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Our    New    Dress 

We  start  in  the  new  year  under 
the  new  management  with  a  brand 
new  dress  and  a  nice  new  set  of  good 
resolutions.  Naturally  we  want  to 
brag  a  bit  about  them,  now  while  the 
dress  is  still  unworn,  and  before  the 
resolutions  have  fallen  by  the  way 
and  been  ground  into  the  pavement. 
The  type  we  have  adopted  for  the 
body  of  the  magazine  is  of  larger, 
clearer  face  than  formerly  and  those 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  been 
reading  The  Independent  for  65 
years — we  have  several  such  on  our 
list — will  doubtless  regard  the 
change  as  made  for  their  especial 
benefit,  but  we  hope  also  that  our 
younger  and  more  recent  friends 
will  find  the  new  typography  more 
attractive  than  the  old.  At  the  same 
time  by  putting  the  shorter  articles 
in  smaller  type,  tho  not  smaller  than 
that  used  for  the  main  part  of  some 
of  our  most  highly  esteemed  con- 
temporaries, we  have  virtually  en- 
larged the  magazine. 

Some  minor  improvements  may 
also  be  noted ;  for  example,  each  leaf 
bears  the  name  of  The  Independent, 
the  title  of  the  article  and  the  date 
of  the  issue.  We  have  several  times 
received  letters  from  our  subscribers 
asking  for  such  identification  marks 
to  aid  them  in  filing  their  clippings. 
Few  magazines  are  so  apt  to  be  torn 
up  after  reading  as  The  Indepen- 


dent, sometimes  no  doubt  in  anger 
at  some  obnoxious  expression  of  opin- 
ion, but  more  often  because  some 
article  is  thought  worth  preserving 
and  putting  where  it  will  be  handy. 
We  don't  mind  that.  If  we  are  found 
more  useful  in  pieces  than  intact,  so 
be  it.  We  aim  to  give  every  week  at 
least  one  thoro  and  authoritative  ar- 
ticle, often  of  considerable  length, 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  meal 
so  to  speak;  such  an  article  for  ex- 
ample as  the  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stock  exchange  in  last 
week's  issue  or  Professor  Fisher's 
novel  monetary  proposal  in  this. 
These  articles  may  be  and  we  hope 
will  be  skipped  by  all  who  have  no 
interest  in  either  stocks  or  money 
for  among  the  fifty  or  more  other 
topics  treated  in  the  same  issue  they 
will  surely  find  something  worth 
while  to  them. 

In  order  to  secure  a  greater  va- 
riety and  to  touch  life  at  more  points 
we  are  making  a  change  in  the  form 
of  our  old  department,  "The  Survey 
of  the  World,"  tho  we  retain  the 
name  because  we  hope  to  justify  it 
more  fully  than  in  the  past. 

A  mere  chronicle  of  the  conspicu- 
ous events  of  the  week  in  such  a  con- 
densed form  and  without  comment  is 
more  suited  for  reference  than  read- 
ing and  it  has  become  less  necessary 
in  recent  years  when  all  country 
papers  have  a  good  news  service  and 
the  rural  free  delivery  has  brought 
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the  daily  to  the  door  of  the  farm- 
house. 

At  the  same  time  our  old  "Sur- 
vey" like  the  newspapers  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  political  happen- 
ings which  after  all  are  not  the 
whole  of  life,  and  often  indeed  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  new 
"Survey"  will  aim  to  include  a  wider 
range  of  topics,  scientific  discoveries, 
new  inventions,  feats  of  engineering, 
industrial  achievements,  works  of 
art,  advances  in  agriculture,  re- 
ligious movements,  improved  meth- 
ods in  household  and  municipal 
economics;  in  short,  whatever 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  course 
of  human  progress  here  and 
abroad.  To  carry  out  our  plan  to 
make  this  department  varied  and 
vital  the  cooperation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  contributors  will  be  required 
and  we  appeal  to  our  readers  to  as- 
sist us  either  by  articles  or  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  topics  which  they  would 
like  to  hear  about.  Contributions 
should  be  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  words  in  length  and  if  ac- 
companied by  a  good  photograph  or 
sketch  the  chances  of  acceptance  are 
much  increased.  Illustrations  will  be 
used  in  The  Independent  more  fre- 
quently than  formerly,  illustrations, 
we  say,  for  we  shall  try  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  fill  up  our  pages  with  mere 
pictures  which  have  nothing  to  say 
and  nothing  to  do. 

The  editorials  which  have  always 
been  the  leading  feature  of  The  In- 
dependent will  now  be  made  lead- 
ing in  the  literal  sense.  Doubtless 
here  the  reader  will  find  some  things 
he  does  not  agree  with ;  at  least  we 
hope  so,  otherwise  we  should  feel 
that  we  were  wasting  our  ink.  The 
Independent  was  founded  to 
espouse  the  most  unpopular  reform 
of  the  day  and  it  has  continued  the 
custom.  As  soon  as  one  of  our  pet 
heresies  has  become  accepted  and 
established  we  adopt  some  other 
poor  but  worthy  cause  and  try  to 
give  it  a  start  in  life.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  get  rich  but  it  is  lots  of  fun. 


The   Industrial   Commission 
Appointments 

Mr.  Taft,  or  his  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  has  missed  an  op- 
portunity. It  was  an  exceptionally 
big  opportunity  this  time,  and  the 
failure  to  use  it  is  not  easily  com- 
prehensible. 

The  proposition  to  create  an  Indus- 
trial Commission  was  put  before  Mr. 
Taft  by  men  who  have  studied  forces 
and  tendencies  in  the  industrial  world 
as  experts.  It  was  not  a  suggestion 
to  patch  up  a  peace  between  employ- 
ers and  wage-earners,  or  to  head  off 
radical  legislation,  or  to  make  the 
half -informed  voter  believe  that  the 
federal  government  would  "do  some- 
thing" to  set  right  the  economic  mal- 
adjustments of  which  the  average 
citizen  complains.  It  was  a  product 
of  the  serious  thinking  of  men  who 
have  been  asking  why  it  is  that  dis- 
content is  increasing  in  a  land  of 
abundant  resources  and  in  a  time  of 
prosperity.  It  was  backed  up  by  ex- 
act statements  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions. It  made  upon  Mr.  Taft  himself 
so  great  an  impression  that  he  be- 
came seriously  interested  in  it,  and 
undertook,  so  far  as  his  own  author- 
ity and  power  permitted,  to  put  it 
into  realization.  What  then  happened 
to  him,  what  influences  got  his  ear, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  any- 
thing more  inadequate  and  disap- 
pointing than  the  commission  that  he 
has  appointed  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
imagine. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  limited  by  law  in  his  selec- 
tions. Three  of  the  nine  members  had 
to  be  employers  of  labor,  three  rep- 
resentatives of  federated  labor,  and 
the  three  others  he  could  choose  as  he 
pleased.  His  hands  were  tied  as  to  the 
six,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  for  the 
purpose  and  field  required,  they  are 
fair  experts.  It  is  the  three  who  were 
to  represent  the  people,  who  were  to 
be  in  a  measure  arbiters,  to  whom 
we  ought  to  look  for  the  most  careful 
and  scientific  expert  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  should  be  the  strongest, 
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most  valuable  members,   proved  by  union  labor,  to  force  them  to  employ 

long   study   and   knowledge   able   to  only  union  members,   and  shut  out 

direct  the  investigation.                m  everyone  else.  They  would  have  no 

Now   what   have  we?   A   Senator  open  shop.  For  this  selfish  purpose 

from  Utah,  a  member  of  the  Connec-  they    made    war    against    men    not 

ticut    legislature,    and    a    Georgian  members,   and   those  who   employed 

farmer — all  good  men,  but  not  one  of  them,  and  against  organized  society 

them  anythingmore  than  a  superficial  and  the  laws  ordained  by  the  people, 

student  of  the  problems  of  industry.  They  were  bandits  of  the  worst  sort, 

They  have  had  some  interest  in  the  now  convicted  as  such,  and  as  such 

subject,  but  they  have  had  no  occa-  will  go  to  prison  for  a  term  of  years, 

sion  to  study  its  intricacies.  They  will  This  will  clear  the  industrial  at- 

have  much  to  learn  before  in  1915  mosphere    amazingly.    It    is    proved 

they  bring  in  their  final  report.  that  men  thus  guilty  can  be  punished. 

We  confess  to  a  real  disappoint-  After  the  acquittal  at  Coeur  d'Alene 

ment.  The  subject  is  one  of  tremen-  of  Hay  ward  and  others  it  was  feared 

dous  importance,  one  that  has  ele-  that  such  crimes  could  not  be  pun- 

ments  of  most  serious  danger  to  the  ished,    but    the    confession    of    the 

security,  if  not  the  existence,  of  our  McNamara  brothers  in  Los  Angeles, 

government,  as  the  developments  at  and  now  the  conviction  of  the  high- 

the  Indianapolis  trial  prove.  We  need  est  officers  of  this  International  Asso- 

speedy  wisdom  as  to  policy  and  legis-  ciation,  give  us  hope  and  faith  that 

lation.  We  will  yet  hope  more  from  the  poison  which  permeated  that  body 

this   commission  than   we  have  the  will  not  infect  other  great  bodies  of 

right  to  expect.  workmen.  The  hidden  criminality  has 

been  brought  to  light,  and  will  be 

The  Dynamiters  Convicted  f^w?y  con/emiled  except  by  or- 

;  gamzations  of  confessed  syndicalists 

The  trial  of  the  most  extraordinary  and    anarchists.    The    line    is    being 

conspiracy  of  destruction  and  murder  drawn  and  must  be  drawn  closer  Our 

in  the  history  of  the  country  has  come  workmen  as  a  whole  are  not  assassins 
to  a  successful  conclusion  this  last 

SShii^Sr&d^tS!  A  Mo«»™nt  to  General  Booth 

eight  men,  all  but  three  officials  of  the  The  Salvation  Army  is  engaged  in 

International  Association  of  Bridge  the  effort  to  erect  as  a  monument  to 

and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  have  General  Booth  a  model  building  in 

been  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  carry  this   city   which    shall   serve    as    its 

dynamite  and  nitroglycerine  illegally  headquarters.  The  Army  is  poor,  has 

on  interstate  railways.   That  is  the  no  large  architectural  ambition,  but 

designation  of  the  crime  for  which  it  has  a  big  heart,  and  its  aims  are 

they  could  be  tried  by  federal  law ;  the  noblest.  If  its  pennies  can  collect 

but  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  ?ne  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 

the  explosives  were  sent  for  no  inno-  it  will  be  elated,  but  it  deserves  as 

cent  purpose,  but  for  the  purpose  of  much  as  would  build  a  dreadnaught. 

blowing  up  bridges  and  buildings,  and  William  Booth  gave  sanctity  to  the 

that  they  had  devised  and  paid  for  a  military  title  which  he  assumed.  He 

multitude  of  such  acts  of  violence.  founded  an  army,  and  not  an  army 

What  was  the  object  of  President  created  for  destruction  and  death.  He 

Ryan  and  the  other  thirty-seven  men  was  a  General,  commanding  no  bayo- 

m  ordering  these  105  explosions  in  nets  or  cannon.  He  was  a  poor  Meth- 

the  last  six  years,  which  culminated  odist   minister,   and   the    Methodists 

in  the  destruction  of  the  Times  build-  rejected  him  because  he  did  not  fol- 

mg  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  loss  of  low  their  way  of  saving  souls.  Some 

over  twenty  lives?  It  was  simply  to  people  think— it  is  the  notion  of  ec- 

compel  the  contractors  to  use. only  clesiastics— that  souls  must  be  saved 
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in  their  way  or  not  saved  at  all.  He 
did  not  care  for  the  methodology  of 
religion,  only  for  religion  itself.  He 
was  not  so  much  concerned  for  sav- 
ing rich  people,  titled  people,  respect- 
able people,  as  he  was  to  save  bad 
people,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost. 
There  was  once  a  strange  Teacher 
who  said,  "I  came  to  call  not  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance," 
and  William  Booth  was  a  man  after 
that  Teacher's  own  heart.  And  they 
treated  him  much  as  his  Exemplar 
was  treated.  They  cast  him  out  of  the 
synagog;  they  hooted  him,  stoned 
him,  called  him  mad,  said  he  had  a 
devil,  but  the  harlots  and  thieves 
heard  him  gladly,  and  they  became 
his  followers.  They  were  not  his 
apostles,  his  colonels,  brigadiers — 
Jesus  did  not  take  his  Twelve  from 
the  sunken  class — but  they  filled  the 
ranks,  they  followed  the  drum,  they 
shouted  and  sang,  they  led  the  strag- 
gling thin  procession  of  bums  and 
beats  and  sots  who  came  to  wonder 
and  remained  to  kneel  and  pray.  To 
the  poor  the  gospel  was  preached. 

Many  a  man  has  been  a  street 
preacher,  but  who  else  had  the 
wild  enthusiasm  to  do  the  impos- 
sible that  needed  to  be  done,  and  then 
the  cold  executive  ability  to  create  the 
organization  to  do  it?  Before  William 
Booth  there  had  stood  ever  the  pres- 
ence of  the  red-coated  British  army, 
the  embodiment  of  organization  and 
force.  So  he  took  the  organization 
and  all  the  intensity  of  force  and  ap- 
plied it  to  just  the  opposite  end,  to 
saving  people  instead  of  killing  them. 
A  Briton  dearly  loves  red,  and  he  put 
a  dash  of  soldier  red  into  his  Salva- 
tion uniform,  and  with  drum  and  fife 
he  marched  thru  the  city  slums,  call- 
ing for  recruits  for  the  Lord's  army. 
He  told  the  outcast  he  could  be  saved, 
the  harlot  that  she  could  be  saved, 
just  as  Jesus  had  done.  It  was  not  a 
respectable  way ;  it  was  odd,  really  in- 
decent ;  but  so  they  said  of  old ;  and  it 
succeeded.  So  had  Methodism  been 
out  of  decency  in  the  days  of  the 
Wesleys,  but  they  gave  a  halo  to 
squalor,  and  General  Booth  did  the 


same  over  again  in  his  day.  Have  we 
not  all  been  amazed  when  we  first 
saw  the  little  squad  of  a  Salvation 
Army  led  by  a  " Major"  or  a  woman 
"Captain,"  and  wondered  if  this  were 
not  a  travesty  of  religion ;  but  we  fol- 
lowed unobtrusively  on  the  sidewalk 
to  watch  the  trailing,  ragged  strag- 
glers that  followed  the  fife  and  drum 
until  we  came  to  the  bare  hall — no 
cushions,  no  pews,  no  dim  religious 
light,  but  fervor  and  confession  and 
tears  and — salvation  for  the  lost. 
They  are  all  over  the  world  now,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lost  men 
and  women  have  found  themselves 
and  found  God,  all  because  thirty-five 
years  ago  William  Booth  had  the  in- 
spiration, the  revelation  of  a  prophet, 
and  with  it  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
of  the  Cross. 

But  General  Booth  was  not  all  the 
preacher  of  spiritual  religion.  His 
Master  fed  the  hungry  and  healed  the 
sick,  tho  He  had  no  home  of  His  own. 
General  Booth  knew  that  religion 
which  does  not  care  for  the  poor  and 
suffering  can  never  reach  the  heart. 
He  was  a  master  organizer  of  helpful- 
ness to  those  who  needed  help.  He 
called  in  the  outcasts  of  the  highways 
and  hedges  to  his  supper.  He  invited 
thieves  to  a  dinner  that  they  might 
first  eat  and  then  he  told  of  the  bread 
of  life.  The  Salvation  Army  moved, 
like  that  of  Tommy.  Atkins,  on  its 
commissary  department.  He  was  the 
greatest  teacher  of  charity  the  age 
has  seen. 

Is  his  Salvation  Army  a  Church? 
Why  not?  Its  members  might  be 
members  of  the  old  churches  or  they 
might  not — it  made  no  difference — 
ordinances  and  sacraments  do  not 
make  the  Church;  they  are  its  ad- 
juncts, more  or  less  important,  but 
not  essential.  Anything  that  is  mak- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  in  Christ's 
spirit  is  a  Church.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  a  genuine  Church,  without 
priests  or  sacraments,  tho  called 
an  Army.  For  may  we  not  have 
churches,  under  other  names,  organ- 
ized to  make  bad  folk  good,  to  make 
the    weak-willed    strong-hearted,    to 
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seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  no  matter 
how  far  lost,  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who,  with  a  thief  on  each  side  of 
Him,  glorified  the  cross? 

Home  Rule  Success 

The  British  Government  has 
achieved  a  magnificent  success, 
against  all  possible  obstruction,  aided 
by  threats  and  absolute  disorder,  in 
putting  thru  the  committee  stage  of 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Home 
Rule  bill.  The  final  action  by  the 
House  has  been  delayed  a  week  by 
the  disgraceful  exhibition  by  the 
Unionists,  which  required  the  sitting 
to  be  closed,  and  the  bill  will  not  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  before 
the  middle  of  January.  But  that  is 
assured,  and  its  rejection  by  the 
Lords  is  assured,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  re-enacted  by  the  Commons  a  year 
later  before  it  can  become  law.  For 
all  the  bluster  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  resisted  in  Ireland 
when  finally  enacted.  Next  the  Com- 
mons must  pass  another  of  its  great 
bills — that  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  alien  Anglican  Church  in 
Wales. 

Forty-four  years  ago,  in  1868, 
the  great  fight  for  disestablishment 
in  Ireland  began,  and  great  was  the 
terror  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Church.  But  all  their  fears  have 
proved  groundless.  The  Anglican 
Church  has  had  no  strength  in  Ire- 
land, and  has  as  much  dignity  as  be- 
fore, and  is  doing  more  good.  Not 
one  of  the  British  Dominions  wants 
any  Church  established  any  more 
than  do  the  Episcopalians  in  this 
country.  Disestablishment  in  Wales 
will  be  achieved,  to  be  followed  in 
time  by  like  accomplishment  in  Eng- 
land itself.  Why  should  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  may  be  Lloyd  George 
himself,  choose  the  bishops  for  the 
Established  Church  of  which  he  may 
not  be  a  member? 

When     Arbitration     Will     Not 
Work 

We  have  never  claimed  that  arbi- 
tration is  applicable  in  all  sorts  of 
wars.  Some  diseases  are  so  suddenly 


deadly  that  no  medicine  has  time  to 
reach  them.  When  a  man  is  bitten  by 
a  cobra  or  snapped  up  by  a  shark  he 
is  a  dead  man;  he  is  past  hope. 

So  there  are  wars  that  come  so 
suddenly  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
arbitration.  Arbitration  requires  that 
two  nations  are  in  a  quarrel  with 
each  other  and  are  willing  to  take 
time  for  reflection.  But  sometimes 
the  worst  of  wars  are  not  between 
two  nations,  but  are  civil  wars  with- 
in a  single  nation.  Had  the  court  of 
the  Hague  been  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  our  civil  war  it  could  not  have 
intervened.  There  were  no  two  na- 
tions to  arbitrate  between,  and 
neither  party  would  have  agreed  to 
leave  the  question  of  secession  to  any 
outside  party's  decision.  Equally  in 
the  case  of  the  Boer  war  the  conflict 
was  within  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  British  government,  and  was  held 
to  be  a  civil  war. 

But  these  are  old  stories ;  we  have 
had  two  wars  within  the  year  just 
ended,  which  were  not  civil  wars,  and 
which  might  be  supposed  to  come 
within  the  purviewT  of  the  Court  of 
the  Hague ;  and  yet  neither  party  ap- 
pealed to  the  Hague,  nor  did  any 
friendly  nation  offer  mediation. 

No  mediation,  no  arbitration  was 
possible  in  the  late  war  between  Italy 
and  Turkey,  because  it  was  simply 
a  war  of  aggression  on  one  side.  Tur- 
key did  not  expect  it.  Italy  thought  it 
a  good  time  to  seize  Tripoli  and  she 
determined  to  take  it  by  the  right  of 
major  force.  It  is  just  as  when  a 
brigand  attacks  a  traveler.  There  is 
no  chance  for  arbitration,  no  oppor- 
tunities for  appeal.  Turkey  was  at 
war  before  she  knew  it.  Italy  would 
not  arbitrate,  and  it  takes  two  to 
arbitrate.  Italy  had  the  example  be- 
fore her  of  Austria,  which  had  just 
taken  by  force  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, and  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
Italy  wanted  Tripoli,  was  afraid 
Germany  or  some  other  power  would 
take  it,  and  so  she  determined  to  al- 
low no  chances,  but  would  seize  it 
while  she  could.  This  was  no  case  for 
arbitration. 
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The  present  war  between  Turkey 
on  the  one  side  and  Greece  and  Bal- 
kan States  on  the  other  is  a  some- 
what different  case.  The  four  allies 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  fight. 
They  wanted  to  free  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  from  the  rule  of  Turkey,  and 
to  annex  them  to  their  own  States. 
They  were  utterly  angry  with  Tur- 
key, and  thought  the  time  had  come 
to  get  revenge  and  attain  success. 
They  could  not  appeal  for  arbitra- 
tion, for  arbitration  could  not  give 
them  Turkish  territory.  They  had 
appealed  to  the  powers  that  had  made 
themselves  responsible  for  decent 
conditions  in  Macedonia,  and  had  got 
no  satisfaction.  Why  should  they  ap- 
peal to  the  Hague,  which  could  not 
give  them  what  they  wanted?  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  the 
Hague  to  deal  only  with  rules  of  in- 
ternational right ;  and  by  all  interna- 
tional law  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
were  not  Bulgarian  nor  Greek,  but 
Turkish  possessions.  The  purpose  of 
the  allies  was  to  overthrow  the  rights 
of  Turkey  and  deliver  the  lands  from 
a  hated  ruler.  It  was  largely  a  war 
of  benevolent  sympathy  in  which 
they  engaged,  mixed  with  selfish 
greed.  No  doubt  they  felt  that  their 
success  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people  of  the  territories  they 
believed  to  conquer,  just  as  Italy  fully 
expected  and  intended  greatly  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  Tripoli.  Good 
motives  and  bad,  yet  sadly  confused 
in  such  a  war,  just  as  was  the  case  in 
our  war  with  Spain. 

The  Court  of  the  Hague  can  never 
abate  war  until  its  powers  are  greatly 
enlarged,  and  it  has  force  behind  it 
to  forbid  such  wars  as  these,  and  to 
compel  reforms  in  case  of  oppression. 
We  may  yet  reach  a  condition  of  in- 
ternational solidarity  when  the  units 
of  nations  shall  thru  their  inter- 
national police  suppress  such  dis- 
orders as  now  exist  in  Mexico,  where 
we  are  holding  back  our  hand  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  take  the 
sole  responsibility  of  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done;  and  when  there 
shall  be  a  power  in  our  international 
executive    to    enforce    the    reforms 


which  have  for  years  made  life  in 
Macedonia  not  worth  the  living. 

The  Red  Hat 

We  wish  we  knew  which,  among 
the  fourteen  reasons  that  The  Catho- 
lic Citizen  has  heard  mentioned  why 
Archbishop  Ireland  did  not  get  the 
red  hat,  are  the  true  ones.  Our  own 
guess  is  that  the  Archbishop's  chance 
to  become  a  Cardinal  was,  if  ever, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  preventing  it  then.  His 
chances  were  very  much  lessened 
with  the  accession  of  the  new  Pope. 
The  power  behind  the  throne,  Cardi- 
nal Merry  del  Val,  is  not  his  friend. 
Very  possibly  his  activity  in  the  press 
at  the  time  of  the  Fairbanks  incident 
at  Rome  operated  rather  against  him 
than  in  his  favor.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Jesuits,  who  seem  to 
rule  at  Rome,  are  so  opposed  to  him. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  Suit 

President  Mellen,  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company,  President  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company,  and  A.  W.  Smithers,  chair- 
man of  the  Grand  Trunk's  board, 
have  been  indicted  for  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  This 
statute  makes  unlawful  "every  con- 
tract, combination  in  the  form  of 
Trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  countries, "  and  any  one  in- 
dicted under  it  may  be  punished,  if 
convicted,  by  a  fine  of  $5000,  or  im- 
prisonment for  one  year,  or  both.  In 
this  case-  there  was  no  contract,  but 
the  evidence  shows  the  beginnings 
of  what  is  alleged  to  have  been,  or  to 
be,  a  conspiracy.  Interesting  and 
novel  features  are  presented  by  the 
prosecution  of  these  officers.  Presi- 
dent Chamberlin's  predecessor,  the 
late  Charles  M.  Hays,  who  was  lost 
with  the  Titanic,  had  planned  an 
extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk's  lines 
from  Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence, 
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and  from  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  that  it  prevented  the  construction  of 
to  Boston.  Construction  work  on  the  new  roads  which  would  have  been 
route  of  the  proposed  road  to  Provi-  used  in  competition.  There  has  been 
dence  was  begun  some  months  ago,  no  suppression  or  restraint  of  com- 
but  was  suspended  on  Nov.  9.  The  petition,  because  there  has  been  no 
projected  roads  would  have  parall-  competition  to  be  restrained.  If  there 
eled  the  existing  roads  of  the  New  were  now  in  force  an  agreement,  and 
Haven  Company,  and  there  was  to  be  if  the  companies  should  be  forbidden 
a  Grand  Trunk  line  of  steamships  by  injunction  to  carry  it  out,  it  is 
from  Providence  to  New  York.  The  difficult  to  see  how  the  Grand  Trunk 
Grand  Trunk  was  to  be  able  to  com-  could  be  compelled  to  construct  the 
pete  actively  with  the  New  Haven  projected  parallels,  and  to  compete 
(which  practically  monopolizes  the  by  means  of  them,  if  it  should  decline 
railroad  service  of  New  England)  to  do  so.  Again,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
for  traffic  with  New  York,  prominent  effect  of  an  agreement,  the  provisions 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  of  which  had  not  been  finally  de- 
Pacific  Coast.  Such  competition  was  termined,  would  be  an  unlawful,  un- 
expected and  by  many  residents  of  reasonable  and  harmful  restraint  of 
New  England  it  was  desired.  trade.  As  the  effect  cannot  be  shown 

As  we  have  said,  work  was  sus-  by  a  record  of  practice  or  results,  it 
pended  on  Nov.  9.  It  is  now  shown  may  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  as- 
by  the  indictments  that  the  three  in-  sumption  is  warranted.  It  is  ap- 
dicted  officers  began  in  August  to  parent,  however,  that  the  purpose  of 
consider  propositions  for  an  agree-  the  New  Haven  was  to  prevent,  while 
ment  between  the  two  companies,  that  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was  to  avoid, 
These  propositions  were  modified  construction  of  the  parallel  roads, 
from  time  to  time.  In  their  latest  We  are  not  attempting  to  defend 
form  they  provided  for  no  sale  of  the  New  Haven  company.  The  atti- 
Grand  Trunk  property,  but  related  to  tude  of  many  residents  of  New  Eng- 
a  joint  traffic  contract,  and  the  use  land  toward  that  corporation,  to- 
of  each-  company's  rails  and  ter-  gether  with  reports  as  to  its  rates 
minals  by  the  other.  It  is  unnecessary  and  service,  tend  to  prove  that  its 
to  point  out  the  details.  In  substance  conduct  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
it  was  provided  that  the  Grand  sired.  But,  for  reasons  suggested  by 
Trunk  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  what  we  have  said,  it  may  be  difficult 
New  Haven's  roads  and  terminals  to  to  secure  conviction  of  the  indicted 
such  an  extent  that  the  construction  officers.  If  they  should  not  be  con- 
of  the  projected  parallels  would  victed,  the  public  should  not  condemn 
really  add  nothing  to  its  facilities,  prosecutors  or  jury  for  failure.  The 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  con-  case  against  the  Beef  Trust  defend- 
tract  was  entered  into  or  that  an  ants  was  not  affected  by  some  of  the 
agreement  as  to  the  details  was  difficulties  that  are  seen  in  this  one, 
reached.  Indeed,  it  was  reported  at  but  they  were  acquitted, 
the  end  of  last  week  that  the  Grand  This  case  suggests  some  questions. 
Trunk  had  decided  to  take  up  again  The  interest  of  the  public  should  be 
the  construction  work  that  was  sus-  sought.  Are  the  existing  railroad 
pended  in  November.  lines   in   the  territory   affected   suf- 

No  combination  has  been  effected  ficient  for  the  business  to  be  done? 

by  merger  or  by  the  purchase  of  rail-  Are   the   projected    parallels    needed 

way  property.  No  agreement  relating  for  handling  the  business?   If  they 

to  the  traffic  and  rates  involved  has  are  not  needed  for  the  traffic,  would 

been  completed  and  accepted.  There  the  public  gain  anything  in  the  end 

has  been  only  a  consideration,  of  terms  by  the  construction  of  them  ?  The  his- 

which  might  be  embodied  in  an  agree-  tory  of  our  railroads  shows  that  the 

ment.   This  consideration   is  held  to  construction    of    competing    parallel 

have  been  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  in     lines  has   in   sev >1    instances   been 
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followed  by  severe  and  even  ruin- 
ous competition  in  rates,  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  one  of  the  competing  cor- 
porations, and  the  consolidation  of 
its  property  with  that  of  the  other. 
If  there  are  now  enough  roads  in 
New  England  and  if  the  rates  are 
too  high  and  the  service  unsatisfac- 
tory, are  not  the  State  governments 
and  their  Railroad  Commissions,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  able  to  apply  a 
remedy?  Is  it  not  within  their  power 
to  regulate  rates  and  service?  If  so, 
and  if  the  existing  plant  is  sufficient 
for  the  traffic,  why  should  they  look 
for  regulation  to  the  construction  of 


lifted  my  story,  and  when  it  is  writ- 
ten, if  it  is  ever  written,  it  will  be 
worth  the  years  I  have  carried  it  in 
my  heart. 

"Four  years  ago  a  scholarship  offer 
did  come  for  recognized  worth  along 
purely  academic  lines.  It  meant  the 
leisure  for  study  and  work  for  which 
I  had  begged.  I  refused  it.  I  had 
grown  into  the  full  strength  of  man- 
hood. So  my  motive  grows  more  wor- 
thy, so  the  theme  seems  more  worth 
while.  If  it  should  never  be  written, 
at  least  it  has  made  my  own  soul  the 
richer  and  since  because  of  it  I  have 
been  able  to  realize  more  keenly  the 
joys  of  this  pleasant  world  and  to 


costly  parallels  by  a  foreign  corpora-     dream  more  closely  to  beyond,  I  have 


tion? 

The  Call  for  a  Maecenas 

No  one  has  volunteered  to  be  a 
Maecenas  for  the  young  man  whose 
letter  asking  for  a  patron  we  pub- 
lished a  month  ago.  From  the  letters 
received  on  the  subject  we  select  the 
following : 

"The  letter  is  sufficiently  unusual  to 
deceive  the  young  writer.  He  prob- 
ably thinks  that  few  others  have  had 
his  thoughts  and  none  have  made  his 
appeal. 

"Your  readers  would  perhaps  like  to 
know  how  this  young  egotist  will  feel 
ten  years  from  now.  I  can  tell  them. 
Ten  years  ago  I  had  an  idea  for  a 
great  romance.  I  knew  it  to  be  new 
and  original.  No  story  had  been  writ- 
ten even  suggesting  my  plot  or  treat- 
ment. I  believed  God  had  granted  me 
the  theme  I  had  prayed  for.  I  believed 
I  had  the  ability.  I  had,  in  my  opin- 
ion, everything  but  the  time.  I  begged 
for  that  in  words  not  unlike  this  un- 
usual letter.  I  didn't  get  the  help,  and 
I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  did  not. 

"I  have  not  written  the  romance 
yet.  I  was  not  ready  to  write  it.  I  was 
striving  for  self-glorification.  I  want- 
ed time  and  ease  in  which  to  make 
people  lionize  me.  I  am  not  ready  to 
write  now.  But  the  happy  struggle 
for  bread,  the  failures  incident  to  liv- 
ing, the  passing  years,  nobler  and 
better  motives,  all  have  changed  and 


been  a  happier  source  of  informa- 
tion, a  better  companion,  and  this  is 
more  than  sufficient  reward." 

Nevertheless  we  believe  in  egotists 
when  they  have  the  brains  and  de- 
cision to  believe  in  themselves.  We 
like  to  see  a  young  man  who  is  deter- 
mined to  make  the  great  statesman, 
scientist  or  poet  that  he  believes  he 
can  be.  There  are  such  geniuses,  such 
prodigies,  and  why  should  they  not? 
They  "know  the  worth  of  their 
bays?"  Did  not  Milton  with  "The  Ode 
to  the  Nativity"  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen ?  Most  will  overvalue  themselves, 
but  the  arrow  aimed  at  the  sky  will 
go  higher  than  one  shot  along  the 
ground. 

Independent  Albania 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  the 
Balkan  war  is  the  assurance  that  Al- 
bania will  be  made  independent. 
Albania  has  fought  Turkish  inter- 
meddling, but  she  has  gladly  fought 
for  the  Turks  against  Christian  foes. 
We  should  not  regret  to  see  one  little 
Moslem  state  retained  in  Europe  to 
show  again  what  Mohammedanism 
can  do  in  the  best  conditions  of  inde- 
pendence. A  letter  from  Rev.  C.  Tel- 
ford Erickson,  a  missionary  in  Alba- 
nia, thus  quotes  one  of  their  leaders 
at  a  time  when  absolute  independence 
was  not  anticipated: 

"Our  first  and  highest  wish  as  Al- 
banians is  constitutional  rights  under 
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Turkish  rule — the  free  use  of  our 
language  in  schools,  literature,  gov- 
ernment administration,  etc.,  taxes  to 
be  employed  in  improving  our  own 
land,  building  roads,  schools,  improv- 
ing agricultural  conditions.  If  we 
cannot  have  that  we  would  prefer 
Austria  to  rule  us,  for  she  would 
merely  send  a  few  government  offi- 
cials into  the  country  and  leave  us  a 
large  measure  of  autonomy.  Next  we 
will  take  things  as  they  are — the  per- 
secutions, the  abuses,  and  all.  Our 
last  choice  would  be  Italy.  She  is  too 
close  to  us.  Her  people  would  swarm 
over  to  our  unoccupied  land  and  over- 
whelm us.  We  could  never  compete 
with  them." 

Mr.  Erickson  says  that  many 
would  dissent  as  to  a  preference  for 
Austria,  but  nearly  all  would  agree 
with  the  rest.  The  little  province  is 
getting  more  than  it  could  ask. 

The  Principle  of  Association 

Boston  has  been  the  place  of 
meeting  during  the  past  week 
of  a  remarkable  group  of  seven 
societies,  the  American  Historical, 
American  Economic,  American  Polit- 
ical Science,  American  Statistical, 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical,  New 
England  History  Teachers,  Sociolog- 
ical and  Labor  Legislation;  and  dur- 
ing the  meetings  developed  an  ef- 
ficiency society,  and  a  conference 
which  may  perhaps  later  take  form 
as  an  American  Utility  Historical 
Society.  Each  of  these  organizations 
has  an  independent  existence,  but  the 
practice  has  been  established  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  this  group  assem- 
bling at  the  same  time  and  place  be- 
cause the  members  of  all  societies  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  work  and 
proceedings  of  the  other  people.  This 
combination  expresses  the  interest  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  members  in  the 
problems  of  history,  government  and 
social  welfare,  and  has  become  a 
strong  influence- upon  public  opinion 
on  these  subjects.  The  membership  in- 
cludes most  of  the  college  and  many 
of  the  secondary  teachers  on  these 
subjects ;  and  also  a  large  element  of 
investigators,     social     workers     and 


practical  men  and  women.  The  item 
in  the  programmes  which  aroused  the 
widest  interest  was  the  address  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  president  of 
the  American  Historical  Association 
for  the  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  before 
a  large  audience.  His  subject,  ''His- 
tory as  Literature,"  avoided  reforms 
and  disputed  questions  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  a  plea  for  the  writing  of 
interesting  history  by  people  who  are 
trained  scholars. 

Each  one  of  the  associations  grap- 
pled with  practical  problems  of 
their  craft — the  Economic  Associa- 
tion for  instance  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  labor  legislation  association 
with  the  minimum  wage,  the  Histor- 
ical Association  with  archives  and 
history  teaching ;  the  Political  Science 
Association  with  governmental  effi- 
ciency and  with  journalism.  The 
whole  affair  was  centered  in  one  hotel 
and  neighboring  buildings  and  halls 
in  Copley  Square  (except  for  a  day  at 
Harvard  University).  The  note  of 
the  meetings  was  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility for  providing  materials  and 
bringing  about  discussions  of  the 
everyday  problems  of  the  American 
people.  Most  of  the  societies,  besires 
this  annual  meeting,  keep  up  a  sys- 
tem of  investigating  committee  pub- 
lications and  other  activities.  Tak- 
ing together  the  group  of  societies 
is  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  America. 

A  New  View  of  Economy 

Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  instructor 
in  economics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  recently  told  his  audi- 
tors that  the  common  idea  of  house- 
hold economy  is  largely  a  mistake. 
He  does  not  think  that  young  people 
should  be  brought  up  to  rigid  habits 
of  self-denial.  He  would  have  all 
young  men  and  girls  buy  according  to 
their  desires,  rather  than  according 
to  their  purse;  spending  beyond  their 
income  at  times,  borrowing  even  in 
order  to  be  able  to  reach  their  de- 
sires. He  considers  that  a  young  girl 
is  safer  morally  and  otherwise  who 
can  sustain  her  respectability  and 
her  rank   with   well-to-do  people  by 
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dressing  well  and  in  good  taste, 
rather  than  by  dressing  poorly  in  or- 
der to  sustain  a  bank  account.  This 
is  a  novel  position  to  take,  and  is 
well  in  the  teeth  of  what  we  have 
supposed  to  be  the  experience  of 
fathers  and  mothers  and  instructors. 

Anyone  with  a  drop  of  Yankee 
blood  in  his  veins  will  reply  that  to 
save  is  the  first  law  of  household 
economy,  if  not  of  Christian  man- 
hood. Yet  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land is  very  inconsistent  along  this 
line,  because  while  saving  at  one 
point,  the  Yankee  was  surely  wasting 
at  other  points.  He  carried  all  over 
the  continent  a  spirit  of  tightness  as 
to  household  economy,  but  astounding 
wastefulness  as  to  the  general  gifts 
of  Nature.  We  are  just  waking  up  as 
a  people  to  the  fact  that  this  very 
stingy  Yankee  let  the  larger  part  of 
our  national  heritage  wash  off  into 
the  ocean,  go  up  in  smoke,  or  in  some 
other  way  get  out  of  the  coffers  of 
the  people.  Conservation  of  national 
resources  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  that  our  forefathers  were  ter- 
ribly reckless  in  the  handling  of  enor- 
mous treasures.  We  have  got  many 
years  of  hard  work  ahead  to  put 
things  in  shape,  so  that  we  shall  not 
have  eaten  ourselves  out  of  house 
and  home  before  the  middle  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

France  stands  high  industrially 
and  commercially  because  the  French 
people  above  all  others  know  how  to 
save.  A  girl's  marriage  dowry  is  be- 
gun as  soon  as  she  is  born,  and  some- 
thing is  saved  toward  it  every  year 
until  she  is  married.  Children  are 
taught  in  this  way  to  save,  and  it  be- 
comes a  second  nature  in  all  the  com- 
mon French  families  to  lay  something 
by  for  future  needs.  Take  this  trait 
from  the  French  people  and  you 
would  probably  remove  entirely  their 
capacity  for  contending  successfully 
with  other  European  nations. 

Ben  Franklin  would  put  the  two 
replies  together  and  tell  us  that  a 
penny  saved  is  as  good  as  twopence 
earned ;  and  he  would  work  on  the 
principle  that  national  life  as  well  as 
individual  success  depends  upon  this 


sort  of  thrift.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
any  professor  of  economics,  we 
imagine,  to  make  a  good  reply  to 
Franklin's  adages ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the 
very  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  where 
Franklin  worked  out  his  axioms  in 
more  ways  than  one  and  demon- 
strated their  utility,  and  where  he  was 
followed  by  such  men  as  Girard,  that 
we  hear  the  new  doctrine  preached: 
Spend  according  to  your  taste  and  de- 
sire, whether  you  can  have  a  surplus 
or  not.  Understand  that  we  are  not 
exactly  discussing  this  proposition  of 
Prof.  Patten ;  we  want  to  see  whether 
it  has  anything  more  than  novelty. 

Possibly  we  shall  find  nothing  more 
apparently  in  accord  with  the  spend- 
as-you-go  doctrine  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  we  read,  ''Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread."  That  sounds  as  if 
Jesus  intended  to  teach  his  disciples 
to  ask  for  only  a  day's  supply,  and  to 
w,ork  on  that  principle.  Yet  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  disciples  carried  a 
bag  and  had  a  surplus  for  a  rainy 
day.  Whether  economics  that  belong 
to  New  England  would  exactly  cover 
Palestine,  or  reversely,  those  of  Pal- 
estine cover  the  Empire  State,  is  a 
question.  At  any  rate  if  we  interpret 
Jesus  on  the  Patten  basis,  we  must 
go  somewhat  farther  and  make  a 
socialist  of  him  completely;  that  is, 
we  must  hold  to  the  doctrine  as 
Christian,  that  everything  must  be 
owned  in  common  and  no  storages 
made.  If  we  acknowledge  this  to  be 
Christian  economics,  we  have  got  a 
new  sort  of  contest  on  hand. 

We  are  altogether  more  confident, 
however,  of  one  reply  to  our  Profes- 
sor. The  southern  negro  will  surely 
accord  with  all  that  he  says,  and  will 
illustrate  it  by  living  up  to  it.  The 
vital  difference  between  a  Caucasian 
and  an  African  is  that  the  former,  at 
least  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch,  be- 
lieves with  all  his  soul  in  savings 
banks,  while  the  latter  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
over  anything  from  his  daily  wage. 
Give  him  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and 
plenty  to  wear  and  he  is  content.  The 
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whole  battle  between  the  races  is  just 
at  this  point.  When  the  negro  adopts 
the  savings  bank  he  is  well  on  the 
strife  to  equality  of  power  with  the 
whites.  At  present  few  see  the  need 
of  these  deposits.  To  him  a  good  din- 
ner in  hand,  good  digestion  and  lots 
of  good  nature  cover  the  case.  His 
sleep  is  never  disturbed  by  worrying 
over  a  bank-book. 

The  savings-bank  reply  is  the  na- 
tional reply.  We  have  grafted  it  into 
our  postal  system  at  last,  and  so  has 
every  other  leading  nation,  that  econ- 
omy is  at  least  the  second  of  all 
virtues.  Temperance  comes  first,  tem- 
perate use  of  all  our  powers,  temper- 
ate use  of  all  our  property ;  but  close 
after  that  prevision  and  provision  for 
tomorrow.  Every  private  citizen  is 
expected  to  have  his  budget  for  next 
year  just  as  much  as  every  corpora- 
tion. This  is  getting  trained  into  our 
lives  and  methods  of  thought  and  our 
emotions,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  We 
are  Anglo-Saxons  specifically  at  this 
point.  We  are  glad  that  the  Yankee 
waste  of  national  treasure  is  going  to 
have  a  stop.  We  believe  that  national 
prosperity  at  least  must  be  very  tem- 
porary that  is  based  on  any  principle 
but  rational  economics. 

A  re-discussion  of  the  principles  of 
personal  economy  is  certainly  worth 
the  while.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  shall 
meet  youth  when  at  its  full,  with  a 
demand  that  it  lay  aside  part  of  its 
earnings  for  old  age?  It  cannot  com- 
prehend the  problem,  as  it  cannot 
comprehend  old  age  itself.  Yet  this 
principle  is  at  the  bottom  of  German 
and  English  plans  for  pensioning  old 
age.  It  underlies  the  postal  savings 
bank  system ;  a  system  that  considers 
young  people  as  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  compels  them  to  anticipate 
and  provide  for  an  old  age  that  many 
of  them  may  never  reach. 

Does  man  differ  in  anything  from 
the  animal  more  than  in  his  power  of 
looking  ahead  and  getting  ready  for 
the  future?  Yet  some  of  the  rodents 
are  close  on  our  heels  in  this  respect ; 
and  as  we  have  seen  there  is  a  vast 
difference  ?v   the  economics   of  dif- 


ferent races.  The  negro  is  less  saving 
than  the  white,  but  he  is  happier.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  weariness  of 
wealth.  The  socialist  slyly  asks  us  if 
the  millionaire  is,  after  all,  the  model 
of  highest  civilization.  Does  a  big 
bank  account  render  valueless  faith 
in  God?  Auerbach  took  Benjamin 
Franklin  for  the  international 
Savior;  the  Oriental  laughs  and 
points  to  Confucius,  whose  chief 
virtue  was  also  saving  economy. 
Nothing  is  sure  only  that  nothing  is 
sure.  Even  axioms  are  not  safe  in 
these  days. 

A  Mighty  Revival 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn,  much 
less  to  ridicule,  such  an  organized  re- 
vival as  that  which  has  lately  been 
concluded  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  It  is 
claimed  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
mense and  successful  revival  ever 
known  in  history.  It  was  conducted 
by  the  evangelist,  William  A.  Sunday, 
and  was  conducted  after  the  most 
approved  manner  to  arouse  fervor 
and  draw  converts  to  the  altar.  The 
whole  town  and  the  neighborhood 
were  drawn  into  it,  so  that  no  room 
was  large  enough  to  contain  the 
crowd.  There  was  immense  enthusi- 
asm when  the  number  of  Converts 
reached  ten  thousand,  more  than  at 
any  other  one  of  Sunday's  campaigns, 
and  the  mayor  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  others.  We  do  not  see  why 
persuasion  and  excitement  and  thun- 
der and  lightning  and  earthquake  are 
not  useful  incitements  to  startle  and 
drive  a  man  into  conquering  a  stub- 
born will  so  that  it  may  give  up  a 
selfish  for  an  unselfish  life,  which  is 
the  substance  of  conversion ;  certain- 
ly when  conscience  is  deaf  to  the  still, 
small  voice  which  an  Elijah  could 
hear.  Yet  it  does  somewhat  displease 
one  to  see  the  comparative  table 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  revival 
showing  how  much  larger  the  roster 
of  converts  is  than  in  the  revivals  in 
other  towns,  and  just  how  many  more 
hundreds  of  dollars  were  collected  at 
the  last  meeting  to  pay  the  ex  per. 
than  anywhere  else.  Cannot  the  time 
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come — has  it  not  already  come  in  a 
measure — when  the  quiet  springtide 
sun  of  teaching  and  example  shall 
gently  bring  our  youth  almost  un- 
consciously into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
without  waiting  for  the  hurricane  to 
beat  down  the  old  trees  ? 

We  may  note  that  Evangelist  Sun- 
day's copyrighted  sermons  seem  free 
from  his  familiar  eccentricities;  but 
he  was  himself  when  in  one  sermon 
he  said: 

When  a  man  becomes  so  intelligent  that 
he  cannot  accept  the  Bible,  too  progressive 
to  be  a  Christian,  that  man's  influence  in 
society,  in  business  and  as  a  good  citizen  is 
at  an  end. 

and  a  man  shouted  out,  "I  deny  that !" 
The  ten  thousand  people  were  in  an 
uproar,  and  policemen  started  to  put 
the  man  out,  when  Sunday  shouted, 
"Let  him  go!  I  can  rip  any  skeptic 
up  the  back,  you  ever  saw !  Leave  him 
to  me !  Let  him  alone !  I  can  lick  any 
five  men  you  ever  saw!"  Really  to  the 
hyper-educated,  Miss  Nancyist  ob- 
server that  does  not  seem  quite  in 
good  taste,  but  perhaps,  altho  the  de- 
nial was  justified,  Sunday  had  the 
psychology  of  it,  for  we  are  told  that 
at  the  end  of  the  sermon  between  300 
and  400  persons  went  forward  "mak- 
ing a  total  of  more  than  2000  con- 
verts for  the  campaign  so  far."  We 
are  glad  to  be  told  that  as  a  result  of 
the  revival  McKeesport  is  to  be 
"cleaned  up." 

How  Miscegenation  Laws  Work 

Louisiana  is  one  of  the  States  that 
have  a  law  forbidding  marriage  of 
whites  and  negroes,  negroes  being 
those  who  have  any  trace  of  negro 
blood.  In  that  State  many  have  a 
small  fraction  of  negro  blood,  but 
nobody  knows  or  cares  until  some  one 
makes  trouble.  We  take  the  following 
from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of 
November  29,  as  quoted  in  the  Crisis: 

"She's  my  wife.  We  have  lived  together 
thirty-eight  vears.  The  law  cannot  estrange 
us,"  Thus  spoke  Joseph  Lawrence,  a  white 
farmer,  in  the  s.econd  criminal  court  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  recently,  while  he  was  await- 
ing trial  on  the  charge  of  marrying  a 
colored  woman.  Through  the  arrest  of  Law- 
rence and  his  colored  wife  the  police  dis- 


covered a  hard  situation.  All  around  Lee 
Station  the  white  farmers  and  fishermen 
and  other  classes  have  intermarried  with 
colored  people  and  reared  large  families  re- 
gardless of  the  law  against  such.  A  number 
of  arrests  have  been  made,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  convict  one  for  the  reason 
that  the  white  parties  all  went  on  the  stand 
and  swore  they  were  colored.  Just  what  the 
prosecuting  attorney  can  do  remains  to  be 
seen. 

It  is  an  infamous  law. 


The  Pope  has  addrest  an  encyclical  letter 
to  the  bishops,  of  Germany,  telling  them  that 
while  it  is  desirable  that  Catholic  workmen 
should  belong  to  Catholic  unions  only,  yet 
they  may  join  with  non-Catholics  where 
necessary  for  their  interests,  provided  the 
unions  are  not  conducted  on  unchristian 
principles.  That  would  shut  them  out  from 
such  unions  as  that  for  whose  crimes 
thirty-eight  men  have  jus,t  been  convicted. 

Much  public  notice  has  been  given  by  the 
sudden  resignation  and  departure  of  a  lead- 
ing Episcopal  rector  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
advice  of  his  bishop,  the  reason  being  with- 
held. Whether  the  reason  were  his  change 
of  faith  (he  is  an  extreme  high  church 
man),  or  some  moral  obliquity,  it  would 
seem  better  to  have  no  concealment,  and  to 
save  over-much  gossip. 

The  first  day  of  January,  1913,  is  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  greatest  legal 
reform  in  the  history  of  this  country,  if  not 
of  the  world.  On  that  day  slavery  was 
abolished  as  an  act  of  war  by  President 
Lincoln.  Success  followed,  and  union  was 
maintained  and  emancipation  assured.  To- 
day every  one  blesses  Lincoln  the  great 
Emancipator. 

The  Governor  of  Arizona  has  gone  a  step 
beyond  all  others  in  Progressive  policy  in 
recommending  that  the  constitution  of  the 
State  be  changed  so  as  to  abolish  the  use- 
less Senate.  He  wants  to  get  nearer  to  the 
people. 

The  British  doctors  are  giving  way;  they 
will  accept  positions  under  the  Insurance 
Act  in  defiance  of  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation. Equally  the  Ulster  opposition  to 
Home  Rule  will  fizzle  out. 

The  firing  of  a  bomb  at  Lord  Hardinge, 
Viceroy  of  India,  means  nothing  more  than 
that  there  are  fanatics  there.,  as  here,  and 
that  dynamite  can  be  had.  India  is  not 
honey-combed  with  sedition. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Southern 
Presbyterians  and  the  United  Presbyterians 
have  agreed  in  committee  on  a  basis  of 
union.  So  the  ^ood  work  proceeds.  Who 
should  hold  back? 


An  Unshrinkable  Dollar 

By  Irving  Fisher  , 

[Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale,  presented  to  the  American  Economies  Association,  on  December  28,  the 
following  ingenious  proposal  for  a  monetary  unit  which  would  correct  the  prevailing  tendency  toward 
high  prices.  The  article  will  be  reprinted,  together  with  a  report  of  the  discussion  it  provokes,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Association  next  March  Professor  Fisher  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  on 
mathematics,  the  theory  of  value,  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  conservation  and  public  health. 
In  The  Independent  of  Sept.  26,  1912,  he  proposed  "A  Stable  Monetary  Yardstick"  as  a  remedy  tor  the  rising 
cost  of  living. — Editor.]  f 

chapter  of  my  "Purchasing  Power  of 
Money"  and  to  a  forthcoming  article 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  reprints 
of  which  I  have  already  available  for 
distribution. 

Briefly  stated  the  plan  is  virtually 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar. This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
thought  once  expressed  by  President- 
elect Wilson.  The  aim  is  to  compen- 
sate for  losses  in  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  gold  by,  virtually,  putting  more 
gold  into  each  dollar.  As  fast  as  each 
grain  of  gold  loses  in  purchasing  pow- 
er, the  loss  is  offset  by  adding  the 
necessary  number  of  grains  of  gold  to 
the  dollar. 

We  so  seldom  see  gold  coin  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  ultimate 
unit  of  money  in  the  United  States  is 
a  certain  weight  of  gold.  Many  peo- 
ple are  under  the  impression  that  a 
dollar  is  something  created  by  Gov- 
ernment "fiat."  It  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  unit  of  merchandise.  Under- 
lying every  bank  note,  greenback  or 
other  form  of  money  which  we  handle 
daily  is  a  gold  dollar  with  which  this 
other  money  is  interconvertible.  This 
dollar  is  at  present  25.8  grains  of 
gold,  nine-tenths  fine. 

The  fact  that  every  dollar,  whether 
coin  or  paper,  is  practically  intercon- 
vertible with  25.8  grains  of  gold  bul- 
lion— mere  merchandise — fixes  the 
value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. Every  dollar  must  be  worth 
what  25.8  grains  of  gold  bullion  is 
worth — no  more  and  no  less. 

In  Mexico  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  is  about  half  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  and  consequently  it  takes 
about  two  Mexican  dollars  to  buy  one 
American  dollar  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Mexican  dollar  is  about 
half  of  that  of  the  American  dollar. 
That  is,  prices  in  Mexico,  [n  terms  of 


The  high  cost  of  living  is  seldom 
thought  of  as  a  monetary  question; 
yet  it  always  is  and  must  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  monetary  question,  for, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes 
of  high  prices,  whether  the  flood  of 
gold  or  other  factors,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  certain  it  is  that  high 
prices  always  imply  a  low  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  It  is  evident  that 
the  fact  that  prices  have  risen  since 
1896  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3  may  be  ex- 
prest  by  saying  that  the  dollar  has 
fallen  in  purchasing  power  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  2.  This  fall  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  or,  as 
some  people  prefer  to  express  it,  its 
"depreciation,"  is  now  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  as  abundant  statistics 
show.  Moreover  there  are  strong  in- 
dications that  this  fall  of  purchasing 
power  will  continue  in  the  future.  My 
present  object  is  to  indicate  a  possible 
remedy.  In  so  doing,  I  am  not  deny- 
ing the  importance  of  other  remedies 
and  am  not  claiming  to  provide  a  pan- 
acea for  all  the  ills  associated  with 
the  phrase  "the  high  cost  of  living." 
The  remedy  here  suggested  does  not 
take  the  place  of  economies  of  produc- 
tion, nor  does  it  concern  itself  with 
incomes  and  earning  power.  It  aims 
merely  to  establish  a  more  stable  unit 
in  which  to  measure  all  these  things, 
to  convert  our  dollar  into  a  fixt 
yardstick  of  purchasing  power. 

In  my  address  before  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, I  outlined  the  plan  in  a  very 
few  words.  Since  then  it  has  been 
much  discussed.  But  it  has  been  so 
often  misunderstood  that  I  am  taking 
this  earliest  opportunity  to  make  a 
fuller  statement  of  it  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  two  pages  devoted  to  it  in 
the  address  above  mentioned.  I  must 
refer  readers  desiring  still  fuller  and 
more  technical  details  to  the  closing 
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Mexican  dollars,  are  about  double 
what  they  would  be  if  measured  in 
American  dollars.  Some  of  the  South 
American  dollars  are  much  smaller 
in  gold  equivalent  than  Mexican  dol- 
lars and  therefore  prices  there  are 
still  higher.  A  dinner  in  some  places 
in  South  America  costs  several  thou- 
sad  dollars. 

Both  on  the  grounds  of  theory  and 
facts  we  may  accept  as  sound  the 
principle  that  the  lighter  the  gold  dol- 
lar the  less  its  purchasing  power  and 
the  more  magnified  the  scale  of  prices. 
Reversing  this,  we  may  say  that  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  dollars  would  in- 
crease their  purchasing  power  and 
cause  a  shrinkage  in  the  scale  of 
prices. 

What  is  true  for  South  America 
and  Mexico  is  true  for  the  United 
States.  An  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  dollar  would  tend  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  to 
reduce  the  scale  of  prices.  Evidently 
if  we  can  find  .some  way  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  dollar  just  fast 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  each  grain 
of  gold,  we  shall  have  a  fully  "com- 
pensated dollar,"  that  is,  a  dollar 
which  has  constantly  restored  to  it 
any  purchasing  power  it  may  lose  by 
gold  depreciation.  This  would  be 
"an  unshrinkable  dollar." 

We  now  have  a  dollar  of  fixt 
weight  (25.8  grains),  but  varying 
purchasing  power.  Under  the  plan 
proposed,  we  should  have  a  dollar  of 
fixt  purchasing  power,  but  varying 
weight. 

But,  the  reader  will  ask,  how  is  it 
possible  to  have  a  dollar  of  varying 
weight  without  the  annoyance  of  a 
constant  recoinage  of  gold  coin? 
Moreover,  if  this  can  be  done,  how 
can  we  know  at  any  time  what  weight 
the  dollar  ought  to  be  without  leaving 
this  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some 
political  official?  Here  are  two  very 
vital  questions. 

As  a  preparation  for  answering 
these  two  questions,  it  will  be  a  little 
easier  to  explain  the  principle  of  the 
proposal  if  for  a  moment  we  assume 


that  there  are  no  actual  gold  coins  in 
circulation,  but  only  gold  certificates. 
This  supposition  is,  in  fact,  not  very 
far  from  the  truth  in  the  United 
States.  For,  outside  of  California, 
there  is  very  little  actual  gold  coin  in 
circulation.  We  have  instead  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  of  gold  certificates  in 
circulation,  representing  gold  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  supposing  for  the  moment  that 
gold  circulates  in  no  other  way.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that  the  ultimate  gold  dollar  is  out  of 
sight  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  bars  of  gold  bullion.  Every 
25.8  grains  of  this  gold  bullion  is  a 
virtual  dollar  behind  a  dollar  of  gold 
certificates  outstanding.  A  gold  bar 
(of  standard  bullion)  weighing  25,- 
800  grains  virtually  contains  1,000 
gold  dollars. 

The  gold  miner  takes  such  bars  of 
standard  gold  to  the  Mint  and  depos- 
its them  without  waiting  for  their 
coinage,  receiving  gold  certificates  in 
return,  one  dollar  of  gold  certificates 
for  each  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold 
which  he  deposits.  On  the  other  hand, 
holders  of  gold  certificates  may  at  any 
time  receive  gold  bullion  in  return, 
when  they  desire  this  for  export,  or 
for  use  in  the  arts  of  jewelry,  dentist- 
ry, gilding,  etc.,  receiving  25.8  grains 
of  gold  for  each  dollar  of  gold  certifi- 
cates. Thus  the  Government  on  de- 
mand gives  money  for  bullion  or  bul- 
lion for  money  at  the  rate  of  25.8 
grains  of  bullion  per  dollar;  the  vir- 
tual, though  invisible,  dollar  being 
this  25.8  grains  of  gold  bullion,  nine- 
tenths  fine. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  25.8 
grains  is  purely  arbitrary.  It  might 
be  half  that  amount,  as  in  Mexico,  or 
a  much  smaller  fraction,  as  in  South 
America.  But  most  people  assume 
that  this  figure,  25.8  grains,  having 
once  been  fixt,  as  it  was  eighty  years 
ago,  must  never  again  be  changed,  the 
idea  being  that  to  change  it  would  be 
to  disturb  our  unit  of  value.  Unfor- 
tunately our  dollar  as  a  unit  of  value 
is  being  disturbed  every  minute.  The 
oroblem  is  how  to  prevent  such  dis- 
turbance. 
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The  proposal  here  made  is  to 
change  the  weight  of  the  dollar  as  an 
offset  to  changes  in  value.  If  there 
are  no  gold  coins,  it  is  very  easy  to 
do  this.  For  example,  if  there  should 
be  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
value,  i.e.,  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
then  the  weight  of  gold  bullion  which 
constitutes  the  virtual  dollar  would  be 
declared  one  per  cent,  greater,  becom- 
ing 26.058  instead  of  25.8.  If  there 
should  be  an-  increase  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold,  the  weight  of  the 
virtual  dollar  would  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. Whenever  the  gold  miner 
took  gold  to  the  Mint,  he  would  re- 
ceive a  gold  certificate  not  necessarily 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  25.8 
grains  of  standard  gold,  but  for  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount  as  the  case 
might  be,  the  amount  always  being 
that  amount  which  would  possess  the 
same  purchasing  power.  Similarly 
the  holder  of  gold  certificates  who 
wishes  them  redeemed  in  bullion  for 
export  or  for  the  arts,  would  not  al- 
ways get  exactly  25.8  grains  for  each 
dollar  of  certificates,  but  a  larger  or 
smaller  sum,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Thus  the  Government  would  be  re- 
ceiving gold  from  the  miner  and  giv- 
ing it  out  to  the  jeweler  just  as  at 
present,  but  in  varying  weights  per 
dollar,  instead  of  at  the  arbitrarily 
fixt  weight  of  25.8  grains.  The 
weight  of  gold  per  dollar  in  which, 
at  any  particular  time,  gold  certifi- 
cates were  redeemable  would  consti- 
tute the  virtual  and  only  gold  dollar. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  to 
change  up  and  down  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar  (i.e.,  the  amount  of 
gold  bullion  interconvertible  with  a 
dollar  of  gold  certificates),  and  with- 
out any  recoinage  or  other  interfer- 
ance  with  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  currency  in  our  pockets. 

We  should  familiarize  ourselves 
with  another  way  of  stating  all  this. 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment receives  gold  bullion  at  the  Mint 
and  uses  this  for  redeeming  gold  cer- 
tificates, we  may,  if  we  prefer,  say 
that  the  Government  buys  and  sells 
gold.      It  buys  gold  from  the  miner, 


sells  gold  to  the  jeweler,  who  redeems 
these  certificates.  At  present,  the 
price  at  which  gold  is  bought  and  sold 
by  the  Government  is  $18.60  an  ounce 
(for  standard  gold  nine-tenths  fine). 
This  is  easily  figured  out  from  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar;  for  25.8 
grains  of  gold  being  our  present  dol- 
lar, each  ounce  (or  480  grains)  of 
gold  bullion  contains  480/25.8  or  18.60 
virtual  dollars.  To  say,  then,  that  we 
now  have  a  fixt  weight  in  our  gold 
dollar,  25.8  grains,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say  that  we  have  a  fixt  Gov- 
ernment price  for  gold,  $18.60  per 
ounce.  To  raise  the  weight  of  the 
gold  dollar  one  per  cent.,  or  from 
25.8  grains  to  26.058  grains,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  lower  the  Govern- 
ment price  of  gold  from  $18.60  to 
$18.42  per  ounce. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  ques- 
tion: How  would  it  be  possible  to 
know  the  proper  adjustments  to  be 
made  in  the  weight  of  the  virtual  dol- 
lar— the  gold  bullion  interconvertible 
with  each  dollar  of  gold  certificates — 
without  putting  a  dangerous  power  of 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment officials?  In  other  words,  how 
can  the  adjustment  in  the  weight  of 
the  virtual  dollar  be  made  automatic? 
The  answer  is:  By  means  of  statis- 
tics called  "index  numbers  of  prices." 
Such  statistics  are  today  published 
by  the  London  Economist,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Labor,  and  several 
commercial  agencies,  such  as  Brad- 
street.  The  index  number  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  is  based  on  the 
wholesale  prices  of  257  commodities, 
and  shows  from  year  to  year  the  ex- 
tent to  which  prices  on  the  whole  ad- 
vance or  fall.  Thus,  in  any  one  year, 
some  of  the  257  commodities  may  rise 
in  price  more  than  others,  and  some 
may  not  rise  in  price  at  all  or  may 
even  fall ;  but  the  index  number  shows 
the  average  movement  of  all  the  257. 

There  are  various  systems  of  index 
numbers,  but  they  practically  all 
agree  remarkably  well  with  each 
other.  When  once  a  system  of  index 
numbers   is  decided   upon,   their  nu- 
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merical  calculation  becomes  a  purely 
clerical  matter.  A  statistical  bureau 
(as  for  instance  the  present  Bureau 
of  Labor  or  an  international  statisti- 
cal office)  would  compile  and  publish 
these  statistics  periodically  and  the 
actual  prices  on  which  they  were 
based.  If  at  any  time  the  official  in- 
dex number  showed  that  the  price  lev- 
el had  risen  one  per  cent.,  this  would 
be  the  signal  for  an  increase  of  one 
per  cent,  in  the  virtual  dollar. 

The  plan,  then,  is:  First,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  calculation  of  an  official 
index  number  of  prices;  second,  to 
adjust  correspondingly  the  official 
weight  of  the  virtual  dollar  at  which 
the  Government  shall  issue  gold  certi- 
ficates to  miners  or  redeem  them  for 
jewelers,  in  other  words  to  adjust  the 
official  prices  of  gold  at  which  the 
Government  stands  ready  to  buy  or 
sell  at  the  option  of  the  public. 

This,  then,  is  the  plan  in  brief — a 
plan  virtually  to  mark  up  or  down 
the  weight  of  the  dollar  (i.e.,  to  mark 
down  or  up  the  price  of  gold  bullion) 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  deviations 
above  or  below  par  of  the  index  num- 
ber of  prices. 

A  few  additional  details  essential 
to  the  working  of  the  plan  may  now 
be  briefly  mentioned.  The  reader  is 
still  waiting  to  see  how  actual  gold 
coin  could  be  used  in  such  a  system. 
To  be  continually  recoining  the  gold 
in  circulation  would,  of  course,  be 
quite  impracticable.  But  this  would 
be  unnecessary.  Existing  gold  coin 
would  remain  unchanged  at  25.8 
grains  per  dollar,  and  new  gold  coins 
would  be  given  the  same  weight.  Gold 
coins  would  simply  become  what  the 
silver  dollar  now  is,  token  coins.  Or, 
better,  they  would  be,  like  the  gold 
certificates,  mere  warehouse  receipts, 
or,  as  it  were,  "brass  checks"  for  gold 
"  bullion  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury. 
Otherwise  exprest,  gold  coin  would 
be  merely  gold  certificates  printed  on 
gold  instead  of  on  paper.  They  would 
be  used  exactly  as  gold  certificates  are 
used — namely,  issuable  to  the  gold 
miner  in  return  for  his  bullion,  and 
redeemable  for  those  who  wished  bul- 
lion for  export  or  in  the  arts. 


The   excess    of    bullion   over    the 
weight   of    the    coined   dollar   itself 
would  be  analogous  to  what  has  gen- 
erally been  called  "seigniorage;"  so 
that  in  a  sense,  the  plan  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  plan  to  restore  the  an- 
cient custom  of  seigniorage  on  gold 
coin.     Thus,  if  the  virtual  dollar  were 
at  any  time  35.8  grains,  the  excess  of 
ten  grains  above  the  weight  of  the 
coin    dollar,    25.8    grains,    would    be 
"seigniorage."     The   gold  miner,   in 
return  for  every  35.8  grains  of  stand- 
ard gold  bullion  taken  to  the  Mint, 
would  receive,  at  his  option,  a  gold 
certificate  on  paper,  or  a  gold  certifi- 
cate on  gold  (i.e.,  a  dollar  gold  coin) 
— the   latter   containing,   just   as   at 
present,  25.8  grains.     Any  holder  of 
gold  coin,  old  or  new,  and  any  holder 
of  gold  certificates  could  receive  from 
the  Government  gold  bullion  at  the 
official   rate  declared   from  time    to 
time.     He  would  thus  be  receiving  a 
larger  quantity  of  gold  bullion  than 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  gold  dol- 
lar.    The  gold  coin  would  then,  like 
all  our  other  coins,  be  worth  more  as 
coin  than  as  bullion,   and  its  value 
would  be  determined  just  as  the  value 
of  a  gold  certificate  or  any  other  pa- 
per money  is  today  determined,  by 
the  ultimate  bullion    with    which    it 
would  be  interconvertible,   this  bul- 
lion being  of  greater  weight  than  the 
weight  of  the  dollar  itself. 

The  only  real  complication  which 
would  be  introduced  by  allowing  gold 
coin  to  remain  at  its  present  weight 
and  fineness  would  be  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  system  when  prices 
tended  to  fall  below  the  par  or  starting 
point  at  which  the  system  began.  The 
weight  of  the  virtual  gold  dollar  could 
never  be  reduced  below  the  weight  of 
the  coin  dollar ;  for  if  this  were  done, 
the  seigniorage  would  become  a  minus 
quantity  and  all  the  gold  coin  would 
be  immediately  melted  into  bullion, 
being  worth  more  melted  than  coined. 
One  proviso,  therefore,  in  the  system 
would  be  that  the  weight  of  the  vir- 
tual dollar  should  never  be  less  than 
25.8  grains  and  that  therefore  the 
Government  price  of  gold  should  nev- 
er be  more  than    $18.60    per  ounce. 
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Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  present  dis- 
satisfaction with  high  prices,  many 
people  would  not  object  to  this  limi- 
tation, which  permits  prices  to  fall 
below  the  present  level,  but  does  not 
permit  them  to  rise  further.     Yet  it 
is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both 
ways.     Consequently,  while  I  person- 
ally look  forward  to  an  upward  ten- 
dency of  prices  in  the  future,  the  pos- 
sibility  of    a  ,  downward   movement 
should  be  provided  for.  For  this  pur- 
pose, gold  coin  could,  if  desired,  be  re- 
called at  the  outset  and  recoined  in 
lighter  weight,  just  as  the  Philippine 
peso   was   recalled    and    reduced   in 
weight  when  the  recent  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  threatened  to  lead  to 
melting  the  silver  pesos.  But  I  do  not 
advocate  crossing  the  bridge  until  we 
come  to  it.     It  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  in  advance  for  crossing  it  in 
case  we  should  ever  come  to  it.     This 
could  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.    It 
could  be  provided  that,  if  ever  the 
price  level  should,  in  the  future,  sink 
more  than,  say,  ten  per  cent,  below 
the  original  par  or  price  level  from 
which   the   system   started,   all   gold 
coins  should  then  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  gold  certificates  em- 
ployed   instead.       In    this    way    we 
should   be  rid   of    any   complication 
from  the  use  of  gold  coin,  and  would 
be  at  liberty  forever  after  to  adjust 
the  weight  of  the  virtual  dollar  down- 
ward as  well  as  upward.     Or,  if  pre- 
ferred,   it   could    be    arranged    that 
when  prices  should  sink  more  than 
the  suggested  limit  of  ten  per  cent, 
below  the  original  level,  we  should 
then  recoin  and  reduce  our  gold  coins. 
This  would  merely  mean  that  the  gold 
on  which  we  print  our  gold  certifi- 
cates would  be  reduced  in  weight.     It 
would  not,  of  course,  reduce  the  value 
of  the  gold  coin  any  more  than  the 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  Philip- 
pine peso  which  was  made  for  a  simi- 
lar contingency — or,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample nearer  home,  the  reduction  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  our  sub- 
sidiary silver  coins  half  a  century  ago 
— had   any   tendency   to   reduce   the 
value  of  these  coins. 

If  the  latter  plan  were  chosqn,  the 


amount  of  reduction  in  the  gold  coin 
should  be  enough  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable margin  for  any  similar  emer- 
gencies in  the  future.  Any  subsequent 
recoinage  would  thus  be  deferred  a 
long  time  and  similar  provision  for 
them  could  be  made.  Personally,  I 
should  prefer  the  former  method, 
eliminating  gold  coins  altogether. 
Another  essential  detail  is  a  proviso 

to  avoid  speculation  in  gold  disastrous 
to  the  Government.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  slight 
Government  charge,  say  one  per  cent, 
for  minting.  This  charge,  which  ex- 
isted in  former  days,  is  called  brass- 
age. It  would  mean  that  the  price 
at  any  particular  date  at  which  the 
Government  bought  gold  would  be 
slightly  less  than  the  price  at  which 
it  sold  it.  Without  such  a  margin  to 
protect  the  Government,  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  Government  raised  its 
price,  say  from  $18  to  $18.10  an 
ounce,  speculators  might,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  rise,  buy  all  the  gold  in 
the  Government  vaults  at  $18  in  or- 
der to  sell  it  back  to  the  Government 
immediately  after  the  change  in  price, 
at  $18.10,  thus  profiting  ten  cents  per 
ounce  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

Similarly,  a  fall  in  price,  say  from 
$18.10  to  $18  per  ounce,  would  en- 
courage the  opposite  form  of  specu- 
lation. Holders  of  bullion  would  then 
rush  it  to  the  Government  to  sell  it  at 
the  present  rate  of  $18.10,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  change  in  price,  buy 
it  back  at  $18,  thus  profiting  again 
ten  cents  per  ounce  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  If,  however,  the 
Government  were  protected  by  a 
brassage  charge  of  one  per  cent.,  and 
if  it  were  provided  that  no  single 
shift  in  the  Government  pair  of 
prices,  whether  they  were  both  moved 
up  or  both  moved  down,  should  ex- 
ceed the  "brassage"  or  margin  be- 
tween them,  it  is  clear  that  no  such 
speculation  could  occur,  for  there 
would  be  a  greater  loss  from  the  pay- 
ments of  brassage  to  the  Governmenl 
than  any  speculative  gain  possible 
from  the  change  in  price. 

Other  details  relate  to  the  provis- 
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ions  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  gold  reserve  at  the  outset  where  no 
such  reserve  existed  in  the  first  place. 
In  the  United  States  we  could  utilize 
the  50,000,000  oz.  of  gold  already  in 
the  Treasury  for  the  very  purpose  of 
redeeming  the  $900,000,000  of  gold 
certificates  outstanding. 

Space  is  lacking  for  any  discussion 
of  the  numerous  supposed  objections 
to  the  plan  and  of  the  exact  way  in 
which  it  would  work.  A  diagram  has 
been  calculated  showing  roughly  what 


The  upper  and  rising  line  shows  the  course  of 
prices  as  it  actually  was.  The  lower  line,  deviat- 
ing only  slightly  from  the  level,  shows  the  course 
of  prices  as  it  might  have  been  with  a  compen- 
sated  dollar. 

would  have  happened  had  the  plan 
been  in  operation  since  1896.  Our 
price  level  today  would  have  been 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  then, 
instead  of  fifty  per  cent,  higher. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mechanism 
for  preserving  the  equality  between 
money  and  bullion  would  be  exactly 
the  same  as  the  mechanism  by  which 
this  equality  is  preserved  at  present. 
This  mechanism  now  keeps  our  scale 
of  prices  about  fifty  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  scale  of  prices  in  Mexico.  It 
keeps  our  dollar  worth  25.8  grains  of 
gold  and  it  could  keep  it  worth  26 
grains  or  30  grains  or  any  other  num- 
ber required  from  time  to  time. 

After  carefully  examining  all  ob- 


jections which  have  been   offered,  1 
quite    agree    with    Mr.    Babson,    the 
business  statistician,  who  writes  that 
"only  those  disagree  with  you  who 
misunderstand  you." 

In  spite  of  all  the  adverse  criticism 
based  on  the  few  lines  of  newspaper 
reports  of  a  speech  mainly  devoted  to 
another  subject,  the  great  mass  of 
opinion  is  favorable,  and  is  growing 
more  so  continually.  My  colleague, 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  unreserv- 
edly endorses  the  plan,  as  do  most 
other  economists.  A  number  of  finan- 
cial journals,  a  number  of  presidents 
of  banks,  business  statisticians  and 
men  in  high  positions  throughout  the 
world  have  done  the  same. 

Besides  these  allies,  there  is  anoth- 
er and  more  powerful  ally  to  help 
any  logical  argument  for  standardiz- 
ing the  dollar,  and  that  is  the  grim 
and  constant  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  must  be  clear  that  our  present  gold 
standard,  so  called — a  standard  really 
of  weight  and  not  of  value — has 
wrought  untold  mischief.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century — from  1873  to  1896 
— the  dollar  increased  in  purchasing 
power  and  caused  a  prolonged  depres- 
sion of  trade,  culminating  in  the  po- 
litical upheaval  which  led  to  the  free 
silver  campaign  of  1896,  when  the 
remedy  proposed  was  worse  than  the 
disease.  We  have  since  then  had  a 
reverse  movement,  and  the  growing 
clamor  of  discontent  is  daily  adding 
to  the  ranks  of  the  socialists,  also 
ready  with  quack  remedies.  Unless 
a  really  scientific  remedy  is  enacted, 
society  will  be  imperiled  by  those  who, 
while  feeling  the  pinch  from  changes 
in  monetary  standards,  do  not  recog- 
nize the  cause. 

A  laboring  man  who  put  $100  in 
the  savings  bank  fifteen  years  ago 
and  now  withdraws  his  $150,  fondly 
imagines  that  he  has  50  per  cent, 
more  than  he  put  in.  But  when  he 
comes  to  spend  it  he  finds  that  his 
whole  $150  will  buy  no  more  than  his 
original  $100  would  have  bought  in 
1896.  In  other  words,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  gold  has  tricked  him  out  of  all 
his  interest.  Naturally  he  is  discon- 
tented, and  wants  to  attack  some- 
thing, he  does  not  much  care  what. 
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He  is  one  of  millions  of  victims  of  a  the  chances  of  gold  mining.  At  first 
shrinking  dollar,  just  as,  twenty  we  could  not  standardize  units  of  elec- 
years  ago,  his  father  may  have  been  tricity  because  we  had  no  adequate  in- 
one  of  the  millions  of  victims  of  an  struments  for  measuring  those  elu- 
appreciating  dollar.  sive  magnitudes.  But  as  soon  as  such 

Instead  of  a  standard  which  first  measuring  devices  were  in/en^ 
benefits  the  creditor  at  the  expense  of  these ,  ^^T^  standardized.  We 
the  debtor,  and  then  benefits  the  debt-  ha7e  ,hltlf  rt°  ¥d  similar  excuse  for 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor,  let  "J*  standardizing  the  dollar  as  a  unit 
us  have  a  system  which  gives  a  of  purchasing  power,  and  so  a  stand- 
square  deal  to  all.  ?rd  * or  deferred  payments ;  we  had  no 

instrument  for  measuring  it  or  device 

We  have  standardized  every  other  for  putting  the  results  in  practice, 

unit  m  commerce  except  the  most  1m-  y/itft  tne  development  of  index  nuir- 

portant  and  universal  unit -of  all,  the  bers,  however,  and  the  device  of  ad- 

umt  of  purchasing  power.  What  busi-  justing  the  seigniorage  according  to 

ness  man  would  consent  for  a  moment  those  index  numbers,  we  now  have 

to  make  a  contract  in  terms  of  yards  at  hand  all  the  materials  for  scientifi- 

of  cloth  or  tons  of  coal,  and  leave  the  cany  standardizing  the  dollar  and  for 

size  of  the  yard  or  the  ton  to  chance?  realizing  the  long-coveted  ideal  of  a 

Once  the  yard  was  the  girth  of  a  man.  "multiple  standard"  of  value.   In  this 

In  order  to  make  it  constant,  we  have  way  ft  is  within  the  power  of  society, 

standardized  it.     We  have  standard-  wnen  it  chooses,  to  create  a  standard 

ized  even  our  new  units  of  electricity,  monetary  yardstick,  an  "unshrinkable 

the  ohm,  the  kilowatt,  the  ampere  and  dollar." 

the  volt.      But  the  dollar  is  still  left  to  Neiv  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Year 

By  Katharine  Lee  Bates 

Green  year,  green  year, 
Sweet  with  sun  and  showers, 
A  windblown  spray  whose  blossoms  bright 
Are  the  seven-colored  hours, 
A  dancing  spray  whose  leaves  delight 
In  azure  gleam  and  silver  haze, 
Green  year.    . 

White  year,  white  year, 
Muffled  soft  in  snow, 
A  diamond  spray  whose  gems  are  gone 
Before  their  grace  we  know, 
A  crystal-coated  spray  whose  hours 
Melt  when  looked  upon, 
Hoarfrost  stars  and  hoarfrost  flowers, 
White  year! 

New  year,  new  year 
From  rosy  leaf  to  gold, 
A  shining  spray  on  the  Tree  of  Time 
Where  myriad  sprays  unfold, 
A  spray  so  fair  that  God  may  see 
And  gather  it,  bloom  and  rime, 
To  deck  the  doors  of  Eternity, 
New  Year! 
Wellesley.  Mass, 


Gipsying  to  the  South 

How  Gumption  and  Faculty  Made  it  Possible  to. Hunt  Health 
and  Pleasure  and  How  We  Found  Both 
By  Alice  M.  and  M.  F.  Hackley 


In  these  days,  when  we  hear  de- 
mands on  every  hand  for  "fresh  air" 
in  the  "simple  life,"  it  may  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  describe  our  experi- 
ment in  attaining  these  desired  ends, 
with  very  little  outlay.  This  experi- 
ment, let  me  say  at  the  outset,  was 
so  successful  on  its  initial  trial,  that 
we  repeated  it  twice;  and  now  we 
feel  it  has  become  almost  a  habit,  so 
enamored  are  we  of  the  out-door  life. 

Our  venture  came  about  in  this 
way.  We  live  on  a  small  farm  in 
northern  Ohio.  In  summer,  one  could 
not  wish  for  a  lovelier  home,  or  a 
more  salubrious  climate ;  but  the  win- 
ter is  too  rigorous  for  anyone  who  is 
not  in  good  health.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  family  physician  told  my  hus- 
band that  he  ought  to  give  up  work, 
go  South,  and  live  out-of-doors,  dur- 
ing the  severe  months.  Such  a  man- 
date at  first  simply  dazed  us,  so  im- 
possible of  realization  did  it  seem; 
but  we  soon  began  to  discuss  ways 
and  means.  We  found  that  two  round 
trip  tickets  to  the  mountains  of 
northern  Alabama,  the  locality  sug- 
gested, and  the  board  after  our  ar- 
rival, would  be  quite  beyond  our 
slender  purse,  so,  with  a  "middle 
west"  counterfeit  of  what  the  Yan- 
kees call  "gumption,"  we  set  to  work 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

As  we  reviewed  the  situation,  the 
first  thing  in  our  favor,  seemed  to  be 
a  determination  to  follow  the  advice 
of  our  medical  man.  Just  that  very 
resolution  gave  to  the  project,  an  ap- 
pearance of  wahrscheinlichkeit,  as 
our  German  friends  would  say.  At 
this  point  two  important  questions 
confronted  us.  The  first  was,  if  rail- 
roads were  beyond  us,  what  other 
means  of  locomotion  could  we  find? 
Next,  if  the  man  of  the  family  was 
temporarily  incapacitated,  how  could 
the  woman  help?  For  it  was  patent 
to  us  both  that  she  must  be  the  wage 


earner  for  the  time  being. 

The  latter  problem  was  the  more 
easily  disposed  of;  perhaps  I  could 
teach,  as  I  did  before  our  marriage, 
if  we  could  only  reach  the  Southland ; 
for  the  schools  in  that  region,  we 
found,  did  not  open  until  November, 
and  closed  in  May. 

Then  we  discussed  our  assets,  and 
these  proved  to  be,  as  far  as  the  first 
question  was  concerned,  a  good 
sound  horse,  Dolly,  by  name,  and  a 
love  of  camping  out.  Dolly  should  be 
our  means  of  locomotion,  and  our 
fondness  for  camping,  would  make 
the  journey  a  beautiful  and  pro- 
longed picnic !  Not  living  in  the  era 
of  pillions,  we  must  think  of  some 
other  device,  whereby  one  horse 
could  be  made  to  carry  two  mortals. 
That  question  was  finally  settled ;  we 
could  have  a  top  made  for  our  light 
farm  wagon,  keeping  down  the 
weight  for  the  horse's  sake.  Having 
reached  this  decision,  we  proceeded 
to  prepare  for  our  expedition. 

In  order  to  help  others  who  may 
wish  to  go  and  do  likewise,  let  me 
describe  our  "caravan,"  and  show 
some  pictures  of  it;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  poor  Dolly  is  not  in 
reality  the  "hammer-headed  beast," 
which  she  appears  to  be.  That  eccen- 
tricity is  due  to  her  being  out  of 
focus,  thanks  to  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher ! 

The  wagon,  as  I  said,  was  one  we 
had.  It  was  nine  by  three  feet.  The 
top  was  made  by  an  ingenious  black- 
smith under  the  direction  of  my  hus- 
band, who  planned  it  all.  It  was  built 
one  foot  wider,  and  one  and  a  half 
feet  longer  than  the  wagon  box.  It 
was  fastened  to  the  latter  by  four 
long  bolts,  making  the  whole  safe 
and  indivisible  during  the  journey. 
The  covering  was  unbleached  muslin, 
sized  with  beeswax  and  oil,  and 
painted  inside  and  out  with  a  quiet 
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shade  of  gray.  The  entire  weight  of 
the  outfit,  including  its  occupants, 
was  about  1200  pounds. 

Now  for  a  description  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  caravan.  Do  you  see  that 
box  in  front  of  the  dashboard?  It  is 
divided  horizontally  into  two  parts. 


hung  on  hooks,   are  a  lantern  and 
pails. 

So  much  for  the  outside.  Inside, 
across  the  back,  is  the  bed.  Do  not 
say  it  is  too  small;  for  it  is  six  feet 
long  and  holds  a  three-quarter  mat- 
tress.   Notice  the  extension  on  either 


SKETCH     MAP    OF    THE     ROUTE      ABOUT     ! MILKS 


The  upper  half  contains  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  oats;  and  the  lower, 
an  oil  can,  a  wagon  jack,  wagon 
grease,  and  Dolly's  toilet  articles ! 

Across  the  back  of  the  wagon,  you 
will  see  a  pole  and  rope,  with  which 
we  shall  stake  out  the  horse.  Beneath 
the  projection  of  the  top,  at  the  back, 
are  fastened  our  ladder  and  the  blan- 
kets for  Dolly's  use.  On  the  shelf  at 
the  side,  we  carry  hay.  Under  the 
wagon   in   front  of  the   ladder   and 


side  over  the  back  wheels;  this, 
added  to  the  width  of  the  wagon  box, 
gives  the  required  length. 

Under  the  bed,  we  carry  our  cloth- 
ing in  an  old-fashioned  ''extension- 
case,"  which,  when  divided,  gives  one 
part  for  my  husband's  use,  and  the 
other  for  mine.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  we  did  not  burden  ourselves 
with  a  great  amount  i^'  wearing  ap- 
parel. It  was  necessary  to  have  a  suit 
apiece    for    every    day,    and    one    for 
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best,  with  change  of  underclothing 
appropriate  for  cold  or  warm  days 
and  nights,  for  we  traveled  from  the 
forty-second  to  the  thirty-fourth  de- 
gree north  latitude,  and  so  experi- 
enced a  variety  of  temperature.  We 
also  kept  our  household  linen  under 
the  couch.  All  campers  will  under- 
stand that,  in  order  to  economize 
space,  we  carried  few  articles  and 
had  them  washed  frequently. 

In  front  of  the  bed,  may  be  seen 
our  "Happy  Rover"  camp  stove, 
made  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  It  is  twenty- 
four  inches  long,  fifteen  inches  wide, 
and  eleven  inches  high.  It  has  a  good 
oven  and  a  fire  box,  in  which  we 
burned  wood  gathered  along  the 
roadside.  On  this  little  stove,  I  cooked 
anything  that  could  be  boiled,  or 
fried,  or  baked,  (with  the  exception 
of  bread,  which  requires  too  hot  a 
fire  for  the  wagon ;  but  I  baked  very 
good  bread  in  it,  "if  I  do  say  it  as 
oughtn't,"  when  we  used  it  later  in 
our  house  in  Alabama).  The  wagon 
wall  behind  the  stove,  was  protected 


we  passed  under  overhanging  boughs. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  wagon, 
is  a  shelf -table,  which  hooks  up  when 
not  required,  and  this  we  covered 
with  white  oilcloth.  Under  the  table, 
and  acting  as  a  support  for  it  when 
down,  is  a  miniature  cupboard,  made 
with  a  light  wood  frame,  and  sim- 
ilarly protected.  This  held  our  white 
enamel  table  ware  and  cooking  uten- 
sils. There  is  sufficient  space  in  which 
to  walk  between  the  stove  and  table, 
when  the  latter  is  down  in  place.  At 
meal  time  we  remove  our  spring 
wagon  seat,  and  one  of  us  uses  a 
camp  chair  at  table,  while  the  other 
sits  on  the  bed. 

Across  the  inside  of  the  dashboard, 
is  a  series  of  shallow  shelves,  on 
which  we  keep  tin  or  glass  cans 
containing  provisions,  our  few 
books,  writing  materials,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  medicines.  We  carry  our 
drinking  water  in  a  large  demijohn 
strapped  by  its  handle  to  the  corner 
of  the  wagon.  A  sufficiency  of  good 
water  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  one 


A     HALT    FOR     REFRESHMENT 


against  fire,  by  a  sheet  of  zinc.  The  often  camps   near  rivers  or  creeks, 

stove  pipe  went  straight  up  from  the  where    the    horse    can    drink,    but 

stove,    but    did    not    protrude    more  where  we  would  not  dare  to,  in  this 

than  four  or  five  inches  above  the  age  of  precaution  against  typhoid, 
roof,  in  order  to  avoid  catching  as         The  opening  at  the  back  of  the 
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caravan,  may  be  closed,  partially  or  pense  account,  when  we  reached  our 

entirely,  by  a  canvas  curtain  rolling  objective  point,  read  thus: 

up  and  fastening  with  buttons  such     Wagon  top  $25.00 

as  are  used  on  the  side  curtains  of     Camp  stove 5.50 

surreys.  On  either  side  of  this  open-     Granite  household  utensils  4.00 

.  .  njj«  •      j  _r?'J     IViapS      J..UU 

mg,  is  a  small  stationary  window  of     Food  and  other  items ....      65.00 

celluloid  glass.  One  side  of  the  wag-  : 

on,  near  the  front,  may  be  closed  by        Total    $100.50 


ON   THE    I!().\li 


a  canvas  curtain  rolling  down  and 
buttoning.  Opposite  to  this  is  a  door, 
of  the  same  material,  which  is  easier 
to  use  as  a  means  of  egress,  while 
camping. 

We  can  completely  close  the  front 
opening  by  a  frame  containing  a 
large  sheet  of  celluloid  glass,  and 
held  in  place  by  wooden  cupboard 
buttons.  If  forced  to  drive  facing  a 
storm,  we  put  up  this  frame,  pass 
the  reins  through  a  slit  in  the  dash- 
board, and  sit  safely  inside,  while 
guiding  our  good  horse  who  is  pro- 
tected by  a  rubber  blanket.  When  not 
in  use,  this  frame  slips  between  the 
cupboard,  shelf-table  and  wall.  Un- 
der the  roof  projections,  close  to  the 
top,  in  the  center  of  both  back  and 
front  ends,  are  small  openings 
through  which  we  can  always  have 
ventilation,  without  the  rain  driving 
in. 

This  journey  of  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  miles,  took  us  fi fly- 
seven   days   to   accomplish.    Our   ex- 


That  amount  seems  to  us  little 
enough,  for  two  months'  entire  ex- 
penses, including  journey  and  board 
for  two  people  and  a  horse,  especially 
as  we  were  able  to  continue  using 
the  contents  of  the  caravan,  when 
we  started  housekeeping  in  our  lit- 
tle mountain  cabin.  The  stove  and 
wagon  top  served  their  purpose  on 
three  such  journeys. 

For  the  sake  of  being  sure  to 
choose  good  roads,  as  well  as  the 
shortest  way,  we  endeavored  to  pur- 
chase reliable  road  maps  of  the  five 
States  through  which  were  to  pass. 
We  were  unable,  however,  to  find 
any  except  for  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
(published  by  Mendenhall,  Cincin- 
nati). In  Indiana.  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  we  were1  forced  to  use 
Rand  &  McNally's  ordinary  pockel 
atlas,  which  at  least  gave  US  the  di- 
rection in  which  to  go;  but  it  may 
aid  some  one  wishing  to  undertake  a 
similar  trip,  if  I  add  a  rough  map 
of  our  entire  route,  giving  only  the 
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towns  and  villages  through  which  we 
drove. 

We  left  home  early  in  September, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  sleeping  out  before  the 
nights  became  too  cold.  Before  leav- 
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ing,  we  gave  an  itinerary  of  our 
route-to-be,  to  friends  and  relatives, 
who  sent  us  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines as  well,  as  letters,  in  care  of  the 
various  post  offices.  The  first  two  we 
passed  on  to  courteous  people  along 
our  line  of  march,  in  recognition  of 
kindly  attentions  from  them. 

We  made  a  resolution  that  on  no 
account  would  we  travel  on  Sunday 
for,  apart  from  the  religious  side  of 
the  question,  one  day  a  week  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  perfect  physical 
rest,  both  for  horse  and  owners.  We 
adhered  strictly  to  this  rule,  and  we 
feel  sure  it  had  much  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  endure 
the  journey  so  well.  We  averaged  six- 
teen miles  daily,  without  the  least 
harm  to  our  steed.  We  started  early 
and  rested  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  especially  as  we  approached  the 
South. 

On  cold  or  stormy  nights,  if  we 
were  near  a  settlement,  we  usually 
stabled  Dolly ;  and  a  few  times,  on 
similar  occasions,  we  persuaded  some 
inhabitant  to  give  us  shelter  also. 
This,  however,  we  resorted  to  only 


when  necessary,  as  we  came  to  pre- 
fer the  airiness  of  our  little  house 
on  wheels. 

We  always  planned  to  reach  the 
outskirts  of  cities  or  villages,  (if  we 
could  not  get  to  the  open  country  be- 
fore night-fall),  asking  permission 
to  drive  into  a  vacant  lot,  for  we  had 
no  desire  to  be  the  "observed  of  all 
observers,"  when  we  pitched  camp. 
We  found,  however,  that  the  ideal 
camping  ground  was  a  woods,  near  a 
water  supply,  for  the  sake  of  the 
equine  member  of  the  party. 

Soon  after  our  departure  we  de- 
cided that  "caravaning"  was  the 
most  fascinating  form  of  out-door 
living ;  and  we  were  able  to  say,  with 
George  Borrow's  gipsy,  of  the  joys 
of  the  wayside  traveller;  ''There's 
night  and  day,  brother,  both  sweet 
things ;  sun,  moon  and  stars,  brother, 
all  sweet  things ;  there's  likewise  a 
wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is  very  sweet, 
brother." 

It  is  certainly  the  most  satis- 
factory mode  of  enjoying  the  scenery. 
We  were  able  to  stop  in  any  lovely 
valley  which  appealed  to  our  fancy, 
or  beside  some  boisterous  mountain 
stream,  or  in  some  restful  woods, 
which  less  fortunate  people  must 
steam  past  at  sixty  miles  an  hour ! 

As  time  advanced  and  we  passed 
from  one  State  to  another,  the  beauty 
to  be  seen  on  every  hand  altered  but 
did  not  diminish.  I  remember  driving 
for  miles  at  two  different  seasons, 
over  a  certain  road  in  Kentucky. 
Once  it  was  in  autumn,  when  the 
brilliant  foliage  of  the  deciduous 
trees  contrasted  brightly  with  the 
dark  and  neighboring  evergreens. 
Again  it  was  in  spring,  when  most 
of  the  trees  were  just  bursting  into 
leaf;  the  charm  of  the  tender  green, 
together  with  the  Dink  blossoms  of 
the  "red  bud,"  silhouetted  against 
the  same  somber  woods  of  cedar,  will 
long  be  "photographically  lined  on 
the  tablet  of  my  mind."  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  through 
which  we  drove,  was,  of  course,  th^ 
blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,    When    we    reached    the. 
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South,  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  those 
holiday  scarcities  of  the  North, 
greeted  us  on  all  sides,  and  made  us 
feel  as  though  we  were  looking  at  a 
delightful  and  permanent  Christmas 
card. 

One's  sense  of  humor,  as  well  as 
one's  sense  of  beauty,  can  find  food 
for  enjoyment  at  almost  every  turn. 
Once,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  vil- 
lage, a  quaint  old  specimen  of  the 
rustic  police,  a  veritable  dogberry  of 
the  law,  accused  us  of  being  peddlers. 
Once  in  a  small  place  in  Alabama, 
where  we  stopped  to  buy  supplies,  we 
found  all  the  stores  closed,  as  if  the 
owners  were  on  holiday  bent  and  we 
were  informed  that  "Everybody  has 
done  gone  to  the  berryin'."  For  a 
brief  instant  we  had  visions  of  a 
wholesale  "berry  picking,"  and  then 
we  laughed,  and  waited  until  the 
mourning  village  returned,  and  the 
shop-keepers  resumed  their  occupa- 
tions. 

Among  the  interesting  episodes  in 
a  journey  like  ours,  is  the  crossing 
of  numerous  rivers  in  the  various 
ways  provided.  The  water  ways 
near  important  places,  were  usually 


spanned  by  carriage  bridges,  either 
toll  or  free.  On  many  others,  we 
found  small  steam  ferry  boats.  Be- 
sides these,  we  tried  ferries  run  by 
gasoline,  hand  or  horse-power,  and, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Dolly,  we 
forded  the  streams.  We  thought  the 
highways  as  a  whole  excellent,  but 
we  did  meet  a  few  execrable  moun- 
tain roads. 

On  our  arrival  at  our  destination 
in  Alabama,  I  took  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations at  "the  county  seat,  and 
was  given  a  school  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. There  we  dismantled  our  cara- 
van, after  renting  a  small  place  with 
a  cosy  cabin  and  a  barn  for  our  faith- 
ful Dolly.  While  I  attended  to  my 
duties  as  instructor  of  youth,  my 
husband  planted  a  tiny  garden  and 
raised  chickens. 

When  we  .started  North  again,  we 
not  only  felt  that  we  had  spent  a  de- 
lightful eight  months,  but  we  re- 
joiced that  the  invigorating  mountain 
air  and  mild  climate  had  produced 
the  result  hoped  for,  when  we  began 
our  experiment  of  gypsying  to  the 
South. 

Rowayton,  Comi. 


How  Mount  Holyoke  Freed  Itself  from 

Secret  Societies 


By  Elizabeth  Crane  Porter 


At  least  one  of  the  women's  col- 
leges may  claim  to  be  well  on  toward 
a  solution  of  the  secret  society  prob- 
lem. But  the  problem  there  was  still 
complicated  enough  to  be  interest- 
ing and  serious. 

The  five  societies  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke had  in  the  twenty  years  or  so  of 
their  existence  come  to  be  thoroly 
entrenched  in  the  life  of  the  college. 
They  were  started,  when  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke was  going  thru  a  period  of 
reconstruction,  with  the  admirable 
motive  of  adding  to  her  equipment 
everything  then  supposed  to  be  part 
of  a  model  college.  Every  one  was 
very  proud  of  them  then.  But  partly 
perhaps  because  of  their  local  char- 
acter, they  grew  to  have  an  extraor- 
dinary firm  grip  on  everything 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  under- 
graduates. As  the  college  grew,  the 
rushing  came  to  be  a  distressing  per- 
version of  normal  social  life.  Fresh- 
men did  little  but  talk  over  so-and- 
so's  chances  for  such-and-such  a 
fraternity  and  their  own  schedule  of 
engagements  for  the  next  few  days. 
The  rushing  season  was  long  and 
gave  plenty  of  time  for  a  promising 
girl  to  acquire  either  a  "swelled 
head" — which  "queered"  her  with 
her  contemporaries — or  a  series  of 
low  grades — which  "queered"  her 
with  the  office  and  often  led  to  her 
return  to  her  puzzled  and  outraged 
family. 

The  rushing  itself  was  simple 
enough,  as  it  was  prohibited  during 
class  hours  and  was  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  engagements  a  week 
with  any  one  society.  However  to  the 
freshman's  eye  the  life  of  the  college 
was  so  colored  by  the  whole  business 
that  the  most  casual  meetings  were 
significant  and  every  sally  forth 
upon  the  campus  a  new  adventure. 

The  whole  college  was  self-con- 
scious. Society  people  could  not  men- 


tion their  organizations  to  freshmen 
and  seldom  spoke  of  them  even  to 
their  particular  friends.  Non-society 
people  kept  apart  from  all  the  rush- 
ing, looked  on  with  disapproval  at  the 
treatment  of  the  freshmen  and  kept 
silent  except  among  themselves.  The 
freshmen  who  were  rushed  gossiped 
in  most  of  their  spare  time  and  be- 
haved with  circumspection  before 
upper  class  girls,  and  those  who  were 
not  being  rushed  went  about  miser- 
ably, stiffly  or  inconspicuously  as 
their  temperaments  demanded. 

The  non-society  people  formed  the 
majority  of  the  undergraduate  body, 
but  most  of  the  time  they  were  too 
disgusted  with  society  electioneering 
to  oppose  it  and  too  nebulous  a  body 
to  realize  that  they  had  any  force  of 
public  opinion.  The  faculty  looked 
on  in  distress  at  the  state  of  affairs, 
tho  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  most  of 
them  realized  how  things  stood;  it 
was  known  that  they  disapproved 
of  societies  but  that  any  changes 
must  first  come  from  the  students 
themselves.  After  a  time  the  societies 
began  to  overreach  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  elections,  and  there  were 
several  extremely  disagreeable  con- 
tests that  hung  on  the  society  ques- 
tion. Societies  that  were  known  to 
be  after  offices  for  their  members 
could  always  get  them  nominated, 
but  the  other  societies  usually  op- 
posed and  the  non-society  girls 
quietly  refused  to  vote  for  any  society 
member.  They  took  little  pains  with 
their  own  nominations,  but  they 
would  stubbornly  vote  ballot  after 
ballot  and  even  hour  after  hour  for 
the  non-society  candidate.  The  result 
was  the  really  competent  and  fine 
girls  from  the  societies  did  not  hold 
office  even  when  they  were  by  nature 
amiably  democratic. 

Things  got  in  such  a  muddle 
finally  that  a  few  non-society  girls 
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began  to  protest  in  the  college  maga- 
zine and  call  for  more  frank  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  more  sensible 
treatment  of  the  freshmen  and  a  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding.  They 
claimed  that  the  society  people  had 
no  idea  how  bitterly  the  bulk  of  the 
college  was  opposed  to  them ;  nor  did 
the  non-society  people  understand 
that  there  were  laudable  aims  and 
occasionally  real  achievement  on  the 
part  of  societies  as  such.  They  an- 
nounced that  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion would  continue  thruout  the 
year.  The  day  the  paragraph  ap- 
peared the  oldest  sorority  issued 
cards  for  a  tea  in  its  hitherto  quite 
private  room.  The  non-society  people 
went,  and  the  college  began  to  talk 
openly.  Then  all  the  other  societies 
opened  their  rooms,  and  before  long 
they  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  more  rushing  and  that  students 
would  not  be  taken  in  before  their 
sophomore  year.  Finally  a  society 
alumna  attacked  societies  chiefly  be- 
cause of  their  effect  on  the  girl  in- 
side— the  false  ideas  of  loyalty  that 
make  her  wear  herserf  out  in  incon- 
sequential matters,  her  waste  of 
nervous  energy,  the  danger  of  her 
missing  the  best  intellectual  benefits 
of  college  and  of  making  friends  of 
only  her  own  particular  kind.  Then 
came  the  formation  of  a  committee 
of  students,  alumnae  and  faculty  to 
weigh  the  whole  situation. 

About  that  time  public  opinion 
turned  all  the  way  over,  like  an  un- 
ruly church  bell.  People  talked 
plainly,  the  societies  did  some  real 
thinking  and  everyone  was  eager  to 
have  the  thing  thrashed  out.  After 
about  six  months  of  fruitful  discus- 
sion the  president  called  a  mass- 
meeting  of  the  society  members  and 
put  to  them  the  question  of  abolish- 
ment as  advised  by  the  committee, 
the  vote  was  strongly  against  per- 
petuation. It  was  a  fine  example  of 
the  essential  fairness,  open-minded- 
ness  and  real  democracy  of  the  col- 
lege woman,  as  well  as  the  firm  and 
tactful  course  of  President  Woolley. 
Many  of  the  society  alumnae  could 


not  see  the  effect  of  a  few  undemo- 
cratic societies  on  a  large,  well- 
housed  college,  and  as  their  vote  for 
disbanding  was  not  obtainable,  a 
faculty  vote  finally  abrogated  the 
charters.  The  effect  on  the  college 
was  the  same,  however,  for  the  senti- 
ment in  the  societies  was  still  a  con- 
viction of  their  own  unfitness  to  exist 
in  that  kind  of  college. 

Of  course  while  the  societies  are  in 
process  of  discontinuing,  plenty  of 
girls,  tho  opposed  in  principle, 
still  feel  that  their  convictions  will 
not  suffer  if  they  taste  the  apple,  as 
the  tree  will  shortly  be  taken  out  of 
everybody's  reach.  But  everywhere 
in  college  is  quiet  relief  that  societies 
are  going. 

"You  can  thank  your  lucky  stars 
that  you  are  out  of  it  all,"  says  the 
one  class  that  can  remember  any 
thing  of  the  old  system,  and  general 
opinion,  now  articulate  and  stronger 
than  ever  before,  is  quite  against  ex- 
clusive secret  societies  at  Mount 
Holyoke. 

The  advantages  of  the  change  are 
beginning  to  be  apparent  already. 
For  one  thing,  the  entering  classes 
have  a  far  more  natural  social  life. 
In  the  close  life  of  a  college  with 
dormitories  for  nearly  all  the  stu- 
dents, there  is  no  danger  that  the 
freshman  will  not  get  to  know  upper 
class  girls.  Moreover  she  is  not  now 
restrained  by  the  limits  of  her 
"crowd"  as  she  used  to  be  if  she 
joined  a  society  and  can  make  her 
own  friends  for  herself  in  her  own 
class.  She  is  more  likely  to  be  in- 
terested and  broadened  by  contact 
with  girls  of  a  different  type  from 
her  own  than  if  she  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  a  clique  that  by  its  col- 
lective choice  had  made  itself  into  a 
group  consisting  of  a  single  type. 
There  is  now  much  less  of  the  ex- 
perience that  many  non-society  girls 
went  thru  with — a  wretched  con- 
viction during  their  first  year  that 
because  they  were  not  rushed  there 
was  something  horrible  the  matter 
with  them,  a  bitter  and  neglected 
sophomore   year   and   an   awakening 
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sooner  or  later  to  the  possibilities  of 
an  independent  existence.  Morbid 
girls  will  go  through  it  in  any  case, 
but  such  a  career  is  not  now  fostered 
among  girls  of  the  normal  average 
type. 

The  regular  college  organizations 
are  all  gaining  by  the  concentration 
now  possible.  There  was  a  time  when 
dramatic  and  literary  organizations, 
for  example,  had  difficulty  in  having 
any  intercourse  based  entirely  on 
their  reasons  for  being.  Society  meet- 
ings, society  electioneering  and  so- 
ciety friendships  interfered  every- 
where. There  are  cliques  now,  of 
course,  but  they  do  not  carry  the 
prestige  of  a  fraternity,  they  do  not 
perpetuate  themselves  and  they  are 
not  ironclad. 

The  final  solution  of  the  matter  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  centralizing 
of  the  social  life  of  the  college  and 
the  closer  connection  of  the  college 
girl's  social  life  with  her  intellectual 
interests.  The  new  Student-Alumnae 
Building  which  Mount  Holyoke  is 
soon  to  build  will  be  a  center  for  all 
activities,  both  executive  and  social. 
There  is  already  a  non-exclusive  so- 


cial club  which  provides  a  dance  and 
a  play  every  week  or  so.  With  a  free 
field  it  should  develop  well.  Various 
schemes  are  afloat  for  providing 
points  of  contact  between  all  return- 
ing alumnae  and  students  such  as 
the  active  chapters  used  to  provide 
for  a  few.  Student  hostesses  ap- 
pointed at  intervals  would  give  to  all 
the  old  girls  the  characteristic  wel- 
come that  delights  '59  and  '99  alike. 

The  success  of  Mount  Holyoke's 
experience  in  dealing  with  so  delicate 
a  problem  was  largely  due  to  the 
straightforward  way  every  one  took 
hold  of  the  subject.  Considering  the 
number  concerned  there  was  little 
quibbling  or  begging  of  the  question ; 
and  in  view  of  the  feeling  that  any 
society  member  has  for  the  memories 
connected  with  her  college  friend- 
ships, remarkably  little  rancor  over 
the  result.  In  every  such  situation 
the  fairness  of  the  students  may 
safely  be  trusted,  for  the  college 
woman,  even  in  her  flighty  under- 
graduate days,  has  a  fine  sense  of 
citizenship  and  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  -the  community. 

New  York  City. 


Our  Canal  Treaties  and  Tolls 

By  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

[It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  tliis  Congress  to  rescind  its  action  exempting  American  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  its  share  of  the  canal  expenses  and  by  such  action  to  prevent  the  repudiation  of  our  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain.  That  we  gained  greatly  by  Great  Britain's  willingness  to  substitute  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  for  the  Clayton-B.ulwer  treaty  is  shown  in  this  article  by  Mr.  Bowen,  former  Minister  to 
Persia   and   to    Venezuela. — Editor.] 


On  November  18,  1901,  Mr.  John 
Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  concluded 
a  treaty,  commonly  called  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  which  was  de- 
clared to  supersede  the  convention 
that  had  been  signed  April  19,  1850, 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton  and  Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  and  that  is 
known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

The  object  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  in  view  in  nego- 
tiating the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
was  to  secure  the  right,  which  it  had 
surrendered  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  to  proceed  independently  of 


Great  Britain  to  construct  a  ship 
canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  oceans,  and  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  providing  for  the 
regulation  and  management  of  it.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  when  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty  was  made  the 
governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  each  considered 
that  it  had  effected  with  the  other  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  in  binding 
each  other  never  to  "obtain  or  main- 
tain for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship  canal,"  and  in 
agreeing    that    neither    government 
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should    "occupy''    or    "exercise    any 
dominion"  over  any  part  of  Central 
America,    or    fortify    the    canal,    or 
"take  any  advantage  of  any  intimacy, 
or  use  any  alliance     .     .     .     for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or 
advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or 
navigation  thru  the  said  canal,  which 
shall    not    be    offered    on    the    same 
terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  other."  In  yiew  of  Great  Britain's 
world-wide    maritime    interests    and 
her  colonial  connections  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty    might    well    have    been    re- 
garded as  peculiarly  satisfactory  to 
her;  but  so  far  as  the  United  States 
was    concerned    it    proved    to    be    a 
monument  of  shortsightedness,  espe- 
cially  as   it  contained   no   provision 
permitting  us  to   denounce  it.   Per- 
manent treaties   are  permanent   re- 
strictions, and  they  should  not  be  en- 
tered into  by  a  growing,  a  virile,  and 
an  ambitious  people  unless  the  condi- 
tions they  recognize  are  practically 
as  unchangeable  as  moral  truths  are. 
Conditions    generally    change    with 
time,    and   in   regard   to   this    canal 
question  they  changed  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  the  moment  we  un- 
derstood that  the  French  had  aban- 
doned  their   work   at   Panama.    We 
realized  that  we  could  not  permit  the 
project  to   fail,   and  that   we  alone 
were  in  a  position  to  execute  it.  But 
our  hands  were  tied  by  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer    treaty.    We    could    not    de- 
nounce it  nor  ignore  it,  for  it  was 
as  binding  as  any  contract,  public  or 
private,  could  possibly  be.   All  that 
we  could  hope,  therefore,  was  that 
Great  Britain  would  consent  to  make 
with  us  another  treaty  that  should 
supersede  it.  She  did  consent,  but  on 
condition    that    the    United     States 
would  give  to  British  and  all  other 
foreign    ships    the    same    treatment 
that   American   ships  would   receive 
when   the    canal   was    opened.    That 
condition  was  evidently  acceptable  to 
our  government,   for  it   was    incor- 
porated in  these  words  in  the  third 
article  of  the  new  treaty : 


"The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations*  observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of 
entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  such  nation,  or  its 
citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  condi- 
tions or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise. 
Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall 
be  iust  and  equitable." 

There  has  been  some  quibbling  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "all  na- 
tions," but  the  insistent,  persistent 
and  consistent  intention  of  Great 
Britain  has  indisputably  been  from 
the  very  beginning  that  when  the 
canal  is  constructed  and  opened  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  the  ships 
of  all  nations  must  be  treated  alike 
and  not  simply  the  ships  of  all  na- 
tions other  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  United  States  had  in- 
tended at  the  time  the  third  article 
was  under  consideration  to  secure 
preferential  treatment  for  our  ships 
and  if  Great  Britain  had  been  in- 
duced to  consent  that  they  might  re- 
ceive such  treatment,  the  words,  "All 
nations,"  would  not  have  been  used, 
for  they  mean  each  and  every  one  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  truth  is 
the  idea  of  favoring  our  ships  orig- 
inated only  after  the  new  treaty  was 
signed,  and  after  the  canal  zone  had 
become  a  part  of  the  possessions  or 
territory  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  was  too  late  then  for  any  one  to 
try  to  make  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
treaty  ambiguous,  and  it  was  also 
too  late  to  raise  the  cry  that  the 
United  States,  being  sovereign  over 
the  canal  zone,  could  favor  our 
ships  passing  thru  the  canal  as  freely 
as  we  favor  them  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  along  our  coasts. 
Great  Britain  evidently  foresaw  that 
our  government  might  acquire  sov- 
ereignty over  the  canal  zone  and  that 
an  effort  might  be  made  by  us  to  pro- 
vide for  exclusive  privileges  for 
American  ships:  at  ail  events  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  provides  that  "No  change 
oC  territorial  sovereignty  or  of  in- 
ternational relations  of*  the  country 
<>i-  countries  traversed  by  the  . 
canal  shall  affeel  the  general  prin- 
ciple   of    neutralization    or    the    <>Mi- 

The  italics  are  mine. 
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gation  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  were, 
and  are,  bound  by  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fot  treaty  for  all  time  to  place  other 
nations,  of  whatever  flag,  on  terms  of 
"entire  equality"  with  ourselves  "in 
respect  of  the  conditions  or  changes 
of  traffic." 

Our  natural  tendency,  of  course,  is, 
and  always  will  be,  to  try  to  assert 
complete  sovereignty  over  the  canal ; 
but  as  by  our  Constitution  our 
treaties  are  made  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  we  must  observe  them 
until  we  are  duly  released  from  the 
obligations  which  they  impose  upon 
us.  We  can  not  expect  Great  Britain, 
however,  to  yield  to  us  always,  nor 
to  renounce  valuable  treaty  rights  to 
us  on  demand  without  receiving  from 
us  any  substantial  quid  pro  quo;  and 
we  certainly  can  not  honorably  or 
legally  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right 
to  suppress  articles,  provisions  and 
stipulations  of  any  treaty  we  may 
have  with  her  without  her  consent. 
We  should,  therefore,  have  consulted 
her  first  before  attempting  to  relieve 
our  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  from  paying  the  same  tolls  that 
other  ships,  native  and  foreign,  will 
have  to  pay  to  pass  through  the  canal. 
She  has  good  reason  to  feel  aggrieved 
at  the  course  we  have  pursued,  and 
also  to  be  surprised,  for  she  remem- 
bers how  strongly  we  protested 
against  the  action  of  Canada  in  re- 
bating tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
What  was  wiong  in  principle  then  is 
wrong  in  principle  now,  and,  there- 
fore, Great  Britain  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  now  objecting  to  our  remitting 
tolls  to  our  coasting  vessels,  and  mak- 
ing her  ships  assist  in  nayine"  them. 
The  tolls  should  be  naid  by  all  ships 
alike,  and  if  we  wish  to  reimburse 
our  coasting  vessels  we  should  do  so 
out  of  our  public  treasury.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  that.  Whether  we  should 


do  it  or  not  is  simply  a  domestic 
question.  The  canal  tolls,  on  the  con- 
trary, constitute  an  international 
question,  for  we  are  bound  by  the 
Hay-Pauncefot  treaty  to  make  them 
"just  and  equable,"  and  they  are 
to  be  collected  from  "all  nations"  on 
terms  of  entire  equality.  Great 
Britain's  contention  that  we  must 
abide  by  an  agreement  in  those  mat- 
ters is  both  proper  and  reasonable, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  arbitra- 
tors, worthy  of  the  name,  could  hold 
otherwise.  For  that  reason  those  that 
advocate  the  remission  of  tolls  for  our 
coasting  vessels  are  unanimously  op- 
posed to  arbitration.  They  know  per- 
fectly well  that  we  have  nothing  to 
arbitrate  as  there  can  be  no  honest 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  our 
obligations  are.  They  are  stated  in 
the  treaty.  Why,  then,  try  to  avoid 
fulfiling  them?  Why  attempt  to  re- 
pudiate our  own  solemn  act?  Our 
coasting  vessels  are  well  able  to  pay 
the  tolls.  They  are  known  to  be  do- 
ing a  thriving  trade  now,  paying  $4  a 
ton  charges  over  the  Panama  rail- 
way. It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  claim 
that  when  the  canal  is  open  they  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  $1.20  a  ton.  They 
want  protection,  but  they  do  not  need 
it.  That  being  the  case  we  should  now 
with  quickened  conscience  and  re- 
newed zeal  turn  again  to  our  interna- 
tional obligations  and  undertake  to 
meet  them  worthily  and  creditably  so 
that  when  the  canal  is  finished  and 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world 
our  regulation  and  management  of  it 
will  be  regarded  by  all  other  nations 
not  only  as  "just  and  equitable"  but 
also  as  efficient  and  conducive  to  the 
greatest  possible  development  of 
trade. 

A  nation  great  and  strong  enough 
to  construct  a  waterway  like  the 
Panama  Canal  can  not  but  be  great 
and  strong  enough  to  perform  its  in- 
ternational duties  fairly  and  fully. 

Woodstock,  Conn, 


A  Bulgarian  Election 

By  Aleko  Konstantinoff 


[When  Russia  liberated  Bulgaria  from  Turkish  rule  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago  no  one  ex- 
pected that  the  newly  established  little  government  would  be  able  to  manage  it's  own  affairs  without 
interference.  Naturally  that  would  be  Russia's  function,  with  possible  annexation  to  follow.  Surelv  a 
race  of  illiterate  peasants  could  not  govern  them  elves.  But  tbe  expected  internal  turmoils  -did  not 
occur.  In  spite  of  Russian  intrigues  Bulgaria  maintained  her  foothold  and  finally  sent  Russia  about 
her  business.  Troubles  there  were,  but  Bulgarians  solved  their  own  differences.  One  of  the  most  potent 
influences  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Bulgarians  to  their  own  shortcomings  was  a  book  written 
by  a  young  Bulgarian  journalist,  Aleko  Konstantinoff.  It  was  a  series  of  stories,  the  hero  of  which 
was  Bie  Ganio,  a  peasant  shopkeeper  from  Shinka.  He  travels  over  Europe,  sight  seeing  and  selling 
attar  of  roses.  When  he  comes  home  he  applies  the  knowledge  gained  abroad  to  home  conditions.  The 
whole  series  is  a  bitter  satire  of  Bulgarian  manners  and  customs,  yet  it  has  since  become  the  first 
classic  of  a  national  literature.  Naturally  so  young  a  nation  could  not  escape  corruption  in  poli- 
tics. That  evil  was  especially  flagrant  in  the  early  days,  when  political  bosses  hired  bands  of  gipsies 
to  terrorize  voters  at  the  polls.  Konstantinoff,  in  his  role  of  muckraker,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  this 
as  well  as  other  wrongs  he  saw.  The  following  condensed  translation  of  one  of  the  last  chapters  from 
Bie  Ganio  will  show  how  little  he  allowed  any  false  sense  of  national  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  purpose.  It  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  bringing  about  reforms,  and  while  Bulgarian  politics 
are  to-day  far  from  what  they  should  be,  the  picture  drawn  by  Konstantinoff  is  no  longer  a  true  one. 
It  is,  indeed,  disillusionizing  to  have  presented  to  us  such  an  unattractive  picture  of  Young  Bulgaria 
which  on  account  of  its  military  success  we  had  already  begun  to  idealize,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Konstantinoff  is  a  satirist  and  that  a  foreigner  would  get  quite  as  unfavorable  an  impression  of 
politics  from  reading  some  of  our  popular  stories  and  plays.  The  author  was  killed  at  the  age  of  •'!•'"» 
in  an  election  brawl  similar  to  that  he  described  in  this  story-  The  translation  is  made  for  us  trom  the 
original    Bulgarian    by    Natalie    D.    Sonnichsen. — Editor.] 


"Don't  talk  so  much,"  shouted  Bie 
Ganio.  "I  tell  you  we've  got  to  swing 
with  the  government." 

"But  we  haven't  the  vote,"  replied 
Boocheff.  "Anyway,  Bie  Ganio,  you 
once  said  you  were  a  Liberal." 

"When  did  I  say  I  was  a  Liberal?" 
growled  Bie  Ganio. 

"Last  year  to  the  Bohemian  pro- 
fessor." 

"Well,"  laughed  Bie  Ganio,  "what 
if  I  did?  Words  don't  leave  holes  be- 
hind them." 

"Well,  let's  be  Conservatives  then," 
put  in  Doocholu. 

"But  will  the  prefect  stand  by  us?" 
persisted  Boocheff. 

"The  prefect?"  cried  Bie  Ganio. 
-"Of  course  he's  with  us.  And  so's  the 
sheriff.  And  the  commission  of  elec- 
tions; to  be  sure  it  was  illegally 
elected,  but  who'll  bother  about  that? 
That's  ours  too.  And  the  polling  com- 
mittee is  all  ours.  The  municioal 
council  lines  up  with  us  too.  The 
mayor  is  against  us,  but — we'll  soon 
cut  his  tail  for  him.  Then  there's  the 
district  councils  in  the  villages,"  Bie 
Ganio  winked,  "these  appointments 
haven't  been  ratified,  yet.  If  they  go 
against  us,  where  will  they  be?  Down 
with  them.  But  above  all,  the  prefect 
is  with  us." 

"How  about  the  hamalin?"*  asked 
Boocheff,  still  not  satisfied. 

*^qw  caste  gipsies  who  do  chores. 


"The  hamalin  are  with  us,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gipsies  and  Danko  Har- 
asin — " 

"Isn't  he  in  jail  for  larceny?"  ex- 
claimed Boocheff. 

"You're  behind  the  times,"  replied 
Bie  Ganio.  "We  got  him  out.  Didn't 
he  fix  the  hamalin  for  us?  He  went 
to  them  the  other  dav  and  he  fixed 
them  for  two  francs  apiece  and  a 
night  of  drinking  and  eating  before 
the  election.  He  went  over  to  the  op- 
position and  offered  his  services  for 
one  hundred  francs  and  they  chased 
him  out.  We  got  him  for  fifty.  You'll 
see  him  Sunday — you  wait.  Say,  go 
around  and  call  in  Gunio  the  lawyer ; 
tell  him  I  want  him  to  write  a  procla- 
mation." 

As  soon  as  Boocheff  had  left  the 
room  Bie  Ganio  winked  and  said, 
with  a  lowered  voice: 

"Keep  quiet.  We'll  fool  that  idiot 
until  election  day  by  making  him 
think  we'll  elect  him  a  deputy;  we'll 
fix  up  a  few  ballots  with  his  name  on. 
The  regular  ballots  will  be  written 
out  by  the  clerks  of  the  municipal 
and  district  councils.  Now,  look  heir  ; 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  wants 
me  sent  to  the  Sobranje*  without 
fail.  Do  you  agree?" 

"I  am  agreed,"  said  Doocholu. 

"So  am  I,"  added  Goocholu. 

"You  know,"  said  Bie  Ganio,  "you 
fellows  can't  go  alone.  The  peasants 

*  Popular  Ass<  mbly. 
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don't  like  you;  you've  skinned  them 
too  often." 

"Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  Bie  Ga- 
nio,"  replied  Doocholu,  "you " 

There  would  have  been  a  row,  but 
just  then  Gunio  the  lawyer  came  in, 
and  the  business  on  hand  demanded 
precedence.  Bie  Ganio  sent  out  for 
another  round  of  drinks  and  then 
Gunio  sat  down  to  the  task  of  compo- 
sition. In  half  an  hour  he  had  pro- 
duced the  following: 

TO  THE  VOTERS  OF  OUR  DISTRICT. 

Realizing  the  vast  influence  that  the  com- 
ing election  will  have  on  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country,  over  seven  hundred  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens  met  today  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  school  in'  Parzal-Mahles 
and  nominated  the  following  candidates  for 
deputies  to  the  Sobranje: 

Gania  Balkanski,  well  known  thruout  Bul- 
garia. 

Filio  Goocholu,  a  prominent  merchant 
with  capital. 

Tanas  Doocholu,  dealer  in  wines. 

These  are  the  same  candidates  that  were 
nominated  at  the  caucus  of  the  National 
Party  on  August  27. 

We  respectfully  recommend  these  candi- 
dates to  all  the  voters  of  our  district  who 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  agricul- 
tural working  classes,  the  lightening  of  the 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers 
and  wish  to  see  our  district  represented  in 
the  national  assembly  with  dignity.. 

Voters:  you  have  had  brought  before  you 
for  consideration  the  names  of  other  candi- 
dates; Nicola  Turnovalieta,  Lultcho  Doc- 
torov  and  Ivanitza  Gramitikov,  men  who 
can  never  inspire  our  confidence.  We  advise 
you  not  to  be  inveigled  by  the  eloquent 
words  with  which  these  candidates  have 
been  presented  to  you.  Nicola  Turnovalieta 
comes  from  the  town  of  Turnova,  a  man 
who  burns  the  blanket  while  looking  for 
the  flea.  Lultcho  Doctorov  is  beyond  con- 
sideration: he  comes  from  one  of  the  trans- 
Danube  provinces,  and  Ivanitza  Gramaticov 
is  not  known  to  anybody  and,  note  well,  he 
is  a  Russian  by  education  and  therefore  a 
traitor  to  our  country. 

Fellow  citizens,  again  we  recommend  to 
you  our  candidates,  men  known  for  their 
patriotism  and  their  devotion  to  the  throne 
and  dynastv  of  His  Imperial  Highness, 
Prir°°  Ferdinand  I." 

"Well  done,  Gunio!"  shouted  Bie 
Ganio,  "you  are  a  regular  Bismarck." 

"Did  you  take  me  for  a  simple- 
ton?" demanded  Gunio,  self  satisfied. 

"Now  go  to  the  printer  and  have  it 
printed  in  letters  as  bie:  as  this." 

"Where's  the  money?" 

"Money?  We  don't  need  any 
money.  Tell  him  if  he  wants  the  dis- 


trict and  municipal  contracts  he'd 
better  print  it." 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  Bie  Ga- 
nio, after  Gunio  had  gone,  "they've 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  complaining  that  the  sheriff 
is  campaigning  in  the  villages." 

"Silly  fools!"  exclaimed  Goocholu. 

"Idiots!"  commented  Doocholu. 

"The  new  minister  knows  his  busi- 
ness. He  answered  that  the  elections 
must  not  be  interfered  with;  they 
must  be  absolutely  free.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha!  He's  all  right." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,"  echoed  the 
others. 

"Free !  Free !  They'll  see  some  free- 
dom on  Sunday  they'll  remember  all 
their  lives.  They  haven't  seen  our 
elections  yet.  Wait  till  they  see  the 
gipsies  with  their  blood-shot  eyes 
and  wait  till  they  hear  Danko's  war 
yell  from  behind  them!" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,"  roared  the 
other  two,  their  eyes  dancing  with 
merriment. 

"Liberalism,"  laughed  Bie  Ganio. 
"And  freedom!  They  swallow  that 
telegram  from  the  minister  whole. 
How  the  sheriff  and  I  laughed  over  it 
last  night!  He,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance had  this  fool  telegram 
printed  and  posted  in  the  cafes.  We 
were  sitting  in  the  cafe  last  night 
and  heard  those  idiots  reading  it  out 
loud ;  'There  must  be  no  interference 
by  the  police.  The  elections  must  be 
free.'  The  sheriff  and  I  just  sat  there 
and  kept  quiet.  I  looked  at  him  with 
one  eye.  He  began  to  laugh  and  drank 
an  absinthe.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
the  telegram  and  said  'no  interfer- 
ence,' and  we  just  laughed  and 
laughed.  Then,  after  closing  time  the 
boys  came  in  and  the  musicians  tuned 
up  and  we  drank  and  drank ;  oof,  my 
head  aches  yet.  And  this  evening  we'll 
have  to  be  at  it  again." 

"Aren't  we  beginning  a  little  early, 
Bie  Ganio?" 

"It  isn't  too  early.  To-morrow  is 
Saturday  and  they'll  only  have 
thirty-six  hours  left  for  drinking. 
They  won't  drink  all  the  time.  Some 
will  drink  for  five  or  six  hours,  then 
they'll    sleep    and    others   will   take 
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their  turn,  in  relays.  They'll  eat, 
drink  and  sleep  there.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

"We  know;  it  isn't  the  first  elec- 
tion we've  seen." 

"Now,  go  ahead,  Goocholu ;  as  you 
pass   Gogo's   tell  him   to   get   ready 
300  kilos  of  bread ;  send  100  kilos  to 
the  gipsies  at  Parsal,  100  to  the  ha- 
malin  to  keep   100.   You,   Doocholu, 
make  the  rounds  of  the  drink  shops 
and    give    the    word:    'free    whisky 
from  to-night  on.  Tell  them  not   to 
overcharge,  or  we'll  turn 
them    down    when    the 
time  comes  for  settling 
the  bills.  Last  year  they 
cheated  us  .out  of  about 
2000  francs.  Then  go  to 
the  butchers  and  get  all 
the  odds  and  ends  and 
leavings  they  have,  put 
it  in  a  big  basket  and 
distribute  it  among  the 
drink    shops    and    have 
them    make    soup.    This 
evening  the  prefect  and 
the  sheriff  return  from 
the  villages  and  they'll  do 
Lhe  rounds  with  me.  Later 
we'll  have  the  city  and 
county  clerks  make  out       v 
the   ballots.    I've   chosen 
blue   and   yellow   paper. 
Then    we'll    fold    them. 
We'll  have  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  their  ballots  and 
see  what  kind  of  paper 
they  use  and  how  they 
fold   them.      Then   we'll  bie  < 

prepare  a  few  hundred 
ballots    like    theirs    and    have    our 
names  on  them. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  You're  a  good  one, 
Bie  Ganio!" 

"Why  is  my  name  Ganio  Balkan- 
ski,  if  I  don't  know  this  business? 
You  put  me  into  any  district  and  tell 
me  who  you  want  elected.  Nominate 
a  donkey  and  I'll  elect  the  donkey. 
Only  give  me  the  sheriff  and  his  gen- 
darmes and  1000  or  2000  francs. 
Then  I'll  get  together  forty  or  fifty 
husky  boys,  put  them  into  two  or 
three  of  the  suburban  saloons,  duck 


their  heads  into  buckets  of  whiskey 
and  shout  'Hurrah  for  Bulgaria!' 
Then  take  them  on  a  ramble  thru 
the  town  when  the  polls  open  and 
you'll  see  how  much  opposition 
there'll  be.  Then  you  station  the  gen- 
darmes on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
to  keep  the  peasants  out,  surround 
the  voting  booth  with  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  boys,  fill  up  a  few  ballot  boxes 
with  ballots  and  your  donkey  be- 
comes a  deputy." 

"Ha,  ha,   ha,  ha!   You're  alright, 

Bie   Ganio!" 

"Bring  me  a  match," 

said  Bie  Ganio  modestly. 

"I   know  the   Bulgarian 

electorate." 

♦  *  * 

The  dawn  was  dispell- 
ing the  darkness  within 
Gogo's  saloon  in  Parsal. 
About  thirty  chosen  hus- 
kies were  lying  on  the 
floor,  snoring  like  suffo- 
cating tigers.  From  time 
to  time  one  of  them 
would  rise  with  half 
open  eyes,  step  across  his 
fallen  comrades,  reach 
for  the  water  jug  and 
eagerly  extinguish  the 
alcohol  fires  within. 
Wherever  he  steps  foul 
worded  exclamations 
arise. 

Doocholu  ond  Goocho- 
lu are  already  up,  drink- 
ing coffee  in  the  Kelish 
Hassan  cafe.  It  is  time 
to   awaken  the   sleeping 
army  of   the  electorate.   They  have 
started  to  make  the  rounds  and  are 
in  front  of  Gogo's  saloon.  They  open 
the  door. 

♦  ♦  4C  *  :•: 

"Who  is  that  big  fellow  over 
there?"  asks  Doocholu;  "do  you  know 
him?" 

"Of  course  I  know  him.  That's  Pe- 
tresk;  he  drowned  his  father  in  the 
swamp.  God  help  anybody  he  gets  his 
teeth  into.  Look  at  the  knife  in  his 
sash.  Do  you  know  that  fellow  over 
there?" 
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"That  fat  one  with  the  bandage  He  dreamed  of  his  coming  career  of 

about  his  leg?"  usefulness  to  his  country  in  the  na- 

'No;^  that   one  with   the   crooked  tional  assembly,  for  he  was  an  opti- 

mouth."                                     •  mist   by   temperament,   and   with   a 

1  cant  just  place  him.  Let  me  see;  consciousness    of    his    own   motives 

why,    yes,    that's    Cersem    Petsinoto  did  not  doubt  his  election, 

who  robbed  the  church."  His  pleasant  dreams  were  broken 

"No;  that's  Petsinoto,  lying  near  by  the  town  clock  striking  the  half 

that  bandit  Bonchoff.  This  fellow  is  hour.  He  took  up  his  walking  stick, 

the  nephew  of  Danko  Harasin.  He's  but    remembered    that    the    election 

an  expert.  Last  night  he  stole  a  whole  laws  forbade  anyone  from  entering 

bundle  of  their  ballots."  the  polls  with  a  weapon.  So  he  left 

The  army  of  the  voters  was  awake,  his  walking  stick  and  went  down  to- 

The  men  are  already  on  their  legs  ward  the  center  of  the  town.  A  group 

and  the  music  approaches  from  the  of  friends  met  him  in  front  of  the 

gipsy   quarter.    With    the   music    in  church. 

front  the  army  approaches  the  center  "Oh,    Mr.    Ivanitza,"    they    cried, 

of  the  town.  A  hoarse  roar  rose  in  "have  you  seen  them?" 

the  morning  air ;  a  flock  of  birds  scat-  "Who  ?" 

tered  in  fright  from  the  neighboring  "The  voters.  There  are  three  thou- 

roofs  and  trees.  It  was  the  cheering  sand  peasants  alone.  We've  been  giv- 

from   the   hired   men,    gathered    to-  ing  them  the  ballots.  Everything  is 

gether  by  Danko  Harasin.  going   on   fine.   Let's   go    on   to  the 

Behind  the  music  march  the  gip-  school." 
sies  and  the  hamalin.  In  front,  car-  They  passed  along  a  narrow  street 
ried  by  many  hands,  his  mustaches  and  entered  the  polling  place.  A  crowd 
curled  up  like  bull's  horns,  his  cap  0f  voters  were  assembled  and  were 
over  one  ear,  is  the  Conservative  can-  quietly  talking  in  the  courtyard  and 
didate,  Ganio  Balkanski  himself.  But  in  the  adjoining  street.  The  polling 
even  in  this  triumphant  moment  Bie  booth  was  already  established  in  one 
Ganio  does  not  forget  himself.  He  0f  the  school  rooms.  The  voting  be- 
holds his  hands  tightly  in  his  pock-  gan. 
ets,  gripping  his  pocketbook.  '  But  one  thing  seemed  strange  to 

"Hurrah  for  Bie  Ganio,  our  can-  Gramatikov.    Near   the   school   yard 

didate !"    shouts    the    crowd.    "Long  and  in  the  yards  on  the  opposite  side 

live  the  Prince  and  Bie  Ganio!"  of  the  street  were  a  number  of  gen- 

"Good  morning,  boys!"  shouts  Bie  darmes,  among  whom  two  sergeants 

Ganio,    beaming.    Then   mutters,    to  were  circulating  and  whispering.  Did 

himself,    "Let    them    keep    away — I  not  the  election  laws  forbid  the  gen- 

don't  want  them  to  jostle  me.  There  darmes  to  assemble  within  a  certain 

are  bills  in  my  pocketbook."  distance    from    the    polling    booths? 

Spiro  Kopoya  and  Topal  Mustafa,  Strange, 

who  had  been  sent  from  the  gipsy  He  had  hardly  had  time  to  formu- 

quarter  to  reconnoiter,  came  running  late    these    thoughts    when    he    saw 

into  the  square  and  whispered  to  Bie  Dontcho  Kokosharin  arrive  in  breath- 

Ganio    that    about    three    thousand  less  haste  and  whisper  into  the  ear 

peasants  were  approaching  the  town  of  one  of  the  sergeants.  The  sergeant 

from  various  directions  and  that  the  .  called  a  gendarme  and  sent  him  off 

opposition  was  giving  them  ballots,  on  the  run.  The  prefect  came.  Koko- 

At  about  seven  that  morning  Ivan-  sharin  whispered  in  his  ear.  The  pre- 
itza  Gramatikov,  the  candidate  of  feet  gave  a  few  orders  to  the  ser- 
the  opposition,  stood  on  his  veranda,  geants ;  a  few  moments  later  gen- 
breathing  in  the  cool  morning  air.  darmes  emerged  from  the  neighbor- 
Young,  educated  and  something  of  a  ing  yards  leading  horses.  The  prefect 
dreamer  and  an  idealist,  he  knew  lit-  drew  his  sword  and  twenty  mounted 
tie  as  yet  of  the  hard  realities  of  life,  gendarmes   swept   into   the   narrow 
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street  and  began  hustling  the  crowd 
of  voters  with  their  horses'  breasts. 
There  were  shouts,  protests,  com- 
mands, the  guns  were  drawn,  sabres 
glistened  in  the  early  sunlight,  the 
crowds  swayed.  More  mounted  gen- 
darmes joined  in  the  melee  and  the 
crowd  began  to  give  way.  The  Turk- 
ish voters  fled.  The  street  began  to 
clear.  Only  the  crowd  in  the  school 
courtyard  remained. 

Then  from  down  a  side  street  came 
the  squeaking  of  a  clarionet,  inter- 
mingling with  the  sounds  of  fiddles. 
There  rose  the  murmur  and  roar  of 
an  approaching  multitude,  first  the 
musicians,  then  behind  them,  Bie  Ga- 
nio,  his  eyes  flashing  with  the  light 
of  battle.  Leading  the  crowd  came 
Goocholu,  Doocholu  and  Petresk,  the 
nephew  of  Danko  Hersisin  and  Spiro 
Kopoya  and  Topal  Mustafa.  Followed 
the  gipsies,  the  hamalin,  the  fisher- 
men and  then  Danko  Hersisin  him- 
self. 

"Hurrah  for  a  respectable  govern- 
ment!" shouted  Danko's  nephew,  in 
a  thin  voice.  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!" 
roared  the  mob  behind  him.  To  Gra- 
matikov's  mind  came  the  scenes  of 
1876.  He  thought  of  the  hordes  of 
bashi-bazouks  and  the  name  of  Fasli 
Pasha  came  to  his  lips.  The  wild 
horde  of  drunken  outcasts  came 
streaming  into  the  courtyard.  Bie 
Ganio,  leading  his  gang,  which  opened 
the  way  for  him  roughly,  walked  up 
the  steps  to  the  polling  booth  in  the 
school  room.  He  watched  from  the 
open  window. 

Micolo  Turnovaleya,  the  opposi- 
tion's candidate,  was  struggling  on 
the  steps,  defending  himself  against 
a  ferocious  mob.  Toward  him,  like  a, 
swooping  vulture,  came  Danko's 
nephew.  He  caught  hold  of  his  collar 
and  began  yelling: 

"Hold  him!  He  has  insulted  the 
Prince!"  Petresk  and  Danko  Her- 
sisin tore  down  on  him  and  threw 
him  down. 

When  the  gendarmes  returned 
they  found  Bie  Ganio's  army  hard  be- 
set by  an  army  of  indignant  voters, 


those  who  had  remained  in  the  court- 
yard. Petresk,  with  blood  on  his  face 
and  breast  and  hands,  was  crying  like 
a  whipped  child.  It  was  not  his  blood, 
but  it  would  have  required  a  calmer 
perception  than  was  possible  at  that 
moment  to  determine  that.  He  had 
cut  some  of  the  simple  peasants  and 
smeared  himself  with  their  blood. 
Now  he  climbed  a  heap  of  stones  and 
shouted  * 

"Help!  Police!  They  want  to  kill 
me.  They  stuck  their  knives  into  me 
because  I  shouted  'Long  live  the 
Prince!'  " 

The  police  did  its  part.  "Sabres 
out!"  Sabres  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
and  whips  whistled.  A  storm  of  pro- 
test arose.  The  police,  aided  by  Bie 
Ganio's  guerrillas,  seized  Nicola  Tur- 
novalia  and  his  most  prominent 
friends.  The  mounted  gendarmes 
cleared  the  courtyard.  Gramatikov 
was  carried  along  the  street  with  the 
crowd.  He  could  still  hear  Bie  Ganio's 
voice,  shouting  from  the  top  of  the 
stairway : 

"We,  too,  have  been  abroad  and  we 
know  how  to  conduct  elections!  I've 
been  in  Belgium." 

He  could  still  hear  the  cries  of  old 
Dad  Dobre,  the  poor  old  dad,  beaten 
and  shoved  about  the  street,  the  tears 
running  down  his  old  wrinkled 
cheeks  either  from  pain  or  anger.  He 
was  crying,  in  a  broken  voice: 

"But,  Mr.  Prefect,  I  thought — 
weren't  we  liberated — I  thought  we 
were  free — a  free  country." 

A  few  days  later  Gramatikov  read 
in  the  papers  a  report  from  Sofia,  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior: 

"The  elections  passed  in  absolute  quiet. 
The  Nationalist  candidates,  Ganio  Balkan- 
ski,  Filio  Goocholu  and  Tanas  Doocholu  were 
elected  by  a  heaping  majority.  The  opposi- 
tion slumped  dismally.  As  soon  as  the  vot- 
ers appeared  with  music  their  hired  gangs 
disappeared.  The  whole  town  was  over- 
joyed and  democracy  triumphed.  Long  live 
His  Royal  Highness! 

"Ganio  Balkanski." 


A  January  Day 

By  E.  P.  Powell 


That  you  can  all  have  such  a  day  in 
January,  I  do  not  say;  yet  will  I  set 
it  all  down  as  it  was.  The  sun  rose 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
once  looked  over  the  big  pines,  and 
down  in  upon  us  and  our  lake,  noise- 
lessly; as  if  to  say,  To  be  sure!  Are 
you  there  yet,  and  are  you  yet  awake  ? 
But  we  were  already  out  in  the  gar- 
den, hoeing  away  the  sandspurs,  that 
like  to  grow  overnight.  And  the  dew 
was  dropping  from  the  pines  in  great 
drops  and  the  smell  of  the  pine  knots 
came  down  to  us  out  of  the  chim- 
neys— rolling  off  the  roof. 

It  is  not  well  to  wait  for  the  sun 
in  this  land,  for  you  could  see  that 
he  hated  to  wake  us  up;  as  if  he 
would  say,  I  believe  I  overslept  my- 
self one  minute  this  morning,  or  pos- 
sibly two.  But  really  the  days  are  so 
short  one  had  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
so  it  was  we  had  been  this  half  hour, 
that  is  Harry  and  I,  hoeing  our  car- 
rots and  turnips,  and  as  for  myself, 
I  was  leaning  on  my  hoe  for  a  mo- 
ment and  looking. at  the  lake,  as  the 
sun  spoke  up. 

One's  legs  should  always  wake 
with  a  feeling  that  they  must  be  on 
the  go,  and  that  the  most  absurd 
thing  in  the  world  is  a  man  lying  in 
bed  after  daylight.  Then  it  belongs 
to  the  legs,  with  a  few  lively  kicks  to 
clear  the  deck.  I  have  myself  a  lot  of 
sympathy  for  boys  who  are  not  ex- 
tremely active  at  daylight,  but  very 
noisy.  It  is  the  way  of  real  life.  With 
a  few  squeals  and  kicks  get  into  your 
decencies  as  soon  as  possible,  and  let 
us  find  out  what  the  world  has  been 
doing  behind  the  dark.  It  was  just 
that  way  that  we  had  broken  loose, 
and  to  tell  the  truth  my  legs  and  arms 
were  already  somewhat  losing  their 
ambition.  Yes,  I  was  leaning  on  my 
hoe. 

The  hens  had  begun  to  cackle  in 
the  left,  or  as  they  passed  by,  pick- 
ing bugs,  they  looked  up  to  us  with 
friendly  comments.  Shrikes  and  blue- 
jays  in  the  orange  orchard  called  or 


sung,  or  whistled  as  the  whim  stirred 
them.  I  think  you  too  would  have 
leaned  on  your  hoe,  if  you  could  have 
caught  the  odor  of  loquat  flowers, 
that  slipped  in  between  other  fra- 
grances and  begged  for  attention.  In- 
deed, but  it  is  a  curious  tree,  this 
loquat,  for  it  does  nothing  at  all  but 
blossom  for  three  or  four  months  be- 
fore it  thinks  of  fruiting ;  then  all  of 
a  sudden  it  begins  to  form  yellow 
pears,  they  have  a  cherry  flavor,  and 
there  are  loads  of  them — even  if 
they  are  afterthoughts.  It  is  one  of 
those  fruits  that  Nature  makes  up 
strictly  for  home  use,  much  like  the 
northern  raspberry,  for  it  cannot  be 
shipped,  being  too  delicate  for  travel. 
Well,  the  birds  like  it,  and  there  will 
be  no  waste. 

Natal  grass,  more  delicate  than 
any  other  lawn  maker  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  with  heavy  heads  of  pink, 
bend  over  with  a  weight  of  infinitesi- 
mal dew  drops ;  but  the  sun  seeing  it, 
is  thirsty.  Coming  from  South 
Africa,  it  refuses  to  grow  at  all  un- 
til the  hot  days  of  June,  but  now  it  is 
giving  us  the  second  clip  in  January. 
The  Lyon  bean,  another  of  the  won- 
ders among  our  new  plant  creations, 
begins  to  brown  its  leaves,  and  its 
clusters,  that  swing  heavily  two  feet 
long,  are  beginning  to  ripen.  It  is 
January  for  sure,  and  somewhere 
away  to  the  North  there  are  banks  of 
snow  that  may  cover  Christmas 
roses,  but  here  chrysanthemums  have 
not  quite  tired,  lifting  their  faces 
sunward;  and  roses  are  displaying  a 
full  bloom  of  gold  and  crimson.  Lib- 
erty and  Gloire  de  Lyon  compare 
their  crimson  and  scarlet  petals,  and 
Marechal  Neil  overloads  itself  with 
golden  buds  and  flowers. 

It  is  orange  season,  and  the  earlier 
sorts,  like  Parson  Brown  and  Sat- 
suma  are  already  gone  and  now  the 
Rubys  with  the  magnificent  Duncan 
grape  fruit,  are  being  gathered,  by 
singing  bands  of  colored  folk,  all 
happy  as  they  enter  the  groves.  A 
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few  later  persimmons  draw  us  aside 
to  discuss  Tani  Nashis  instead  of  the 
creams  and  candies  offered  by  our 
northern  confectioners.  Mellow  and 
sweet  like  custard,  large  as  a  Bell- 
flower  apple,  such  are  these  Gustatas 
and  Tani  Nashis;  more  miracles.  We 
had  gone  to  the  swing  under  the  wil- 
low oak,  and  as  we  sat  there  think- 
ing much  of  evolution,  we  sipped  our 
vegetable  cream.  Mother  Nature  is 
very  generous,  and  said  not  a  word  to 
us  about  the  hoe;  but  she  laughed 
when  she  heard  the  breakfast  call, 
and  saw  us  startle  with  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  world  of  compensations. 

In  Florida  one  can  easily  revert  to 
the  wild ;  eating  only  fruit  and  honey 
and  nuts;  and  why  not?  It  would  be 
bad  for  the  vendors  of  drugs,  but  have 
we  not  got  a  little  too  far  with  our 
civilization  when  it  becomes  the  bond 
servant  of  the  Texas  steer  ?  And  there 
is  one  State  at  least  that  refuses  to 
protect  the  robin  as  he  flies  over  her 
soil  because  the  worms  that  he  eats 
are  New  England  worms. 

It  is  just  eight  o'clock.  I  know  it 
not  by  any  sun  dial,  but  surer  than 
this,  by  the  passing  of  Currie  to  the 
turpentine  woods.  He  is  surer  than 
any  town  clock,  and  is  the  fleetest  on 
foot  of  any  black  man  I  ever  saw.  He 
carries  a  gun  always,  which  he  never 
fires  along  my  property,  for  he 
knows  that  even  Bob  White  must  not 
be  scared  hereabouts.  It  is  a  great 
lesson  to  teach  folk  that  the  birds 
have  rights  of  their  own.  Yet  that 
gun  is  a  part  of  a  man,  and  I  would 
not  know  them,  for  a  certainty, 
apart ;  and  behind  him  trots  the  slim- 
mest of  brown  boys.  He  has  to  trot, 
for  no  boy's  legs  could  otherwise  keep 
up  with  Currie. 

With  gun  at  the  same  angle  al- 
ways, and  himself  at  the  same  pace 
exactly,  and  the  thin  boy  loping  at 
ten  feet  behind,  this  is  one  of  the 
"white  man's  burdens."  I  do  not  see 
any  white  man  competing.  He  is 
bound  for  the  turpentine  woods,  alto- 
gether a  three-mile  walk;  and  when 
he  gets  there  his  voice  will  ring  out 
to  the  world  as  clear  and  resonant  as 
Caruso ;  and  it  will  come  back  to  me, 


bearing  to  my  ears  the  orders  that 
he  gives  to  his  scattered  workers.  1 
have  never  heard  anything  finer; 
singing  down  the  avenues  of  pines; 
a  wireless  telegraph  ringing  thru 
three  or  four  miles  around. 

So  the  hours  slip  away  while  the 
sun  is  climbing  the  sky,  and  in  all 
the  clearings  around,  where  the 
orange  groves  are  half  hidden,  the 
orange  boxes  are  filling  and  piling, 
ready  for  shipment.  Midday  and  mid- 
night are  opposite  poles;  each  the 
center  of  two  spheres  of  life.  Midday 
is  dry  and  snapping  with  human 
purpose.  Midnight  is  sprinkled  with 
dew  and  the  music  of  a  million 
crickets  signs  you  to  slumber.  Each 
has  its  own  flowers,  and  its  own 
odors,  and  its  own  life.  On  my  desk 
there  are  two  vases.  In  one  of  them 
are  roses,  in  the  other  honeysuckles. 
The  General  Jacks  and  Jubilees  greet 
the  day,  and  invite  the  butterfly  with 
wary  perfume.  The  honeysuckle, 
which  has  no  sweetness  at  noon,  at 
night  gives  out  its  whole  soul  in  fra- 
grance to  the  moths. 

Do  you  know  what  a  southern 
afternoon  can  be  quietly  introvertive 
— not  a  thought  of  the  world  at  large 
— just  sunny  and  quiet  and  full  of 
peace?  One  Gainsboro  rose,  with 
over  a  hundred  buds  and  blossoms, 
swings  into  my  veranda,  and  shakes 
perfume  out  of  its  petals  of  pearl 
pink.  A  long  row  of  Ponderosa 
lemons,  loaded  alike  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  flanks  the  veranda  to  the 
South.  So  heavy  is  the  Iruit  that  the 
soft  Gulf  breeze  barely  stirs  it  on  the 
limbs. 

The  lake  that  fills  all  the  forefront 
is  literally  covered  with  ducks.  We 
never  allow  them  to  be  disturbed 
with  firearms,  and  here  they  feel 
that  they  have  a  safe  retreat,  and  so 
it  is  with  the  Bob  Whites  around  the 
margin.  The  air  is  full  everywhere  ^i' 
quiet  fun.  Everyone  (and  there  arc 
hundreds  of  them)  (laps  the  water, 
reaches  up  her  neck  with  a  cronk  of 
gossip,  and  then  indulges  in  games 
that  are  quite  as  complex  as  those1  of 
school  boys.  As  they  are  all  black- 
ducks  we  see  them  more  readily  by 
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the  wake  that  follows  a  swimmer,  or 
by  the  flash  of  lignt  that  follows  a 
diver. 

After  all,  this  is  a  world  of  play, 
and  the  one  universal  instinct  that 
covers  animal  and  man  alike,  and 
every  bird  and  butterfly  as  Veil,  is 
sport.  Your  civic  playgrounds  and 
your  rural  schools  in  gardens  are  all 
one,  meeting  the  universal  demand. 
Yet  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything 
like  this  frolic  of  the  ducks  before; 
unless  it  was  when,  as  a  small  boy, 
I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room 
where  the  sewing  society  met.  There 
was  found  just  the  same  incessant 
talk  and  action.  I  do  not  see,  however, 
that  the  ducks  have  a  committee,  or 
any  officer,  of  any  sort,  for  the  quack- 
ing is  curiously  musical  and  har- 
monious. Those  sewing  societies  were 
just  that  way;  each  one  talked  as 
anybody  liked,  but  was  balmily  un- 
ruffled if  no  one  listened. 

Nature  study  is  the  effort  to  see 
twice  as  much,  hear  twice  as  much, 
and  so  be  able  to  judge  twice  as  well 
concerning  the  world  about  us,  ducks 
included.  It  is  just  the  old  advice  of 
the  best  of  countrylife  teachers.  "He 
that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see," 
that  is,  let  him  look,  and  look  sharp. 
"He  that  hath  ears  to  near  let  him 
hear,"  and  ne  will  hear  some  charm- 
ing things,  and  get  good  advice  where 
he  did  not  expect  it.  Then  follows  the 
open  mind,  and  the  open  disposition 
to  be  broadened  out  by  all  that  we 
hear  and  see.  This  is  the  real  creation 
that  is  going  on  all  the  time,  that 
which  ends  in  the  making  of  men 
and  women. 

So  goes  the  afternon  of  a  January 
day  in  Florida.  I  do  not  say  whether 
we  are  taking  home  fish  for  supper, 
or  not.  If  not,  there  is  all  the  more 
happiness  where  the  perch  and  the 
bass  are 'playing  down  out  of  sight 
of  inquisitive  man.  At  four  o'clock 
the  sun  is  shining,  but  at  five  o'clock 
it  is  dark.  Then  from  five  till  seven 
are  two  hours  that  are  largely  lost. 
Even  the  crackle  of  the  pine  knots 
that  we  have  kindled  in  the  fireplace, 
do  not  satisfy  one  who  has  not 
worked  out  a  decent  day's  stunt.  It 


takes  at  least  ten  hours  for  a  square 
built  soul  to  get  through  a  comfort- 
able day's  job.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  constantly  crying 
for  a  shorter  day's  work;  eight 
hours;  seven  hours;  and  when  will 
they  be  satisfied?  It  is  such  a  little 
snip  of  achievement  that  one  can  get 
through  with  at  the  best  on  one  of 
these  short  days.  I  would  rather  be 
up  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  close 
at  seven  at  night — earning  a  noon- 
day's swing  in  the  hammock. 

Yet  this  is  wonderful  to  sit  before 
a  pile  of  pine  knots,  that  Nature  was 
two  hundred  years  in  the  making, 
and  see  the  undoing  of  it  all  inside  of 
two  hours.  A  thousand  voices  crackle 
and  croon  in  the  pile.  I  imagine  they 
are  telling  some  of  their  experience 
in  the  wild  old  days,  before  axes  were 
heard  hereabout  and  fireplaces  were 
built.  It  is  a  phonograph  of  Nature's 
speech,  that  some  way  got  into  these 
old  pine  trees ;  the  music  of  the  winds 
and  the  growing  pains  of  the  limbs 
that  were  trying  to  climb  eighty 
feet  sunward.  Some  time  ago  I 
sat  in  a  dealer's  parlor,  and  he 
opened  a  Victrola ;  then  another,  and 
another ;  and  I  heard  the  flute  of  one 
musician,  the  violin  of  another,  and 
the  voice  of  a  third.  So  are  the  voices 
that  the  flame  lets  loose  from  these 
old  knots.  It  is  my  Victor  Victrola, 
full  of  wilderness  songs  and  the  flutes 
of  centuries. 

Country  life  lost  its  hold  on  the 
family  when  it  gave  up  the  fireplace. 
The  rallying  room  of  the  old  days 
was  the  kitchen,  and  it  was  around 
the  hearth  stone.  It  was  there  where 
the  altar  was  reared  twice  a  day,  and 
God  was  invited  to  be  the  Father  of 
the  fold.  The  modern  country  house 
has  no  substitutes.  It  has  no  place 
where  one  warms  his  feet  and  his 
heart  at  the  same  time.  If  you  build 
a  home  in  the  country  be  sure  to 
have  at  least  one  big  fireplace.  Make 
it  open  with  welcome,  where  you  can 
pile  huge  sticks  of  hickory,  or  of 
maple,  or  of  pine,  and  have  unstinted 
flame.  You  need  not  welcome  me  with 
words  in  a  room  from  which  the  fam- 
ily religion  and  unity  have  gone  out. 
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This,  was  the  way  of  it,  and  this  is 
the  way  January  conducts  itself  here, 
where  no  boy  ever  slid  down  hill,  and 
where  not  one  day  is  ever  lost  to  the 
industrious  gardener.  It  will  be  cab- 
bages in  January,  celery  in  February, 
carrots  and  lettuce  all  the  while ;  and 
rarely  a  day  when  you  may  not  have 
a  bunch  of  roses.  Does  Nature  there- 
fore give  to  us  everything  out  of 
hand?  Assuredly  not.  You  will  find 
that  nowhere  is  the  labor  law  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  more  strictly ' 
enforced ;  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor, 
and  do  all  thy  work."  The  farmer 
must  know  what  humus  is,  and  how 


to  make  it  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer.  He  must  understand  sum- 
mer cover  crops  instead  of  winter 
cover  crops.  He  must  know  how  to 
think  where  Nature  is  jogging  him 
at  the  elbow  constantly,  altho  fools 
may  claim  his  ears.  In  New  Eng- 
land winter  is  a  rest  period,  but 
not  so  here.  Things  are  growing  all 
the  time,  altho  the  deciduous  trees 
drop  off  their  leaves  for  a  couple  of 
months.  But  if  you  hunt  for  Florida 
in  the  Everglades ;  well,  I  advise  you 
to  turn  aside  to  the  hills  and  the 
lakes. 

Sorrento,   Florida. 


Protecting  the  Indian 

By  Grant  Foreman 

[All  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  or  the  good  name  of  our  country  for  fair  deal- 
ing should  hecome  acquainted  with  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  article  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  now  pending  before   Congress,   upon   the   Oklahoma    Indians. — Editor.] 

Oklahoma  became  a  State  on  No- 
vember 16,  1907,  with  1,500,000  pop- 
ulation. Included  within  the  borders 
of  that  State  were  over  100,000 
Indians  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
owned  every  foot  of  that  fertile  do- 
main, known  as  Indian  Territory, 
secured  to  them  by  the  solemn  grant 
and  covenants  of  our  government. 
Oklahoma  is  an  Indian  word  said  to 
mean,  "the  home  of  the  red  man." 
The  overwhelming  of  this  Indian 
home  by  white  people  and  its  trans- 
formation into  a  white  man's  State  of 
the  Union  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fertile  soil,  salubrious  climate 
and  vast  wealth  of  natural  resources 
within  this  domain;  a  condition  that 
thruout  all  our  history  has  been 
regarded  as  justification  for  plun- 
dering the  Indian  of  any  land  wanted 
by  the  white  man. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
white  man's  view  of  progress  and 
prosperity  in  Oklahoma  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  Indian's  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  vested  in  him  by  treaties 
with  the  government.  While  framing 
legislation  looking  to  the  erection  of 
a  State  upon  this  land,  Congress  un- 


dertook to  establish  safeguards  for 
protection  of  the  Indians  in  their 
new  relations.  In  the  treaties  of  1898, 
1901  and  1902  provisions  were  made 
to  allot  all  these  lands  to  the  individ- 
ual Indians.  Having  in  mind  their  in- 
experience and  improvidence,  re- 
strictions upon  the  sale  of  their  lands 
were  imposed  in  various  measures. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  fixed  number  of 
years  the  degree  of  blood  was  to  test 
the  Indians'  capacity  for  making 
provident  sales.  A  homestead  was  re- 
served out  of  each  allotment  which 
could  not  be  sold  for  21  years.  As  a 
further  protection  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Indian's  agreement  to  the 
allotment  of  the  land,  certain  tax  ex- 
emptions were  reserved  to  the  Indian 
on  all  or  part  of  his  allotment  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

Not  long  after  these  agreements 
were  made  with  the1  Indians  the 
white  people,  whose  presence  here 
was  a  violation  of  a  score1  of  solemn 
but  empty  promises  made  by  our 
government,  discovered  that  those 
provisions  made1  for  the  Indians'  pro- 
tection did  not  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. From  that  time  to  this  the 
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white  man  has  waged  a  tireless  con- 
test to  remove  every  measure  of  In- 
dian protection  that  seems  to  stand 
in  his  way.  Yielding  to  this  pressure, 
restrictions  against  the  sale  of  the 
Indians'  land  have  been  destroyed  by 
Congress,  that  certain  classes  of  In- 
dians might  be  turned  loose  and  per- 
mitted to  sell  their  land  without  the 
counsel  and  protection  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Tax  exemptions  were 
attempted  to  be  destroyed  by  another 
act  of  Congress.  (May  27,  1908,  35 
Stat.  L,  312.) 

Eight  members  of  the  House  of 
Congress  were  recently  elected  in 
Oklahoma.  If  Oklahoma  public  senti- 
ment constitutes  their  platform,  then 
they  are  committed  to  the  removal 
of  all  remaining  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  Indian  land  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  "emancipation  of  eastern  Okla- 
homa from  Federal  control.''  Since 
Oklahoma  was  first  represented  in 
Congress  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
Indian  situation  here  should  be  given 
over  to  the  care  of  the  State,  and  that 
local  authority  could  be  trusted  to 
give  the  Indians  all  the  protection 
they  need.  In  response  to  this  de- 
mand Congress  passed  an  act  on  May 
27,  1908,  declaring  the  status  of  the 
Indian  in  Oklahoma  and  removing 
the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  over 
nine  million  acres  of  their  land.  This 
act  also  committed  to  the  probate 
courts  of  Oklahoma  full  and  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  all  minors  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  who  previously 
were  under  the  protection  and  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  reason  that  the  interests 
of  the  white  people  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  the 
latter  has  but  little  aid  in  point  of 
numbers  in  his  unequal  contest.  But 
what  he  has  lacked  in  numbers  in  a 
large  measure  has  been  compensated 
by  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with 
which  his  cause  has  been  championed 
in  certain  quarters.  In  May,  1904, 
President  Roosevelt  commissioned 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mott  of  North  Carolina  to 
act   as    National   Attorney   for   the 


Creek  Tribe  of  Indians.  His  native 
State  was  an  early  witness  of  the  per- 
fidy of  our  government  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  and  that 
dark  chapter  of  history  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Mr.  Mott  who  has 
long  cherished  the  hope  of  fair  play 
if  not  of  atonement  to  these  unfor- 
tunate people. 

Imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  government  to  the 
weak  and  defenseless  Indians,  Mr. 
Mott  has  engaged  the  hostility  of  the 
white  people  of  Oklahoma  by  per- 
forming lasting  services  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  these  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  bringing  or  a  large 
number  of  suits  to  recover  for  the 
Indians  lands  platted  into  town  lots 
and  illegally  held  by  white  people  in- 
volved large  property  interests  and 
engendered  bitter  feeling  against 
him.  Thru  his  efforts  a  measure  was 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1906  extend- 
ing for  twenty-five  years  the  restric- 
tions against  the  sale  of  lands  of 
full-blood  Indians  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  and  he  afterward  de- 
fended this  act  from  the  assaults  of 
land-buyers  clear  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  (Marchie 
Tiger  case  221  U.  S.  286.)  Afterward 
he  formulated  a  line  of  defense  for 
the  Creek  Indians  and  presented  it 
to  this  same  court  in  resisting  the  at- 
tempted destruction  of  their  tax  ex- 
emptions. (English  v.  Richardson 
224  U.  S.  680.)  In  both  of  these  con- 
troversies Mr.  Mott  and  the  Indians 
were  successful,  thereby  securing 
property  rights  to  these  Indians  to 
be  measured  in  the  millions.  The  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  paved  the  way  for 
the  bringing  of  suits  by  the  govern- 
ment involving  30,000  causes  of  ac- 
tion against  white  people  for  the  can- 
celing of  deeds  improvidently  made 
by  full-blood  Indians,  the  most  of 
which  have  been  settled  favorably  to 
the  Indians.  The  activities  of  Mr. 
Mott  resulted  in  establishing  in  our 
courts  and  in  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment, rights  and  principles  that  shall 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Indian  and  that  only  the  future  can 
correctly  appraise. 
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In  opposing  persistent  efforts  to 
withdraw  Federal  supervision  and 
protection  of  these  people  and  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  State  author- 
ity, Mr.  Mott  has  contended  that  the 
Indians'  interest  cannot  properly  and 
adequately  be  protected  when  admin- 
istered in  tribunals  subject  entirely 
to  local  environment  and  influence. 
This  well  recognized  fact  from  the 
beginning  has  been  the  ground  upon 
which  Federal  jurisdiction  has  been 
maintained  over  the  Indian  and  his 
affairs.  It  has  been  recogninzed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  the  time  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  down  to  the  present 
day  and  this  observation  applies  re- 
gardless of  the  locality  or  State  in 
which  the  affairs  are  administered. 
Mr.  Mott  contended  against  the  claim 
that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  could  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  the  treaty  agree- 
ments with  the  Indians,  and  in  1908 
he  tried  in  vain  to  convince  the  In- 
dian Committee  of  the  House  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  retain 
supervision  for  a  while  over  the  es- 
tates of  minor  allottees  of  the  Five 
Tribes. 

If  history  has  not  sufficiently  jus- 
tified his  contention  Mr.  Mott  has  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  of  his  opponents  by 
a  most  astonishing  argument.  He  has 
just  filed  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment a  report  upon  an  investigation 
made  by  him  of  the  administration 
since  Statehood  of  minor  Indian  es- 
tates in  the  Probate  Courts  of  the 
eight  counties  of  Oklahoma  compris- 
ing what  was  formerly  the  Creek 
Nation.  The  Congressional  Record  of 
December  13,  1912,  which  contains 
this  report  in  full,  is  referred  to  as 
authority  for  the  statements  that  fol- 
low. 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  eight 
counties  mentioned  there  appear  on 
the  dockets  of  the  Probate  Courts 
7396  estates  of  minors  of  over  one 
year's  standing.  In  over  4000  of 
those  cases  complete  data  were  not 
available  because  of  missing  files  or* 
because  guardian's  reports  had  not 
been  made,  so  that  investigation  was 
limited  to  the  remaining  305J  cases. 


These  cases  were  divided  by  Mr.  Mott 
into  three  classes;  first,  cases  in 
which  the  administration  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  incompetent  relatives  or 
professional  guardians  (by  which  is 
meant  a  class  of  persons  who  make 
acting  as  guardians  a  business  to  a 
considerable  extent)  ;  second,  where 
the  administration  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  competent  relatives  or  busi- 
ness men ;  and  third,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  the  guardianships  in 
cases  where  white  minors  only  are  in- 
volved. There  are  2320  cases  of  the 
first  class,  534  cases  of  the  second 
and  203  estates  of  white  minors. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  in 
the  2320  cases  of  professional  or  in- 
competent guardianships,  the  guard- 
ians have  handled  $3,896,693  belong- 
ing to  their  wards,  at  a  total  cost  al- 
lowed by  the  courts  of  $763,483,  or 
19.3  per  cent,  of  the  funds  handled. 
This  enormous  expense  was  made  up 
of  $346,095  for  attorneys'  fees,  $138,- 
205  for  court  costs  and  $279,182  for 
guardians'  fees.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
said,  these  expenses  were  for  services 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
lands  of  these  Indian  children,  and 
the  necessary  inference  is  that  allow- 
ances against  funds  so  derived  per- 
manently deplete  their  estates.  This 
results  in  defeating  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  judicial  supervision,  the  con- 
servation of  the  estates.  In  addition, 
it  is  said  that  extravagant  and  un- 
warranted allowances  for  mainten- 
ance and  personal  expenses  of  the 
wards  have  been  made,  improvident 
loans  of  the  wards'  monejr  have  been 
authorized  and  in  many  instances  the 
bondsmen  of  the  guardians  are  total- 
ly insolvent. 

Comparison  with  the  other  classes 
is  most  significant.  In  the  534  cases 
of  competent  guardianships  $1,346,- 
523  was  handled  at  a  cost  of  but  $53,- 
030  or  3.1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In 
the  class  of  203  white  minors  $328,- 
536  was  handled  at  a  cost  of  $7755,  or 
2.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  figures  show  that  in  the  lirsl 
class  the  funds  handled  averaged 
$1680,  in  the  second  class  $2521,  and 

in  the  white  class  $1 L20.  It  cost  each 
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ward  of  the  professional  or  incompe- 
tent guardian  $336  for  expenses  al- 
lowed by  the  court,  as  against  $78  as- 
sessed against  the  more  fortunate 
ward  of  a  guardian  of  the  second 
class  where  nearly  twice  as  much 
money  was  handled.  The  white  min- 
or's estate  was  administered  by  the 
same  court  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $26. 
It  appears  from  the  report  that 
conditions  are  substantially  the  same 
in  all  the  eight  counties,  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  first  and 
largest  class  of  estates  ranging  from 
the  lowest  average  cost  of  18.2  per 
cent,  in  one  county  to  the  highest 
average  of  24.5  per  cent,  in  another. 
By  way  of  illustrating  the  points 
made,  many  individual  cases  are  men- 
tioned where  the  funds  handled  ran 
from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration amounted  to  from  25  to  45 
per  cent,  and  some  of  them  were  as 
high  as  50  and  60  per  cent,  and  even 
higher.  Many  estates  received  five  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  some  sev- 
eral times  the  last  figure  and  the  per- 
centage of  expense  was  from  16  to  25 
and  even  35,  50,  70  and  73  per  cent, 
was  attained. 

Mr.  Mott  filed  with  his  report  a 
transcript  of  all  the  3057  cases  re- 
ferred to,  in  eight  volumes — one  for 
each  county.  He  filed  also  as  an  ex- 
hibit a  set  of  reports  obtained  bv  him 
from  Probate  Courts  of  thirty  States 
of  the  Union  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  average  cost  of  administra- 
tion in  those  courts  of  minor  estates 
does  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  the 
funds  handled ;  this  is  about  the 
same  as  for  the  administration  of 
white  minor  estates  in  Oklahoma  and 
just  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  for- 
tunate Indians  placed  by  Mr.  Mott 
in  the  second  class. 

As  this  is  the  only  report  that  has 
ever  been  made  of  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  any  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  under  the  jurisdiction 
given  the  Oklahoma  Courts  in  the  Act 


of  1908,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
to  suppose  that  conditions  are  any 
different  in  the  other  tribes  from  that 
of  the  Creeks.  On  December  13th,  the 
day  after  copies  of  this  report  were 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs,  while  it  was 
under  discussion  Mr.  Mott  was  char- 
acterized on  the  floor  of  the  House  as 
a  carpetbagger  by  members  of  th~ 
Oklahoma  delegation.  Tho  this  evi- 
dence of  their  hostility  was  merely 
cumulative  to  that  already  shown, 
it  was  doubtless  welcomed  by  Mr 
Mott  for  its  pertinency  to  the  case  he 
was  trying  to  make  before  that  body. 

Mr.  Mott  has  thrown  a  strong  h>ht 
on  a  most  important  subject  for  the 
inspection  of  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. Our  stewardship  of  these  help- 
less people  is  challenged  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  If  84  out  of 
each  hundred  of  these  wards  of  the 
Courts,  the  most  helpless  ones,  are 
assessed  19.3  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
handled,  while  the  other  16,  more 
fortunately  represented,  escape  with 
3.1  per  cent,  and  the  white  child  with 
2.3  per  cent,  as  is  claimed  by  this  re- 
port, it  states  a  situation  that  merits 
the  gravest  concern.  It  charges  such 
an  apparently  unjust  discrimination 
against  these  people  and  extravagant 
administration  of  their  affairs  as  to 
call  for  careful  investigation  by  our 
law  makers. 

The  situation  is  employed  by  Mr. 
Mott  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
facts  reported,  but  also  to  illuminate 
the  whole  project  being  urged  be- 
fore Congress,  of  surrendering  the 
supervision  of  these  people  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Federal  Government. 
After  pondering  this  report  one  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  that  unless 
the  facts  claimed  can  be  disproved 
another  strong  argument  is  estab- 
lished calling  for  an  alert  supervision 
of  these  Indians  by  a  disinterested 
Federal  Government  for  years  to 
come. 

Muskogee,  Okla. 


HOLIDAYS 
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down  in  the  country,  but  conditions  here  were  such  that  I  had  to  stay  on  and  attend  to  my 
duties  with  the  city  government," 
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The  Milk  Question 

That  there  is  a  milk  question  is  one  of 
the  facts  of  domestic  life,  and  too  often  it  is 
a  lamentable  fact.  It  was  Josh  Billings,  or 
some  other  of  the  group  of  professional  hu- 
morists flourishing  at  that  time,  who  had  a 
lecture  on  ''Milk,"  but  said  nothing  about 
milk  except  that  "the  best  thing  on  milk  is 
cream."  Back  as  far  as  that  there  was  no 
milk  question.  It  has  become  acute  within 
the  past  few  years.  The  milk  bottle  for  de- 
livery of  milk  to  individual  takers  has  come 
into  general  use  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Since  about  that  time  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  those  questions  of  public  health  which 
have  been  so  thoroly  "threshed  out." 

The  secret  of  milk  is  revealed  in  an  al- 
most unconsidered  circumstance;  it  was 
never  meant  to  see  the  light.  That  is  all  the 
trouble  with  milk — nearly  all  of  the  milk 
question.  Nature  meant  that  milk  should  go 
direct  from  the  body  that  produces  it  into 
the  body  that  needs  it  for  nourishment.  That 
it  does  not  take  that  course,  but  is  exposed 
to  the  baleful  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
and  all  that  therein  is  has  created  the  milk 
question.  Perhaps  we  have  not  thought 
about  this  seriously  enough,  and  considered 
the  milk  question  from  the  point  of  view 
thus  suggested.  We  have  all  these  years 
been  trying  to  do  an  unnatural  thing,  with- 
out considering  that  it  is  unnatural.  Of 
course  we  have  failed.  In  the  good  old  times, 
when  we  all  lived  in  the  country,  or  when 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  keeping  of 
cows  north  of  Canal  street,  we  got  our  milk 
so  close  to  its  fount  that  we  were  not  vis- 
ited with  the  ills  we  now  so  complainingly 
endure.  Or,  perhaps  we  were  visited  with 
those  ills  but  did  not  know  from  whence 
they  came.  We  never  used  to  have  appendi- 
citis. We  had  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
and  died  of  it,  without  knowing  about  the 
small  and  useless  organ  they  now  so  deftly 
remove.  We  used  to  have  fevers  of  sundry 
kinds  we  never  now  hear  of,  and  they  re- 
moved us  with  great  facility.  We  did  not 
know  what  ailed  us,  nor  why.  Now  we  trace 
nearly  every  ill  to  some  particular  bacilli, 
and  we  go  after  those  bacilli.  So  milk  has 
come  within  the  pale  of  our  biological  per- 
ception, and  we  are  but  just  realizing  that 
we  have  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
and    delicacy    to    placate    Nature    and    get 


her  to  agree  to  the  breaking  of  her  laws. 
When  we  did  not  try  to  transport  milk 
such  distances,  but  usually  used  it,  in  its 
raw  state,  when  freshly  milked,  there  was 
not  so  much  of  a  milk  question.  If  now  we 
were  able  to  have  milk  delivered  to  us  before 
it  is  many  hours  old,  there  would  not  be 
much  of  a  milk  question.  But  we  cannot 
hope  for  that.  So  we  have  got  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  produce  milk  nearer  the  consumer 
and  get  it  to  him  quicker  and  in  better  con- 
dition. We  have  been  too  drastic  in  driving 
the  cows  away  from  the  cities.  They  can  be 
kept  near  cities  without  being  either  a  men- 
ace to  health  or  a  nuisance.  There's  land 
enough  within  50  miles  of  New  York  for 
all  the  cow  plants  needed  to  furnish  the  city 
with  milk.  There  is  land  enough  within  40 
miles  of  Boston  to  serve  for  sanitary  homes 
for  cows  enough  to  produce  all  the  milk  that 
city  needs.  So  of  other  cities.  This  is  a  fas- 
cinating subject,  and  perfectly  susceptible 
of  believable  elaboration,  but  space  permits 
only  of  mention  here.  We  invite  our  friends 
of  the  farm  press  to  take  it  up. 

But  it  will  take  time  to  overcome  fear  of 
the  honest  cow  as  a  neighbor,  so  we  must 
think  of  some  other  device  to  help  us  over- 
come Nature's  repugnance  of  the  usual  milk 
transportation  and  distribution  processes. 
It  comes  to  the  cities  with  reasonable  speed 
— sometimes,  but  not  always.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  contractors  to  lose  whole  car- 
loads in  consequence  of  neglect  by  the  rail- 
roads. But  when  it  gets  to  the  cities  the 
muddle  begins.  It  is  parceled  to  innumer- 
able distributing  teams,  and  they  go  hap- 
hazard into  all  parts  of  the  cities.  It  is  al- 
ways possible  to  find  half  a  dozen,  or  more, 
wagons  in  one  short  street.  If  the  contrac- 
tors would  agree  uoon  some  sane  plan  for 
delivering  their  milk  it  would  help.  Why  is 
it  not  quite  reasonable  to  require  that  each 
wagon  shall  have  a  route  and  deliver  all 
the  milk  on  that  route?  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  deliver  one  kind  of  milk  only.  The 
wagon  could  take  the  kinds  of  milk  the  peo- 
ple want:  If  in  Boston,  so  many  quarts  of 
Hood's,  so  many  of  Whiting's,  so  many  of 
Alden's,  and  so  on.  It  is  perfectly  feasible. 
Some  groups  of  department  stores  deliver 
their  goods  thru  a  clearance  company 
that  sends  one  wagon  only  into  a  locality, 
loaded  with  the  packages  from  half  a  dozen 
stores, 
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JProf.  Rosenau  says  in  his  recent  admir- 
able book,*  that  "The  cost  of  distribution  is 
more  than  the  price  of  milk  plus  the  cost  of 
bringing  it  to  the  city."  I  have  not  figures 
at  hand  to  satisfy  myself  upon  this  point, 
but  think  the  statement  must  be  taken  as 
relative.  If  it  were  literally  true,  we  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  nine  or  ten  cents  a 
quart  for  our  milk  at  our  doors.  But  the 
cost  of  distribution  is  very  large — very 
much  larger  than  it  should  be.  The  simple 
expedient  of  cooperation  among  the  distrib- 
uting concerns  would  not  only  lower  the 
cost  but  promote  speed — save  time,  which 
means  better  milk.  Our  author  is  a  bit 
hazy  on  the  question  of  farmer  cost.  He 
uses  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  1900.  Much 
has  happened  to  the  price  of  milk  since  then, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
got  the  figures  for  1912,  which  must  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  double  those  of  twelve 
years  ago;  certainly  for  all  considerable 
cities  more  than  double  that  old  average. 
The  professor  deals  with  the  whole  contrac- 
tor question  somewhat  delicately,  and  as- 
sumes much  that  would  make  the  knowing 
smile. 

The   New   Governor   of   New 
York 

Governor  Dix  having  been  rejected,  Will- 
iam Sulzer,  now  a  member  of  Congress,  was 
nominated  for  Governor  of  New  York  on 
October  3  by  the  Democrats  at  Syracuse,  in 
what  was  called  "an  unbiased  convention," 
the  Tammany  leader  having  declined  to  in- 
dicate his  choice.  Mr.  Sulzer,  who  takes  the 
Governor's  office  on  January  1,  was  born  on 
a  farm  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  18, 
1863.  His  father,  a  German  patriot  and  a 
Presbyterian,  was  a  friend  of  General  Sfgel 
and  Carl  Schurz.  His  mother  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  and  Dutch  ancestry.  The  boy  attended 
the  public  schools,  studied  law  in  a  law  office 
and  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  In  that  year,  at 
the  age  of  21,  he  went  on  the  stump  for 
Grover  Cleveland.  Then  and  in  the  follow- 
ing four  years  he  so  commended  himself  to 
the  people  that  in  1889  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  In  1893  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  or  House.  Beginning  in 
1894,  he  has  been  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress continuously  from  the  Tenth  District, 
in  New  York  City's  East  Side.  In  one  elec- 
tion he  was  successful  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Tammany.  He  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  the  last  five  national  conventions  of 
his  party.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Governor  Wilson  says  that 
in  this  office  he  has  shown  "capacity  and 
discretion  of  a  very  fine  sort."  He  has  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  President  Taft, 
whose  Mexican  policy  he  has  upheld.  He  has 
proposed    and    promoted    much    legislation. 

*Tiic    Mtii:    Question,    by    M.    J.    Rosenau    rn>- 
-r  of  Mcdi.inc  and   Hygiene,   Harvard   Medical 
School,   etc.,   Boston;    Houghton,   Mifflin   Company, 
$2. 


His  friends  say  he  has  been  mainly  respon- 
sible for  a  new  copyright  law,  increased  pay 
for  letter  carriers,  the  bill  creating  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations,  the  resolution  abro- 
gating our  treaty  with  Russia  because  of 
the    treatment    of   Jewish    citizens    bearing 
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American  passports,  and  the  bills  for  the 
Lincoln's  birthday  and  Columbus  holidays. 
Ke  has  also  proposed  and  supported  bills 
for  an  income  tax;  postal  savings  banks, 
the  parcels  post,  direct  election  of  Senators, 
a  Department  of  Labor,  and  tariff  revision. 
In  1908  he  married  Miss  Clara  Rodelheim, 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  who  had 
been  a  trained  nurse.  "As  Governor  of  New 
York,''  he  said  a  few  days  ago,  "I  shaii  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  endeavor  to  give  the 
people  of  the  State  an  honest,  an  efficient, 
an  economical  and  a  businesslike  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  Business  men  can 
rely  upon  me  to  do  my  utmost  to  promote 
commercial  interests.  I  shall  be  careful  not 
to  jeopardize  the  financial  supremacy  of  the 
first  city  and  first  State  in  the  Union."  He 
points  to  his  record  in  the  Legislature  and 
in  Congress.  He  is  confident  that  he  has 
made  no  enemies,  except  those  who  are 
enemies  of  the  people.  He  will  take  office,  he 
says,  with  no  one  to  punish,  no  grievance  to 
satisfy.  Seeking  simplicity  and  economy,  he 
decided  that  the  customary  elaborate  mili- 
tary parade  should  be  omitted  at  his  inaugu- 
ration. The  portrait  of  Governor  Sulzer  re- 
produced on  page  45  was  painted  by  the 
young  New  York  artist,  Leo  Mielziner.  It  is 
a  striking  canvas,  fully  life-size,  and  the 
pose  has  been  described  as  that  of  "awk- 
ward sincerity."  It  had  been  stated  that  the 


portrait  will  be  offered  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 

A  Prize  Painting 

At  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York  the  Carnegie  prize 
of  $500,  for  the  most  meritorious  oil  paint- 
ing by  an  American  artist,  portraits  only 
excepted,  goes  to  E.  Irving  Couse  for  his 
"Indian  Making  Pottery."  This  annual 
prize  has  been  awarded  in  earlier  years  to 
John  W.  Alexander.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  (his  contribution  this  year 
is  entitled  "A  Meadow  Flower")  ;  J.  Francis 
Murphy;  Douglas  Volk;  Charles  C.  Curran; 
Louis  Loeb;  Childe  Hassam;  W.  T.  Smed- 
ley;  H.  B.  Fuller;  Gardner  Symons;  W..  S. 
Robinson,  and  E.  H.  Blashfield.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  every  one  of  these  paint- 
ers is  a  resident  of  New  York  city.  The  com- 
position by  Mr.  Couse  (an  Associate  of  the 
National  Academy)  is  reproduced  with  this 
report  of  the  award;  as  is  the  striking 
portrait  of  the  new  Governor  of  New  York. 
This  exhibition  of  over  500  paintings  and 
sculptures  will  be  open  to  the  public  until 
January  12,  at  the  galleries  of  the  Academy, 
215  West  57th  street,  New  York.  The  show 
is  not  a  brilliant  one — measuring  up,  how- 
ever, to  the  general  average  of  undistin- 
guished efficiency  attained  in  earlier  years. 
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Can  You  Answer  These  Ques- 
tions? 

Two  private  schools — one  of  them  the  De 
Lancey  School  in  Philadelphia,  the  other 
the  Nichols  School  in  Buffalo — hold  an  an- 
nual examination  such  as  other  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  high  schools,  too,  would 
do  well  to  install.  In  general  tnere  are  too 
many  examinations,  not  too  few:  but  the 
one  referred  to  is  different  from  the  rest  in 
stimulating  and  rewarding  intelligence  as 
opposed  to  diligence  alone.  There  is  no  prep- 
aration for  it,  and  no  warning;  and  it  does 
not  search  into  any  particular  class-work, 
but  only  into  the  general  information  of 
the  school  boys,  without  reference  to  the 
sources  of  their  information.  Class.- work, 
book-learning,  newspaper  reading,  home- 
conversation,  individual  interests,  cu- 
riosity and  retentiveness  of  the  young- 
mind;  these  are  all  tested.  And  after  the 
boys  have  wrestled  with  these  unexpected 
questions,  the  best-rounded  of  them  receive 
prizes  of  such  books  as  they  would  natural- 
ly enjoy:  the  best  informed  of  the  younger 
and  of  the  older  boys  standing  forth  from 
the  mass  of  their  fellows  to  receive  this  little 
distinction.  How  many  of  the  following- 
questions  put  in  the  De  Lancey  School  gen- 
eral information  test  of  the  school  year 
1912-1913  can  be  answered  without  recourse 
to  the  encyclopedia  by  your  pupils,  by  your 
sons  and  daughters,  or  even,  dear  reader, 
by  yourself? 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST. 

I 

1  Name  three  of  the  political  parties  in 

the  recent  national  election. 

2  Name  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice- 

President-elect. 

3  How  many  electoral  votes  has  Pennsyl- 

vania? 

4  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Presi- 

dent and  Vice-President,  who  acts  as 
President? 

5  Name  the  President  of  Mexico. 

6  Name  the  President-elect  of  Cuba. 

7  Name   the    engineer    in    charge    of   the 

Panama  Canal. 

8  Name  the  President  of  Princeton  Col- 

lege. 

9  Name  the  Archbishop  of  the  Philadel- 

phia Diocese. 

10  Name   the    Director   of    Public    Safety, 

Philadelphia. 

11  Designate   the   chief   allies   in   the   war 

against  TurKey. 
II 
Mention  some  event  of  recent  or  current  in- 
terest associated  with   each   of 
the   following: 

12  Dr.   Sun   Yat  Sen.      13   Nogi.      14  Nic- 

aragua. 15  Clarence  Dai  row.  16 
Felix  Diaz.  17  Billv  Hugh,  of  Gary. 
18  Jane  Addams.  id  Adrianople.  20 
Amundsen.  21  Thorpe,  of  Carlisle. 
22  Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer.  23  Sir 
William  Ramsay.  • 


III 

24  What  is  an  artery? 

25  What  is  a  vein? 

26  What  are  the  emergency  directions  for 

a  severed  vein? 

27  What  are  the  emergency  directions  for 

a  severed  artery? 

28  Name  a  common  remedy  for  burns. 

29  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the 

body? 

30  What  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in 

a  gallon? 

31  What  is  a  meridian? 

32  What  is  a  parallel  of  latitude? 

33  What  is  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia? 

34  Name  some  place  in  Europe  of  corre- 

sponding latitude. 

35  What   is   the    letter   postage   to    Great 

Britain? 

36  Explain  these  abbreviations:  R.  F.  D.; 

C.  O.  D.;  F.  O.'B.;  R.  S.  V.  P. 

37  What  three  colors    (signal  lights)    is  a 

boat  required  to  display  at  night? 

38  What  tack   (in  sailing)   gives  the  right 

of  way? 

39  What  are  two  advantages  of  the  keel 

for  a  sailboat? 

40  What   car   won   the   recent   Vanderbilt 

Cup  race? 

41  What  is  the  speed  record  for  the  hydro- 

plane? 

42  Why  is  a  hydroplane  faster  than  a  dis- 

placement boat? 

43  How     many     leaves     to     a     stem     has 

poison  ivy?  How  many  has  Virginia 
Creeper? 

44  Give  an  example  of  a  pow.erful  alkali. 

45  What    is    the    normal    rate    stt    which 

sound  travels? 

46  What  is  the  best  material  for  conduct- 

ing electricity? 

47  What  is  meant  by  the  term,  "harvest 

moon"? 

48  Name  three  of  the  chief  products  of  the 

southern  States. 

49  What  State  produces  the  most  corn? 

50  What  State  mines  the  most  coal? 

51  What   is   the  value    (in   United   States 

money)  of  a  franc? 

52  What  is  the  farthest  western  city  with 

which   one   can   talk  by   'phone   from 
Philadelphia? 

53  What  is  the  height  of  the  tide  in  Dela- 

ware Bay? 

54  What  is  meant  by  a  baritone  voice? 

IV 

Who  was  the  Shepherd    King  of  Israel? 

56  Who  said,  "Whither  thon   goest,   I   will 

gO;    and    where    thou    lodgest,    I    will 

lodge"? 

57  What     is     the     meaning     of     tin-     word 

<  rospel? 

3    What    was   the   Promised    Land? 

59  Who  was  the  (greatest  Trojan  leader? 

60  Who  defended  Thermopyla  against  the 

Persians? 

61  Who  was  the  greatest  Greek  orator? 

62  Who  sent    the  message.  "1   came.   1    -aw. 

I  conquered"? 
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63   Who  won  at  Actium? 

(54  Who  founded  the  faith  of  Islam? 

65  Who  was  called  "The  Scourge  of  God"? 


In    what   way    was    each    of   these   persons 
famous?  Refer,  when  possible,  to  some 
special  achievement  (in  art,  litera- 
ture, science,  mechanical  prog- 
ress,   exploit    in    war,    or 
statesmanship) : 
66  Michael  Angelo.     67  Galileo.     68  Rob- 
ert Bruce.    69  Jenner.   70  Beethoven. 
71  Watt.      72  Rembrandt.      73  Lord 
Nelson.      74  Bismarck.      75  Florence 
Nightingale.      76  Tolstoi.      77  Henri 
Pomcare.     78  Cervantes.     79     Guten- 
berg.      80  Sir     Isaac     Newton.       81 
Cuvier.       82   Schiller.      83  Richelieu. 
84  Metternich.    85  Moliere.     86  Dar- 
win.       87  Jenny      Lind.        88  Cecil 
Rhodes.    89  Horace  Howard  Furness. 

VI 

90  Why  is  Pennsylvania  called  the  "Key- 

stone State"? 

91  What  was  the  "Walking  Purchase"? 

92  What    is    the    origin    of    Thanksgiving 

Day? 

93  Who  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

pendence? 

94  Who   was  the   first  commander  of  the 

Continental  Army? 

95  Why  were  the  "Blue  Laws"  so  called? 

96  Who    published    "Poor    Richard's    Al- 

manac"? 

97  When     did    the     Constitution     of     the 

United  States  go  into  effect? 

98  Who  was  "Old  Hickory"? 

99  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin? 

100  Who  invented  the  telephone? 

101  Who  was  Hiawatha? 

102  Who  was  Daniel  Boone? 

103  What  was  the  meaning    (in  American 

history)      of     "Fifty-four     forty     or 
fight"? 

104  Who  said,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 

they  are  ours"? 

105  Who  were  the  "carpet-baggers"? 

106  What  was  the  Freedman's  Bureau? 

107  Who  were  the  "Molly  Maguires"? 

108  Who  led  the  charge  of  the  Virginians  at 

Gettysburg? 

109  What  was  the  Civil   Rights  Bill? 

110  Who  invented  the  reaper? 

111  Who  invented  the  mimeograph? 

112  Who,  lashed  to  the  mast,  led  ms  ships 

in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay? 

113  Who  was  the  American  pioneer  in  avia- 

tion? 

114  What  President  started  the  work  on  the 

Panama  Canal? 

VII 

115  Describe  briefly  a  painting  in  tne  Penn- 

sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

116  Who  nainted  the  "Mona  Lisa"? 

117  Who  composed  Parsifal? 

118  Who    composed     The     Cricket  .on    the 

Hearth  (opera) ? 


VIII 

Name  a  /cork  of  each  of  these  authors: 
119  Milton.       120  Scott.       121  Longfellow. 
122  Goldsmith.  123  Burns.  124  Haw- 
thorne.      125  Dickens.       126  Tenny- 
son.    127  Stevenson. 

Identify  J)y  author  and  work  the  following 
quotations : 

128  "All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all   the   men   and   women  merely 
players:" 

129  "God's  in  his  heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world!" 

130  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 

coming  of  the  Lord:" 

131  "They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of 

the  moon 
On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door." 

132  "Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms 
The  lightning  and  the  gale!" 

133  Quote  a  verse  from  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mount. 


The  Baconian  Method  Applied 
to  the  Psalms 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  Baconians,  first 
devised  by  Miss  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  has 
been  to  deprive  Shakespeare  of  all  right  to 
credit  the  world  has.  given  him  as  its 
greatest  genius,  and  to  transfer  it  to  Lord 
Bacon,  who  wrote  all  the  Shakespeare  plays, 
but  never  acknowledged  them.  He  did,  how- 
ever, hide  his  claim  away  in  certain  mystical 
numbers  and  covert  claims  which  the  adept 
can*  discover  and  recognize.  We  are  very  glad 
to  see  that  the  tide  is  turning  and  that  equal- 
ly good  reason  has  been  found  to  prove  that, 
beside  the  plays,  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  and  popular  of  all 
books,  the  Book  of  Psalms  usually  attributed 
to  David.  For  this  fresh  and  important  evi- 
dence we  are  indebted  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  of  St.  Louis.  To  get  the  mystical 
number  which  will  be  the  clue  recall  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  name  in  the  three 
following  ways,  "Shakespeare,"  "Shake- 
spear,"  and  "Shakspere."  The  number  of 
vowels  is  five,  four  and  three.  The  average, 
which  may  be  taken  as  normal,  is  four. 
Write  down  "4."  The  consonants  in  any 
spelling  are  six.  Write  down  "6"  after  the 
"4"  and  you  have  "46,"  which  is  the  mystic 
key.  Now  turn  in  your  old  Bible  to  the  46th 
Psalm,  and  count  the  words  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  46  is  "shake."  Next  come  from  the 
end,  and  the  "46th  is  spear"— Shakespear. 
What  could  be  more  convincing?  Let  the 
reader  try  it  for  himself,  and  then  disbelieve 
if  he  can  that  Shakespeare  purposely  hid  his 
name  away  in  the  Psalm.  No  miserable  in- 
vention of  those  who  would  try  to  filch  the 
fame  of  Shakespeare  is  half  as  conclusive  as 
this  which  adds  to  it. 
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A  Big  Slice  of  Turkey 

The  Turkish  delegates  spent  a  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  the  fifth  session  of  the 
London  Peace  Conference  on  Dec.  23,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  four  allied  powers 
placed  upon  the  table  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  willing  to  make  peace.  The  de- 
mands comprised  not  only  all  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  held  by  the  Balkan  forces,  but 
also  important  points  which  they  have 
hitherto  failed  to  capture,  for  Adrianople 
still  holds  out  against  the  Bulgars,  Skutari 
against  t-he  Montenegrins  and  Janina 
against  the  Greeks.  Only  the  Serbs  have 
succeeded  in  getting  all  that  they  went  after 
and  this  is  doubtless  because  there  were  no 
strongly  fortified  towns  in  the  region  tra- 
versed by  their  armies. 

If  the  Balkan  States  have  their  way  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  Europe  will  be  reduced 
to  the  two  peninsulas  of  Tchataldja  and 
Gallipoli,  commanding,  respectively,  the 
straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. The  western  boundary  line  of  the 
Turkish  territory,  as  the  allies  wish  to  draw 
it,  will  extend  from  a  point  on  the  Bay  of 
Malatpa,  east  of  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  a  point  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
east     of     Rodosto.      This     is     only     about 


fifty  miles  west  of  Constantinople  and 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Tchataldja 
lines,  where  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
forces  now  rest  on  their  arms  in  opposing 
entrenchments  during  the  present  armistice. 
Bulgaria  is  anxious  to  get  access  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  at  Rodosto,  but  is  willing  to 
concede  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  to  Turkey. 
Crete  and  the  Aegean  isles  are  to  be  given 
to  Greece  and  Albania  become  independent. 
These  terms  the  Turkish  delegates  de- 
clare preposterous  and  put  forward  only  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  off  the  conference. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  an  abate- 
ment they  will  be  able  to  secure  from  the 
victors  in  this  short  and  decisive  war.  If  the 
delegates  of  the  five  nations  now  sitting 
about  the  table  in  the  picture  gallery  of  St. 
James's  palace  fail  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, "there  will  be  trouble  in  the  Balkans 
in  the  spring." 

How    an    Iceberg    Warms    the 
Water 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  since  the 
Titanic  disaster  that  vessels  should  be  pro- 
vided with  sensitive  thermometers  in  the 
water  which  would  indicate  the  near  ap- 
proach to  an  iceberg  by  a  fall  of  the  mer- 


WIIAT    THE    BALKAN    STATES    DEMAND 

The  terms  of  peace  proposod  bj    the  allies  Involve    the   surrender   of    the   Bhaded   area    on    the  above 
map,  thai   is,  the  whole  of  Turkey  in   Europe  excepl   ;i   si  rip   (here  in  black)    along  the  Jtospborus,    Dar 
danelles  and   Sea  of  Marmora,  which    the  greater  powers   prefer  should   remain    In    the  custody   of   the 
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cury.  Like  most  such  suggestions  this  takes 
much  for  granted.  It  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  iceberg  floats  in  a  bath  of  its 
own  meltings  and  that  therefore  the  water 
in  its  vicinity  is  colder  than  elsewhere.  But 
when  the  assumption  is  put  to  the  test  of 
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*  Cold  cu/?zef*T 

CONVECTION    CURRENTS    DUE    TO    ICEBERG 
MELTING 

The  fresh  water  from  the  melting  berg  is  car- 
ried downward  and  warmer  water  flows  in  at  the 
surface. 

experiment  the  contrary  proves  to  be  the 
case.  Prof.  H.  T.  Barnes,  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, using  a  steamship  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  the  Canadian  government  for  ex- 
perimenting in  Hudson's  Straits  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  rose  nearly 
two  degrees  Centigrade  as  the  vessel  ap- 
proached an  iceberg  from  a  distance  of  five 
miles  off.  A  falling  thermometer  will  indi- 
cate a  cold  current  from  the  north  whether 
it  contains  icebergs  or  not,  but  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  berg  the  water  is 
warmer.  This  Professor  Barnes  explains  in 
Nature  of  Dec.  12  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  water  melted  from  the  ice  and  cooled  by 
it  flows  downward  and  warmer  water  is 
drawn  in  from  the  sides  to  take  its  place  as 
indicated  in  the  figure  below. 

Clutter  of  Things 

Mr.  Nichols  in  his  interesting  book, 
Through  Hidden  Shensi,  told  me  last  night 
that  in  the  sleeping-room  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  China  in  her  palace  of  exile  at 
Sian  there  was  nothing  but  a  conventional 
Chinese  bed,  a  bench,  and  a  carpet.  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  a  large  room  hung  in  red — 
or  possibly  yellow,  the  favorite  color  of  Tsz' 
Hi;  the  walls  pictureless  and  the  wainscot 
furnitureless;  the  floor  uncluttered — the 
whole  just  a  nice  big  empty  space.  I 
thought,  after  all,  how  wise  are  these  old 
Chinese:  they  realize  how  restful  it  is  to 
have  the  eye  empty,  and  hence  the  mind  free 
from  things,  free  to  meditate  great  thoughts 
— for  instance,  how  to  represent  in  graphic 
character  the  soul.  General  Sieh  hundreds, 
of  years  ago  meditated  representation  of 
happiness  and  accomplished  it  in  a  queer 
and  wonderful  ideograph. 

This    morning    I    awoke    and    found    my 
eyes  at  once  full  of  Things.  I  first  saw  the 


steam  radiator — for  its  sizzling  had  roused 
me — the  Chinese  heating  system  is  under 
the  flagging;  then  a  very  disorderly  book- 
case (overflow  from  my  study)  full  of 
paper-covered  volumes,  catalogs,  clippings. 
The  large  mirror  of  my  dresser  caught  the 
glow  of  the  rising  sun  and  so  drew  my  gaze. 
From  it  my  eyes  traveled  to  the  top  of  the 
dresser,  strewn  with  toilet  articles,  a  bach- 
elor's work-basket,  favored  photographs. 
Besides  these  Things  my  room  contains  a 
bed,  a  dresser,  a  washstand,  a  case  of  filing- 
drawers,  a  trunk;  and  on  the  walls  are  two 
or  three  college  banners  and  my  "W" — 
reminders  of  past  glory — a  water-color  of 
an  amatory  nature,  and  a  girly  poster.  I 
sighed  as  I  thought  of  Tsz'  Hi's  room; 
wished  for  rest;  rolled  over;  and  resolutely 
closed  my  eyes. 

Friends  of  mine  have  in  their  living- 
room  about  sixty  square  feet  of  picture 
space,  cut  up  into  small  spaces  by  three 
doors  and  three  windows;  in  these  spaces 
they  have  managed  to  hang  nine  pictures — 
three  enlarged  photographs  of  landscapes, 
two  color-prints,  a  water-color,  and  three 
steel  engravings  of  cathedrals.  They  have 
about  the  same  wainscot  wall  space;  this  is 
taken  up  by  a  divan,  two  sets  of  book- 
shelves, a  combination  book-case  and  writ- 
ing-desk, a  stand  on  which  is  a  chafing-dish, 
two  tabourets,  a  morris-chair,  and  a  beau- 
tiful low  stool.  When  I  go  to  their  home 
and  sit  in  the  morris-chair,  all  these  Things 
seem  to  me  unrestful  Beings  who  stretch 
out  their  arms  toward  me  and  with  big,  flat 
palms  push  and  push.  After  a  few  minutes 
there   I   feel   completely   shoved   together. 

Usually  I  leave  after  a  short  visit — 
which,  because  of  my  affection  for  these 
good  people.  I  should  like  to  prolong — and 
rush  to  the  home  of  another  friend,  a  home 
in  which  I  am  not  bothered  by  Things.  It 
has  a  plain,  square  living-room  with  a  bay 
window  on  one  side.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  a  rich  green  paper  which  has  just  the 
suggestion  of  a  stripe  in  it.  The  rug,  in 
harmonizing  colors,  merely  continues  under 
one's  feet  the  walls.  The  hangings  also  are 
green,  and  hang  in  simple  straight  folds. 
In  the  recess  of  the  bay  window  is  a  tab- 
ouret supporting  a  plain  brass  bowl  with  a 
sword  fern  in  it.  As  the  room  is  not  large 
there  are  only  three  chairs  (more  can  be 
brought  in  from  elsewhere!).  In  the  center 
of  the  room  is  a  mahogany  table  with  noth- 
ing on  its  dull  finish  top  but  a  drop  lamp 
with  a  shade  of  rich  color  and  simple  de- 
sign. Whenever  I  enter  this  room  I  breathe 
a  long  sigh,  and  settle  restinglv  into  a 
leather-covered  chair  for  a  worth-while  con- 
versation. Here  I  do  not  feel  shoved  to- 
gether: I  feel  expansive. 

Somehow  or  other,  in  the  home  of  mv 
friends  of  crowded  possessions  I  seldom 
feel  like  indulging  in  anything  other  than 
chatter,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it, 
gossip.  We  talk  about  what  happened  to  us 
while  traveling;  how  we  got  the  better  of 
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servants  who  were  overly  hungry  for  tips; 
what  grievances  we  have  against  Him  and 
Her;  how  much  work  we  have  to  do.  Most 
of  our  talk  is  inconsequential;  some  of  it  is 
positively  naughty;  and  none  of  it  is  either 
valuable  or  restful.  The  Clutter  of  Things 
tyrannizes  our  talk.  In  the  other  home,  the 
severely  furnished  one.  I  find  that  my  friend 
and  I  indulge  in  quiet,  satisfactory  conver- 
sation that  seems  to  give  rest  and  peace.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell  what  makes 
up  our  conversation — perhaps  in  that  in- 
ability lies  proof  of  the  worth  of  it.  Anyhow, 
after  my  visit  I  leave  this  home  calmed,  re- 
freshed, thoughtful,  and  rather  pleased  with 
myself. 

On  the  mantel-piece  of  the  living-room 
of  a  London  friend  I  once  counted  sixty- 
seven  Things — a  pyramidal  thermometer  in 
crystal;  a  tiny  pair  of  sabots;  a  "hunk"  of 
ore  from  a  Rocky  Mountain  mine;  a  lac- 
quered Japanese  tray,  on  end  against  the 
wall;  a  miniature  marble  model  of  Pisa's 
leaning  tower;  a  cross-legged  Buddha  in  a 
grotesquely  wave-worn  stone  that  probably 
came  from  Brighton ;  a  chunk  of  coral  from 
India's  coral  strands;  a  couch  from  the  far 
Pacific  coast;  a  small  brass  bowl  richly 
chased;  an  ivory  match-holder.  .  .  . 
The  room  in  other  details  was  correspond- 
ingly cluttered. 

In  the  salon  of  a  Parisian  friend,  a  man 
of  fame  among  scientists,  I  found  the  walls' 
solid  paneling  enameled  white.  This  was 
pleasing.  So  were  the  three  or  four  oddly 
shaped  mirrors  on  them.  But  the  ornaments 
on  the  mantel-shelf  were  many  and  fussy; 
the  furniture,  fussily  Louis  Quatorze,  was 
in  profusion;  the  fussy  table  ornaments 
were  too  many;  so  were  the  chandeliers  too 
elaborate  and  the  hearth  tools. 

And  now  here  I  am,  sitting  at  my  clut- 
tered desk,  amid  a  vast  profusion  of  Things, 
writing  in  praise  of  the  absence  of  Things. 
On  my  desk  alone  there  are  three  ink- 
stands, a  pile  or  two  of  books,  a  few  bun- 
dles of  films,  papers,  paper-weights.  .  .  . 
I  have  in  my  room  five  sets  of  book-shelves 
and  a  large  revolving  book  case  full  of  all- 
sized  and  many-colored  books;  a  typewriter 
on  a  stand;  two  small  tables  and  a  desk;  a 
sofa;  two  chairs  and  a  morris-chair;  a 
stool;  a  paper-basket.  (The  room  is  nine 
by  fifteen  feet.)  On  the  walls — there  are 
really  only  two  legitimate  picture  spaces — 
are  eleven  pictures;  and  there  is  a  long 
shelf  on  one  side-wall  littered  with  brass 
travs,  books,  tobacco-jar,  and  a  plant.  The 
wall-paper,  too — as  a  finishing  touch— is 
heavily  figured.  I  sit  in  this  room  and  sigh 
for  simplicity  and  severity  and  fewness  of 
Things.  To-morrow,  if  I  shall  get  time,  I 
will  do  as  our  Japanese  brethren  do,  hide 
all  Things  in  closets — secret  closets. 

Little  Kikou,  M.  Loti  tells  me  in  Madame 
Chrysanth&me,  had  many,  many  Things 
that  she  prized,  and  she  was  constantly  pur- 
chasing queer  and  clever  objets  d'art.  All 
these  things  she  kept  hidden.  Even  a  Hunt- 


ley and  Palmer's  shining  tin  biscuit  box, 
which  she  prized  above  all  else,  she  kept  in 
a  secret  cupboard,  safe  from  continual  gaze. 
These  Things  were  too  precious  to  be  out  to 
view.  The  Oriental  says,  What  an  indignity 
to  these  precious  Things  to  have  them  out 
where  everybody  can  see  them!  What  a 
shame  even  for  myself  to  see  them  always! 
Let  us  put  them  aside,  and  bring  them  out 
one  by  one  as  affection  calls  for  them.  The 
Westerner  says,  What  a  shame  to  have  so 
many  nice  Things  and  not  show  them!  You 
ought  to  have  them  out  where  everybody 
can  see  them.  And  I  add,  groaning  inwardly, 
Yes,  out  where  /  must  be  constantly  seeing 
them.  No,  no;  the  Oriental  is  surely  right: 
the  Chinaman  must  meditate,  so  his  gaze 
must  not  call  his  thoughts  from  their  chan- 
nel; the  Japanese  must  only  occasionally 
see  Things,  for  thereby  are  Things  kept 
warm  in  the  affections.  Even  one's  dearest 
possessions  ought  not  to  be  constantly  in 
one's  eye;  and  certainly  Things  should  not 
be  always  around  in  confusion  and  profu- 
sion. Even  one's  wife  or  one's  husband 
should  not  be  unfailingly  in  sight!  And 
what  a  place  one's  home  would  be  with  all 
one's  relatives  (however  dear)  constantly 
within  one's  eye-reach ! 

When    shall    we    learn    that    Clutter    of 
Things  frets,  worries,  hinders,  tires  us? 

Harold  G.  Merriam. 

The  Dasheen 

The  world  has  several  times  been  revolu- 
tionized by  a  new  vegetable;  by  the  potato, 
as  it  was  also  by  corn.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  among  its  other  exceedingly 
valuable  importations,  gave  us  about  four 
years  ago  the  dasheen,  which  The  Inde- 
pendent noted  as  a  probably  important  ad- 
dition to  our  gardens.  The  hotel  keepers  of 
the  Southern  States  begin  to  report  that 
this  tuber  is  proving  to  be  of  more  worth 
than  was  anticipated.  One  of  them  writes 
that  he  has  placed  it  on  the  table  for  his 
guests  during  two  winters  past,  and  that, 
baked  or  boiled,  it  has  met  the  decided  ap- 
proval of  his  patrons,  and  with  not  a  few  it 
has  been  decided  to  be  preferable  to  the 
Irish  potato.  Sufficient  data  are  not  at  hand 
as  yet  to  determine  its  comparative  yield, 
but  that  it  is  several  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  common  potato  is  certain.  As  com- 
pared with  the  sweet  potato  it  not  only  out- 
yields,  but  it  is  much  more  certain  as  to  its 
harvesting.  The  sweet  potato,  a  developed 
morning-glory,  cannot  be  counted  upon  by 
the  most  skilful  growers  with  certainly.  But 
this  we  have,  a  third  esculent  that  mav  be 
ranked  with  the  two  potatoes,  as  able  to  fur- 
nish a  very  large  share  of  the  common  food 
of  the  common  people.  Those  three  are  not 
exactly  rivals,  hut  each  one  adds  to  the  an 
nual  product  from  which  the  poor  tan  draw 
their  food.  The  question  of  high  prices  can 
he  permanently  attacked  only  by  an  increase 
of  our   reliable.  food  products.   The  potato 
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alone  has  reached  abnormal  prices  and  these 
are  not  likely  ever  to  go  back  to  the  old 
level  of  ten  years  ago.  From  another  letter: 
"The  dasheen  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
good  keeper,  and  there  is  very  little  waste 
while  preparing  it  for  the  table."  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  working  along 
the  right  line  and  will  solve  some  01  our 
economic  problems  by  enlarging  the  list  of 
our  food  products. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Kingbird 

It  is  an  old  story  that  the  kingbird,  or 
bee-martin,  as  he  is  dubbed  in  the  South,  is 
a  wolf  among  bees.  He  is  so  pert  and  saucy 
that  he  looks  a  very  spirit  of  mischief.  He 
has  gone  on  in  silence  and  let  his  reputation 
suffer,  save  for  an  occasional  protest  from 
some  ornithologist,  but  at  last  he  has  been 
investigated  by  science.  Dr.  F.  E.  L.  Beal 
has  examined  with  tweezers  and  microscope 
no  less  than  665  stomachs  sent  to  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try (not  all  the  birds  were  killed  for  this 
purpose,  however),  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
kingbird  is  by  no  means  so  black  as  he  has 
been  painted,  and  hereafter  may  not  be  shy 
of  displaying  his  scarlet  coronet.  Such  a 
critical  study  was  apparently  necessary,  for 
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THE    KINGBIRD 

the  testimony  from  eyesight  has  been  most 
contradictory.  A  New-Yorker  wrote,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  kingbird  would  "hover  in 
the  air  and  snap  up  bees  as  rapidly  as  they 
came  within  reach."  When  the  bees  were 
swarming,  he  said,  there  was  danger  of 
losing  the  queen.  He  and  his  neighbors  shot 
every  one  they  could.  An  Ohio  man  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  he  had  seen  the  kingbird 
"bring  its  young  as  soon  as  they  could  fly, 
and  stay  close  to  the  apiary  and  feed  ex- 


clusively on  bees."  That  they  are  particu- 
larly on  the  watch  for  bees  coming  in  laden 
is  a  constant  complaint.  Equally  observant 
apiarists,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  any  harm 
of  this  kind. 

So  Dr.  Beal  began  to  study  these  stom- 
achs, and  their  evidence  of  actual  fare,  with 
an  unbiased  mind.  His  findings  are  interest- 
ing. About  a  tenth  of  the  whole  food  dis- 
closed is  vegetable — small  wild  fruits  and 
seeds.  Fully  half  is  made  up  of  beetles,  bugs, 
grasshoppers,  flies  and  caterpillars,  the  ma- 
jority being  of  kinds  which  include  the 
worst  pests  to  agriculture,  such  as  cotton- 
boll  weevils,  asparagus,  cucumber  and  po- 
tato beetles,  snout-beetles,  rose-bugs,  squash- 
bugs,  and  various  more  or  less  harmful 
caterpillars.  One  curious  fact  appears  in 
the  bird's  predilection  for  blister-beetles 
(Meloidae).  "These  insects,"  as  Dr.  Beal  in- 
forms us,  "contain  the  drug  commonly 
known  as  cantharidin,  which,  besides  its 
property  of  blistering  the  skin,  produces 
other  peculiar  physiological  effects  when 
taken  internally.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  a  bird  could  eat  without  harm  an  in- 
sect that  causes  a  blister  when  crushed 
upon  the  human  skin  .  .  .  but  they 
were  found  in  70  stomachs."  Perhaps  this 
flycatcher  owes  to  this  relish  its  remarkable, 
liveliness  and  pugnacity.  It  seems  able  and 
willing  to  fight  anything  that  flies — goes  joy- 
ously to  battle  with  crows,  chivies,  owls  and 
bluejays,  and  turns  the  dignity  of  an  eagle 
into  ridicule.  The  present  writer  has  seen 
one  perched  on  the  back  of  a  big  hawk, 
gleefully  urging  it  to  higher  and  swifter 
flight.  Old  John  Josselyn's  quaint  Voyages  to 
New  England  (1675)  puts  him  down  as  "a 
small  ash-colored  bird  .  .  .  that  falleth 
upon  crows,  mounting  up  in  the  air  after 
them,  and  will  beat  them  till  they  make 
them  cry."  Quite  right.  Another  tidbit  is  a 
robber-fly,  of  which  all  kingbirds  seem  es- 
pecially fond.  This  is  described  by  one 
friendlv  oeekeeper  as  "an  insect  about 
three  times  as  large  as  the  bee,  which  car- 
ries off  honev-laden  bees,  kills  them,  and  ap- 
propriates the  honey.  It  is  a  hump-backed, 
long-tailed,  spider-legged  monstrosity,  of 
rapid  flight,  and  appears  in  July  and  Aug- 
ust." 

This  leads  to  the  main  question:  what 
proportion  of  the  40  per  cent,  of  kingbird 
food  still  unaccounted  for  consisted  of  use- 
ful bees?  Of  the  665  stomachs  examined, 
honey-bees  were  found  in  only  22,  which 
together  contained  61  specimens,  of  which 
51  were  drones — a  percentage  almost  too 
small  to  calculate  when  one  considers  the 
total  contents  of  the  665  stomachs,  which 
Dr.  Beal  thinks  might  number  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  insects. 

From  now  on,  then,  let  beekeepers  save 
their  powder.  The  bee-martins  are  doino 
them  far  more  good  than  harm,  not  count- 
ing the  fun  it  is  to  watch  them  police  the 
bird-neighborhood. 

Ernest  Ingersoll.. 


An  American  Poet 

In  his  Poems  and  Ballads  Hermann 
Hagedorn  strikes  a  true  note  in  a 
wide  variety  of  song.*  From  the 
opening  poem,  "The  Infidel,"  where 
the  old  theme,  become  so  common  to- 
day, between  a  faith  dead  and  a  faith 
alive,  is  treated  in  the  light  of  a  mas- 
ter passion,  down  to  the  sharp  re- 
buke of  "The  Senate's  Repudiation 
of  an  Honorable  Compact,"  is  a  wide 
stretch  for  the  imagination.  Between 
"Laneer"  and  "The  Cobbler  of  Gla- 
morgan" is  an  equally  wide  march 
of  dramatic  action.  How  vivid  the 
picture  of  the  wreck  in  "Laneer" : — 

Like  a  frightened  hound  the  craft  shivered. 

A  crashing  sea 
Broke  on  the  plunging  rudder,  wrenched  it, 

and  wrenched  it  free. 
Into    the    swirling    waters    thundered    the 

boom  a-lee. 

Like    straws   the   hungry   deluge   swept   up 

over  the  side. 
Fiercely    up   through   the   surf   we   fought. 

"Laneer ?"  I  cried 
Sputtering,   gasping,   laughing.   "Aye,   aye, 

sir!"  Laneer  replied. 

We  clung  to  the  knife-like  keel.  The  waters 

were  biting  cold, 
And   up   from   the   windward   combers   and 

ever  new  combers  rolled, 
And  pounded  us,  tore  at  us,  wrenched  us, 

fighting  to  loose  our  hold. 

Laneer's  flushed  cheeks  were  pale.  But  she 
laughed  and  her  eyes  were  light.  . 

"Why  this  is  a  lark  to  boast  of  for  many  a 
day  and  night!" 

This  is  dramatic  play  of  passion, 
with  its  light  and  shadow  well  con- 
centrated. A  poem  even  more  to  our 
fancy  is  that  exquisitely  graceful 
"Monna  Vita,"  which  carries  the 
French  lightness  of  touch  to  the 
treatment  of  woman  as  she  is  treated 
in  America  —  of  woman  as  she  is 
found    in    America, — a    bit    of    the 

*Pocmn    and    Ballads.    By    Hermann    II;iLrp<iurn. 
Boston  :    Houghton   Miffliq   <'o.  $1.25. 


coquette  and  a  bit  of  the  "perfect 
woman  nobly  planned."*  With  her 
lover  sitting  where, 

In  ancient  thickets  wonderfully  sings 
The  holy  nurse  of  hearts,  the  nightingale, 
She^  lends    him    her    hand.    "Tell    me    your 

guess." 
'Tis  a  Minerva's  hand,  a  woman,  hand, 
Though   from   a   helmet   sprung.    Your   sire 

was  Jove — 
King,  wizard,  slipper-serf,  philanderer,  god. 
He's  dead.  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela —  • 
And  we  have  better  wizards,  better  gods; 
You  only  stay  unchanging.  Quiet,  now! 
Twitch  not  your  hand.  Now  that  I  hold  it 

thus 
I'll  not  release  it  till  it  tells  me  all 
A  hand  can  tell.  A  hand !  Could  I  but  see 
Your   eyes!    Booh!    Hide   them,   then,   whe 

cares?  Coquette! 

>fi  %  s$C  '  -    sjc  >|S  ;{c 

Somewhat  you  love  your  lovers;  give,  with- 
hold, 

As  gods  and  sovereigns  may,  as  women 
must, 

Or  lovers  will  grow  bold,  and  spurn  the 
love. — 

Is  it  to  keep  the  aging  ardor  warm 

You  save  sometimes  your  kiss  for  funerals? 

if*  •£  ^K  H*  5(C  !|» 

You  love  him  most  who  comes 
Eager   and   passionate   from   the   peaks   of 

youth, 
Demanding,  where  the  frail  one  plead;  and 

loves 
Though   you   withhold,   undaunted  by   your 

scorn, 
Knowing  that  deathless  love  at  last  wakes 

love, 
And  love   awakened   will   come   forth   with 

gifts. 

*1*  **•  •(*  *i"  -i"  -i- 

For  him  you  have  no  anger  and  no  spite. 
You  chide,  vou  twinge  his  ear  for  some  rash 

word ; 
For    some   too   hot   "I   will"   you    give   him 

tears, 
Crush  him  to  raise  him  higher.  And  ever  yet 
llr   loves,   and   loves   more   nobly.   For  you 

teach, 
A  s  women  do,  your  lovers  how  to  love. 
The  lust  dies  in  their  eyes,  the  love  is  born 
You  wake  desire  for  music  in  his  heart 
And  answer  the  desire 
I  love  you  thus!   Madonna,  kiss  me  now!" 

Could  there  be  a  prettier  wooing, 
of  n   finer  maid,  to  a   nobler  end" 
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William  Sharp  and  Symbolism 

William  Sharp  (Fiona  Macleod) 
stands  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  no  literary  movement, 
however  localized  it  may  appear,  is 
ever  wholly  without  its  wider  exten- 
sion, corresponding  to  a  mood  more 
or  less  common  to  the  writers  of  all 
countries  at  a  given  stage  of  time 
and  culture  and  civilization.  This 
point,  excellently  made  by  M.  Tan- 
crede  de  Visan  in  his  recent  study  of 
modern  French  Symbolism,  L' Atti- 
tude du  Lyrisme  Contemporain,  re- 
ceives reinforcement  in  the  issue  of 
Sharp's  Memoir,  by  his  wife,  and 
Vistas — both  in  the  new  uniform  edi- 
tion of  his  work.*  The  so-called  sym- 
bolistic movement  in  literature  which 
started  in  France  in  1885  has  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  that  coun- 
try. It  has  made  itself  felt  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  wherever  the 
same  influences  have  been  at  work, 
and  wherever  there  has  been  a  re- 
volt against  that  scientific  naturalism 
which  gained  ascendency  in  the  art 
of  western  Europe  towards  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

These  influences  are  too  numerous 
to  be  specified  here  in  full,  but  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  revival 
of  the  Kantian  idealism  and  of  Ger- 
man metaphysics  generally,  together 
with  German  poetry  of  the  romantic 
period,  and  particularly  of  Novalis, 
the  theories  of  the  unconscious  pro- 
mulgated by  such  German  psycholo- 
gists as  von  Hartmann,  the  closer 
study  and  better  understanding  of 
the  middle  ages,  both  in  its  cultivated 
literary  expression  and  in  its  body 
of  fables,  popular  poetry,  and  prim- 
itive folklore,  the  attention  paid  to 
the  contemporary  literatures  of 
foreign  countries,  especially  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Russia, 
whose  writers  in  so  many  instances 
manifested  a  purely  spiritual  in- 
spiration of  peculiar  intensity;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  place  of  the 

*Seticted  Writings  of  William  Sharp.  Uniform 
edition  arranged  by  Mrs.  William  Sharp.  Volume 
5  :  Vistas.  The  Gups?/  Christ  and  Other  Prose 
Tmagininus.  Memoir.  By  Mrs.  William  Sharp. 
Two  volumes.  l2mo.  $1,50  per  volume.  New  York: 
Duffield   and   Co. 


Greek  influence  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  shaping  of  the 
earlier  romantic  mood,  the  extension 
of  the  eastern  frontier  of  European 
thought  towards  the  mystic  and 
fatalistic  religions  and  philosophies 
of  old  Asia. 

When  the  sum  of  all  these  in- 
fluences is  duly  considered,  it  will  be 
seen  clearly  that  symbolism  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  latest  phase 
of  romanticism,  and  that  the  sym- 
bolist writers  to-day  must  be  closely 
allied  to  the  great  romantics  of  the 
early  19th  century.  There  are,  of 
course,  differences,  for  no  reaction  is 
ever  quite  complete,  but  is  always 
modified  to  some  extent  by  that 
against  which  it  reacts — in  the 
present  instance  by  artistic  natural- 
ism and  the  conceptions  and  methods 
of  modern  evolutionary  science.  Yet 
these  differences  remain  of  degree 
rather  than  of  kind,  and  are  prin- 
cipally to  be  detected  in  the  superior 
subtlety,  subjectivity  and  refinement 
of  expression  of  the  symbolists,  who 
delve  more  deeply  into  the  soul  than 
their  predecessors,  and  seek  to  con- 
vey, by  a  more  exclusive  employment 
of  imaginative  suggestion,  on  the 
analogy  of  music,  moods  more  fug- 
itive, and  a  more  obscure  range  of 
intuitions  and  sentiments.  To  realize 
this  aim  they  make  a  wholly  new  use 
of  traditional  literary  forms,  impos- 
ing upon  them  burdens  they  were 
never  made  to  bear  before — or  at  all 
events  after  they  became  fixed  by  ac- 
cepted canons  of  art — and  even  carry 
their  stylistic  refinements  to  the 
point  of  breaking  down  the  old  dis- 
tinctions between  prose  and  poetry 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new 
rhythmical  resources. 

Maeterlinck,  in  whom  all  these 
phenomena  are  noted,  is  regarded  to- 
day as  the  modern  romantic  or 
symbolist  writer  par  excellence.  And 
so  he  is  perhaps  both  in  point  of 
genius  and  in  the  representative 
character  of  his  work — his  early 
work,  more  especially — which  is 
touched  by  nearly  all  the  influences 
that  have  shaped  the  movement  as  a 
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whole,  and  contains  the  most  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  its  technical  ten- 
dencies— of  its  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic methods  most  successfully 
employed   to   the   noblest   ends.    But 


one  man,  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
Belgian,  the  late  Charles  van  Ler- 
berghe,  author  of  Les  Flaireurs. 
Neither  the  individual  significance 
nor  the  immediate  artistic  influence 


WILLIAM    SHARP 


Maeterlinck  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  nor  is  he,  as 
William  Sharp  pointed  out  in  his 
preface  to  Vistas,  even  the  origina- 
tor of  much  that  seems  most  per- 
sonal in  his  art.  Indeed,  in  its  frame- 
work, this  was  rather  the  invention, 
SO  far  as  it  can  be  attributed,  to  any 


of  Maeterlinck  should,  therefore,  be 
too  greatly  emphasized  in  consider- 
ing the  modern  movement.  Mr.  Sharp 
himself,  for  example,  claimed  a  large 
measure  of  independent  inspiration 
for  his  Vistas,  Altho  the  manner 
and  mood  of  these  little  dramas  of 
prose   poetry   so   inevitably   suggest 
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both  manner  and  mood  of  the  Mae- 
terlinck plays  the  two,  A  Northern 
Night,  and  The  Passing  of  Lilith, 
which  critics  have  held  to  be 
most  completely  Maeterlinckian,  were 
written  before  the  author  had  read 
La  Princesse  Maleine  and  Ulntruse. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  this  instance, 
as  always,  the  form  arrived  spon- 
taneously in  response  to  the  ex- 
pressive requirements  of  a  widely 
distributed  state  of  mind.  Sharp  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  and  hail 
Maeterlinck,  but  this  was  because  he 
had  himself  already  arrived  at  the 
same  point,  if  not  of  art,  at  least  of 
artistic  profession,  as  the  Belgian 
writer,  by  pathways  of  his  own.  He, 
too,  was  a  symbolist,  but  in  the  main, 
the  product  of  an  independent  sym- 
bolistic movement  in  England,  which 
is  seldom  taken  sufficient  account  of 
as  such,  since  it  is  not  commonly 
known  by  that  name.  Rossetti,  react- 
ing against  the  mid-Victorian  senti- 
mentality of  Tennyson,  was  essen- 
tially symbolistic,  though  we  prefer 
to  call  him  neo-romantic ;  and  the 
whole  major  course  of  English 
poetry  from  Rossetti  and  Morris 
through  Oscar  Wilde  down  to  Arthur 
Symons  and  Ernest  Dowson  is  at 
least  strongly  touched  with  symbol- 
ism ;  while  the  work  of  such  a  prose 
writer  and  critic  as  Pater  was  of 
precisely  the  character  to  prepare 
the  way  for  its  appreciation. 

Sharp  owed  much  to  Pater.  He 
owed  something,  too,  no  doubt,  to 
Matthew  Arnold  in  that  writer's 
celebration  of  the  Celtic  spirit 
towards  which  the  magnetic  needle 
of  Sharp's  own  soul,  long  wavering, 
at  last  turned  sharply  when,  by  a 
supreme  effort  after  self-realization, 
he  succeeded  in  polarizing  the  two 
antagonistic  elements  of  his  singu- 
larly dual  nature,  and  found  his  own 
true  voice  in  the  voice  of  Fiona  Mac- 
leod.  In  this  manner  he  became,  as 
it  were,  the  neo-Ossianic  precursor 
of  the  Celtic  movement,  with  much, 
as  Grant  Allen  wrote,  of  the  "Sha- 
dowy Ossianic  Spirit,"  which  so  fas- 
cinated an  earlier  r^mntic  age,  and 


something,  also,  as  other  later  Celtic 
writers  have  occasionally  intimated, 
of  the  conscious  literary  artifice, 
the  rhetorical  exaggeration  and 
emphasis,  of  a  Macpherson.  There  is 
too  a  touch  of  Borrow  in  Sharp.  In 
fact,  he  is  altogether  a  very  complex 
personality  who  is  likely  to  keep 
biographers  with  a  turn  ior  analysis 
busy  to  the  end  of  time,  and  thus 
preserve  for  the  curiosity  of  critical 
experts,  if  for  no  others,  a  body  of 
work,  much  of  which  might  other* 
wise  scarcely  hope  to  survive  the 
passing  of  the  present  mood  of 
romance  which  produced  it.  For  such 
future  biographers  and  analysts, 
Mrs.  Sharp's  Memoir  holds  the  basic 
documentary  evidence  as  to  the 
phases  of  a  literary  cas  psychologique 
which,  even  if  less  puzzling  than 
it  has  appeared  to  many  ingenuous 
persons  with  their  fondness  for 
mythical  androgynous  hypotheses — 
we  remember  one  in  particular  by  a 
Miss  Lillian  Rae  was  printed  in  The 
Critic  at  the  time  of  Sharp's  death, 
and  which,  we  note,  finds  a  place  in 
the  bibliography  at  the  back  of  the 
Memoir — still  presents  many  points 
of  real  interest. 

Fine  Books  and  "Albums" 

Mr.  William  Aspenwall  Bradley's 
view  of  the  modern  illustrated  book 
as  less  a  book  than  an  "album," 
which  was  expressed  in  his  article 
on  "Illustrators  and  Their  Recent 
Work"  in  The  Independent  last 
month,  finds  support  in  what  Mr. 
Alfred  W.  Pollard  has  to  say  on  the 
same  subject  in  his  work  on  Fine 
Books,  which  has  just  appeared  in 
The  Connoisseur's  Library.*  Mr.  Pol- 
lard, who  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Museum  Staff,  and  a  recognized  au- 
thority, speaks  of  the  poorness  of 
paper  and  print  with  which  "mod- 
ern books  have  too  often  been  handi- 
capped," and  intimates  "that  these 
are  really  not  Fine  Books''  at  all,  "but 
only  books  with  fine  pictures  in 
them."  And  later  on,  in  his  .introduc- 


*Fine  Books.     JSy  Alfred  W.  Pollard.    8vo.    New 
York  :  G,  1',  Putnam's  Sons.  $7. no. 
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tory  chapter  on  ''Collectors  and  Col- 
lecting/' he  touches  upon  still  an- 
other phase  of  the  subject:  the  per- 
ishability of  the  modern  illustrated 
book  brought  about  by  the  same 
causes  and  by  the  requirements  of 
elaborate  process  work.  "The  new 
processes,"  he  says,  "necessitate  the 
use  of  heavily  loaded  papers  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  being  even  tolerably 
well  printed."  But  these  "loaded,"  or, 
as  we  say,  "coated,"  papers,  since 
they  are  glazed  with  a  coating  of 
clay,  besides  presenting  a  very  un- 
pleasant surface  to  the  eye,  rapidly 
disintegrate.  Some  of  the  books 
printed  on  them  "can  only  be  pre- 
served by  every  plate  being  backed 
with  sound  paper,  and  a  hundred 
years  hence  all  this  illustrated  work, 
much  of  it  really  beautiful,  which  is 
now  being  produced  in  such  quanti- 
ties, very  little  will  remain." 

Mr.  Pollard  suggests  that  here  is 
a  matter  to  interest  some  Maecenas 
among  modern  collectors  who  ought 
not  only  to  congregate  the  really  well- 
made  books  of  the  past  upon  his 
shelves,  but  to  encourage  a  revival  of 
fine  book-making,  and  especially  of 
fine  picture-book-making,  in  our  own 
day.  This,  we  agree  with  him,  is  the 
only  way  in  which  collecting  on  a 
great  scale  can  justify  itself  in  the 
long  run,  not  as  mere  antiquarianism, 
but  as  a  stimulus  to  continued  pro- 
ductivity in  the  fine  arts.  Such  an 
ideal  of  collecting  was  that  of  Grolier 
who  is,  indeed,  even  better  known  as 
a  patron  of  printers  and  of  binders, 
than  as  a  collector.  There  is  a  place 
for  a  modern  American  Grolier  in 
this  country  at  the  present  moment, 
and  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would 
be  to  afford  work  for  those  admir- 
able wood-engravers  who  still  survive 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  of 
whom  Mr.  Bradley  has  told  in  pre- 
vious articles  in  The  Independent 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  the  means 
through  which  the  crumbling,  hap- 
hazard, illustrated  book  of  today 
could  be  effectively  reformed  and 
made  once  more  a  thing  of  perma- 
nence and  organic  beauty.  America 


was  once  famous  for  its  wood-en- 
graving school,  unique  in  the  art  of 
the  world,  and  no  country  can  lay 
claims  to  a  sound  and  normal  art  life 
which,. while  cultivating  so  many  as- 
pirations for  a  national  art,  will  wil- 
fully or  ignorantly  neglect  and  allow 
to  die  out,  one  of  its  few  really  racy 
and  original  native  manifestations 
of  the  creative  spirit. 

America  might  today  have  the 
finest  illustrated  books  in  the  world, 
the  joy  and  the  envy  of  the  collector 
for  centuries  to  come,  if  she  knew 
how  to  conserve  and  utilize  her  artis- 
tic riches  instead  of  letting  them  go 
to  waste  along  with  so  many  of  her 
other  resources,  physical  and  moral. 

Meredith's  Letters 

"The  Letters  of  George  Meredith 
here  brought  together  have  been 
printed  first  and  foremost  for  his 
friends,"  says  his  son  in  a  prefatory 
paragraph.*  And  surely  they  will 
be  welcomed  by  a  host  of  friends,  the 
world  around,  for  studious  readers 
long  have  been  drawn  in  friendliness 
to  this  good  and  happy  giant  of  the 
intellect,  whose  thoughts  were  too 
high  for  the  multitude  in  his  life- 
time. They  should  make  new  friends 
for  him  also  and  send  them  to  his 
works  in  prose  and  verse  to  learn 
more  about  the  big-hearted  and  big- 
brained  philosopher  of  life  who  re- 
peatedly told  his  correspondents  "the 
best  of  me  is  in  my  books."  In  the 
first  place,  permeated  as  they  are  by 
the  compelling  charm  of  a  great  and 
noble  personality,  these  letters  prove 
that  George  Meredith  had  a  genius 
for  making  friends  as  well  as  for 
writing  philosophical  novels  and 
poetry.  Far  more  than  an  account  of 
the  writer's  life,  doings  and  sayings, 
the  collection  is  a  record  of  high  and 
noble  and  enduring  friendships.  Al- 
ways peculiarly  plastic  to  circum- 
stances and  individuals,  the  letters 
to  each  friend  conjure  up  the  in- 
dividuality of  that  friend;  we  share 


*Lettera  of  George  Meredith.  Collected  and 
edited  by  liis  Son.  Two  volumes.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  1 1. 
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Meredith's  interest  in  what  his 
friends  are  doing,  whither  they  fare 
and  how,  the  books  they  write  and 
the  books  they  read,  whatever  be- 
fall them,  whether  good  fortune  and 
high  honors — or  accident,  bereave- 
ment and  pain.  And  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  noble  company:  Leslie 
Stephen,  John  Morley,  William 
Hardman,  Admiral  Maxse,  J.  C. 
Morison,  Swinburne,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son, J.  M.  Barrie,  Thomas  Hardy, 
Sidney  Colvin,  Watts-Dunton,  Tom 
Taylor,  James  Thomson,  Frederick 
Greenwood,  the  Duff  Gordons,  the 
brothers  Fitzgerald,  Edmund  Gosse, 
Prof.  James  Sully— and  many  good 
women.  Meredith  was  ever  the  chap- 
pion  of  woman's  freedom  to  advance. 
In  1888  we  find  him  writing  to  a  fair 
reader : 

Women  who  read  my  books  have  much  to 
surmount  in  the  style,  and  when  they  have 
mastered  it  and  come  to  the  taste,  I  am  well 
assured  of  their  having  discovered  in  me 
one  who  is  much  at  heart  with  them.  I  have 
this  feeling  for  women  because,  what  with 
nature  and  the  world,  they  are  the  most 
heavily  burdened.  I  can  foresee  great  and 
blessed  changes  for  the  race  when  they  have 
achieved  independence,  for  that  must  come 
of  the  exercise  of  their  minds — the  necessity 
for  which  is  induced  by  their  reliance  on 
themselves  for  subsistence.  Thus  they  will 
work  out  their  problem. 

Of  ordinary  autobiography,  the 
outward  facts  of  the  writer's  daily 
life,  there  is  comparatively  little  in 
these  letters — occasional  glimpses  of 
his  travels,  walks  and  talks;  occa- 
sional apologetic  references  to  his 
poor  health;  abundant  proof  of  his 
loving  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
his  son  Arthur;  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful expression  of  his  love  for  her  who 
became  his  wife — and  poignant  ref- 
erences to  her  last  sickness  and  her 
death.  There  is  much  about  his 
pleasure  in  good  reading  (and  a 
wealth  of  critical  appraisal  of  good 
literature,  ancient  and  modern)  and 
about  his  joy  in  work.  Poetry  was 
easier  to  him  than  prose  composition, 
indeed  at  times  was  so  insistent  upon 
utterance  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
sisted— though  there  was  no  market 
for  it,  and  he  had  to  pay  dearly  out 
of  his  own  pocket  for  publishing  his 
poems.  He  does  not  complain  of,  but 


takes  philosophically,  the  neglect  of 
the  populace,  but  we  come  to  realize 
to  what  a  great  extent  his  large  pro- 
ductiveness as  novelist  was  due  to 
the  necessity  for  toiling  incessantly 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door. 

While  not  supplying  such  general 
autobiographic  detail  as  the  curious 
and  the  lovers  of  gossip  might  wish, 
these  letters  really  constitute  a  spir- 
itual autobiography  of  surpassing 
value — and  this  is  their  true  sig- 
nificance. George  Meredith  lived  a 
long  and  an  arduous  life.  His  zest 
for  life  and  his  interest  in  humanity 
he  kept  keen  to  the  hour  of  the  last 
summons.  And  nothing  human  was 
ever  foreign  to  him.  By  an  experience 
of  life  which  many  would  account 
hard  and  bitter,  but  which  he  wel- 
comed bravely  and  cheerfully,  he 
learned  the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
right  use  of  life — its  true  value.  He 
learned  early  that  "in  this  life  there 
is  no  life  save  in  spirit."  And  the  life 
of  spirit  is  continuous : 

I  do  not  look  on  death  as  a  victory  over 
us.  Death  and  life  are  neighbors,  each  the 
cause  of  the  other:  and  the  task  for  us, 
under  stress  of  deprivation,  is  to  take  our 
loved  ones  into  the  mind,  and  commune  with 
them  spirit  to  spirit — so  will  they  be 
wedded  to  us  faster,  closer  about  us,  than 
when  we  had  the  voices  and  eyes. 

The  many  letters  to  friends  be- 
reaved by  death  are  unique  for  their 
nobly  simple  expression  of  deep 
human  sympathy  coupled  with  wise 
and  loving  counsel  of  the  acceptance 
of  this  larger  view  of  life  as  includ- 
ing death.  As  he  wrote  of  Leslie 
Stephen,  "He  has  the  starry  phil- 
osophy— above  terrestrial  shocks." 
To  another  he  writes: 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  our 
chief  agonizer  and  thwarter  is  impatience. 
One  of  the  prettiest  spectacles  to  me  is  a 
costermonger's  donkey  going  blithely  at  the 
trot.  Our  maxim  should  be,  merry  in  har- 
ness,— while  we  have  to  serve. 

And  again ; 

Yes,  I  have  the  confidence,  which  began 
with  hope  and  strengthens  with  experience, 
that  humanity  is  gaining  in  the  stores  of 
mind,  and  that  the  significance  of  this  gift 
of  life,  that  we  should  leave  a  better  world 
for  our  successors,  is  being  understood. 

Even  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  wrote 
to  Prof.  Sully:  "My  mind  is  bent  on 
the  future  (little  for  myself,  as  you 
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may  imagine)."  He  never  lost  "the 
rapture  of  the  forward  view,"  which 
he  sang  so  gloriously  in  his  prime. 

He  did  not  save  all  his  best  things 
for  his  books,  rich  as  he  made  them 
in  epigrammatic  wisdom,  but  show- 
ered wise  and  witty  phrases  lavishly 
on  his  friends.  Writing  to  his  son's 
wife  in  1902  he  says : 

You  have  a  liking  for  little  phrases;  I 
send  you  three: — Love  is  the  renunciation 
of  self.  Passion  is  noble  strength  on  lire. 
Fortitude  is  the  one  thing  for  which  we  may 
pray,  because  without  it  we  are  unable  to 
bear  the  truth. 

But  limitation  of  space  prevents 
anything  beyond  a  mere  suggestion  of 
the  varied  riches  of  these  volumes. 
No  lover  of  good  reading  can  afford 
to  miss  them.  There,  is  fun  and  frolic 
in  abundance,  humor  that  can  be 
broad  and  rollicking,  or  subtle,  or 
sly,  or  dainty.  There  is  sage  comment 
on  men  and  affairs  (including  a 
shrewd  appraisal  of  Mr.  Roosevelt). 
The  little  missives  of  the  latter  years 
to  his  little  grandchildren  are  among 
the  most  sweetly  charming  letters  in 
this  kind  ever  printed.  The  tone 
thruout  these  hundreds  of  letters 
is  unvaryingly  manly  and  courage- 
ous, and  above  all  helpful.  They  form 
the  autobiography  of  a  great  and 
living  soul — one  of  earth's  noblest 
sons. 

Training  in  School  and  College.  By  William 
Lyon  Phelps.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.  $1. 

This  volume  is  not  -a  book  on  the  science 
of  teaching:  it  is,  as  Professor  Phelps  is 
careful  to  point  out,  a  discussion  of  the  art 
of  teaching — a  very  different  thing.  The 
long,  practical  experience  of  the  author  and 
his  remarkable  success  make  his  message 
worth  listening  to,  and  the  clear  and  vigor- 
ous style  in  which  it  is  presented  ensures 
that  it  will  receive  the  full  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  author  has  clear  and  positive 
opinions,  upon  which  he  insists  with  em- 
phasis,; but  he  is  in  every  case  careful  to 
support  his  statements  with  entertaining  il- 
lustrations drawn  from  personal  experience 
and  observation.  Professor  Phelps  believes 
that  the  colleges  would  be  more  efficient  if 
they  kept  more  of  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
lower  schools,  including  "the  daily  marking 
of  recitations  and  of  written  work,"  writ- 
ten examinations  and  regular  attendance. 
As  he  views  the  matter,  "the  two  most 
efficient  institutions  of  education  in  the 
United  States  are  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point  and  the  naval  academy  at  An- 


napolis." He  agrees  with  Professor  Louns- 
bury  as  to  the  failure  of  required  English 
composition  in  colleges,  saying:  "I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  world  that  illustrates  more 
beautifully  the  law  of  diminishing  returns." 
Any  teacher  will  be  interested  in  this,  book, 
for  he  will  be  sure  to  find  in  it  some  things 
that  confirm  his  opinions  and  some  that  con- 
tradict them. 

Peter  Ramus  and  the  Educational  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By 
Franjc  Pierrepont  Graves.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 
Professor  Graves  has  followed  his  Great 
Educators  of  Three  Centuries  by  a  detailed 
biography  of  Peter  Ramus  and  a  critical 
analysis  of  his  works.  Ramus  had  a  more 
exciting  history  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  college  professors,  as  he  was  a  Hugue- 
not in  that  terrible  century  of  civil  war  in 
France  and  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (Au- 
gust 26,  1572).  His  revolt  against  the  teach- 
ing of  Aristotle  made  Ramus  unpopular 
with  the  scholars  of  his  day,  just  as  his 
Protestantism  antagonized  the  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  principal  of  the  College  of  Presles 
as  well  as  a  professor  in  the  College  of 
France,  and  a  man  of  great  beauty  and 
dignity  of  character,  as  depicted  in  this  ad- 
mirable biography.  The  efforts  of  Ramus  as 
a  reformer  were  directed  toward  simplify- 
ing the  methods  of  scholastic  instruction: 
his  religion  was  a  Protestantism  in  advance 
of  his  day. 

Great  American  Writers.  By  W.  P.  Trent 
and  John  Erskine.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  50  cents. 
To  say  that  a  book  is  a  worthy  member 
of  the  Home  University  Library  series  is  a 
sufficient  review  in  itself,  for  it  means  that 
the  book  in  question  is  interestingly  writ- 
ten by  competent  authority.  Of  course,  the 
literary  history  of  America  can  only  be  out- 
lined in  such  brief  compass  as  these  vol- 
umes afford.  All  that  is  given  is  a  brief 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  a  few  of 
the  more  important  writers  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Mark  Twain,  together  with  con- 
cise bibliographies  and  criticisms.  This 
much  is  done  and  well  done,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  well-known  ability 
of  the  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  professors,  of  English, 
know  how  to  write. 

The  Soul  of  a  Tenor.  A  Romance.  By  W.  J. 
Henderson.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  $1.35. 

Mr.  Henderson's  venture  into  the  realm 
of  fiction  must  be  pronounced  a  decided  suc- 
cess. This  is  not  to  say  that  he  has  written  a 
great  novel,  for  it  lacks  breadth  of  concep- 
tion, dramatic  power  and  the  magic  touch 
of  style.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  ele- 
ments of  perennial  interest  and  many  more 
expressive  of  the  time-spirit.  The  Story, 
which  is  told  with  simple  directness,  is  laid 
amid  scenes  with   which   Mr.   Henderson  is 
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well  acquainted,  and  the  characters,  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  reality,  come  from  musi- 
cal and  social  circles,  concerning  which  the 
novel-reading  public  is  ever  eager  to  learn 
new  things.  Those  with  voracious  appetites 
for  facts  or  fancies  about  the  seamy  side  of 
art  life  will  be  quite  fully  satisfied  if  not 
satiated  with  the  unveiling  of  the  quagmire 
of  professional  intrigues,  petty  jealousies 
and  irregular  sex  relationships  sometimes, 
tho  we  trust  not  often,  existing  in  the  oper- 
atic world.  There  is  so  much  of  this,  highly 
colored  surface  material  that  there  is  dan- 
ger lest  the  reader  may  stop  here  and  give 
little  or  no  consideration  to  the  weightier 
and  subtler  matters  relating  to  the  influence 
of  passion  in  expanding  the  soul  and  the 
corrupting  tendency  of  successful  mus,ical 
interpretation.  The  latter  is  courageously 
and  clearly  presented  by  Mr.  Henderson  in 
the  light  of  some  of  its  most  unpleasant  and 
debasing  results,  but  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  Soul  of  a  Tenor  having  so  far 
succumbed  to  baleful  influences  as  did 
Baroni  could  be  revived  and  purged  thru 
the  fires  of  passion,  even  when  these  were 
lighted  and  fanned  into  flame  by  so  mysteri- 
ous and  seductive  a  creature  as  Mile. 
Bosanska. 


In  the  Amazon  Jungle.  By  Algot  Lange. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
Mr.  Lange  spent  the  year  1910  on  the 
Upper  Amazon,  first  at  Remate  de  Males, 
or  "Culmination  of  Evils/'  a  name  amply 
deserved,  then  on  a  journey  up  the  Itecoahy 
River,  followed  by  a  dreadful  march  thru 
the  forest  and  a  stay  with  the  cannibal 
Mangeroma  Indians,  ending  his  experiences 
with  a  fight  between  the  Mangeromas  and 
the  Peruvians.  -Then  came  a  happy  deliver- 
ance and  a  return  in  shattered  health  to 
North  America.  Wild  beasts  and  gigantic 
fish,  ins.ects,  snakes  and  a  boa  constrictor 
42  feet  long  added  to  the  interest  and  ex- 
citement of  the  adventures.  The  story  Mr. 
Lange  tells  makes  one  shiver,  but  if  a  man 
wanders  off  into  these  dismal  regions  he 
must  be  prepared  for  what  awaits  him 
there.  Mr.  Lange's  account  of  the  rubber 
region  is  sufficiently  vivid  and  depressing. 
The  photographs  which  illustrate  his  book 
are  excellent  and  truly  representative  of  the 
character  of  the  land.  Those  who  like  to 
think  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  development 
in  South  America  will  be  given  food  for 
thought  by  this  realistic  account  of  the 
swamps,  the  jungle,  the  savagery,  the  un- 
usable mass  of  forest,  the  climatic  depres- 
sion, the  fevers  of  the  vast  areas  of  the 
Upper  Amazon.  The  little  that  was  possible 
in  a  year's  adventures  such  as  these  shows 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  South 
American  exploration  and  the  study  of  the 
interior  Indian  life.  It  is  the  account  of 
Indian  customs  which  is  of  chief  value  in 
Mr.  Lange's  interesting  book,  tho  the  reader 
will  not  want  interest  in  any  part  of  tne  re- 
markable   tale    which    he    survives    to    tell. 


The  Moon  Endureth.  By  John  Buchan.  New 
York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  $L37.— 
Pan's  Garden.  By  Algernon  Blackwood. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50. 
Two  volumes  of  tales  touching  upon  the 
supernatural  have  more  than  a  superficial 
likeness.  In  each,  powers  of  the  invisible 
world  strive  with  men  to  win  and  destrov 
them.  In  The  Moon  Endureth,  the  evil  in- 
fluences are  the  lingering  deities  of  old 
religions  in  "The  Grove  of  Ashtoroth,"  or 
ancestral  spirits  as  in  "The  Green  Glen" ; 
in  Pan's  Garden  they  are  the  powers  of 
Nature,  struggling  with  man's  soul,  and 
might  well  have  been  suggested  by  Maeter- 
linck's "Blue  Bird"  in  the  scene  where  the 
trees  turn  against  the  children  and  seek  to 
slay  them.  "The  Man  Whom  the  Trees 
Loved"  and  "The  Transfer"  are  the  most 
shivery  of  these  tales,  the  latter  having  a 
thrill  of  real  horror  in  the  fancy  of  a  bit 
of  bare  ground  in  the  garden  calling  for  the 
life  of  a  man. 

Atlantis.  A  novel  by  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann.  Translated  by  Adele  and  Thomas 
Seltzer.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  recipient  of  the  last  Nobel  prize 
award,  made  the  subject  of  an  article  in_pur 
new  novel,  Atlantis.  Frederick  von  Kam- 
macher,  about  whose  life  cluster  the  inci- 
dents of  the  book,  sets  sail  from  Bremen  in 
January,  1892.  The  date  calls  to  mind 
Hauptmann's  own  visit  to  America:  and  the 
character  suggests  something  of  his  cre- 
ator's. Frederick  is  one  of  the  "twilight 
souls"  that  lurked  in  the  twilight  of  the  late 
century:  souls  and  days  that  seem  faraway, 
tho  Hauptmann  is  still  their  spokesman. 
Frederick  von  Kammacher  is  a  physician; 
he  has  been  Professor  Koch's  assistant.  One 
false  step  has  he  made  in  his  career  of 
science,  and  his  resultant  ridicule  has 
withered  his  ambition,  as  his  wife's  sudden 
madness  has  destroyed  his  hope  of  domestic 
peace.  In  his  own  words,  Fate  knocks  at  his 
door,  he  rushes  to  open — and  catches  cold. 
But  the  most  striking  pages  of  the  German 
novel  describe  the  wreck  of  Frederick's 
steamship.  Every  reader  of  newspapers 
feels  that  he  has,  individually,  lived  the 
deep-sea  tragedy  thru  which  the  characters 
here  pass.  From  firm  land,  Hauptmann  has 
written  the  intimate  story  of  a  great  ship's 
ruin.  He  wrote  it,  moreover,  before  the 
Titanic  left  the  dock  for  her  first  and  last 
voyage.  Once  he  has  recorded  this  over- 
powering event,  the  interest  of  his  novel  is 
bound  to  slacken,  and  by  the  time  Frederick 
reaches  land  the  tale  is  more  than  half  told. 
Part  II  is,  evidently,  a  vivid  memory  of 
America  as  it  appeared  to  Hauptmann  in 
1894.  Here  are  the  Gerry  Society,  looming 
large;  the  Broadway  cable  cars;  the  feuds 
that  rent  City  Hall  in  the  mid-nineties. 
Hauptmann's  hardest  task  he  performs  with 
dignity  in  dispersing  the  few  survivors  of 
his  wreck.  The  dancer  gathers  the  fruit  of 
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her  tragic  celebrity;  this  man  and  that,  let 
down  without  too  sharp  a  drop  from  his 
brief  heroic  hour,  slips  into  his  groove. 
Frederick's  wife  having  killed  herself,  Fred- 
erick weds  a  young  sculptress,  and  studies 
her  art — as  Hauptmann  yearned  to  do  long 
ago.  In  the  last  chapter  we  find  ourselves  in 
Europe  again:  Frederick's  wife  is  to  bring 
up  his  three  children  and  himself  in  the  City 
of  Flowers.  This  she  will  do,  he  naively  ex- 
plains, because  she  is  "always  ready  to  sac- 
rifice herself  in  order  to  help  artists  out  of 
every  sort  of  difficulty."  There  is  indication 
enough  that  she  will  have  her  hands  full. 

With  Dante  in  Modern  Florence.  By  Mary 
E.  Lacy.  28  illustrations.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  $1.60. 

Picking  up  the  fine  threads  by  which  the 
path  of  Dante  is  alone  to  be  traced  thru  the 
modern  labyrinth  that  Florence  now  is,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Lacy  restores  the  old  city  of  75,000 
or  80,000  inhabitants,  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  the  traveler  is  concerned, 
quite  above  that  of  most  of  the  skimmers 
and  skippers  who  have  their  say  in  books 
about  the  great  Tuscan  poet.  Like  the  Ger- 
man restorers  of  a  Greek  text,  she  is  pains- 
taking and  honest;  admits  the  paucity  of 
material  for  a  life  of  the  real  Dante,  the 
real  Beatrice,  the  real  everybody  whom 
Dante  knew  and  loved  or  hated.  All  that  ac- 
tually is  and  was  she  manages  to  find,  and, 
unlike  the  German  Dryasdust,  puts  a  sheen 
on  what  is,  by  some  of  the  "might  have 
beens,"  dear  to  the  reader  and  traveler,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  corner  where  Dante 
might  have  had  his  first  look  at  the  little 
"Bice";  on  the  "seggia  di  Dante,"  where  the 
"disdainful"  youth  might  have  sat  watching 
his  beloved  Baptistery.  The  Florence  of  to- 
day is  but  a  palimpsest  of  the  old  Florence, 
as  she  justly  says,  a  writing  over  another 
writing,  the  new  manuscript  rather  elegant 
and  unpoetical;  the  old,  rustv  and  irregular, 
hardly  to  be  deciphered.  The  poet  would 
efface  the  new;  the  statesman  would  efface 
the  old.  She  has  a  little  of  both  desires,  but, 
with  a  woman's  tact,  gives  better  reasons 
for  her  conclusions  than  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hare  is  able  to  assign  for  his. 
She  is  an  intelligent  lover  of  the  old, 
but  not  a  sentimentalist.  In  a  chap- 
ter on  Dante's  color  scheme  in  the 
world  above  and  the  world  below  she 
traces  his  artistic  associations 
among  the  great  painters  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  picture  that  she  gives  us, 
among  many  touches  showing  the 
noint  of  view  of  a  woman,  of 
Beatrice,  as  she  appears  to  Danto  in  _^~  • 
the  earthly  paradise: 

The  Blessed  Beatrice  has  :i  green  man- 
tle over  the  rob.-  of  flame  rolor,  thai  re 
<';ills  to  mind  the  dress  of  ;i  "subdued 
and  noble  crimson."  In  which  she  flrsl 
gladdened  the  hearl  of  Dante  on  n  cer- 
tain May  morning  In  Florence,  so  man? 
years  before,  and  her  hair  is  wreathed 
with  olive.  Her  eyes,  those  wonderful 
eyes,  where  all  Heaven  is  reflected,  :n-e 
pf  the  color  <>r  an  emerald- 


An  altogether  sensible  and  racy  Dook.. 

The  Flower  of  Gloster.  By  E.  Temple 
Thurston.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

Mr.  Thurston,  who  is  an  English  novelist 
of  quaint  and  delicate  fancy  with  an  amount 
of  endearing  philosophy,  believes  in  moving 
about  the  world.  One  day  it  occurred  to  him 
that  no  one  knew  anything  about  the  canals 
of  England,  and  himself  least  of  all;  so  he 
set  about  hiring  a  barge.  Its  leisurely  prog- 
ress appealed  to  him:  it  gave  a  chance  of 
seeing  the  lone  bypaths  of  rural  England 
and  of  getting  as  close  to  nature  as  one 
could  possibly  hope  to  nowadays.  On  a  fine 
May  morn  the  good  barge,  The  Flower  of 
Gloster,  towed  by  the  patient  steed  Fanny, 
left  Oxford,  her  crew  being  Eynsham 
Harry,  a  bargee,  and  the  author.  For  a 
month  the  voyagers  pursued  their  plodding 
passage  of  three  or  four  miles  a  day,  and 
this  book  is  the  log.  It  is  a  slow-moving 
chronicle  as  is  appropriate,  full  of  fine 
touches,  not  a  book  of  enthralling  interest 
but  one  to  muse  over  in  the  evening.  Harry 
is  a  character  with  charm,  a  water  gypsy, 
and  his  friendship  with  the  birds  and  beasts 
of  the  fields  will  endear  him  to  all.  The  au- 
thor preserves  a  somewhat  aloofish,  but 
pleasantly  philosophic  outlook  upon  the 
scenes  and  people  among  which  they  passed, 
and  his  observations  are  fresh  and  penetra- 
tive. W.  A.  Dakin  has  contributed  six  draw- 
ings in  color  and  many  in  black  and  white. 

The  Reef.  By  Edith  Wharton,  New 
York:  D.  Anpleton  &  Co.  $1.30. 

After  Ethan  Frome,  one  await*  any  fur- 
ther manifestations  of  Mrs.  Wharton's 
subtle  art  with  keenest  anticipation.  The 
Reef,  newly  published,  justifies  this  interest 
without  repaving  it.  Here  we  are  trans- 
ported as  far  from  the  barren  New  England 
of  the  Fromes  as  from  the  crowded  cruelty 
of  Lilv  Bart's  New  York.  Paris  in  spring- 
time, Middle  France  in  all  the  gracious  per- 
fection of  a  well-kent  chateau, — these  are 
the  scenes  of  a  heartless  conspiracy  against 
the  weak-willed  characters'  peace  of  mind. 
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Perhaps  the  best  portrait  is  that  of  an  ar- 
dent young  American  girl,  lightly  vivid  and 
wholly  courageous,  who  pays  too  dear  a 
price  for  her  few  hours  of  May  sunshine. 
When  Mrs.  Wharton's  personages  converse, 
they  flagrantly  plagiarize  Henry  James ;  but 
for  the  novelist's  skilful  exposition,  for  her 
rendering  of  shaded  values  and  precious  set- 
tings, for  her  felicity  of  expression  in  an 
age  of  untamed  syntax,  we  have  only  praise. 
The  tale's  dependance  upon  improbable  co- 
incidence may  be  taken  for  granted,  given 
the  circumstance  that  we  have  it  from  Mrs. 
Wharton;  but,  coincidence  aside,  it  affords 
no  solution,  little  profit,  less  pleasure.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  story  that  avails,  for  the 
story  is  progressively  intolerable. 

Parallel  Source  Problems  in  Medieval 
History.  By  F.  Duncalf  and  A.  C.  Krey. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.10. 

Five  episodes  in  history — the  corona- 
tion of  Charlemagne,  the  humiliation  of 
Henry  IV  at  Canossa,  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem in  1099,  the  departure  of  the  univer- 
sity from  Paris,  and  the  coronation  of 
Rienzo — are  chosen  as  themes  for  study.  In 
each  case  all  the  documents  of  the  time 
bearing  on  the  event  are  given  in  full  (in 
translation),  as  well  as  notes  on  the  his- 
torical setting  of  each  event  treated  and  a 
discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  sources.  A 
well  chosen  series  of  questions  furnishes  the 
basis  for  comparison  of  the  different  ac- 
counts with  a  view  to  training  students  be- 
ginning research  work  in  the  handling  of 
materials.  For  elementary  purposes  the 
book  is  admirable. 

The  Mortal  Gods.  By  Olive  Tilford  Dar- 
gan.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

A  comedy  and  two  plays  more  or  less 
tragic  form  the  staple  of  Mrs.  Olive 
Tilford  Dargan's  strong  and  thoroly  read- 
able volume.  Tho  the  comedy  and  one  of  the 
other  plays  are  set  in  the  very  abysm  of 
time,  one  of  them  in  the  backward,  or 
Athenian  age,  the  other  in  the  abysmal,  or 
chivalric  period,  when  battle  axes  weighed 
twenty-two  pounds,  and  tall  words  were  at 
a  premium,  the  spirit  of  the  drama  in  both 
is  essentially  modern,  while  the  play  that 
gives  title  to  the  book  is  frankly  modern  in 
conditions,  characters  and  problems.  All 
alike  are  in  the  high-stepping  dialog  of 
some  of  the  less  acceptable  passages  of 
Shakespeare,  which  one  takes  kindly  to  only 
because  they  are  associated  in  the  great 
bard  of  Avon  with  the  conception  prevailing 
in  the  Elizabethan  period,  that  kings  must 
necessarily  be  represented  as  on  stilts  in 
their  daily  intercourse  with  one  another. 
Being  "the  anointed  of  God,"  they  must 
come  to  the  stage  lights  in  "thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn."  With  Mrs. 
Dargan  the  stilts  are  well  built,  and  her 
persons  look  very  well  sometimes  on  them. 
Multi-millionaires,  for  instance,  with  their 
tall  royalties,  with  kingdoms  in  Mexico,  in 


Central  America,  South  Africa  and  else- 
where,  probably  deserve  the  lofty  verbal  con- 
veyance for  their  high  thoughts  and  it  may 
be  that  their  lovely  daughters  drop  epi- 
grammatic gems  and  pearls  from  their 
pretty  mouths  when  they  work  in  the  slums, 
or  lead  a  rebellion  in  Peru,  but  in  these  days 
when  we  are  getting  down  to  the  hard  pan 
of  realism  in  our  forms  of  expression,  it  is 
unexpected,  to  say  the  least,  except  in  farce, 
to  find  a  couple  of  nobles  of  Goldusan  in  con- 
versation with  royalty,  getting  away  from 
hard  pan  thus: 

Ziralay  :  My  lord, 

The    Assyrian    prince    is  "captured,    and 
is   held   within   the   town. 
Cordiaz  :   What?   Chartrien? 
Ziralay  :  Yes,    my   lord. 

Cordiaz  :    Fit  period  to  this  dedicated  day ! 

Our     gentle     bonds     are      now      forged 
whole.    The   man 

Who   was   Bolderez's   hope,   most   lumin- 
ous 

Of  all  who   drew   rebellion  to   him,   now 

Is    darkly   fallen. 
Rubirez  :  This   golden  aid  cut   off, 

Bolderez    stands    so    bare   his   nakedness 

Will  sprint  to  nearest  cover. 
Here  we  walk  on  stilts,  but  get  a  fall  in 
sprinting,  that  might  well  "make  the  judici- 
ous grieve."  This  is  in  a  modern  theme.  In 
the  time  of  the  later  Crusades  one,  keeping 
Shakespeare  at  her  shoulder,  might  conceiv- 
ably say  to  her  lover: 

No  prayer  of  mine 
Shall  fetter  youth  to  bloodless  vows.  And  you 
Look  not  as  one  faith-leeched  to  life.     Your  cheek 
Is  sodden  gray,   not  changeless  pale.    'Tis  hued 
Like  rebel  morning  pushing  back  the  dawn 
Too  eager  for  its  peace. 

Very  lovable  and  modern  is  the  fair  lady 
who  says  this,,  but  in  our  day  even  Shake- 
speare would  recognize  the  academic  hat 
and  scent  the  midnight  oil. 

The  Fortunes  of  the  Landrays.  By 
Vaughan  Kester.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs  Mer- 
rill Co.  $1.35. 

At  first  sight  this  novel  with  nearly  500 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter  fright- 
ened us.  It  took  us  back  to  the  three  decker 
days  of  fiction,  when  novels  were  not  to  be 
skimmed  but  provided  entertainment  for 
many  leisurely  hours.  But  plunging  boldly 
within  the  covers  we  found  to  our  surprise 
that  we  swam  buoyantly.  In  spite  of  its  dif- 
fuseness,  its  constant  change  of  scene,  its 
long-winded  sentences,  it  is  a  story  to  be 
marked.  Not  for  its  characters,  none  of 
whom  make  any  lasting  impression,  except 
the  drunken  Gibbs,  but  for  its  vivid  picture 
of  growth  and  progress  of  the  country.  The 
story  concerns  the  three  generations  of 
Landrays,  a  family  of  Benson,  Ohio;  Ste- 
phen and  Bushrod,  who  perished  on  their 
way  to  the  goldfields  of  California;  Bush- 
rod's  son,  Stephen,  and  later  the  young  bue- 
phen.  The  two  characters  who  run  thru  all 
the  pages  are  Virginia,  wife  of  the  first 
Stephen,  and  Jacob  Benson,  the  family  law- 
yer, whose  love  for  her  led  him  to  wrong  her 
in  his  conduct  of  the  estate.  It  is  rather  he, 
than  the  Landrays,  who  is  the  central  figure 
in   this   contribution   to   American   history. 
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The  Master  of  The  Oaks.  By  Caroline  Ab- 
bott Stanley.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  $1.25. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  distinctive 
about  the  title  of  this  book,  and  the  wooden 
illustrations  are  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Yet 
the  story  is  well  worth  reading;  for  the 
author  has  told  in  a  simple,  unauected  way 
the  tale  of  a  man's  effort  to  escape  from  his 
past  and  live  the  life  of  rectitude  and  "con- 
structive sympathy"  that  offers  itself.  She 
has  also  told  the  way  in  which  that  effort  is 
made  useless  for  a  while,  until  further  dis- 
cipline has  tried  his  soul  in  the  furnace  of 
suffering.  Perhaps  the  story  of  an  escaped 
convict  trying  to  begin  over  is  not  a  novel 
one.  But  the  reason  behind  his  return  to 
prison  to  work  out  the  remainder  of  his 
sentence — because  by  doing  so  he  can  free 
another  man  who  has  been  imprisoned  for 
life  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  him 
— makes  the  plot  rather  unusual.  Archer 
McLain,  the  hero,  is  a  real  man,  with  all  a 
man's  faults  yet  some  very  evident  virtues. 
Jean  Dabney,  the  girl  who  loves  him,  is  an 
attractive  figure,  simple  in  faith  and  loyal  in 
nature.  The  book  is  full  of  well-drawn  char- 
acters. Mrs.  Debo,  particularly,  is  a  delight 
with  her  quaint  philosophy.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Mississippi,  and  a  strong  flavor  of  the 
South  runs  through  it  all.  The  talk  of  the 
population  of  Goose  Creek  is  filled  with  the 
tone  of  the  southern  mountains.  There  is  a 
description  of  a  funeral  among  these  people 
that  is  excellent,  and  the  account  of  the 
gathering  of  those  who  neglected  the  dead 
man  in  life  is  sketched  with  a  firm  i.and. 
Sad  in  parts,  the  story  shows  always  a  sav- 
ing sense  of  humor,  and  leaves  one  with  the 
feeling  of  hope  and  a  more  assured  realiza- 
tion that 

.     Men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of   their   dead   selves   to   better   things. 

Moths  of  the  Limberlost.  By  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter.  With  Water  Color  and  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations  from  Life.  8vo.,  pp. 
310.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co. — Injurious  Insects.  How  to  Recognize 
and  Control  Them.  By  W.  C.  O'Kane.  12mo., 
pp.  414.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  $2. 

Two  books  at  hand  on  insect  life  present 
antipodal  aspects  of  the  subject.  Mrs.  Strat- 
ton-Porter's  beautiful  volume  exhibits  the 
beauty  and  poetry  of  the  subject,  as  shown 
in  the  brilliant  moths  and  their  curiously  in- 
teresting processes  of  reproduction  and 
metamorphosis.  An  enthusiast  in  the  study, 
she  has  gathered  and  reared  many  lepi- 
dopterans,  watching  every  phase  of  their 
life-history  with  an  intent  and  inquiring 
eye,  and  photographing  and  painting  each 
stage  with  artistic  sense  and  zeal.  The  re- 
sult is  as  beautiful  a  volume  as  is  con-civ 
able  on  the  subject,  and  one  filled  with  ac- 
curate observation  and  suggestive  thoughts. 
It  is  a  model  of  truly  scientific  writing  for 
popular    comprehension,    and    the    colored 


plates  are  extraordinary  specimens  of  re- 
productive art.  Professor  O 'Kane's  book  is 
equally  commendable  in  another  way,  for  it 
is  a  purely  practical  guide  for  the  agricul- 
turist and  gardener  to  the  insect  pests  that 
assail  him,  and  the  methods  of  controlling 
their  mischief.  It  is  illustrated  by  no  less 
than  606  figures  from  photographs  which  it 
must  have  taken  years  of  industry  to  collect 
— mostly  made  by  the  author.  There  is  aiso 
an  introductory  part  describing  insects  in 
general.  The  book  ought  to  prove  of  great 
service. 

Yale  Book  of  American  Verse.  Edited  by 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.  $2.25. 

Professor  Lounsbury  has  here  collected 
two  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  with  a  lean- 
ing toward  the  lighter  forms  of  verse,  the 
authors  being  arranged  chronologically. 
Bunner,  Field,  Hovey  and  Stedman  are  each 
represented  by  nine  or  ten  poems,  Lanier  by 
two,  Taylor  by  none,  but  a  Yale  book  would 
naturally  favor  Stedman.  We  are  glad  the 
compiler  refused  to  follow  Phebe  Cary's  au- 
thorized version  of  Nearer  Home  as  given  in 
her  Hymns  for  all  Christians,  and  sorry  that 
he  did  not  restore  Phebe  Brown's  lines: 

I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  children  and  from  care, 

instead  of  giving  Dr.  Nettleton's  Village 
Hymns  version.  The  "Word  About  Anthol- 
ogies" which  prefaces  the  work  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Literary    Notes 

The  Bible  Record,  hitherto  the  organ  of 
the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  in  New 
York,  appears  with  the  New  Year  as  the 
Bible  Magazine.  It  is,  simply  exegetical, 
without  being  critical  on  the  one  side  nor 
obscurantist  on  the  other.  It  accepts  Scrip- 
ture as  it  is  without  question  or  quarrel. 

The  Voice  of  the  Garden,  by  Olsam  Ren- 
wood  Urban,  is  a  beautifully  printed,  thin, 
square  octavo  volume  illustrated  by  several 
unusually  good  half  tones  of  garden  scenes. 
The  five  chapters  are  on  the  technique  of 
gardening — also  reflections  on  such  sub- 
jects as  Art,  Sentiment  and  Voices  in  the 
Garden.  The  writer  goes  ^o  far  as  to  accept 
the  suggestion  that  plants  have  feeling  and 
will  in  their  own  measure.  (Philadelphia: 
Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons.) 

Carolyn  Wells  has  prepared  a  character- 
istically whimsical  and  witty  description  of 
A  ready — bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf 
of  Time,  on  the  west  by  the  Mountains  of 
Opposition  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of 
Dreams.  The  book  is  entitled  The  Lover's 
Baedeker  and  (I aide  to  Arcady  (Stokes.  $1 ), 
and  describes  the  way  in,  the  way  out, 
cursions,  hotels  and  so  on,  with  special  ref 
erence  to  honeymoon  tours.  The  text  is  in 
prose  and  verse  and  Mr.  R.   1).   Blashfield's 

charming  illnst  rations  add  an  alt  met  ive  em- 
bellishment   to  a  dainty   book, 
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Bishop  Brewster  of  Connecticut  has  put 
into  permanent  form  several  articles  and 
addresses,  some  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  The  Independent  and  other 
magazines,  bearing  on  the  general  theme, 
The  Kingdom  of  God  and  American  Life 
(Whittaker;  80  cents).  There  are  present  in 
all  the  discussions  an  intelligent  recognition 
of  the  pressing  problems  originating  in  the 
swiftly  developing  social  life  of  our  country, 
and  a  strong  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  a 
high  idealism  in  any  effective  solution. 
Bishop  Brewster  finds  the  way  out  in  a  more 
energetic  and  fearless  application  of 

that  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  means 
the  realization  of  certain  ideals  at  once  through 
social  relations  and  through  the  highest  and 
fullest   development   of  personality. 

Under  the  title  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
Bernard  Bouvier  publishes  his  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  Geneva.  This 
solid  study  of  the  man's  psychology  and 
work  is  issued  by  Jullien  of  Geneva.  The 
second  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
Swiss  has  evoked  other  volumes,  one  of  them 
an  account  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  revo- 
lutionnaire,  by  Albert  Megnier  (Paris: 
Schleicher  freres),  and  two  of  them  by 
Emile  Faguet:  Rousseau  penseur  and  Rous- 
seau artiste,  of  which  tne  former  has  ap- 
peared (Paris:  Societe  Francaise  d'  Im- 
primerie  et  de  Librairie.)  Meantime  Andre 
Martin-Decaen  has  written  an  account  of 
le  uernier  Ami  de  J.  J.  Rousseau:,  le  Mar- 
quis Rene  de  Girardin  (Paris:  Perrin.) 

Professor  Alva  Agee,  head  of  the  school 
of  agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  has  added  a  title  to  the  long  and 
lengthening  list  of  books  about  the  new  agri- 
culture (Crops  and  Methods  for  Soil  Im- 
provement, Macmillan).  The  book  treats  the 
whole  question,  lucidly  and  earnestly;  and 
there  are  some  good  photographic  illustra- 
tions. 

A  Lesson  in  Turkish.  The  London  Times 
has  taken  pity  on  our  perplexity  and  sup- 
plied us  with  the  following  list  of  the  words 
which  most  frequently  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  geographical  names  men- 
tioned in  the  cables  from  the  seat  of  war : 

"Perhaps  the  one  comforting  feature  is 
that  most  of  the  Turkish  names,  at  any 
rate,  have  meanings  which  make  them  easier 
to  remember.  The  traveler  or  reader  who 
knows  that  ah  means  white  and  bunar, 
soring  or  fountain,  is  not  likely  to  forget 
the  name  Ak  Bunar,  nor  be  surprised  to  find 
that  there  are  several  places  of  that  name 
between  the  Tchataldja  lines  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  number  of  small  Albanian  col- 
onies scattered  over  European  Turkey  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  number  of  places  called 
Arnautkeui  to  anyone  who  remembers  that 
an  Arnaut  is  an  Albanian  and  keui  a  vil- 
lage. Among  the  other  most  common  words 
that  occur  in  place-names  may  be  mentioned 
shehr,  tower;  hissar,  castle;  kale  or  kaleh, 


fort;  khan  or  han,  inn;  kupru,  bridge; 
liman,  harbor;  burun,  cape;  cheshmeh, 
spring;  chiftlik,  farm;  kum,  sand;  agatch, 
tree;  kavak,  poplar;  bagh,  park;  baghcheh, 
garden;  dere  or  dereh,  valley;  su,  water  or 
river;  irmak  or  yirmak,  river;  tepe  or  tepeh, 
hill;  dagh,  mountain;  kumur,  charcoal; 
kumurdji,  charcoal  burner;  tash,  stone; 
bash,  head;  chekmedjeh,  passage;  boghaz, 
strait  or  pass ;  fener,  fanar,  or  phanar, 
lighthouse;  geuk,  sky;  tarla,  field;  ova, 
plain;  kapu,  gate;  top,  gun;  orman,  forest; 
harman,  threshing  floor.  These  are  substan- 
tives. Among  the  most  useful  adjectives  are 
eski,  old;  yeni,  new;  kara,  black;  ak  or 
beyaz,  white;  kizil,  red;  buyuk,  great; 
kuchuk,  small;  uzun,  long;  kuru,  dry;  orta, 
middle.  From  most  substantives  adjectives 
can  be  formed  by  the  suffix  li." 

As  if  Paris  were  not  sufficiently  crowded 
with  statues  of  men  of  letters,  a  committee 
has  been  formed   (with  Anatole  France  as 
President  and  Maurice  Barres  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent)  to  see  to  the  erection  of  a  Flaubert 
monument.     This  is  apropos  of  the^  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  novel  Salammbo  and  of 
the    inauguration    of    the    famous    diners 
Magny.    Moreover,    a    notable    rendition    of 
Flaubert's  works  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  and  three  works 
of  criticism  have  just  been  issued  with  Flau- 
bert   as   their    subject — the   authors   being 
Rene  Descharmes  and  Rene  Dumesne   (Au- 
tour  de  Flaubert;  2  volumes;   Mercure  de 
France),    Louis    Bertrand    (Gustave   Flau- 
bert; ibid.),  and  Jules  de  Gaultier,  author 
of  a  book  entitled  le  Bovaryisme,  in  two  es- 
says, on  le  Genie  de  Flaubert   (le  Mercure, 
November  16  and  December   1,   1912.)    The 
first  of  the  studies  named  traces  the  critical 
history     of     Salammbo     and     of     Madame 
Bovary.     Flaubert's    novels    were    attacked 
in    some    quarters    as    stupid    or    as    defi- 
cient in  style — elsewhere  on  moral  grounds. 
But  his  works  have  survived  to  be  praised 
by  Mgr.  Dupanloup  as  "masterpieces."  Prob- 
ably   they    have    never    been    read    widely 
enough  in  this  country  to  endanger  morality 
— the  Lafcadio  Hearn  found  it  impossible  to 
persuade  any  publisher  to  issue  his  transla- 
tion   of     the    Tentation    de    Saint- Ant oine, 
brought  out  not  long  ago  by  the  Alice  Har- 
riman  Company  of  New  York  and  Seattle. 
The  English  text  of  last  production,  replete 
with     sterile    learning,    was     submitted    to 
Bowdlerization,    however,    before   its    issue. 
It  is  the  rewritten  Saint- Antome  that  is  ac- 
cessible in  English.   The  first  version,  that 
of    1849,    was    only    recently    published    in 
France,  with  the   Conard  imprint.     Today 
one  need  not  accept  Brunetiere's  statement 
that   Flaubert's  hatred  of  human  stupidity 
was  "only  the  nrojection  of  his  own  inanity 
(sa    propre    sottise)     over    the    things    he 
couldn't   understand,"   but   M.    de    Gaultier 
surely   overstates  the   case   for  the   disillu- 
sioned romantic  when  he  raises  him  to  the 
plane  of  Shakespeare  and  of.  Goethe. 
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Advertising  Affirmations 

By  George  French. 


[In  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this 
is  the  first  it  is  proposed  to  treat  this 
great  topic  in  a  broad  and  fundamental 
manner,  showing  hotv  advertising  may 
be  employed  to  promote  business,  social, 
religious  or  ethical  affairs.  Mr.  F'rench, 
who  has  recently  become  the  publisher 
of  The  Independent,  has  for  many 
years  been  closely  identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  advertising  and  is 
the  author  of  "The  Art  and  Science  of 
Advertising"  and  "Printing  in  Relation 
to  Graphic  Art:7 — Editor] 

Advertising  is  the  art  of  inducing 
people  to  perform  certain  specified  acts, 
or  adopt  certain  specified  policies,  sug- 
gested and  described  in  the  advertise- 
ment, for  the  benefit  or  advantage  of 
the  advertiser. 

The  primary  purpose  of  advertising  is 
to  create  business  for  the  advertiser. 
The  secondary  purpose  is  to  inform  the 
advertisee  about  a  possible  or  potential 
source  of  benefit  to  him.  The  primary 
purpose,  though  obvious,  is  usually  not 
specified  and  often  inferentially  denied. 
The  secondary  purpose  is  usually  made 
the  chief  element  in  the  advertisement. 
The  success  of  the  advertising  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  appeal  to  the 
self-interest  of  the  advertisee. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  more  subtle 
and  difficult  problem  in  the  whole  range 
of  man-to-man  intercourse  than  this 
problem  of  inducing  great  numbers  of 
people  to  do  that  which  pdvertisers  wish 
them  to  do. 

In  all  other  fields  of  psychologic  ap- 
peal there  is  the  large  element  of  disin- 
terestedness. The  preacher,  despite  his 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  real- 
izes that  his  duty  is  fairly  well  done 
when  he  has  made  his  appeal.  So  of 
the  author,  the  scientist,  the  lecturer, 
and  all  who  practise  the  arts  of  exposi- 
tion and  persuasion.  For  them  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  by  their  quantity 
or  quality,  do  not  materially  affect  the 
character  or  the  continuity  of  their 
work.  But  the  advertiser  must  per- 
suade his  readers  to  respond  with  their 
money,  in  definite  proportional  volume. 

The  advertiser  cannot  argue  his  case. 
He  gets  none  of  the  inspirational  help 
the  reaction  from  personal  audiences 
gives  preachers  and  lecturers.  He  can 
appeal  only  to  composite  qualities,  to 
traits  common  to  a  majority  of  his  inert 
audiences.  The  preacher  has  his  audi- 
ence before  him,  prepared  to  listen,  pre- 
disposed to   accept  and   agree.   The   ad- 


vertiser has  only  fractional  attention 
from  audiences  indifferent  to  him  and 
ignorant  of  his  wishes;  and  he  can  only 
say  a  few  cold  words  to  them. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  appeal  in 
advertising  must  be  extraordinary  in 
character,  and  that  its  expression  must 
be  such  as  to  force  the  advertising 
motive  into  indifferent  minds  and 
prompt  a  quick  and  favorable  response. 
The  advertiser's  "prospect"  comes  with- 
in his  sphere  of  influence  for  only  a 
fleeting  moment — during  the  fraction  of 
a  second  while  the  eye  of  the  reader  flits 
over  the  magazine  or  newspaper  page, 
intent  upon  its  quest  for  information  or 
entertainment. 

The  great  difficulty  of  advertising  is 
thus  realized.  The  advertiser  can  only 
convey  to  his  prospect  a  few  definite 
words,  the  bare  outline  of  one  idea;  and 
he  can  have  the  attention  of  his  pros- 
pect but  for  one  brief  period  of  time. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  argument, 
for  elaboration,  for  applied  persuasion, 
for  explanation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extremely 
constricted  sphere  of  its  operation,  ad- 
vertising has  become  one  of  the  most 
definitely  known  among  the  professions. 
Its  processes  are  as  sure  as  those  of  any 
science.  Its  results  may  be  as  exactly 
predicated  as  those  of  chemistry  or  medi- 
cine. 

There  is  this  extraordinary  difference 
between  advertising  and  all  other  arts, 
professions  or  sciences,  that  whereas 
each  art,  profession  and  science  has  its 
special,  definite  and  strictly  delimited 
field,  advertising  possesses,  and  may  be 
operated  in,  every  field  of  human  inter- 
est; and  in  all  fields  it  is  the  most  potent 
of  all  influences  in  producing  results. 

Wherever  it  is  necessary  to  convince 
and  lead  men  and  women,  advertising- 
furnishes  the  best  method  and  promises 
the  most  definite  and  largest  results.  All 
of  the  power  of  advertising  is  derived 
from  its  ability  to  influence  people.  Its 
practitioners — those  who  have  acquired 
proficiency — have  learned  the  great  art 
of  inducing  people 'to  follow  them,  by 
long  and  profound  study  of  the  mind. 

The  proper  and  legitimate  field  for 
advertising  is  infinitely  wider  than  the 
promotion  of  the  sale  of  merchandise  or 
service.  It  may  be  employed  in  religion, 
in  ethics,  in  civics,  in  the  promotion  of 
at  charities  It  may  be  made  the 
means  of  securing  industrial  peace.  Its 
usefulness  to  society  is  but  just  being 
suspected. 


Misleading  the  Uninformed 


By  W.  E.  Undemvood 


There  comes  to  our  desk  from  an 
undisclosed  source  a  copy  of  The  C. 
K.  of  A.  Journal,  published  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  interests  of  the  fraternal 
order  known  as  the  Catholic  Knights 
of  America.  Our  unknown  friend  has 
blue-penciled  an  article  bearing  the 
caption,  "Old  Line  Insurance  Not 
Popular,"  in  which  the  assertion  is 
made  that  old  line  endowment  insur- 
ance has  declined  in  favor  because 
the  insurance  investigations  made  in 
recent  years  have  shown  that  policy- 
holders "get  beaten  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases."  By  way  of  support- 
ing the  assertion  the  writer  adds: 

Let  us  illustrate.  Take  the  man  insured 
on  the  20-year  endowment  plan.  The  public 
record  of  both  the  New  York  Life  and  the 
Mutual  Life  companies  shows  that  of  the 
endowment  policies  terminated  by  the  death 
of  the  holders,  a  large  majority  had  run  for 
only  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

Then  follow  the  conclusions:  the 
beneficiaries  have  received  only  the 
face  of  the  policies,  although  the  in- 
sured paid  premiums  covering  death 
and  investment;  that  the  insured 
were  losers  and  that  the  companies 
were  the  gainers.  The  alleged  gains, 
we  are  told,  go  into  the  coffers  of  the 
companies ;  that  they  are  free-will  of- 
ferings by  the  insured,  involving  no 
responsibility  by  the  company  for 
their  return.  "It  was  just  such  excess 
money,"  concludes  the  writer,  "that 
made  up  what  was  termed  in  the  in- 
surance investigations  the  'irrespon- 
sible millions\" 

There  are  other  irresponsible  mil- 
lions— those  who,  to  their  own  injury, 
are  misled  by  such  guides  as  the 
writer  above  quoted  sets  himself  up 
to  be.  What  he  preaches  in  the  guise 
of  one  having -authority,  that  is  to 
say,  as  one  having  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  is  mischievous  because  it  is 
not  true.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
uninformed  and  confiding  people 
have  been  misled  into  wasting  the  in- 


surable years  of  their  lives  in  assess- 
ment schemes  by  plausibilities  of  just 
that  sort. 

We  are  told  that  the  public  records 
of  two  leading  legal  reserve  com- 
panies show  that  of  the  Endowment 
policies  terminated  by  the  death  of 
the  holders,  a  large  majority  had  run 
for  only  ten  to  fourteen  years.  There 
are  no  public  records  of  those  com- 
panies extant  from  which  that  con- 
clusion could  be  derived.  In  order  to 
make  a  point  against  the  Endow- 
ment form  of  insurance,  the  writer 
states  that  those  who  carry  it  and  die 
between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth 
year,  might  have  had  their  protection 
cheaper  under  the  Ordinary  Life 
plan.  They  could  have  had  it  cheaper 
yet  under  the  Term  plan;  but  they 
didn't  expect  to  die  and  they  wanted 
a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given 
period  of  years.  Had  they  taken  term 
insurance  and  lived  to  old  age,  the 
Term  insurance  would  have  turned 
out  very  expensive.  Again,  had  those 
who  have  Endowment  insurance  and 
who  live  to  mature  it,  taken  Term  in- 
surance instead,  they  would  have  had 
protection  during  the  term,  but  no 
cash  at  the  end. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  20-year  Endowments  termi- 
nated by  death  run  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years  only.  The  American  Table 
of  Mortality  shows  that  (using  age 
35  for  our  illustration)  of  81,822  per- 
sons alive  at  that  age,  64,563  are  alive 
at  age  55 — 17,259  dying  during  the 
20-year  period.  Of  these,  7649  die 
during  the  first  ten  ears,  3442  die 
within  the  next  succeeding  four 
years,  and  6168  die  during  the  last 
six  years.  As,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Table,  only  3442  out  of  17,259 
die  between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth 
year,  we  plainly  see  how  utterly  ab- 
surd is  the  assertion  that  a  "large 
majority"  of  them  die  in  that  period. 
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If  an  intending  insurant  suspects 
that  he  will  die  early,  he  should  se- 
cure a  Term  policy  if  he  can  induce 
any  company  to  issue  it.  On  the  other 
side,  those  who  have  expectation  and 
prospect  of  old  age,  and  can  afford 
the  investment,  are  wise  in  choosing 
an  Endowment  policy.  There  are 
many  plans  at  many  prices,  and  each 
man  selects  that  which  best  suits  his 
needs  and  financial  circumstances. 

The  figures  quoted  from  the  Amer- 
ican Table  indicate  that  nearly  99  per 
cent,  of  those  alive  at  age  35  will  be 
alive  at  age  55,  about  21  per  cent, 
dying  during  the  twenty  years.  The 
premium  charged  for  the  20-year 
Endowment  takes  this  chance  of 
dying  and  of  living  into  account.  The 
insured  pays  for  what  he  gets.  Had 
he  taken  a  20-year  Term  policy,  he 
would  have  insured  against  death 
only  during  that  period,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  if  alive,  he  would 
have  nothing  due  him.  His  protection 
against  death  was  all  he  paid  for,  and 
that  he  received. 

"The  insurer  was  the  loser,"  says 
that  unreliable  counsellor,  "the  com- 
pany was  the  gainer."  He  means  the 
insured  was  the  loser,  for  the  insurer 
is  the  company.  He  doesn't  perceive 
that — particularly  in  pure  mutual 
companies — the  entity  he  calls  the 
company  neither  loses  nor  gains.  II 
simply  administers. 

Classification  of  Experience 

Classification  of  fire  insurance  ex- 
perience is  a  subject  which  is  closely 
engaging  the  attention  of  managing 
underwriters  generally,  and  a  few 
Insurance  Commissioners.  The  New 
York  Insurance  Department  has 
evinced  particular  interest  in  it  dur- 
ing the  last  half  year.  Most  of  the 
fire  underwriters  of  experience  are 
agreed  that  to  undertake  the  work  in- 
volved in  classification  would  be  not 
only  difficult,  tedious  and  expensive, 
but  that  the  results  would  be  unsatis- 
factory, inconclusive  and  impractic- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
minority    composed     of    prominent 


managers  who  do  not  agree  with  this 
view  of  the  matter.  A  discussion  of 
the  subject,  participated  in  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  under- 
writers and  supervising  officials,  is 
bound  to  ensue  and  our  readers  will 
be  kept  advised  of  its  progress. 
Classification  may  point  the  way  to  a 
more  scientific  system  of  fire  insur- 
ance rating,  but  as  yet  that  fact  has 
not  been  demonstrated. 

Bonuses  to  Policyholders 

Following  a  practice  adopted  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  voluntarily  set  aside  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  be  used  as  divi- 
dends by  its  industrial  policyholders. 
This  company  transacts  what  is 
known  as  a  non-participating  busi- 
ness, which  means  that  its  policy 
contracts  do  not  provide  that  policy- 
holders are  to  receive  dividends.  But 
the  Metropolitan  awards  these  addi- 
tional benefits  anyhow.  Holders  of 
certain  industrial  policies  issued 
prior  to  January  1,  1907,  are  to  re- 
ceive bonuses  aggregating  $6,281,571, 
this  money  to  be  distributed  in  1913, 
in  addition  to  a  dividend  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  declared  a 
month  ago.  The  bonuses  are  of  two 
kinds — premium  bonuses  and  mortu- 
ary bonuses.  The  premium  bonuses 
vary  in  amount  from  premiums  for 
five  weeks  to  premiums  for  fifty-two 
weeks,  dependent  on  the  particular 
policy  and  the  length  of  time  in  force. 
The  mortuary  bonuses  are  additions 
to  policies  when  they  become  claims 
and  run  from  five  per  cent,  to  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  face  of  the  policy. 
This  is  good  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  industrial  classes  holding  policies 
in  the  Metropolitan. 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment purposes  issuing  a  bulletin 
about  the  middle  of  each  month,  con- 
taining information  about  insurance 
matters  that  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  public  and  insurance 
companies. 


Trade  and  Securities 

The  market  for  securities  last  week  was 
characterized  by  exceptional  dulness.  On 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  only  721,055 
shares  were  sold  (the  sales  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1911  having  been  3,159,- 
310,)  and  on  Thursday  the  number  (101>- 
080)  was  the  smallest  for  a  full  day  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  Price  changes 
showed  a  slight  decline,  the  losses  for  Read- 
ing, Union  Pacific  and  Steel,  (which  sup- 
plied nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  week's  busi- 
ness,) ranging  from  %  to  1.  New  Haven's 
net  loss  was  2%,  due  to  the  indictment  of 
President  Mellen  and  the  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk.  Announcement  was  made  of 
an  issue  of  $12,000,000  of  new  stock,  at  par 
to  shareholders,  by  the  Lackawanna  rail- 
road company.  As  the  stock  outstanding- 
amounts  to  only  $30,277,000,  and  shares 
have  been  selling  at  $585,  the  value  of  the 
present  stockholders'  rights  or  privileges, 
with  respect  to  the  new  issue,  is  about  $69 
for  each  share  of  $50.  Money  hardened  dar- 
ing the  week,  rates  for  loans  on  call  rising 
to  12  per  cent,  on  Friday,  although  they  fell 
to  1^  at  the  close  of  business  on  that  day. 
The  movement  was  regarded  as  a  natural 
one,  due  mainly  to  preparations  for  ap- 
proaching heavy  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments and  to  the  mercantile  demands  of 
an  active  holiday  season. 

The  year  was  closing  with  highly  favorable 
reports  as  to  general  trade  and  the  leading 
industries.  Continued  activity  at  the  steel 
mills  prevented  any  holiday  suspension  of 
work  except  upon  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  days.  The  companies  were  to  begin 
the  new  year  with  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  unfilled  orders.  The  Iron  Trade  Re- 
view said: 

Pressure  for  deliveries  continues  very  strong, 
and  prices  are  firm.  Buyers  in  the  market  for 
prompt  delivery  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  pay 
premiums.  Mills  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  are 
able  to  charge  high  prices  for  shapes  and  plates 
and  to  ship  them  hundreds  of  miles,  passing  mills 
of  the  Central  West  that  are  unable  to  make  de- 
liveries until  far  into  next  year.  In  finished 
materials,  some  companies  have  sold  large  ton- 
nages for  delivery  during  the  last  half  of  the 
new  year.  One  company,  which  opened  its  books 
a  few  days  ago  for  last  half  delivery,  quickly 
placed  all  the  tonnage  it  had  to  sell,  and  retired 
from   the   market. 

Notice  of  a  forthcoming*  increase  of 
wages  was  given  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
In  general  trade  the  holiday  retail  sales 
have  been  very  large.  Bradstreet's  savs.: 
"What  is  described  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  as  a  record  holiday  trade  has 
crowned  a  year  which  has  had  few  equals 
and  fewer  superiors  in  nearly  every  line  of 
human  endeavor."  In  the  Northeast,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  there  was  some  talk  about 
the   need   of   caution,   owing   to   impending 


tariff  revision  and  the  high  price  of  raw 
materials,  but  it  was  generally  expected 
that  the  activity  of  the  last  few  months 
would  not  be  checked,  and  that  the  prevail- 
ing prosperity  would  continue. 

The  profit  on  the  share  capital  of  74 
Lancashire  cotton  spinning  companies  in  the 
year  ending  with  November  last  was  12% 
per  cent.,  against  only  1  per  cent,  in  the 
year  immediately  preceding. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  1912 .  broke  all  previous  records. 
Imports  were  about  $1,800,000,000,  against 
$1,563,000,000,  the  "record,"  in  1910,  and 
exports  were  about  $2,400,000,000,  against 
the  previous,  "record"  total  of  $2,093,000,- 
000  in  1911.  There  was  a  gain  (in  ten 
months)  of  $100,000,000  in  imports  of  man- 
ufacturers' raw  materials,  and  the  exports 
of  cotton,  (for  eleven  months,)  exceeded 
those  of  1911  by  $91,000,000. 

The  number  of  miles  of  new  railroad 
main  track  constructed  in  1912  was  2997, 
which  may  be  compared  with  3066  in  1911, 
and  4122  in  1910.  The  new  cars  built  were 
155,489  in  1912  and  76,407  in  1911. 

The  Steel. Corporation  will  offer  stock  to 
its  employees  this  month  at  66  for  common 
shares  and  109  for  preferred.  In  1912  sub- 
scriptions were  received  from  36,946  em- 
ployees for  30,619  shares  of  preferred,  at 
110,  and  30r735  shares  of  common,  at  65. 

Imports  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  at  New  York  in  1912  amounted  to 
about  $40,500,000.  Prices  advanced  about  25 
per  cent,  during  the  year. 

Alaska's  commerce  with  the  States  and 
with  foreign  countries  in  1912  has  been  the 
largest  in  the  territory's  history,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $63,000,000.  The  leading  ex- 
ports, were:  gold,  $17,200,000;  copper  ore, 
$5,000,000;  canned  salmon,  $13,200,000; 
other  fish,  $1,100,000.  In  the  canning  in- 
dustry 14,800  persons  are  employed. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  received  at  the 
Chicago  stock  yards  this  year  was  less  by 
281,298  than  the  number  received  in  1911, 
but  $3,282,736  more  was  paid  for  them. 

In  its  annual  report  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  speaking  of  its  export 
trade,  s,ays  that  "owing  to  our  higher  wages, 
lack  of  a  merchant  marine,  lack  of  foreign 
banks  to  finance  machine  purchases,  and 
weakness  in  the  consular  service,  foreign 
competitors,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
England,  have  a  great  advantage." 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  is- 
sued an  order  to  all  national  bank  examin- 
ers, and  a  notice  to  directors  of  such  banks, 
that  bank  directors  will  be  held  personallv 
liable  for  losses  on  loans  made  in  excess  of 
the  limit  prescribed  by  law. 
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Mr.  Taft's  Two  Speeches 

Saturday  was  a  heavy  day  for 
President  Taft.  Besides  attending 
Ambassador  Reid's  funeral,  he  was 
present  at  a  lunch  given  by  the  Peace 
Forum,  and  in  the  evening  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Union  League  and  Republi- 
can clubs  at  which  fifteen  hundred 
were  present,  and  at  each  meeting  he 
made  important  addresses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  people  have 
a  kindly,  even  affectionate,  feeling 
for  Mr.  Taft.  They  may  not  like  his 
policy  or  his  friends,  but  they  like 
him.  The  cheeriness  with  which  he 
takes  his  overwhelming  defeat  is 
charming.  He  could  joke  over  it,  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Bryan  had  prophesied 
that  he  would  be  unanimously  re- 
jected, and  that  only  Vermont  and 
Utah  prevented  the  prophecy  from 
coming  true,  and  in  fact  Mr.  Bryan 
was  nearer  right  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  in  his  life.  Mr.  Taft,  un- 
like some  others  we  might  mention,  is 
a  good  loser. 

But  his  defense  of  his  administra- 
tion was  not  the  most  notable  part 
of  his  speech  to  the  Republicans  who 
had  supported  him.  Much  more  seri- 
ous and  weighty  was  his  criticism  of 
the  policy  of  those  who  would  relax 
the  restraints  of  the  Constitution. 
This  is  well  said : 

It  is  s.aid  that  we  distrust  the  people  if 
we  assume  that  the  majority  will  ever  do 
injustice.  In  other  words,  the  contention  is 
that  the  vote  of  the  majority  is  always 
right.  Well,  as  the  majority,  in  passing 
upon  a  given  question,  determines  some- 
times one  way  and 'sometimes  another,  in 
which  case  is  it  right?  If  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  and  of  the  long  line  of  able  men 
who  have  fought  for  popular  government 


has  led  to  the  introduction  into  every 
scheme  of  government  of  restraints  to  pre- 
vent injustice  by  the  majority  in  the  minor- 
ity and  the  individual,  what  is  there  that 
has  happened  in  recent  years  to  make  us 
feel  that,  a  change  has  come  over  the  char- 
acter of  majorities,  so  that  they  may  noc 
exercise  the  tyranny  that  they  have  exer- 
cised in  the  past? 

If  President  Taft  means  that  he  ob- 
jects to  the  right  of  a  majority,  per- 
haps temporary,  at  any  whiff  of  sud- 
den pleasure  to  annul  our  constitu- 
tions and  to  reverse  the  decisions  of 
courts,  then  we  agree  with  him,  tho 
we  do  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
make  the  government  more  amenable 
to   permanent  popular  will. 

Quite  as  important  was  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  smaller  com- 
pany of  the  Peace  Forum.  Very 
strongly  he  exprest  his  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Senate  refused  to 
approve  the  arbitration  treaties  he 
had  negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
and  France.  It  was  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune, and  it  relegated  the  United 
States  to  the  rear  in  the  peace  move- 
ment ;  for  it  fixt  for  the  time  the  rule 
that  the  United  States  cannot  bind 
itself  to  arbitrate  on  every  question, 
and  it  laid  down  the  rule  that  on 
every  case  of  difference  as  it  might 
arise  the  Senate  must  intervene  and 
decide  whether  it  will  arbitrate  or 
not.  This  puts  us  in  the  rear  of  the 
nations.  But  that  is  past  history. 
Present  and  future  history  concern 
us  more.  We  are  very  glad  that  the 
President  can  give  us  hope  thai  the 
Canal  difficulty  with  Great  Britain 
may  be  referred  to  arbitration  before 
his  term  ends.  That  would  be  a  great 
achievement,  and  in  a  measure  an 
atonement  for  the  error  the   Presi- 
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dent  made  in  signing  the  act  which 
discriminates  in  favor  of  American 
shipping.  Why  he  should  have  done 
that  we  cannot  understand;  but  now 
that  he  yielded  to  the  faithless  blun- 
der of  Congress,  it  is  something  that 
he  should  now  shut  the  stable  door. 
Perhaps  the  horse  may  be  recovered. 
He  knows  very  well  that  the  reason 
why  some  legislators  will  object  to 
referring  the  difference  to  arbitra- 
tion is  because  they  fear  they  will  be 
beaten.  Said  he: 

You  must  expect  sometimes  to  get  beaten. 
A  sure  thing  among  gentlemen  who  bet 
even  is  not  regarded  as  the  most  honorable 
standard  for  making  bets.  The  cause  of 
peace  is  one  that  is  bound  to  grow  and  its, 
influence  will  work  even  upon  that  rock 
ribbed  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Italy  did  not  refer  its  difficulty 
with  Turkey  to  arbitration  because 
it  knew  it  could  not  get  what  it 
wanted.  The  Balkan  states  knew  that 
arbitration  would  not  give  them  what 
they  wanted,  and  they  sought  no 
arbitration.  If  the  Senate  is  wilful 
and  is  determined  to  have  its  way, 
right  or  wrong,  then  it  will  not  arbi- 
trate; but  we  agree  with  President 
Taft  that  the  people  have  too  much 
sense  of  justice  to  allow  the  Senate 
to  repeal  its  blunder  of  the  two  arbi- 
tration treaties. 

One-Man  Commission  Govern- 
ment 

Fort  Kent  is  a  little  town  in  Maine 
which  three  years  ago  found  itself 
$21,000  in  debt.  As  the  town  raised 
only  about  $25,000  a  year  in  taxes  it 
was  felt  that  something  was  wrong, 
as  this  deficit  had  been  created  with- 
in a  few  years.  One  Jean  O.  Michaud 
was  asked  to  take  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  try  to 
get  the  town  out  of  debt.  He,  how- 
ever, refused  to  take  it  unless  they 
would  elect  him  as  well  to  the  posi- 
tion of  road  commissioner,  overseer 
of  the  poor,  school  commissioner, 
and  whatever  other  administrative 
offices  the  town  charter  called  for. 
His   proposition   was    accepted,    and 


he  was  elected  to  these  various  of- 
fices, the  only  other  two  officers  of 
importance  in  the  town  being  two  se- 
lectmen who  worked  with  him.  At 
the  end  of  two  years'  time  the  town 
was  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  this 
year  it  expects  to  have  some  surplus 
money  to  put  into  permanent  im- 
provements, this  all  being  done  with- 
out raising  any  more  taxes  than  for- 
merly. The  success  was  due  to  better 
management  and  closer  supervision 
of  expenditures. 

Direct  Action  as  a  Weapon 

We  would  not  have  our  readers  un- 
derstand that  we  accept  either  Mr. 
Tridon's  philosophy  of  labor  or  his 
statement  of  facts  in  reference  to  the 
Lawrence  strike.  Various  statements 
made  by  him  in  his  article  in  this  is- 
sue would  require  correction  or  inter- 
pretation. It  is  true,  as  he  says  in  his 
first  paragraph,  that  Congress  has 
past  no  anti-injunction  bill,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  procedure  has 
given  important  relief.  In  the  second 
paragraph  he  says  that  the  two  labor 
leaders  arrested  for  murder  in  the 
labor  riot  at  Lawrence  were  liberated 
on  a  threat  by  Haywood  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Haymarket  incident.  That 
is  far  from  true — Haywood  was  re- 
garded by  the  authorities  almost  as  a 
joke,  and  they  did  not  fear  him.  Mr. 
Tridon  speaks  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  the  McKees  Rocks  strikes  as  the 
longest  in  the  history  of  modern  la- 
bor. But  the  Harriman  strike  and  the 
Westmoreland  strike  lasted  .a  year, 
and  the  West  Virginia  strike  nine 
months.  The  benefits  he  claims  for 
direct  action  strikes  are  just  the 
same  as  for  any  labor  strike,  the  edu- 
cation of  it,  the  unification  of  labor- 
ers,  the  publicity,  etc. 

But  it  is  the  philosophy  of  direct 
action,  or  of  syndicalism,  that  is  most 
to  be  considered,  and  we  are  glad  that 
Mr.  Tridon  has  put  it  plainly  in  all 
its  hideousness.  He  says: 

The  mere  bettering  of  living  conditions 
is  not  an  aim,  but  a  means  to  an  end;  the 
end  being  the  ousting  of  the  employers  as 
such,  and  the  taking  over  of  their  industries 
by  the  workers. 
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To  accomplish  this  any  device  of  war 
is  right.  No  agreement  is  to  be  made 
with  employees.  The  laborer  will  take 
what  he  can  get  by  a  strike,  and  make 
no  truce.  He  will  strike,  he  will  spoil 
the  goods  and  machinery  without 
striking,  while  pretending  to  work, 
all  with  the  aim  of  making  business 
so  unprofitable  that  he  can  take  to 
himself  the  factories. 

Now  this  is  simple  robbery  and  dis- 
honor. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great 
Federation  of  Labor  under  Mr. 
Gompers  has  officially  condemned 
sabotage  in  all  its  forms,  and  will 
make  no  terms  with  syndicalism.  So 
the  Socialist  party  condemns  it.  But 
that  makes  no  difference  to  the  men 
whom  Mr.  Tridon  assumes  to  repre- 
sent, for  they  do  not  care  to  wait  to 
secure  a  majority ;  a  minority  can  stir 
up  mischief  and  destroy  the  security 
of  society. 

Mr.  Tridon  tells  how  to  do  it.  Coal 
can  be  set  on  fire  in  the  pockets ;  ex- 
plosives can  be  put  in  boilers;  acids 
can  be  used  to  corrode  boiler  tubes, 
or  emery  put  in  the  oil-cups;  and 
dynamos  and  transformers  can  be 
managed  by  short  circuits  and  inver- 
sions of  poles.  Such  acts  are,  of 
course,  criminal,  but  direct  action 
knows  nothing  of  statute  law  nor  of 
the  obsolete  Ten  Commandments, 
quite  out  of  date.  They  "fight  unham- 
pered by  any  of  yesterday's  ethical 
considerations."  Syndicalism  has  no 
use  for  Christianity  or  religion, 
which,  we  take  it,  were  invented  by 
rulers  and  capitalists  to  keep  the 
common  people  under. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  direct 
action  is  likely  to  work  a  revolution. 
Mr.  Tridon  is  utterly  wrong  when  he 
says  of  the  Lawrence  strike:  'This 
was  another  victory  for  syndicalism 
or  Industrialism,"  meaning  the  I.  W. 
W.  The  success  of  the  strike,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  success  in  an  agreement 
reached  between  the  workmen  and 
the  employers,  was  not  achieved  by 
syndicalist  methods  led  by  Haywood 
and  Ettor,  but  in  an  utterly  different 
way.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
syndicalist  philosophy  to  throw  over- 
board   the    ordinary    machinery    of 


politics  and  use  violence.  So  long  as 
this  was  done  the  strike  was  a  dis- 
mal failure.  But  at  last  they  appealed 
to  Congress  for  an  investigation,  and 
a  very  spectacular  display  they  made 
before  the  committee.  They  sent  down 
fifteen  little  children  to  be  an  exhibit 
in  the  case.  When  it  looked  as  if  Con- 
gress would  send  a  committee  to 
make  investigation  the  corporations 
got  frightened  and  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise. So  it  was  not  direct  action, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  its  principles, 
political  action,  that  gained  success, 
and  Haywood  himself  went  down  to 
Washington  to  help  the  appeal. 

What  is  surprising  is  not  so  much 
that  untrained  foreign  workmen 
should  be  taken  captive  by  leaders 
who  tell  them  that  the  world  belongs 
to  them;  but  that  well-educated 
literary  writers,  men  who  never  did 
a  stroke  of  industrial  work,  should  in 
their  emotionalism  and  their  utter 
absence  of  any  basis  of  fine  ethics,  be 
carried  away  by  the  rough,  lawless 
force  of  a  policy  which  recks  not  of 
God  or  man.  It  seems  beautiful  to 
them.  They  follow  Haywood  much  as 
a  bench  of  giggling  girls  go  wild 
over  the  physical  prowess  of  a  quar- 
terback. Their  naive,  childlike  faith 
in  the  new  policy  is  queer  to  see. 
These  direct  actionists  in  the  field  of 
labor  expect  to  be  the  leaders  of  a 
violent  revolution  in  industry,  but 
the  future  is  not  with  them.  It  is 
rather  with  the  sane  forces  of  labor 
which  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  which  do  not 
desire  to  force  and  terrorize  their  as- 
sociates, as  if  it  were  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  rule  the  majority. 

Vaccination     Against    Typhoid 

Fever 

The  announcement  by  Surgeon- 
General  Stokes  of  the  United  States 
Navy  before  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  proclaims  a  great 
new  advance  in  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease that  the  public  ought  to  be  fa- 
miliar with.  Surgeon-General  Stokes 
declared  that  since  the  introduction 
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of  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever 
some  eleven  months  ago  not  a  single 
case  of  the  disease  has  occurred  among 
the  64,000  enlisted  men  in  the  navy. 
As  typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  dis- 
eases which  are  almost  constantly 
present  among  large  bodies  of  men, 
especially  when  they  have  to  wander 
around  and  are  likely  to  partake  of 
water  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
this  announcement  represents  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  virtual  control  of  one 
of  the  most  important  epidemic  dis- 
eases of  modern  times. 

Similar  reports  have  come  from 
the  army  of  the  United  States  and 
indeed  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  the  United  States  army  when 
mobilized  on  the  Mexican  border 
some  time  ago  made  a  record  in  mili- 
tary hygiene,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  fevers  due  to  intestinal  causes 
and  the  great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  men  when  thus  gath- 
ered in  a  large  body  was  considered 
by  those  in  a  position  to  know  to  be 
entirely  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
anti-typhoid  vaccinations  had  been 
freely  employed  and  proved  pro- 
tective. Similar  reports  have  come 
from  armies  in  many  countries  in  re- 
cent years.  The  English  armies  in 
Egypt,  in  Cyprus,  in  Malta,  in  Gibral- 
tar and  in  South  Africa  have  all  been 
almost  marvelously  protected  against 
this  disease  which  is  so  common 
among  large  bodies  of  men.  In  the 
English  army  in  India  anti-typhoid 
vaccination  tho  entirely  voluntary 
has  become  so  popular  that  prac- 
tically all  the  soldiers  asked  to  be 
vaccinated  and  in  many  regiments 
the  proportion  of  those  voluntarily 
vaccinated  against  typhoid  fever  is 
over  ninety  per  cent.  Indeed  in  some 
regiments  every  soldier  has  submit- 
ted to  it.  In  the  Japanese  army  some 
30,000  soldiers  have  been  vaccinated 
against  typhoid  fever  with  excellent 
results  and  the  Russians  have 
adopted  the  same  practice. 

French  experience  with  the  anti- 
typhoid vaccination  has  been  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  and  is  reviewed 
by  Professor  Grasset  of  Montpellier 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  des 


Deux  Mondes  (November  15th, 
1912).  One  very  serious  test  of  the 
immunizing  power  of  this  form  of 
vaccination  was  made  in  North 
Africa.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1911,  a  large  number  of  vac- 
cinations against  typhoid  were 
made  in  conditions  that  could  not  but 
seem  very  unfavorable.  There  was  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease  in  full  swing, 
the  men  were  very  much  fatigued  by 
the  campaign  and  by  the  almost 
deadly  temperature  which  reigns  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  all  the  con- 
dition for  facile  infection,  by  drink- 
ing water,  by  flies,  by  contagion  di- 
rectly from  those  affected  with  the 
disease  because  of  the  intimacy  of 
the  intercourse  among  the  men,  were 
present.  In  spite  of  these  unfavor- 
able conditions  not  a  single  one  of 
those  vaccinated  acquired  the  dis- 
ease. There  was  not  even  a  case  of 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance  accom- 
panied by  fever  among  them.  The 
vaccine  material  is  so  prepared  that 
it  protects  not  only  against  genuine 
typhoid  fever,  but  against  paraty- 
phoid fever  and  other  fevers  due  to 
infection  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract. 

The  immediate  effects  of  anti- 
typhoid vaccination  are  in  general 
quite  insignificant.  Prof.  Grasset  men- 
tions that  he  has  seen  a  number  of 
persons  continue  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations without  having  to  inter- 
rupt them  in  any  way  even  for  a  few 
hours.  This  is  indeed  not  at  all  un- 
usual. Something  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  those  who  are  in  good  health 
at  the  time  of  vaccination  suffer  from 
slight  fever,  a  little  headache  and 
some  light  disturbance  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  for  a  few  hours.  All 
the  symptoms  noted  are  much  less 
marked  than  those  which  have  been 
most  often  observed  after  vaccination 
for  smallpox  among  individuals  who 
are  being  vaccinated  for  the  first 
time.  Altogether  there  has  not  so  far 
in  the  world  experience  with  typhoid 
vaccination  been  a  single  serious  ac- 
cident. Anti-typhoid  vaccine  then  is 
ouite  inoffensive  and  now  after  more 
than  three  years  of  wide  military  ex- 
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perience  with  it,  in  the  armies  of 
every  civilized  country,  it  is  clear  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  it  is  quite  effi- 
cacious. In  the  English  armies  some 
150,000  men  have  been  vaccinated 
and  there  is  no  doubt  left  at  all  of  its 
complete  harmlessness  yet  thorough 
immunizing  power. 

Prof.  Grasset  insists  then  that 
for  France  anti-typhoid  vaccination 
should  be  made  compulsory.  He 
points  out  that  if  vaccination  against 
smallpox  had  been  made  compulsory 
in  France  many,  many  thousands  of 
lives  would  have  been  saved.  Nap- 
oleon recognized  this  and  introduced 
vaccination  into  the  army  in  his  time 
with  excellent  results.  Even  with  the 
rather  lax  methods  in  vogue  as  re- 
gards vaccination  for  the  disease, 
while  smallpox  used  to  attack  ninety- 
five  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
during  the  eighteenth  century  only 
five  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
have  suffered  from  it  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  the  average  an- 
nual number  of  deaths  in  France 
from  typhoid  fever  is  6000  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  it  would  be 
most  satisfactory  if  some  sure  means 
of  preventing  this  could  be  secured. 
Prof.  Grasset  advises  that  Jennerian 
vaccination  should  be  done  at  three 
periods  in  life,  at  birth,  at  the 
eleventh  and  at  the  twenty-first  year 
and  that  anti-typhoid  vaccination 
should  be  done  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  at  eighteen  and  finally  at  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  Young  children 
very  seldom  contract  typhoid  fever 
and  after  the  age  of  forty  it  is  rare 
because  the  glands,  which  are  par- 
ticularly attacked  by  the  typhoid 
bacilli  are  gradually  disappearing  at 
this  time. 

To  many  people  it  will  seem  that 
the  enforcement  of  a  second  form  of 
vaccination  must  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question  since  even  the  attempt 
to  enforce  one  form  leads  to  protests 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  public  can  be  gradually 
educated  to  realize  the  benefit  that 
would  flow  from  national  immuniza- 
tion against  typhoid  fever.  Many 
thousands  of  precious  lives  would  be 


saved  every  year  and  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  expense  would  be 
saved  in  the  care  that  has  to  be  de- 
voted to  typhoid  fever  patients.  Only 
about  one  in  ten  of  those  attacked  die, 
but  the  remaining  nine  have  to  be 
nursed  through  the  fever  itself  and 
the  long  convalescence  for  months 
and  in  the  meantime  are  themselves 
of  course  a  burden  instead  of  a  help 
to  the  community.  The  eradication  of 
typhoid  fever  would  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
and  an  immense  amount  of  human 
suffering,  solicitude  and  anxiety.  The 
disease  takes  away  particularly  those 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  does  not  spare 
even  the  most  robust.  Indeed  many  an 
athlete  has  met  his  fate  in  the  early 
twenties  from  typhoid  fever.  If  then 
vaccination  will  protect  against  it 
surely  the  sooner  we  begin  to  think 
like  Professor  Grasset  that  vaccina- 
tion for  it  should  be  compulsory  the 
better  it  will  be  for  this  country  in 
every  way. 

Railroad  Crossings  at  Grade 

Our  State  Legislatures  and  Rail- 
road Commissions  might  well  pay 
more  attention  to  the  grade-crossing 
problem.  Every  week  there  are  re- 
ports in  the  press  of  loss  of  life  at 
unguarded  railway  crossings.  In 
every  State  there  are  such  crossings 
with  long  records  of  fatalities.  These 
are  brought  to  mind  and  enumerated 
whenever  an  addition  to  the  dread- 
ful list  is  made,  but  rarely  is  there 
any  attempt  to  take  the  protective 
measures  which  the  successive  fatal 
accidents  suggest.  The  two  reports 
which  follow  were  printed  last  week : 

Belleville,  Kan.,  January  1. — Wilson 
James,  his  wife  and  two  children  were 
killed  near  here  by  a  passenger  train  which 
struck  the  buggy  in  which  they  were  driv- 
ing. Laird,  the  cngineman,  said  he  did  not 
know  his.  train  had  killed  anyone  til]  he 
reached  here.  The  little  girl's  head,  with  a 
I'it  of  blue  ribbon  tied  to  the  hair,  was 
found  when  the  engine  was  being  oiled  at 
the  terminal.  Soon  afterward  there  came  the 
news  that  the  buggy  had  been  struck.  A 
switch  engine  was  sent  hack  and  it  picked 
up    the    bodies.    The    mother,    a    two  months- 
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old  baby  and  a  three-year-old  girl,  were 
killed  instantly.  The  father  was  breathing 
when  picked  up,  but  died  shortly  afterward. 
Dennison,  la.,  January  4. — Five  persons 
were  killed  and  two  probably  fatally  in- 
jured when  a  Chicago  &  Northwestern  train 
struck  a  carriage  one  mile  from  here  short- 
ly before  last  midnight.  The  dead  are  John 
Evers  and  his  six-year-old  son;  John  Rei- 
mers,  his  wife,  and  five-months-old  baby. 
The  injured,  John  Reimers,  aged  six,  and 
Minnie  Reimers,  aged  fourteen,  were  taken 
to  a  local  hospital,  where  it  is  stated  neither 
can  recover.  A  sharp  curve  at  a  point  just 
east  of  the  crossing  made  it  impossible  for 
the  engineer  to  see  the  carriage  until  too 
late. 

There  are  more  than  3000  grade- 
crossings  in  New  Jersey,  where  a  bill 
requiring  the  companies  to  eliminate 
one  each  year  for  every  thirty  miles 
of  road  was  vetoed  several  months 
ago.  In  their  annual  report  the 
State's  Public  Utility  Commissioners, 
last  week,  asserted  that  "to  require 
the  carriers  annually  to  eliminate  a 
certain  number  of  grade-crossings 
per  mile  might  easily  bankrupt  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  roads."  They  rec- 
ommend an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  cost  among  the  companies,  the 
municipalities  and  the  State.  In 
every  State  there  should  be  a  set- 
tled policy,  enforced  by  legislation, 
concerning  the  gradual  removal  of 
such  crossings  and  the  protection  of 
life  at  those  which  remain  in  use. 

The  Federal  Offices 

A  large  majority  of  the  Democratic 
party's  rank  and  file  desire,  we 
think,  that  the  party,  having  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity,  shall  commend 
itself  to  the  American  people  by 
wise  action  with  respect  to  important 
questions,  such  as  revision  of  the 
tariff,  improvement  of  currency  laws 
and  the  Trust  problem.  It  will  also 
be  judged  by  the  attitude  of  its  lead- 
ers toward  the  Federal  offices,  and 
that  attitude,  so  far  as  it  is  indicated 
by  prominent  and  active  Senators 
and  Representatives  at  Washington, 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  a  consuming  desire  to  ob- 
tain control  of  these  offices.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  public  criticism  of  Mr. 


Taft  because  he  placed  36,000  post- 
masters under  the  merit  rules  of  the 
classified  civil  service ;  in  the  avowed 
determination  to  prevent  confirma- 
tion of  nearly  all  of  the  appointments 
recently,  sent  by  him  to  the  Senate ; 
in  the  opposition  to  his  intended 
nomination  of  Colonel  Goethals  to  be 
Civil  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  in  a  project,  reported  to 
be  under  consideration,  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  that  would  end  on  July 
1  next  the  terms  of  all  civil  officers 
— such  as  postmasters  of  the  highest 
class,  collectors  of  customs  and  in- 
ternal revenue  and  marshals — who 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  indication  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  what 
has  been  said  and  done  with  respect 
to  the  offices  have  the  sympathy  and 
approval  of  Governor  Wilson. 

The  embodiment  in  legislation  of 
the  principles  of  civil  service  reform 
was  a  long  step  forward.  Mr.  Taft 
has  largely  increased  the  number  of 
those  Federal  officers  and  employees 
who  are  protected,  in  the  public  in- 
terest, by  the  merit  rules.  During  his 
term,  and  before  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  the  recent  election  could  be 
foreseen,  he  urged  Congress  so  to 
amend  the  law  that  all  postmasters, 
collectors,  marshals  and  certain  other 
officers  now  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  covered  by  it.  He 
would  have  had  all  these  placed  in 
the  competitive  and  protected  civil 
service,  taking  their  offices  out  of 
politics.  The  latest  national  platform 
of  his  party  says : 

We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  appointment  to  public  office  based 
on  proved  fitness  and  tenure  during  good 
behavior  and  efficiency.  The  Republican 
party  stands  committed  to  the  maintenance, 
extension  and  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law,  and  it  favors  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation empowering  the  President  to  extend 
the  competitive  service  so  far  as  practic- 
able. 

Congress  did  not  honor  his  recom- 
mendations by  legislation  in  accord 
with  them,  but  he  did  what  he  could. 
There  are  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  who  now  seem  to  have 
forgotten    the    following    words    in 
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their  party's  latest  national  platform, 
the  platform  adopted  when  Governor 
Wilson  was  nominated: 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service 
should  be  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced,  to 
the  end  that  merit  and  ability  should  be  the 
standard  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
rather  than  service  rendered  to  a  political 
party. 

Mr.  Taft  has  sent  nominations  to 
the  Senate.  If  the  Democrats  there 
stand  by  their  own  platform  they 
should  ask  whether  the  nominees  are 
commended  by  "merit  and  ability," 
and  should  not  prevent  confirmation 
simply  because  of  the  nominees' 
political  affiliations.  He  was  autho- 
rized by  the  Panama  Canal  Bill, 
passed  some  months  ago,  to  organize 
a  civil  government  for  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  has  been  his  purpose  to 
nominate  Colonel  Goethals  for  Civil 
Governor.  But  the  nomination  is  not 
to  be  made.  By  inquiry,  as  well  as 
from  the  public  assertions  of  Demo- 
crats, he  has  ascertained  that  con- 
firmation would  be  prevented.  The 
passage  of  the  Canal  bill  was  urged 
some  months  ago  on  the  ground  that 
prompt  action  was  required.  Demo- 
cratic legislators  said  then  that 
authority  for  organization  of  the  civil 
government  should  be  granted  with- 
out delay.  But  now  the  Senator  who 
leads  the  movement  against  the 
President's  pending  nominations  says 
it  would  presumptuous  for  Mr.  Taft 
to  name  a  Governor  several  months 
before  such  an  officer  will  be 
needed,  and  the  Representative  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
expresses  a  hope  that,  if  the  nomi- 
nation be  made,  action  upon  it  will 
be  prevented.  "The  talk  about  honor- 
ing Colonel  Goethals,"  he  says,  "is 
not  a  sufficient  pretext  to  justify 
premature  action.  We  all  wish  to 
honor  Colonel  Goethals.  We  are  proud 
of  him."  Why,  then,  should  his  ap- 
pointment be  opposed?  Is  it  not  in 
order  that  some  other  man  may  be 
brought  forward  for  the  place,  after 
March  4?  We  are  confident,  however, 
that  President  Wilson  will  not  ex- 
clude Colonel  Goethals. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  project  for 


a  law  to  end  the  terms  of  Federal 
officers  on  July  1  next,  in  order  that 
their  places  may  be  filled  by  Demo- 
cratic nominations,  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate's  Democratic  caucus  this 
week  by  a  committee  to  which  the 
subject  was  referred.  We  hope  that 
no  such  proposition  will  be  consid- 
ered or  brought  forward.  There  are 
Federal  officers,  appointed  by  the 
President,  whose  terms  will  extend 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
term  of  President  Wilson.  If  these 
officers  are  competent  and  honest, 
and  if  they  have  made  no  improper 
use  of  their  official  influence,  they 
should  not  be  disturbed,  but  when 
the  term  of  any  one  of  them  ends  he 
should  be  reappointed.  Such  action 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  The  party  cannot 
afford  even  to  consider  any  project 
for  the  legislation  of  competent  and 
faithful  officers  out  of  their  places  in 
order  that  other  men,  known  to  be 
Democrats,  may  be  named  to  suc- 
ceed them. 

We  do  not  believe  that  those  who 
are  thus  seeking  the  offices  as  spoils 
have  the  support  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  record  of  his  life  and  of  his  pub- 
lic utterances  warrants  an  assump- 
tion that  he  is  true  to  the  principles 
of  what  is  known  as  civil  service  re- 
form. If  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives expect  his  sympathy  and 
aid,  we  think  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. And  his  power  and  author- 
ity will  be  needed  for  the  success  of 
their  project.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
platform  adopted  in  the  Baltimore 
convention.  He  may  find  it  expedient 
to  remind  them  of  what  it  says 
about  the  civil  service. 

Scientific  Management  in 
Reading 

Slowly  the  methods  of  economy 
and  efficiency  which  nowadays  go  by 
the  name  of  "scientific  management" 
are  spreading  from  the  shop  to  all 
departments  of  our  activity.  In  the 
matter  of  reading  it  is  particularly 
needed  because,  owing  to  the  impe- 
tus given  to  the  production  of  litera- 
ture by  wood  pulp  and  advertising, 
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most  people  have  more  books  to  read 
than  they  have  time  to  read.  Books 
that  once  were  chained  to  desks  or 
sold  at  the  price  of  a  slave  or  a  wife 
are  to-day  to  be  had  for  a  song;  in 
fact,  a  song  of  Caruso's  would  stock 
a  Carnegie  library  with  the  world's 
best  literature.  For  five  cents  on  a 
Sunday  one  can  buy  enough  reading 
matter,  such  as  it  is,  to  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  skipping  both  morning  and 
evening  service.  Whenever  we  pass 
a  newsstand  a  score  of  magazines 
shriek  at  us  in  red  and  yellow  voices 
to  be  bought.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
necessary  to  save  up  reading  matter, 
like  apples,  to  last  thru  the  winter 
under  penalty  of  having  to  borrow  of 
the  neighbors  if  the  supply  ran  out 
before  spring.  Now  we  have  to  look 
out  lest  we  get  overstocked  and  can- 
not unload  upon  our  neighbors  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  house  clear. 

The  reason  we  bring  this  up  here 
is  because  The  Independent  is  de- 
signed to  meet  just  this  difficulty.  It 
is  intended  as  a  time  saver,  not  a  time 
consumer.  It  is  the  busy  man's  maga- 
zine, giving  him  in  condensed  form 
and  readable  shape  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  be  known  of  what  the 
world  is  doing  and  thinking.  Nobody 
is  too  busy  to  read  The  Independ- 
ent, because  the  less  time  they  have 
the  more  they  need  it. 

Our  aim  is  really  more  modest  than 
our  language  would  indicate.  To  be 
frank  about  it,  The  Independent 
does  not  expect  to  stand  first  in  the 
estimation  of  its  subscribers.  It  is 
content  to  be  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable second.  The  most  important 
periodical  of  a  man  who  is  doing 
things  is  that  dealing  with  his  pro- 
fession or  trade.  But  man  is  more 
than  a  machine,  so  he  wants  to  know 
something  about  what  is  being  done 
outside  his  field  of  labor,  and  that  is 
what  we  try  to  tell  him.  The  medical 
article  in  this  week's  issue  is  not  in- 
tended primarily  for  doctors.  It  is  de- 
signed for  lawyers  and  clergymen. 
The  well-read  physician  will  have 
learned  from  his  medical  journal  all 
about  the  parasites  of  disease,  so  he 
will  naturally  skip  this  article  and 


read  something  else  that  may  be  trite 
to  the  lawyer  or  clergyman,  but  is 
news  to  him.  We  publish  much  on 
country  life  and  we  hope  it  is  useful 
to  those  living  in  the  country,  but  if  a 
man  does  not  know  any  more  about 
farming  than  he  can  learn  from  The 
Independent  he  is  not  likely  to  get 
rich  at  it. 

If  a  man  has  leisure  enough  to  read 
the  Congressional  Record  thru  every 
day  he  will  have  no  use  for  our  brief 
discussion  of  the  doings  of  Congress. 
If  he  has  kept  up  faithfully  with  the 
daily  allowance  of  four  or  five  col- 
umns of  news  and  surmises  from  the 
seat  of  war  he  will  not  care  to  read 
what  we  say  about  it  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  But  the  man  who  cannot 
afford  to  give  more  than  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  a  week  to  the  disorders 
in  the  Balkans  or  in  Congress  will 
find  what  he  needs  in  the  few  pages 
we  devote  to  these  topics. 

It  is  because  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  many  men  of 
many  minds  and  women  with  as 
many  more  that  we  touch  so  briefly 
on  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects.  We 
are  always  calling  upon  our  contribu- 
tors to  boil  down  their  articles.  If  we 
get  a  5000-word  contribution  that  we 
like  we  send  it  back  with  a  letter  say- 
ing how  delighted  we  should  be  to 
publish  it  in  2500  words.  If  the  ar- 
ticle is  500  words  we  are  likely 
politely  to  inquire  of  the  contributor 
if  he  could  not  say  the  same  thing  in 
250.  The  grieved  or  incensed  author 
sometimes  charges  us  with  an  unwor- 
thy motive,  assuming  that  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  pay  at  space  rates 
and  forgetting  that  what  we  do  not 
pay  him  we  shall  have  to  pay  some- 
body else.  No,  it  is  not  to  save  our 
own  money,  but  the  reader's  time, 
that  we  are  so  insistent  upon  boiling 
down.  And  what  does  "boiling  down" 
mean?  It  means  simply  evaporating 
off  the  surplus  water  while  retaining 
all  the  essential  ingredients.  Really 
it  is  surprising  how  far  you  can  boil 
down  the  ordinary  article  before  it 
grets  dry  or  begins  to  taste  burnt. 
There  is  a  law  against  watering  milk 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  law  against 
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watering  stock,  but  the  prevalent  de- 
plorable practice  of  watering  litera- 
ture has  no  check  except  the  editor's 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  reader. 
We  should  like  to  write  two  pages 
more  on  this  subject,  but  no,  we  will 
take  our  own  medicine  and  stop  short 
right  here. 

Fraud  Practiced  by  Mail 

The  Post  Office  Department  con- 
tinues its  pursuit  of  those  who  make 
a  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
sale  of  worthless  stock,  bonds,  cor- 
ner swamp  lots  and  the  like,  and  it 
has  been  notably  successful,  having 
procured  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  452  of  these  rascals  in  the 
year  which  ended  with  June  last. 
But  this  was  not  done  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  swindling  of  thousands  of 
deluded  investors,  for  these  scoun- 
drels robbed  the  people  of  $120,000,- 
000  in  that  year. 

They  should  be  attacked  by  the 
local  county  or  municipal  authorities 
in  the  places  where  they  occupy 
offices,  in  which  their  fraudulent 
plans  are  laid  and  from  which  their 
deceptive  prospectuses  and  invita- 
tions are  sent.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
the  people  and  the  official  prosecu- 
tors of  the  county  and  city  of  New 
York,  for  example,  that  rascals  hav- 
ing offices  in  that  city  should  be 
able,  unmolested  for  months  and 
even  for  years,  to  draw  money  frau- 
dulently from  the  pockets  of  per- 
sons living  near  at  hand  as  well  from 
those  of  residents  of  distant  States, 
and  that  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted only  by  the  Federal  postal  au- 
thorities, usually  when  the  fraudu- 
lent work  has  been  almost  completed. 

Cassandra  and  Hobson 

There  is  a  difference  between  Cas- 
sandra and  Hobson.  Cassandra  was  a 
good  prophet,  but  nobody  believed 
her.  Hobson  is  a  poor  prophet,  and 
nobody  believes  him. 

It  was  on  February  20.  1911,  that 
Mr.  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Alabama,  made  a 
memorable   speech    of    warning.    He 


solemnly  assured  his  fellow-members 
that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  war  with 
Japan,  a  sudden  war  which  Japan 
would  spring  upon  us  unprepared, 
and  he  set  the  date  as  twenty  months, 
within  which  time  we  should  be  at- 
tacked.   Hear  him : 

It  is.  high  time  to  consider  what  we  should 
do  when  this  Nation  is  struck — Members 
may  differ  with  me  as  to  when  that  day 
may  come — I  will  tell  you  frankly  that,  in 
my  judgment,  you  can  count  almost  on  the 
fingers  of  your  two  hands  twice  around  the 
number  of  months.  In  my  judgment  it  will 
come  before  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
pleted. But  whether  you  accept  my  opinion 
or  not,  whether  we  agree  as  to  the  date, 
that  time  is  going  to  come.  This  Nation  is 
not  going  to  prepare  and  the  day  is  goin;- 
to  come  when  it  will  be  struck  by  a  nation 
that  is  prepared. 

A  member  asked  Congressman 
Hobson  if  he  meant  to  say  that  war 
would  come  within  twenty  months ; 
and  he  answered,  "Yes."  What  na- 
tion did  he  mean  would  make  war  on 
us?  and  he  answered,  plainly,  "Ja- 
pan." 

Ever  since  this  Nation  went  into  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  the  Japanese  nation  served 
notice  that  they  would  never  acquiesce;  ever 
since  1898,  when  we  went  into  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan  asked  us  to  let  her  go  in 
there  with  us  and  we  refused;  ever  since 
her  citizens  have  come  to  this  country  in 
great  numbers  and  our  people,  following  the 
natural  law  of  segregation  of  races,  have 
not  given  them  the  treatment  they  thought 
they  ought  to  have,  they  have  been  prepar- 
ing for  war.  Preparations  have  gone  on  in 
every  department.  If  the  gentleman  will 
take  the  pains  to  look  at  it,  whether  for  the 
army  or  the  navy,  whether  for  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  transportation,  whether  for 
the  finances  or  diplomacy,  he  will  find  the 
war  is  already  prepared  for  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  months. 

We  have  waited  anxiously  for  the 
twenty  months  to  pass.  They  have 
elapsed  now.  On  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober last  the  dread  period  ended.  We 
have  waited  since  over  two  months  to 
allow  full  time  for  the  prophecy  to 
come  true,  but  not  a  keel  of  war  has 
left  the  navy-yards  of  Japan.  Hawaii 
is  still  safe ;  the  Philippines  are  undis- 
turbed. Japan  keeps  up  the  pretense 
of  amity.  What  will  Hobson  do?  What 
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shall  we  do  with  Hobson?  When  the 
prophets  of  the  end  of  the  world 
missed  a  date  they  put  the  day  for- 
ward a  year  or  two ;  why  should  not 
Hobson  do  the  same?  And  we  will  be- 
lieve him,  just  as  much,  as  we  do  the 
succession  of  Millerites. 

Richmond  P.  Hobson  is  a  national 
nuisance,  a  breeder  of  mischief,  a 
stirrer  of  war.  As  a  prophet  he  is 
proved  ridiculously  false.  The  coun- 
try should  pay  attention  "Never- 
more," to  this  croaking  raven,  prophet 
of  evil  that  does  not  come.  Even  so 
Wali  Dad  "carried  the  curse  of  un- 
stanched  speech"  to  the  Red  Chief 
Gholum  Hyder,  and  cried,  "The  Russ 
is  upon  us !"  And  the  Red  Chief  put 
him  up  a  peach  tree  with  a  score  of 
bayonets  under  it  to  watch  till  the 
Russians  came,  or  to  fall  on  the  bayo- 
nets' points.  It  would  not  be  courte- 
ous for  Congressmen  to  point  riobson 
to  a  Washington  peach  tree. 

In  Brief 

See  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth.  A  girl  in-  the  Chicago  high  school 
reported  to  her  Sunday  School  teacher  that 
a  teacher  had  said  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  by  Henry  VIII,  which  is 
not  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  Sunday 
School  teacher  complained  to  Mrs.  Young, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  summoned 
the  high  school  teacher  before  her,  who  de- 
nied she  had  said  such  a  thing,  for  she  knew 
her  history  better.  Then  Mrs.  Young  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  teachers  of  his- 
tory and  literature,  admonishing  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  make  such  statements  as  this 
about  Henry  VIII. 

No  great  honor  attaches  to  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  the  public  can  see,  for  not 
allowing  ex-President  Castro,  of  Venezuela, 
to  visit  the  United  States.  He  is  not  an  im- 
becile, not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge, 
nor  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease. 
The  only  reason  that  would  seem  to  justify 
his  detention  at  Ellis  Island  and  his  de- 
portation is  the  fear  that  he  might  try  to 
stir  up  a  revolution  in  Venezuela,  but  he 
could  be  watched  and  arrested  if  engaged  in 
any  overt  act.  • 

For  one  reason  we  should  not  at  all  regret 
to  see  Mr.  Bryan  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  is  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  his 
main  purpose  in  position,  to  make  a  great 
peace  record  for  the  Administration, 


While  we  cannot  yet  rejoice  in  the  termi- 
ration  of  the  Balkan  war,  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  the  end  of  the  week  will  see 
Turkey  urged  and  forced  by  the  powers  ox 
Europe  to  consent  to  the  terms  insisted  on 
by  the  four  nations.  The  cost  has  been  ter- 
rible on  both  sides,  and  many  years  will  be 
needed  to  repair  the  losses,  but  the  result 
will  doubtless  be  good  even  for  Turkey, 
even  as  her  defeat  was  the  rehabilitation  of 
Spain. 

In  the  report  which  Congressman  Jones, 
of  Virginia,  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  favor  of  giving  independence 
to  the  Philippines,  there  appears  this  ex- 
traordinary statement:  "There  are  many 
different  dialects  spoken  in  Siam,  and  yet 
this  non-Christian  country,  with  no  stand- 
ing army,  has,  never  fallen  a  victim  to  any 
land-grabbing  nation."  He  forgot  that  a 
few  years  ago  France  took  a  piece  of  Siam 
on  the  east  and  Great  Britain  another  slice 
on  the  west. 

Many  times  has  cholera  been  disseminated 
from  Mecca  by  the  pilgrims  who  assemble 
there.  In  the  four  days  that  ended  with 
December  27  the  disease  caused  1714  deaths 
at  that  place,  where  more  than  10,000  pil- 
grims had  recently  arrived.  It  would  be 
profitable  for  the  civilized  world  to  procure 
the  careful  sanitary  supervision  oi  Mecca 
and  its  wells  and  pilgrims  by  means  of  an 
international   commission. 

The  resignation  of  Senator  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  need  not  be  deplored  a?-  any  great 
loss  to  the  Senate.  He  has  had  very  bitter 
fights  with  his  fellow  Democrats  in  Texas, 
and  after  a  victory  a  few  years  ago  de- 
clared in  a  public  speech  that  he  would 
never  forgive  his  foes,  and  would  bequeath 
to  his  children  eternal  war  against  them. 

By  universal  consent  the  sentences  in- 
flicted on  the  dynamiters  at  Indianapolis 
were  light,  considering  the  crime,  but  per- 
haps they  were  not  too  light  considering  the 
offense  for  which  they  were  tried.  Under 
State  law  for  a  more  serious  crime  they 
would  have  received  heavier  punishment. 

Senator  Bacon,  who  is  no  tyro  in  state- 
craft, has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  republic  of  China.  It  is  time 
this  was  granted,  and  we  wish  that  the 
United  States  might  be  the  first  to  welcome 
the  youngest  and  greatest  of  republics. 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Shaw  says  that  the  British 
suffragists  are  praying  for  the  success  of 
their  cause.  We  presume  so;  but  not  the 
suffragets. 


The  Workers'  Only  Hope :  Direct  Action 

By  Andre  Tridon 

[The  rise  of  syndicalism  or,  as  it  is  called  in  America,  "industrial  unionism,"  is  the  most  por- 
tentous movement  of  the  times  in  the  labor  world.  It  attacks  on  the  one  hand  the  establisht  order  of 
society  and  on  the  other  the  state  of  socialism  which  the  social  democrats  have  been  advocating  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  regime.  Its  plan  is  ceaseless  class  warfare  without  regard  to  the  humani- 
tarian rules  of  war  which  serve  to  ameliorate  the  strife  between  nations  and  to  protect  non-combatants 
and  their  property.  Its  weapon  is  "direct  action,"  a  euphemistic  term  which  has  been  used  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  violence.  We  have  frequently  discussed  syndicalism  in  our  editorial  columns  (Vol.  LXXII, 
p.  419,  844,  850,  etc.),  but  on  account  of  the  importance  of  an  understanding  of  the  movement  our  read- 
ers will  want  also  to  hear  the  other  side  by  an  authoritative  exponent  and  sympathizer.  Mr.  Tridon 
has  published  many  articles  on  various  phases  of  industrialism  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  has 
reported  several  important  strikes  led  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  for  a  great  metropoli- 
tan publication.  He-is  the  American  correspondent  of  the  largest  French  syndicalist  paper,  La  Bataille 
Syndicaliste.  The  results  of  his  study  of  the  subject  will  be  publisht  next  spring  in  book-form.  The  fol- 
lowing article  has  been  passed  upon  by  leaders  of  the  movement  in  America,  W.  D.  Haywood,  Frank 
15ohn  and  Joseph  Ettor. — Editor.] 


Twenty-three  years  ago  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  power  of  injunction 
should  be  restrained.  The  fight  which 
cost  over  a  million  and  a  half  began 
in  1889  when  Congressman  Gardner 
introduced  in  the  House  an  anti- 
injunction  bill.  To  this  day  the 
fighters  have  had  nothing  to  show 
for  all  their  fighting. 

Last  January  two  labor  agitators 
were  arrested  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  indicted  for  murder.  They  were 
like  the  Haymarket  anarchists  "ac- 
cessories before  the  deed."  They  were 
kept  in  jail  long  beyond  the  six 
months  limit  provided  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts statutes.  Then  Haywood 
gave  the  authorities  a  strong  warn- 
ing. A  date  was  set  at  once  for  their 
trial.  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  world  would  witness  a  repetition 
of  the  Haymarket  incident,  another 
warning  reached  the  court,  Ettor  and 
Giovanitti  were  freed. 

When  a  group  of  American  work- 
ingmen  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
certain  conditions  are  no  longer 
bearable  there  are  two  courses  open 
to  them:  they  may  express  their  de- 
sires in  the  form  of  a  bill  which  will 
be  introduced  into  Congress  by  a 
friendly  representative;  they  may 
then  trust  to  their  good  luck  to  have 
the  bill  passed  by  the  lower  House; 
after  which  it  may  or  may  never 
emerge  from  the  files  of  the  relevant 
Senate  committee ;  it  may  in  due  time, 
and  after  much  editing  and  trimming, 
become  a  law,  but  it  has  still  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  supreme  court, 
arbiter  of  things  constitutional. 


The  process  may  be  repeated  for 
many  years  without  a  conclusion, 
positive  or  negative,  ever  being 
reached.  Behold  the  efforts  made  by 
labor  unions  to  have  an  anti-injunc- 
tion bill  passed.  Three  times  since 
1889  an  anti-injunction  bill  has  been 
voted  upon  favorably  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives, but  never  has  it  become 
a  law.  The  Senate  committee  on  the 
judiciary  to  which  it  was  referred 
never  took  any  action  upon  it.  The 
majority  of  the  men  who  23  years 
ago  decided  to  take  steps  to  limit 
the  power  of  injunctions  are  now  old 
men;  many  have  died  without  even 
a  gleam  of  hope  that  their  wishes 
would  be  some  day  inscribed  on  the 
statute  books. 

The  publicity  and  lobby  work 
without  which  neither  the  public  nor 
the  house  would  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  bill  consume  a  good 
deal  of  the  workingman's  cash.  Also 
when  a  case  drags  out  for  23  years 
and  is  not  nearer  solution  in  1912 
than  it  was  in  1889,  the  working- 
man's  mind  harbors  a  suspicion  that 
the  representative,  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  the  press  agent,  an  "in- 
tellectual," the  lobbyist,  a  journalist 
or  lawyer,  are  not  as  energetic  and 
aggressive  as  the  case  would  require 
them  to  be. 

The  expense  account  or  as  slang 
has  it  the  "swindle  sheet"  of  the  vari- 
ous lobby  "workers"  is  apt  to  be 
questioned  by  simple  men  who  are 
innocent  of  taxicab  rides  and  un- 
familiar with  the  drink  checks  issued 
in  fashionable  bars.  The  judgment 
of  those  Who  onee  suggested  the  legii- 
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lative  campaign  or  had  a  part  in  ap- 
pointing the  "workers"  comes  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  hard  criticism. 

Behold  on  the  other  hand  the  long- 
est strikes  in  the  history  of  modern 
labor,  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  the  McKees 
Rocks,  and  more  recently  the  Law- 
rence strike.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
weeks  or  months.  Whether  a  strike 
ends  in  victory  or  defeat,  the  sus- 
pense is  soon  over;  furthermore  the 
strikers  themselves  are  caring  for 
their  own  interests;  the  strike  is  an 
education  for  them,  as  it  affords 
them  more  leisure  to  discuss  condi- 
tions from  every  point  of  view.  In 
the  meeting  hall  they  become  better 
acquainted  with  one  another;  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  in  the  Lawrence  strike 
or  in  the  cooks'  and  waiters'  strike, 
the  public  is  apprised  of  facts  which 
could  not  have  been  exposed  through 
any  other  procedure.  At  the  end  of 
the  conflict  the  men,  beaten  or  vic- 
torious, are  better  united  for  having 
fought  together  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

This  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  dif- 
ference between  parliamentary  ac- 
tion and  direct  action.  Direct  action, 
however,  should  not  for  a  minute  be 
construed  as  synonymous  with  strike. 
Direct  action  is  a  new  and  elaborate 
weapon,  the  most  formidable  which 
the  working  classes  have  ever  used; 
it  is  so  formidable  in  fact  that  trade 
unions  and  Socialists  are  quite  afraid 
of  using  it  and  the  latter  have  passed 
a  motion  disqualifying  any  member 
of  the  party  who  advocates  direct  ac- 
tion. 

Direct  action  admits  of  strikes,  but 
not  the  kind  of  strike  with  which  the 
public  is  familiar.  If  the  unionized 
typesetters  demand  an  increase  in 
wages  of  $1  a  week  they  may  leave 
the  shops  until  the  increase  is 
granted,  after  which  they  will  sign 
with  their  employers  an  agreement 
by  which  they  bind  themselves  to 
work  at  the  new  rate  for  2  or  3  years. 

A  successful  strike  like  the  Law- 
rence strike  on  the  other  hand  may 
assure  the  workers  certain  advan- 
tages, but  it  gives  the  employers  no 
guarantee  of  peace.  The  fact  that  the 
satisfied  mill  hands  returned  to  work 


did  not  imply  the  settlement,  even 
temporary,  of  a  labor  dispute.  It  was 
a  mere  truce  during  which  the  attack- 
ing forces  planned  to  recuperate  and 
fit  themselves  for  a  renewed  attack 
on  an  enemy  with  whom  no  treaty 
shall  be  signed  and  who  must  finally 
either  destroy  the  workers  or  be  de- 
stroyed by  them. 

During  the  periods  of  apparent 
peace  intervening  between  strikes, 
direct  actionists  keep  up  the  hostili- 
ties —  tho  in  a  different  manner. 
Defeat  or  victory  are  preceded  and 
followed  by  sabotage.  Sabotage,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  many  French 
syndicalists,  is  an  essential  of  direct 
action.  Strikes  are  mere  tests  of 
strength  and  part  of  the  training 
which  the  workers  must  undergo  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  general 
strike. 

It  may  be  mentioned  before  going 
any  further  that  American  syndical- 
ists prefer  to  be  spoken  of  as  indus- 
trialists. This  for  two  reasons:  It  is 
only  recently  that  the  French  word 
"syndicalisme"  has  acquired  its  pres- 
ent connotation  ("syndicat"  mean- 
ing simply  union).  Furthermore  cer- 
tain anarchist  groups  in  this  country 
wish  to  be  known  as  "syndicalist  cir- 
cles," with  which  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  repudiate  all 
affiliation.  The  practical  matter  of 
fact  is,  scientific  industrialists  of 
America  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  erratic  visions  of  the 
anarchists,  nor  have  syndicalists  or 
direct  actionists  anything  in  com- 
mon with  either  Socialists  or  union- 
ists. The  Socialist  pins  his  faith  to  a 
propaganda  which  may  some  day  re- 
sult in  a  Socialist  victory  at  the  polls, 
after  which  a  Socialist  majority  will 
do  its  best  to  introduce  socialistic  in- 
stitutions in  the  land. 

Unionists  recognize  the  existence 
of  two  classes,  laborers  on  one  side, 
employers  on  the  other.  While  labor 
wishes  to  receive  a  fair  waefe  for  a 
fair  day's  work,  it  does  not  deny  em- 
ployers the  right  to  exist  as  such. 

Syndicalists  scorn  the  idea  of  a 
"campaign  of  education."  They  want 
results,    immediate    results,    secured 
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with  the  least  expenditure  of  cash 
and  energy.  Secondly,  they  do  not 
recognize  the  employer's  right  to  live 
any  more  than  a  physician  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  typhoid  bacilli  to 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  a  patient, 
the  patient  merely  keeping  alive. 

Finally,  while  both  unionists  and 
conservative  socialists  believe  in  ac- 
tion by  a  decided  majority,  syndi- 
calists contend  that  direct  action  by 
a  live  minority  is  more  productive  of 
results  than  the  grouping  around  of 
a  sluggish  majority.  Pouget  writes: 

Syndicalist  action  has  nothing  to  do  with 
government  or  majorities.  If  we  obey  the 
will  of  the  majority,  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  led  by  the  spineless  ones,  by  the  stand- 
patters who  are  always  willing  to  be  ex- 
ploited. Keep  your  eyes  open  and  you  will 
soon  notice  that  only  the  men  of  strong  will, 
the  rebels,  those  who  are  impervious  to  the 
influence  of  a  mob-like  majority,  are  doing 
work  that  counts." 

Majorities  are  too  inarticulate  to 
express  their  wishes  in  legal  or  par- 
liamentary parlance.  When  they 
succeed,  now  and  then,  in  expressing 
a  wish  and  vote  into  Parliament  a 
"friend  of  labor"  his  morals  are  very 
soon  corrupted  by  political  dickering 
and  entanglements. 

The  example  of  Briand,  once  an 
uncompromising  anti-militarist  and 
direct  actionist,  compelled  much 
against  his  desire  to  wield  the  mili- 
tarist club  above  strikers  and  beat 
them  into  submission,  will  for  many 
years  supply  syndicalist  orators  and 
pamphleteers  with  evidence  as  to  the 
uselessness  of  Parliamentary  action. 
If  a  President  du  Conseil,  the  most 
powerful  temporary  ruler  in  Europe, 
supoorted  by  a  solid  majority,  was 
unable  to  carry  out  any  socialist 
measures  and  had  to  abandon  the 
workers'  cause  for  fear  of  national 
and  international  complications,  what 
inducement  is  there  for  the  working- 
man  to  finance  electoral  and  educa- 
tional campaigns  of  long  duration  or 
a  continued  propaganda? 

Syndicalists  hold  that  propaganda 
is  a  mere  matter  of  expenditure  in 
which  the  workers  find  themselves  at 
a  disadvantage.  Also  Yvetot  points 
out  the  fact  that  a  considerable  in- 


crease in  the  socialist  vote  in  a  com- 
munity merely  brings  about  a  coali- 
tion of  the  other  parties  which  post- 
pones the  advent  of  a  socialist  major- 
ity until  a  more  distant  future. 

The  Milwaukee  case  illustrates 
fairly  well  the  truth  of  the  French 
leader's  statement.  Socialists  won 
easily  as  long  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats  fought  their  battles  sep- 
arately. As  soon  as  both  parties  com- 
bined Milwaukee  was  lost  to  the  So- 
cialist rule  and  the  conservative 
propaganda,  unhampered  by  the 
financial  difficulties  which  beset  rad- 
ical organizations,  will  speedily  off- 
set what  was  gained  in  pre-Seidel 
days. 

"The  best  form  of  popular  propa- 
ganda," Haywood  once  said  to  the 
writer,  "is  quick  results."  And  he 
added : 

It  is  easier  to  lead  men  away  from 
the  mill  than  to  the  ballot  box.  And 
what  does  the  crowd  care  for  a  re- 
stricted ballot  when,  by  the  mere  act  of 
striking  against  certain  abuses  or  for  cer- 
tain advantages,  every  human  being,  native 
or  foreigner,  man  or  woman,  child  or  negro, 
'  is  given  the  franchise  and  a  hand  in  legisla- 
tion, provided  that  human  being  is  a  pro- 
ducer? 

A  strike  according  to  the  syndical- 
ist formula  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  a  strike  according  to  the  labor 
union  or  socialist  formula.  As  Will- 
iam Trautman  points  out  in  his 
pamphlet,  Why  Strikes  Are  Lost, 
successful  direct  action  demands  two 
conditions  without  which  strikes  are 
most  likely  to  end  in  defeat:  the 
workers  must  be  able  to  strike  at  the 
very  time  when  mill  and  factories  are 
rushed  with  orders  and  are  least  able 
to  stand  a  sudden  cessation  of  pro- 
duction ;  secondly,  they  must  close  not 
only  one  part  of  a  mill  or  factory  but 
the  whole  plant.  Therefore  no  agree- 
ment binding  either  the  whole  work- 
ing force  or  one  craft  must  ever  be 
entered  into  with  the  employers. 

All  crafts  must  be  ready  to  stop 
work  simultaneously  at  any  time. 
The  mere  bettering  of  living  condi- 
tions is  not  an  aim  but  a  means  to 
an  end ;  the  end  being  the  ousting  of 
the  employers  as  such,  and  the  tak- 
ing over  of  their  industries  by  the 
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workers.  This  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  general  strike  ior  which,  ac- 
cording to  Griffuehles,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  French  General  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  "the  workers  must 
keep  themselves  in  training,  a  train- 
ing more  rigorous  every  day." 

By  that  daily  training  we  must  un- 
derstand the  practice  of  sabotage. 
Strikes  may  gain  certain  advantages 
for  the  workers,  but  sabotage  well 
conducted  is  sure  to  bring  about  the 
employer's  discomfiture.  According 
to  direct  actionists,  sabotage  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  beneficial  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  who,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  is  a  workingman.  Work- 
ers in  the  wine  and  packing  indus- 
tries who  refuse  to  "wet"  wines  or 
who  throw  away  harmful  chemicals 
destined  to  preserve  ephemeral 
liquids  or  embalm  doubtful  meat, 
cooks  who  waste  so  much  margarine 
that  this  substitute  for  butter  be- 
comes as  expensive  as  the  original 
article,  store  clerks  who  refuse  to  sell 
a  worthless  "just  as  good  article,"  in- 
sist on  giving  full  weight,  substitute 
truthful  labels  for  those  used  on 
"sale  days,"  painters  who  apply  the 
specified  coating  of  paint,  etc.,  are 
engaged  in  beneficial  sabotage. 

Another  kind  of  sabotage  aims  at 
ruining  the  retailer's  trade:  bakers 
may  produce  bread  and  cakes  un- 
fit for  consumption  or  containing 
foreign  substances ;  clerks  may  refuse 
to  show  certain  goods  or  call  the  cus- 
tomer's attention  to  their  defects. 

Individual  sabotage  may  assume  a 
more  aggressive  form.  Sebastien 
Faure  and  Pouget  delivered  recently 
on  the  subject  of  technical  instruc- 
tion as  revolution's  handmaid  an  ad- 
dress from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

The  electrical  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industries,  as  an  interruption  in 
the  current  means  a  lack  of  light  and  power 
in  factories;  it  also  means  a  reduction  in 
the  means  of  transportation  and  a  stoppage 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

How  can  the  power  be  cut  off?  By  cur- 
tailing in  the  mine  the  output  of  the  coal 
necessary  for  feeding  the  machinery  or  Stop- 
ping the  coal  cars  on  their  way  to  the  elec- 
trical plants.  If  the  fuel  reaches  its  destina* 
tion  what  is  simpler  than  to  set  the  pockets 


on  fire  and  have  the  coal  burn  in  the  yards 
instead  of  the  furnaces?  It  is  child's  play  to 
put  out  of  work  the  elevators  and  other 
automatic  devices  which  carry  coal  to  the 
fireroom. 

To  put  boilers  out  of  order  use  explosives 
or  silicates  or  a  plain  glass  bottle  which 
thrown  on  the  glowing  coals  hinders  the 
combustion  and  clogs  up  the  smoke  exhausts. 
You  can  also  use  acids  to  corrode  boiler 
tubes;  acid  fumes  will  ruin  cylinders  and 
piston  rods.  A  small  quantity  of  some  cor- 
rosive substance,  a  handful  of  emery  will 
be  the  end  of  oil  cups.  When  it  comes  to 
dynamos  or  transformers,  short  circuits  and 
inversions  of  poles  can  be  easily  managed. 
Underground  cables  can  be  destroyed  by 
fire,  water,  plyers  or  explosives,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  is  the  daily  individual  train- 
ing to  which  Griffuehles  alluded  in 
his  book.  This  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  strikes  whose  purpose  is,  as  we 
stated  before,  not  so  much  to  wrest 
a  small  increase  in  wages  from  the 
employers,  but  to  accustom  the 
workers  to  concerted  mass  action.  Of 
strikes  there  is  many  a  kind:  the 
sympathetic  strike;  the  white  strike, 
in  which  the  laborers  fold  their  arms 
and  do  nothing  for  an  hour  or  a  day, 
resuming  work  the  very  minute 
strike-breakers  have  been  hired;  the 
bumper  strike  invented  by  Griffueh- 
les. Out  of  say  five  mills  one  is  closed 
and  the  operatives  of  the  other  four 
pay  one-fifth  of  their  salary  to  the 
strikers;  then  the  second  mill  closes, 
the  operatives  of  the  first  one  return 
to  work,  and  so  on. 

Whatever  category  the  strike  may 
belong  to,  it  must  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. Frequent  strikes,  lasting  only  a 
few  days,  can  inflict  heavy  losses 
upon  the  industry  they  disorganize 
without  impoverishing  the  strikers. 
In  France,  where  the  organization  of 
unskilled  laborers  is  most  perfect, 
the  long  strike  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
To  win  or  to  lose  within  a  week  or 
two  weeks  while  keeping  the  organi- 
zation intact  is  now  the  aim  of 
French  syndicalist  leaders. 

In  this  fight  syndicalists  do  not 
even  pretend  to  observe  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  The  flag  of  truce 
does  not  protect  emissaries. 

In  one  of  his  pamphlets,  Yvetot, 
the  great  anti-military  organizer,  de- 
scribes what  took  place  in  the  course 
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of  a  strike  among  the  Cette  dockers. 
Representatives  of  the  strikers,  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  meet  the  em- 
ployers in  the  latter's  office,  locked 
the  doors  and  windows,  lighted  their 
pipes  and  howled  V Internationale  un- 
til their  adversaries,  half  deaf  and 
partly  asphyxiated,  signed  a  one- 
sided agreement  prepared  by  the 
strikers.  The  fight  unhampered  by 
any  of  yesterday's  ethical  considera- 
tions is  to  continue  until  the  leaders 
judge  the  '  syndicalist  minority  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  away  the 
masses. 

For  a  national  aristocracy  of  labor, 
the  skilled  union  men,  syndicalism 
would  substitute  an  aristocracy  of 
activity  and  efficiency. 

Unless  the  employers  devise  some 
very  radical  means  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  syndicalism  army,  the 
fight  is  likely  to  be  rather  uneven. 
Skilled  labor  is  no  longer  a  factor  in 
the  struggle  between  capital  and  la- 
bor; labor  unions  are  not  growing, 
nor  have  they  any  desire  to  grow; 
they  are  erecting  around  themselves 
high  walls  of  prohibitive  entrance 
fees;  the  green  glass  bottle  blowers 
for  instance  paying  $500  to  join  their 
aristocratic  union,  which  keeps  ap- 
plicants three  years  on  the  waiting 
list;  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  for  a 
cafe  musician  to  become  a  member 
of  a  high  class  club  than  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the 
musicians'  union.  Moreover,  no  con- 
certed action  is  possible  on  the  part 
of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  There 
are  at  present  some  27,000  distinct 
agreements  between  employers  and 
unions,  expiring  on  as  many  minutes 
in  the  year.  For  these  reasons  union- 
ized labor  is  now  as  difficult  to  sway 
as  the  middle  class. 

In  their  plans  for  the  future  syn- 
dicalists disregard  skilled  laborers. 
The  advance  in  specialized  mechan- 
ical devices  which  enables  a  man  to 
master  in  a  few  days  the  working  of 
some  simple  and  powerful  machine 
will,  syndicalists  think,  make  the  un- 
skilled laborer  the  arbiter  of  the  in- 
dustrial world's  destinies. 

The  syndicate,  whose  membership 


is  open  to  any  human  being  without 
distinction  of  race,  sex  or  nationality, 
performing  any  kind  of  labor  what- 
ever, the  "one  big  union"  with  its 
system  of  nominal  fees  and  dues,  em- 
ploying no  lobbyists,  wasting  neither 
time  nor  money  in  "campaigns,"  is 
bound  to  become,  the  most  gigantic 
factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  to- 
morrow. 

In  this  country  in  particular  where 
the  ranks  of  unskilled  labors  are 
filled  with  many  foreigners  whose  in- 
terests are  totally  disregarded  by 
vote-seeking  parliamentarians  indus- 
trialism holds  out  irresistible  induce- 
ments to  the  unnaturalized  masses 
whom  our  politicians  do  not  care  to 
see  naturalized. 

Unless  its  leaders,  however,  adopt 
the  tactics  familiar  to  some  of  the 
spectacular  French  agitators,  there- 
by keeping  alive  a  little  longer  the 
dying  spirit  of  leader  worship,  direct 
action  may  soon  defeat  its  own  pur- 
poses. Daring,  unruly  minorities  may 
compromise  the  final  results  by  en- 
gaging in  sporadic,  anarchistic  ac- 
tion. Last  spring  two  strikes  of  un- 
skilled laborers  were  started  with- 
out the  help  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  professional  agitators  and  organi- 
zers, and  were  won.  We  can  easily 
see  what  a  few  similar  successes 
might  lead  to.  Mr.  Balfour  said  re- 
cently : 

It  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  earnest  men  of  Europe  regard  the  rep- 
resentative system  as  almost  played  out.  It 
is  pathetic  when  you  think  with  what  high 
hopes  each  successive  development  of  the 
representative  system  has  started  out. 

More  than  the  capitalist  and  pro- 
fessional classes,  the  working  class 
has  suffered  bitter  disappointment  at 
the  hands  of  its  "representatives." 
This  is  why  it  is  forsaking  more  and 
more  the  mysterious  ballot  box  for 
the  more  concrete  process  of  direct 
action.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
growing  distrust  of  parliamentary 
action  noticed  by  Mr.  Balfour  may 
lead  to  a  somewhat  erratic  and 
anarchistic  distrust  of  all  leaders. 

From  this  thought  the  adversaries 
of  syndicalism  may  derive  a  great 
deal  of  positive  comfort. 

New  York  City. 


Cooperative    Shopkeeping   by  Students 

By  William  Bennett  Munro 

[Harvard  men  thruout  the  country  are  familiar  with  "The  Coop,"  as  the  Students'  Cooperative  Store 
in  Cambridge  is  commonly  called.     This  institution  represents  a   highly  interesting  experiment  in   retail 

cooperation  and  its  success  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  other  American  universities.     What 
college  instructors  and  students  have  done  in  the  way  of  eliminating  the  middleman's  profit  and  thereby 

lowering  the  cost  of  living  is  something  which  any  other  group  of  citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  do.     The 
author  is  Professor  of  Government  in  Harvard  University. — Editor.] 

If  there  is  any  one  idea  that  may  on  its  feet  the  society  began  to  make 

be  depended  upon  to  find  a  firm  lodg-  progress  and  soon  outgrew  the  capac- 

ment  in  the  mind  of  a  college  under-  ity  of  a  dormitory  room.  Larger  quar- 

graduate  it  is  the  notion  that  those  ters  were  then  secured  in  Dane  Hall 

local  merchants  who  depend  for  their  and    for    nearly    twenty    years    the 

business  upon  student  patronage  are  Harvard    Cooperative    Society    con- 

a  very  predatory  species  of  highway  ducted  its  steadily  increasing  busi- 

robbers.     That    such    a    conviction  ness  there. 

should  exist  is  not  surprising.  Prices  In  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence 

is  a  college  neighborhood  are  usually  the  society  had  no  capital  and  was 

high,  for  the  reason  that  the  haber-  able  to  buy  on  limited  credit  in  small 

dasher,  the  stationer,  the  bookseller  quantities  only.  But  as  time  went  on 

and  even  the  indispensable  tobacco  a  portion  of  each  year's  profits  was 

man,  must  provide  for  the  running  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  goods, 

expenses  of  a  long  summer  vacation  New  departments  of  business  were 

out  of  profits  made  during  the  re-  added,  regular  clerks  were  engaged 

maining  months  of  the  year.  Likewise  to  take  the  place  of  the  student  help 

they  must  make  liberal  provision  in  formerly  employed,  a  delivery  serv- 

their  scale  of  prices  for  a  goodly  an-  ice  was  established,  and  the  general 

nual  crop  of  uncollectable  accounts,  direction   of   the    business    was    en- 

and    for    the    other    vicissitudes    of  trusted  to  a  paid  superintendent  un- 

trade   in   and   about   academic   pre-  der  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  di- 

cincts.  No  ordinary  advance  on  cost,  rectors  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 

theref  ore,  will  suffice  to  put  a  balance  bers  of  the  society.  Once  again,  how- 

on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  un-  ever,  the  trade  outgrew  its  quarters 

der  such  conditions.  and  in  1903  the  officers  of  the  so- 

A  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  in  ciety  purchased  the  four-story  build- 
the  spring  of  1882,  a  couple  of  Har-  ing  in  Harvard  Square,  commonly 
vard  students  with  an  eye  to  the  earn-  known  as  Lyceum  Hall.  Lyceum  Hall 
ing  of  honest  dollars,  decided  that  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Cam- 
this  was  a  situation  which  might  be  bridge,  and  it  is  not  a  handsome  one 
turned  to  profitable  account.  Accord-  by  any  means.  But  the  officers  of  the 
ingly,  when  college  opened  one  society  have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to 
autumn,  they  stocked  their  room  with  spend  much  money  upon  improve- 
notebooks,  stationery  and  other  ar-  ments,  for  it  is  expected  that,  within 
tides  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  a  few  years  this  structure  will  give 
one  way  by  which  the  high  cost  of  place  to  a  new  one.  In  the  same  year 
living  might  be  reduced.  The  venture  the  members  secured  a  charter  of  in- 
succeeded,  and  as  others  desired  to  corporation. 

share  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  Altho  only  members  receive  divi- 

a  cooperative  society  was  organized,  dends,  trade  is  carried  on  with  stu- 

The  original  membership  was  small;  dents    who    are    not    members,    and 

but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  busi-  with  the  general  public.  Prices  are 

ness  operations  were  extended  and  the  same  to  all,  but  each  member,  on 

more  students  were  admitted.  Once  joining  the  society,  is  given  a  num- 
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ber,  and  whenever  a  purchase  is 
made  this  number  is  recorded.  At  the 
end  of  each  year  these  are  totaled 
up  and  it  is  upon  this  total  that  a 
dividend  is  paid  to  him.  For  the  last 
three  years  the  annual  dividend  has 
been  nine  per  cent,  on  all  purchases 
and  the  total  amount  paid  in  divi- 
dends during  this  period  has  been 
about  $55,000.  The  society's  member- 
ship is  now  a  little  less  than  three 
thousand  and  its  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness for  the  last  twelve  months  was 
$393,121.19,  of  which  a  little  more 
than  half  was  with  members. 

The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society 
maintains  two  stores,  a  main  store  in 
Harvard  Square  and  a  branch  store 
on  Massachusetts  avenue.  There  are 
seven  departments  of  business  at  the 
main  store,  books,  stationery,  men's 
furnishings,  tailoring,  athletic  goods, 


furniture  and  fuel.  The  branch  store 
carries  stationery  and  periodicals 
only.  The  largest  department  of  the 
Cooperative's  business  is  the  book  de- 
partment with  an  annual  turnover  of 
about  $100,000,  which  means  the 
handling  of  about  80,000  volumes  per 
year.  The  stationery  and  men's  fur- 
nishings departments  come  next  in 
volume  of  business,  each  having  an- 
nual sales  amounting  to  about  $80,- 
000.  The  stock-on-hand  averages 
about  $100,000,  and  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  two  stores  is  now 
seventy-five.  Each  department  is  in 
charge  of  an  expert,  who  does  the 
buying  for  his  department  and  who 
also  controls  the  selling  end  of  it. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  society's 
operations  is  its  unusually  low  ratio 
of  expenses  to  sales.  Last  year  the  to- 
tal expenses  of  conducting  business, 


THE  MAIN  STORK  OF  THE  HARVARD   COOPERATIVE    SOCIETY 
The  building  is  that  <>r  the  old  Cambridge*  jLyceum,    and    standi    in    Harvard    Square.      <>n 
appears  the  side-wall  of  College  House,  one  of  the  older   university    dormitories. 
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AN  ACTIVE  DEPARTMENT;    STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 
Everything  from  a  Match-safe  to  a  Book-case  in  many  sections  is  on  show  here,  and  if  the  Cooperative 
feiore   hasn't   what   the   purchaser   is   looking  for,   he  receives  an  order  on  a  wholesale  establishment 
in  Boston,  from  which  he  picks  his  article  and  has  it  charged  on  his  "Coop"  bill. 


including  all  the  usual  allowances  for 
depreciation  amounted  to  less  than 
$60,000,  or  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  total  sales.  The  gross 
profit  was  a  little  over  twenty-one  per 
cent,  of  sales,  so  that  even  with  a 
very  moderate  advance  on  cost  there 
was  a  good  margin  of  net  profit.  This 
low  expense  ratio  is  due  in  part  to 
the  policy  of  rigid  economy  pursued 
by  the  directors,  but  in  part  also  to 
the  small  expenditures  for  advertis- 
ing and  the  insignificant  losses 
thru  bad  debts.  The  society  adver- 
tises only  in  the  college  publica- 
tions and  the  entire  annual  outlay 
for  this  does  not  exceed  $2000.  For 
the  past  year,  in  a  business  of  nearly 
$400,000  only  $38.34  was  written  off 
the  books  as  uncollectable.  This  is 
because  all  student  accounts  are  pro- 
tected by  bonds. 

Modern  methods  of  scientific  man- 
agement, including  central  control  of 
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merchandising,  the  use  of  depart- 
mental expense  budgets,  and  the 
other  arrangements  that  make  for 
economy  and  efficiency  in  retail  trad- 
ing, are  used  in  every  branch  of  the 
business.  Two  years  ago  the  univer- 
sity authorities  appointed  the  Co- 
operative Society  their  general  pur- 
chasing agent.  All  routine  university 
supplies  are  now  purchased  in  this 
way  and  as  a  result  marked  economies 
have  been  secured  not  only  in  the 
way  of  reduced  prices,  but  by  a 
standardization  of  the  paper  and 
other  supplies  annually  used  in  large 
quantities  by  the  college. 

In  the  scope  of  its  operation  the 
Cooperative  Society  has  become  much 
the  largest  retail  concern  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harvard  Square  and  prob- 
ably the  largest  in  Cambridge,  a  city 
of  over  100,000  population.  Its 
growth  has  not  prevented  the  in- 
crease of  ordinary  retail  stores  in 
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the  neighborhood;  these  are  much 
more  numerous  now  than  they  were 
three  decades  ago.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  rendered  a  useful  service  in 
keeping  the  general  level  of  prices 
within  proper  bounds  and  thereby 
protecting  thousands  of  Harvard 
students  against  that  regime  of  shop- 
keepers' extortion  which  usually 
characterizes  life  in  a  college  com- 
munity. The  fact  that  nearly  half  its 
business  is  done  with  customers  who 
are  not  members,  and  who  therefore 
are  not  attracted  to  its  counters  by 
the  expectation  of  dividends,  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  cooperative 
stores  manage  to  hold  their  own  with 
competitors  in  the  matter  of  regular 
prices  and  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  stores  have  never  pursued  a 
policy  of  selling  goods  at  cost  or  at 
an  inadequate  rate  of  profit.  With 
the  exception  of  the  special  mark- 
down  sales  to  which  every  business 
house  must  at  times  resort  to  clear 
off  old  stock,  no  merchandise  is  ever 
put  on  sale  except  at  prices  which 
suffice  to  cover  both  expenses  and 
dividends.  But  by  buying  in  large 
quantities  at  favorable  turns  in  the 
market  these  selling  prices  can  often 
be  placed  at  a  rock-bottom  point.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  aim  of  the  society  not 
only  to  give  its  own  members  the 
usual  retailer's  profit  in  the  form  of 
dividends,  but  by  combining  the 
whole  purchasing  power  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  secure  all  their  supplies 
for  them  at  a  lower  initial  cost.  This 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  real  goal  of 
cooperative  distribution.  Its  endeavor 
should  be  not  only  to  eliminate  all  the 
price  additions  which  mark  the 
progress  of  merchandise  from  pro- 
ducer to  ultimate  consumer,  but  also 
to  secure,  thru  a  policy  of  placing 
large  orders  directly  with  the  manu- 
facturer, a  reduced  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Cooperative  stores,  following  more 
or  less  closely  the  Harvard  plan, 
have  been  established  at  several 
other  American  universities,  includ- 
ing Yale,  Princeton,  Wisconsin  and 
California.  In  none  of  these  institu- 
tions,  however,   has   the   volume   of 


sales  developed  to  anything  like  such 
large  proportions  and  in  none  of 
them  has  the  business  been  so 
thoroly  organized  on  a  scientific 
basis.  All  of  them,  however,  have 
proved  distinctly  successful  and  their 
success  affords  presumptive  evidence 
that  retail  business  on  the  cooperative 
plan  can  probably  be  conducted,  un- 
der tolerably  favorable  conditions, 
quite  as  well  in  this  country  as  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  policy  of 
cooperative  mercantile  distribution 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  found 
a  much  wider  place  in  public  favor. 
Two  of  three  important  things  must 
be  looked  out  for,  however,  if  a  re- 
tail cooperative  enterprise  expects  to 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  experience 
of  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society 
has  proved,  no  mercantile  establish- 
ment of  whatever  organization  or 
purpose  can  carry  on  a  large  trade 
without  some  capital.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  capital  must  be 
subscribed  at  the  outset.  But  the  co- 
operative business  which  pays  out  all 
its  annual  profits  in  dividends  and 
neglects  to  hold  back  a  fair  reserve 
each  year  is  reasonably  certain  to 
reach  the  end  of  its  tether  in  a  very 
short  time.  Distributive  cooperation 
is  business,  not  philanthropy,  and  to 
be  successful  it  must  observe  the 
recognized  rules  of  every-day  busi- 
ness. In  the  second  place,  there  must 
be  continuity  of  policy.  If  the  cus- 
tomers of  a  cooperative  store  are 
permitted  to  reconstruct  the  board  of 
directors  and  change  the  management 
every  time  they  feel  dissatisfied  with 
any  feature  of  the  business,  there 
will  be  no  development  of  sound  mer- 
cantile traditions  and,  in  the  end,  no 
dividends  for  anybody.  If  it  is  to  be 
efficient  and  successful,  cooperative 
trading  must  borrow  two  features 
from  joint  stock  organization,  namely 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  capital  or  reserve,  and  the 
policy  of  continuity  in  management. 
The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society 
owes  its  success  to  a  recognition  of 
these  principles. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Microscopically  Invisible  Parasites  of  Disease 

By  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D. 


A  generation  has  grown  to  man- 
hood, since  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  the 
other  pioneers  of  bacteriology,  first 
brought  to  bear  what  has  since  be- 
come conclusive  proof  that  the  many 
infectious  and  contagious  ailments 
that  afflict  man  and  brute  are  due  to 
those  ubiquitous,  microscopic  plants 
called  bacteria. 

The  discoveries  of  germ  after  germ 
in  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury followed  like  the  rain  of  shot 
and  shell  upon  the  Turks  by  the  Bul- 
garians, so  rapidly  in  fact  that  the 
last  strongholds  of  benighted  preju- 
dice and  misguided  opposition  were 
soon  beaten  down  before  the  indis- 
putable proof  of  that  disease  was  in 
great  part  due  to  microbes. 

First  the  causes  of  anthrax,  then 
typhoid,  and  in  turn  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  glanders,  erysipelas,  and 
most  of  the  commoner  maladies 
yielded  to  the  tireless  industry  and 
painstaking  researches  of  the  inde- 
fatigable and  practical  laboratory 
workers.  Like  the  murdering  mists 
of  the  rock  bound  coasts,  which  dis- 
appear in  the  light  of  the  noonday 
sun,  just  as  the  electric  glare  of  the 
street  lamp  eliminates  the  footpad 
and  the  highwayman,  so  the  gloomy 
dungeons  of  disease  were  penetrated 
and  exposed  to  the  light  of  reason,  as 
one  bacterium  after  another  was 
brought  before  the  gaze  of  the  scien- 
tific world. 

Time  passed,  however,  and  the  bac- 
teriologists were  soon  brought  to  a 
pause.  The  stone  wall  of  human  and 
animal  ailments,  caused  by  other  than 
plant  microbes,  seemed  to  bring  the 
savants  up  quite  abruptly.  No  matter 
what  they  did  or  how  they  turned; 
no  matter  how  many  gelatin  flasks 
or  test  tubes  of  blood  serum  were  in- 
oculated with  suspicious  material 
from  malaria,  tropical  dysenteries, 
miner's  anemia,  relapsing  fever,  and 
many  other  acute  and  chronic  infec- 
tious troubles,  no  further  progress 
could  be  made. 
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From  about  1895 — the  period  that 
inaugurated  the  birth  of  such  boons 
as  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria  and 
lockjaw — bacteriologists  of  marvel- 
ous skill  became  numerous  in  every 
town  and  village  of  the  civilized 
world,  yet  their  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  new  knowledge,  the  mi- 
crobic  causes  of  disease,  were  spor- 
adic, that  is  few  and  far  between.  In- 
stead of  hearing  the  name  of  a  new 
bacillus  every  week,  it  came  to  be  a 
noteworthy  thing  for  newspaper  at- 
tention if  one  was  hurled  in  the  teeth 
of  the  scientific  world  in  a  month,  a 
season,  or  a  year. 

True  enough,  Dr.  Laveran,  a 
French  Army  surgeon,  had  already 
in  1880  observed  certain  non-bacte- 
rial parasites  in  the  red-blood  corpus- 
cles of  malarial  soldiers  in  Algiers, 
but  his  recognition  of  them  as  non- 
vegetable  or  animal  parasites  in- 
duced few  investigators  to  seek  for 
similar  causes  of  other  little  under- 
stood maladies. 

The  lull  or  hiatus  in  this  fertile 
and  untrod  field  of  virgin  territory 
lasted,  however,  but  a  moment.  Soon 
discovery  followed  discovery  with 
kangaroo  strides.  Seven-leagued  boots 
could  carry  us  scarcely  faster  than 
the  laboratory  investigator  has  con- 
ducted us  since  Roux  and  von  Beh- 
ring  delivered  us  from  the  bondage 
of  fatal  croup — diphtheria — in  1895 
with  their  discovery  of  the  antitox- 
ins. Ross  and  Manson's  discovery  of 
the  embryonic  stages  of  the  malaria 
parasite  in  the  female  mosquitoes  of 
the  anpheles  species;  the  Reed,  Car- 
rol, Lazear,  and  Agrimonte'  demon- 
stration of  the  mosquito  as  the  source 
of.  all  yellow  fever;  the  proof  by 
Vaughn,  Hamilton  and  others  of  the 
role  of  the  housefly  in  the  spread  of 
typhoid;  the  production  by  Flexner 
of  an  anti-meningitis  serum;  the 
sweeping  find  of  Sir  Almoth  E. 
Wright  that  the  dead  bacteria  of  ty- 
phoid, erysipelas,  pneumonia,  blood- 
poisoning,  and  other  common  infec- 
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tions  can  be  made  into  a  preventive 
vaccine  as  efficacious  as  the  vaccina- 
tion for  smallpox:  these  and  dozens 
of  other  revolutionary  blessings  to 
mankind  have  followed  thick  and  fast 
in  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  average  span  of  human  life 
has,  thru  the  scientific  method,  that 
is  to  say  by  the  toil  and  persistence 
of  the  usually  unknown,  unherald- 
ed, and  unsung  laboratory  mechanic 
— for  the  scientific  investigator  is 
a  mechanic  who  never  gets  into 
an  unthinking  rut — been  increased 
by  half  as  much  again  as  it  was  be- 
fore 1895.  In  fact  as  far  as  infectious 
diseases  are  concerned  it  may  be 
safely  and  conservatively  maintained 
without  fear  of  refutation  that  the 
man  who  had  a  probable  chance  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago  of  reaching 
thirty  years  of  age,  has  a  far  greater 
chance  today  of  reaching  forty-five. 

Follows  now,  tho,  another  obsta- 
cle to  progress.  The  bacteriologist, 
or  if  you  will,  the  microscopist  of  the 
laboratory,  who  was  brought  up  pat 
fifteen  years  ago  by  exhausting  all 
the  yawning  chasms  of  disease  as 
far  as  the  microscope — which  mag- 
nifies germs  2000  times — could  bring 
before  him,  was  compelled  to  turn 
back  a  bit  and  seek  another  path  to 
the  ultra-visible  by  focusing  a  cal- 
cium light  into  a  dark,  microscopic 
field.  At  once  a  new  vista  loomed 
large  before  him.  A  dozen  new  fauna 
were  unmasked.  The  spirochaete  of  a 
loathsome  contagious  disease  was 
brought  into  the  light  of  day, 
and  another  demon  from  the  realm 
of  darkness  was  exposed  in  its 
wicked  nakedness.  But  much  that 
remained  hidden  could  not  be  held 
up  in  dramatic  concreteness  to  the 
scorn  of  the  otherwise  doubting 
Thomases  of  a  complacent  world. 
What  to  do?  How  could  the  further 
advances  be  made  thru  the  jungle 
of  concealed  miasmas  and  tropical 
pitfalls  of  dire  and  dread  suffering? 

Then  it  was  that  professor  Loef- 
fler  in  1898 — one  of  the  great  pio- 
neers whose  name  will  be  forever 
linked  with  the  discovery  of  the  bacil- 
lus of  diphtheria — in  snooping  about, 


like  an  Indian  guide  for  a  new  trail, 
for  an  unbeaten  plan  of  attack  upon 
those  diseases  which  everyone  knew 
to  be  contagious,  but  the  germs  of 
which  baffled  all  investigators,  then 
it  was,  I  say,  that  Professor  Loeffler 
hit  upon  a  method  that  has  at  last 
nailed  the  guilty  germs  to  the  mast 
of  nearly-seen  things. 

On  a  search  for  the  cause  of  the 
highly  contagious  cattle  disease, 
known  as  the  foot  and  mouth  infec- 
tion, Professor  Loeffler  gathered 
some  of  the  diseased  matter,  serum, 
lymph,  and  pus,  placed  it  while  warm 
in  a  porcelain  or  earthenware  cylin- 
der, and  by  a  pump  forced  the  clear 
fluid  to  filter  thru  the  unglazed  ware. 
At  once,  he  found  that  the  filtrate 
or  clear  portion  would  cause  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  healthy  cattle. 
Disappointed  tho  all  microscopic 
searchers  had  been  in  their  efforts  to 
see  the  germs,  they  were  confirmed 
by  Professor  Loeffler's  work  in  the 
certainty  that  the  microbes  were 
present;  but  so  infinitesimally  small 
that  they  were  far  removed  from  all 
possibility  of  sight  even  when  every 
known  aid  was  brought  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  microscope. 

This  important  discovery  cannot 
be  overestimated,  for  by  this  porce- 
lain filter-plan,  many  maladies  hith- 
erto unfathomable  have,  like  the  lit- 
tle mouse  in  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
been  brought  under  control.  Eighteen 
diseases  are  known  to  be  caused  by 
these  ultra-minute  organisms  far  be- 
yond the  present  threshold  of  micro- 
scopic visibility.  Moreover,  there  is 
one — the  micro-organism  that  causes 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  —  that 
proves  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
This  parasite  is  just  beyond  the  fron- 
tier of  dark-field  illumination  and  a 
3000  time  magnification  of  the  mi- 
croscope. How  is  this  known?  Well 
it  is  all  very  simple. 

After  the  clear  watery  fluid  con- 
taining these  invisible  organisms  is 
pumped  thru  the  white,  unglazed 
porcelain  filters,  some  of  it  is  poured 
into  sterilized  serum-gelatin.  Evi- 
dently this  serum-gelatin  suits  the 
pleuropneumonia   parasite   as   candy 
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does  a  child,  for  lo  and  behold,  within  whose  germs  or  viruses — a  name 
several  days'  time,  you  will  see  a  tiny  used  to  mean  undiscovered  parasites 
speck  of  matter  flourishing  like  a  — are  out  of  the  scientists'  visual 
green  bay  tree,  right  in  the  midst  of  bounds.  These  are  rabies  or  hydro- 
the  gelatin.  This  is  a  growing  colony  phobia,  yellow  fever,  dengue  fever, 
of  the  invisible  germs,  which  by  typhus — not  typhoid,  the  commoner 
themselves  unseen,  have  now  bunched  ailment — and  infantile  paralysis  or 
together  their  descendants  so  Ghetto-  poliomyelitis.  Fourteen  others  are  in- 
like,  that  a  skilled  observer  easily  fections  of  domestic  animals  which 
sees  them.  It  is  much  the  same  as  also  occasionally  infect  man.  Only 
sweeping  from  a  mountain-top  the  one  disease  with  a  filterable  virus  has 
distant  foothills  in  search  for  an  ap-  been  uncovered  in  plants.  It  is  a  mal- 
proaching  army  in  time  of  war.  With  ady  of  the  tobacco  plant  called  the 
a  strong  binocular,  you  will  fail  ut-  "mosiac  malady." 
terly  in  finding  the  single  scout,  the  The  causes  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
half-dozen  skirmishers,  or  even  a  ease,  rabies,  horse-sickness,  cattle- 
small  cavalcade.  But  the  moment  the  plague,  cow-pox,  sheep-pox,  hog-chol- 
huge,  moving  mass  of  a  vast  amiy  era,  chicken-plague,  and  the  others 
arises  above  the  horizon,  your  eyes  may  be  finally  assigned,  to  either  or 
cannot  fail  to  remark  them.  So  it  is  both  the  bacteria  or  the  animal 
with  these  invisible  microbes,  in  germs,  but  only  this  much  is  now 
small  numbers  so  far  beyond  the  bor-  probable,  to  wit,  the  parasite  of  pleu- 
der  zones  of  the  best  optical  appara-  ro-pneumonia  of  cattle  leans  toward 
tus.  the  vegetable  microbes,  while  that  of 

Unhappily,  the  scientist's  technique  yellow  fever  acts  in  a  way  analogous 

has  not  yet  reached  such  perfection  to  the  protozoan  animalcules  of  ma- 

that  all  of  these  may  be  developed  laria.  Like  the  latter  it  lives  its  in- 

upon  a  suitable  pabulum  to  be  seen  fant  cycle  of  existence  in  the  blood 

like  little  regiments.  For  the  present  of  the   mosquito,   hence   it   may   be 

we   must   remain   content   with   the  finally  expected  to  take  its  place  near 

ability  to  transport,  manipulate,  and  that  group  of  micro-organisms, 

study  them  in  their  invisible  solu-  Finally  the  little  group  of  genii, 

tions.  The  various  methods  of  artifi-  who   work   their   magic   within   the 

cial  cultivation  need   to  be   worked  secret  portals  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 

out.  Until  then  patience  must  not  sur-  stitute     laboratories,     namely     Drs. 

render  to  skepticism,  nor  cease  to  be  Reyton  Rous,  Rufus  I.  Cole,  Simon 

one  of  the   scientists'   greatest  vir-  Flexner,  I.  Murphy,  and  Alexis  Car- 

tues.  rel,  have  succeeded  in  finding  that 

The  almost  fabulous  power  of  some  many  malignant  tumors  of  chickens 
of  these  unseen  germs  is  so  tremen-  and  mice,  vicious  growths  that  play 
dous  that  one  fifteen  thousandth  of  a  the  same  fatal  role  with  these  ani- 
drop  of  a  filtrate  of  a  two  and  one-  mals  that  cancer  does  in  the  human 
half  per  cent  solution  of  the  virus  of  species,  those  patient  seekers  after 
infantile  paralysis  will  cause  the  dis-  unknown  truths  have  found  that 
ease  in  a  very  small  monkey.  Even  when  such  cancers  are  squeezed 
much  less  lymph  from  a  diseased  cow  thru  porcelain  filters,  the  watery  fil- 
will  cause  an  epidemic  of  foot  and  trate  is  equally  capable  of  becoming 
mouth  disease  in  the  finest  cattle  kept  the  fountain  head  of  a  similar  fatal 
under  the  cleanest  and  most  sanitary  tumor.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Peyton 
conditions.  The  blood  of  a  rooster  Rous  and  his  coworkers  have  sue- 
that  has  been  taken  sick  with  chicken  ceeded  in  showing  that  there  is  a  fil- 
plague  may  be  diluted  and  weakened  terable  virus  which  originates  fowl 
one  million  times  with  water  and  yet  and  rodent  cancers, 
produce  the  plague  in  the  finest  and  Very  often  the  approximate  rela- 
strongest  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  tions  of  the  various  sizes  of  these 

There   are   five   human   affections  unknown  germs,  may  be  roughly  es- 
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timated  by  the  degree  of  permeabil-  achs  of  mosquitoes,  bed-bugs,  fleas, 
ity  of  the  earthenware  pores,  thru  ticks,  flies,  and  practically  any  sort 
which  they  are  filtered.  Those  that  of  insect.  The  only  bright  spot  that 
pass  thru  thick,  coarse  filters  are  of  they  leave  upon  the  horrible  picture 
course  larger  than  the  ones  that  slip  of  terror  and  destruction  that  is 
easily  thru  the  invisible  pores  of  finer  wrought  in  their  depredations,  is  the 
texture.  The  bacillus  of  influenza  coldly  comforting  fact  that  if  you 
and  the  bacterium  of  Mediterranean  are  ever  so .  unfortunate  as  to  be  at- 
f ever  are  among  the  smallest  visible  tacked  and  recover  from  the  ravages 
parasites,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  of  their  infections,  these  ultra-micro- 
visible  with  the  dark-field  and  ultra-  scopic  parasites  leave  you  forever 
violet  ray  microscopes,  but  barely  to  immune  to  any  similar  trouble.  That 
be  seen  with  the  microscopes  that  is,  all  but  hydrophobia,  and  if  this 
multiply  objects  two  thousand  diame-  is  not  anticipated  by  the  Pasteur  pre- 
ters.  ventive  vaccine,  you  do  not  live  to  be 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  immune,  for  rabies  kills  exactly  one 
strange  and  tantilizing  yet  ultrami-  hundred  in  every  hundred  who  are 
croscopic  demons  may  flourish  by  the  attacked, 
millions  in  the  saliva,  blood  and  stom-        Baltimore,  Md. 

Men  We  Are  Watching 

By  a  Washington  Journalist 

Brigadier-General  Mclntyre  West  Point.  During  the  Spanish  war 
The  more  one  regretted  the  trans-  ne  was  with  the  19th  Infantry,  in  the 
f er  of  General  Edwards  from  his  po-  Porto  Rican  campaign ;  and  on  the 
sition  at  the  head  of  the  Insular  Bu-  signing  of  the  protocol  he  was  de- 
reau  the  better  pleased  he  was  with  tailed  to  the  staff  of  General  Henry, 
the  announcement  that  the  post  would  as  Inspector  General.  Afterward  he 
be  filled  by  Col.  Frank  Mclntyre,  who  acted  as  Adjutant  General  m  the  De- 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Briga-  partment  of  Porto  Rico  and  per- 
dier  General.  Everyone  says  the  best  formed  various  other  duties  con- 
for  which  he  can  find  words  of  Gen-  nected  with  the  government  of  Porto 
eral  Mclntyre.  He  is  a  big-hearted,  Rico,  while  it  was  under  military  jur- 
broad-minded,  clean  man,  a  thoro  isdiction.  Later  he  went  with  his  regi- 
gentleman  and  a  brave  soldier.  He  ment  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  serv- 
has  been  well  tested  in  every  capacity  ing  there  from  1899  to  1902.  He  was 
and  has  not  been  found  wanting.  No  Adjutant  General  of  the  Island  of 
one  who  knows  him  wonders  that  Cebu,  remaining  there  till  the  final 
everyone  likes  him.  surrender  of  the  insurgent  forces.  In 
General  Mclntyre's  training  has  1903  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
been  an  ideal  preparation  for  his  new  General  Staff  and  in  1905  assigned 
position  as  military  head  of  our  in-  to  duty  under  General  Edwards  in 
sular  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Ala-  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
bama  forty-seven  years  ago  and  en-  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
tered  the  Military  Academy  in  1882.  islands  and  the  eminently  satisfac- 
When  he  graduated  he  was  assigned  tory  way  in  which  he  performed  the 
to  the  19th  Infantry  at  Fort  Brown,  duties  of  his  last  office  (as  second 
Texas.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  only  to  General  Edwards)  make  his 
Infantry  and  Calvary  School  in  the  appointment  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
class  of  1889.  From  boyhood  he  was  most  acceptable  not  only  to  the  peo- 
an  almost  instinctive  mathematician,  pie  of  the  islands  but  to  all  who  have 
which  held  so  good  later  on  that  he  their  best  welfare  at  heart, 
was  tot  some  time  (from  1890  to  General  Mclntyre  carries  his  years 
1894)   instructor  in  mathematics  at  and  honors  lightly.  He  is  too  emphati- 
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cally  modest  for  one  who  is  his  friend 
to  venture  to  say  all  that  one  would 
of  him,  personally ;  but  every  one  who 
meets  him  realizes  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  democratically  cordial,  al- 
ways approachable,  never  autocratic. 
Those  who  know  him  better  know  an 
entertaining  conversationalist  and  a 
thoroly  honest  man,  sincere  in  his 
friendships  and  fair  in  any  opposi- 
tion. Those  who  know  him  best  find 
a  big-hearted,  sympathetic,  loyal 
friend. 

His  executive  and  administrative 
ability  have  already  been  thoroly 
tested  and  we  may  congratulate  our 
Insular  Possessions  that  in  losing 
General  Edwards  they  have  gained 
General  Mclntyre,  while  we  all  wish 
him  long  continuance  at  the  post. 

Senator  Cullom 

The  undisputed  veteran  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Shelby  M.  Cullom,  is  a  man  from 
whom  we  cannot  easily  take  our  eyes. 


Not  today,  but  before  these  lines  are 
printed— on  the  twenty-second  of  De- 
cember— he  will  pass  his  eighty-third 
birthday.  He  is  still  in  the  Senate — 
not  simply  a  member  of  it.  Not  a  man 
there  is  more  punctual,  constant  and 
devoted  in  attendance.  Not  a  Senator 
is  better  informed  in  public  matters 
or  a  more  earnest  advocate  of  meas- 
ures for  the  public  good.  One  may 
well  wonder  if  Illinois  does,  not  al- 
ready regret  that  in,  perhaps,  a 
thoughtless  moment,  she  turned  him 
down  and  that  his  final  term  expires 
next  March.  The  Nation  regrets  it. 

Senator  Cullom  entered  Congress 
when  President  Lincoln  entered  the 
White  House.  They  were  firm  friends 
in  advance.  Lincoln  read  law  with 
Cullom's  father.  Excepting  the  time 
he  was  Governor  of  Illinois,  Cullom 
has  been  in  Congress  ever  since.  With 
the  close  of  his  term,  next  March, 
he  will  have  served  his  country  con- 
stantly for  sixty  years;  far  outrun- 
ning the  record  of  any  other  man  in 
our  history.  That  he  has  served  faith- 
fully is  evident  not  only  in  his  record, 
leaving  his  name  without  one  blot, 
but  in  these  days  of  "perquisites"  it 
is  forcefully  indorsed  by  the  fact  that 
while  he  came  to  Congress  with  a 
small  fortune,  collected  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  he  goes  out  as  poor 
as  the  proverbial  church  mouse;  af- 
ter sixty  years  of  "opportunities" 
such  as  have  not  often  tempted  even 
successful  politicians.  Not  a  loyal 
American  but  will  say  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,"  and  per- 
haps that  is  all  that  Cullom  cares  for. 
He  will  find  us  saying  it  yet  more 
earnestly  when  he  is  out  and  we  real: 
ize  the  power  for  good  which  he  still 
is,  in  spite  of  his  weight  of  years. 

The  cause  of  universal  peace  and 
international  arbitration  never  had  a 
more  earnest  advocate  and  few  men 
have  done  more  to  further  it  than 
Cullom  in  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  He  will  be  more 
missed  from  that  position  than  from 
any  other.  The  cause  of  real  arbitra- 
tion will  suffer  a  severe  blow  when 
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Cullom  has  to  quit  his  post.  Eight 
years  ago,  long  before  President 
Taft's  broad  views  of  arbitration 
were  broached,  Senator  Cullom  said, 
publicly : 

"I  do  not  consider  it  visionary  or 
too  long  a  look  ahead,  to  say  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  not  only  civil- 
ized nations  but  all  nations  will  be  in 
a  compact  to  take  not  only  judicial 
questions  to  the  supreme  court  of  na- 
tions for  settlement  and  to  abide  by 
the  verdict.  It  will  not  infringe  upon 
national  rights  and  policies  any  more 
than  our  individual  rights  are  now 
infringed  upon.  It  will  not  weaken 
and  obliterate  the  nation  any  more 
than  it  weakens  and  obliterates  the 
man.  But  wars  will  cease  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth  and  the  nations  will 
remember  the  advent  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  as  the  final  blow  to  the 
relic  of  barbarism  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  ancestors."  But  for  the  short- 
sighted opposition  of  two  Republi- 
cans Senator  Cullom  would  have  ac- 
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complished  the  ratification  of  the  first 
two  ideal  arbitration  treaties  (with 
France  and  England)  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

Though  eighty-three  years  old 
Senator  Cullom  is  as  clear,  clean-cut 
and  shrewd  a  political  leader  as  can 
be  found  in  the  Senate  and  one  of 
the  most  delightful  men  to  meet  who 
ever  emerged  from  the  Chamber.  In 
face  and  figure,  mind  and  bearing 
he  strikingly  resembles  President 
Lincoln,  even  to  his  way  of  speaking 
and  his  quick  wit  and  responsive  an- 
ecdote. His  unconventional  courtesy 
and  ever  ready  sympathy  are  all  in 
keeping  with  that  ideal.  He  is  tall  and 
slender,  with  white  hair  and  beard, 
showing  his  age  in  body  but  not  in 
mind.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  when  he  is 
forced  to  retire. 

Commissioner  F.  K.  Lane 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  .established  there 
was  considerable  opposition  and  more 
speculation,  and  for  a  time  its  du- 
ties were  so  restricted  and  its  pow- 
ers so  limited  that  it  failed  to  make 
the  most  favorable  impression  as  an 
aggressive  institution.  But  the  men 
behind  the  guns — the  commissioners 
— were  not  there  as  figure-heads. 
They  took  every  bull  which  they 
could  reach  by  the  horns  and  insti- 
gated Congress  to  give  them  a  wider 
reach.  When  Congress  took  the  hint, 
and  saw  how  effectively  each  en- 
largement of  scope  or  power  was  util- 
ized, it  changed  its  policy  and  has  al- 
most overwhelmed  the  Commission 
with  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  is 
not  to  Congress,  however,  but  to  the 
commissioners  themselves  that  we 
owe  the  powerful  hand  which  to-day 
curbs  the  avaricious  tendencies  of 
interstate  commercial  agencies.  It 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  have 
allowed  the  Commission  to  remain  in 
innocuous  desuetude.  It  is  such  men 
as  Commissioner  Lane  and  his  com- 
rades who  render  government  by  the 
people  effective. 

Commissioner   Lane   is   an   excep- 
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tional  man  from  any  viewpoint.  As  a 
boy  he  was  counted  a  prodigy  and  he 
has  never  outgrown  it.  He  is  distinc- 
tively of  the  kind  that  pushes — he 
sets  his  mind  on  the  desired  end  and 
then  attains  it.  Obstructions  only 
mean  to  him  a  better  chance  for  exer- 
cise. He  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  some  forty-seven  years  ago 
but — aggressive  from  birth  —  he 
learned  to  walk  in  California ;  and  he 
has  been  a  stalwart  Californian  ever 
since.  California  is  particularly  proud 


of  him,  with  good  reason.  He  is  a  life- 
long Democrat,  but  was  appointed  to 
the  commissionership  by  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  determined  to 
make  the  commission  a  force  which 
should  be  felt,  by  placing  on  it  men 
who  could  push.  He  made  a  good  se- 
lection in  Commissioner  Lane,  and 
has  been  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
considered  it  the  best  appointment  of 
his  administration. 

Barring  religious  views,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  the 
Commissioner  is  very  strongly  of  the 
Bob  Ingersoll  type,  mentally,  physic- 
ally, and  characteristically.  He  has 
the  same  big,  healthy,  vigorous  body ; 
the  same  big  head,  with  intelligence 
standing  out  all  over  it ;  the  same  bold 
forehead  and  square  jaws ;  the  same 
keen,  quick  clear  eyes  and  firm 
mouth,  set  in  a  face  that  is  readier  to 
smile  than  frown,  but  capable  of 
either  if  the  case  demands.  He  has 
friends  everywhere  because  every 
one  who  knows  him  is  his  friend — 
sometimes  in  spite  of  vigorous  an- 
tagonism ;  for  he  is  a  hard  but  a  fair 
fighter.  He  tells  a  mighty  good  story 
and  appreciates  a  good  one  when  he 
hears  it.  But  his  concentration,  his 
persistent  scrutiny,  and  ability  to 
solve  intricate  problems  and  qualities 
which  have  rendered  him  an  ideal 
man  for  the  position  which  he  holds. 
His  shrewd  insight  combined  with  an 
unswerving  inclination  to  be  fair 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the  best 
feared  as  well  as  best  respected 
among  men.  He  is  doing  great  work 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, appreciated  as  much  by  the  car- 
riers and  by  the  carried. 


The  Federal  Hand  On  Express  Business 


By  Franklin  K.  Lane 

Commissioner  of  Interstate  Commerce 


The  Hepburn  Act,  of  1906,  brought 
the  express  companies  of  the  United 
States  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  since  that  time  the  Com- 
mission has  made  a  most  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  rates,  rules,  and 
practices  of  the  companies. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work  can 
scarcely  be  imagined*  There  are  thir- 
teen express  companies  doing  an  in- 
terstate business  in  the  United  States. 
The  more  important  of  these  are  the 
Adams,  American,  Wells  Fargo  &  Co., 
United  States,  National,  Southern, 
Great  Northern,  Western,  Globe.  Last 
year  they  transported  over  three  hun- 
dred million  packages.  They  operated 
over  218,013  miles  of  steam  railway 
in  this  country,  over  18,385  miles  of 
steamship  lines,  and  6,665  miles  of 
electric  lines.  They  paid  to  carriers 
for  transportation  $69,730,895,  and 
their  ov/n  expenses,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  arising  out  of  their  im- 
mediate functions  as  express  compa- 
nies, amounted  to  $64,305,590.  This 
will  suggest  something  of  the  task 
laid  upon  the  Commission  when  it  is 
remembered  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  express  companies  were 
brought  under  Federal  attention  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
States,  their  immediate  business  had 
never  been  the  subject  of  direct  gov- 
ernmental attention.  Neither  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  little  in 
the  way  of  foreign  experiment  to  act 
as  a  guide;  for  the  express  busi- 
ness is  an  American  invention.  No- 
where but  on  this  continent  does 
the  express  company,  as  we  know  it, 
exist. 

In  other  countries  the  railroads 
cover  the  transportation,  leaving  to 
what  is  called  forwarders  to  collect 
and  distribute  the  packages.  In  Amer- 
ica the  express  business  began  with 
one  man  carrying  a  carpet  bag,  pay- 
ing his  railroad  fare  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  accepting  personal  re- 


sponsibility for  the  transportation 
and  delivery  of  such  small  packages 
of  unusual  value  as  he  could  conve- 
niently carry.  From  this  beginning, 
with  no  great  outlay  of  initial  ex- 
pense, as  a  rule,  there  has  developed 
the  gigantic  system;  an  institution 
of  great  importance  to  the  country, 
but  living  by  the  grace  of  the  rail- 
roads, with  an  existence  which  is  only 
justifiable  to  the  extent  that  the  ser- 
vice rendered  is  more  efficient  and 
more  reasonable  than  that  which 
would  be  given  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves. 

The  great  companies  which  have 
developed  from  the  man  with  the  car- 
pet bag  are  separate  legal  entities, 
but  it  is  of  interest  to  regard  the  fact 
that  by  stock  membership  and  other- 
wise they  are  so  interlaced,  inter- 
twined, and  interlocked  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  trace  any  one 
of  the  companies  as  either  wholly  in- 
dependent in  its  management  or  as 
the  agency  of  a  single  railroad  sys- 
tem. The  Adams  and  the  Southern 
are  very  closely  affiliated.  The  Ameri- 
can Express  Company  is  the  second 
largest  stockholder  in  the  Wells 
Fargo  and  Company.  The  largest 
stockholder  in  Wells  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany is  also  the  largest  stockholder 
in  the  United  States  Express  Co. 
An  interesting  genealogical  tree 
might  be  drawn  showing  a  common 
ancestry  of  all  the  larger  companies. 
Many  names  may  be  used  to  desig- 
nate these  companies,  but  it  is  within 
the  facts  to  say  that  aside  from  the 
operations  of  minor,  distinctively 
railroad  express  companies,  the  ex- 
press business  of  America  is  man- 
aged by  not  more  than  three  groups 
of  interests. 

While  the  companies  operate  sepa- 
rately, and  compete  with  each  other 
for  traffic,  the  express  business  may 
nevertheless  be  said  to  be  almost  a 
family  affair.  For  many  years  the 
country  was  parceled  out  between  the 
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great  companies.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, an  understanding  that  Wells 
Fargo  &  Company  should  not  extend 
its  business  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
while  the  eastern  companies  should 
leave  that  territory  to  the  Wells  Far- 
go &  Co.  The  New  England  States, 
to-day,  roughly,  the  territory  of  the 
Adams  and  American  companies,  etc. 
Thus  affording  an  opportunity  for 
great  variation  in  rates  and  regula- 
tions and  making  thoro  investiga- 
tion and  adjustment  the  more  diffi- 
cult. Nor  was  it  a  matter  open  to  con- 
sideration from  any  arbitrary  stand- 
point. The  institution  was  of  too  great 
importance  to  the  whole  country,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  diagrammatic 
chart  giving  the  results  obtained  by 
a  comparison  of  the  revenues  of  the 
railroads  from  freight,  passenger, 
mail,  and  express  service  between  the 
years  1893  and  1910,  and  further 
comparison  of  the  increases  of  reve- 
nues for  the  respective  services  with 
the  increase  in  population  during  the 
same  period: 


ation  in  this  country  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  but  one 
proper  view  to  take  of  the  matter. 
The  act  to  regulate  commerce  im- 
poses obligations  upon  all  railroad 
carriers.  The  rule  applies  to  parcels 
as  to  car  loads.  The  act  also  by  name 
recognizes  the  express  company  as  a 
carrier  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. We  must  regard  these  great  for- 
warding companies  as  agencies  cre- 
ated by  the  railroads  and  recognized 
by  law  for  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
kind  of  freight  business,  to  which 
these  agencies  have  added  a  service 
that  is  distinctly  and  peculiarly  their 
own.  The  traffic  which  they  move 
should  flow  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble celerity  between  all  portions  of 
our  country,  and  whatever  artificial 
barriers  have  been  raised  by  the  ex- 
istence of  separate  express  companies 
should  be  broken  down,  and  the  rates 
made  and  the  practices  followed 
should  neither  rest  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a  railroad's  preference  or  of 


Percentage  of  increase  of  revenue  received  by  railroads  from  transportation  of  express, 
freight,  passengers  and  mail  from  year  1910  over  1893 ;  also  in- 
crease per  unit  of  population. 
Ratio  of  increase: 

Express  revenue  BSBBBBHSWBBBKHBBBBBBB^BBHB^SrM^^^^^^  184.42 

Freight  revenue  EaBBSBKSrm^^WWSBtKSSSBBMSTSBBBtmBm^   132.26 

Passenger  revenue      mHSBSBBBBlH  108.78 
Mail  revenue  g^HHBB^  72.07 

Ratio  of  increase: 

Population  i^— I  38.25 


Ratio  of  increase  per  unit  of  population : 

Freight  revenue  BSSiMHSSSS^EBB  68.06 

Passenger  revenue      HHHBSSSS9  51.06 
Mail  revenue  ■HOB1   24.50 


105.80 


This  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  since  the  Civil  War,  so  far 
as  our  researches  have  extended,  no 
express  company  in  the  United  States 
has  been  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Ex- 
press companies  have  risen  and  fallen 
in  this  period,  but  evidence  tends  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  death 
of  an  express  company  has  always 
been  the  result  of  a  change  in  policy 
by  a  railroad. 

A  careful  study  of  the  express  situ- 


an  express  company's  opportunity. 
Numberless  complaints  were  lodged 
with  the  Commission  against  various 
features  of  the  business,  but  were 
finally  grouped  in  eleven  classes  as 
the  foundation  for  investigation. 
These  evils  were  so  fundamental  that 
it  was  necessary  not  only  to  criticise 
and  correct  existing  rates,  but  to 
build  up  from  the  very  bottom  by  out- 
lining a  national  system  of  stating 
rates,  a  national  classification  of  ex- 
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press  freight,  and  even  to  enter  into 
the  minutia  of  the  billing,  routing, 
and  other  details.  Complaints  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  alike. 
The  same  evils  apparently  existed 
everywhere.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
go  into  all  of  the  details  of  the  investi- 
gation and  of  the  ways  and  means  to 
obviate  the  different  evils,  but  among 
the  most  important  measures  was  the 
unification  of  the  method  of  stating 
rates.  In  this,  especially,  simplicity  is 
the  ultimate  essential. 

Instead  of  becoming  more  and  more 
involved  in  classification,  rules,  and 
rates,  as  has  been  the  tendency  with 
the  increasing  business,  there  must  be 
a  complete  reversal  of  policy  if  the 
express  company  is  to  avail  itself  of 
its  opportunities.  Neither  shippers 
nor  expressmen  know  the  express 
rates  of  the  country.  Not  even  ex- 
perts can  be  certain  that  the  rates 
they  quote  are  the  lawful  rates,  so 
many  are  the  conflicting  rules,  and 
routes  and  scales  in  operation.  We 
must  have  a  simpler  method  of  stat- 
ing rates ;  one  that  is  understand- 
able; one  that  will  prevent  the  dis- 
crimination which  is  certain  to  ex- 
ist so  long  as  there  is  indefiniteness 
and  ignorance. 

There  are  some  35,000  express  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  the 
complicated  methods  required  over 
six  hundred  million  statements  of 
rates  to  cover  them.  The  ordinary  ex- 
press agent  was  lost  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  rate.  With  files  of  all  the  tariffs 
of  all  the  express  companies  at  hand 
the  trained  clerks  of  the  Commission 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  the  legal 
rates  applicable  to  shipments  mov- 
ing between  two  points,  especially 
when  there  are  several  possible  routes 
and  transfers.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
many  over  charges  and  under  charges 
and  discriminations  result.  The  loss 
of  time,  the  loss  of  revenue,  the  lack 
of  efficiency  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ent system  are  incalculable,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  causes  for  complaint 
which  have  occurred. 

For  these  six  hundred  million  rates 
we  propose  to  substitute  a  rate  system 
based  upon  a  division  of  the  country 


into  950  blocks,  each  block  the  square 
formed  by  one  degree  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Each  block  will  be  num- 
bered and  the  numbers  applied  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tens  in  the  num- 
bers indicate  the  perpendicular  line 
and  the  hundreds  indicate  the  hori- 
zontal line  in  which  the  block  is  to  be 
found.  For  example,  1724  is  at  the 
crossing  of  the  seventeenth  horizontal 
and  the  twenty-fourth  perpendicular 
lines  of  blocks.  We  propose  to  require 
that*  the  carriers  publish  schedules  to 
apply  from  each  block  to  every  other 
block;  so  that  an  agent  located  in 
any  block  need  only  to  find  in  which 
block  a  point  of  destination  is  located 
to  turn  at  once  to  his  schedule,  re- 
duced from  six  hundred  million  to  830 
statements  of  rates  to  learn  exact 
tariff  to  the  point  desired. 

The  application  of  this  would  obvi- 
ously be  unjust  in  two  adjoining 
blocks,  as  the  points  of  origin  and 
destination  might  be  close  together 
only  across  the  line ;  so  that  between 
adjoining  blocks  another  schedule  is 
prepared,  each  block  being  divided 
into  smaller  blocks,  on  the  same  sys- 
tem. In  another  schedule  the  rates 
will  be  prepared  in  respect  to  weight, 
so  that  by  a  moment's  study  any 
shipper  can  discover  for  himself  pre- 
cisely what  the  rate  will  be  for  his 
particular  package  to  any  point  de- 
sired. 

After  careful  study  this  seems  the 
best  and  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
some  established  and  universal  sys- 
tem. If  we  are  to  base  a  rate  upon  the 
value  of  property  used  (and  certainly 
this  is  a  primary  consideration)  we 
must  consider  not  alone  the  express 
company's  property  but  the  property 
of  the  railroad  which  is  used  in  giving 
the  greater  part  of  the  service;  and 
once  this  is  done  it  is  evident  that  all 
of  the  estimates  of  the  monumental 
earnings  of  the  express  companies 
based  upon  their  investment  in  prop- 
erty are  misleading.  The  real  asset  of 
an  express  company  is  the  contract 
which  it  enjoys  with  a  railroad  com- 
pany. It  has  the  monopoly  in  the  car- 
rying of  small  packages  on  the  pas- 
senger trains  of  the  railroad,  but  it 
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has  no  more  of  a  monopoly  than  the 
railroad  itself  has.  It  has  no  right  to 
impose  unreasonable  rates  by  reason 
of  the  exclusive  contract  which  it  en- 
joys with  the  railroad.  It  must  be 
treated  as  the  railroad  itself  would  be 
treated. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
might  do  all  of  this  work  without  ad- 
ding so  much  as  a  million  dollars  to 
the  value  of  their  equipment.  Indeed 
many  of  the  express  companies  them- 
selves have  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  local  service  rendered  by  lo- 
cal transfer  companies,  so  that  the 
investment  or  property  owned  may 
not  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  lower- 
ing express  rates.  The  carpet  bag  has 
evolved  into  an  express  car  and  that 
into  solid  trains  of  express  cars  with 
the  expenditure  of  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
expressman.  Outside  of  the  money 
which  has  been  made  in  the  express 
business  a  million  dollars  would 
doubtless  cover  the  original  canital  of 
them  all.  The  companies  have  bought 
their  office  buildings,  stocks,  and 
bonds  out  of  the  profits  which  they 
have  made. 

When  we  realize  that  this  branch 
of  the  railroad  business  has  been  con- 
ducted practically  without  regulation 
for  half  a  century  and  that  its  busi- 
ness is  of  such  vast  proportions  that 
the  additional  charge  of  one  cent  per 
package  would  today  yield  the  com- 
panies a  revenue  of  three  million  dol- 
lars a  year  the  opportunities  which 
they  have  had  to  grow  in  wealth  are 
manifest.  The  profits  of  an  express 
company  depend  largely  upon  the  con- 


tract which  a  shrewd  agent  is  able  to 
make  with  the  railroad.  There  can 
properly  be  no  relationship  whatso- 
ever between  the  capitalization  of  an 
express  company  and  its  rates.  A  just 
and  reasonable  rate  must  include  a 
return  to  the  express  company  which 
will  compensate  it  with  a  profit  for 
the  expense  of  the  service  which  it 
gives  including  the  proper  charge 
which  it  may  reasonably  make  for  the 
service  rendered  by  the  railroad. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ex- 
press company  can  expand  by  the 
utilization  of  its  organization  into  a 
still  more  useful  agency  than  it  is 
today.  It  can  absorb  more  or  less  of 
the  heavier  freight  business  of  the 
railroad  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  can  effect  a  combination  of  the 
freight  and  express  service  giving  a 
lower  rate  than  the  express  rate  and 
a  faster  service  than  the  freight.  The 
test  of  the  express  company  as  a  pub- 
lic utility  is  at  hand.  It  is  not  deni- 
able that  the  express  company  has, 
to  no  slight  degree,  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people  it  serves.  That  the  in- 
stitution is  of  great  service  is  abund- 
antly evident.  That  grave  wrongs 
have  crept  into  the  system  became 
immediately  apparent  the  moment  the 
Commission  began  investigation  of 
the  complaints  which  reached  it. 
There  must  be  many  changes  made 
before  the  institution  becomes  what 
it  should.  There  must  be  unity,  simpli- 
city and  efficiency.  But  there  appears 
no  valid  reason  why  the  express  com- 
panies should  not  accomplish  this  and 
become  an  invaluable  resource  in 
American  industries. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Uncle's  Gift 


By  Elizabeth  Abbey  Everett 


The  day  I  was  twenty-one  my 
Uncle  Sam  offered  me  a  farm  for  a 
birthday  present.  I  had  not  finished 
my  education  and  I  didn't  think 
much  about  the  gift  then,  especially 
as  he  said  the  offer  would  hold  good 
until  I  married. 

Uncle  Sam  is  my  uncle  on  my  fa- 
ther's side.  He  has  never  shown  much 
confidence  in  my  mother's  business 
management,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  of 
us  women  folk. 

After  I  had  taught  a  few  years,  I 
got  rather  tired  of  the  confinement 
of  the  schoolroom  and  began  to  real- 
ize, as  most  teachers  do  at  some  time 
or  other,  that  though  teaching  looks, 
at  a  distance,  very  profitable,  in  real- 
ity it  does  not  give  much  opportunity 
to  secure  a  competence  for  one's  later 
years.  Then  I  began  to  think  with  in- 
terest of  Uncle's  offer. 

He  is  generous  in  a  way,  but  he  has 
some  frugal  ideas.  He  always  told  us 
frankly  that  he  was  not  giving  us  the 
land  to  speculate  with,  and  he  seemed 
afraid  that  we  would  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  gift.  So  the  chief  con- 
dition he  made  was  that  we  should 
live  on  the  land  for  five  years  and  im- 
prove it,  before  he  would  give  us  our 
deeds  to  it.  I  should  have  said  before 
that  he  had  made  the  same  offer  to  all 
his  nieces  and  nephews,  except  that 
he  said  nothing  to  the  boys  about 
withdrawing  the  offer  when  they 
married.  But  that  is  quite  in  accord 
with  Uncle's  ideas. 

Sometimes  Uncle  is  better  than  his 
word.  When  Cousin  Jack  came  back 
after  three  years'  service  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, he  accepted  Uncle's  offer. 
But  he  had  lived  on  the  farm  he  se- 
lected only  two  years  when  he  re- 
ceived a  deed  to  it.  Uncle  likes  to  en- 
courage patriotism,  and  he  said  that 
anyone  who  was  brave  and  devoted 
enough  to  fight  for  his  country  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  So  he  deducted  the 
term  of  Jack's  service  from  the  five 
years  he  required  of  the  rest  of  us. 
He  offered  to  do  the  same  for  Cousin 


Jerry  if  he  would  serve  in  the  navy, 
but  Jerry  preferred  to  stay  on  land. 

It  happened  that  brother  and  Cous- 
in Caroline  had  chosen  adjoining 
farms.  They  got  pretty  .  well  ac- 
quainted, and  thought  a  good  deal  of 
each  other.  Brother  didn't  enjoy  do- 
ing his  own  housework,  and  Caroline 
didn't  like  to  split  kindling,  so  they 
decided  to  marry  and  continue  im- 
proving their  farms  together.  But 
when  they  spoke  to  Uncle  Sam  about 
it  he  said  he  was  willing,  only  they 
would  be  one  family  then,  and  would 
need  only  one  farm.  They  might 
choose  either  one  they  wished,  but 
they  could  have  only  one.  They  de- 
cided to  wait  and  not  marry  until 
they  both  had  their  farms,  but  they 
seemed  to  feel  a  little  hurt  and 
thought  that  Uncle  Sam  was  rather 
parsimonious. 

And  really,  you  know,  he  does  seem 
that  way  sometimes.  He  has  let  the 
people  who  work  for  him  bamboozle 
him  most  shamefully,  and  some  of  his 
prosperous  relatives  have  worked  him 
to  a  finish.  Every  once  in  a  while  he 
seems  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  being  tricked.  That  makes  him  sus- 
picious,of  the  others,  and  he  imposes 
very  hampering  restrictions  on  some 
of  his  poor  relations,  often  on  those 
who  are  trying  hardest  to  please  him. 
I  will  say  for  Uncle  Sam  that  I  think 
he  is  better  to  his  poor  relations  than 
anyone  else  I  know  of,  and  he  is  very 
generous  about  adopting  anyone  who 
asks,  and  he  tries  to  give  them  all  an 
equal  chance,  but  he  is  too  lenient, 
and  lets  selfish  people  abuse  his  gen- 
erosity; then  he  turns  severe,  and  it 
isn't  always  the  guilty  ones  who  suf- 
fer. He  is  fair-minded,  tho,  in  this 
way:  to  those  of  us  who  did  follow 
out  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  us  he 
gave  the  farms  he  had  promised  will- 
ingly, but  you  know  it  is  a  little  irri- 
tating to  have  to  conform  to  a  lot  of 
pernickety  regulations  when  you  see 
other  people  disregarding  real  essen- 
tials and  getting  the  same  benefits. 
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Of  course  these  criticisms  are  all 
in  the  family.  I  notice  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  grumbling  about  Uncle 
Sam  that  is  indulged  in  is  just  a  sort 
of  mild  enjoyment  of  a  family  privi- 
lege. I  must  admit,  tho,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther bad  manners. 

Personally  I've  found  Uncle  a  very 
pleasant  old  gentleman.  I've  got  pret- 
ty well  acquainted  with  him  thru  try- 
ing to  understand  what  he  wanted 
me  to  do.  He  is  always  interested  in 
education,  and  very  generous  in  help- 
ing it  on.  He  is  public-spirited,  too, 
and  he  has  given  a  good  deal  of  land 
and  money  at  different  times  to  in- 
duce companies  to  build  railroads  in- 
to unsettled  parts  of  the  country. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  his  benefac- 
tions have  seemed  rather  ill-advised, 
but  he  meant  them  well. 

He  is  very  fond  of  trees,  too,  and 
has  planted  a  gccd  many  in  different 
parts  of  his  estate,  and  works  very 
hard  to  prevent  fires  among  them. 
He  is  planning  to  do  a  lot  more  plant- 
ing, and  he  told  us  when  we  choose 
our  farms  that  if  he  decided  to  turn 
that  part  of  the  estate  into  woodland 


he  wanted  to  reserve  the  right  to  do 
so;  but,  in  that  case,  he  would  let  us 
pick  out  a  farm  somewhere  else  in 
exchange  for  ours.  There  are  some  of 
his  nephews  who  have  used  this  gen- 
erous offer  really  to  swindle — well,  I 
won't  criticize,  since  it  is  all  in  the 
family.  He  used  to  be  very  free  about 
making  gifts  of  valuable  timber 
lands,  but  I  guess  he  is  learning  a 
thing  or  two. 

He  has  always  been  very  careful 
about  giving  away  mining  land; 
when  he  gives  any  of  his  relatives  a 
present  he  always  mentions  that  he 
is  giving  it  to  them  to  encourage  an 
interest  in  farming,  and  if  they  find 
gold  or  any  other  mineral  on  it  be- 
fore he  has  actually  given  them  the 
deed  to  it  he  expects  them  to  tell  him 
and  give  the  land  back.  But  that  is 
fair  enough. 

In  fact  Uncle  Sam  is  fair  and  gen- 
erous; at  least  I  have  found  him  so. 
And,  while  we  are  talking  about  it,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  my  Uncle  Sam  is 
your  Uncle  Sam,  too.  Why  don't  you 
ask  him  for  a  farm? 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


A  Voice  in  the  Night 

By  Frieda  R.  Grieder 

Oft  in  the  midnight  watches 

A  voice  comes,  seeming  to  say — 
"My  daughter,  my  daughter,  why  standest  thou 

So  heedless  here  by  the  way? 

My  children  cry  from  the  city, 

My  children  cry  from  the  plain, 
My  daughter,  my  daughter,  why  standest  thou 

Deaf  to  the  great  world's  pain? 

My  children  moan  'neath  their  burdens, 
They  fall  'neath  their  weight  of  care. 

My  daughter,  my  daughter,  why  standest  thou 
Unwilling  their  burdens  to  share?" 


Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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Non-inflammable  Films 

The  chief  reason  why  the  cinematograph, 
has  hitherto  failed  to  take  its  destined  place 
as  an  amusement  in  the  home  and  a  means 
of  instruction  in  the.  school-room  is  the  in- 
flammability of  the  strip  of  celluloid  from 
which  the  photographs  are  projected.  Upon 
this  film  is  focussed  the  light  from  a  power- 
ful electric  arc  and  if  it  is  by  any  chance 
stopped  for  a  few  seconds  it  may  be  set  on 
fire  by  the  intense  heat  and  burn  with  al- 
most explosive  violence.  The  reas.on  of  this 
is  that  celluloid  is  composed  of  gun  cotton 
and  camphor,  and  contains  sufficient  oxygen 
of  its  own  to  support  combustion  so  it  will 
continue  to  burn  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bon dioxide  or  when  water  is  thrown  on  it. 

As  now  made  celluloid  is  much  les.s  dan- 
gerous than  formerly,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  at  least  for  the  "movies"  by  a  new 
compound,  acetyl  celluloid.  This  contains  the 
acetyl  instead  of  the  nitro  group  and  is 
made  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride,  the 
most  concentrated  form  of  the  vinegar  acid, 
instead  of  nitric  acid,  upon  cellulose,  that  is 
the  fiber  of  cotton,  paper  and  wood.  Most 
of  our  explosives,,  nitro-glycerine,  gun  cot- 
ton and  smokeless  powder,  are  nitro  com- 
pounds, but  the  corresponding  acetyl  com- 
pounds of  cellulose  are  not  explosive  and 
rather  less  combustible  than  wood  or  paper. 
It  is  said  to  be  equally  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic films  and  not  much  more  expensive. 

The  Sanity  of  Farmers'  Wives 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  farm 
life  was  so  burdensome  and  so  lacking  in 
social  relief  that  the  farm  wives  were 
crowding  our  insane  asylums.  We  have  re- 
cent reports  from  two  of  these  asylums,  one 
at  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  the  other 
from  Orange  County,  and  here  are  the  fig- 
ures. Between  January  first,  1903,  and  April 
first,  1910,  out  of  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  patients  fifty-five  per  cent,  came  from 
three  large  towns  and  less  than  forty-five 
per  cent,  from  all  the  villages  and  fcamlets 


and  farm  sections  together.  Out  of  a  total 
of  sixty-four  committed  for  delirium  tremens 
there  were  two  farmers  and  two  farm  labor- 
ers. Dr.  Woodman  says  that  the  pathetic 
accounts  concerning  farmers'  wives  driven 
by  hard  life  to  insanity  or  suicide  are  imagi- 
nary. Only  two  farmers,  wives  are  found  in 
a  group  of  thirty-seven,  and  in  both  of  these 
cases  farming  had  been  given  up  some  time 
previous,  and  the  women  with  their  families 
were  living  in  villages.  We  hardly  need  to 
record  the  fact  that  farm  life  at  the  present 
time  has  less  of  isolation  and  less  of  un- 
relieved labor  than  any  town  or  city  occupa- 
tion. The  free  mail  delivery  and  the  rural 
telephone  unite  to  brighten  the  most  hidden 
homestead,  and  to  bring  into  social  relations 
the  most  scattered  populations.  Our  farmers 
buy  and  sell  by  telephone ;  and  our  farmers' 
wives  visit  by  telephone.  The  country  is 
lonesome  only  to  those  who  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  vegetable  life  or  animal  life, 
and  this  can  easily  be  acquired  by  mothers 
and  daughters.  The  herd  instinct  belongs, 
only  to  the  very  cheapest  class  of  untrained 
minds. 

Opium  Prohibition  in  China 

The  systematic  suppression  of  the  foreign 
opium  trade  in  China  has  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  large  stocks,  of  the  drug 
which  have  been  mortgaged  to  eleven  banks 
in  Shanghai.  Indications  of  the  complete 
s.top  of  opium  trade  in  China  are  evident. 
The  alarmed  English  traders  have  asked 
their  government  to  compel  China  to  admit 
the  drug,  and  in  consequence  the  British 
minister  has  warned  China  that  unless  the 
Chinese  Republic  intends  to  observe  the 
agreement  of  1911  providing  for  the  total 
prohibition  of  cultivation  and  a  diminishing 
import,  he  will  advise  his  government  to 
take  some  definite  meas.ures.  Theodore  C. 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, protested  against  this  as  unreason- 
able and  remarked:  "We  have  tried  to  per- 
suade ourselves,  but  we  shall  not  succeed  in 
persuading  either  China  or  the  rest  of  the 
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world  that  we  are  helping  her  to  get  rid  of 
the  opium  curse  by  forcing  it  upon  her." 
On    account    of    the    surveillance    of    the 
Chinese    government,    the    English    opium 
traders  have  had  to  smuggle  the  drug  into 
China  from  India.   Dr.   George  Berlotte,  a 
French  correspondent  who  had  been  in  the 
Chino-Indian   frontier   for   several   months, 
said     that     regular    pitched     battles    were 
fought     between     the     volunteers     01     the 
Chinese   republic    and    a    large   number   of 
hired  coolies  who  have  assisted  the  opium 
smugglers  for  many  years.  He  also  said  that 
the  customs  officers  under  the  British  au- 
thorities   were    aiding    the.  smugglers    and 
were  fighting  the  Chinese  troops,.  Poppy  cul- 
tivation in   China  is  decreasing,  altho  not 
altogether  abolished.  Dr.  Paul  L.  Corbin,  a 
missionary  for  many  years   in   Shensi,  the 
largest  poppy-cultivation  province,  said  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  wonderful  decrease 
of  the  poppy  cultivation  in  that  province, 
and  that  much  of  the  land  has  been  used 
for  wheat  raising.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
injustice  of  the  Opium  War  of  1839-1842 
may  not  be  repeated,  and  that  England  now 
will   aid   China   in  removing  this  curse  of 
humanity  instead  of  forcing  it  upon  her  for 
the  benefit  of  the  revenues  of  India. 

The  Spiny  Anteater 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London  has  just 
received  living  specimens  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  primitive  mammals  in  the  world, 
the  Papuan  spiny  anteater  or  echidna.  The 
common  Australian  echidna  is  well  known, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  Bronx  Park  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  New  York.  It,  with  the 
duckbill,  represents  the  lowest  type  of  mam- 
mals, the  Prototheria,  whose  young  are  born 
within  eggs,  speedily  hatched.  The  echid- 
nas are  small  creatures,  not  larger  than  rab- 
bits, have  long,  flexible  snouts,  and  many 
stiff  spines  scattered  thru  the  coarse,  black- 
ish hair  of  the  coat.  The  New  Guinea  form, 
however,  presents  several  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities. It  stands  upon  relatively  tall  legs, 
much  bowed,  and  has  a  nose  longer  than  the 
head,  which  together  give  it  a  comical  like- 
ness to  a  diminutive  elephant.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  spines  are  white,  mottling  the 
coat  most  curiously.  An  especial  peculiarity 
is  the  fact  that  the  toes  vary  in  number  in 
different  individuals,  from  three  to  five,  and 
those  of  the  hind  foot  are  long  claws.  These 
hind  legs  are  so  strangely  jointed  that  the 
creature  can  scratch  not  only  its  head  and 
forequarters,  but  along  its  spine  even  to 
the  root  of  the  tail !  This,  tail,  by  the  way,  is 
triangular  and  long  enough  to  be  habitually 
used  as  a  support  for  the  body.  The  animal's 


gait  is  more  like  a  turtle's  than  a  mammal's, 
and  many  features  of  its  structure  are  rep- 
tilian. The  mouth  is  a  small  slit  at  the  end 
of  the  "trunk,"   and   the   principal   food   is 
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earthworms,  but  one  having  been  caught 
must  be  moved  about  until  it  can  be  seized 
by  the  end,  when  it  is  suddenly  drawn  in  by 
a  kind  of  suction.  The  echidnas  are  bur- 
rowers,  which  explains,  the  absence  of  ex- 
ternal ears  and  the  minute  eyes. 

Electricity  at  Cost 

The  government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  the  most  progressive  of  German 
states,  has  just  advertised  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  an  electric  power  plant 
which  will  furnish  electricity  at  cost  price 
practically  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
power  will  be  drawn  from  the  Murg  River, 
well  known  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its 
valley  to  all  tourists  of  the  Black  Forest.  It 
sheds  its.  waters  into  the  Rhine  below  the 
city  of  Rastatt.  As  electricity  is  needed  for 
the  illumination  of  the  stations  of  the  state 
railways  as  well  as  by  the  Upper  Rhine"ftail- 
road  Company  in  Mannheim  a  sufficient  de- 
mand is  assured  from  the  start  to  place  the 
enterprise  on  a  paying  basis.  The  initial  ex- 
pense of  installation  will  not  exceed  $2,500,- 
000.  It  is  expected  that  especially  the 
smaller  workshops  and  home  industries,  as 
well  as  the  farmers,  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantageous  opportunity  of  obtaining 
cheap  electricity.  It  has  been  shown  already 
by  practical  experience  that,  by  bringing 
cheap  motive  power  to  every  single  home, 
even  in  remote  villages,  domestic  industries 
which  were  already  at  the  point  of  being 
stamped  out  by  the  competition  of  the  large 
manufacturers  have  been  wonderfully  re- 
vived. The  social  value  of  this  result  for 
the  preserving  of  an  independent  middle 
class  and  for  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
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leave  country  life  for  the  large  cities  is 
easily  seen.  To  meet  the  danger  of  bureau- 
cratic management  ever  present,  especially 
in  Germany,  the  state  officials  will  divide 
the  control  of  the  enterprise  int  «  a  board 
of  directors  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  great  construction  concerns  of  industry, 
commerce,  the  technical  professions  and  ag- 
riculture. 

The  Aeroplane  in  War 

It  is  an  unfortunate  feature  of  our  civili- 
zation that  a  new  invention  is  not  likely  to 
receive  encouragement  from  governments 
except  for  military  purposes.  Mankind  is 
slow  to  pick  up  a  new  tool  unless  it  can  also 
be  used  as  a  weapon.  The  conquest  of  the 
air  has  been  undertaken  almost  solely  with 
an  aim  to  the  conquest  of  the  land.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  flying  machines  in  war,  but 
1912  is  the  date  of  the  first  actual  employ- 
ment of  the  "Fifth  Arm."  It  has  so  far 
proved  itself  an  eye  rather  than   an  arm. 


Except  for  the  Italian  aviator  who  scared 
the  Arabs  in  Tripoli  by  swooping  over  them 
and  the  Greek  aviator  who  rained  bombs 
out  of  heaven  on  the  streets  of  Janina,  no 
material  harm  seems  to  have  been  don'e  to 
the  Ottoman  cause.  But  three  aviators  on 
the  side  of  the  allies  have  lost  their  lives 
during  "The  Thirty  Days'  War"  in  the  Bal- 
kans. A  Bulgarian  lieutenant  in  trying  to 
reconnoiter  Adrianople  was  killed  by  the 
failure  of  his  monoplane,  and  later  a  Rus- 
sian aviator  lost  his  life  because  his  ma- 
chine took  fire  while  in  the  air.  But  the  most 
remarkable  flight  was  that  of  Dr.  Constan- 
tin,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  fired  upon  while 
taking  photographs  of  the  Turkish  fortifica- 
tions from  above.  His  biplane  was  riddled 
with  bullets  and  he  received  a  fatal  wound, 
but  kept  his  hand  upon  the  wheel  until  he 
landed  inside  the  Bulgarian  lines  dead. 

The  usefulness  of  the  aeroplane  for 
scouting  purposes  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  Balkan  war  and  indeed  is  evident  to  a 
layman  on  inspection  of  the  accompanying 
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View  of  the  railroad  yards  at  Mustafa  Pasha,  the  lust  itation  beyond  the  Bulgarian  border  on  the 

Hue  to  Adrianqple. 


THE  LONDON  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

This  photograph  of  the  representatives  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  was  taken  at  Stafford  House, 
London,  where  they  were  entertained  before  the  conference  Seated  from  left  to  right :  Venezelos 
(Greece)  ;  Nikolitch  (Servia)  ;  Novakovitch  (Servia)  ;  Mioutchkovitch  (Montenegro)  ;  Daneff  (Bul- 
garia) ;  Madjaroff  (Bulgaria)  ;  Reshid  Pasha  (Turkey)  ;  Popovitch  (Montenegro)  ;  Vesnitch  (Servia). 
Standing  to  the  left  of  the  center  row  Skouloudis  (Greece)  ;  second  man  in  the  center  row  on  the 
left  Lord  Haldane  ;  center  of  center  row  Germadius  (Greece)  ;  next  is  Sir  Edward  Grey  ;  then  Premier 
Asquith,  who  stands  on  the  right  of  the  center  row,  with  Mrs.  Asquith  on  his  left. 

torates  from  Oxford  and  St.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Skouloudis  was,  formerly  a  banker  in  Con- 
stantinople and  in  1897  as  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  negotiated  the  terms  of  peace 
with  victorious  Turkey.  The  fourth  member 
of  the  Greek  delegation  is  George  Streit,  of 
German  descent,  a  member  of  The  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration  and  Minister  to 
Vienna. 

The  chairman  of  the  Bulgarian  delegation 
is  Dr.  Daneff,  President  of  the  Sobranye  or 
National  Assembly.  He  is  professor  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  University  of  Sofia  and 
a  member  of  The  Hague  Court.  General 
Paprikoff  was  assistant  to  the  chief  of  staff 
in  the  war  with  Servia  in  1886.  He  has  been 
Minister  to  Russia  and  has  held  the  port- 
folios of  War  and  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the 
Bulgarian  cabinet.  Michael  Madjaroff  was 
educated  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Mir  and  is  now 
Minister  to  England. 

Servia  is  represented  by  Stoyan  Novako- 
vitch, a  veteran  statesman  and  diplomat.  He 
entered  the  cabinet  in  1881,  became  Prime 
Minister  in  1895  and  has  represented  Servia 
at  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
other  Servian  delegates  are:  Andra  Niko- 
litch, who  has,  been  in  the  Government,  off 
and  on,  since  1890  and  is  now  President  of 
the  Skupshtina  or  National  Assembly;  Dr. 
Milerko  Vesnitch,  Servian  Minister  at  Paris 
and  a  member  of  The  Hague  Court. 

The  Montenegin  delegation  consists  of 
Lazar  Mioutchkovitch,  formerly  consul  at 
Skutari  and  in  1905  first  Prime  Minister  un- 
der the   new  constitution;    Mr.   Popovitch, 


photograph  taken  above  Mustafa  Pasha,  the 
first  Turkish  town  captured  by  the  Bulgars. 
The  view  shows  the  switching  arrangements 
of  the  Bulgarian  transportation  system,  the 
great  V  which  serves  as  a  turntable  for  the 
trains,  and  the  plains  stretching  toward 
Adrianople  with  sufficient  clearness  to  dis- 
pose any  body  of  troops  in  the  vicinity.  It 
would  be  hard  to  steal  a  march  upon  a  gen- 
eral who  has  eyes  s.o  far  above  his  head. 

The  Peace-Makers 

If  the  plenipotentiaries  now  meeting  to 
arrange  terms  of  peace  do  not  accomplish 
anything  it  will  be  because  of  lack  of  per- 
sonal ability,  for  the  Porte  and  the  four 
allied  Balkan  kingdoms  have  sent  to  London 
their  most  competent  men.  The  Greek  dele- 
gation is  headed  by  Eleutherios  Venezelos, 
who  is  credited  with  having  accomplished 
the  supposedly  impossible  task  of  bringing 
the  rival  Balkan  States  into  agreement  and 
cooperation.  He  was  born  in  1864  and  is 
descended  from  an  old  Athenian  family,  one 
of  whose  members,  St.  Philothea  Venezela, 
was  beaten  to  death  by  the  Turks  in  1589 
and  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Athens.  He 
had  been  for  ten  years  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Crete,  when  he  was  in  1910  called  to 
Athens  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Greece. 
Joannes  Gennadius  is  65  years  old  and  has 
had  a  long  diplomatic  experience  beginning 
with  an  appointment  as  attache  at  Washing- 
ton in  1871  and  continued  at  Constantinople, 
Vienna  and  London.  He  is  married  to  an 
English  lady  and  has  received  honorary  doc- 
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Charge  d'  Affaires  at  Constantinople,  and 
Count  Voinovitch,  private  secretary  to  King 
Nicholas. 

Opposing  the  above  mentioned  is  the 
Turkish  delegation  headed  by  Mustafa 
Reshid  Pasha,  who  conducted  the  peace 
negotiations  with  Italy  at  the  Ouchy  con. 
ference  last  fall.  He  has  in  the  last  twenty 
years  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  the 
capitals  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Italy  and 
Austria.  General  Salih  Pasha  is  a  cavalry 
officer  who  very  curiously  is  serving  as  Min- 
ister of  Marine.  In  1906  he  was  Vali  of 
Skutari,  the  town  now  besieged  by  the  Mon- 
tenegrins. The  third  member,  Osman  Ni- 
zami  Pasha,  is  partly  of  German  origin 
and  has  been  since  1908  Ambassador  to 
Berlin,  where  he  has  been  received  with 
marked  favor  by  the  Kaiser. 

Sweet  Clover 

A  good  illustration  of  the  progress  of  evo- 
lution in  our  fields,  changing  worthless 
weeds  over  to  the  list  of  valuable  plants,  is 
seen  in  the  very  recent  discovery  that  sweet 
clover,  the  old  New  England  pest,  too  bitter 


for  cattle  to  eat,  and  hard  to  eradicate 
where  it  had  a  hold,  has  almost  suddenly  be- 
come one  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  all 
our  legumes.  One  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege reports  states  it  strongly  that  there  is 
not  one  clover  in  our  fields  of  more  value 
for  hay,  nor  any  other  so  good  to  turn  un- 
der for  green  manure.  It  comes  next  to  al- 
falfa for  feed  and  as  a  pasture  is.  way 
ahead.  On  poor  land  it  shows  its  most  valu- 
able characteristic.  Where  there  is  almost 
no  humus  sweet  clover  will  make  a  good 
stand  of  pasture,  and  if  taken  with  other 
grasses  will  constitute  as  good  a  pasture  as 
can  be  had  by  the  fourth  year.  The  bitter 
taste,  while  at  first  objectionable  to  cattle, 
indicates  the  presence  of  cumarin,  which  is 
a  preventative  for  bloating.  Here  we  have 
one  of  our  most  troublesome  weeds,  not  only 
lifted  out  of  the  rank  of  pests,  but  trans- 
ferred by  careful  experimentation,  which 
constitutes  the  new  farming,  into  one  of 
our  mos.t  valuable  foods  and  fertilizers.  It  is 
a  good  New  Year's  note.  It  looks  now  as  if 
Nature  were  a  book  with  only  a  few  leaves 
open. 


A    BY-PRODUCT  OF  WAR 
A  Turkish  Cholera  Camp  in  the  Field. 


THE    ASSUAN    DAM 

On  December  23  Lord  Kitchener  inaugurated  the  new  dam  at  Assuan  which  by  raising  the  level  of 
the  storage  reservoir  doubles  the  area  of  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  collected  at  this  point.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  relieve  the  fellahin  of  the  burden  of  labor  and 
want  which  they  have  borne  since  the  days  when  they  were  forced  to  erect,  in  honor  of  their  op- 
pressors, the  monuments  at  Philae  now  covered  by  these  beneficent  waters. 


Philae  and  the  Assuan  Dam 

The  great  Assuan  dam  over  the  Nile,  350 
miles  from  Cairo  and  jus.t  north  of  the  first 
cataract,  was  completed  a  decade  ago  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plans.  Its  utility  in 
conserving  and  distributing  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  was  at  once  evident  and  the  great 
prosperity  of  Egypt  in  recent  years  has 
largely  been  due  to  that  undertaking,  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  original  dam  was  an  immense 
wall  of  masonry  130  feet  high  and  about  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  long.  An  army  of  toil- 
ers, had  been  at  work  at  it  for  years  and  it 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,500,000 
even  in  that  land  of  cheap  labor.  But  with 
the  utility  of  the  original  dam  so  apparent 
it  was  natural  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  increase  its  efficiency  by  adding  to 
the  height  of  the  dam  and  accordingly  26 
additional  feet  of  masonry  have  been  aaded 
to  the  structure,  making  the  barrier  to  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  about  the  same  height 
as  the  falls  of  Niagara  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  about  two  and  a 
half  times  and  enabling  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment to  irrigate  an  additional  1,000,000 
acres  of  desert  land  and  make  it  blossom  as 
the  rose.  As  the  climate  of  the  Nile  valley 
permits  two  or  three  crops  a  year,  with 
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moisture  now  assured  and  the  power  of  reg- 
ulating at  will  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility,  the  future 
of  this  historic  land  agriculturally  will  prob- 
ably surpass  its  past  of  two  thousand  or 
more  years  ago  when  Egypt  was  the 
granary  of  the  world.  That  such  an  im- 
provement is  the  legacy  of  Lord  Cromer's 
rule  in  Egypt  is  certainly  a  matter  upon 
which  England  and  the  world  in  general 
may  be  congratulated. 

But  there  is  a  serious  drawback  to  this 
great  undertaking  and  to  the  satisfaction 
with  which  it  is  contemplated  as  one  of  the 
modern  wonder  of  our  utilitarian  age.  That 
drawback  is,  the  practical  submergence  of 
Philae  and  its  wonderful  ruins  of  ancient 
Egypt.  This,  in  part  at  least,  was  foreseen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great  enterprise  and 
called  forth  vigorous  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  But  it  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  ruins,  while 
they  might  be  damaged  to  a  slight  extent 
and  the  beauty  of  their  setting  somewhat 
impaired,  would  not  be  submerged  except  at 
their  base,  and  as,  the  utility  of  the  irriga- 
tion plans  was  so  obvious  the  protests  of 
the  lovers  of  antiquity  were  disregarded.  In 
his  book  La  Mort  de  Philae  Pierre  Loti, 
in  particular,  with  his  characteristic  vivid- 
ness and  wonderful  charm  of  style  deplored 
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the  ruin  that  was  being  wrought  in  the  name 
of  progress  at  the  beautiful  isjand  of  Philae, 
crowned  with  its  nine  temples  devoted  to 
Isis.  Until  the  flooding  consequent  upon  the 
completion  of  the  dam  in  1902  these  temples 
were  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring relics  of  Egyptian  art  and  architec- 
ture. George  Birdwood  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times  last  October  bewailing  the 
approaching  submergence  of  Philae  wrote  as 
follows: 

The  Parthenon,  Philae,  and  the  Taj  Mahal, 
taken  with  their  surroundings,  are  the  three 
most  enchanting  "beauty  spots"  in  the  world. 
*  *  *  There  is  not  much  in  the  architecture 
of  the  Temple  of  Isis  and  less  in  its  paintings  ; 
but  that  palm-tufted  Dfgiret  el  Bisbe  and  its 
grouped  columns  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods,  set  like  an  emerald  in  the  golden  silence 
of  the  most  spiritual  and  spiritualizing  stretch 
of  scenery  in  the  whole  length  of  the  Nile  with- 
in its  historical  course,  would  not  permit  me 
to  prize  the  Parthenon  before  it,  and  certainly 
not  the  Taj  Mahal.  But  to  engineers  nothing 
is  sacred. 

The  first  result  of  the  flooding  of  1903 
was.  to  destroy  at  once  this  view  of  such 
surpassing  loveliness  and  historic  and 
spiritual  charm.  The  palms  were  the  first  to 
disappear  at  once  and  forever,  for  they 
were  killed  by  the  action  of  the  water  upon 
them.  As  the  impounded  waters  crept  up  the 
walls  one  after  another  of  the  ruins  dis.- 
appeared  or  left  only  here  and  there  a  col- 
umn or  some  highest  part  of  the  structure 
alone  to  indicate  where  the  temple  had  stood. 
Now  that  the  great  dam  has  been  com- 
pleted by  a  great  addition  to  its  height 
nothing  will  remain  above  the  waters  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  roof  of  the  main  temple, 
the  upper  halves  of  its  two  pylms  and  the 
highest  part  of  "Pharaoh's  Bed."  Philae, 
in  short,  will  be  buried  under  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  at  a  time  when  few  tourists  ever 
visit  this  part  of  Egypt,  will  the  lowness  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  again  permit  the 
temporary  emergence  of  the  ruins  covered 
with  silt  and  slime.  The  beauty  of  the 
famed  landscape  and  the  still  more  famous 
ruins  will  shortly  and  forever  disappear. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  additions  to  the 
dam  which  have  since  been  added,  were  pro- 
posed and  the  final  ruin  of  Philae  was  clear- 
ly foreseen,  Richard  Croker  suggested  that 
New  Yorkers  buy  them  and  transfer  them  to 
Central  Park,  but  there  was  no  response  to 
a  proposal  which  involved  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties and  an  expense  which  could  not  be 
calculated  closely  enough  to  bring  the 
scheme  within  the  realm  of  the  practicable. 
It  is  possible  that  had  the  engineers  been 
duly  impressed  at  first  with  the  importance 
of   preserving   the    ruins   they    might   have 


done  so  at  considerable  trouble  and  addi- 
tional expense.  But,  unfortunately,  ruins 
were  simply  ruins  to  the  engineers  and  not 
to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
convenience  to  be  obtained  by  ignoring 
them.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  regrets 
are  unavailing  and  Philae  as  it  has  been 
known  to  civilization  for  centuries  may 
now  be  considered  as  buried  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  It  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  needs  of  the  present  and  of  moaern 
progress  and  it  was  inevitable  the  latter 
should  triumph.  H.  F.  Sudduth. 

The  Color  of  Children's  Eyes 

The  eye  colors  of  man  fall  in  two  main 
classes — blue  and  brown.  Blue  eyes  are 
without  brown  pigment  in  the  outer  surface 
of  the  iris.  Scattered  thruout  blue  eyes  are 
small  granules,  which  reflect  the  light  just 
as  the  motes  in  the  atmosphere  reflect  light. 
This  reflected  light  appears  blue  to  us  both 
in  the  eye  and  in  the  air.  In  addition  there 
occurs  in  some,  if  not  in  most  eyes,  a  vary- 
ing amount  of  fat  pigment  in  the  form  of 
yellow  specks.  This  yellow  mixed  with  blue 
gives  the  green  or  green-gray  eyes.  Other 
eyes  are  flecked  with  fine  brown  pigment 
so  diffusely  as  to  give  the  hazel  color.  When 
this  flecking  is  more  intense  and  the  pig- 
ment occurs  in  patches  the  eyes  appear 
mottled.  There  are  three  main  types  of 
mottled  eyes.  The  mottling  may  take  the 
form  of  a  ray  or  fan  spread  out  from  the 
pupil  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  iris  on  one  or 
both  eyes.  Or  the  blotching  may  occur  in  a 
ring  pattern  surrounding  the  pupil  and 
covering  a  variable  surface  of  the  ins.  This 
pattern,  too,  may  occur  in  one  or  both  eyes. 
Finally  the  blotching  may  take  the  form  of 
larger  or  smaller  spots  situated  anywhere 
on  the  iris.  This  blotching  occurs  not  only 
on  blue  or  gray  eyes,  but  may  appear  even 
on  brown  eyes;  the  pattern  being  made  of  a 
different,  usually  darker,  shade  of  brown. 

When  the  whole  iris  is  pigmented  the  eye 
is  brown  or  black,  depending  on  the  density 
of  the  pigment. 

Now  those  various  conditions  of  eye  color 
have  definite  behaviors  in  heredity;  a  fait 
that  we  have  discovered  only  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  We  have  long  known  that  we 
cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing,  but. 
we  did  not  know  that  the  rule  hold  in  regard 
to  th€  eye  color  of  our  children.  Hence  blue 
eyed  parents  have  often  hoped,  in  vain,  for 
brown-eyed  children.  Since  blue  and  prob- 
ably gray  eyed  parents  have  no  brown  pig- 
ment in  the  outer  surface  of  the  iris  they 
cannot  transmit  brown  to  that  portion  of 
their  children's  eyes.  This  absent  character- 
istic  may  be  one   that  has  been  lost  or  it 
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may  never  have  been  acquired.  It  is  known 
in  hereditary  language  as  a  recessive. 
Hence,  to  repeat,  two  recessives  produce  in 
their  offspring  only  their  recessive  condition. 

The  hereditary  behavior  of  brown  eye 
color,  however,  is  very  different.  In 
brown  eyes  actual  pigment  occurs  in  the 
iris.  Here  there  is  something  accumulated  to 
hand  on  down  to  subsequent  generations. 
The  amount  that  can  be  transmitted,  how- 
ever, depends  on  one's  own  hereditary  his- 
tory as  well  as  that  of  one's  consort.  If  both 
of  Smith's  parents  belong  to  brown  eyed 
strains  then  Smith  can  have  only  brown 
eyes.  And  since  Smith  has  been  given,  as  it 
were,  a  double  dose  of  brown  his  eyes  will 
be  dark  brown.  Smith  will  have,  in  his  turn, 
only  brown-eyed  children  whatever  may  be 
the  color  of  his  wife's  eyes.  In  the  language 
of  heredity  Smith's  brown  eye-color  domi- 
nates over  blue  or  gray.  When  Smith's 
brown  eye-color  has  been  derived  from  one 
parent  only,  then  his  own  eyes  will  tend  to 
be  lighter  in  color  and  only  half  of  his 
germ-cells  will  have  the  potentiality  for 
making  brown  eyes.  Hence,  if  he  marries  a 
blue  or  gray  eyed  wife,  only  half  of  his 
children  will  have  brown  eyes: — and  a  light 
brown,  too,  because  of  two  generations  of 
dilution.  In  case  Smith's  wife,  also,  has 
brown  eyes  derived  from  one  of  her  parents 
only,  then  three  out  of  four  of  their  children 
will  have  brown  eyes;  but  only  one  of  the 
three  will  get  a  double  dose  for  brown; 
hence  Smith's  brown-eyed  children  will  not 
all  transmit  brown  in  the  same  degree. 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  brown-eyed 
parent  to  have  one-half  or  one-quarter  ox 
his  children  blue  or  gray  eyed.  But  it  is 
never  possible  for  two  blue  or  gray-eyed 
parents  to  have  brown-eyed  children.  The 
exceptions  that  are  sometimes,  brought  for- 
ward to  this  rule  concerning  blue  or  gray 
occur  only  when  one  of  the  parents,  at  least, 
has  mottled  eyes.  In  other  words,  the  domi- 
nance is  so  imperfectly  expressed  that  the 
judge  has  put  the  eye  in  the  wrong  category. 
In  such  cases  the  true  nature  of  the  eye  is 
best  demonstrated  by  its  hereditary  be- 
havior. We  do  not  know  enough  yet  about 
the  behavior  of  mottled  eyes,  whether  rayed, 
ringed  or  blotched,  to  make  very  definite 
statements  concerning  them;  but  the  evi- 
dence so  far  gained  seems  to  show  that  the 
brown  spottedness  dominates.,  even  over  uni- 
form brown,  when  the  spots  are  of  a  darker 
shade  than  the  ground  color  of  the  iris.  Con- 
cerning the  behavior  of  differently  colored 
eyes,  for  example,  one  brown  and  one  blue 
or  gray,  we  know  little  more  than  that  the 
trait  is  handed  down  in  some  families. 

Gertrude  C.  Davenport. 


Pebbles 

"Percy,"  asks  if  we  know  anything  which 
will  change  the  color  of  the  ringers  when 
they  have  become  yellow  from  cigarette 
smoking. 

He  might  try  using  one  of  the  inferior 
makes  of  fountain  pen. — London  Opinion. 

Day — What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  he? 

Bill — Well,  he  claps  at  the  motion  pic- 
tures.— Fun. 

If  you  have  frequent  fainting  spells,  ac- 
companied by  chills,  cramps,  corns,  bunions, 
chilblains,  epilepsy  and  jaundice,  it  is  a  sign 
that  you  are  not  well,  but  liable  to  die  any 
minute.  Pay  your  subscription  in  advance 
and  thus  make  yourself  solid  for  a  good 
obituary  notice. — Mountain  Echo. 

"Who  was  the  most  consistent  supporter 
of  the  Red  Sox  in  the  world's  series?" 

"The  Boston  Garter,  of  course." — Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

Binks — Why  does  a  woman  always  stand 
in  front  of  a  mirror  while  dressing? 

Jinks — Because  she  wants  to  see  what 
goes  on. — Princeton  Tiger. 

We  Mail  or  Express  The  Independent 
to  Everybody  ('s)  who  Posts  us  $3.  If 
you  Telegraph  or  Press  us  we  will  send  it 
by  Mesenger. — Pall  Mall. 

Evening  was  passing  past  fast, 

Girlie  was  passably  sweet. 
Seats  they  had,  passably  passable, 

"Passing  Show,"  passably  neat. 

Usher  said,  passing  past  fast, 

(Chap  passed  out  fast  in  dismay.) 

"You  gotta  pass  passably  past  me, 

Those  passes  you  passed  were  passe!" 

— Cornell  Widow. 
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PRESIDENT   TAFT    BECOMES   PROFESSOR   OF 
LAW  AT  YALE 
From  a  cartoon  in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Argus- 
Leader. 


The  New  Realism 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  six 
teachers  of  philosophy  at  Har- 
vard, Columbia,  Princeton  and 
Rutgers  joined  in  issuing  thru  the 
medium  of  the  Journal  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Psychology  a  manifesto 
in  behalf  of  a  cooperative  meth- 
od of  philosophizing,  and  of  a  phi- 
losophic creed  of  Realism  as  against 
Idealism.  The  present  volume*,  writ- 
ten by  the  same  gentlemen,  is  the 
first  fruits  of  fulfilment  of  the 
original  brief  "Program  and  Plat- 
form."  No  one,  whatever  his  own 
bias  in  philosophy,  is  likely  to  deny 
that  the  volume  "makes  good"  as 
evidence  of  the  value  of  coopera- 
tive discussion  and  writing  by  a 
group  of  like  minded  thinkers.  It  is 
not  to  disparage  any  one  of  the  six 
writers  to  say  that  the  present  volume 
is  probably  both  more  interesting 
and  more  weighty  than  would  have 
been  a  volume  of  the  same  size  writ- 
ten by  any  one  of  the  six  alone.  The 
various  contributors  have  their  dis- 
tinctive aims  and  prepossessions, 
and  each  has  written  con  amove  and 
succinctly  of  that  which  is  closest 
to  his  own  interest.  The  reader  gets 
the  advantage  of  condensation  and 
of  freshness  of  point  of  view  and 
theme  as  he  passes  from  one  essay 
to  another.  The  underlying  unity  of 
thought  distributed  thru  the  vari- 
ety of  treatments  makes  for  a  defi- 
nite reinforcement  and  solidity  of 
conclusion.  Probably  the  rather  un- 
usual clarity  of  style — in  view  of  the 
technical  difficulty  of  many  of  the 
points  discussed  —  owes  something 
also  to  the  mutual  exchange  and 
criticism  of  ideas  involved  in  such 
an  undertaking. 

*The  New  Realism,  Cooperative  Studies  in 
Philosophy.  By  Edwin  B.  Holt,  Walter  T. 
Marvin,  William  Peppcrell  Montague,  Ralph 
Barton  Perry,  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  and  Ed- 
ward Gleason  Spaulding,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  xii,  4<)1. 


It  must  also  be  said  that  the  au- 
thors have  been  very  successful  in 
avoiding  the  chief  pitfalls  of  the  en- 
terprise. In  advance  one  would  fear 
a  tendency  to  slip  too  easily  over 
debatable  points,  lest  some  serious 
disagreement  be  revealed  by  minute 
consideration;  and  a  tendency  to 
forced  agreement  for  sectarian  rea- 
sons. The  individuality  and  candor 
of  the  authors  have  amply  protected 
them  from  both  these  dangers.  They 
have  even  set  forth  in  a  brief  appen- 
dix some  of  their  divergencies  of 
position  regarding  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  points  in  a  realistic 
theory,  the  nature  of  consciousness. 

Judgments  as  to  the  success  of  the 
book  with  respect  to  the  other  mat- 
ter at  stake,  the  exposition  of  a  co- 
herently Realistic  philosophy,  will 
naturally  vary  with  the  philosophic 
standpoint  of  the  critic.  The  stand- 
point must  have  become  a  very  fixed 
bias,  however,  if  it  entail  inability  to 
recognize  that  the  volume  clarifies 
the  points  at  issue  and  gives  the 
most  authoritative  statement  of  the 
New  Realism  that  has  anywhere  yet 
appeared.  The  book  is  certainly  like- 
ly to  remain  for  some  time  to  come 
the  point  of  departure  for  all  dis- 
cussions of  realism  versus  idealism. 

Earlier  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment, the  present  writer  in  common 
with  some  others,  queried  how  far 
the  New  Realism  was  to  be  more 
than  an  anti-idealism  —  just  what 
would  remain  as  its  positive  content, 
for  example,  if  its  assault  on  ideal- 
ism were  so  successful  as  to  wipe 
out  that  philosophy.  The  present  vol- 
ume sets  that  query  at  rest.  In  deal- 
ing with  certain  difficulties  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  developing  their 
method  of  constructive  statement, 
the  various  writers  have  advanced 
sundry  hypotheses  which  are  well 
worth  discussion  on  their  own  ac- 
count when  one  puts  the  idealistic 
controversy  out  of  mind.  There  can 
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be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the 
group  to  call  their  philosophy  a  New 
Realism.  It  varies  radically  from 
the  Scotch  common  sense  realism, 
and  markedly,  tho  less  radically, 
from  the  metaphysical  realisms  that 
branched  off  from  Leibniz's  monad- 
ism.  It  has  resolutely  turned 
its  back  on  all  representative 
theories  of  knowledge — those  which 
hold  that  we  know  things  only 
thru  the  intervention  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  as  direct  objects 
of  knowledge,  and  is  making  a 
valiant  attempt  to  account  for  the- 
ories of  error  on  the  basis  that  all 
knowledge  is  a  direct  presentation 
of  objects.  It  avoids  the  pit  into 
which  most  realisms  have  fallen  — 
the  separation  of  things-in-them- 
selves  from  phenomena.  It  ap- 
proaches Platonic  Idealism  (as  is 
frankly  recognized)  in  attributing 
"full  ontological  status  to  the  things 
of  thought  as  well  as  to  the  things  of 
sense,  to  logical  entities  as  well  as 
physical  entities/'  ascribing  even 
physical  efficiency  to  mathematical- 
geometrical  characters  like  planes, 
angles,  numbers,  ratios,  etc.,  which 
the  older  realists  are  generally  con- 
tent to  describe  as  conceptual  ab- 
stractions. 

So  far  as  method  is  concerned, 
nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  book 
than  the  use  of  the  newer  mathemat- 
ical logic,  sometimes  called  logistics 
— tho  not  of  course  of  its  technical 
refinements  and  vocabulary.  This 
leads  the  writers  to  a  pluralism,  ap- 
proaching metaphysical  atomism, 
which  would  certainly  provide  a  fun- 
damental issue  to  be  discussed  even 
if  all  philosophers  were  converted  to 
some  form  of  realism.  The  supposi- 
tion of  a  Universe  of  Being  of  en- 
tities and  relations  within  which  the 
physical  and  the  pyschical  world  are 
simply  designated  sections,  created 
difficulties  before  which  even  Plato 
finally  retired  helpless.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting— to  use  a  mild  term — to 
see  if  the  advance  of  science  since 
Plato's  day  has  provided  a  means  for 
separating  logical  and  mathematical 
elements  and  relations  from  physi- 


cal, and  at  the  same  time  for  combin- 
ing with  them  and  intersecting  them. 
A  demonstration  of  this — which  is 
thus  far  assumed  as  warranted  by 
physical  science  but  not  subjected  to 
theoretical  development  or  analysis 
— would  be  a  constructive  achieve- 
ment compared  with  which  the  nulli- 
fication of  idealistic  epistemology 
would  be  a  secondary  achievement. 
In  the  course  of  their  papers,  Drs. 
Holt  and  Pitkin  both  advance  certain 
hypotheses — as  hypotheses — highly 
important  in  themselves  and  fraught 
with  immense  significance  for  psy- 
chology and  possibly  for  other 
branches  of  knowledge. 

The  reviewer  has  his  own  personal 
reserves  and  queries  regarding  many 
points  in  both  the  method  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  New  Realism.  He 
welcomes  the  book,  none  the  less,  as  a 
solid  contribution  to  American  schol- 
arship and  an  exceeding  stimulating 
intellectual  performance  whether 
critically  or  constructively  viewed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wish  ex- 
pressed in  the  preface  that  the  pres- 
ent volume  be  soon  followed  by  other 
collections  of  studies  be  speedily 
realized.  John  Dewey. 

Japanese  Landscape 

The  popular  school  of  Japanese 
painting,  which  produced  the  charm- 
ing color-prints  that  have  fascinated 
so  many  artists  and  art  lovers  of  the 
Occident  (Ukiyo-ye,  the  Japanese 
term  them,  "Pictures  of  the  Passing 
World,"  that  is,  of  common  things 
and  every-day  life)  this  Ukiyo-ye 
school  delivered  its  last  message  of 
beauty  in  the  landscapes  of  Hiro- 
shige,  who  was  born  in  1797  and  died 
in  1858.  After  him  came  the  deluge 
of  deterioration.  Several  thousands  of 
color-prints  bearing  the  signature 
"Hiroshige"  have  come  out  of  Nip- 
pon, but  they  have  shown  such  un- 
even merit,  such  differences  of  style 
and  even  such  divergence  of  signa- 
ture, as  to  constitute  a  most  puzzling 
problem  for  the  collector.  Edward  F. 
Strange  in  his  book  on  Japanese 
Illustration  (1898)  surmised  that 
there  must  have  been  two  artists  who 
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used  the  name  Hiroshige.  In  his  sec- 
ond edition  (1904)  he  listed  not  two 
but  three  Hiroshiges  who  designed 
color-prints.  Six  years  later  Herr  von 
Seidlitz  (History  of  Japanese  Color- 
Prints)  made  light  of  this  by  saying 
that  the  change  in  signature  from  the 
Japanese  cursive  to  the  Chinese 
square  style  gives  no  warrant  for 
such  a  supposition,  and  that  the 
change  in  the  painter's  style  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  Hiroshige's  in- 
creasing age  and  the  progress  of  the 
times.  In  a  footnote,  however,  he 
credits  to  "J.  S.  Tapper"  the  discov- 
ery of  a  second  Hiroshige  "of  minor 
importance."  Arthur  Morrison,  whose 
monumental  work  The  Painters  of 
Japan  (1911)  is  the  most  authori- 
tative and  illuminative  treatise  in  any 
language  on  this  subject,  agrees  with 
Strange  and  says  that  Ichiyusai  Shi- 
genobu,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Hiro- 
shige the  great,  signed  himself  as 
Hiroshige  II  only  after  the  death  of 
his  master  in  1858.  He  abandoned 
both  name  and  calling  soon  after 
1863.  The  third  Hiroshige,  who 
probably  took  the  name  as  an  aid  to 
the  marketing  of  his  vastly  inferior 
work,  lived  until  1896.  The  researches 
of  Mr.  John  Stewart  Happer,  who 
possesses  what  is  probably  the  larg- 
est extant  collection  of  Hiroshige 
prints,  have  resulted  in  the  interest- 
ing discovery  that  most  of  the  best 
Hiroshige  prints  bear  a  date  seal — a 
cypher  printed  on  the  impressions — 
giving  the  year  and  even  the  month 
of  their  publication.  The  little  book 
before  us*  elucidates  this  discovery, 
and  gives  a  complete  survey  of  all 
that  is  known  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  greatest  of  the  landscapes  paint- 
ers of  the  popular  school.  It  contains 
also  a  few  short  chapter  on  the  "Hier- 
atic schools"  of  Japanese  painting, 
and  some  rhapsodical  and  meaning- 
less "fine  writing."  In  spite  of  this 
blemish  it  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  Japanese 
color-prints.  As  illustrations  there 
are  excellent  half-tone  reproductions 

*'i  in  Heritage  <>f  Hiroshige.  A  Glimpse  ;it 
Japanese  Landscape  Art.  Bj  Dora  Amsden,  with 
rhe  assistance  of  John  Stewari  Happer.  San 
Francisco:     Paul    Elder  kv   Co.     *-i:i:. 


of  fifteen  prints  by  Hiroshige,  and  a 
memorial  portrait  by  Eunisada,  in- 
scribed with  the  following  quaintly 
beautiful  little  farewell  poem,  written 
by  Hiroshige  just  before  his  death: 
Dropping  the  brush  at  Azuma  (the  East- 
ern capital)  I  go  the  long  journey  to  the 
Western  Country  (the  Buddhist  Heaven  is 
in  the  West)  to  view  the  wonderful  scener- 
ies there,  perchance  to  limn  them,  too. 

Posthumous  Tolstoy 

The  justification  for  publishing  the 
posthumous  works  of  Tolstoy,  as  of 
any  great  author,  depends  in  each 
case  upon  the  reasons  he  had  for  let- 
ting them  remain  unpublished.  With 
some  it  is  evidently  because  he  knew 
they  were  not  worth  it,  and  only  the 
respect  a  man  has  for  his  own  hand- 
writing explains  why  he  had  not  long 
since  put  them  out  of  the  power  of  a 
possible  public.  The  Man  Who  Was 
Dead,  also  translated  as  The  Living 
Corpse,  was  held  back  at  the  request 
of  the  family  of  its  heroine ;  the  more 
readily,  says  C.  Hagsberg  Wright  in 
an  introduction,  because  Tolstoy  had 
his  doubts  whether  a  work  of  art  for 
art's  sake  would  be  a  thing  God 
would  approve.1  This  would  seem  as 
if  Tolstoy  did  not  himself  realize  how 
his  beliefs  colored  his  art,  for  no  play 
could  make  a  more  direct  statement 
of  one  side  of  his  social  creed.  A 
drunken  spendthrift,  whose  one  mor- 
al asset  is  a  sort  of  passive  truthful- 
ness, wishes  to  free  his  good  and 
faithful  wife  from  the  burden  of  his 
existence.  He  cannot  utter  the  lies  of 
a  divorce  action  or  commit  self-mur- 
der, so  he  allows  himself  to  be 
thought  a  suicide,  disappears  from 
legal  existence,  and  becomes  a  living 
corpse.  When  a  disappointed  black- 
mailer tells  on  him  to  the  authorities, 
his  wife  is  happily  married  to  a  good 
man,  and  to  his  own  deep  disgust  he 
has  to  put  an  end  to  the  law's  inter- 
ference by  becoming  a  corpse  in  re- 
ality. In  other  words,  to  solve  a  spir- 
itual problem  affecting  individuals, 
he  has  to  get  out  entirely  from  soci- 
ety, die  to  the  world.  The  last  speech 

lThe    Man     Who    \\<is    Dead.    Bj     Leo    Tolstoj 
N'.w    ^  ork  :   Dodd,   Mead  &   Co    $1.25. 

The  Living  Corpai  Bj  Leo  Tolstoj  Philadel- 
phia :    Brown    I'.i <»s     1 1 
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of  Fedia,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
conviction  that  they  would  all  have 
done  so  well  if  they  had  only  been  left 
alone  to  God  and  their  consciences, 
expresses  even  more  plainly  Tolstoy's 
own  feeling  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society. 

Certainly  The  Forged  Coupon  was 
not  held  back  because  it  lacked  moral 
purpose.2  A  slight  sin  sets  going  a 
long  series  of  crimes,  worse  and 
worse,  until  just  as  it  has  reached 
black  murder  the  lesson  of  pity  and 
love  begins  to  work  the  charm  back- 
ward along  the  long  line  of  peasants, 
small  shopkeepers,  landowners, 
schoolboys,  convicts  and  the  Czar.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  point  a  moral,  but 
this  drives  it  in  with  a  gimlet.  As  for 
The  Light  That  Shines  in  Darkness, 
the  very  reasons  that  left  it  not  only 
unpublished,  but  unfinished,  make  it 
a  precious  human  document.3  Intense- 
ly personal,  as  intimate  as  a  diary,  it 
shows  the  family  tragedy  that  caused 
and  attended  Tolstoy's  long  spiritual 
compromise.  If,  as  Aylmer  Maude 
suggests,  it  does  not  show  the  "other 
side"  of  Tolstoy's  own  nature,  it 
shows  the  other  side  of  the  story — his 
wife's  side — not  without  a  certain 
rueful  humor  that  makes  the  play 
wonderfully  good  reading.  Here  is  a 
written  chapter  in  the  unwritten  his- 
tory of  reformers'  wives.  The  lack 
of  an  ending,  for  the  last  act  is  only 
sketched,  and  two  scenes  are  indi- 
cated as  alternative  closes,  shows 
how,  even  on  paper,  he  could  find  no 
way  to  untie  the  knot  that  only  the 
footfall  of  approaching  death  gave 
courage  to  break. 

Literary  Notes 

The  life  and  labors  of  a  modest,  devoted 
and  effective  missionary  to  the  Indians  of 
North-western  Canada  are  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Carpenter  Bompas,  D.  D.,  first  Bishop  of 
Selkirk,  and  properly  designated  An  Apostle 
of  the  North  (Dutton,  $1.50.)  The  Rev.  H. 
A.  Cody  has  written  a  vivid  story  in  which 
Archbishop  Matheson  has  supplied  a  short 
introduction. 


2The  Forged  Coupon.  Rv  Leo  Tolstoy.  New 
York  :   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $1.25. 

zThe  Lipht  that  Shines  in  the  Darkness.  Bv 
Leo  Tolstoy  :  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25. 


The  Poems  of  John  Keats  make  their  re- 
appearance, this  time  in  the  Burlington 
Library  (Little,  Brown,  $1.25)  with  twenty- 
four  dainty  illustrations  in  color,  and  pleas- 
ing end  papers,  by  Averill  Burleigh. 

A  vivid  and  striking  as  well  as  reliable 
picture  of  the  religious,  social  and  economic 
environment  of  primitive  Christianity  is 
given  by  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  of  Union 
Seminary,  in  the  Historical  Setting  of  the 
Early  Gospel.  (Eaton  &  Mains,  75  cents.) 

Prof.  D.  A.  Hayes  attempts  to  give  in  a 
short  ess,ay  a  concise  and  at  the  same  time 
popular  statement  of  The  Synoptic  Problem 
(Eaton  &  Mains;  35  cents.)  The  task  seems 
almost  if  not  quite  impossible  to  perform, 
but  Professor  Hayes  has  done  as  well  as 
could  be  expected. 

The  growth  of  humane  sentiment  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals  is 
briefly  and  modestly  described  in  The  Hu- 
mane Idea  (Boston:  American  Humane 
Education  Society)  by  Francis  H.  Rowley, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  Epworth  League  study  course  is  ably 
started  by  Mr.  Frank  Seay's  Story  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Nashville:  Smith  &  La- 
mar, 50  cents),  which  is  a  candid  and  well 
written  primer  of  Old  Testament  Introduc- 
tion, incorporating  in  a  conservative  way 
the  results,  of  modern  literary  study. 

Dr.  George  William  Douglas's  Essays  in 
Appreciation  are,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, brief  notices  of  a  eulogistic  character, 
all  excellent  in  tone,  on  persons  of  distinc- 
tion or  of  distinctive  work  in  Episcopal  cir- 
cles, notable  among  them  being  Sister  Anne 
Ayres,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Rev.  William 
R.  Huntington. 

Those  interested  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy will  find  in  The  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Human  Behavior  (Badger,  $2),  by  Profes- 
sor Max  Meyer,  the  mechanical  methods  of 
accounting  for  nervous  functions  and  reac- 
tions carried  into  minute  detail  and  made 
the  basis,  of  some  complicated  theories  in  re- 
gard to  the  laws  which  determine  human 
activity. 

A  blasphemous,  undersized,  tuberculous 
Londoner  is  the  pathetic  hero  of  Alfred  Olli- 
vant's  The  Royal  Road.  Ground  between  the 
millstones  of  industry  and  his  encroaching 
diseas.e,  Ted  Hankey  is  such  a  one  as  Gals- 
worthy loves  to  champion.  His  release  from 
trouble  is,  however,  gentle  and  happy.  It 
is  a  moving  story,  of  unequal  strength,  but 
with  redeeming  patches  of  wonderful  real- 
ism. (Doubleday,  $1.25.) 
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/  rederic  Taber  Cooper  has  written  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  Some  American  Story 
Telle?*  in  Some  English  Story  Tellers — A 
Book  of  the  Younger  Novelists  (Holt; 
$1.60.)  The  writers  whose  work  is  submitted 
to  his  critical  analysis,  entertaining  if  some- 
what superficial,  are  Conrad,  Hewlett,  Kip- 
ling, Galsworthy,  Bennett,  Hichens  and  nine 
others.  Appended  are  a  useful  bibliography 
and  index. 

A  plain,  reasonable  and  sincere  presenta- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  limitations  of  bib- 
lical inspiration  and  authority  is  given  by 
the  veteran  pastor  and  religious  writer,  J. 
Monro  Gibson,  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture 
(Revell,  $1.)  Dr.  Gibson  describes  nis  own 
experience  in  passing  from  the  narrow  and 
perplexing  view  of  a  generation  ago  into 
the  more  rational  and  satisfying  position 
of  today. 

That  the  wide-awake  and  faithful  min- 
ister should  become  acquainted  with  and  not 
oppose  or  belittle  the  results  of  critical  study 
is  the  well-grounded  plea  put  forth  to  his 
fellow  preachers  in  a  booklet  by  Rev.  George 
Elliott  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Preaching 
(Eaton  &  Mains,  35  cents,.)  He  has  also 
some  well-directed  words  of  caution  against 
the  notion  that  criticism  any  more  than  old 
fashioned  dogmatism  is  worthy  material  for 
spiritual  edification. 

It  was  inevitable  that  an  authoritative 
Life  of  General  William  Booth,  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  should  appear,  and  the  author 
is  G.  S.  Railton,  who  was  First  Commission- 
er to  General  Booth.  No  one  could  oe  better 
able  to  do  this  work,  having  the  aid  of  the 
General's  children,  who  are  high  in  the 
Army.  The  author  avoids  discussion  of  the 
withdrawal  of  three  of  his  children  from 
the  Army,  and  believes  other  writers  will  be 
as  reticent.   (Doran,  $1.) 

Not  only  the  kindergarten  in  search  of 
music  for  motion  games  will  find  useful 
Katherine  Norton's  collection  of  little  piano 
pieces  gathered  under  the  title  Rhythm  and 
Action  with  Music  for  the  Piano  (Dits.on, 
$1.)  It  should  interest  any  one  who  knows 
how  much  life  may  be  enriched  by  an  early 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  rhythm.  The 
music,  all  easy  to  play,  is  intended  to  accom- 
pany and  suggest  such  rhythmic  motions  as 
marching,  running,  or  hopping,  and  those 
of  sports  like  ball  tossing  and  bounding, 
skating  or  swinging,  the  object  being  to  lead 
the  children  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
rhythm  as  an  element  in  many  beautiful 
things  and  to  help  them  to  gain  such  Con- 
trol of  their  bodies  as  to  use  it. 


Four  years  ago  Prof.  A.  T.  Robertson, 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, published  A  Short  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  That  it  worthily  met 
a  need  in  New  Testament  study  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  third  edition  with  cor- 
rections and  additions  has  just  come  from 
the  press.  In  the  meantime  translations  into 
Italian,  German  and  French  have  been  made 
and  published  by  competent  European 
scholars,  and  editions  in  Dutch  and  Spanish 
are  soon  to  appear.  Dr.  Robertson's  work 
lies  between  the  beginner's  grammar  and 
the  larger  works  by  Wiener,  Blass  and 
Moulton,  and  brings  into  a  small  compass 
many  of  the  more  important  results  of  re- 
cent investigations  into  Hellenistic  Greek. 
(Doran,  $1.50.) 

The  American  Social  Progress  Series  has 
received  a  worthy  addition  in  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting's  frank  and  optimistic  lectures  on 
the  relations  of  The  Church  and  Society 
(Macmillan,  $1.25.)  The  author's  estimate 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  Church  as  an  effec- 
tive agent  of  social  betterment  is  doubtless 
hightened  by  his  own  connection  with  St. 
George's  of  New  York,  where  he  worked  for 
years  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Dr. 
Rainsford,  but  the  various  lines  of  effort  in- 
dicated can  be  followed  with  greater  or  less 
success  in  every  community,  and  his  sugges- 
tions, deserve  careful  consideration.  The 
book  ought  to  be  freely  distributed  to  the 
membership  of  the  men's  clubs  in  our 
churches,  and  the  separate  chapters  would 
form  excellent  subjects  for  general  discus- 
sion at  men's  meetings. 

It  might  seem  that  there  was  no  room 
for  innovations  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  but  that  made  by  Max  Bel- 
lows (Holt,  $1.75)  has  no  less  than  six  use- 
ful original  points,  of  which  the  most  strik- 
ing are  the  distinguishing  of  masculine, 
feminine  and  neuter  genders  by  different 
types,  and  the  arrangement  of  both  German- 
English  and  English-German  divisions  con- 
currently on  the  same  page.  This  system 
was  followed  in  the  recently  issued  Bel- 
loir's  French  Dictionary.  Another  feature 
that  impresses  the  traveler  by  its  practical 
quality  is  the  series  of  tables  giving  equivi- 
lent  values  of  German,  British,  American 
and  French  money,  comparing  American 
and  German  thermometer  and  barometer 
scales,  and  giving  the  American  equivalents 
Of    metric    measures    and    weights,    not    only 

exactly,  but  roughly,  for  conversational  pur- 
poses. The  technical  terms  and  expres- 
sions, here  brought  up  to  date,  are  of  espe- 
cial value  to  those  desiring  to  follow  ad- 
vances in  engineering,  especially  in  avia- 
tion, as  recorded   in  German  periodicals. 


Dr<w«  /<//  C  A*.  TFeed. 
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Advertising  Affirmations — II 
By  George  French 


The  development  of  advertising  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  is  one  of  the  more 
notable  business  phenomena  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Noth- 
ing comparable  to  it  is  happening  in  any 
other  line  of  business,  tho  something 
of  the  same  spirit  has  invaded  all  prog- 
ressive business. 

The  greatest  fact  about  advertising 
to-day  is  that  it  is  so  strongly  tending 
toward  ethical  ideals,  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant tendency  of  this,  large  fact  is 
that  it  is  based  almost  wholly  upon  the 
truth  that  the  "square  deal"  in  business 
is  proving  the  most  potent  money-making 
principle.  In.  advertising,  the  truth  is 
now  the  greatest  of  all  shibboleths,  and 
even  those  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
point  of  practising  the  truth  make  us.e 
of  it  as  an  effective  postulate. 

The  several  large  and  efficient  national 
associations  of  advertising  men  are  all 
trying  to  bring  their  membership  on  to 
a  plane,  and  in  agreement  with  a  creed, 
that  has  as  its  chief  article  the  observ- 
ance of  a  pretty  strict  code  of  ethics. 
There  are  three  of  these  associations, 
with  national  membership  and  sphere  of 
activity.  They  are:  The  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  America,  which  now 
includes.  Canada,  Mexico  and  England  in 
its  membership,  has  about  150  club  mem- 
bers with  more  than  12,000  individual 
members;  the  Association  of  American 
Advertisers,  made  up  of  national  adver- 
tisers; the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertising Managers,  the  membership  of 
which  is  composed  of  some  200  managers 
of  large  concerns  that  do  national  adver- 
tising. 

The  chief  aim  of  all  of  these  associa- 
tions is  to  legitimize  advertising,  as  a 
business  and  as  an  ethical  element  in  gen- 
eral business.  The  second  named  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  A.  A.  A.,  or  "the  three 
As",  is  a  purely  business  organization, 
bent  upon  forcing  advertising  mediums 
to  prove  their  claims  for  patronage,  in 
the  way  of  circulation,  etc.  The  hist 
named,  known  as  the  A.  N.  A.  M.,  works 
in  a  field  including  efficiency  as  applied 
to  the  work  of  its  members  and  a  vigor- 
ous and  comprehensive  campaign  for  the 
general  improvement  of  advertising  con- 
ditions, chiefly  with  reference  to  eliminat- 
ing objectionable  advertising  from  peri- 
odicals    and     inducing     advertisers     to 


adopt  more  truthful  and  efficient  methods. 

It  is  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  America,  known  as  the  A.  A.  C.  of  A., 
that  is  doing  the  most  consequential  as 
well  as  the  most  noticeable  work.  This,  is 
owing  to  its  scope  and  organization,  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  become  the  voice 
of  a  great  movement  in  business  looking 
toward  fairer  conditions.  It  is  organized 
for  general  work,  and  its  membership  in- 
cludes all  classes  of  business  men,  the 
only  general  limitation  being  some  inter- 
est in  advertising.  The  other  national  as- 
sociations have  very  specific  and  definite- 
ly limited  purposes.  This  great  popular 
association  is.  able  to  respond  to  any  de- 
mand that  is  made  with  sufficient  em- 
phasis and  definiteness,  which  also  may 
be  connected  with  the  activities  of  the 
advertising  nrofession  in  some  well  recog- 
nized manner. 

These  three  organizations,  together 
with  the  specialized  or  localized  work  of 
many  individual  clubs,  divisional  organi- 
zations, independent  associations  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  clubs,  and  the 
extremely  efficient  work  of  some  of  the 
great  advertising  agencies  and  individual 
advertisers,  have  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  business  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
goods  which  is  as  significant  as  it  is  gen- 
erally unknown.  The  investigator  has 
only  to  search  the  pages  of  the  big  ad- 
vertising mediums  for  a  period  covering 
the  past  five  years,  to  become  convinced 
that  there  has  come  about  a  very  great 
and  most  significant  change  in  the  gen- 
eral character  of  advertising.  One  famil- 
iar with  advertising  as  it  was  finds  that 
a  great  class  of  deceptive  advertising  has 
been  driven  out  of  respectable  mediums 
of  all  kinds. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  go  into  detail  on 
this  point,  and  also  to  describe  with  much 
more  particularity  the  work  of  these 
three  organizations,  which  are  now  doing 
far  and  away  more  for  the  general  uplift 
of  business  than  any  other  class  of  or- 
ganizations. But  as  a  page  is  only  a  page, 
it  is  not  possible.  I  shall  be  glad,  however, 
to  assisl  any  reader  who  wishes  further 
to  investigate  the  wonderful  phenome- 
non of  advertising  playing  the  part  of 
the  greatest  purifying  influence  in  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  very  evident  selfish 
motive  of  increasing  trade  through  ad- 
vertising. 
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In  the  Realm  of  Insurance 

Kv  W.  E.  Underwood 


On  this  occasion,  instead  of  selecting  two 
or  three  subjects  related  to  insurance  on 
which  to  build  as  many  brief  discourses,  we 
propose  to  discuss  in  plain,  matter-of-fact 
fashion  a  few  of  the  many  inquiries  which 
of  late  have  been  received  by  this  depart- 
ment from  readers.  At  irregular  intervals  in 
the  future,  if  this  departure  from  the  beaten 
track  shall  seem  to  be  a  success,  the  experi- 
ment will  be  repeated. 

The  questions  which  come  to  us  represent 
real  human  needs.  All  are  requests  for  guid- 
ance. Some  are  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  as  well  as  the  solvency  of  insur- 
ers; some  want  advice  on  how  best  to  mini- 
mize past  mistakes ;  others  desire  explana- 
tions respecting  the  comparative  differences 
between  several  plans  of  insurance;  and 
there  are  those  who,  contemplating  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  insurance  they  are 
carrying,  lay  before  us,  the  various  proposi- 
tions received  from  agents  and  ask  our  aid 
in  making-  the  proper  selection. 

Some  of  these  letters  reflect  the  awful  dev- 
astation wrought  by  the  assessment  associa- 
tions of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  ago, 
for  they  come  from  men  who  have  become 
uninsurable  through  age  and  physical  in- 
firmities, but  who  are  making  heroic  sacri- 
fices to  pay  the  crushing  premiums  actually 
required  to  keep  their  policies  alive.  Most  of 
the  promoters  of  those  assessment  organiza- 
tions are  either  dead  or  out  of  the  insurance 
business;  the  majority  of  them  were  rankly 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  life  insurance,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  of  them  were 
conscienceless.  But  not  all  of  them  are  dead, 
nor  are  they  all  retired  from  the  insurance 
business.  Some  of  them  have  grown  venera- 
ble, comparatively  wealthy;  they  have  aban- 
doned assessmentism,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  legal  reserve  system  which  they  formerly 
maligned  and  denounced,  and  are  regarded, 
by  those  unacquainted  with  their  careers,  as 
among  the  original  real  things  in  life  insur- 
ance. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  had  something  to 
s.ay  on  the  subject  of  rebating,  and  referred 
to  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  by 
companies  and  State  officials  in  their  efforts 
to  abolish  the  practice.  We  are  in  receipt  of 
a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Guy  Haythorn,  of 
Wichita,  Kan.  He  says: 

"How  would  this  do  as  a  remedy?  Let  all 
the  first  class  old  line  companies,  before  re- 
ceiving   or   allowing   an    application    for   a 
policy,  require  the  agent  and  the  insured  to 
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jointly  or  separately  make  an  affidavit 
(which  must  be  properly  acknowledged) 
that  there  has  been  no  agreement,  express 
or  implied,  between  them  that  any  amount 
of  money,  or  any  valuable  thing,  should  be 
paid  back  as  a  rebate,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  by  any  third  person  or  persons; 
and,  furthermore,  let  each  solemnly  bind 
himself  not  to  pay  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
accept,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rebate,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  future  time." 
Our  correspondent  explains  that  he  has 
had  no  experience  as  an  insurance  solicitor 
and  frankly  admits  that  the  proposed  rem- 
edy may  be  impracticable.  We  have  some 
misgivings  as  to  its  efficacy,  based  on  the 
belief  that  State  cannot  make  such  a  re- 
quirement of  a  citizen  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  lawful  com- 
modity. Again,  if  it  can  be  enforced,  it 
would  hold  only  the  honest  among  solicitors 
and  insurants,  and  the  dishonest  would  suc- 
cessfully evade  it. 

A  gentleman  in  Franklin,  O.,  whose  iden- 
tity it  is  not  necessary  to  disclose,  explains 
that,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  he  has 
carried  a  certain  amount  of  insurance  in 
one  of  the  leading  companies,  using  the  an- 
nual dividends  in  part  payment  of  the  pre- 
miums, and  that  now  he  is  in  a  position  to 
increase  the  amount  and  leave  the  dividends 
to  accumulate.  He  has  about  concluded  that 
he  should  have  the  contracts  paid  up  by  the 
time  he  is  sixty.  He  continues: 

'  "Now  I  have  thought  to  take  another  $ 

of  insurance.  I  have  been  considering  an- 
other policy  with  the  ,  or  one  with 

the .  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  which 

is  better  for  me.  I  would  want  this  policy  to 
become  a  paid-up  policy,  I  think,  and  would 
probably  want  one  or  other  of  them  to  be 
paid  as  an  endowment.  .  .  .  Now,,  for 
my  purposes,  which  is  the  better,  an  Ordi- 
nary Life  policy  with  the ,  leaving 

my  dividends  with  the  company  to  mature 
the    policy,    or    a    similar    policy    with    the 

,  allowing  the  policy  to  mature  under 

their plan?" 

The  intimate  details  contained  in  this 
communication  are  omitted  here,  and  our 
reply  has  been  forwarded  by  mail. 

From  Webb  City,  Mo.,  we  have  received 
the  following  request,  signed  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Jenkins: 

"I  am  a  regular  reader  of  The  Independ- 
ent and  am  greatly  interested  in  your  arti- 
cles on  insurance.  At  your  convenience  will 
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you  kindly  publish  an  article  exp'aining  the 
reserve  feature  of  life  insurance?  How 
amount  is  fixed?  What  does  3  per  cent.,  SV2 
per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  basis  really  mean? 
Why  does  a  3^  or  4  per  cent,  policy  carry 
a  less  loan  or  cash  value — which  is  the  re- 
serve— than  a  3  per  cent,  policy?  What  rela- 
tion has  the  American  Table  of  Mortality 
to  the  percentage  basis  a  company  is  on? 

"An  insurance  agent  explained  this  to  me, 
but  I  don't  catch  it.  Perhaps  these  questions 
are  so  simple  that  they  would  not  deserve 
space  in  your  articles;  if  so,  please  refer  me 
to  where  detailed  information  could  be 
found.  The  agent  referred  to  seemed  to 
think  it  such  a  simple  matter  that  I  feel  I 
am  exceedingly  dull  not  to  grasp  it." 

There  is  just  a  little  less  information 
extant  among  policyholders  and  agents 
on  the  subject  proposed  by  our  correspond- 
ent than  on  any  other  connected  with 
life  insurance.  To  reverse  the  order  of  the 
questions:  the  American  Table  of  Mortality 
(the  one  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States)  assumes  that,  of  a  given  number  of 
insured  persons  of  a  given  age  holding  Or- 
dinary Life  policies,  the  last  one  will  die  in 
his  ninety-sixth  year.  When  that  man  dies, 
the  reserve  to  the  credit  of  his  policy  will 
exactly  equal  its  face.  With  the  interest 
which  was.  earned,  he  has,  in  his  premiums, 
paid  it  into  the  company  himself.  His  an- 
nual level  premium  contained  what  we  may 
call  three  elements:  a  certain  sum,  deter- 
mined by  the  Mortality  Table,  to  be  used  in 
paying  death  claims;  a  second  sum,  safely 
large  enough,  to  meet  the  expense  incident 
to  carrying  on  the  business;  and  a  third 
sum  to  be  retained  and  invested  at  an  as- 
sumed interest  rate,  known  as  the  reserve. 
The  death  claims  of  those  whose  deaths  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  last  man  were  paid  for 
out  of  the  current  mortality  contributions, 
plus  the  reserves  to  the  credit  of  their  poli- 
cies ;  and  in  each  case  these  two  elements 
exactly  equaled  the  amount  of  the  claims. 
Therefore,  the  reserve  is  that  sum,  contrib- 
uted yearly,  and  improved  at  the  rate  of  in- 
terest assumed,  which  will,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Mortality  Table,  equal  the 
death  claim. 

A  "3  per  cent.,  3V2  per  cent,  or  4  per 
cent,  basis"  means  that  the  rate  of  interest 
assumed  for  investing  the  reserve  is  3  per 
cent.,  3V2  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent. 

A  3V2  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  reserve  is 
smaller  in  amount  than  a  3  per  cent,  re- 
serve because  more  money  is  required  to  in- 
vest at  3  per  cent,  to  secure  a  given  result 
in  a  specified  period  of  time  than  is  required 
if  the  interest  rate  is  higher.  Loan  and  cash 


surrender  values  are  based  on  reserve  val- 
ues. The  lower  the  rate  of  interest  assumed, 
the  higher  the  reserve  investment  must  be, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  present  tendency  is  toward  the  3  per 
cent,  reserve  as  the  safest  assumption,  and 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before  all  the  in- 
surance outstanding  will  be  carried  on  that 
basis.  That  the  assumed  rate  will  ever  fall 
below  that  figure  in  this  country  is  quite 
improbable.  To  conclude,  we  will  repeat 
what  is  generally  known:  that  dividends, 
so  called,  consist  of  the  savings  made  on  the 
assumed  expenses,  savings  made  on  the  as- 
sumed mortality,  and  excess  interest  earned 
on  reserves. 

Notes 

Testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  at  Washington 
one  day  last  week,  Mr.  A.  M.  Best,  an  insur- 
ance expert,  stated  that  soon  after  the  San 
Francisco  fire  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  tried  to  or- 
ganize a  fire  insurance  trust  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000,000.  Mr.  Morgan  knows  about  as 
much  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  their  nature 
and  power,  as  any  man  alive  and  certainly 
knows  that  a  monopoly  in  that  branch  of 
trade  is  impossible.  He  may  have  thought 
of  organizing  a  huge  corporation  to  do  a 
fire  insurance  business,  but  evidently  re- 
garded it,  after  investigation,  as  too  uncer- 
tain as.  a  maker  of  profit. 

The  Nassau  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  Dutchess  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Poughkeepsie  have  been 
merged  into  one  corporation  under  the  name 
The  Nassau  and  Dutchess  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
combination,  as  certified  by  the  examiners 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Department,  as 
of  date  June  30,  1912,  was  as  follows:  Total 
admitted  assets,  $1,495,976;  total  liabilities, 
except  capital,  $771,760;  capital  stock, 
$400,000;  surplus,  $324,216;  surplus  to  pol- 
icyholders, $724,216. 

Mr.  William  B.  Ellison,  of  New  York 
City,  a  lawyer  who  has  some  fire  insurance 
practice,  has  received  an  appointment  from 
Governor  Sulzer  as  a  special  commissioner 
to  investigate  the  fire  insurance  laws,  with 
a  view  to  making  recommendations  in  con- 
nection with  the  standard  form  of  policy. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a  syndi- 
cate representing  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company  of  Baltimore  has  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
American  Bonding  Company  of  Baltimore, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  latter  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  former. 
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The  Output  of  Gold 

The  world's  output  of  gold  in  1912,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  was  about  $465,000,000,  which 
exceeds  that  of  1911  by  $5,500,000  and 
makes  a  new  high  record.  The  growth  of  the 
output  is  shown  below: 

.$296,737,000 
.  327,702,000 
.  347,377,000 
.  380,288,000 
.  402,503,000 
.    412,966,000 


1890 $118,848,000  1902 

1891 130,650,000  1903 

1892 146,297,000  1904 

1893 157,494,000  1905, 

1894 181,175,000  1906. 

1895 199,304,000  1907. 

1896 202,251,000  1908 442,476,000 

1897 236,073,000  1909 454,145,000 

1898 286,879,000  1910 454,704,000 

1899 306,724,000  1911 459,500,000 

1900 254,576,000  1912 465,000,000 

1901 260,992,000 

Africa  leads  in  production,  its  output  in 
1911  having  been  about  $192,000,000;  sec- 
ond place  is  held  by  the  United  States,  with 
a  little  less  than  $100,000,000;  and  Austral- 
asia, whose  output  has  been  declining,  is 
third,  with  about  $60,000,000.  H.  D.  Mc- 
Caskey,  in  the  Geological  Survey's  report 
on  mineral  resources,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  rate  of  annual  increase  will  de- 
cline, and  that  the  demand  for  the  metal 
in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  for  the  basis 
of  national  currencies,  will  grow  faster 
than  the  supply.  The  Rand's  output,  in  his 
judgment,  will  probably  continue  to  in- 
crease for  a  few  years,  and  for  many  years 
will  be  very  large,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
in  Africa  will  decline.  The  output  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  him,  has.  prob- 
ably reached  its  highest  point. 

Prices  After  Dissolution 

Since  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
bination was  ordered  by  the  court,  the  prices 
of  petroleum  products  have  sharply  ad- 
vanced, as  well  as  the  quoted  prices  of  the 
stock  of  the  former  subsidiaries  of  the 
parent  corporation  or  Trust  in  the  share 
market.  The  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  has 
risen  from  9  cents  a  gallon,  at  the  beginning 
of  1912,  to  17  cents  at  the  present  time,  one 
cent  having  been  added  last  week.  Kero- 
sene's wholesale  price  has  been  increased  in 
a  year  from  6  to  9  cents.  In  London,  the 
strike  of  the  taxicab  drivers  is  due  to  a 
large  increase  of  the  price  they  are  re- 
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quired  by  the  cab  owners  to  pay  for  gaso- 
line. Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston,  declar- 
ing that  the  exaction  of  the  new  prices  is 
robbery,  proposes  that  the  city  shall  sell  to 
owners  of  automobiles  at  the  wholesale  rate. 

In  tne  share  market,  the  prices  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  stocks  have  moved  upward  rapidly. 
The  parent  company's  shares  were  quoted 
last  week  at  $1186,  altho  the  highest  price 
before  dissolution  was  less  than  $900,  and 
the  price  at  the  time  of  dissolution  was 
about  $675.  The  shares  of  several  of  the 
disintegrated  subsidiaries  show  great  in- 
creases. A  firm  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
transactions  in  oil  shares  says  that  in  1912 
the  holders  of  the  old  stock  and  of  pro 
rata  portions  of  the  subsidiaries'  stock  re- 
ceived in  dividends  the  equivalent  of  $60  V2 
a  share,  which  considerably  exceeds  the 
dividends  paid  before  dissolution.  In  addi- 
tion, several  of  the  companies  have  dis- 
tributed very  large  accumulated  surpluses. 

With  the  share  prices  steadily  rising,  the 
dividends  enlarged,  and  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts greatly  increased,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  consumers  are  unable  to  see  how 
the  public  has  gained  anything  by  what  is 
called  the  dissolution  of  the  combination. 

Notes 

Among  the  exports  from  this  country  in 
1912  were  11,000  miles  of  motion  picture 
films,  $30,000,000  worth  of  automobiles. 
$1,000,000  worth  of  telephones,  and  aero- 
planes valued  at  about  $125,000.  Auto- 
mobile exports  have  grown  from  $15,000,- 
000  in  1910  to  $22,000,000  in  1911.  The 
average  export  price  of  the  machines  has 
been  declining.  It  is  now  a  little  less  than 
$1000. 

The  Long  Island  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Brooklyn,  is  to  be  merged  with  the 
Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  which  will  be  the 
largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
borough,  as  it  will  have  a  capital  of  $1,500,- 
000,  a  surplus  of  about  $3,900,000,  and  re- 
sources exceeding  $30,000,000.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Theodore  F.  Miller,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  will 
retain  the  office  of  President.  This  company 
is  affiliated  to  some  extent  with  the  con- 
trolling interests  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  New  York,  and  prominent  officers 
of  the  Long  Island  company  have  been  as- 
sociated with  Rockefeller  interests  and  those 
of  the  National  City  Bank. 
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The  semi-annual  index  of  The  In- 
dependent for  the  last  six  months  is 
now  ready.  Subscribers  may  obtain  a 
copy  free  of  charge  by  sending  us  the 
request  on  a  postcard. 

Mr.  Baker's  Testimony 

There  was  a  popular  demand  in 
1908  and  1909  for  a  downward  re- 
vision of  the  tariff.  The  strength  of 
this  demand  was  not  correctly  meas- 
ured by  those  who  desired  that  the 
existing  tariff  duties  should  be  re- 
tained. In  Congress  and  elsewhere 
the  manufacturers  who  enjoyed  ex- 
cessive protection  opposed  such  re- 
ductions, as  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  believed  that  justice  required. 
They  were  successful.  A  political  re- 
volt followed,  and  now  there  is  at 
hand  a  downward  revision,  to  be 
made  by  those  who  oppose  the  doc- 
trine of  protection.  If  they  had  per- 
mitted a  just  reduction  in  1909,  and 
assisted  in  making  it,  the  new  duties 
then  enacted  probably  would  have  re- 
mained in  force  for  several  years. 
They  failed  to  appreciate  the  ten- 
dency and  force  of  public  sentiment. 

There  should  be  in  this  a  lesson  for 
Mr.  George  F.  Baker  and  other  prom- 
inent financiers  of  New  York,  for  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  for 
the  great  banks  of  this  city.  Those 
who  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  Mr.  Baker,  and  many  others  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  transactions 
for  which  Mr.  Baker  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  responsible,  should  care- 


fully consider  the  testimony  given  by 
him  before  the  Pujo  committee,  and 
should  ask  themselves  whether  they 
ought  not  to  assist  that  committee 
and  Congress  in  shaping  and  complet- 
ing legislation  affecting  concentra- 
tion of  banking  capital  and  credit.  It 
is  not  a  distinctly  competent  commit- 
tee, and  its  attitude  toward  financial 
interests  and  the  money  center  of 
the  New  World  has  been  hostile,  but 
the  representatives  of  those  inter- 
ests should  assist  it  and  thus  strive  to 
procure  fair  legislation.  Mr.  Baker 
said  to  the  committee  that  he  thought 
the  concentration  of  the  control  of 
credit  had  "gone  about  far  enough." 
How  is  further  concentration  to  be 
prevented?  Mr.  Baker  himself,  and 
those  associated  with  him,  should 
strive  to  answer  this  question  for  the 
committee.  We  quote  from  the  record 
of  the  proceedings : 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
go  farther? 

A.  It  might  not  be  dangerous,  but  s.till  it 
has  gone  about  far  enough.  In  good  hands 
I'  do  not  see  that  it  would  do  any  harm.  If 
it  got  into  bad  hands  it  would  be  very  bad. 

Q.  If  it  got  into  bad  hands  it  would  wreck 
the  country? 

A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  could  get 
into  bad  hands. 

Q.  You  admit  that  if  this  concentration, 
to  the  point  to  which  it  has  gone,  were  by 
any  action  to  get  into  bad  hands,  it  would 
wreck  the  count  ry? 

A.  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  condition.  I 

said  I  thought  it  would  be  bad,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  wreck  the  country.  I  do  not 
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think  bad  hands  could  manage  it.  They 
could  not  retain  the  deposits  nor  the  securi- 
ties. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  this  concentration 
which  has  come  about  and  the  power  that  it 
brings  with  it  getting  into  the  hands  of 
very  ambitious  men,  perhaps  not  over- 
scrupulous. You  see  a  peril  in  that  do  you 
not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  safety,  if  you  think  there  is 
safety  in  the  situation,  really  lies  in  the 
personnel  of  the  men? 

A.  Very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  comfortable  sit- 
uation for  a  great  country  to  be  in? 

A.  Not  entirely. 

The  people'  by  means  of  their  legis- 
lators, should  take  measures  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  the  country,  and 
to  prevent  great  injustice  and  wrong, 
if  the  power  should  fall  into  bad 
hands.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Baker  expressed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  late  Jay  Gould.  He  was  saying 
to  the  committee  that  he  saw  no  im- 
propriety in  being  a  director  of  each 
of  two  competing  railroads: 

"Jay  Gould  used  to  say,  and  he  told  me 
once,  that  the  greatest  success  he  had  was 
in  being  on  two  boards  where  he  could  ad- 
just differences  that,  might  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance.  I  consider  him  a 
good  authority.  That  is  what  he  stated  was 
his  success,  and  I  bei  eved  him." 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  not  care  to  see  the  great  power, 
as  to  which  Mr.  Baker  had  testified, 
in  the  hands  of  men  like  the  late  Mr. 
Gould. 

So  far  as  we  can  estimate  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  public  opinion,  it 
may  be  described  as  follows :  There  is 
a  widespread  conviction  that  the 
public  has  been  and  is  unjustly  taxed, 
or  robbed,  by  means  of  legislation 
and  by  institutions  and  systems  sup- 
ported by  legislation.  The  enormous 
private  fortunes  of  these  days  are  re- 
garded as,  in  most  cases,  the  fruit  of 
such  conditions.  The  people  think 
they  have  been  forced  to  contribute 
to  these  fortunes  through  the  agencies 
of  manufacturing  combinations,  ex- 
cessive tariff  duties,  and  banking  al- 
liances. Many  have  come  to  regard 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  with' 


hostility,  because  they  believe  it  to  be 
the  instrument  with  which  the  collec- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  private 
taxes  is  accomplished.  When  they 
read  such  testimony  as  Mr.  Baker's, 
about  the  enormous  profits  of  his  na- 
tional bank  ($86,000,000  in  fifty 
years,  upon  an  original  capital  of 
$500,000),  about  the  interlocking  di- 
rectorates, the  highly  profitable  un- 
derwritings,  etc.,  they  are  confirmed 
in  their  belief  that  there  is  great  need 
of  reform.  Their  representatives  in 
Congress  and  in  Legislatures  are  in- 
clined to  propose  changes  which  will 
involve  severe  Federal  or  State  regu- 
lation. Mr.  Sulzer,  the  new  Governor 
of  New  York,  is  about  to  ask  for 
legislation,  it  is  understood,  requir- 
ing the  incorporation  and  official 
supervision  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Federal  regulation  of  the 
same  Exchange  will  probably  be  pro- 
posed at  Washington.  It  would  be 
politic  for  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Exchange  to  begin  the  work  of 
regulation  and  reform.  There  are 
evils  which  could  be  removed  by  their 
own  action.  We  do  not  hear  that  they 
are  attempting  in  this  way  to  fore- 
stall the  work  of  Congress  or  the 
State  Legislature.  It  may  be  that  both 
at  Washington  and  at  Albany  the 
measures  proposed  will  be  in  part 
harmful  rather  than  beneficial.  The 
arguments  of  the  Exchange  should  be 
fully  presented  in  both  places,  and 
,the  Exchange  should  show  a  willing- 
ness to  promote  such  changes  as  the 
public  interest  requires. 

This  also  should  be  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Baker  and  other  financiers  of  his 
rank.  It  is  known,  we  think,  in  Wash- 
ington that  public  opinion  will  ap- 
prove legislation  of  much  severity  af- 
fecting the  financial  system  and 
transactions  and  institutions  to  which 
Mr.  Baker's  testimony  related.  A  part 
of  this  legislation  may  be  uncalled 
for  and  even  harmful.  As  we  have 
said,  those  who  would  be  primarily 
and  directly  affected  by  it  should 
strive,  in  cooperation  with  the  com* 
mittee,  to  shape  it  in  a  beneficial  way. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  public.   Neither  the 
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leading  financiers  of  New  York  nor 
the  Stock  Exchange  should  blunder 
now  as  the  Republican  protectionists 
did  in  1909,  when  the  tariff  was  taken 
up  for  revision. 

Deliberate  Militarism 

And  now  we  are  to  have  an  Army 
League!  The  announcement  of  the 
new  organization,  sponsored  by  a  list 
of  notable  gentlemen,  has  just  been 
given  out  at  Washington. 

Tho  it  is  claimed  in  its  initial 
manifesto  that  the  object  of  the 
League  is  not  "to  create  a  large 
standing  army  or  to  preach  militar- 
ism in  the  United  States,"  it  is  sig- 
nificantly added  "preparedness  is  the 
best  insurance  against  war."  It  can 
fairly  be  assumed,  we  think,  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  League  will 
be  to  saddle  upon  the  nation  a  great 
and  ever  greater  army.  Unless  it  is 
totally  different  from  the  other 
Army  and  Navy  Leagues  in  exist- 
ence, that  is  precisely  what  it  is  cre- 
ated for  and  will  try  to  do. 

There  is  every  political,  economic 
and  moral  reason  for  not  increasing 
the  size  of  our  army.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  not  an  enemy  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  nor  are  we  likely 
to  have  one  if  we  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness and  live  up  to  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions. But  even  granting  the  possi- 
bility of  war  with  a  first-class  power 
— second-class  powers  can  manifestly 
be  left  out  of  consideration — our  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  temper  of 
our  hundred-million  population  make 
us  absolutely  safe  from  invasion. 
It  is  disheartening  to  see  this  mili- 
tary madness  sedulously  being  culti- 
vated in  free  America,  especially 
when  fostered  by  otherwise  good  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Our  peace  organi- 
zations should  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  this  new  Army  League,  as  well  as 
on  the  older  Navy  League.  Let  them 
heed  not  the  counsels  of  those  Elder 
Statesmen,  who,  like  ex-President 
Eliot,  would  have  them  follow  rather 
than  lead  public  opinion  on  the  arma- 
ment question. 


The  Price  of  Books 


The  saffron-backed  French v  book 
which  bears  the  price,  "Three  francs 
fifty  centimes,"  stamped  on  its  back, 
and  costs  the  New  Yorker  seventy- 
five  cents  at  Brentano's,  sells  in  Paris 
for  three  francs — or  about  fifty-eight 
cents.  This  is  what  the  Frenchman 
pays  for  most  of  his  fiction,  verse, 
drama,  politics,  popular  science — the 
chief  exceptions  being  works  freely 
illustrated,  memoirs  of  a  sort  strictly 
limited  in  appeal  and  works  of  schol- 
arship that  run  to  more  than,  say, 
350  pages.  These  cost  the  Parisian 
four  francs  or  five — rarely  more,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  editions  of  luxury, 
while  there  are  many  desirable  re- 
prints available  at  five,  ten,  twelve 
and  twenty  cents.  The  American  in 
France  revels  in  the  opportunity  to 
read  and  to  possess  books  for  himself 
at  prices  he  can  afford.  That  is  why 
he  is  perturbed  at  the  threat  of  the 
French  publishers  that  they  may 
raise  their  prices  by  almost  ten  cents. 
As  for  the  frugal  Gaul,  the  prospect 
throws  him  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
trolled excitement.  In  a  newspaper 
we  read — but  let  us  translate: 

It  is  not  for  bibliophiles  that  volumes  of 
the  current  type  are  destined.  The  biblio- 
phile does  not  read  his  books;  he  prides  him- 
self on  showing  them  to  his  friends  and  gaz- 
ing at  their  backs,  magnificently  bound  and 
well  ranged  on  the  shelves  of  his  bookcase. 
The  yellow  volume  at  three  francs,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  raison  d'etre  save  that 
of  being  read.  The  purchaser  of  these 
modest  paper-bound  books  without  outside 
finery  is  a  man  who  reads.  Enjoyment  of 
the  works  of  the  spirit  almost  always  goes 
with  a  mediocre  bank  account,  for  it  is  not 
a  lucrative  taste  and  it  prevents  one  from 
giving  himself  up  to  more  fruitful  enter- 
prises. Far  from  being  willing  or  able  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  its  books,  the  reading 
public  manifestly  demands  more  moderate 
prices  than  those  ruling  to-day.  Three 
francs  already  frighten  it  a  little;  three- 
fifty  will  infallibly  send  it  out  on  strike. 

These  observations  apply  also  to 
the  American  book  public,  that  even 
now  pays  far  more  than  "three-fifty" 
for  its  books.  There  are  many  books 
which  would  attain  large  enough 
sales  actually  to  increase  the  publish- 
ers'   profits   were   they   issued   at   a 
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smaller  margin  of  profit.  There  are 
other  works,  especially  books  of 
travel  and  various  kinds  of  transla- 
tions, which  publishers  pay  out  un- 
reasonably with  punky  paper  and 
oceans  of  margin  and  inordinately 
large  type:  all  that  they  may  make 
an  excessive  price  seem  reasonable. 
A  great  opportunity  offers  itself  to- 
day to  the  well-established  publisher 
who  will  cut  loose  from  some  of  the 
traditions  of  his  trade  and  issue  new 
books  for  the  people  at  prices  that  the 
people  can  afford  to  pay — as  has  been 
done  so  far  only  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain notable  series  of  "classics."  Even 
these  are  sold  at  a  great  advance  over 
the  English  prices — partly  because 
of  the  higher  cost  of  production  here 
and  the  protective  tariff.  The  higher 
type  of  newspaper  and  the  best  of 
the  magazines  are  the  real  literary 
bargains  of  the  age,  and  have  circu- 
lation and  influence. 

For  Church  Reunion 

The  Episcopal  Commission  for  a 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Or- 
der has  sent  out,  from  its  chairman, 
Dr.  Manning,  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Gar- 
diner, secretary,  Gardiner,  Me.,  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  those  in- 
terested in  its  plan  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.  Among  such  The  In- 
dependent is  to  be  counted. 

We  regret  that  the  signers  antici- 
pate that  years  will  pass  before  the 
conference  can  be  held;  so  much  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prepa- 
ration. The  first  question,  they  say,  is 
"whether  we  Christians  really  desire 
reunion."  Of  that  we  have  no  doubt, 
so  far  as  Protestantism  is  concerned, 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  American 
Protestantism,  and  equally  of  British 
Protestantism,  is  already  in  feder- 
ated union,  and  separate  denomina- 
tions are  successively  consolidating. 
But  perhaps  federation  does  not  meet 
the  point  which  the  Commission  has 
in  view.  Other  questions  which  they 
raise  as  preliminary  are  serious,  and 
we  hope  will  not  wreck  the  project: 

Have  we  that  deep  and  definite  faith  in 


the  one  Lord  which  must  fill  us  with  the  de- 
sire to  unite  in  His  one  Body?  What  are 
faith  and  membership  in  Christ?  Is  the  re- 
lation of  the  Christian  to  Christ  merely  in- 
dividual, or  does  it  constitute  membership 
in  a  body?  Is  that  body  merely  a  human  or- 
ganization, self -originating1,  or  is  it  the 
living,  continuous  Body  of  the  one  Lord? 
What  is,  the  Church?  Has  it  any  authority, 
and,  if  any,  what?  What  is  the  basis  of  its 
claims? 

We  had  supposed  these  were  the 
questions  that  were  to  be  discussed 
in  the  World's  Conference.  If  they 
must  be  settled  first,  there  may  be  in- 
definite delay.  And  yet  in  the  pro- 
posed conference  they  could  never  be 
settled  except  by  allowing  liberty  to 
differ.  We  like  the  proposal  of  the 
Commission  that  in  smaller  or  larger 
groups  men  meet  together  to  discover 
how  far  they  are  prepared  for  fur- 
ther reunion,  and  we  suggest  that 
those  interested  write  to  the  secre- 
tary, when  they  will  be  put  oil  the 
mailing-list  and  will  receive  what- 
ever documents  are  issued. 

Forbidding  to  Marry 

The  only  ex-president  of  the  United 
States  earnestly  denounced  the  eva- 
sion of  the  duties  of  paternity  as  an 
act  of  treason  to  the  country,  but  dur- 
ing his  administration  a  midshipman 
was  dismissed  from  the  navy  for  the 
crime  of  marrying  and  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  reinstated  into 
the  service.  If  his  intention  had 
been  less  honorable  the  naval  au- 
thorities would  not  have  regarded  his 
offense  so  serious. 

The  only  ex-president  of  Harvard 
has  eloquently  argued  for  early  mar- 
riages, but  Harvard,  alone  among  the 
secular  universities  of  the  United 
States,  maintains  the  old  monastic 
rule  that  a  fellowship  is  forfeited  if 
the  incumbent  marries.  Minor  love 
affairs,  not  having  as  their  object 
matrimony,  are  not  inquired  into  by 
the  university. 

Of  what  avail  are  these  good  coun- 
sels if  the  following  of  them  is  for- 
bidden? Why  should  the  influence  of 
the  army  and  the  navy  and  the  uni- 
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versity  be  exerted  against  a  normal 
and  proper  manner  of  life?  The 
graduates  from  our  military  and 
naval  academies  are  picked  young 
men,  selected  for  physical  and  mental 
excellence  from  every  State  in  the 
union  and  rigidly  sifted  by  a  course 
designed  especially  to  eliminate  the 
unfit.  The  Harvard  fellows  have 
proved  their  intellectual  superiority 
by  a  long  series  of  competitive  exami- 
nations. Yet  these  men,  because  of 
their  exceptional  qualifications,  are 
compelled  to  remain  celibate  until  late 
in  life  while  the  stupid,  the  lazy  and 
the  unambitious  are  free  to  transmit 
their  characteristics  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Darwinism  as  a  theory  has 
long  been  taught  in  our  colleges.  The 
moral  lesson  of  Darwinism  they  have 
yet  to  learn.  And  to  the  authority  of 
Darwin  we  can  add  that  of  Milton : 

Our    Maker    bids    increase;    who    bids    ab- 
stain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man. 

The  Idaho  Contempt  Case 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  act  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  that  it 
should  have  put  two  editors  of  an 
Idaho  journal  in  prison  for  reprint- 
ing a  vigorous  utterance  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
had  excluded  the  Roosevelt  electors 
from  the  official  ballot,  just  as  the 
California  Supreme  Court  had  ex- 
cluded the  Taft  electors.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  very  indignant  and  exprest 
himself  very  vigorously,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom. What  he  wrote  the  editors  re- 
printed, and  now  they  have  to  go  to 
prison  for  it.  It  was  contempt  of  the 
court. 

Such  action  will  hurt  the  court 
more  than  it  will  protect  it.  Just  such 
an  act  aids  the  movement  to  reduce 
the  power  of  courts  to  protect  them- 
selves in  contempt  cases.  To  criticize 
a  court's  action  ought  not  to  be  for- 
bidden. A  court  at  times  deserves 
criticism,  and  its  action  is  criticized 
by  a  higher  court.  Even  the  decisions 
of  a  supreme  court  may  be  wrong 
and  unjust,  as  a  multitude  of  people 
believed  and  fully  said   in  the  case 


of  the  Dold  Scott  decision.  Certainly 
the  addresses  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  ought  to  be  privileged  if 
anything  is,  and  newspapers  ought 
not  to  be  forbidden  to  copy  them.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Idaho  and  California 
supreme  courts  were  correct  or  not — 
the  presumption  is  that  they  were 
correct — but  the  people  have  the 
right  to  think  them  wrong  and  to  say 
so  strongly.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  very  angry  that  two 
men  should  be  imprisoned  for  repeat- 
ing his  words. 

Another  Sort  of  King  George 

With  the  New  Year  we  may  prop- 
erly congratulate  the  Mother  Coun- 
try that  she  has  a  king  of  whom  she 
does  not  need  to  be  ashamed,  even 
tho  he  bears  the  name  of  George.  The 
world  praised  God  when  the  other 
line  of  Georges  ended,  but  only 
words  of  praise  are  given  to  him  who 
stands  fair,  with  his  honored  queen, 
to  rehabilitate  the  name.  What  was 
thought  of  the  last  George  may  be 
seen  from  the  editorial  on  his  death 
by  the  London  Times.  It  said : 

The  truth  is  that  there  never  was  an  in- 
dividual less  regretted  by  his  fellow  crea- 
tures than  this  deceased  king.  What  eye 
has  wept  for  him?  What  heart  has  heaved 
one  throb  of  unmercenary  sorrow?  Was 
there  at  any  time  a  gorgeous  pageant  on  the 
stage  more  completely  forgotten  than  he  has 
been,  even  from  the  day  on  which  the  her- 
alds proclaimed  his  successor?     .     .     . 

If  George  IV  ever  had  a  friend — a  de- 
voted friend — in  any  rank  of  life,  we  pro- 
test that  the  name  of  him  or  her  has  not 
yet  reached  us.  An  inveterate  voluptuary, 
especially  if  he  be  an  artificial  person,  is  of 
all  known  beings  the  most  selfish.  Selfish- 
ness is  the  true  repellent  of  human  sympa- 
thy. Selfishness  feels  no  attachment,  and 
invites  none;  it  is  the  charnel-house  of  the 
affections.  Nothing  mote  remains  to  be  said 
or  done  about  George  IV  but  to  pay  as  we 
must  for  his  profusion,  and  to  turn  his 
had  example  to  some  account  by  tying  up 
the  hands  of  those  who  come  after  him  in 
what  concerns  tin   public  money. 

That  was  written  only  eighty  years 
ago. 
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The  Canal  Treaty 


Prof.  George  G.  Wilson  of  Har- 
vard University,  lecturing  on  the 
Panama  Canal  at  the  University  of 
Paris  says: 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  may  not 
meet  present  conditions,  as  it  was  drafted 
when  the  canal  zone  was  foreign  territory, 
whereas  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

It  looks  rather  as  tho  the  professor 
had  never  read  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  for  that  document  makes  ex- 
press provision  for  the  change  in 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
was  even  then  anticipated,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

IV.  It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  or  of  international  rela- 
tions of  the  country  or  countries  traversed 
by  the  before  mentioned  canal  shall  affect 
the  general  principle  of  neutralization  or 
the  obligations  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  under  the  present  treaty. 

The  Power  of  the  General  Will 

Do  reckless  and  ruthless  men  ever 
picture  to  themselves  the  power  of 
the  General  Will? 

Do  they  ever  find  time  to  read  the 
story  of  the  reckless  and  ruthless 
men  of  other  days?  Do  they  ever 
think  why  it  is  that  greed  and  egoism 
of  the  monstrous  sort  leave  no  endur- 
ing achievements? 

Alexander  and  Caesar,  the  Italian 
despots,  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
Stuart  kings  and  the  Bourbon  mon- 
arch, who  declared  he  was  the  State, 
Robespierre  and  Napoleon,  were  not 
smaller  men  than  Tweed  and  Mur- 
phy, than  Aldrich  and  Mellen,  than 
Ettor  and  Haywood.  Yet  the  reckless 
and  ruthless  men  of  to-day  go  about 
their  ambitious  undertakings  with 
the  world-old  self-confidence  that  has 
led  the  fatuous  of  all  generations  to 
disaster. 

The  general  will  is  like  the  giant 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  diffused  and 
intangible,  elusive  and  hidden.  It  lets 
men  play  with  it,  and  seemingly  defy 
it ;  but  when  they  have  defied  too  far, 
it  kills  like  the  lightning  and  wrecks 
like  the  tempest. 


The  men  who  built  up  the  slave 
power  in  America  thought  that  they 
were  safe.  The  men  who  have  been 
building  up  the  capitalistc  power 
have  believed  that  they  were  safe. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  still  think  that 
they  are  safe.  The  men  who  are  de- 
vising a  power  of  violence  and  de- 
struction in  the  hope  of  overturning 
organized  society  and  devastating 
civilization,  will  cherish  for  a  time 
the  delusion  that  they  are  safe.  They 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  past; 
they  have  no  power  to  analyze  the 
present.  They  will  move  straight  on 
to  their  destiny. 

And  so  will  the  general  will.  In  its 
own  time  and  in  its  own  way  the 
general  will  will  crush  them.  Thru 
ages  of  slow  progress  the  general 
will  has  created  social  order.  It  will 
maintain  civilization ;  it  will  broaden 
opportunity;  it  will  establish  justice. 
Not  many  men  will  understand  it, 
but  every  man  will  heed  it.  Every 
man  will  learn  to  work  with  it  and 
thru  it  for  the  achievement  of  gen- 
eral human  ends,  or  he  will  be  broken 
and  thrown  to  the  scrap  heap  by  it. 

Complacent  Ignorance 

Many  things  would  go  better  than 
they  do  in  the  United  States  if  our 
elaborate  machinery  of  education 
worked  more  effectively  than  it  does 
to  dispel  ignorance.  Its  principal 
business  just  now  seems  to  be  to  con- 
vert ignorance  of  the  plain  or  ele- 
mental kind  into  the  complacent  va- 
riety. 

As  populations  go  the  American 
population  is  not  illiterate.  Nearly 
everybody  can  read  the  baseball 
bulletins  and  the  bargain  day  ads. 
Much  too  small  a  proportion  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  primary 
schools  goes  on  to  high  school  study, 
but  the  number  could  be  increased  if 
it  were  as  well  worth  while  to  in- 
crease it  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in 
Germany.  A  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  youth  of  both 
sexes  goes  to  college.  As  long  as  the 
net  result  of  American  college  educa- 
tion is  what  it  is  at  present,  there  is 
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no  very  good  reason,  that  we  can 
think  of,  why  the  proportion  should 
be  larger. 

A  child,  a  youth  or  a  man  is  ig- 
norant in  the  elemental  way  when  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  read  or  write, 
and  when  his  mind  has  no  content  of 
those  facts  and  ideas  which  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  The 
child  or  the  youth  or  the  man  is  ig- 
norant in  the  complacent  way  when 
he  thinks  that  he  can  read  and  write, 
tho  in  fact  he  cannot,  and  when  he 
supposes  (quite  honestly  perhaps) 
that  his  head  is  stored  with  informa- 
tion when  in  fact  it  is  not. 

Now  if  any  cheerful  optimist 
among  our  professional  or  amateur 
"educators"  sincerely  believes  that 
our  schools  and  colleges  are  educat- 
ing American  children  and  youth  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  dispelling  ig- 
norance instead  of  teaching  it  the 
manners  and  the  consciousness  of 
complacency,  he  should  try  a  few 
simple  experiments. 

Let  him  take  at  random  from  the 
highest  grades  in  American  primary 
schools  a  thousand  children  and  dis- 
cover how  many  of  them  can  with 
any  sense  or  understanding  read  a 
page  of  a  simply  told  story,  or  a 
plainly  worded  paragraph  from  a 
municipal  ordinance,  or  a  card  of 
shop  instructions  issued  to  the  em- 
ployees of  a  mill;  and  how  many  of 
them  can  write  a  neat,  legible  hand. 

Let  him  choose  in  like  manner  a 
thousand  High  School  boys  and  girls 
and  discover  how  many  of  them  can 
do  any  one  of  the  four  following 
things  quickly  and  accurately:  (1) 
perform  the  arithmetical  operations 
that  arise  in  every-day  business  ac- 
counts and  in  simple  mensuration; 
(2)  correct  a  carelessly  written  com- 
position or  a  galley  of  printer's 
proof;  (3)  read  at  sight  a  news- 
paper in  any  one  foreign  language; 
(4)  weigh  or  measure  solids  and 
liquids  as  accurately  as  a  pharma- 
cist's clerk  is  obliged  to  weigh  them. 

Finally,  let  him  choose  college 
graduates  at  random  and  discover 
how  many  per  thousand  can  do  any 
one  of  the  following  things:   (1)  talk 


easily,  felicitously  and  accurately, 
when  unexpectedly  called  on,  upon 
some  one  phase  of  English  literature, 
upon  some  one  chapter  of  American 
or  English  history;  (2)  in  an  emer- 
gency help  an  engineering  acquaint- 
ance make  calculations  involving  no 
mathematics  beyond  elementary  alge- 
bra and  trigonometry;  (3)  explain 
in  a  simple  way  but  accurately  to  a 
group  of  settlement  workers  the  bio- 
logical basis  of  the  germ  theory  of 
diseases  like  tuberculosis  and  ty- 
phoid, or  explain  to  a  famers'  insti- 
tute the  Mendelian  basis  of  selective 
breeding;  (4)  write  a  decently  ex- 
prest  letter  to  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent in  French,  or  Spanish,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Latin. 

For  our  part  we  should  like  to 
know  how  many  American  school 
principals  and  superintendents,  col- 
lege and  university  presidents  and 
"educators"  not  otherwise  classified, 
would  like  to  see  their  theories,  facts 
and  practical  performances  subjected 
to  these  simple  tests. 

We  predict  that  if  the  tests  were 
made  in  good  faith  our  educational 
"plant"  would  be  subjected  to  a  radi- 
cal overhauling. 

Every  human  being  must  live  and 
die  ignorant  of  many  things.  The 
educated  man  or  woman  is  one  whose 
ignorance  has  been  dispelled,  not 
glossed  over,  in  respect  of  some 
things.  The  educational  institutions 
of  each  grade  should  train  a  majority 
of  their  students  to  do  some  one  thing 
well ;  to  know  at  least  one  thing  ac- 
curately. 

The  primary  schools  should  see  to 
it  that  a  majority  of  their  pupils  can 
read  and  write  well.  The  secondary 
schools  should  see  to  it  that  a  ma- 
jority of  their  pupils  can  express 
themselves  in  their  own  language 
simply  and  accurately,  and  know  ac- 
curately and  use  readily  either  an- 
other language  or  the  elements  of  at 
least  one  science.  The  college  should 
see  to  it  that  a  majority  of  its  stu- 
dents can  express  themselves  in 
speech  and  writing  not  only  accu- 
rately, but  also  felicitously,  and  know 
enough  of  some  one  branch  of  litera- 
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ture,  history  or  physical  science  to 
make  worthy  use  of  it  for  themselves 
and  their  fellowmen. 

At  the  present  time  our  educa- 
tional institutions  are  not  doing  their 
job. 

The  Jewel  Consistency 

A  correspondent  who  is  indignant 
at  our  condemnation  of  the  McNa- 
maras  and  the  Syndicalists  for  re- 
sorting to  violence  in  behalf  of  labor 
challenges  us  to  republish  the  edi- 
torials of  The  Independent  at  the 
time  of  the  John  Brown  raid,  hoping 
thereby  to  convict  us  of  insincerity  in 
our  present  condemnation  of  violence. 
The  Independent  makes  no  profes- 
sion of  absolute  immutability  and 
consistency  and  no  one  of  the  present 
corps  of  editors  was  on  the  paper  in 
1859.  But  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge  and  we  print  below  the  es- 
sential paragraphs  of  the  two  most 
important  editorial  utterances  of  that 
period,  the  first  published  in  the  issue 
of  October  20,  1859,  at  the  time  when 
the  news  of  the  raid  was  first  re- 
ceived, and  the  second  published  De- 
cember 8,  1859,  when  John  Brown 
was  executed: 

In  another  column  will  be  found  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  late  exciting  affair  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  an 
infatuated  scheme  of  a  few  men  to  abet  the 
escape  of  slaves  by  a  violent  outbreak  pro- 
ducing public  confusion  and  alarm.  The  in- 
stigator was  a  somewhat  famous  man, 
familiarly  known  in  Kansas  broils  as  "Old 
Brown,"  or  "Ossawatamie  Brown."  Exas- 
perated by  the  outrages  of  the  Propagand- 
ists of  Slavery  in  Kansas;  having  seen  four 
of  his,  sons  butchered  by  the  Missouri  ruf- 
fians; his  own  life  having  been  threatened, 
and  hunted  for  a  reward,  the  old  man  was 
transformed  from  an  honest,  sturdy  farmer, 
into  a  lawless  brigand,  and  having  vowed 
vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  confusion  in 
Kansas,  he  had  chosen  to  imitate  their 
murderous  forays,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  a  slave  State.  As  Brown  was 
accustomed  in  Kansas  to  get  up  fighting  ex- 
peditions on  his  own  account,  and  not  as  the 
representative  of  any  party  in  the  territory, 
so  he  has  gone  into  this  fearful  venture  of 
death,  solely  on  his  own  responsibility.  Un- 
less, his  movement  was  part  of  a  widespread 


scheme  of  insurrection,  now  frustrated  by  a 
premature  outbreak,  it  was  in  every  point  of 
view  the  height  of  madness;  and  even  if  it 
stood  related  to  such  a  scheme,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  both  foolish  and  criminal. 

John  Brown  failed  in  his  scheme  of  a 
general  slave  stampede  (he  never  planned 
an  insurrection  or  a  revolution)  because  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  was  imprac- 
ticable. The  slaves  were  not  prepared  for 
it,  nor  was  there  any  feasible  mode  of  ac- 
complishing it.  Such  a  movement,  always 
doubtful  and  hazardous  when  the  slaves 
themselves  are  enlisted  in  it,  must,  of 
course,  be  futile  when  they  are  not  ripe  for 
it;  and  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  safety  and  the 
lives  of  a  whole  community  in  an  unsolicited 
and  necessarily  hopeless  attempt  to  benefit 
any  portion  of  it,  is  a  measure  that  cannot 
be  justified  by  any  code  of  ethics,  natural  or 
Christian.  The  motive  of  the  actors  may  be 
good,  their  character  unselfish  and  sincere, 
their  object  may  be  just  and  righteous,  and 
under  favoring  circumstances,  even  the 
means  employed  might  be  justifiable; — but 
the  sheer  impossibility  of  doing  the  thing 
proposed  makes  such  an  attempt  unwar- 
rantable. Success  even  in  a  good  cause  does 
not  always  justify  the  means  by  which  it  is 
achieved;  but  the  impossibility  of  success 
may  well  discredit  means  which  are  always 
doubtful  in  their  own  nature,  and  can  be 
justified  only  by  circumstances. 

There  is  no  limit  to  which  one  may  not  go 
in  protesting  morally,  by  word  and  example, 
against  a  wicked  law.  If  that  law  seizes 
upon  him  thus  protesting,  and  makes  him  its 
victim,  he  dies  a  martyr  for  the  right.  But 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  take  up  arms 
and  assail  the  law  by  violence,  and  challenge 
its  penalty  as  a  combatant.  It  is  one  thing 
to  oppose  a  wrong  by  argument,  and  to 
testify  against  it  even  unto  death,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  put  in  jeopardy  all  the  in- 
terests, of  society  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
rectifying  one  by  physical  force. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  ex- 
tracts that  then  as  now  The  Inde- 
pendent stood  for  the  righting  of 
wrongs  by  argument  and  the  ballot 
and  condemned  the  use  of  violence 
on  the  ground  of  both  morality  and 
expediency.  Just  as  in  the  old  days 
we  alienated  some  of  our  friends  be- 
cause we  could  not  approve  of  John 
Brown's  raid  so  within  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  lost  subscribers  be- 
cause we  have  denounced  the  use  of 
violence  by  the  militant  suffragettes 
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in  England  and  by  the  militant  indus- 
trialists in  America.  Nevertheless  we 
shall  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  remedy 
in  a  peaceable  way  the  many  injus- 
tices under  which  the  laboring  classes 
and  the  women  are  suffering. 

Father  Lagrange 

The  late  condemnation  of  the 
writings  of  Father  Lagrange,  editor 
of  the  Revue  Biblique,  for  heresy, 
forbidding  his  writings  to  be  read  by 
students  for  the  priesthood,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  scholars 
over  the  world,  as  he  was  known  thru 
the  Revue  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Dominican  Biblical  Institute  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  response  to  requests  made 
to  the  Sacred  Congregation  which 
condemned  him  it  has  specified  at 
some  length  his  errors,  which  we 
give  briefly.  His  articles  in  the  Revue 
Biblique  excessively  abound,  it  is  said, 
in  eulogies  of  rationalistic  writers, 
praising  their  erudition,  and  speak 
with  irony  of  Catholic  writers  whose 
views  are  not  "liberal."  The  contribu- 
tors of  the  Revue  do  the  same,  and 
among  them  are  some  apostates,  and 
others  justly  suspected  for  their  lib- 
eral views. 

Father  Lagrange  has  disparaged 
inspiration,  admitting  historical  in- 
accuracies in  the  sacred  text.  He  says 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents,  all  the  rest  of  the 
history  down  to  the  time  of  Abraham 
is  an  "immense  void."  In  his  books 
he  speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  control  the  teaching 
of  exegetes.  He  utters  serious  errors 
as  to  the  origin  and  truth  of  the  four 
Gospels.  He  says  that  Mark  and  the 
Logia  were  the  chief  sources  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.  In  his  commentary 
on  Judges  he  has  so  treated  of  its 
sources  as  to  throw  discredit  on  its 
historical  reliability.  He  has  also 
ignored  the  exegesis  of  the  Fathers, 
as  well  as  of  Catholic  scholars,  to  give 
preference  to  heterodox  writers.  It 
appears  that  Father  Lagrange's  "er- 
rors" are  those  that  are  prevalent 
among  Protestant  scholars;  and  the 
Biblical     Commission     has     decided 


every  question  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive manner. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Father 
Lagrange  as  a  loyal  child  of  the 
Church  has  bowed  respectfully  to  the 
condemnation  of  his  writings,  but 
does  not  say  that  he  changes  his 
views.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  do  any  more  writing. 

Haywood  Rejected  by  Socialists 

The  Socialist  party  has  evidently 
tired  of  the  antics  of  Wiliam  D.  Hay- 
wood. A  referendum  for  his  recall  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  proposed  by  the  State  or- 
ganizations of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
membership  and  is  now  being  voted 
on.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  will 
be  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Haywood  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  a  year 
ago,  receiving  the  third  highest  vote 
among  the  candidates.  His  success  at 
the  time  was  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  information  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  membership 
regarding  his  views  on  principle  and 
tactics.  Since  then  he  has  gradually 
thrown  off  his  disguises  and  has 
taken  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Anarchists.  In  particular 
he  has  violated  the  clause  in  the 
party  constitution,  prohibiting  the 
advocacy  of  sabotage  of  violence. 
This  clause  was  adopted  at  the  In- 
dianapolis convention  last  May  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  against  the  strenu- 
ous protests  of  the  Haywood  element, 
and  was  afterward  confirmed  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  party  mem- 
bership. Haywood's  attitude  on  this 
question  has  since  then  aroused  bit- 
ter protests  from  the  party  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  antagonism  came 
when,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  in  a 
public  speech  in  New  York  City,  he 
openly  counseled  sabotage  as  well  as 
abstention  from  political  action.  The 
formal  demand  for  his  recall  was 
made  immediately  afterward.  Other 
proceedings  have  also  been  taken 
against  him,  demanding  his  expul- 
sion from  the  party. 
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In  Brief 

We  have  the  following  from  Mr.  Andre 
Tridon: 

"Allow  me  to  take  exception  to  one  sen- 
tence contained  in  your  editorial  upon  the 
subject  of  direct  action.  It  reads: 

"  'Mr.  Tridon  tells  us  how  to  do  it.  Coal 
can  be  set  on  fire  in  the  pockets,  explosives, 
etc.' 

This  is  not  my  statement,  but  a  quotation 
from  Pouget's  speech;  for  personally  I  dis- 
approve of  destructive  sabotage.  Other  con- 
siderations left  aside,  that  form  of  direct 
action  is  illogical;  of  what  use  would  the 
shops  be  to  the  workers  on  the  'Red  Dawn' 
if  by  that  time  all  the  machinery  had  been 
sabotaged  into  scrap  iron?  Sabotage  of  the 
kind  which  is  beneficial  to  the  consumer  and 
passive  resistance  are  the  only  direct  action 
weapons  I  approve  of  in  case  of  strike. 
When  the  hotel  workers  asked  me  the  other 
day  to  give  them  a  definition  of  sabotage  ac- 
cording to  the  leaders  of  the  General  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  I  took  special  care  to 
caution  them  against  following  the  example 
of  some  Washington  chefs,  who  had  mixed 
caustic  potash  with  the  rood,  thereby  in- 
juring perfectly  innocent  parties." 

Mr.  Tridon's  article,  publisht  in  the 
same  issue  with  an  editorial,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate approval. 

The  Crawford-Sulzer  bill,  embodying  the 
suggestions  of  President  Taft  concerning  an 
international  conference  to  consider  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  causes  of  the  increase 
in  recent  years,  is  still  pending  in  the  House. 
It  has  been  passed  in  the  Senate.  We  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  opposed  in  the  House 
by  either  the  majority  or  the  minority.  Final 
action  should  not  be  delayed.  Unofficial  as- 
surances that  invitations  to  take  part  in  the 
proposed  conference  will  be  accepted  have 
been  received  from  several  European  coun- 
tries. The  work  for  which  provision  is  made 
in  the  pending  bill  should  have  been  under- 
taken some  time  ago.  There  is  need  both 
here  and  abroad  of  an  authoritative  report 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  living. 

It  is  shown  by  complete  returns  that  the 
popular  vote  at  the  election  in  November 
las,t  was  about  15,033,000,  or  larger  by  145,- 
000  than  that  of  1908.  When  allowance  is 
made,  however,  for  the  women  added  in 
two  States,  and  for  the  admission  of  two 
territories,  there  is  really  a  loss  of  more 
than  300,000.  The  Prohibition  vote  was  less 
by  47,000  than  that  of  four  years  ago.  The 
Socialist  vote  rose  from  420,000  to  900,000, 


and  nearly  half  of  the  gain  is  found  in  the 
States,  of  California,  Washington,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wilson's  vote 
was  less  than  Mr.  Bryan's  1908  vote  by  105,- 
000,  and  the  combined  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
vote  exceeded  it  by  1,311,000. 

While  we  were  not  satisfied  with  the  com- 
position or  the  Industrial  Commission 
nominated  by  President  Taft,  we  regret 
that,  with  other  nominations,  it  is  likely  to  be 
held  up  by  the  Senate  and  to  fail.  We  have 
received  more  than  one  letter  from  men 
whose  judgment  are  much  respected  par- 
ticularly commending  the  choice  of  Senator 
Sutherland  as  a  man  who  has  devoted  more 
study  than  any  other  member  of  either 
House  of  Congress  to  labor  questi.ons  and 
industrial  legislation,  and  who  has  ear- 
nestly labored  for  the  appointment  of  the 
commission.  As  chairman  the  value  of  the 
commission's  work  would  depend  largely 
on  his  devotion  to  it. 

The  occasion  for  the  granting  by  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington  of  a 
special  honor  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  as 
Patron  of  Arts  and  Letters,  is  his  putting 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hyvernat  for 
publication  the  wonderful  collection  of 
Coptic  manuscripts  which  he  acquired  at  a 
very  high  cost.  Prof.  Hyvernat  is  our  most 
distinguished  scholar  of  the  Coptic  language, 
and  edits  the  Coptic  literature  for  the  great 
series  of  Oriental  Christian  Fathers  being 
issued  by  Catholic  scholars  of  Europe.  Of 
all  men  Mr.  Morgan  most  deserves  that 
honor. 

A  number  of  ecclesiastical  journals  are 
finding  fault  because  Cathedral  fraternal 
societies,  such  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
take  in  members  who  are  not  practical 
Catholics,  that  is,  do  not  go  to  confession 
and  to  mass  once  a  year;  and  they  are  ask- 
ing to  "fine-comb  our  fraternals."  If  excom- 
municated there  why  not  excommunicate 
them  also  from  the  church?  Are  they  not 
counted  and  credited  to  the  Church,  millions 
of  them?  Have  they  not  been  made  trustees 
of  Cathedrals?  Must  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus be  stricter  than  the  Church? 

We  have  been  concerned  somewhat  lest 
the  Democratic  Congress  should  pass  the 
bill  to  drop  the  Philippines.  We  observe 
that  the  Washington  Post,  which  has  a  way 
of  anticipating  the  policy  of  the  party,  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  retaining  control  of 
the  Islands. 

Russia  warns  foreign  airmen  that  they 
must  not  cross  her  frontier  or  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  shot.  As  many  airmen 
as.  choose  are  welcome  to  fly  all  over  the 
United  States. 


A  Christmas  in  Panama 


By  James  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.D ,  LL.D. 

[Prosidenl    Scherer   of   the  Throop   Polytechnic   Institute,    Pasadena,    spenl    the   recenl    holidays   in    Pan- 
ama,  and   gives   us   this  glowing  account  of  the    trip. — Editor.] 


Canal  or  no  canal,  a  trip  to  Pana- 
ma is  the  ideal  journey  for  Christ- 
mas. We  steamed  out  of  the  cold  fogs 
of  New  York  harbor,  thru  a  "con- 
fused sea"  that  upset  some  of  the 
stoutest  passengers  into  the  tran- 
quility of  Southern  waters  and  the 
balmy  warmth  of  tropical  sunshine, 
to  find  Kingston  a  delight  and  Pana- 
ma City  itself  a  reve- 
lation of  romantic 
old-world  entrance- 
ment.  Why  need  one 
travel  to  Europe 
when  he  has  only  to 
take  the  next  Pull- 
man for  Mexico  in 
order  to  "feel  the 
soft  tread  of  history 
under  his  feet"  and 
catch  the  enthralling 
aroma  of  a  vanished 
civilization  ?  From 
Columbus  to  Bryce, 
we  Americans  have 
depended  on  other 
folk  to  discover  our 
environment  to  us ! 
Now  that  the  fame  of 
the  new  poet,  John 
Masefield,  has  been 
sealed  by  the  Royal 
Society,    it   is   to   be 


THE    GREYHOUND    CAYUKA 


Approaching  Kingston,  we  our- 
selves first  shipwrecked  and  then  res- 
cued a  boat's  crew.  The  dusky  Ja- 
maican pilot  having  clambered  aloft 
over  the  side  of  our  steamer,  his 
cayuka,  manned  by  four  sturdy  ne- 
groes, grappled  to  us  with  a  rope 
tether,  and  swished  swiftly  along 
thru  the  water  as  only  a  razor-back 
cayuka  can.  The 
steersman,  however, 
had  evidently  spent 
his  Sunday  "in  his 
cups,"  and  these  had 
been  rather  too  full; 
for,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated warnings 
from  the  stroke-oar, 
who  served  as  an- 
chor -  post  for  the 
tether,  he  cut  capers 
with  this  greyhound 
canoe,  swerving  her 
now  out  from  the 
ship  at  sharp  angles, 
and  then  testing  how 
sharply  he  could 
drive  her  in  toward 
us  without  plunging 
smash  against  the 
keel — an  ivory  grin 
slashing  his  counte- 
nance, while  all  our 


.,,  The    Black    Steersman  cutting    capers    with 

hoped    that    we    will  his  tethered  canoe— just  before  the  acdd.  in.  passengers     crowded 

begin    to    turn    the  over  the  rail  forming 

leaves  of  his  forgotten  prose  work,  the  "gallery"  for  whom  he  so  proud- 

On    the    Spanish    Main,    published  ly  performed.  But,  alack !  our  merry 

in    1906.    The   spicy   breezes   of   the  steersman  at  length  shot  towards  us 

Caribbean    Sea    are    redolent    with  too  sharply  and  could  not  recover  his 

the     memories     of    the     three     Co-  rudder.  In  a  trice  an  overturned  cay- 

lumbuses,  de  Leon  and  de  Soto,  Ve-  uka  bobbed  among  the  waves  a  mile 

lasquez  and  Balboa,  to  say  nothing  of  behind  us,  surrounded  by  four  black 

bold    buccaneers    such    as    Morgan,  bobbing  heads.  Our  great  ship  swept 

Dreamy  as  these  romantic  waters  arc,  in  a  slow   majestic  circle  backward 

one  could  easily  imagine  some  stately  thru    the    turquoise    sea,  a    lifeboat 

galleon   looming   against  a   cloud   in  was  rapidly  lowered,   and  presently 

the  distance,  full-rigged  and  billow-  four  soaked   oarsmen   were   snoring 


ing,  with  Captain  Hook,  his  snicker- 
snee in  hand,  standing  boldly,  arms 
folded;  on  the  poop, 


peacefully  on  one  of  the  hatches, 
while  their  hoisted  cayuka — dug 
bodily  from  a  gigantic  cottonwood, 
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and  named  the  "Watina" — snoozed 
lazily  across  our  bows,  like  a  rescued 
papoose,  submitting  tamely  to  the  im- 
pudent camera. 

No  "mild-eyed  Caribs"  welcomed 
us  to  Jamaica's  fragrant  shores,  but 
there  was  greeting  enough,  for  all 
that.  Kingston  keeps  perpetual  holi- 
day, but  at  Christmas  time  its  boun- 
ty fairly  overflows,  so  that  the  raw- 
est stranger  yields  speedily  to  the 
seductive  hospitality  of  these  dusky 


lotus-eavers  in  the  land  of  the  "al- 
ways afternoon."  The  most  voluptu- 
ous dreams  of  the  tropics  are  here 
quite  amply  fulfilled.  At  the  Myrtle 
Bank  hotel — what  name  could  be 
more  beautiful  or  more  appropriate? 
— ocean  breezes  make  music  among 
the  palm  branches,  and  the  sea  sleeps 
under  one's  elbow,  while  delicious 
rare  fishes  are  served  on  silver  trays, 
and  one  rich  luscious  fruit  after  an- 
other tempts  the  eye  and  the  palate 


THE    CLAMOROUS    CONFUSION.  OF   THE      KINGSTON    MARKET    PLACE 


ROCK    BOTTOM 
The   sitrn   on   this  behemoth    reads  :      "This    Shovel   on  Canal  Bottom." 


conjointly.  What  a  riot  of  color  and 
sound  there  is  in  the  marketplace! 
No  Oriental  bazaar  can  surpass  it  in 
musky  splendor  or  clamorous  con- 
fusion or  dirt.  Gay  multitudinous 
streamers  of  fluttering  ribbons,  coiled 
ropes  of  mellow  Jamaican  tobacco, 
stacked  in  rows  like  headless  casks, 
immense  and  innumerable  trays  of 
ogling  fly-blown  fishes,  pyramids  of 
pineapples  and  mountains  of  man- 
goes, cords  of  real  yams,  benches 
loaded  with  filigree  gewgaws,  swing- 
ing, screeching  parrots  and  pert 
monkeys,  jostling  good-natured  el- 
bows, balancing  huge  loads  of  mer- 
chandise on  unbending  black  heads, 
and  a  clamor  of  human  tongues  that 
could  surely  outbabble  Babel — such  is 
the  kaleidoscopic  marketplace  at 
Kingston.  Outside  the  city,  thru  ave- 
nues of  the  Royal  Poinciana,  one 
reaches  the  lovely  Hope  Gardens,  as 
beautiful  with  tropical  verdure  and 
foliage  and  flower  as  the  imagination 
of  Balzac  himself  could  conceive  of. 
Here,  in  this  perfect  Arcadia,  we 
appropriately  left  the  bridal  couple 
whose  friends  had  showered  the 
decks  with  rice  in  cold  New  York, 


congratulating  them  on  their  good 
judgment  in  staging  their  honey- 
moon. 

The  best  thing  to  do  on  reaching 
Colon  is  to  take  the  next  train  for 
Panama.  The  contrast  between  these 
two  places  is  startlingly  sharp  and 
definite,  seeing  they  are  so  close  to- 
gether, only  a  little  more  than  two 
hours  apart  by  the  railroad.  Colon  is 
a  vulgar  border  town,  consisting  of 
several  miles  of  parallel  streets 
packed  with  tame  flat  houses,  all  of  a 
sordid  sameness,  whose  inhabitants 
loaf  and  chatter  in  the  steaming  hot 
sunshine  with  "Manana"  as  their 
everlasting  shibboleth.  Panama  is  a 
glorious  city  of  old,  builded  with  cas- 
tles from  Spain. 

It  is  a  good  railroad  by  which  one 
plunges  into  the  wilderness;  our  first 
experiment  in  government  owner- 
ship is  a  pleasing  success.  The  new 
line,  entirely  on  the  east  hank  of  the 
Canal,  has  been  just  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  a   mile.    However, 

this  new  line  is  now  used  Tor  only  a 
part  of  the  journey,  our  train  cross- 
ing to  the  west  bank  at  Gorgona, 
and   getting  over  on  the   east   side 
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again  at  Corozal.  From  Colon  one 
jumps  sheer  into  the  jungle.  Altho 
the  rainy  season  was  but  a  fortnight 
gone,  so  that  the  vegetation  had 
barely  had  a  chance  to  rest  from 
growing  and  begin  blooming,  it  had 
made  brave  use  of  the  respite.  Most 
noticeable  were  the  gorgeous  blos- 
soms of  the  lignum  vitae,  purple  and 
yellow  in  splendor.  So  plentiful  is 
this  wonderful  iron  wood  in  the  jun- 
gle that  the  French  actually  used  it 
for  cross-ties,  boring  holes  for  the 
spikes,  which  would  have  bent  and 
broken  if  driven.  Our  government, 
however,  has  imported  softer  wood 
for  this  purpose,  as  there  was  no 
time  for  hole-boring  when  long  sec- 
tions of  track  had  to  be  lifted  bodily 
and  relocated  almost  on  a  moment's 
notice,  as  the  exigencies  of  engineer- 
ing might  require.  Orchids,  in  the 
most  opulent  variety,  feed  on  the 
trees  that  crowd  and  struggle  for 
fuller  life  in  the  dank  swamps,  fight- 
ing their  way  to  the  sunshine.  The 
railway  is  just  a  tunnel  thru  the  jun- 
gle, a  wonderful  achievement  in  it- 
self. It  is  flatly  incredible  that  Bal- 


boa transported,  with  the  aid  of 
thousands  of  Indians,  the  material 
for  a  fleet  across  this  barrier  of 
slushy  tangle  and  forest-crowned 
mountains  and  wild  rivers  between 
the  two  oceans;  only,  the  fact  is,  he 
did.  The  smallest  honor  we  can  give 
this  magnificent  man  is  to  send  the 
first  vessel  thru  the  Canal  on  the  25th 
of  next  September,  his  anniversary, 
as  is  now  proposed.  Of  course  our 
thoughts  were  full  of  him  all  the  time 
we  were  on  the  Isthmus,  and  we 
thought  of  him  in  those  most  fitting 
words  of  Keats — 

When  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

And  it  was  two  new  "planets"  that 
"swam  into  our  ken"  when  first  the 
great  full  moon,  and  then  the  royal 
sun,  arose  and  looked  on  us  at  Pana- 
ma from  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in- 
stead of  sinking  to  sleep  in  it,  as  well- 
behaved  suns  and  moons  do  in  Cali- 
fornia. To  Californians,  too,  who  are 
used  to  a  four-day  trip  across  the 
continent,  it  was  a  marvelous  thing 
to  cross  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  to  the  minute. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  Panama 
on  the  full-orbed  evening  of  Christ- 
mas? Venetian  palaces  seemed  to 
crown  the  hills  and  crowd  the  narrow 
echoing  streets;  every  window  twin- 
kling with  an  extra,  holiday  light,  for 
it  is  not  only  the  night  of  the  sacred 
festival,  but  the  President  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  North  has  come 
to  town,  and  there  will  shortly  be  a 
grand  ball  to  welcome  him,  at  which 
the  President  of  Panama  himself  will 
be  present,  together  with  four  ex- 
presidents  of  this  infant  Republic, 
whereas  the  old  United  States  can 
boast  only  its  redoubtable  One!  Tin- 
kling mandolins  and  twanging  gui- 
tars make  the  aromatic  charm  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  flowers  and  royal 
palms  to  become  sensible,  as  it  were, 
to  the  hearing.  Panaman  beauties, 
crowned  with  wonderful  flowering 
head-pieces  but  bare  as  to  their 
tawny  feet  patter  and  chatter  on  the 
pavement  of  the  latticed  courts,  or 
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from  myriad  overswung  balconies. 
And  the  sea  wall!  The  Spanish  King 
whose  coffers  built  it  remarked  that 
it  ought  to  be  visible  even  from  Spain, 
it  cost  so  much ;  and  here  it  is  today,  a 
lasting  monument  to  Spanish  munifi- 
cence, rising  precipitous  far  above 
the  splashing  tides,  facing  the  blue 
ocean  fearlessly,  flanking  this  an- 
cient city  of  hills,  dungeons  beneath 
it,  a  silent  sentry  pacing  its  moonlit 
ramparts — the  veriest  bit  of  visual- 
ized romance  that  human  eyes  may 
behold:  The  most  precious  benefit  of 
travel  is  by  way  of  memory.  Always 
hereafter  hung  between  two  etchings 
in  the  gallery  of  remembered  delights 
— the  Japanese  Inland  Sea  in  cherry 
time,  and  a  Venetian  lagoon  bathed 
in  impossible  Turner  light-of-gold — I 
shall  carry  this  picture  of  Panama 
from  its  old  sea  wall  on  the  full-moon 
Christmas  night  of  1912. 

But  it  is  time  to  switch  off  senti- 
ment, return  to  Tivoli  and  go  to  bed, 
for  to-morrow  we  are  to  join  the 
President's  train  and  see  the  big 
business  of  the  Canal. 

An  elevated  lake  across  the  Isth- 
mus,  confined  by  gates   of  steel  at 


TAIT    BOULDER 

A  steam  shovel  lifting  a  mass  of  rock  weighing 
between  nine  and  ten  tons — as  seen  from  the 
President's    train. 


either  end — such  is  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  head  of  this  lake,  on  the 
north,  is  held  back  aloft  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  huge  dam,  equipped 
with  a  set  of  hydraulic  elevators,  or 
locks,  in  which  ships  will  ride  up  and 
down.  The  lake  is  to  be  shaped, 
roughly,  like  a  "stingaree,"  or  sting 
ray,  floating  eighty-five  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  an  area  of  164  square 
miles.  Its  broad  head  or  body  is 
twenty-three  miles  in  length ;  its  tail, 
nine  miles  long,  cuts  a  narrow  slash 
thru  the  continental  divide,  straight 
for  the  Pacific,  near  whose  doors  two 
other  sets  of  elevators  do  their  work 
without  aid  from  a  dam.  Lake  Gatun 
is  fed  by  a  copious  unfailing  river, 
whose  surplus  waters  are  let  out  into 
the  Atlantic  thru  a  spillway  in  the 
big  dam.  There  is  plentiful  power  to 
keep  the  hydraulic  elevators  running 
full  time,  and  that  is  why  we  have  a 
lock  canal.  It  is  far  easier,  by  the  use 
of  this  free  supply  of  fresh  water,  to 
lift  ships  over  the  mountains  than  it 
would  be  to  lowei*  the  mountains  and 
the  bed  of  the  charges  down  to  the  sea 
level. 

It  is  a  most  stupendous  achieve- 
ment, just  as  it  stands  to-day.  One 
must  go  there  if  he  would  clearly 
comprehend  it.  Photographs  are 
lamely  inadequate;  they  want  the 
proper  perspective,  and  are  unim- 
pressive. Mr.  Pennell's  drawings  are 
far  better.  The  reality  is  like  the 
forges  of  Vulcan,  the  gorges  of  Cy- 
clops, the  furrows  that  Thor  might 
have  dug  in  Valhalla.  In  a  few 
months  the  water  will  be  wholly  on, 
and  the  splendor  of  herculean  labors 
covered  forever;  to-day,  and  to-day 
only,  the  Canal  is  the  wonderful 
sight  of  the  world,  a  grand  canyon 
hollowed  out  by  man  to  harness  Nep- 
tune. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  I  saw 
it  from  the  President's  train.  Con- 
trary to  common  belief,  a  larger 
force  of  hands  is  at  work  than  at 
any  time  since  labor  began ;  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Zone  being  now  about 
40,000,  one-eighth  white.  All  depart- 
ments of  this  vast  labor  army  are  in 
full  action,  working  twelve  hours  a 
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day — from  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
steam  shovels,  whose  smoke  clouds 
the  valley,  and  the  resounding  bat- 
tering rams  within  the  gigantic  steel 
chambers,  to  the  needle-guns  of  the 
air-drills,   and    the    random    picket 


with  his  oil-gun, 
quitoes.  Ceaselessly 
the  transportation 
them  conveying 
forces  of  earth  to 
Atlantic,  the  other 


[Jan.  16 

shooting  mos- 
and  endless  roll 
trains,  half  of 
the  vanquished 
a  grave  in  the 
half  headed  for 
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the  Pacific.  Everywhere  in  the  Zone 
there  is  thrift;  even  this  dirt  is -not 
wasted.  Two  breakwaters  are  being 
built  out  of  it  and  the  boulders,  one 
to  protect  the  Bay  of  Limon  from 
Atlantic  "northers,"  the  other  to  de- 
fend Pacific  ships  from  a  belligerent 
current  that  cuts  in  at  right  angles 
to  the  Canal's  southern  mouth. 

The  steam  shovels,  which  might 
well  be  nicknamed  "teddies"  if  only 
they  wore  glasses,  challenged  the 
rapt  attention  of  the  President,  with 
their  gleaming  rows  of  steel  teeth 
and  their  strenuous  capacity  for  busi- 
ness. One  of  them,  to  the  sound  of 
Presidential  applause,  picked  up  a 
regular  Taft  boulder  of  some  nine  or 
ten  tons,  reserved  for  his  special 
amusement,  and  deposited  it  on  a 
waiting  flat-car  with  the  precision  of 
a  golfer  teeing  his  ball.  Each  behe- 
moth was  neatly  labeled  for  Presi- 
dential inspection,  showing  its  rela- 
tion to  the  ultimate  base.  Some  bore 
signs  like  the  one  in  my  picture: 
"This  Shovel  on  Canal  Bottom"; 
while  others  ranged  all  the  way  up 
to  "Thirty-three  Feet  Above  Canal 
Bottom."  There  were  long  piles  of 
incessant  drills,  suggesting  great 
grasshoppers,  perched  on  the  sides 
of  Culebra  cut,  and  sometimes  high 
on  the  hills,  chattering  petulantly 
while  kicking  gimlet  holes  into 
the  rocky  soil  so  that  blasts  of 
dynamite  could  ease  the  way  for  the 
shovels. 

I  have  likened  the  shape  of  the  Ca- 
nal to  a  "stingaree."  As  with  that 
ugly  little  sea  devil,  its  sting  is  in  its 
tail — Culebra,  or  Snake,  Cut.  Here 
befall  nearly  all  the  troubles  that  are 
turning  the  Colonel's  hair  a  whiter 
gray.  Especially  slides.  There  was  a 
huge  one  at  Christmas,  as  tho 
for  the  President's  delectation.  Just 
a  mass  of  avalanched  mountain 
dumped  into  the  ditch,  to  keep  the 
steam  shovelers  busy  on  redoubled 
duty.  These  slides  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue, even  after  the  Canal  is  com- 
pleted ;  but  huge  suction  dredges  will 
suck  the  bottom  clear  "in  less  than 
no  time." 

The  Canal  gives  an  emphatic  im- 


pression of  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. Culebra  Cut  is  in  line  with  the 
•schedule  for  next  September,  while 
of  the  three  sets  of  locks  Miraflores 
is  94  per  cent  and  Pedro  Miguel  (or 
"Peter  Magill,"  as  we  call  him)  99 
per  cent  finished.  The  chief  forces  of 
mechanical  construction  are  engaged 
with  the  giant  locks  at  Gatun,  three 
in  number,  with  their  enormous 
emergency  dams,  but  this  work  also 
is  highly  advanced  (being  93  per 
cent  completed),  and  will  be  finished 
long  before  the  Cut  is  scooped  clean. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  an  efficiency  rec- 
ord for  every  American  to  be  proud 
of;  for,  while  the  amount  of  excava- 
tion has  proved  to  be  90  per  cent 
more  than  the  original  estimate,  the 
calculated  time  for  the  removal  of 
material  has  been  reduced  30  per 
cent. 

It  is  hard  to  accord  too  much 
praise  to  "the  Kitchener  of  the  Ca- 
nal"— Colonel  Goethals  (pronounced 
Go'-thalls).  His  hold  on  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Zone  people  is  unmodified. 
They  like  him  because  he  is  "so  just 
and  so  modest,"  as  they  phrase  it, 
working  by  methods  "peculiarly  his 
own."  One  important  phase  of  this 
method  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  des- 
potism. The  men  like  to  tell  you  how 
he  has,  more  than  once,  overridden 
the  entire  Commission,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  tug  captain;  and  how 
"the  Colonel  is  most  generally  right." 
This  was  the  answer  I  got,  for  ex- 
ample, concerning  his  plan  for  the 
depopulation  of  the  Zone.  As  I  dis- 
cerned it,  there  are  two  chief  grounds 
on  which  he  may  base  this  opinion; 
one  military,  the  other  sanitary.  The 
defense  of  a  large  body  of  civilians 
so  far  from  home  would  be  enor- 
mously difficult  in  case  of  war,  the 
.jungle  affording  unbounded  opportu- 
nities for  ambuscade  and  guerrilla 
warfare;  while  sanitary  problems  are 
indefinitely  multiplied  by  coloniza- 
tion, the  yellow  fever  mosquito 
breeding  only  around  human  habita- 
tions, and  being  difficult  to  control 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  set- 
tlement. 

Colonel  Gorgas  rivals  his  chief  in 
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the  admiration  and  affection  of  the 
"natives,"  as  our  American  residents 
have  begun  to  call  themselves.  They 
have  a  Society  of  the  Chagres  down 
there,  to  which  anyone  is  eligible  who 
has  remained  for  six  years,  the  but- 
ton being  a  black  disk  surrounded  by 
a  gold  circle  and  bearing  six  bars.  I 
talked  long  with  an  Ohioan  who 
seems  to  know  the  Zone  from 
rim  to  rim.  He  remembers  the 
pestilential  days,  before  Gorgas, 
when  rats  and  cats,  dogs  and 
horses,  were  living  sores;  and 
points  now  to  a  bill  of  health 
that  shames  New  York.  Engineer 
Wallace,  according  to  him,  was  driv- 
en away  by  dread  of  disease,  "and 
small  blame  to  him."  It  was  Colonel 
Gorgas  who  made  the  building  of  the 
Canal  possible  thru  making  the 
Isthmus  habitable  by  people  from 
the  temperate  zone.  The  headstones 
of  countless  dead  Frenchmen  dot 
many  a  hillside;  but  every  American 
seems  to  be  a  living  monument  to 
Colonel  Gorgas,  whom  my  Chagres 
friend  proudly  pronounced  not  only 
a  prime  health  officer,  but  also  his 
"ideal  of  a  perfect  gentleman." 
Every  creature  on  the  Isthmus,  in 
fact,  sings  the  praises  of  this  modest 
Georgia  doctor,  except  the  mosquito, 
who,  they  tell  us,  is  ashamed  to  sing, 
and  to  bite — "he  is  afraid  of  Colonel 
Gorgas."  I  saw  in  the  cars  of  the 
Panama  Railway  what  I  have  never 


seen  in  "the  States":  a  little  ingeni- 
ous trap-box  near  the  tank  of  cold, 
filtered  water,  with  the  generous  leg- 
end, "Sanitary  Cup  —  Pull  One." 
There  they  are  for  the  pulling ;  while 
we  have  only  got  so  far,  here  at 
home,  as  to  deprive  the  traveling  pub- 
lic of  any  cup  whatsoever  unless  they 
chance  to  have  one  about  them.  Six 
years  ago  Mr.  Taft  accorded  great 
praise  to  Colonel  Gorgas  for  his 
work  in  checking  yellow  fever,  but 
added:  "It  does  seem  an  almost  im- 
possible, a  hopeless  task,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  malaria."  The  little  sur- 
geon, however,  has  cut  down  the 
grass,  and  dispersed  or  discouraged 
the  anopheles. 

President  Taft  has  never  done  any- 
thing better  than  his  effort  to  sanc- 
tion and  advance  the  benevolent  des- 
potism that  rules  and  should  rule  the 
Canal  Zone.  If  a  foolish  Senate  en- 
deavors to  balk  him  and  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  this  splendid  American 
achievement,  in  order  to  play  peanut 
politics,  there  should  be  instant  and 
stinging  rebuke.  Further,  the  iniquity 
of  a  subterfuge  subsidy  must  be  re- 
moved, under  the  pretext  of  free  tolls 
to  coastwise  ships,  and  good  faith 
demonstrated  toward  England.  Con- 
gress should  be  forced  to  keep  step 
with  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
such  leaders  as  Goethals  and  Gorgas. 

Pasadena,   Cal. 


Song  of  the  Wind 

By  Thomas  E.  Burke 

Like  an  unfettered  flame  I  swept  the  vale, 
Kissing  a  tear  drop  from  a  rosebud's  cheek, 

And  as  I  sped  full  fast  upon  the  gale 

"Come  back,  my  love,"  I  heard  her  soft  voice  speak. 

Today  with  songs  of  a  remembered  bliss 
I  come  in  hope  to  touch  her  garment's  hem, 

0  love  in  ashes,  kindled  from  a  kiss, 

The  withered  petals,  and  the  broken  stem. 


Notre   Dame,   Ind. 


All- Year  Schools 


By  John  Cotton  Dana 

LIBRARIAN   OF   NEWARK   FREE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Newark,  N.  J.,  has  made  the  first 
thoro  test  of  the  all-the-year  public 
school  method. 

The  test  was  most  successful  and 
demonstrated,  as  far  as  such  a  test 
can,  that  cities  can  adopt  the  all-year 
plan  and  thereby  hasten  the  progress 
of  children  in  their  studies,  improve 
rather  than  injure  their  health,  in- 
crease the  income  of  teachers  with- 
out overworking  them,  increase  by 
nearly  30  per  cent,  the  use  made  of 
public  school  buildings  and  appar- 
atus, thus  promoting  efficiency  with- 
out increasing  the  tax  rate,  and  make 
it  possible  for  children  to  cover  in  the 
six  years  from  six  to  twelve  the 
course  of  study  and  the  training  and 
discipline  now  taking  the  eight 
years  from  six  to  fourteen. 

The  Independent  should  chron- 
icle the  success  of  this  experiment, 
first,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes  in  public  school  work 
made  in  a  generation ;  and,  next,  be- 
cause The  Independent  published 
in  its  issue  for  Sept.  26,  1907,  an 
article  on  "Vacations  and  Holidays 
in  Schools"  in  which  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  either  in  an  educa- 
tional or  a  general  periodical,  the  all- 
year  school  system  was  frankly  ad- 
vocated. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Poland,  Newark's  Super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  has  been 
for  several  years  studying  the  subject 
of  all-year  schools.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion,  in  1910,  that  a  careful 
test  should  be  made  of  the  new 
method.  He  had  noted  the  great  suc- 
cess of  local  summer  schools  which 
Newark  was  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  adopt.  Newark  has 
to-day  a  larger  summer  school  at- 
tendance than  any  other  city  save 
New  York.  He  observed  thai  they  had 
steadily  grown  in  importance,  in  the 
number  of  pupils  they  enrolled,  in 
persistence    in    attendance,    in    the 


money  spent  upon  them,  and  in  the 
care  and  thought  devoted  to  them  by 
the  management. 

As  the  article  above  mentioned  in 
The  Independent  pointed  out,  it  is 
obviously  an  economic  waste  for  a 
city  which  maintains  summer  schools 
to  close  the  whole  regular  system  and 
dismiss  all  pupils  and  teachers  in 
June  and  then  establish  an  entirely 
new  system  for  a  short  six  weeks' 
term  of  the  summer. 

Superintendent  Poland  felt  that 
even  in  the  rather  trying  summer 
climate  of  Newark  most  children 
were  better  off  during  the  mid-day 
hours  of  school  in  well-ventilated 
school  rooms  than  on  the  streets.  He 
had  noted,  of  course,  the  great  loss 
of  time  in  the  school  year  due  to  ex- 
aminations and  other  functions  in 
June  incidental  to  the  closing  ses- 
sions before  a  ten  or  twelve  weeks' 
vacation. 

These  and  like  considerations,  most 
of  which  were  touched  on  in  The  In- 
dependent's article  in  1907,  induced 
him  to  make  to  his  board  of  educa- 
tion in  1911  the  recommendations 
which  were  carried  out  in  1912  as 
follows : 

Belmont  avenue  and  Seventh  ave- 
nue schools  were  selected  for  the  ex- 
periment for  these  reasons : 

(1.)  Each  is  located  in  a  thickly  con- 
gested district,  where  social  and  economic 
conditions  are  favorable. 

(2.)  A  large  percentage  of  the  children 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  six  weeks' 
summer  half-day  summer  school  in  July  and 
August. 

(3.)  Most  of  the  pupils  are  children  of 
foreign  parents,  Jewish  and  Italian,  who 
wish  to  have  them  progress  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

(4.)  They  enroll  about  '2.000  pupils  each 
nn(\  holier  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  for  an  economical  as  well  as  a  fan- 
trial  of  the  plan. 

i...)    Preliminary    inquiries   showed    that 
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not  less  than  70  per  cent,  would  attend  the 
all-year  sessions. 

(6.)  The  principals  are  good  organizers 
and  well  equipped  for  the  work. 

Failure  under  these  favorable  con- 
ditions would  not  be  laid  to  bad  man- 
agement, but  to  defects  in  the  plan. 

The  preliminary  steps  toward  or- 
ganizing these  schools  under  the  all- 
year  plan  were  taken  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May.  On  the  first  day  of 
June  the  plan  was  put  into  operation. 

The  all-year  schools  have  each 
year  four  twelve-week  terms,  the  re- 
gular schools  two  twenty-week  terms. 

The  great  success  of  the  Newark 
experiment  has  led  the  superintend- 
ent to  recommend  that  it  be  con- 
tinued in  two  schools  next  year,  and 
that  if  still  successful  it  be  gradually 
extended.  This  means  that  it  will  be 
given  a  very  thoro  trial  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  entire  school  system. 
Objections  and  criticisms  will  be 
carefully  considered  and  modifica- 
tions made  to  meet  difficulties  which 
may  arise,  all  as  wise  school  prac- 
tice dictates. 

Here  are  the  facts  as  to  enrollment, 
attendance,  etc.,  in  the  two  schools. 
They  tell  the  story  better  than  it 
could  be  told  in  pages  of  explana- 
tion: 

Statistics  of  All- Year  Schools,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  June  1  to  August  23,  1912. 

Total  enrollment 2849 

(This  is  about  70%  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  regular 
schools  in  the  same  buildings.) 

Average  enrollment 2614 

Average  attendance 2397 

No.  who  left  during  the  term 282 

Of     the     average     enrollment     the 

average  attendance  was 91.7% 

(This  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
same    figure    for    the    regular 
schools.) 
No.  of  pupils  promoted 1962 

(This  means  that  1962  children 
are  three  months  nearer  the 
end  of  their  elementary  educa- 
tion than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  spent  July  and 
August  on  the  city  streets.) 
Per  cent,  of  pupils  promoted 90.2% 

(This    is    higher    than    the    per 


cent,  of  promoted  pupils  in  the 
regular  schools.) 

No.  of  cases  of  tardiness 545 

"     "        "      "    truancy    3 

"     "        "      "    illness   of   pupils   at- 
tributable to  school 1 

No.  of  days  illness  of  the  69  teachers  13 V2 

The  superintendent,  the  prin- 
cipals, the  medical  inspector,  the 
teachers  and  visitors,  including  sev- 
eral educational  and  administrative 
experts,  all  unite  in  saying  that  the 
health  of  the  children  who  attended 
the  all-year  sessions  "did  not  suf- 
fer in  the  least."  This  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  without 
vacation  from  early  in  March  to  the 
end  of  July. 

The  habits  of  cleanliness  taught  in 
winter  were  not  lost  during  a  long 
vacation,  as  is  often  the  case,  and 
the  children  came  to  school  in  clean 
and  neat  condition.  The  teachers  re- 
ported that  they  felt  less  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  August  than  they  usu- 
ally do  at  the  end  of  June ;  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  absence  of 
pressure  of  examinations  and  prepar- 
ation for  long  vacations.  Moreover, 
the  more  ambitious  and  industrious 
and  consequently  the  more  orderly 
pupils  were  the  ones  who  elected  the 
all-year  course.  They  naturally  made 
the  work  of  the  teachers  easier  than 
do  the  winter  classes. 

Attendance  was  purely  voluntary. 
Even  after  a  pupil  had  chosen  the 
all-year  course,  he  was  not  compelled 
to  continue  it.  The  high  per  cent,  of 
attendance  meant  keen  interest  in 
education  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
pupils. 

Work  went  on  well  even  on  the  hot- 
test days.  Windows  were  open,  fresh 
air  was  abundant;  the  close  and 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  winter  was 
never  present. 

The  superintendent,  principals, 
teachers,  medical  inspectors,  visitors, 
experts,  newspaper  men,  all  tried  to 
discover  in  the  pupils  some  indica- 
tions of  resentment  or  bad  feeling 
over  being  kept  in  school  during  sum- 
mer ;  but  without  the  slighest  success. 
The  school  rooms  all  gave  the  impres- 
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sion  of  cheerfulness,  good-will  and 
even  enjoyment  of  the  tasks  in  hand. 
The  pupils  were  there  at  the  request 
of  their  parents  in  most  cases,  of 
course;  but  the  older  ones  seemed 
without  exception  to  realize  that  they 
were  making  progress  in  education, 
that  the  school  room  had  some  attrac- 
tions not  offered  by  hot  city  streets, 
and  that  five  hours  for  five  days  each 
week  were  not  too  many  from  a  day 
of  24  hours  to  give  to  school  work, 
even  in  summer. 

If  the  two  schools  in  which  the  all- 
year  plan  was  tried  had  had  larger 
playgrounds  they  would  probably 
have  had  an  even  larger  summer  at- 
tendance. Well  equipped  park  and 
public  school  playgrounds  near  by 
were  attractions  with  which  all-year 
sessions  had  to  compete. 

Thus  far  no  serious  objections  to 
this  innovation  have  been  discov- 
ered.   It    shortens    the    elementary 


course  by  two  years.  If  applied  to  the 
high  school  it  will  shorten  the  total 
course  of  12  years  by  three  years.  It 
promotes  good  habits,  of  industry, 
cleanliness  and  civility;  it  gives  bet- 
ter hygienic  conditions ;  it  does  away 
with  the  burden  of  long  vacations 
and  particularly  of  the  injurious 
pressure  which  precedes  each  long 
vacation  and  the  trying  readjustment 
which  follows  it;  it  adds  nearly  25 
per  cent,  to  the  use  made  of  the  city's 
school  plant ;  it  increases  the  teacher's 
gross  annual  income  and,  while  it 
lengthens  her  task,  it  lightens  its 
nervous  strain. 

American  public  schools  are  not 
the  failures  that  much  recent  crit- 
icisms of  them  would  indicate;  but 
they  can  be  made  better  than  they 
are ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  all-year 
plan  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious ways  to  increase  efficiency. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Renewing  Old  Acquaintances 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


To  be  in  a  foreign  city  for  the  first 
time,  to  watch  a  stream  of  strangers 
and  all  of  a  sudden  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  an  old,  old  friend,  that  is  the  sensa- 
tion I  experienced  on  opening  a  new 
book*  with  a  shiny  Christmas  cover 
and  hitting  upon  these  verses : 

By  the  hoof  of  the  wild  goat  up  tossed 
From  the  cliff  where  she  lay  in  the  sun 

Fell  the  stone 
To  the  tarn  where  the  daylight  is  lost; 
So  she  fell  from  the  light  of  the  sun, 

And  alone. 
Now  the  fall  was  ordained  from  the  first, 
With  the  goat  and  the  cliff  and  the  tarn, 

But  the  stone 
Knows  only  her  life  as  accursed, 
As  she  sinks  in  the  depths  of  the  tarn, 

And  alone. 

Oh,  Thou  who  hast  builded  the  world, 
Oh,  Thou  who  hast  lighted  the  sun! 
Oh,  Thou  who  hast  darkened  the  tarn! 

Judge  Thou 
The  sin  of  the  s.tone  that  was  hurled 
By  the  goat  from  the  light  of  the  sun, 
As  she  pinks  in  the  mire  of  the  tarn, 

Even  mow,  even  now,  even  now! 

*8onga   From    Books.  By   Rudvard   Kipling.   New 
York  :  Poubledaj .   Page  &  c<>.,  $1.40. 


Go  to,  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
I  care  naught  for  your  copyright.  I 
know  these  lines  by  heart — or  at  least 
I  did  in  the  long  gone  days  when  I 
learned  poetry  by  heart.  Anyway  I 
copy  from  my  original  clipping,  a 
relic  of  the  good  old  times  before  the 
copyright  law  was  passed  and  we 
Americans  levied  tribute  upon  all 
nations.  I  dig  it  out  of  its  dusty  en- 
velope in  my  scrap-book,  a  corner 
torn  off  from  a  newspaper  as  one 
nowadays  tears  off  the  fateful  tri- 
angle that  involves  one  in  paying  a 
dollar  a  month  for  the  next  ten  years 
for  a  History  of  the  World  or  Com- 
plete Works  of  Balzac.  The  scrap  is 
but  slightly  yellowed  and  still  tough ; 
not  so  yellow  and  rotten  as  some 
newspapers  are  now  at  very  birth. 
Judging  from  the  type  and  adherent 
news  it  dates  from  1890  and  was  dipt 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  then 
about  rising  on  the  horizon  to  the 
east. 

The  scrap  is  rather  worn,  doubt- 
less from  over-long  carrying  in  the 
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pocket  to  read  to  anybody  I  could 
corner  for.  the  purpose,  mostly  the 
boys  of  the  Excelsior  Club  who  were 
the  most  addicted  to  verse  of  the 
students  of  Kansas  University :  some 
of  them  have  never  broken  off  the 
habit.  I  remember  that  we  discussed 
hotly — we  discussed  all  things  hotly 
— the  question  of  who  "Rudyard  Kip- 
ling" was,  for  obviously  the  name  was 
a  "pseudo-plume" ;  nobody  could  be 
born  and  christened  so. 

To  double  our  perplexity  the  poem 
was  accredited  to  "The  Unpublished 
Papers  of  Mcintosh  Jellaludin."  Any- 
how we  hoped  that  as  literary  execu- 
tor of  the  deceased  Mr.  Jellaludin, 
Mr.  Kipling  would  hurry  up  and  pub- 
lish the  rest  of  his  remains,  The  Book 
wrapped  in  a  petticoat  and  stuck  into 
the  hole  in  the  wall. 

Also  we  wanted  the  rest  of  that 
fascinating  fragment  which  most 
misappropriately  introduced  an  hil- 
arious tale  of  bureaucracy  entitled 
"Pig": 

Go,  stalk  the  red  deer  o'er  the  heather 

Ride,  follow  the  fox  if  you  can! 

But,  for  pleasure  and  profit  together, 

Allow  me  the  hunting  of  man — 

The  chase  of  the  Human,  the  search  for  the 

Soul 
To  its  ruin — the  hunting  of  man. 

This  desire  is  apparently  destined 
never  to  be  satisfied,  for  in  this  new 
volume  of  collected  verse  the  unfin- 
ished window  of  Aladdin's  tower  un- 
finished still  remains. 

In  the  case  of  another  of  the  verses 
introducing  the  "Plain  Tales"  we 
were  more  lucky  in  following  the  float 
to  the  lead.  That  was  "The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night,"  which  we  in  our 
ignorance  ascribed  to  Kipling  him- 
self, but  later  discovered  to  our  de- 
light that  there  was  a  whole  volume 
of  this  glorious  gloom  by  one  Thom- 
son. 

Some  of  these  early  poems  have 
had  a  curious  history.  "The  Voortrek- 
ker,"  lost  for  long,  was  found  again  in 
the  heart  of  a  friend.  It  belongs  to  our 
West,  tho  it  bears  a  Boer  name  as 
does  also  "The  Explorer,"  tho  the 
scene  of  that  is  Australia.  The  real 
spirit  of  expansion,  the  impetus  of 


the  pioneer,  which  has  conquered  con- 
tinents, old  and  new,  has  rarely  been 
better  exprest  than  in  these  lines : 

THE  VOORTREKKER 

The  gull  shall  whistle  in  his  wake,  the  blind 

wave  break  in  fire. 
He  shall  fulfil  God's  utmost  will,  unknow- 
ing his  desire. 
And  he   shall   see  old  planets   change  and 

alien  stars  arise, 
And    give    the    gale    his    seaworn    sail    in 

shadow  of  new  skies, 
Strong  lust  of  gear  shall  drive  him  forth 

and  hunger  arm  his  hand, 
To  win  his  food  from  the  desert  rude,  his 

pittance  from  the  sand. 
His   neighbors'   smoke    shall   vex   his   eyes, 

their  voices  break  his  rest. 
He  shall  go  forth  till  south  is  north  sullen 

and  dispossessed. 
He   shall   desire   loneliness    and   his   desire 

shall  bring. 
Hard   on   his   heels,   a    thousand   wheels,   a 

People   and   a   King. 
He  shall  come  back  on  his  own  track,  and 

by  his  scarce-cooled  camp 
There  shall  he  meet  the  roaring  street,  the 

derrick  and  the  stamp: 
There  he  shall  blaze  a  nation's  ways  with 

hatchet  and  with  brand, 
Till  on  his  las.t-won  wilderness  an  Empire's 

out-posts   stand. 

Another  maverick  here  rounded  up 

and  branded  with  the  owner's  name 
is  a  peace  poem ;  quite  a  different  sort 
from  the  blood-lusty  spirit  of  his 
early  tales  and  later  histories: 

All  the  world  over,  nursing  their  scars, 
Sit  the  old  fighting-men  broke  in  the  wars — 
Sit  the  old-fighting  men,  surly  and  grim, 
Mocking  the  lilt  of  the  conquerors'  hymn. 

Dust  of  the  battle   o'erwhelmed  them  and 

hid 
Fame  never  found  them  for  aught  that  they 

did. 
Wounded  and  spent  to  the  lazar  they  drew, 
Lining  the  road  where  the  Legions  roll  thru. 

Sons  of  the  Laurel  who  press  to  your  meed, 
(Worthy  God's  pity  most — ye  who  succeed!) 
Ere   you   go   triumphing,    crowned,   to   the 

s.tars, 
Pity  poor  fighting  men,  broke  in  the  wars! 

Some  of  the  newer  poems  in  the 
volume  are  of  interest;  for  example, 
"If,"  with  the  shortest  title  and  the 
longest  sentence  of  any  verse,  even 
breaking  the  record  of  "Satan  ex- 
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alted  sat"  which,  the  prize  pupil  used 
to  diagram  artistically  on  the  black- 
board for  the  teacher's  institute.  An- 
other recent  acquaintance  but  already 
a  favorite  of  mine  is  the  "Song  to 
Mithras."  If  this  in  any  degree  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  Mithraism  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  was  a  close  rival  of 
Christianity  for  many  centuries.  But 
I  will  not  speak  of  what  I  may  not 
quote.  It  would  in  any  case  be  inap- 


propriate to  discuss  these  later  poems 
here,  for  they  are  really  by  a  differ- 
ent tho  not  another  writer.  They  were 
not  written  by  the  Kipling  I  knew  in 
the  nineties.  The  higher  critic  of  the 
future  will  by  internal  evidence  as- 
cribe them  to  "the  Deutero  Kipling'* 
or  K2  if  not  to  some  twentieth  cen- 
tury redactor  who  had  assumed  his 
name  but  not  his  style. 
New  York  City. 


Acquiring  the  Social  Point  of  View 


By  an  Individualist 


The  world  changes  so  rapidly  these 
days  that  even  I,  who  am  consider- 
ably on  the  right  side  of  forty,  can 
heave  a  sigh  and  remark  that  things 
are  not  as  they  were  in  my  youth. 
For  instance,  I  remember  that  it  was 
once  accounted  a  distinguished  thing 
to  be  an  individualist.  One  could  de- 
cline to  go  on  a  committee  to  raise 
money  for  a  new  hospital,  or  to  take 
a  hand  in  prison  reform  or  in  im- 
provement of  the  poor-laws,  without 
a  twinge  of  that  thing  that  we  now 
call  the  "social  conscience."  For  the 
individualist  was  the  fashion.  His 
well-known  habits  of  reading,  reflec- 
tion, introspection,  his  liking  for 
quiet  places,  his  friendship  with  Ib- 
sen, Nietzsche,  and  Emerson  were  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  Before  the 
unquestioned  rights  of  these  tastes 
the  bustling  world  that  sat  on  com- 
mittees retired  respectfully. 

But  the  twentieth  century  has 
changed  all  this.  To-day,  when  I  set- 
tle myself  to  studious  meditation  or 
golden  dream,  a  rough  breeze  from 
outside  is  sure  to  disturb  the  spick 
and  span  order  of  my  interests.  My 
nice  little  theories  blow  about  like 
worthless  bits  of  paper.  I  grow  ill  at 
ease,  often  unhappy,  and  Ibsen, 
Nietzsche,  and  Emerson  cannot,  with 
combined  effort,  lift  me  from  my 
megrims.  For  I  have  grown  to  realize 
that  I  am  out  of  date.  I  am  still  an 
individualist,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  moved  on  and  arrived  at 
the  social  point  of  view. 


My  friends,  the  Howlands,  certain- 
ly have.  By  a  dozen  signs  I  feel  the 
presence  of  an  enlightened  social  con- 
sciousness in  their  small  apartment. 
It  shows  in  the  easy  irregularity  of 
their  meals,  in  the  continual  ringing 
of  their  telephone  and  door  bells,  in 
the  alert,  interested  cheerfulness  of 
their  faces.  A  fastidious  individualist 
would  find  that  apartment  a  disturb- 
ing background  for  revery  and  self- 
communion.  The  family  upstairs  sug- 
gest perpetual  motion,  a  train  rattles 
by  every  minute  or  two  on  the  tracks 
half  a  block  away,  the  opened  closet 
door  bangs  against  the  bed.  There  is 
no  special  place  for  the  books ;  they 
are  forced  to  beg  quarters  in  the  hall, 
in  a  corner  of  the  dining-room,  on  top 
of  the  sideboard,  on  every  window- 
sill.  The  typewriter  has  a  corner  to 
itself  in  the  kitchen. 

But  the  Howlands  are  indifferent 
to  these  inconveniences.  To  them  the 
apartment  is  only  a  place  where  they 
eat,  sleep,  keep  a  few  necessary  arti- 
cles, and  have  a  great  many  queer 
people  in  to  dinner.  To  regard  the 
routine  of  eating  and  sleeping  as  im- 
portant, to  devote  to  it  much  time  or 
ceremony,  is  to  them  unspeakably 
bourgeois.  Every  morning  Mrs.  How- 
land,  with  the  aid  of  a  dish  rack,  an 
oiled  dust  cloth,  and  a  small  vacuum 
cleaner,  speedily  reduces  the  place  to 
a  condition  of  unemotional  neatness. 
Then  she  devotes  herself  to  study  of 
the  mind  and  activities  of  her  three- 
year-old    daughter,    who    is    being 
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brought  up  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Montessori.  Anyone  who  has  looked 
into  the  matter  knows  what  this 
means.  You  can't  say  to  such  a  child : 
"Hush;  don't  bother  me  with  any 
more  questions.  Go  off  and  play,  or 
I'll  shut  you  up  in  the  closet."  Mr. 
Howland,  for  his  part,  finishes  at  his 
office  his  daily  column  of  editorial 
matter,  rushes  it  thru  the  composing 
room,  rolls  down  the  top  of  his  desk, 
puts  the  green  felt  over  the  type- 
writer, and  disappears.  Where  does 
he  go?  I'm  sure  I  can't  say.  It  may 
be  one  of  a  dozen  places.  Perhaps  he 
goes  over  to  the  City  Club  to  devise 
methods  of  suppressing  vice;  or  to 
deliver  a  lecture  at  the  School  of  Civ- 
ics and  Philanthropy;  or  to  speak  on 
Equal  Suffrage  at  the  Woman's  Club ; 
or  to  confer  with  a  committee  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  or 
to  instruct  a  class  of  Lithuanian  girls 
at  Hull  House;  or  to  talk  on  Social- 
ism in  Milwaukee.  He  is  a  versatile 
needle  in  the  social  haystack. 

The  range  of  interests  possessed  by 
the  Howlands  is  very  wide.  There  are 
two  things,  however,  that  they  view 
with  decided  disapproval.  One  of 
them  is  Post-Impressionism.  Fast- 
ened to  the  wall  of  their  living-room 
by  means  of  a  sharp,  rebuking  pin,  is 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  pictures  from 
this  "School  of  the  Future."  It  pre- 
sents a  leaning  house,  a  crooked 
fence,  a  flock  of  malformed  sheep, 
two  or  three  attenuated  human  fig- 
ures, and  a  stringy  railway  train. 
These  various  objects,  drawn  by  a 
bold  but  naive  hand,  are  jammed  to- 
gether without  regard  for  perspec- 
tive. The  picture  presents,  I  am  told, 
the  artist's  objective  statement  of  his 
subjective  experiences  on  a  train.  The 
picture  has  a  strange  attraction  for 
me.  Anatole  France  sighed  for  the 
power  to  see  the  world  thru  the  eye 
of  a  fly,  to  comprehend  it  with  the 
rude  brain  of  an  ourang-outang.  The 
Post-Impressionistic  lens  is  still  bet- 
ter. But  the  Howlands  regard  Post- 
Impressionism  as  anti-social,  because 
rampantly  subjective;  and  they  dis- 
approve of  me  for  the  same  reason. 

Yes,  their  keen  and  practical  eyes 


have  discovered  a  fact  that  I  have 
tried  to  hide  under  a  showy  robe  of 
intellectual  interests :  that  I  am  a  so- 
cial failure.  I  am  a  lamp  filled  with 
oil — yet  giving  no  light. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  am  moved  to 
defend  individualism  by  means  of  an 
a,  b,  c,  statement  of  its  creed.  If 
everyone,  I  tell  him,  would  attend  to 
himself,  try  to  be  someone  Large  and 
Forceful,  society  would  not  need  the 
uplift.  But  Mr.  Howland  is  never 
impressed.  "And  what  of  it?"  he 
demands.  "Apres  cela?  Everyone 
doesn't  attend  to  himself.  There  are 
a  great  many  unattended-to-selves 
about.  I  can't  see  that  you  get  any- 
where with  your  point  of  view.  I  tell 
you" — warming  up — "it  is  coopera- 
tion and  constructive  social  work  that 
are  turning  out  the  strong  characters 
to-day.  If  you  yourself  now  would 
only  go  into  such  work " 

Secretly,  I  am  trying  to  acquire  the 
social  point  of  view.  For  at  heart  I 
am  convinced  that  Mr.  Howland  is 
right.  I  have  borrowed  and  read  most 
of  his  books  on  politics,  the  labor 
unions,  socialism,  syndicalism,  and 
the  race  problem.  I  shall  join  an 
Equal  Suffrage  League.  There  are 
times,  it  is  true,  when  I  feel  that  the 
First  Cause  never  designed  me  to  be 
socially  effective.  Somehow,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  feel  that  I  am  someone 
Large  and  Forceful  where  there  are 
a  great  many  strange  people  everlast- 
ingly bustling  about.  Maybe,  however, 
I  can  second  motions,  or  distribute 
tracts  upholding  equal  suffrage  to 
the  men  on  polling  days.  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  remain  a  failure.  There 
is  one  advantage  connected  with  the 
social  point  of  view.  It  grants  what 
Mr.  Howland  calls  a  "variable  char- 
acter." Individualism  and  all  other 
vices  may  be  eradicated.  With  Emer- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  is 
as  static  as  a  bit  of  crystal.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  in  me  the  same 
glowing  possibilities  that  Mr.  Scud- 
der  saw  in  the  insignificant  town  of 
Eden  when  he  pointed  it  out  to  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit  with  the  explana- 
tion :  "It  ain't  all  built  yet.  Not 
quite." 


Art  in  Black  and  White 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley 

[Mr.  Bradley  is  known  to  our  readers  as  a  contributor  of  articles  on  literary  and  art  subjects, 
and  as  the  author  of  a  biography  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Correspondence 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Hubert  Lanquet.  Mr.  Fitzlioy  Carrington,  whose  appointment  as  Curator  of 
the  Boston  Museum's  Print  Department,  and  as  Lecturer  in  Harvard  University,  gives  especial  point 
to  Mr.  Bradley's  article,  is  the  editor  of  the  Print  Collectors'  Quarterly,  and  has  recently  edited  a 
volume  of  essays  entitled  Prints  and  Their  Makers.   -Editor.] 

The  educational  value  of  etchings  ings.   Indeed,  prints  may  truthfully 

and  engravings  as  a  general  esthetic  and  suggestively  be  compared  with 

discipline    and    introduction    to    the  books;    and    a    collection    of   prints, 

study  of  fine  arts  has  long  been  recog-  which  can  so  easily  be  made  at  rela- 

nized.  Not  only  thru  the  simplicity  tively  so  small  a  cost,  and  which  gives 


and  the  conven- 
tionality of  the 
means  employed 
do  prints,  next 
to  original  draw- 
ings, afford  the 
most  intimate  in- 
sight into  the 
mind  and  soul  of 
the  artist,  but 
for  the  same  rea- 
son—  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole 
problem  of  rep- 
resentation t  o 
purely  abstract 
terms  of  black 
and  white,  line 
and  mass — they 
materially  a  i  d 
analysis,  and 
lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of 
the  ends  and  aim 
of  all  art.  No  one 
who  has  studied 
prints  with  intel- 
1  i  g  e  n  t  interest 
and  conscientious 
care  will  ever 
again  be  easily  seduced  by  mere  rich- 
ness of  color  or  by  a  facile  illusion  01 
reality  into  accepting  clever  tricks 
for  the  qualities  of  great  or  even  true 
art. 

Moreover,  etching,  engraving,  and 
lithography  being  reproductive  arts, 
prints  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
and  thus  enter  into  general  circula- 
tion. In  this  and  in  the  consequent  au- 
tomatic limitation  of  price,  they  have 
a  great  advantage  over  original  draw- 
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such  opportuni- 
ties for  the  mi- 
n  u  t  e  inspection 
of  works  of  art, 
may  be  regarded 
as,  to  all  practi- 
cal intents  and 
purposes,  a  li- 
brary. 

It  may  seem 
strange,  then, 
that  more  has 
not  so  far  been 
done  in  this 
country  to  facil- 
itate the  study 
of  the  engraving 
arts  in  library 
collections  o  f 
prints  systemat- 
ically assembled 
to  illustrate  the 
history  of  these 
arts  throughout 
their  entire 
course.  Impor- 
tant collections 
exist,  it  is  true, 
in  some  of  our 
museums  and 
libraries,  but  as  all  but  the  best  of 
these  have  grown  up  in  haphazard 
fashion,  mainly  thru  gifts  and  lega- 
cies of  private  individuals,  who  col- 
lecting primarily  for  themselves, 
have  naturally  followed  the  lines  of 
their  own  personal  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  collection  in 
America  that  can  be  regarded  as 
completely  representative.  Those 
rich    in    some   one   department   are 
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comparatively  poor  in  the  others. 
Thus  the  New  York  Public  Library 
has  a  superb  collection  of  modern 
etchers  in  the  collection  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Samuel  P.  Avery  but  as 
yet  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are 
slenderly  represented.  The  Fogg 
Art  Museum  at  Cambridge  is  well 
supplied  with  groups  of  these  but 
falls  behind  in  the  modern  schools. 
Now  while  such  partial  collections 
are  of  great  value  to  specialists,  they 
are  of  no  particular  assistance  to  the 
general  student,  who  cannot  well  be 
expected  to  travel  from  city  to  city 
in  order  to  complete  his  survey  of  the 
subject.  "What  the  museums  yonder 
should  strive  for/'  wrote  Dr.  Wilhelm 
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SAINT   JOHN   THE   BAPTIST 


From   the   engraving  by    Gialio    Campagnola     (Boston    Mu 
seum).   Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


Bode,  the  famous  director  of  the  Kai- 
ser Friedrich  Museum  of  Berlin,  re- 
turning from  his  recent  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, "are  systematically  assembled  col- 
lections of  engravings" ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  distinguished  authority, 
there  is  but  one  institution  in  the 
United  States  that  has  already  made 
a  good  beginning  in  such  a  direction. 
The  fact  that  the  institution  to 
which  Dr.  Bode  referred  is  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts  gives  signi- 
ficance to  an  announcement  made 
thru  the  Museum's  official  organ,  the 
Bulletin.  From  this  it  appears  that 
for  some  months  past,  friends  of  the 
Print  Department  of  the  Museum 
"have  been  considering  means  to  de- 
velop its  influence  and 
to  bring  it  into  closer 
relation  with  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  of 
Harvard  University." 
Realizing  that  "the 
United  States  should 
possess  a  print  collection 
worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  great  collections 
abroad,"  and  feeling 
"that  the  Boston  collec- 
tion offers  the  best  field 
for  development,"  they 
have  raised  an  endow- 
ment fund  which  makes 
makes  it  possible  to  add 
Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington, 
expert  and  partner  of 
the  late  Frederick  Kep- 
ped  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  to  the  Museum 
Staff  as  Curator  of  the 
Print  Department,  and 
organizer  of  the  new 
campaign  of  expansion. 
Mr.  Carrington  has  also 
been  appointed  Lecturer 
on  the  History  of  En- 
graving in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  will  de- 
liver each  year  a  course 
of  lectures  on  prints,  be- 
sides the  informal  talks 
which  he  is  to  give  to 
students  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Boston  and  Fogg 
museums.  The  Print  Col- 
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lector'*  Quarterly,  which  Mr.  Car- 
rington  started  two  years  ago  with 
the  Keppel  imprint,  will  continue 
under  his  editorship,  and  will  be 
published  by  the  Boston  Museum. 

What    makes    the    Museum's    an- 
nouncement of  particular  interest  is 


made  an  interesting  analysis  of  its 
contents.  The  gift  of  a  single  print,  in 
1872,  constituted  the  entire  collection 
until  1874,  "when  the  bequest  of 
Charles  Sumner" — the  great  orator 
and  statesman  who,  during  a  break- 
him  for  a  time  from  his  public  duties, 


TURNERS    LITTLE    DEVIL'S    BRIDGE 
"This  plate,  both  as  etching  and  engraving   [here  the  etching  is  reproduced],  ranks  among  the  very 
linest    of    the    Liber.    The    etching    is    very    striking."    So    writes    W.    <;.    Rawllnson    In    Turner's    Liber 
Studorium,  p.  44.  Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  &    Co.  Etching  one  of  Boston  Museum's  treasures. 


the  statement  with  which  it  concludes 
to  the  effect  that  "the  Department 
[of  prints]  will  be  well  equipped  to 
cooperate  with  print  collectors  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  national  society  of  print  col- 
lectors in  America  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  reorganization."  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  enterprise — the 
first  full  public  recognition  in  Amer- 
ica, of  the  esthetic  and  educational 
value  of  the  engraving  arts — is  not 
merely  local,  but  national.  This  fact 
will  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
awakening  interest  in  the  Boston  col- 
lection— consisting  over  sixty  thou- 
sand prints. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Print 
Collector's  Quarterly,  Mr.  Francis 
Bullard  of  Boston,  one  of  the  Mu- 
seum's principal  friends  and  patrons, 
gave  the  history  of  the  collection,  and 


became  interested  in  collecting  prints 
and  who  even  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
The  Best  Portraits  in  Engraving — 
"swelled  the  number  to  85  prints." 
By  1897  the  Museum  already  had  the 
finest  public  collection  in  this  country, 
but  in  that  year  the  removal  of  the 
Gray  Collection  to  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  its 
former  owner,  reduced  it  to  about  one 
quarter  of  its  size,  deprived  it  of 
nearly  all  its  best  examples  of  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  and  left  it 
for  the  most  part  with  only  prints  of 
modern  origin.  The  collection  as  it 
stands  today,  therefore,  is  almost  en- 
tiiely  the  creation  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  during  which  period  it  has 
more  than  recovered  its  numerical 
strength,  while  its  representative 
character  is  greater  than  ever. 
The  twenty-five  thousand  Japanese 
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prints  form  a  separate  collection  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Department  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Art,  but  outside 
of  these,  virtually  every  phase  of  the 
history  of  the  engraving  arts  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Print  Department, 
from  the  first  efforts  of  the  early 
German  and  Italian  schools,  down 
thru  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  land- 
scape etchers  and  French  portrait  en- 
gravers of  the  17th  century,  to  the 
great  revival  of  painter  etching  in 
France  about  1830,  and  the  work  of 
more  recent  masters,  French,  Ameri- 
can and  English. 

Nor  is  the  Museum  lacking  in 
its  particular  treasures,  its  rare 
states  and  fine  impressions  so  dear 
to  the  connoisseur  and  collector. 
"  .  .  If  a  visitor  should  enter  the 
Study  Room  of  the  Print  Depart- 
ment, where  the  treasures  are  locked 
up  behind  oak  doors,  what  should  he 
ask  to  see?"  writes  Mr.  Bullard. 
"Ask,  he  suggests: 

for  Pollaiuolo's  Ten  Nudes  Fighting  in  a 
Wood,  a  fine  impression;  Mantegna's  Seated 
Madonna,  likewise  very  fine  and  rare;  The 
Flagellation;  and  Christ  in  Limbo.  There 
are  many  other  Mantegna  prints,  but  these 
are  the  most  noteworthy  as  regards  impres- 
sion- Marcantonio's  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents is  in  the  rare  first  state  and  is  a 
beautiful  impression.  The  Museum  is  rich  in 
the  number  of  prints  by  Marcantonio,  but 
the  quality  of  the  impressions  is  often  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  set  of  Durer's  Little 
Passion,  engraved  on  copper,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  existence.  The  first  state  X)f  Rem- 
brandt's etching,  Jan  Lutma,  is  really 
superb,  and  there  is  an  interesting  print  in 
the  third  state  of  the  great  Crucifixion. 
There  are  some  fine  impressions  of  Schon- 
gauer  and  a  splendid  impression  of  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Lucas*  Van  Ley- 
den.  The  Museum  has  some  excellent  im- 
pressions of  Nanteuil's  engraving,  and  pos- 
sesses Guillaume  de  Brisacier  engraved  by 
mezzotints  after  Constable,  in  the  proof 
rich  in  the  engraved  work  of  Turner.  The 
Daumier  Collection  is  most  interesting. 
There  is  an  almost  complete  set  of  Charles 
Jacque's  etchings.  There  is  a  fair  collection 
of  Meryon,  but  alas !  very  few  of  Whistler's 
etchings.  A  very  fine  set  of  David  Lucas's 
mezzatints  after  Constable,  in  the  proof 
state,  has  been  lent  to  the  Museum  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

If  the  visitor  still  has  time  on  his  hands, 


let  him  ask  for  the  Andreani  prints  on 
greenish  paper,  after  Mantegna's  designs 
for  the  great  cartoon  of  the  Triumph  of 
Caesar.  The  cartoons  are  now  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  Durer  woodcuts  and  Durer  en- 
gravings are  good,  but  I  think  not  so  fine  in 
quality  as  some  of  the  impressions  in  the 
Gray  Collection  at  the  Fogg  Museum.  The 
Little  Masters  are  well  represented  in  Bos- 
ton, but  the  visitor  should  go  to  Cambridge 
to  see  the  prints  by  Schongauer  and  some 
very  rare  early  Italian  engravings. 

It  may  be  expected,  now,  that  a 
systematic  effort  will  henceforth  be 
made  to  increase  both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  Boston  collec- 
tion as  a  whole.  Already  there  exists 
a  fund  of  $25,000,  the  interest  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  Print  Department.  Already, 
also,  there  is  established  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  Museum 
and  Harvard  University  thru  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  so  that  the 
ground  is  prepared  in  advance  for 
future  progress  along  these  lines. 
Thus  the  success  of  the  new  enter- 
prise seems  assured.  The  size  of  the 
fund  which  is  now  being  raised, 
$150,000  (of  which  $100,000  has  al- 
ready been  subscribed)  is  a  sufficient 
indication  at  once  of  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  the  project  by 
its  patrons,  and  of  their  intention  to 
carry  it  to  completion  on  a  generous 
scale  of  support. 

Those  who  appreciate  how  much 
the  success  of  any  enterprise  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  man 
chosen  to  conduct  it,  will  be  particu- 
larly interested  to  learn  something 
of  Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington,  the 
newly  appointed  Curator,  who,  in  re- 
placing the  present  incumbent,  Mr. 
Emil  H.  Richter,  retains,  however, 
the  latter  as  his  associate.  The  fact 
of  Mr.  Carrington's  selection  for  this 
important  post  is  in  itself  the  best 
proof  that  he  is  regarded  by  those 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  require- 
ments as  the  best  man  available — 
and  not  only  in  this  country,  either, 
for  it  would  doubtless  have  been  by 
no  means  impossible  to  secure  the 
services  of  an  excellent  curator 
with  experience  gained  abroad. 

Mr.  Carrington  received  his  train- 
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ing  from  the  late  Frederick  Keppel, 
with  whom  he  wras  associated  in 
business  for  twenty  years,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  as  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  prints.  His  opinion  as  an  expert 
is  highly  valued  and  widely  sought 
to-day  by  the  great  connoisseurs  and 
purchasers  of  prints  wmo,  scattered 


greatest  assistance  to  him  in  the  or- 
ganization of  his  department  at  the 
Museum  as  well  as  of  the  national 
aspects  of  the  work  as  an  educational 
campaign  to  spread  the  love  of  prints 
in  this  country. 

Just  as  Mr.  Keppel  used  to  spend 
no  small  part  of  his  time  in  traveling 


REMBRANDT'S    PORTRAIT   OF   JAN   LUTMA 
First  state  of  the  plate.  This  superb  proof  once  formed  part 
of  the  collection  of  William  Esdaile   (1757-1837),  who  lias  writ- 
ten  his  initials  on   the   Lower  right  band  corner  of   the   margin. 
Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  St  Co. 


over  the  country,  are  forming  those 
wonderful  private  collections  which 
are  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and 
many  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  some 
day  also  find  their  way  into  our  pub- 
lic institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  purely  business  side  of  Mr.  Car- 
rington's  experience  should  be  of  the 


about  the  country  and  delivering  lec- 
tures on  etching  and  engraving,  so 
Mr.  Carrington  has  written  many 
articles  on  the  same  subjects  and  has 
become  known  to  the  larger  public 
thru  varied  and  important  editorial 
work. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Business  Poise 


Epicures  of  Work — Their  Secret  of  Success 
By  William  Frederick  Dix 


Downtown  every  business  day,  in 
the  financial  district  of  New  York, 
amid  the  soft  whir  of  countless  stock- 
tickers  and  typewriters  and  the  hum 
of  ceaseless,  intense  activity,  rising 
softly  from  the  streets  below,  in 
various  beautiful  and  dignified  board- 
rooms and  luxurious  private  offices,  to 
which  access  is  as  difficult  as  the 
apartments  of  royalty,  little  groups 
of  men  are  meeting,  sitting  together 
for  a  few  minutes,  separating  and 
meeting  again.  These  men  are,  for  the 
most  part,  middle-aged  or  elderly, 
quiet  in  garb  and  demeanor,  serene 
of  face  and  manner,  unworried,  un- 
hurried and  good  tempered.  Each  has 
an  office  of  his  own  where  there  is  lit- 
tle outward  sign  of  business — usually 
a  simple  room,  large,  quiet  and  well- 
lighted,  furnished  with  a  few  rich 
rugs,  a  mahogany  desk  and  several 
leather-upholstered  chairs  only — and 
where  he  spends  an  hour  or  so  now 
and  then  between  the  meetings,  sev- 
eral of  which  he  attends  each  day. 
The  meetings  themselves  are  usually 
held  in  spacious  "board  rooms"  whose 
chief  furnishing  is  a  long  mahogany 
table  spread  with  writing  pads,  blot- 
ters and  a  few  reports  and  about  it 
are  mahogany  arm  chairs.  Silent,  uni- 
formed watchmen  stand  at  the  door- 
way, who  salute  the  chosen  few  who 
enter. 

If  the  meeting  is  called  for  eleven 
o'clock,  there  will  be  no  one  in  the 
room  at  five  minutes  before  then.  A 
minute  or  two  later  a  secretary,  with 
a  portfolio  of  papers,  will  enter  and 
arrange  his  place  next  to  the  big  chair 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  table.  As 
the  clock  strikes  the  hour,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  will  be  in  his  big 
chair  with  his  gavel  in  his  hand  and 
most  of  the  other  chairs  will  be  occu- 
pied. If  it  is  winter,  fur-lined  coats, 
hats,  gloves  and  sticks  will  be  on  the 
side  tables  or  divans  and  most  of  the 
chairs  will  be  occupied  by  these  un- 
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hurried,  pleasant-faced  gentlemen. 
The  watchman  at  the  door  would  be 
considerably  surprised  if  he  had  to 
open  it  to  let  any  one  in  three  or  four 
minutes  after  the  hour.  As  the  clock 
finishes  striking  eleven,  the  president 
asks  the  secretary  to  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  and  usually  be- 
fore the  clock  strikes  the  half  hour 
following,  the  secretary  has  gathered 
his  papers  into  his  portfolio,  and  dis- 
tributed his  twenty  dollar  gold  piece. 
The  gentlemen  are  putting  on  their 
overcoats  and  chatting  with  each 
other  for  a  minute  or  so  about  poli- 
tics, the  opera,  European  travel  or 
golf. 

They  have  perhaps  just  invested 
four  or  five  million  dollars  during  the 
sitting  or  changed  the  policy  of  a  rail- 
road or  planned  a  campaign  for  the 
development  of  a  business  in  South 
Africa  or  arranged  to  issue  fifty  mil- 
lions of  bonds.  Perhaps  they  have 
adopted  a  scale  of  wages  that  will  af- 
fect the  prosperity  of  thousands  of 
families  or  deposed  a  president  of  a 
great  corporation,  or,  by  scrutinizing, 
with  incisive  skill,  carefully  compiled 
reports,  digested  the  salient  points  of 
weakness  and  strength  of  a  great  in- 
dustry. And  there  has  been  no  wran- 
gling or  oratory  or  temper,  only  a  lit- 
tle subdued  conversation,  pertinent 
questioning,  competent  answers  and 
quick  decisions  and  perhaps  a  flash 
of  humor  now  and  then  in  some  appo- 
site jest. 

These  men,  when  they  are  in  their 
own  offices,  have  no  routine  work  to 
do.  They  have  risen  above  details.  In 
their  earlier  years  they  may  have 
toiled  ceaselessly,  fighting  their  way 
upward  from  the  ranks  of  countless 
others  of  equal  chances  of  success, 
now  outstripped  and  left  far  behind 
in  more  or  less  obscure  positions  in 
railroads,  banks,  mills  and  merchan- 
dise establishments.  From  all  parts  of 
the  country  they  have  gravitated  to 
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New  York,  their  lines  of  individual 
activity  growing  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether as  their  spheres  broadened, 
till  they  are  now  meeting  almost 
daily,  these  master-workers,  in  the 
center,  the  focus  of  the  fiercest  vortex 
of  activity  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  the  men  they  have  left  behind 
look  far  more  battered  and  wearied 
by  the  struggle  than  they. 

Now  in  their  quiet  offices,  free  from 
the  click  of  typewriters  and  turmoil 
of  trade,  they  sign  a  few  letters 
brought  to  them,  scan  reports  and 
consult  as  to  general  policies  and 
principles  of  their  vast  affairs  with 
junior  partners  and  other  master- 
workmen.  Their  secretaries  keep 
their  papers  accurately  filed  and  all 
detail  work  is  relegated  to  others. 
Their  trained  minds  work  easily,  like 
perfectly  running  machinery.  Life- 
long habits  of  thought  and  a  rich 
store  of  experience  enable  them  to 
think  out  their  problems  almost  auto- 
matically with  little  seeming  effort. 

What  is  the  quality  that  has 
brought  them  to  this  end?  Genius? 
Many  of  their  previous  associates 
had  as  much.  Energy?  They  surely 
have  not  overspent  theirs.  Influence 
or  pull?  Inherited  fortune?  Many  of 
them  started  at  the  lowest  rungs  in 
the  ladder.  Something  far  more  sub- 
tle, and  which  can  only  be  described 
as  business  poise  is  the  secret  of  their 
success,  a  business  poise  combined 
with  a  certain  clearness  of  insight  or 
a  sanity  which  has  enabled  them  to 
avoid  every  unnecessary  effort  and 
make  every  stroke  tell.  They  are  the 
epicures  of  work  who  never  let  a 
lesser  effort  take  the  place  of  a 
greater  one,  epicures  who  chose  al- 
ways the  highest  and  concentrated 
upon  it.  They  kept  constantly  on  the 
main-line  track  and  forced  every- 
thing else  to  take  the  siding  as  they 
swept  by.  They  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  own  line,  were  al- 
ways "on  time  and  right"  and  they 
arrived,  not  exhausted  and  in  sad 
need  of  repairs,  but  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  efficiency. 

A  man  has  business  poise  when  he, 
first,  sees  his  goal  as  a  definite,  tangi- 


ble thing,  and  second,  allows  nothing 
to  obscure  that  vision.  Pettiness, 
over-sharpness,  small  jealousies,  hag- 
gling over  details,  small  worries, 
meanness,  never  bring  this  quality  of 
character.  A  man  must  have  a 
breadth  of  view  which  will  enable 
him  to  see  the  opponent's  side  of  a 
controversy  and  have  a  respect  for 
it,  must  be  generous  so  as  to  build  up 
business  friendships  and  a  confidence 
as  to  his  honor.  When  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  he  must  immediately  rectify 
it  and  not  try  to  hide  it.  He  must  dare 
to  venture  but  he  must  not  be  fool- 
hardy. He  must  see  more  than  a  fight- 
ing chance,  and  then  fight.  He  must 
be  self-confident,  but  his  self-confi- 
dence must  be  born  of  self-knowledge 
and  not  self-conceit.  He  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  learn  and  draw 
his  facts  from  every  honorable 
source,  and,  chiefest  of  all,  he  must 
avoid  anger  and  malice  and  all  trick- 
ery as  he  would  the  plague. 

Man  may  sometimes  achieve  a  mer- 
itricious,  false  kind  of  business  suc- 
cess by  dishonorable  practices,  but 
his  crown  is  tinsel,  his  associates 
know  it  is  tinsel  while  he  wears  it  and 
it  will  crumble  sooner  or  later^  The 
newspapers  have  frequently  told  the 
story  during  the  last  few  years  of 
fallen  pretenders  who  left  broken 
banks  and  financial  panics  and  suf- 
fering in  their  wake.  Theirs  was  the 
false  kind  of  success. 

Business  poise,  so  strikingly  shown 
in  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
master-builders  is  not,  fortunately, 
monopolized  by  the  few.  It  may  be- 
long and  it  does  belong  to  less  emi- 
nent but  successful  workers.  Many  a 
man  of  comparatively  small  affairs — 
heads  of  small  but  solid  businesses, 
heads  of  departments,  individual 
workers  of  every  sort  in  professional 
and  business  life  have  it  to  a  large 
degree  and  these  men  work  with  joy 
and  comfort.  These  men  not  only  earn 
a  living,  they  live  a  life.  Life  is  sweet 
to  these  men,  it  is  sweet  and  rich  and 
full  of  zest.  Their  day  does  not  merely 
mean  the  office  day  with  the  home 
and  diversions  of  family  and  friends 
but  trivial  incidents  in  comparison, 
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Life  with  all  its  beauty  is  consciously 
present  with  them  always. 

A  man's  engagement  to  teach  his 
boy  how  to  use  a  camera  or  shoot  a 
rifle  late  in  the  afternoon  should  be 
quite  as  important  as  a  directors' 
meeting.  That  boy  is  eagerly  awaiting 
his  father's  return,  he  is  tingling  with 
eagerness  for  that  appointment  and  a 
boy's  youth  is  all  too  short  and  there- 
fore most  precious  to  the  right  kind 
of  a  father.  The  man  of  poise  gains  it 
and  keeps  it  by  constantly  refreshing 
himself  with  recreations  which  re- 
create him,  and  travel,  art,  letters, 
music,  a  love  of  nature  freshen  his 
soul  and  help  him  keep  a  true  balance 
with  life. 

Most  of  these  master-workers  will 
have  some  hobby  which  is  quite  apart 
from  their  business  or  professional 
life.  One  collects  scarabs,  another 
knows  every  eddy  of  certain  trout 
streams,  another  raises  orchids  or 
breeds  hunting  dogs  or  has  formed  a 
library  which  he  really  reads.  And 
last  of  all,  the  successful  man  is  a  suc- 
cessful home-maker  who  gives  to  his 
family  not  a  nervous,  jaded,  absent- 
minded  interest,  but  the  enthusiasm 
and  love  of  a  perennial  youth  of  spir- 
its. 


The  young  man,  who  is  a  clerk 
doing  routine  work,  may  just  as  truly 
have  business  poise  as  the  president 
of  the  corporation,  but  if  he  has,  he 
will  not  long  remain  a  clerk.  The 
trusted,  confidential  bookkeeper  of 
elderly  mien  who  hasn't  been  late  at 
the  office  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
a  useful  spoke  in  the  wheel,  but  he  is 
only  one  of  countless  others  and  has 
never  had  sufficient  outlook  in  life  to 
be  anything  more.  He  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  richness  of  life,  no  matter 
how  faithful  he  is.  Ambition  does  not 
know  him  by  sight  and  Opportunity 
has  long  ago  passed  him  by. 

The  qualities  which  bring  wide  rec- 
ognition— vast  energy,  brilliant  tal- 
ents— are  naturally  given  to  the  few 
only,  but  business  poise  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  man,  and  even  if  he 
does  not  achieve  mastership  in  the 
professional  or  business  world,  he 
may,  with  this  elusive  attribute  so 
order  his  life  that,  on  each  side  of  the 
office  door,  he  will  find  the  world  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  make  each  year 
prove  to  him,  as  he  grows  older  and 
mellower,  the  immortal  truth  that 
"God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  well  with 
the  world." 
New  York  City. 


The  Rover 

By  John  Wallace 


Robert  Leslie,  Robert  Leslie, 

Where  hast  thou  been  faring? 
Every  land  is  home  to  thee, 
Heaven  is  thine  own  roof-tree, 
Thou,  for  wealth  or  poverty 
Little  caring. 


Robert  Leslie,  Robert  Lesne, 

Be  advised  by  me 
Youth,  ye  know,  is  fleeting  last, 
Barren  age  will  come  at  last, 
Soon  or  late  ye  must  tie  fast, 

Grudgingly. 


Robert  Leslie,  Robert  Leslie, 

Would  I  might  with  thee 
Wander  round  in  sun  and  rain, 
Face  the  salt  blast  of  the  main, 
Then  come  roaming  back  again, 
Ever  free. 


Robert  Leslie,  Robert  Leslie, 

When  thy  blood  is  cold, 
Will  the  past  years  comfort  ye, 
Will  the  sights  of  land  and  sea 
Keep  thee  out  of  misery, 
Sad  and  old? 


Robert  Leslie,  Robert  Leslie, 

Hast  thou  found  that  strand 
Where  the  world  is,  ever  fair, 
Where  contentment  fills  the  air, 
Where  they  know  not  Daddy  Care? 
Blessed  land! 


Robert  Leslie,  Robert  Leslie, 

When  thy  hair  is  grav, 
Who  will  meet  thee  at  the  door, 
Who  will  teach  thee  baby  lore, 
Or  weep  when  ye  return  no  more 
From  far  away? 

New   York  City. 


A  Boy  at  Brook  Farm 

"We  love  to  chew  the  cud  of  a  fore- 
gone vision, "  says  Charles  Lamb. 
Many  men  and  women  of  this  primi- 
tive taste  have  come  to  the  front  in 
the  last  fifty  .years  to  tell  the  tale  of 
that  cheery  vision  of  a  Fourierite 
heaven  called  the  Brook  Farm  Com- 
munity, which  later  became  the 
Fourierite  Phalanx.  None  have  given 
a  more  attractive  or  more  illuminat- 
ing picture  of  the  community  as  seen 
and  shared  in  by  its  younger  mem- 
bers than  John  Van  Der  Zee  Sears, 
whose  name  indicates  his  Dutch- 
English  ancestry,  strained  thru  Al- 
bany and  Cape  Cod.*  Coming  down 
from  the  Walloon  colony  in  Albany 
to  New  York,  to  attend  the  May 
meetings  of  that  old  time,  the  family 
became  acquainted  with  Horace 
Greeley,  and  fraternizing  with  the 
reform  anti-slavery  element,  sent 
their  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  and  his 
sister  as  pupils  under  suzerainty  of 
George  Ripley,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
mighty  scholars,  and  Charles  Hos- 
mer,  farmer,  to  share  the  advantages 
of  that  remarkable  band  of  scholarly 
reformers  in  the  study  of  man  and 
nature  at  first  hand,  hard  by  the  lit- 
tle brook  near  Boston. 

The  brook  and  its  neighborhood 
sizzled  with  reform  of  a  beautiful 
kind.  Emerson  and  Bronson  Alcott 
and  Thoreau  were  near  at  hand  in 
Concord,  Theodore  Parker  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  close  by  in  Boston,  and 
all  could  be  seen  from  day  to  day 
taking  their  Sunday  walks  commu- 
nityward.  The  boy  of  eleven,  after  a 
grouchy  day  or  two,  took  kindly  to 
the  farm  life,  succeeded  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  as  Mr.  Ripley's  assistant 
in  milking  eighteen  or  twenty  cows 
and  clearing  out  the  stalls,  turning 
over  that  heap  of  steaming  gold  of 
which  Hawthorne  makes  some  read- 


*M\i  Friend*  <it  Brook   Farm    i'..    John  Vnn    l><r 
Zee  Soars.  New  York:   Desmond  FltzGerald.  $1.2.r>. 


able  fun  in  after  years,  washing  his 
hands  and,  with  Mr.  Ripley,  joining 
the  young  and  pretty  housemaids  at 
the  second  table  for  breakfast  by  8 
o'clock.  Pupil  and  companion  he  was 
of  men  who  were  destined  to  a  large 
loom  in  the  after  history  of  letters 
and  policies  and  soldiering.  Curtis 
was  there,  who  later  refused  ambas- 
sadorships; "Craze"  Barlow,  a  boy 
whose  impulsive  offishness  was  of 
service  in  storming  Lee's  army  at 
Cold  Harbor,  a  service  that  made 
him  a  major-general;  Hecker,  later 
to  be  "Father  Hecker,"  founder  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers  in  their  New 
York  activities;  Orestes  Brownson, 
whose  statue  shores  up  the  Riverside 
Drive  in  New  York.  These  were  a 
few  members  of  the  new  socialistic 
democracy  of  life  and  letters  on  the 
farm  or  in  sympathy  with  it,  for 
whom  the  boy  milked  the  cows,  aired 
the  steaming  gold,  led  the  dance — 
after  he  had  washed  his  hands — 
joined  the  maids,  when  the  bibs  and 
pinafores  were  laid  aside,  for  the  pi- 
ano or  the  newly  arrived  .toboggan 
slide,  and  kept  his  eye  the  while  on  a 
pretty  lodestar  of  ten  or  thereabouts 
that  rose  above  the  horizon  and  was 
ascendant  for  the  next  three  years. 

From  Mr.  Sears's  point  of  view  we 
get  the  fullest  picture  that  has  yet 
been  framed  of  the  inner  life  at  the 
farm.  With  this  pretty  lodestar  al- 
ways in  sight,  it  was  natural  that 
everything  should  be  rosy.  "I  liked 
the  work,"  he  says,  "liked  the  cows, 
and  especially  liked  to  be  with  Mr. 
Ripley.  His  flattering  report  that  'Ce- 
dar' could  'milk  like  a  shark'  secured 
U>r  me  the  maximum  wage,  ten  cents 
an  hour."  All  shared  in  the  duties  and 
privileges,  and  looked  up  with  sur- 
prise when  some  advocate  of  "equal 
rights"  came  one  day  to  tell  them 
that  they  were  downtrodden  and 
should  assert  themselves.  All  the  "re- 
forms" were  there  already.  When  the 
gray  squirrels  a*e  the  -niter  rows  of 
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corn  in  the  field,  they  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  little  beastie,  and 
planted  the  next  year  an  extra  out- 
side row.  When  an  eager  desire  to 
study  architecture  led  them  to  dig 
down  to  the  bottom  of  an  ant-hill, 
they  apologized  to  the  ants.  When  a 
new  piano  was  purchased,  but  not 
fully  paid  for,  they  all  gave  up  but- 
ter and  let  the  "oleaginous  com- 
pound" go  to  market  until  the  deficit 
was  made  up.  A  very  pleasant  picture 
of  associate  life  the  boy  of  eleven 
makes,  as  chewing  the  cud  of  a  fore- 
gone vision  he  still  imagines  himself 
milking  those  twenty  cows. 

Imperial  Gilbert  Parker 

Gilbert  Parker  has  an  assured  place 
as  a  contemporary  novelist;  his  tales 
are  distinguished — above  all  by  their 
human  touch.  The  art  of  their  re- 
lator is  forgotten  in  their  humor  or 
pathos.  They  are  nearly  all  concerned 
with  uncovering  human  hearts,  with 
quickening  in  human  hearts  the  great 
or  small  residuum  of  decency  and  of 
love ;  and  even  the  scamps  are  delight- 
ful enough  to  calm  the  reader's  lust 
for  vengeance  long  before  they  are 
laid  by  the  heels.  So  the  stories  run 
true  and  end  as  they  should  without 
violence  to  nature  or  art. 

Up  there  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west where  so  many  of  the  plots  are 
hatched,  he  discovers  a  vein  of  retrib- 
utive grace.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  England  who  left  the  motherland 
for  their  mother's  good  find  their  re- 
generation, and  sometimes  their  vind- 
ication, in  his  pages.  The  tragedies  of 
the  younger  sons,  of  the  social  out- 
casts, of  the  fugitives  from  justice,  of 
the  fugitives  from  self,  are  vividly 
sketched  or  subtly  suggested,  and  in 
the  same  novels  are  developed  the 
raw  and  primitive  emotions  and  mo- 
tives of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
soil — Indians,  half-breeds,  French 
pioneers,  Scotch  settlers,  self-suffi- 
cient English. 

These  tales  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west first  saw  the  light  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. The  first  story  in  Volume  1 
of  the  Works  of  Gilbert  Parker *  now 


coming  from  the  Scribner  press,  is 
"The  Patrol  of  the  Cypress  Hills."  It 
was  published  in  The  Independent 
of  January  29,  1891,  and  for  five 
years  his  stories  and  articles  ap- 
peared in  this  paper  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. There  are  to  be  eighteen  vol- 
umes in  this  fine  edition,  of  which 
four  have  appeared.  The  first  three 
have  the  short  stories,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Falchion,  and  When  V almond 
Came  to  Pontiac;  and  so  we  fare  on  to 
the  latest  novel,  now  running  as  a 
magazine  serial. 

These  volumes  are  of  the  size  of  the 
Scribner  Kipling  and  Stevenson,  and 
similar  in  formal  detail ;  standard  oc- 
tavo, bound  in  crimson  silk,  deckle 
edged,  gilt  topped,  printed  upon  a 
dignified  modern-faced  type.  The  pa- 
per is  an  antique  laid  of  fair  qual- 
ity bearing  the  author's  initials  in 
its  special  water-mark  —  admirable 
books,  considered  simply  as  books. 

The  American  Language 

Thornton's  American  Glossary 
shows  a  careful  search  among  the 
phrase-makers  and  phrase-users  of 
America.!  Probably  no  country  in 
the  world  delights  more  in  twisting 
the  lion's  tail  in  this  respect — the 
tail  being  the  English  tongue.  Every 
shoe-shop  in  New  England,  every 
wayside  tavern  there  and  elsewhere 
has  its  specially  endowed  tail-  or 
tongue-twister  capable  of  furnishing 
a  specimen  a  day. 

How  far  these  phrases  are  inherit- 
ed, imported,  Shakespearean  has  al- 
ways been  a  study  among  keen  lovers 
of  localism  in  speech.  The  novelties 
have  their  line  of  travel.  In  the  early 
days  they  got  sooner  or  later  to  the 
Colonial  legislative  assemblies,  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  Every  dele- 
gate    or     representative     going     to 

*T7ie  Works  of  Gilbert  Parker.  Imporial  Edi- 
tion. In  Eighteen  Volumes;  Vols.  T,  II,  III,  IV. 
New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $2  per  vol- 
ume.      (Sold    only    in    sets.) 

■\An  American  Glossary.  Being  an  attempl  to 
illustrate  certain  Americanisms  upon  historical 
principles.  By  Richard  H.  Thornton.  2  Vol- 
umes,  Philadelphia :    J.   B,    Lippiucott    Co.    $7,50. 
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Philadelphia  or  Washington  car- 
ried thither  his  own  home  bacil- 
lus, which  expanded  rapidly  in 
the  capital.  Some  of  these  tracks  Mr. 
Thornton  follows  assiduously.  Some 
he  localizes  at  once  in  the  novels  and 
editorial  paragraphs  of  early  news- 
papers like  the  Worcester  Spy.  Low- 
ell has  chased  home  to  Elizabethan 
England  many  scores  of  the  single- 
word  locutions.  The  late  Edward  Eg- 
gleston  was  fond  of  the  hunt  in  this 
style.  In  Mr.  Thornton's  two  volumes 
the  search  is  given  an  historical  turn, 
the  word  or  phrase  chased  to  its  bur- 
row, dated,  and  tagged  as  often  as  it 
appears  above  the  surface.  A  most 
catching  illustration  with  the  guilty 
party  in  bonds  usually  leaves  the 
laugh  on  the  culprit.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand such  illustrations  beguile  the 
reader  into  too  long  a  tarry  in  the 
pages  of  the  Glossary. 

Literary  Notes 

Susan  Glaspell  has  collected  some  of  her 
optimistic  short  stories  in  a  volume  called 
Lifted  Masks.  (Stokes;  $1.)  The  storyteller 
is  already  kr.own  and  loved  for  her  novel, 
The  Glory  of  the  Conquered. 

Those  who  want  to  see  how  a  public  li- 
brary can  be  made  a  center  of  civic  ambi- 
tion and  a  help  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity should  send  10  cents  for  a  copy  of 
the  monthly  Newarker,  publisht  by  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

One  might  call  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's  A 
Little  of  Everything  an  auto-anthology;  for 
its  purple  patches  are  gleaned  from  novels, 
travel-books,  juveniles,  verse,  and  essays. 
Most  at  home,  he  is,  in  the  last  named 
form,  where  he  can  be  discussive  in  his 
method,  and  playful  to  his  heart's  content. 
(Macmillan;  $1.25.) 

The  evening  when  the  maid's  at  church 
is  less  of  a  problem  now  that  we  have  the 
fifty-four  menus  of  Alice  Laidlaw  Will- 
iams's Sunday  Suppers.  (Duffield;  $1.) 
Chafing-dish  cookery  is  not  neglected — and 
there  are  illustrations  to  tempt  the  Sabbata- 
rian appetite. 

Bible  teachers  who  are  working  on  the 
first  part  of  the  Old  Testament  will  find  two 
excellent  additions  to  their  lesson  helps  in 
C.  H.  Corbett's  Old  Testament  Story  (Univ. 
of  Chicago  Press;  Manual,  $1  ;  Notebook,  50 
cents),  and  The  Making  of  a  Nation  (Scrib- 
ner),  by  Professors  C.  F.  Kent  and  J.  W. 


Jenks.  The  former  contains  a  series  of 
thirty-five  lessons,  well  arranged  for  chil- 
dren ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  based 
on  narratives  covering  the  period  between 
Moses  and  David;  the  latter  consists  of  a 
dozen  serious  studies  for  adults  in  the"  first 
seven  books  of  the  Bible  used  as  a  basis,  for 
considering  the  living  issues  of  the  present. 
Both  books  are  well  supplied  with  useful 
references. 

Dr.  Selina  F.  Fox's  book  Mother  a)id  Baby 
is  practical  in  text  and  illustrations.  (Blak- 
iston;  60  cents..)  The  English  author  shares 
our  objection  to  the  low  go-cart,  in  which 
the  little  one  is  unduly  exposed  in  cold 
weather,  cannot  lie  down,  and  receives  the 
maximum  of  blowing  dust. 

David  Starr  Jordan's  tribute  to  Mrs.  Jane 
Lathrop  Stanford  is  entitled  The  Story  of  a 
Good  Woman  and  is  issued  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  (75  cents.)  To  Mrs. 
Stanford's  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  carrying  out 
her  husband's  plans,  Stanford  University 
owes  a  great  debt.  The  university  was,  in 
Dr.  Jordan's  words,  "founded  on  love." 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  has  gathered 
nearly  fifty  of  his  snort  lyrics  under  the 
title,  Ultima  Veritas.  (Boston;  Pilgrim 
Press.)  Some  of  these  poems,  variously  re- 
ligious and  pertaining  to  the  Civil  War,  are 
very  dear  to  those  who  have  treasured  them 
for  years;  and  we  commend  them  to  the 
multitude  who  know  and  love  the  autnor. 

None  of  the  tales  collected  in  the  late 
Myrtle  Reed's  The  White  Shield  (Putnam; 
$1.50)  will  ever  be  included  among  short- 
story  masterpieces.  They  are  drawing  room 
or  parlor  stories ;  lady-and-gentleman  crea- 
tions; their  emotions  are  decorously  sub- 
dued, their  conduct  delicately  conventional. 
They  are  life  in  weak  solution,  colored  a 
pretty  shade,  and  put  up  in  a  fancy  bottle 
tied  with  ribbon. 

New  LigJti  on  the  Old  Truths  (Hough- 
ton; $1.25),  by  Charles  A.  Dinsmore,  is  a 
most  engaging  statement  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  religious  faith  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  modern  scientific  and  his- 
torical research.  Mr.  Dinsmore  writes  with 
deep  sincerity  and  reserve  power  on  such 
themes  as  the  Bible,  the  Person  of  Christ, 
Salvation,  and  I  nunortality,  interpreting 
these  subjects  iii  language  and  forms  of 
thought  which  are  bound  to  appeal  to  minds 
nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and  in- 
dependent investigation.  The  substance  of 
the  book  was  originally  given  in  extempo- 
raneous, talks  to  a  company  of  thirty  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  but  the  written 
lectures  have  a  genuine  literary  flavor. 
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The  Routledges  bring  out  an  Introduction 
to  the  Poets,  by  W.  F.  Rawnsley  (Dutton; 
75  cents),  which  will  furnish  good  biograph- 
ical matter  and  a  graceful  commentary  on 
the  English  authors  usually  taken  up  for 
reading  in  social  reading  clubs.  It  is  a 
volume  of  313  pages.  In  no  case  does  it 
give  the  text  of  the  authors  read. 

Charming  in  literary  style  as  also  in  book 
making  is  the  volume  of  magazine  essays 
by  Austin  Dobson  collected  under  the  title 
At  Prior  Park  and  Other  Papers,  imported 
by  Stokes  (illustrated;  pp.  xi,  305).  Some 
of  the  eighteenth  century  subjects  are  Por- 
traits of  Carmontelle,  Garrick's  *  "Grand 
Tour,"  Loutherberg,  Some  Letters  of  Field- 
ing's (hitherto  overlooked),  the  Bailli  de 
Suffren,  Stowe,  Robert  Lloyd,  and  Gray's 
biographer  (Mason.) 

The  housekeeper  who  is  weary  of  the 
ever-recurrent  question  "What  shall  I  have 
for  dinner?"  will  be  interested  in  The -Help- 
ing Hand  Cook  Book,  by  Marion  Harland 
and  Christine  Terhune  Herrick  (Moifat, 
Yard;  $1.25.)  It  is,  not  a  cook  book  in  the 
usual  sense,  but  a  menu  book  containing 
suggestions  for  every  meal  of  the  year,  care- 
fully planned  to  utilize  all  "left-overs"  in 
appetizing  form.  Recipes  are  given  only  for 
new  and  unusual  dishes. 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  reading  Gideon 
Welles's  Dairy,  was  asked  if  he  kept  a 
diary.  "No,"  he  is  said  to  have  answered.  "I 
kept  one  for  awhile  when  I  was  a  boy.  Peo- 
ple usually  keep  diaries,  when  they  are  too 
young  to  have  anything  to  put  in  them. 
Later,  when  they  have  something,  they  are 
too  busy.  Welles  says  that  he  wrote,  his 
after  the  day's  work — usually  betweeen 
eleven  and  twelve.  Probably  his- weariness 
at  that  hour  of  the  night  colored  the  views 
he  expressed." 

Mr.  Philip  Hale,  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  follow,  from 
the  fact  that  Welles  wrote  his  diary  late 
at  night,  that  he  was  mentally  or  physically 
tired.  "The  change  in  work  was  probably  a 
relief,  a  relaxation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  could  sleep  better  after  he  had  freed 
his  mind  on  paper.  Mr.  Welles  at  a  cabi- 
net meeting  was  often  bored,  often  irri- 
tated. It  comforted  and  soothed  him  to 
think:  "Aha!  There's  my  little  diary  wait- 
ing for  me.  To-night  I'll  get  even  with 
Billy  Seward.'" 

Mrs.  Riggs — that  is  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gins— states  that  in  early  days  her  imag- 
ination was  stirred  by  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book,  by  The  Water  Babies,  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Rosamond,  by  The  Arabian  Nights. 


She  adds  that  last  summer  a  neighbor  up  in 
Hollis,  Me.  (her  childhood  home)  told  her 
she  would  like  to  read  The  Arabian  Nights. 
"Go  thru  five  or  six,"  suggested  the  author 
of  Rebecca.  That  was  Saturday,  and  on  the 
following  Wednesday  Mrs.  Riggs  again  met 
the  Yankee.  "I  ain't  done  a  mite  of  work 
since  I  last  seen  yer,"  she  confessed. 
"Washed  jes'  enough  dishes  to  git  along 
with.  I  reckon  it  is  all  a  pack  o'  lies,  but 
they're  the  best  lies  I  ever  heard."  This  is 
our  idea  of  sound  literary  criticism. 

Salem,  Mass,.,  is  to  be  honored  with  a 
memorial  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  was 
in  a  house  on  Union  street,  Salem,  that  the 
novelist  was  born  in  1804;  and  the  old  Cus- 
tom House,  where  he  served  as  Surveyor, 
stands  in  Derby  street.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  cne  local  connections  between  the  old 
town  and  the  man  of  letters,  and  the  Haw- 
thorne Memorial  Association  has  done  well 
to  select  as  its  artists  Bela  L.  Pratt,  sculp- 
tor, and  R.  C.  Sturgis,  architect — Bostonians 
both.  The  site  favored  for  the  Memorial  is 
on  the  westerly  edge  of  Salem  Common, 
near  the  Mall  street  house  in  which  Haw- 
thorne wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey  of  Salem  is  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  he  it  is  who  will  receive  th^ 
contributions  of  Hawthorne  admirers. 

Maurice  Hewlett  has  in  his  most  recent 
book,  Mrs.  Lancelot,  returned  to  his  favorite 
motive — illicit  love.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  fine 
young  woman  led  into  matrimony  without 
love,  and  then  assailed  by  several  men,  re- 
sisting all  until  the  right  one  comes  along 
and  carries  her  defences  with  the  magnifi- 
cent rush  of  the  man  unafraid  of  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Hewlett  seeks  to  solace  the  com- 
punctious reader  with  a  suggestion  that 
thru  belated  instincts  of  knightly  regard  for 
the  dame,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the 
lover,  who  has  attained  already,  may  legiti- 
mize his  passion  if  he  will.  Needless  to  say 
that  there  is  good  writing  here.  But  it  is 
equally  needless  to  say  that  the  flavor  of 
the  novel  is,  unwholesome  and  neurotic. 
(Century;  $1.35.) 

Ralph  D.  Paine's  mteresting  book,  The 
Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  first  pub- 
lished in  1908,  and  noticed  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  January  20,  1910,  now  takes  a 
second  wind,  with  no  essential  changes. 
What  makes  its  reissue  especially  desirable 
is  that  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty 
lately  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  assault  on 
the  long  accepted  interpretation  of  its 
terms.   (McClurg;  illustrated.) 

Linda,  by  Margaret  Prescott  Montague, 
is    one   of   the   impossible   tales   which   we 
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would  not  on  any  account  spare  from  the 
book-shelf  of  romance.  It  makes  us  believe 
the  stories  of  the  ethnologists  who  insist 
that  the  "pore"  whites  of  the  mountains  of 
the  South  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  time  of  rare  Ben  Jonson  are  in 
fact  the  only  pure  English  strain  we  in 
America  can  boast.  This  story  is  well  worth 
reading.    (Houghton;  $1.20.) 

Miss  Alice  Brown's  story  for  girls,  The 
Secret  of  the  Clan  (Macmillan;  $1.25)  is  so 
clever  that  one  is,  inclined  to  suspect  that  it 
may  be  too  clever.  It  will  not  be  the  young 
girls  who  will  have  this  suspicion;  they  will 
be  wholly  delighted.  It  has  many  elements  to 
delight  older  people,  whether  or  not  they 
may  ever  have  been  girls.  .  It  is  fine  and 
sweet,  and  a  good  tale  as  well — Alice  Brown 
may  be  trusted  for  that.  The  prosaic  elders 
are  likely  to  sigh  a  bit,  over  the  altogether 
charming  quartet  of  young  girls,  and  per- 
haps, over  the  idyllic  Grandma,  Just-Grand- 
pa, Titania  and  Uncle  Terry.  But  for  what 
are  romantic  story-tellers  if  not  specifically 
to  make  us  all  sigh — the  young  with  delight 
and  the  older  because  of  experiences  and 
memories? 

The  Farmer's  Manual  of  Law,  by  Hugh 
Evander  Willis  (Orange  Judd  Company)  is 
a  good  omen.  It  is  a  summary  of  private 
substantive  law  as  that  may  naturally  af- 
fect the  farmer  of  today,  who  should  be 
more  of  a  business  man  than  was  the  farmer 
of  yesterday;  public  law  and  the  laws  of 
legal  procedure  and  evidence  are  omitted. 
Such  a  book  could  well  be  used  and  should 
be  used  in  agricultural  colleges,  and  it  might 
well  be  within  cautious  arm's  length  of  the 
farmer — or  any  layman,  for  that  matter. 
Its  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is 
good;  it  uses  heavy  type  for  principles,  light 
for  illustration  and  explanation.  The  style, 
tho  simple,  is  at  times  necessarily  technical ; 
this,  is  remedied  by  a  glossary  which  we  fear 
was  selected  by  a  lawyer;  at  any  rate  it 
fails  one  now  and  then.  There  is  a  group  of 
review  questions  and  legal  problems,  also  a 
proper  selection  of  forms,  and  the  whole- 
some caution  that  the  intent  of  the  author 
is  to  enable  the  farmer  to  know  his  own 
rights  and  to  teach  him  not  to  invade 
others;  not  to  fit  him  for  practice.  When 
shall  we  have  a  Manual  of  Farming  for 
Lawyers,  who  persist  in  dabbling  in  it? 

A  singer  may  have  a  good  voice  and  an 
impeccable  method,  and  yet  leave  an  audi- 
ence cold  for  lack  of  that  power  of  bring- 
ing out  of  a  song  all  there  is  in  if.  that  is 
born  in  some  artists  and  won  by  others 
thru  years  of  experience.  Harry  Plunket 
Greene  has  both  the  power  and  the  experi- 


ence, and  in  Interpretation  in  Song  (Mac- 
millan, $1.50;  he  has  produced  a  book  that 
does  as  much  as  any  book  may  do  to  com- 
municate them  to  others.  While  he  has 
evolved  a  series  of  rules  they  are  as  natural 
as  heart  beats,  and  express  with  vivid  ac- 
curacy what  great  singers  can  rarely  get 
into  words.  "Never  stop  the  march  of  a 
song,"  is  one  of  them,  for  the  song  must 
"push  on,  note  by  note,  word  by  word, 
phrase  by  phrase,  to  its  inevitable  end"; 
"sing  mentally  thru  your  rests,"  for  the 
singer  begins  his  song  at  the  first  note 
played  by  the  accompanist  and  ends  at  the 
last  beat  of  the  last  note  of  the  final  sym- 
phony; "sing  as  you  speak,"  for  all  gifts, 
all  perfection  of  technique,  all  observance 
of  rules,  go  for  nothing  if  the  singing  be 
not  speech  in  song.  The  book  is  full  of 
musical  illustrations,  has  a  chapter  on 
classification  that  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  psychology1  of  music,  and,  in  general, 
ought  to  mean  much  to  singers  who  have 
passed  the  purely  technical  period  of  the 
art. 

Two  Old  Testament  additions  to  the 
slowly  enlarging  series  of  International 
Critical  Commentaries  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice.  The  first  concludes  the  work  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  begun  by  Professor 
Harper,  and  covers  the  last  three  books  of 
the  English  version  (prepared  by  Profes- 
sors H.  G.  Mitchell  and  J.  M.  P.  Smith), 
together  with  the  Book  of  Jonah,  which  is 
properly  regarded  as  a  later  production. 
Professor  Bewer,  who  comments  on  Jonah, 
gives  scant  recognition  to  any  historical  ele- 
ments in  the  book  or  to  the  suggested  sym- 
bolical and  allegorical  interpretations.  He 
treats  it  as  a  parabolic  story,  "the  work  of 
poetic  imagination,  pure  and  simple."  The 
other  new  volume  contains  the  first  half 
of  the  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  work  on 
which  has  been  divided  between  two  com- 
petent English  scholars,  Professors.  G.  B. 
Gray  and  A.  S.  Peake.  This  volume,  for 
which  Professor  Gray  alone  is  responsible, 
shows  thoro  and  careful  scholarship,  excel- 
lent judgment  in  the  selection  of  material, 
and  assumes  the  genera]  critical  attitude 
and  conclusions  made  familiar  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Cheyne,  Duhm,  and  other  recent 
students,  altho  the  editor  does  not  hesitate 
on    occasion    to    return    to    older    theories    or 

break  new  paths  of  his  own.  Perhaps  one 
ought  to  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  these 
commentaries  are  invaluable  and  indispen- 
sable   to  those   who   wish    to   know   what  the 

latest  research  has  accomplished  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  biblical  documents. 
(Scribner,  $3  each.) 


Nine  Stages  in  Chinese  Reform 

In  a  report  on  the  causes  of  the  late 
tremendous,  revolution  in  China,  Dr.  Timo- 
thy Richard,  the  distinguished  missionary 
and  secretary  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Society,  indicates  nine  stages  in  the  re- 
forms which  have  marked  the  late  history 
of  China,  of  which  three  are  of  stupendous 
importance.  The  first  was  the  reform  of 
1895-8,  in  which  the  young  Emperor  joined 
and  to  which  he  became  a  martyr.  Ten 
thousand  students  signed  a  memorial  for 
reform,  and  the  Emperor  was  with  them. 
But  he  was  not  as  strong  as  the  Empress 
Dowager,  who  was  controlled  by  reactiona- 
ries, and  the  attempt  was  made  in  the  Boxer 
rebellion  to  kill  all  foreigners;  over  two 
hundred  were  murdered  and  ten  thousand 
native  Christians.  The  result  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Peking  by  the  allied  armies  and  the 
flight  of  the  Empress  and  her  submission 
to  the  principle  of  reform.  The  second 
tremendous  reform  was  the  adoption  of 
modern  education  in  China.  A  modern 
university  was  opened  in  each  of  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  and  the  old  system  of  Con- 
fucian education  was  abolished.  To  be  sure 
the  plan  could  not  be  immediately  carried 
out  fully  for  there  were  few  teachers,  but 
the  beginning  was  made  and  the  delay  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  third  and  greatest  of 
the  movements  that  led  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
the  revolution  which  created  the  Republic  of 
China. 

The  subsidiary  reforms  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Richard  are  six  in  number.  The  first  is 
the  reformed  press.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  only  six  daily  papers  in  all 
China.  Ten  years  later  they  had  increased 
to  sixty,  and  now  they  can  hardly  be 
counted.  A  second  reform  is  in  foot-bind- 
ing, and  has  spread  all  over  China.  A 
third  was  to  do  with  exchange  and  cur- 
rency. The  scheme  to  adopt  the  gold,  stand- 
ard was.  agreed  upon  after  the  return  of 
the  court  following  the  Boxer  rebellion,  but 
has  never  yet  been  fully  accomplished,  much 
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to  the  loss  of  the  Chinese  exchequer.  The 
fourth  is  the  reform  in  communications, 
which  is  engaging  the  entire  attention  of  Dr.. 
Sun  and  which  involves  the  creation  of  a 
great  system  of  railroads,  both  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west.  The  fifth  is.  a  re- 
form in  international  intercourse.  China  is 
now  on  good  terms  with  all  nations,  unless  it 
be  with  Russia  over  rights  in  Mongolia.  She 
stands  for  peace  and  arbitration  and  with 
the  election  of  a  regular  President  next 
month  to  succeed  the  Provisional  President, 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  it  is  l;kely  that  the  new 
Republic  will  be  recognized  by  other  nations. 
The  sixth  reform  is  in  religion.  There  is 
no  longer  any  persecution  of  Christians. 
The  first  President,  Dr.  Sun,  is  a  Christian; 
his  successor  is  a  friend  of  Christians  and 
educates,  his  children  in  Christian  schools. 
There  are  many  societies  founded  in  Peking, 
Shanghai  and  elsewhere  for .  the  study  of 
religions  and  they  are  often  addressed  Dy 
Christian  missionaries. 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  late  revo- 
lution. One  is  the  wide  distribution  of  mod- 
ern literature,  another  is  the  inferiority  of 
China  as  seen  in  the  war  with  Japan  and 
the  capture  of  Peking  by  the  allies.  There 
is  the  superiority  of  railways,  steamers, 
manufactures,  western  education  and  the 
appointment  of  ambassadors  to  foreign 
capitals  and  the  sending  of  students  to 
America,  Europe  and  Japan.  The  first  year 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  proves  that  the 
nation  has  turned  its.  face  fully  to  the  fu- 
ture and  can  never  turn  back. 

India's  New  Capital 

The  dramatic  announcement  by  King 
George  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  [see  The  In- 
dependent, Dec.  21,  1911]  that  the  capital 
of  India  was  to  be  changed  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi  was  generally  interpreted  as  a  re- 
buke to  the  Bengalis  for  their  anti-British 
agitation  which  had  frequently  found  ex- 
pression in  riot  and  assassination.  It  was 
generally  feared  that  the  nationalists  would 
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seize  this  occasion  for  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  King  George,  Queen  Mary  or  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge,  and  great  relief 
was  felt  when  the  ceremony  passed  off  with 
nothing  worse  than  that  one  of  the  native 
princes  turned  his  back  upon  the  King-Em- 
peror. 

Evidently,  however,  the  disaffected  In- 
dians preferred  to  choose  their  own  time 
to  strike,  and  they  found  it  on  December  23, 
when  the  Viceroy  made  his  state  entry  into 
the  new  capital.  In  spite  of  the  careful  po- 
lice precautions  Lord  and  Lady  Hardinge 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  explosion  of 
a  bomb  thrown  at  their  howdah  as  they  rode 
on  an  elephant  thru  the  principal  street  of 
Delhi.  The  streets  had  been  lined  with  sol- 
diers and  every  householder  along  the  route 
of  the  viceregal  procession  had  been  re- 
quired to  sign  a  guarantee  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  all  persons  using  their  rooms. 
Two  Indian  police  officers,  with  loaded  re- 


volvers, walked  on  either  side  ox  the  ele- 
phant. A  grove  of  pipal  trees  occupies  the 
center  of  the  Chandi  Chauk,  so  here  the 
procession  had  to  pass  close  to  the  houses 
on  the  side,  and  from  the  verandah  or  roof 
of  one  of  these  the  bomb  was  thrown.  It 
struck  the  handle  of  the  State  Umbrella, 
hhich  the  Jemadar  of  Elephants  held  over 
the  Viceroy,  and  burst,  killing  the  Jemadar 
and  a  boy  in  the  crowd  below  and  wounding 
the  Viceroy  and  eleven  other  persons.  One 
man  standing  twenty  yards  away  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  flying  fragments  of 
metal.  The  mahout  driving  the  elephant 
kept  him  steadily  on  his  way  for  150  yards. 
Nails,  slugs  and  screws  from  the  bomb 
were  embedded  in  the  Viceroy's  shoulder, 
back  and  neck,  but  when  Lady  Hardinge 
asked  him,  "Are  you  hurt?"  he  answered, 
"All  right;  go  on."  Lady  Hardinge  said: 
"We  cannot  go  on;  there  is  a  dead  man  be- 
hind." Then  the  elephant  was  halted  and  the 
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Viceroy,  who  had  fainted,  was  with  dif- 
ficulty lifted  to  the  ground. 

Rewards  of  more  than  a  lakh  of  rupees 
have  been  offered  by  the  government  and  by 
the  native  princes  for  the  discovery  of  the 
assassin,  but  no  clue  has  yet  been  found 
which  would  indicate  either  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  very  skilfully  planned  or  that 
there  is  more  d'saffection  in  Delhi  than  had 
been  supposed.  In  that  case  the  change  from 
"the  hotbed  of  sedition"  at  Calcutta  would 
not  greatly  increase  the  personal  safety  of 
the  ruling  caste  of  British  officials.  The 
other  reasons  which  have  been  suggested  or 
surmised  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  are 
that  Delhi  has  a  better  climate;  that  it  is 
nearer  Simla,  the  summer  resort;  that  it  is 
protected  from  attack  by  sea ;  that  it  will 
allow  Bengal  to  develop  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  it  indicates  an  intention  to 
bring  India  into  closer  touch  with  Europe 
by  opening  the  "back  door"  to  the  westward. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  theory  the 
change  of  base  may  be  as  important  in  its 
effects  as  the  transfer  of  the  Russian  court 
from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
movement  of  Austria  toward  the  east. 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  capital 
$20,000,000  is  to  be  spent  on  the  start,  and 
there  is  a  hot  discussion  now  going  on  in  the 
London  papers  as  to  what  style  of  archi- 
tecture should  be  adopted.  On  one  side  it  is 
urged  that  it  is  a  British  city  to  be  built  by 
British  architects,  and  that  it  should  there- 
fore be  constructed  in  the  English  style  of 


the  twentieth  century — whatever  that  may 
be.  Some  argue  for  the  Gothic,  some  for  the 
Greek,  some  for  the  Renaissance  and  others 
insist  that  a  modified  form  of  one  of  the 
native  Indian  styles  would  be  more  beau- 
tiful, appropriate  and  suited  to  the  climate. 

Irish  Lace  Making 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  present  agricul- 
tural regeneration  of  Ireland,  thanks  to 
more  liberal  legislation,  has  come  an  inter- 
esting revival  of  the  cottage  industries  in 
Erin,  and  especially  the  lace  making  art. 
This  development  of  lace  making  in  the 
homes  is  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  methods  of  market- 
ing the  lace  as  to  added  facilities  for  manu- 
facture. The  new  status  is  especially  wel- 
come to  the  cottage  workers,  however,  be- 
cause the  bettered  means  of  livelihood  in- 
sures to  them  continued  possession  of  those 
modest  dwellings  to  which  they  cling  with 
a  loyalty  and  tenacity  which  bespeaks,  a 
sentimental  race. 

'  Every  traveler  who  penetrates  to  the  re- 
mote or  isolated  sections  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Ireland — truly  among  the  least- 
traveled  of  European  tourist  paths — is  im- 
pressed by  the  exquisite  examples  of  the 
most  delicate  lace  produced  in  the  unprom- 
ising surroundings  of  wayside  cabins  by 
girls  who  can  devote  to  the  task  only  such 
hours  as  they  can  spare  from  work  on  the 
farms.    The    mere    problem    of    preserving 
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From    a    photograph     (c)     by    Waldon    Fawcett. 

A   LACE  MAKER  OF  DONEGAL 
A. Perfect  Peasant  Type   of  the   Highlands. 

spotless  these  fabrics  of  cobweb-like  tex- 
ture seems  most  formidable,  especially  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  work 
is  tedious — as  much  as  six  months  being  de- 
voted to  the  evolution  of  an  elaborate  de- 
sign. That  such  lace  making  survived  as  a 
household  art  thru  years,  of  meager  mone- 
tary returns  would  seem  to  afford  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  artistic  ideals  of  its  dev- 
otees, and  it  is.  therefore  a  matter  of  sat- 
isfaction that  what  was  for  so  long  little 
more  than  a  labor  of  love  is  at  last  re- 
ceiving substantial  recognition. 

A  number  of  movements,  each  distinct  in 
character,  but  all  sympathetic  in  purpose, 
have  cooperated  to  bring  about  the  new  era 
of  Irish  lacemaking.  In  most  instances  these 
efforts  have  not  been  limited  to  assistance 
to  the  lace  makers  of  the  cot  o  reach 

markets,  worthy  of  their  work.  Going  back 
of  that  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  in- 
dustry, these  new-found  influential  friends 


of  the  peasant  workers  have  established 
free  schools  and  country  lace  classes,  where 
the  rising  generation  may  become  well 
grounded  in  the  art  and  where  even  the 
experienced  workers  may  add  to  their 
knowledge.  All  this  has.  been  done,  too,  in 
an  intensely  practical  manner  for,  with  due 
regard  for  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  as- 
pirants, arrangements  have  been  made  to 
provide  not  only  free  instruction,  but  pat- 
terns and  materials  for  the  use  of  the 
workers. 

In  furtherance  of  this  happy  combination 
of  instruction  and  sales  promotion  impor- 
tant work  has  been  done  by  the  Gaelic 
League,  an  organization  which  has  as.  its 
primary  purpose  the  preservation  of  the 
Irish  life  and  language.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
was  instrumental  in  other  means  to  the 
same  end  by  nurturing  the  idea  of  co- 
operative associations  among  the  cottage 
lace  workers.  Lady  Aberdeen,  meanwhile,  in 
conjunction  with  other  public-spirited  in- 
dividuals, evolved  the  best  plan  yet  devised 
for  marketing  the  cottage-made  lace  to  ad- 
vantage and  the  philanthropy  of  purpose 
has  been  attested  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
profits  accruing  have  been  employed  to  de- 
velop the  lace  industry  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  workers.  And  finally,  that 
unique  Irish  governmental  institution,  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  has  lent  a  hand. 
Thruout  the  "congested"  or  unproductive 
districts  of  bleak  and  barren  western 
Ireland,  where  the  Board  is  charged  with 
the  mission  of  the  uplift,  free  lace  classes 
have  been  established  and  suitable  designs 
have  been  supplied  to  the  workers,  whereas 
the  Board  has  undertaken  to  see  that  the 
lace  is.  sent  to  the  most  profitable  markets 
and  that  the  toilers  of  the  cottages  receive 
the  full  reward  of  their  industry, — some- 
thing that,  unfortunatelv,  was  far  from 
true  under  the  old  conditions,  wherein  the 
lace  found  its  only  outlet  thru  local  shop- 
keepers to  whom,  in  manv  instances,  the 
poor  lacemakers  were  ever  in  debt  for  mate- 
rials. Walpon  Fawcett. 

Scholars  and  Snorts 

Harvard  College  statistics  reveal  the  fad 
that  the  best  scholars  come  f roni  high  schools. 
Harvard  provides  an  uncommonly  attractive 
field  for  the  statistician  who  would  compare 

the   results  of  "public"  and  "private"  school 

education,  for  the  entering  classes  are  re- 
cruited almost  equally  Prom  the  two  types 

Of  institution:  in  that  of  L916,  for  example, 
291  bins  come  from  academies  and  prepare 

tory  schools,  287  from  public  schools.  Tin- 
sporting  statictics  show  that  of  107  "TIV 
won  in  football,  baseball,  rowing,  and  track 
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athletics,  in  five  years,  69  per  cent,  were 
won  by  boys  from  private  schools,  and  only 
27  per  cent,  by  boys  from  public  schools. 
Four  per  cent,  were  contributed  by  students 
entering-  Harvard  from  other  colleges.  Tho 
football  teams  and  crews,  at  Harvard  de- 
pend almost  wholly  upon  the  service  of 
"students"  furnished  by  St.  Paul's  and 
Groton  and  Andover  and  Exeter  and  the 
various  other  private  schools,  the  high 
school  graduates  are  almost  as  proficient  in 
baseball  as  their  rivals,  from  secondary  in- 
stitutions which  charge  tuition  to  doting 
parents,  and  on  the  track,  too,  the  high 
school  boys  are  reasonably  proficient.  The 
privilege  of  gaining  honorable  bruises  and 
fractures  on  the  gridiron  is,  then,  more 
aristocratic  than  that  of  scoring  points  for 
the  'Varsity  in  the  sprints  and  at  the  cross- 
bar. The  following  table  of  percentages 
shows  how  the  private  school  and  public 
school  boys  at  Harvard  divide  honors  in  the 
four  major  sports: 

Football.  Baseball.  Crew.  Track. 

Private    school    ...      85               51              84  59 

Public    school    ....      13               47               16  31 

Other  colleges    ....        2                 2               .  .  10 

The  Recall  in  Action 

The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  are 
the  three  cardinal  instruments  of  the  New 
Democracy.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
are  already  in  use  in  one  form  or  another 
m  almost  all  of  our  States.  The  recall  is  a 
newer  measure  and  unlike  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  of  American  origin,  having 
first  made  its  appearance  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  in  the  Los  Angeles  charter. 
Tho  the  recall  soon  spread  rapidly  to  many 
cities  of  California,  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, it  was  not  until  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  Commission  plan  of  government, 
especially  by  Dallas  and  Des  Moines,  that  it 
reached  its  greatest  vogue. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  recall  in  ac- 
tion is  published  in  the  current  issue  of 
Equity.  It  seems  that  the  recall  was  first 
employed  in  1904  in  Los  Angeles  where  a 
councilman,  who  was  charged  with  having 
favored  the  liquor  interests,  was  removed 
from  office.  A  second  election,  however,  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  removal  as  the 
courts  on  a  technicality  held  the  first  elec- 
tion invalid.  In  1909,  in  the  same  city, 
Mayor  Harper  resigned  his  office  after  a 
recall  petition  had  been  seconded. 

In  other  California  munipalities  the  re- 
call has.  already  been  brought  into  play. 
San  Bernardino  recalled  two  councilmen, 
£olton  repalled  three  members  of  the  boanj 


of  trustees,  while  Santa  Monica  got  rid  of 
an  official,  who  resigned  when  threatened 
with  the  recall.  In  San  Diego,  Richmond, 
Berkeley  and  Oakland,  tho  the  recall  was 
initiated  all  the  incumbents  were  retained 
in  office  by  the  voters.  Huron,  S.  D.,  like- 
wise attempted  to  oust  its  entire  commis- 
sion by  the  recall,  but  without  avail. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  case  was  that 
of  the  mayor  of  Seattle,  Washington,  in 
1910.  The  charge  was  made  and  sustained 
that  ne  had  given  aid  to  the  vice  element 
and  was  co-operating  with  a  privately 
owned  electric  plant  company  in  an  attempt 
to  wreck  the  municipal  electric  light  plant, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  turned  over  to  the 
private  company.  In  the  spring  of  1911 
Seattle's  rival  city,  Tacoma,  recalled  the 
mayor  and  two  commissioners  on  the 
grounds  of  inefficiency.  The  mayor  had  re- 
fused point  blank  to  enforce  the  civil  service 
law. 

During  the  past  few  years  Everett, 
Wash.,  recalled  a  councilman  for  his  action 
in  regard  to  a  franchise;  Estacada,  recalled 
all  the  elective  officials,  with  the  exception  of 
the  recorder  for  gross  incompetency;  Junc- 
tion City,  Ore.,  recalled  the  mayor  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  one;  Dallas,  Tex.,  recalled 
members  of  the  school  board  on  two  sep'a- 
rate  occasions;  Shreveport,  La.,  recalled  the 
commissioner  of  streets,  while  McAlester, 
Okla.,  and  Wichita,  Kan.,  recalled  their 
mayors.  This  fall  Lawrence,  Mass.,  re- 
called a  school  commissjoneer,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  having  planted  dynamite  dur- 
ing the  textile  strike  last  year. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  three  commissioners 
conspired  to  appoint  a  certain  man  to  the 
police  marshalship  in  accordance  with  a 
pre-election  bargain.  Threat  of  recall  pro- 
ceeding, however,  caused  them  to  drop 
their  scheme  and  appoint  a  good  man  to  the 
office.  On  another  occasion  a  police  super- 
intendent of  the  same  city  was  threatened 
with  the  recall  by  the  gambling  interests 
unless  he  would  permit  the  re-establishment 
of  sjot-machines.  He  immediately  informed 
the  newspapers,  and  the  resulting  publicity 
rendered  futile  any  further  talk  of  the  re- 
call. 

No  election  has  yet  been  held  for  the  re- 
call of  a  judge.  The  only  attempt  was  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Coke,  of  Roseburg,  Ore., 
in  July,  1911.  In  presiding  over  a  murder 
trial,  which  had  occasioned  much  popular 
excitement,  it  was  charged  that  he  had 
shown  favoritism  to  the  defendant.  The 
friends  of  the  man  who  was  killed  started 
the  petition,  but  were  unable  to  secure  even 
one-half  of  the  necessary  25  per  cent  of  sig- 
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natures.  Even  the  public  prosecutor  of  the 
case  refused  to  sign  the  petition  on  the 
ground  that  the  judge's  fault  was  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

All  the  above  instances  of  the  recall  in 
operation  are  local,  but  already  Oregon, 
California,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  and,  we  believe,  Nevada,  have  a 
State  wide  recall  whose  scope  includes  prac- 
tically -every  elected  public  official  in  the 
State.  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  have 
also  recall  amendments  which  have  passed 
the  legislators,  but  which  must  be  voted  on 
by  the  people,  in  1913  and  1914  respectively, 
before  they  can  become  law.  So  far  the  re- 
call has  not  been  attempted  on  a  State-wide 
scale,  but  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
likely  to  continue  long  and  then  we  can 
have  an  excellent  test  of  the  real  value  of 
this  most  interesting  political  measure. 

News  About  Beeswax 

Altho  the  hive-bee  has  been  studied  ever 
since  they  began  to  gather  its  honey  on  the 
heights  of  Hynettus,  it  appears  that  various 
things  remain  to  be  learned  about  this  lively 
insect.  Just  now  an  entomologist  in  Texas, 
Prof.  D.  B.  Castell,  of  the  State  University, 
informs  bee-keepers  that  he  has  solved  sev- 
eral problems  connected  with  the  formation 
and  handling  of  the  comb-wax,  such  as  how 
the  wax  is  removed  from  its  place  of  secre- 
tion ;  whether  each  bee  does  its  own  work  or 
is  cleaned  of  wax  by  another;  whether  there 
is  in  the  hive  a  non-secreting  class  of  work- 
ers who  devote  themselves  wholly  to  build- 
ing operations,  etc.  Dr.  Castell  patiently 
studied  the  bee  at  work  through  a  glass- 
sided  observation-hive,  using  a  magnifier 
thru  which  the  insect  appeared  "to  ac- 
quire the  dimensions  of  a  large-sized  rat." 
Hence  all  its  movements  could  be  watched 
and  sketched  with  precision. 

Beeswax  is  a  secretion  of  eight  glands 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  abdomen,  a  pair  on 
the  front  part  of  each  of  the  last  four  seg- 
ments— one  on  each  side.  Each  of  these  seg- 
ments partly  overlaps  the  one  behind  it, 
and  the  hidden  portion  is  a  smooth  surface 
or  plate,  divided  in  the  middle.  These  eight 
plates  are  perforated  with  many  minute 
holes  thru  which  the  fluid  wax  secreted 
by  the  gland  beneath  each  exudes  as  it  is 
made,  and  hardens  on  the  plate  into  a  little 
sheet  or  "scale,"  which  when  complete  pro- 
trudes a  trifle  from  the  space  between  the 
segments,  or  "wax  pocket."  This  wax  is 
produced  only  by  the  workers,  and  by  all 
workers  at  some  time  in  their  life.  When  the 
workers  are  young,  however,  they  have 
little  or  no  secreting   power,  and  as   they 


grow  old  it  declines  and  disappears.  Thus 
while  the  old  opinion  that  some  bees  in  each 
hive  produce  no  wax  is  true,  the  explanation 
is  that  such  are  either  too  young  or  too  old, 
not  that  they  lack  organs. 

On  every  worker-bee's  hind  leg,  between 
the  second  and  third  joint,  is  a  structure 
consisting  of  a  comb-like  affair  on  tne  tibia 
meeting,  when  the  le"-  is  flexed,  a  knife-like 
projection  of  the  planta.  This  has  been 
likened  to  pincers  or  shears,  and  has  hith- 
erto been  regarded  as  the  instrument  with 
which  the  insect  seized  and  withdrew  the 
wax  from  its  pockets.  Castell  finds  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  wax-removal,  but  is 
concerned  in  pollen-gathering.  What  really 
happens  is  this:  a  bee  loaded  with  wax  will 
settle  upon  a  piece  of  new  comb,  brace  itself 
upon  three  legs,  with  its  two  front  ones  held 
up  near  its  mouth  to  serve  as  hands  or  as 
the  paws  of  a  squirrel  nibbling  a  nut;  with 
its  hind  leg  lifted  and  bent  in  against  its 
abdomen,  it  then  scrapes  downward  with 
the  planta  (the  large  terminal  section  of 
the  leg),  the  lower  margin  of  which  is  set 
with  stiff  spines.  These  spines  prick  into  the 
edge  of  a  scale  and  drag  it  out.  The 
hind  leg  is  then  bent  up  to  the  mouth, 
and  freed  of  the  scale  sticking  to  it 
by  the  jaws,  aided  by  the  front  feet. 
This  is  the  whole  process,  more  or  less 
perfectly  carried  out,  for  sometimes  a  scale 
fails  to  be  drawn  out  whole  but  is  rasped 
away  in  pieces.  Scales  sometimes  drop  from 
the  body,  or  are  fumbled  in  the  jaws  and 
fall  to  the  floor  of  the  hive.  To  these  the 
owner  seems  to  pay  no  attention,  but  sooner 
or  later  some  other  busy  worker  will  pick 
them  up  and  put  them  to  use.  The  scales  of 
wax  are  not  at  once  applied  to  the  growing 
comb,  but  are  first  thoroly  masticated  and 
mixed  with  saliva;  nor  even  then  is  the  job 
completed,  for  the  material  of  the  comb  is 
re-chewed  and  kneaded  over  and  over  be- 
fore regarded  as  of  the  right  consistency  to 
form  finished  comb. 

The  People's  Mountains 

A  movement  is  definitely  on  foot  which 
will  eventually  return  the  American  moun- 
tain summits  to  the  people.  Strange  to  say, 
the  common  law  has  preserved  to  them  as 
inalienable  public  property  all  bodies  of  in- 
land waters  above  a  certain  acreage,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  lost  to  them  the  still 
more  important  sources  of  most  of  our  per 
ennial  streams,  together  with  the  surround- 
ing    forests     and     the     natural     recreation 

grounds  of  the  people.  The  medieval,  feudal 
need    for    the    inaccessible    rustle    may    have 

been   responsible  for  the  disappearance  of 

the  more  primitive  order  Of  things.   At  any 
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rate,  the  impressive  features  of  the  land- 
scape have,  for  the  most  part,  been  com- 
mercialized, and  the  Saxon  communal  in- 
stinct is  in  constant  danger  of  being  of- 
fended by  a  legal  order  barring  the  way  to 
a  commanding  summit. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  hereditary  crav- 
ing for  the  hills  is  so  strongly  fortified  by 
reasons  esthetic  and  economic.  It  is  getting 
to  be  felt  that  it  is  well-nigh  criminal  to  let 
any  natural  monopoly  of  beauty  or  grandeur 
melt  away  before  private  advantage  or  be 
ruined  by  human  greed.  But  doubtless  the 
economic  argument  for  public  ownership  of 
the  mountain  summits  will  prove  the  more 
effective  in  securing  legislation  for  the 
preservation  and  regulation  of  flowing 
streams  and  for  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires.  The  practical  logman,  as 
well  as  the  mill  owner,  the  manufacturer 
of  electric  fluid  and  the  navigator  find 
useful  a  constant  stream.  The  wise  con- 
centration of  all  such  interest,  has  at  last 
awakened  the  zeal  of  the  private  philan- 
thropist and  secured  considerable  practical 
State  legislation  as  well  as  national. 

The  movement  counts  on  the  increasing 
aid  of  all  three  factors.  It  looks  eventually 
for  the  public  control  of  all  elevations  two 
stool;  a  paperbasket.  (The  room  is  nine 
thousand  and  more  feet  above  the  average 
level  of  the  particular  Commonwealth  in- 
volved. The  United  States  may  well  care  for 
all  such  heights  feeding  navigable  streams 
flowing  through  two  or  more  States.  The 
spur  for  State  legislation  along  this  line  is 
coming  from  conditional  individual  gifts.  A 
half  dozen  public  spirited  givers  in  any 
Commonwealth,  each  buying  a  mountain 
summit,  fitting  it  out  as  a  public  park  and 
endowing  the  same,  would  be  sure  to  suc- 
ceed in  getting  their  legislature  to  under- 
take to  duplicate  all  such  gifts  and  in  the 
end  to  possess  all  the  mountain  summits  in 
the  State.  Henry  W.  Hulbert. 

School  Economics 

In  our  issue  of  December  5  we  had  an 
editorial  on  "Student  Expenses"  which  has 
attracted  some  attention,  and  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Alabama  Girls*  Technical 
Institute  tells  us  how  they  have  solved  the 
problem  of  expense,  where  economy  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  For  475  teach- 
ers and  students  the  total  charge  for  a  ses- 
sion of  36  weeks  for  board,  lodging  and 
laundry  is  $100,  about  $2.80  a  week.  An 
Alabama  pupil  can  cover  all  necessary  ex- 
penses whatever,  including  books,  society 
fees,  medical  attention,  everything  but  rail- 
way fare,  for  $150.  Being  a  State  institu- 
tion,  there  is  no  tuition.  The  students  are 


not  at  all  skimped  in  food.  There  is  sent  us 
the  m  nu  for  a  week,  of  which  we  give  space 
for  two  successive  days,  to  show  the  variety 
which  runs  thru  the  week: 

MONDAY. 

BREAKFAST. 

Apples ;  shredded  wheat  with  cream ;  meat 
hash  ;  biscuits  and  butter  ;  coffee,  tea,  milk. 

LUNCH. 

Vegetable  soup ;  Welsh  rarebit ;  celery  and 
fresh  pine-apple  salad ;  bread  and  butter ;  milk. 

DINNER. 

Roast  beef,  brown  sauce  ;  baked  sweet  potatoes ; 
peas ;    corn    bread,    light   bread ;    tapioca    pudding. 

TUESDAY. 

BREAKFAST. 

Corn  flakes  with  cream ;  scrambled  eggs ;  rolls 
and  butter ;  coffee,  tea,   milk. 

LUNCH. 

Fish-balls,  tomato  sauce ;  steamed  rice  with 
brown  sauce ;  canned  pears ;  bread  and  butter ; 
milk. 

DINNER. 

Stewed  meat  with  dumplings  ;  baked  sweet  po- 
tatoes ;  turnip  salad  ;  corn  bread,  light  bread  and 
butter ;   chocolate  blanc   mange. 

The  rest  of  the  week  shows  similar  vari- 
ety. .We  gather  that  the  matron  in  charge 
is  not  ashamed  of  the  abundant  and  nealthy 
food  supplied  at  moderate  cost. 

Taste  Replacing  Smell 

An  interesting  instance  of  how  one  sense 
may  sometimes  do  the  work  more  generally 
performed   by   another   is   afforded   by   the 
rocklings — humble     relatives     of     the     cod 
which  abound  in  tide-pools  among  the  rocks 
on  the  British  coasts,  in  two  or  three  spe- 
cies.  Conspicuous   in   life   on   the  backs   of 
these  fishes,,  though  hardly  visable  (a)  in  a 
small  illustration,  is  a  modified  dorsal  fin 
consisting  of  small  rays  or  processes  which 
are  almost  continuously  in  rapid  vibration. 
Around  the  base  of  these  rays  is  a  groove, 
the  border  of  which  is  kept  clear  of  dirt  or 
slime.  It  has  been  guessed  that  this  vibra- 
tile  fin,  the  anterior  ray  of  which  is  elon- 
gated, is  some  sort  of  "lure;"  but  Dr.  J. 
Stuart  Thomson  now  produces  strong  evi- 
dence that  its  service,  together  with  that  of 
the  area  about  it,  is  as  a  food-locating  or- 
gan.  He  finds  that  the  skin  of  the  groove 
is   thickly   furnished   with   taste-bulbs,  and 
experiments   show   that   this    region   is    ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  proximity  of  food. 
The  vibration  of  the  fin  keeps  the  receptive 
surface  clean,  and  also  brings  to  it  currents 
of  water  with   their   subtle   indications   of 
food   material.   The  combined   arrangement 
thus  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  nose.  The 
probable   truth   of  this   explanation   of  the 
structure  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
rocklings  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  lurking  in 
dark  retreats  among  the  shore-rocks  during 
the  day,  and  going  forth  at  night — when  eye- 
sight would  not  aid  them  much — in  search  of 
their  food,  which  consists  of  small  crusta- 
ceans, starfish,  mud-worms  and  the  like. 
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The  Farmers'  Railroad 

A  department  on  "How  to  Build  Things" 
appears  in  nearly  all  farm  papers,  but  it 
wasn't  from  one  of  these  that  a  group  of 
Shelby  County,  Missouri,  farmers  and 
country  merchants  learned  "How  to  Build 
a  Railroad."  They  had  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lem to  its  simplest  possible  terms,  and  work 
it  out  for  themselves. 

For  many  years  they  had  been  besieging 
the  Burlington  railroad  to  build  a  spur  from 
the  main  line  at  Shelbina,  Mo.,  to  Shelby- 
ville,  the  inland  county  seat.  The  railway 
officials  always  answered  that  the  eight 
miles  of  track  over  hilly  country  would  not 
be  a  profitable  investment. 

A  group  of  Shelbyville  neighbors  finally 
resolved  to  build  the  railway  themselves. 
The  editor  of  the  Shelbyville  Herald  be- 
gan to  "pass  the  hat."  Many  of  the  farmers 
paid  in  material  and  labor — with  ties  and 
with  work  on  the  grades.  Still  others,  em- 
bittered by  many  years  of  disappointments, 
signed  pledges  to  contribute  whenever  the 
railroad  became  a  reality.  They  didn't  insist, 
Missouri  fashion,  upon  being  shown,  but 
they  stipulated  that  the  collector  might 
draw  upon  their  accounts  the  minute  an 
engine   whistled   for  the  last  curve  before 


Shelbyville.  In  cash,  nearly  $100,000  was 
contributed  at  the  beginning.  The  engine 
whistled  into  Shelbyville  on  January  1,  1908. 
It  was  no  "model  railway"  in  the  matter 
of  roadbed  and  equipment;  and  for  a  while 
"the  Corn  Tassel  Pilgrim''  was  much  ridi- 
culed. The  first  rolling  stock  was  two  sec- 
ond-hand cars  and  an  engine  once  used  on 
the  New  York  City  elevated  lines  before  the 
Age  of  Electricity.  This  month  (its  nfth 
birthday)  the  Shelby  County  Farmers'  and 
Business  Men's  Railroad  boasts  three  loco- 
motives, a  little  string  of  freight  cars  and 
two  passenger  coaches;  and  so  great  is  the 
community's  confidence  in  the  line  that  an 
extension  northward  to  the  next  county  is 
in  prospect. 

A  God  with  a  Rifle 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  world  a 
rougher  lot  than  the  caravan  men  of  east- 
ern Thibet,  who  transport  loads  of  tea, 
packed  on  yaks,  from  China  into  the  interior 
of  Thibet  and  bring  out  hides,  hair,  tallow 
and  furs.  Whenever  one  of  these  men  is 
not  a  "yak  puncher"  he  is  a  bandit:  in  fact 
he  is  a  robber  anyhow.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  his  lights,  he  is  very  religious. 
These  wandering   Mongols   lead   a   terribly 
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hard  life.  Their  country  is  a  high  plateau, 
the  field  of  the  fiercest  winter  storms  and 
summer  heats,  with  rough  mountains  and 
treacherous  morasses  for  variety.  Their 
only  fuel  is  the  droppings  of  cattle  and 
sheep  (argols),  which  much  of  the  time 
must  be  gathered  from  beneath  snow;  and 
their  only  shelter  the  great  cloak  and  hood, 
and  the  snow  that  heaps  itself  over  their 
slumbering  forms.  They  get  a  little  flesh 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  steady  fare  is 
boiled  tsamba  (parched  barley  meal  and 
butter)  and  tea — always  tea.  Even  this 
poor  fare  and  scanty  gear  must  be  guarded 
with  armed  and  incessant  vigilance  or  it 
will  be  torn  away  by  some  robber  or  sneak- 
thief.  What  wonder  that  to  this  harassed 
man  the  gods  seem  demons  and  worship  be- 
comes a  tribute  of  fear. 

When  the  caravan  stops  for  the  night 
and  the  yaks  have  been  unloaded  and  their 
burdens  formed  into  a  protective  parapet 
about  the  camp,  the  driver's  first  thought  is 
for  a  fire  and  tea.  •  Only  by  a  skilful  use 
of  his  rude  little  bellows  can  the  handful 
of  argols  be  induced  to  glow  with  heat 
enough  to  boil  a  pint  or  so  of  water,  and 
inattention  or  a  bad  gust  of  wind  may 
defeat  all  his  efforts.  Yet  his  vital  interest 
in  starting  his  fire  and  keeping  it  going 
does  not  let  the  Thibetan  carrier  forget  his 
devotions.  At  home  he  is  nominally  a  Budd- 
hist, or  at  any  rate  a  Lamaist,  but  caravan 
work  is  another  matter — a  case  of  -every- 
day life  with  which  Buddha  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  the  demons  everything.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  hot,  and  before  he 
throws  in  any  tea,  it  behooves  a  man  in 
this  borderland  to  take  a  few  drops  three 
times  from  the  kettle  into  his  bowl  and  cast 
it  toward  three  (not  four)  points  of  the 
horizon,  each  time  reciting  a  rather  long 
prayer.  To  whom  are  these  libations  ad- 
dressed? To  the  formidable  deity  of  the 
immense,  snowy,  storm-breeding  Anyei 
Machi  range  of  mountains,  where  rise  the 
source-springs  of  the  Yellow  River.  He  is  an 
invisible  but  terribly  real  magnate  to  the 
yak-drivers  and  carriers  who  skirt  the 
mountain's  base  or  struggle  through  its 
passes.  He  has  under  his  orders  360  vassals, 
1500  officers  and  an  incalculable  number  of 
soldiers.  No  one  can  stand  against  this 
spirit-host;  and  it  is  for  their  aid  that  men 
pray  when  going  into  battle  or  danger,  and 
offer  daily  homage  of  butter-anointed 
branches  of  pine  or  drops  of  tea-water.  The 
lamas  and  their  Buddha  are  all  well  enough 
in  respect  to  happiness  after  death;  but  for 
present  affairs — safety,  good  luck  in  raid- 
ing, abundant  herds — Anyei  Machi  is  the 
Master   to   be    consulted    with    prayer   and 


crackling  incense.  How  real  this  deity  is  to 
the  imaginations  of  these  herdsmen-brig- 
ands is  plain  when  one  hears  that  he  wields 
no  Olympian  thunderbolts  from  his  moun- 
tain stronghold,  nor  hurls  some  gigantic 
pine-stem  as  a  spear,  but  goes  abroad  on 
horseback,  and  is  armed,  forsooth,  with  a 
rifle! 

The  Chinese  maps  include  these  uplands 
within  the  Empire,  and  claim  government, 
yet  even  regular  soldiers  dare  hardly  to 
cross  the  river  from  populous  and  peaceful 
Sze-Chuan  or  Kan-Su  into  the  Thibetan 
wastes,  where  a  great  business  is  done  after 
so  barbarous  a  fashion.  One  thinks  there 
can  be  no  authority  or  law  over  men  so 
wild  and  merciless;  yet  when  the  recent 
French  explorer  D'Ollone  had  once  reached 
the  town  where  resided  the  chief  lama  of 
the  region,  he  recovered  after,  a  time  every 
valuable  stolen  from  him  on  the  plains,  and 
received  a  safe-conduct  for  the  future.  But 
between  this  politico-religious  chief,  the 
rifle-armed  deity  of  the  Anyei  Machi,  and 
his  marauding  neighbors,  what  a  life  of 
fear  and  destruction  the  Thibetan  must 
live !  His  only  solid  comfort  is  his  tea. 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Fox-hunting  Expensive 

The  cost  of  sustaining  the  fox-hunting  or- 
ganizations in  Great  Britain  is  illustrated 
by  a  late  report  of  the  action  of  the  old  and 
famous  Buccleugh  Hunt.  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  declined  to  continue  the  hunt  next 
year  unless  he  was  guaranteed  assistance 
to  the  amount  of  $10,000  annually.  Sub- 
scriptions hitherto  have  averaged  only  aoout 
$6,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  $10,000  the 
Duke  must  probably  expend  $5,000.  All  of 
this  money  is  expended  locally,  as  recom- 
pense to  farmers  for  damages  to  their  crops 
and  fences,  or  to  tradesmen  for  supplies, 
which  accounts  for  the  tolerance  of  the  prac- 
tice, apart  from  the  popularity  of  the  sport. 

An  Aerial  Trolley 

A  new  means  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion, which  may  be  described  as  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  terrestrial  carriers  of 
the  earth  and  the  aerial  carriers  of  the 
skies,  is  the  aerial  cableway  now  in  opera- 
tion between  Lana  and  Meran  in  Austrian 
Tyrol.  Hitherto  aerial  ropeways  have  been 
limited  to  the  conveyance  of  material,  es- 
pecially in  mining  and  excavation  work,  and 
this  being  the  first  enterprise  in  rhe  line  of 
carrying  passengers  on  schedule  time  be- 
tween three  stations,  on  a  suspension  cable, 
special  permission  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment  was    necessary    before   the    company 
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AN  AERIAL  PASSENGER  CAR 

could  begin  to  operate.  The  cars  are  very 
ingeniously  constructed,  so  that  the  hori- 
zontal position  of  the  seats  is  not  altered  in 
ascending  and  descending.  Each  car  can 
seat  fourteen  people  comfortably,  and  they 
are  worked  on  the  so-called  "balanced" 
principle,  ascending  and  descending  cars 
balancing  each  other.  When  two  cars  are 
suspended  in  transit  one  behind  the  other, 
each  has  its  own  hauling  rope,  but  the  haul- 
ing rope  of  the  first  car  is  made  to  operate 
as,  the  brake  rope  of  the  second,  while  the 
hauling  rope  of  the  second  car  acts  as  the 
brake  rope  of  the  first.  These  aerial  cable 
cars  run  on  carrying  ropes,  which  are  sus- 
pended from  thirty-nine  iron  towers  planted 
about  two  hundred  meters  apart,  and  the 
motive  power  is  furnished  by  an  electric 
motor  driven  by  a  water  fall.  This  new 
mode  of  passenger  locomotion  is  proving 
very  popular  not  only  among  tourists,  but 
also  among  the  country  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Liquefied  Gas  for  Fire-Fighting 

It  is  now  possible  to  extinguish  fires  by 
liquified  gas.  The  inventor,  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  claims 
that  he  has  found  his  method  highly  effi- 
cient as  applied  to  confined  spaces,  such  as 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  or  a  factory  with  the 
shutters  and  doors  closed.  The  new  system 
has  been  tried  out  successfully  in  the  hold 
of  an  English  freighter  where  ten  cylinders, 
each  loaded  with  40  pounds  of  liquid  car- 


bon dioxide,  were  found  sufficient  to  deal 
with  a  space  of  42,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  outfit  of  from  40  to  50 
cylinders  would  be  required  to  adequately 
protect  from  fire  a  modern  vessel  of  from 
18,000  to  25,000  tons  burden,  and  as  the 
cost  of  such  an  outfit  would  be  little  more 
than  $1800,  or  ten  cents  per  ton,  its  im- 
mediate adoption  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

The  old  practice  of  blowing  steam  into 
the  cargo  has  never  worked  successfully 
except  to  check  initial  outbreaks,,  but  with 
this  new  system  properly  installed  in  ves- 
sels or  in  factories  the  cost  of  extinguishing 
conflagrations  would  be  less  than  $32  per 
100,000  cubic  feet. 

"Apostrophe's" 

The  genius  of  the  English  language  is  op- 
posed to  the  annoying  little  mark  called  an 
apostrophe,  and  refuses  to  "stand  for"  it. 
On  every  side  we  see  proofs  that  the  apos- 
trophe, little  as  it  is,  is  too  much  for  us.  We 
cannot  master  the  intricate  rules  that  gov- 
ern its  correct  usage.  Cannot,  or  will  not; 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

All  over  America  do  you  not  see  such 
signs,  as:  "Ladie's  wraps,"  "Boys  shoes," 
"Gent's,  clothing,"  and  "Men's  hats"?  You 
may  find  such  horrors  even  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Hub.  You  will  see  these  malformed 
words  in  our  most  costly  hotels  and  the  most 
expensive  stores.  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  the  sign  "Gent's"  is  conspicuous  on 
a  public  corridor.  Many  people  think  the 
apostrophe  is  a  mark  of  the  plural,  and 
write  "Try  our  new  ink's,"  or  "See  our  gold 
picture-frames',"  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
tendency  is  to  abolish  the  apostrophe,  but 
rather  to  use  it  too  freely  or  to  misplace  it. 
For  instance,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see,  not  only  in  private  letters,  but  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  such  pronoun 
forms  as  "it's,"  "their's,"  "ours"'  and 
"her's." 

If  this  poor  little  mark  can  work  such 
havoc  in  our  English,  what  should  we  do  if, 
like  the  French,  we  had  to  master  not  only 
the  apostrophe,  but  the  grave  accent,  the 
acute  accent,  and  the  circumflex?  We  should 
go  as  mad  as  Frenchmen,  assuredly!  Or, 
more  likely,  we  should  phlegmatically  and 
disgustedly  abrogate  at  one  fell  sweep  all 
such  troublesome  dots  and  fly-specks  and 
thenceforth  heroically  do  without  them. 

Is  this  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  our 
present  losing  fight  with  the  apostrophe? 
Shall  we  follow  Bernard  Shaw's  lead,  and 
boldly  (or  desperately)  write  "shant," 
"wont,"  "youll"  and  "Ive,"  with  never  a 
hint  of  an  apostrophe?  One  hopes,  tho,  that 
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we  "sha'n't"  go  so  far  as  to  accept  Horace 
Traubel's  "He  dont,"  which  adds,  bad  gram- 
mar to  apostrophic  license!  Would  there  be 
any  real  loss  if  we  simply  accepted  "Ladies 
hats"  and  "Wilsons  election"  as  the  linguis- 
tically correct  thing?  In  a  few  cases  there 
might  be  some  confusion,  but  isn't  it  better 
to  have  no  apostrophes,  at  all  than  to  see 
them  stuck  in  or  left  out  according  to  the 
ignorant  caprice  of  sign  painters  or  print- 
ers, not  to  mention  those  who  employ  these 
persons?  Shall  we  allow  this  impertinent 
little  mark  to  continue  to  baffle  and  shame 
us?  A  thousand  times,  no!  Down  with  the 
apostrophe!  George  Jay  Smith. 

Blind  Alleys 

In  the  United  States  more  than  6,000,000 
boys  and  girls  between  14  and  16  are  now 
employed  in  industry.  To  this  number  the 
3,000,000  leaving  school  at  14  are  added  an- 
nually. In  New  York  City  alone  more  than 
25,000  are  graduated  yearly;  4000  under  16 
receive  employment.  For  the  most  part  these 
children  enter  industry  untrained  and  un- 
prepared. They  know  neither  their  own 
capabilities  and  limitations  nor  the  condi- 
tions of  industry. 

The  Permanent  Census  Board  of  New 
York  City  recently  made  an  investigation 
of  132,000  school  children  between  14  and 
18  who  left  school  to  go  to  work.  The  par- 
tial statistics  of  these  occupations  having 
more  than  500  workers  are  as  follows: 

Occupations.  No.  Boys      No.  Girls. 

Housework     2              18,276 

Errand   boys    and    girls 12,529  1222 

Clerks     9145  2986 

Office   boys   and   girls 7993  1776 

Helpers     4951  1370 

Machine    operators     1226  3616 

Packers   and   wrappers 1058  3559 

Idle     3846  107 

Stenographers    and    typists...  586  3244 

Salesmen  and  women 1289  2428 

Not  known    2317  1369 

Messengers     2475  235 

Stock   boys  and  girls 1367  1251 

Bookkeepers    824  1364 

Dressmakers    2  1989 

Seamstresses    1692 

Featherworkers     •      45  1601 

Shirt  and  waist  makers 1340  1463 

Millinery     17  1420 

Wagon  boys    1353  .... 

Telephone   operators    220  1067 

Outer  clothing  workers 261  873 

Paper  box  makers 265  849 

Drivers     1104                  

Printers 1029  45 

Tailors    772  266 

Embroidery     91  793 

Cash  boys  and  girls 156  638 

Cashiers    96  698 

Bookbinders     202  527 

Servants    46  635 

Machinists     584  1 

Neckwear    61  463 

Vendors     486  28 

Artificial  flowers,   etc 46  449 

57,784  58,300 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  boys  and  girls  between 


14  and  18  are  working  at  "blind  alley"  occu- 
pations, that  is,  occupations  which  the  child 
enters  by  accident  and  haphazard.  To  him 
they  promise  a  fair  initial  wage.  They  re- 
quire no  skill.  They  teach  no  initiative  and 
offer  no  incentive  for  ambition  or  merit. 
Few  who  enter  them  rise  to  skilled  trades. 
Frequently  the  work  is  temporary  or  sea- 
sonal. The  children  drift  from  one  low 
grade  occupation  to  one  requiring  still  less 
ability.  By  reason  of  the  competition  of 
fresh  and  cheaper  labor  the  older  children 
are  pushed  out  by  the  army  of  new  recruits. 
Gradually  they  are  compelled  to  join  an- 
other more  menacing  army,  that  of  the  un- 
employed and  unemployable.  For  them  there 
is  only  one  solution;  namely,  adequate  in- 
dustrial and  trade  training  for  the  child 
who  must  leave  school  for  work  and  organ- 
ized guidance  to  find  out  the  ability  and 
character  of  every  child.  To  further  his 
ambitions  and  to  develop  his  social  efficiency 
is  the  province  of  the  selected  occupation. 
Who  can  estimate  the  cost  of  this  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  misfits,  for  the  child, 
for  industry,  and  for  the  nation? 

Elsa  H.  Naumburg. 

Pebbles 

"It  is  wonderful  how  I  make  things  last," 
said  a  man  to  whom  thrift  had  become  a 
passion.  "Do  you  see  this  umbrella?  Well,  I 
bought  it  eleven  years  ago.  I  had  it  re- 
covered in  1902  and  1907,  got  three  new  ribs 
put  in  it  in  1908,  and  exchanged  it  for  a 
new  one  at  a  restaurant  last  November!" 

Percy — My  father  occupied  the  chair  of 
applied  physics  at  Harvard. 

Chimmy — Huh!  My  brother  occupied  the 
chair  of  applied  electricity  at  Sing  Sing! — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

Women's  faults  are  many, 

Men  have  only  two — 
Everything  they  say, 

And  everything  they  do. 

— he  Crabbe. 

Mother — The  doctor  says  that  our 
Maurice  is  to  go  bare-footed:  what  do  you 
think  about  it? 

Father — Let  him,  but  a  servant  must 
walk  behind  him  carrying  his  shoes  and 
stockings. — London  Opinion. 

The  Mrs.  never  misses 

Any  bargain  sale. 
For  the  female  of  the  species 

Is  more  thrifty  than  the  male. 

— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Irene — Do  all  good  people  go  to  heaven? 
Mildred — No — only   the    dead    ones. — Co- 
lumbia Jester. 
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It  isn't  much  trouble  at  all  to  guess 

Who  the   delegates  are  at  the  Peace   Con- 
gress. 

Tho  not  in  "Who's  Who,"  they  all  find  a 
niche 

In  the  latest  edition  of  "Vitch's  Vitch." 

— New  York  Sun. 
4<I  want  a  nice  book  for  an  invalid." 
"Something  religious,  madam?" 
"Er — -no — he's       convalescent."  —  Boston 

Transcript. 

Little  Ikey  came  up  to  his  father  with  a 

very  solemn  face.  "Is  it  true,  father,"  he 

asked,  "that  marriage  is  a  failure?" 

His,  father  surveyed  him  thoughtfully  for 

a  moment.  "Well,  Ikey,"  he  finally  replied, 

"if  you  get  a  rich  wife,  it's  almost  as  good 

as  a  failure." 


The  Plea  of  the  Spelling  Reformer 

When     Shaykespeare    wrote    and     Raleigh 
say  led 

In  goode  Queene  Bess  her  daye, 
As  dy verse  bookes  and  letteres  showe 

They  used  to  spelle  this  waye. 
They  did  not  gruddge  the  tyme  it  tooke 

For  thenne  you  understande 
They  did  not  have  to  catche  the  mayie, 

Their  missives,  went  by  hand. 
Our  great-grandsires  let  letters  drop; 

Our  grandsires  dropped  out  more. 
Why  should  we  let  the  good  work  stop 

Begun  in  days  of  yore? 
There's  precedent  for  what  we  do 

If  we  drop  letters,  too; 
E'en  if  thorough — by  time  we're  through, 

Becomes  T-h-r-u.  Maud   Going. 
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PULL  DOWN 
THAT  FLAG! 


Our  last  Democratic  President. 


PULL  DOWN 
THAT  FLAG! 
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Our  im'xi    Democratic  President. 

will    BISTOR1     REPEAT    [TSELF1 

From  a  cartoon  by  John  T.  MeCutcheon   (Copyright,    1013)   in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THOSE  CONSUMERS 
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Drawn  by  C.  R.   Weed. 


THE   MANUFACTURER   TO   THE    MIDDLEMAN:   "Why,  next  thing  you  know, 
those  consumers,  will  be  asking  fair  prices!" 
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Advertising  Affirmations — III 
By  George  French 


Does  advertising  increase  the  cost  of 
living?  Certainly  not.  It  decreases  the 
cost  of  living. 

Does  the  consumer  pay  for  the  adver- 
tising of  the  goods  he  buys?  Surely  he 
does.  The  consumer  pays  for  everything 
is  paid  for. 

Do  you  see  ,how  easily  these  two  per- 
plexing questions,  are  disposed  of?  But 
they  are  not  disposed  of  so  easily.  They 
are  answered,  but  questions  may  be 
wrongly  answered.  Are  these? 

I  am  sure  that  all  students,  of  econom- 
ics will  agree  that  I  have  rightly  an- 
swered the  second  question,  tho  I  may 
have  virtually  begged  it.  The  consumer 
pays,  all  bills,  but  the  question  as  to 
who  pays  the  advertising  bills  is  not 
quite  so  fundamental;  and  it  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  who  pays  bills  as  that 
whoever  does  pay  gets  the  proper  eco- 
nomic quid  pro  quo.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  advertising  of  any 
necessity  or  luxury  if  thereby  I  get  that 
necessity  or  luxury  for  a  less  gross  price 
than  I  could  had  it  not  been  advertised. 

These  two  questions  are  aimed  at  the 
same  economic  condition,  and  may  be 
merged  into:  Does  advertising  increase 
the  cost  of  goods  beyond  the  worth  of  the 
benefit  flowing  from  increased  production 
and  economic  handling  and  distribution? 
If  only  legitimate  advertising  of  legiti- 
mate goods  is  considered,  it  can  be  said 
with  confidence  that  advertising  does  not 
impose  upon  buyers  extra  cost  of  living. 

All  illegitimate  advertising  creates 
loss,  as  does  illegitimate  business  of  any 
kind.  Advertising  is  used  to  cheat  and 
defraud.  That  is  the  lamentable  condition 
that  has  done  much  to  discredit  advertis- 
ing. We  can  only  console  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  each  year  less 
fraudulent  advertising  than  the  year  be- 
fore, and  that  all  good  advertising  men 
hope  that  some  time  and  somehow  decep- 
tive advertising,  and  advertising  to  sell 
fraudulent  goods,  will  be  made  impossi- 
ble. It  is  not  fair  to  charge  all  advertis- 
ing with  the  sins  committed  in  its  name, 
nor  with  the  sins  committed  through  its 
forms. 

Legitimate  and  skillful  advertising, 
applied  to  the  selling  of  staple  goods, 
permissible  luxuries,  or  to  methods  for 


the  amelioration  of  life  through  the  pro- 
motion of  rational  and  innocent  pleas- 
ures, does  not  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
It  lessens  the  cost  of  living,  as  anyone 
"with  half  an  eye"  can  see.  Take  Tru- 
man DeWeese's  wheat  biscuit,  for  an  ex- 
ample. They  are  either  a  necessity  or  a 
permissible  luxury  in  many  thousands, 
of  homes.  They  are  made  and  sold  for 
10  cents  a  carton.  If  they  were  not  made 
by  the  million  they  would  cost  much 
more  than  they  do.  If  it  were  not  for 
advertising  they  would  probably  not  be 
made.  What  non-advertised  article  of 
food  could  economically  replace  them? 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  claim  that  any 
successfully  advertised  article,  not  pat- 
ented, is  supplied  to  buyers  at  less  cost 
than  the  need  can  be  satisfied  with  non- 
advertised  articles.  In  other  words,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  advertising  is  an  agent 
for  economy  in  living,  if  its  ad- 
vantages are  utilized  with  a  view  to 
promote  economy.  Many  things  are  offer- 
ed through  advertising  which,  if  pur- 
chased, contribute  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing; but  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  adver- 
tising with  the  consequences  of  indis- 
creet or  extravagant  purchasing. 

If  the  indictment  against  advertising 
were  to  suggest  that  it  leads  buyers  into 
temptation,  we  would  at  once  have  to 
plead  nolo.  That  is  what  we  claim  for 
advertising.  It  allures.  It  tempts.  It  ca- 
joles. It  persuades.  That  is.  its  purpose, 
and  its  only  license  for  being.  It  is  very 
like  all  mercantile  devices  calculated  to 
promote  sales.  It  is  a  good  servant  but 
a  hard  master. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  caveat  emptor, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  of  us  should  yield  to  the  bland- 
ishments of  advertising  to  our  financial 
detriment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
carefully  discriminate  we  can  make  ad- 
vertising serve  us  so  well  that  we  can 
add  a  substantial  sum  to  our  savings 
every  year,  instead  of  having  falsely  to 
accuse  it  of  being  in  league  with  the 
other  economic  causes  that  are  raising 
the  cost  of  living. 

And  what  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
commercial  world  this  would  be  without 
advertising,  and  how  devoid  of  enter- 
prise and  profit! 
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In  the  Realm  of  Insurance 


By  W.  E.  Underwood 


Figures  of  the  Postal  Life 

An  examination  of  the  management  and 
financial  condition  of  the  Postal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York,  by  Chief  Ex- 
aminer Nelson  B.  Hadley  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department,  covering  a  period 
down  to  June  30,  1912,  was  concluded  De- 
cember 12  las.t  and  made  public  about  ten 
days  since.  The  report  is  voluminous,  com- 
plicated as,  to  phraseology  and  arrangement, 
and  not  easily  comprehensibxe  by  the  citi- 
zen unfamiliar  with  life  insurance  termin- 
ology and  accountancy.  The  nature  of  the 
case  demanded  for  its  successful  exposition 
simplicity  of  statement  and  system.  The 
company  as  now  constituted  is  composed  of 
the  business  it  acquired  by  itself  and  that 
which  it  absorbed  in  its  reinsurance  of  the 
business  of  the  Economic  Life,  the  Mutual 
Reserve  Fund  Life  and  the  Provident  Sav- 
ings Life.  Hence,  the  absolute  necessity  for 
clearness. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  Postal  Life, 
and  one  that  differentiates  it  from  all  other 
American  companies,  is  that  it  employs  no 
agents  to  procure  business  and  makes  all 
of  its  solicitations  to  the  public  through  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  press,  negotiating 
directly  with  prospective  insurants  through 
the  mails.  We  are  informed  by  the  Exam- 
iner's report  that  it  is  impracticable  at  this 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  company 
to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  cost  of  getting 
business  in  this  way.  During  the  year  1911, 
the  advertising  expense  was  $25,661;  the 
new  premium  income,  $26,578.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1912,  the  outgo  for  advertis- 
ing was  $18,492;  the  new  premiums  secured, 
$48,872.  Add  to  the  expense  for  advertising, 
$1,128  unpaid  bills  on  that  account  and  $6,- 
500  for  medical  examinations,  and  the  total 
cost  seems  to  be  $26,120,  or  about  54  per 
cent  of  the  premiums. 

During  the  period,  running  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  first  year's 
premiums  on  original  policies  aggregated 
$98,829,  while  guaranteed  dividends,  $14, 
771,  and  surrender  values,  $3,283,  brought 
the  total  first  year's  premiums  to  $116,883. 
The  total  premium  income  was  $2,932,033 
and  the  total  income,  $3,878,383. 

The  principal  disbursements  were:  net 
amount  paid  for  losses  and  matured  endow- 
ments, $2,085,102;  surrender  values  in  cash, 
or  applied  in  various  ways,  $1,359,153;  divi- 
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dends  to  policyholders  in  cash  or  otherwise, 
$36,378;  (total  to  policyholders,  $3,505,- 
975) ;  total  disbursements,  $4,452,490. 

The  total  admitted  assets  are  placed 
(June  30,  1912)  at  $10,256,385,  the  princi- 
pal items  being:  real  estate,  $3,594,000; 
mortgage  loans  on  real  estate,  $1,421,500; 
loans  to  policyholders,  $2,853,016;  premium 
notes,  $267,788;  book  value  of  bonds  and 
stocks,  $1,502,576;  cash,  $106,555;  deferred 
premiums,  $193,501. 

Among  the  liabilities  the  chief  item,  of 
course,  is  the  net  reserve  on  the  outstanding 
policies,  which  was  valued  at  $9,608,914. 
There  were  $192,747  outstanding  policy 
claims,  and  the  remainder  of  the  liabilites 
consist  of  a  number  of  comparatively  small 
items.  The  net  surplus  was  $126,875,  which, 
with  the  capital  of  $100,000,  gave  a  policy- 
holders' surplus  of  $226,875.  In  our  opinion, 
the  margin  of  surplus  is  rather  narrow 
and  should  be  enlarged.  In  the  Insurance 
Superintendent's  memorandum  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  company  claims  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  surplus  between  June 
30  and  December  1  of  $40,068. 

In  conclusioi  we  quote  the  memorandum 
of  the  Superintendent  in  its  entirety: 

The  examination  of  the  Postal  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  extended  over  a  sev- 
eral months'  period  of  time,  and  it  was 
found  desirable,  after  part  of  the  work  was 
completed,  that  the  examination  should  be 
brought  up  to  June  30,  so  as  to  get  the  re- 
sults of  the  combined  company  for  as  long  a 
time  as  was  feasible.  The  examination  has 
shown  that  the  method  of  writing  insur- 
ance by  mail  brings  the  policyholder  in  com- 
munication with  the  home  office  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company  is  free  from  litigation 
arising  from  questions  with  its  own  postal 
policyholders.  The  litigation  it  has  now  in 
hand  is  practically  all  taken  over  from  the 
Provident  Savings.  There  is  merit  in  the 
health  work  of  the  medical  department,  not 
only  to  the  company  and  its  policyholders, 
but  to  the  general  public  as  well.  Notwith- 
standing unusual  expenses  in  1912  for  bet- 
terment, the  company  has  sustained  no  ac- 
tual loss  in  surplus  since  its  last  annual 
statement,  other  than  that  created  by  the 
change  in  the  method  of  reserves  and  ac- 
counting, and  the  elimination  of  certain 
items  which  were  reported  as  admitted  as- 
sets in  such  statement.  Applying  the  same 
method  of  reserves  and  accounting  to  the 
two  companies,  as  of  the  date  of  the  rein- 
surance, as  is  applied  now,  gains  have  been 
made.  It  is  claimed  by  the  company  that 
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there  has  been  an  increase  in  surplus  since 
June  30,  1912,  and  up  to  December  1,  1912, 
of  $40,068.22. 

The  report  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
company  and  a  number  of  improvements  in 
the  handling  of  the  business  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  questions  which  arise 
out  of  the  large  amount  of  reinsured  busi- 
ness, such  as  occurs  in  this  company.  The 
taking  over  of  the  business  of  the  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  by  a  com- 
pany much  smaller  and  the  working  out  of 
its  problems  was  a  difficult  one.  The  real 
estate  problem  has  been  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  for  the  management.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  corporation  to  take  all  the 
real  estate,  except  the  home  office  building, 
which  the  law  allows  it  to  continue  to  hold, 
under  which  arrangement  $80,000  of  cash  is 
put  into  the  company,  I  trust  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  this  company's  real  estate 
problem. 

Is  There  an  Arson  Trust? 

Sensationalism  has  secured  another  insur- 
ance subject  around  which  it  is  taking  a 
turn  in  hysterics.  Unintentionally,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  effectively,  a  grave  public 
officer  has  given  the  cue  for  the  exercises, 
and  the  newspapers  which  delight  in  that 
sort  of  thing  are  enjoying  tltemselves.  Fire 
Commissioner  Johns.on  has  committed  him- 
self to  the  absurdity  that  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  fires  in  New  York  City  are  of 
incendiary  origin;  that  there  is  in  existence 
what  is  called  an  "arson  trust";  and  that 
these  criminal  conditions  are  partly  due  to 
the  failure  of  fire  insurance  companies,  in 
their  eagerness  for  premiums,  to  properly 
inspect  the  risks  offered  them. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  an  "arson  trust," 
which,  through  collusion  with  unfaithful 
and  dishonest  brokers,  solicitors  and  ad- 
justers, succeeds  in  burning  up  and  getting 
paid  for  property  alleged  to  be  worth 
$4,000,000,  then  there  is  also  something  rad- 
ically deficient  in  the  criminal  branch  of  the 
city  government.  That  there  are,  among  the 
10,000  brokers  who  solicit  patronage  from 
the  public  for  the  fire  insurance  end  of 
their  business,  a  certain  percentage  of  dis- 
honest men,  is  to  be  expected;  and  it  doesn't 
strengthen  the  charge  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  admit  that,  occasionally,  some 
company  adjuster,  either  through  neglect  or 
collusion,  aids  them  in  swindling  a  company 
now  and  then. 

To  argue  that  a  company  should,  through 
one  of  its  own  direct  representatives,  inspect 
the  intimate  physical  hazards  and  appraise 
the  value  of  every  lot  of  household  property 
on  which  application  is  made  for  protection, 
is  to  admit  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 


ject; because  the  impracticability  of  such  a 
procedure,  from  the  expense  side  of  the 
matter,  is  obvious.  It  would  cost  more  for 
the  inspection  than  for  the  insurance.  Al- 
though companies  are  occasionally  deceived 
by  both  brokers  and  assured,  and  are  some- 
times victimized  as  the  result,  there  is  not  a 
reason  for  concluding  that  no  broker  and  no 
insured  person  is  to  be  trusted.  Instead  of 
putting  the  expense  of  universal  inspection 
before  issuing  policies  on  the  insured — and 
there  is  no  one  else  upon  whom  any  expense 
can  be  put — the  companies  prefer,  and  with 
sound  business  reason  for  the  preference,  to 
defeat  any  attempted  dishonesty  after  the 
loss  occurs  and  when  the  adjustment  is  un- 
dertaken. The  number  of  insured  risks  is 
very  large;  the  number  which  get  to  the 
stage  of  losses,  comparatively  insignificant. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  unreasonable  to  impeach 
either  the  integrity  or  the  business  acumen 
of  the  men  who  direct  our  fire  insurance 
companies. 

The  New  York  Life 

Following  its  usual  custom  since  the  law 
of  1906  was,  amended  enlarging  the  ac- 
tivities of  life  companies  in  the  matter  of 
new  business,  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  during  1912  wrote  the  full  legal 
limit,  which  in  that  case  was  $198,381,400. 
The  company  ended  the  year  with  $2,169,- 
798,993  insurance  in  force;  $719,657,050  of 
assets  at  market  values;  policy  reserves  of 
$611,407,979;  and  reserves  for  dividends 
and  contingencies  of  $108,249,071.  The  di- 
rectors have  apportioned  for  distribution 
among  policyholders  during  1913,  the  sum 
of  $15,364,714  as  dividends,  an  increase  in 
that  item  of  $3,674,571  over  the  amount 
awarded  in  1912. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  York 
law  governing  the  amount  of  business  a  life 
insurance  company  may  write  in  any  one 
year,  the  company  this  year  will  be  per- 
mitted to  accept  about  222  millions,  which 
quota  it  will  probably  fill  up  within  the  first 
nine  months.  In  recent  years  this  has  been 
the  approximate  experience  and  it  is  notable 
as  one  untoward  effect  of  the  law  that  din- 
ing the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  1912,  it  was  obliged  to  send  out 
policies  deliverable  in  1913.  About  80,000 
new  members  were  added  to  the  company 
last  year,  and  there  might  easily  have  been 
many  more  on  the  same  economical  terms 
but  for  the  limit  set  by  an  unwise  statute. 

77//.S-  D'parl mail  is  at  the  service  of  rend- 
ers of  Tiik  Independent  oh  all  subjects 
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The  Steel  Trade 

In  1912  the  iron  furnaces  and  steel  mills 

broke  three  records.  The  product  of  pig  iron 

exceeded    that   of   any    preceding   year    by 

more   than  2,000,000  tons,  and  there  were 

large-increases  of  the  outputs  of  crude  steel 

and  rolled  steel.  It  is  now  known  that  the 

steel  rail  orders  during  the  year  exceeded 

5,000,000  tons,   600,000  having  been  added 

in  December.  The  Iron  Age  says: 

No  year  has  ever  opened  for  the  American  iron 
trade  with  any  approach  to  the  high  pressure  con- 
ditions existing  today.  Confidence  is  strong  that 
1913  will  exceed  1912  in  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel.  An  astonishing  fact  is  that  manufacturers 
are  hurrying  work  on  more  than  3,000,000  tons  a 
year  of  new  open  hearth  capacity,  whereas  when 
1912  opened  the  belief  was  widespread  that  the 
country's  steel-making  capacity  was  more  than 
6,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  year's  probable  re- 
quirements. 

The  United  States.  Steel  Corporation  is 
about  to  make  a  new  plant  in  Canada,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $20,000,000.  There  will  be 
blast  furnaces  and  mills  for  rails,  wire, 
bars,  and  structural  shapes.  The  site  is  at 
Sandwich,  Ontario,  near  Detroit,  where  the 
company  owns  1500  acres  of  land,  including 
more  than  a  mile  of  water  front  where  the 
Detroit  River  is  from  25  to  30  feet  deep. 
Altho  Canada's  tariff  averages,  about  $7  a 
ton,  our  steel  manufacturers  have  made 
large  sales  in  that  country. 

Leading  mills  are  now  sold  ahead  well 
into  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  Similar 
conditions  are  reported  in  England,  where 
the  Staffordshire  producers  of  pig  iron  in 
December  increased  prices  for  the  fourth 
time  in  twelve  months.  Mills  are  working 
there  at  capacity,  and  the  demand  is  urgent. 

The  Cotton  Corner  Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  last 
week,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cotton 
Corner  case,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  ex- 
ceptional importance.  James  A.  Patten,  of 
Chicago,  with  three  associates  from  the 
South,  were  indicted  under  the  Sherman  act 
for  cornering  cotton  in  1910.  Estimates  of 
their  profits  ranged  from  $10,000,000  to 
$30,000,000.  Mainly  as  a  result  of  their 
operations,  the  price  of  cotton  was  consider- 
ably increased.  Demurrers  to  vital  counts 
of  the  indictments  were  sustained  by  the 
Circuit  Court,  whose  judgment  has  now 
been  reversed  by  the  court  of  last  resort. 
The  merits  of  the  case  are  not  considered, 
of  course:  there  is  no  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants,  but  it 
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is  held  that  the  offence  charged  is  one  for- 
bidden by  the  Sherman  act,  and,  if  their 
acts  were  those  alleged  in  the  indictments, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
Upon  those  indictments  they  must  go  to 
trial. 

By  this  decision  the  scope  of  the  Sherman 
act  is  broadly  extended.  Those  who  corner 
wheat  or  corn  or  copper  may  be  prosecuted 
under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Their  operations  in  the  market  may  be 
checked  by  injunction.  Attorney  General 
Wickersham  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that 
by  means  of  the  decision  "the  problem  of 
the  high  cos.t  of  living  can  be  solved,"  for 
that  cost  has  not  been  greatly  affected  by 
corners,  the  effect  of  which  upon  prices  has 
been  temporary.  But  it  is  well  that  there  is 
a  F-ederal  statute  under  which  cornerers 
may  be  restrained  and  punished.  Cornering 
will  be  discouraged  and  made  perilous  by 
the  decision,  and  the  interests  of  the  con- 
suming public  will  thus  be  served.  The 
words  of  the  cturt  suggest  that  it  may  be 
practicable  to  use  the  statute  with  respect 
to  market  operations  which  are  not  called 
corners,  but  which  resemble  them  in  their 
effect  upon  supply  and  prices.  The  court 
said: 

It  may  well  be  that  running  a  corner  tends 
for  a  time  to  stimulate  competition,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  it  from  being  a  forbidden  restraint, 
for  it  also  operates  to  thwart  the  usual  operation 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to  withdraw 
the  commodity  from  the  normal  current  of  trade, 
to  enhance  the  prices  artificially,  to  hamper  users 
and  consumers  in  satisfying  their  needs,  and  to 
produce  practically  the  same  evils  as  does  the 
suppression    of   competition. 

It    may    hereafter    appear    that    certain 

practices  in  the  food  market,  not  associated 

with  operations  in  Exchanges,  are  forbidden 

by  the  Sherman  act. 

The  Cost  of  Living 

The  index  number  of  BradsireeVs  for 
Jan.  1,  based  upon  the  wholesale  prices  of 
106  representative  commodities,  carefully 
selected,  is  9.5050,  showing  a  slight  decline 
from  the  average  on  Dec.  1,  which  was 
9.5462.  This  January  average,  however,  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  month  in  1912,  De- 
cember excepted,  and  the  increase  since 
Jan  1,  1912,  is  6^4  per  cent.  It  is  also 
higher  (December,  1912,  excepted)  than  the 
average  for  any  other  month  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Comparison  shows  an  increase  of  24 
per  cent,  since  Jan.  1,  1902,  and  an  advance 
of  23%  per  cent,  since  the  middle  of  1908. 
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The  Divided  Republican  Party 

At  the  recent  national  election 
6,303,063  votes  were  cast  for  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  is  to  be  President,  al- 
tho  this  number  is  less  by  100,000 
than  the  number  of  votes  given  to 
Mr.  Bryan  in  1908.  For  the  nominees 
of  the  two  opposing  factions  7,608,- 
093  votes  were  counted.  These  fac- 
tions represented  the  old  Republican 
party.  It  is  true  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  Democrats  were  drawn 
to  the  Roosevelt  ticket.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  many  Taf t  Republicans 
voted  for  Wilson.  We  know  that  at 
the  preliminary  election  in  Vermont, 
where  the  Roosevelt  ticket  had  37  per 
cent,  of  the  anti-Democratic  vote, 
there  was  a  Democratic  gain  of  4,000. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  changes  that,  in  November,  in- 
creased the  Socialist  vote  (from 
420,000  in  1908)  to  927,000.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  two 
factions  that  opposed  Mr.  Wilson 
were,  substantially,  the  old  Republi- 
can party.  Can  they  be  united? 

The  effect  of  the  division  was  not 
only  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson  but 
also  the  election  of  a  great  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress.  It  is 
proposed  now  by  the  Roosevelt 
party's  committee  that  this  majority 
shall  be  preserved  at  the  election  in 
1914,  for  Roosevelt  or  Progressive 
nominations  are  to  be  made  in  every 
Congressional  district,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, in  every  county. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  and  gen- 


erous supporters  of  the  Roosevelt 
ticket  was  Frank  A.  Munsey,  who 
suggested  a  few  days  ago  in  his  news- 
papers a  plan  for  a  kind  of  reunion 
or  amalgamation  of  the  severed 
parts.  There  could  be  no  alliance,  he 
said;  neither  faction  would  go  over 
to  the  other,  but  both  might  be  taken 
over  by  a  political  holding  company. 
At  present,  he  pointed  out,  they  were 
two  hopeless  minorities.  He  would 
have  a  national  conference,  each  fac- 
tion sending  to  it  the  same  number 
of  delegates,  for  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  principles  or  a  platform  which 
both  could  support.  The  differences  in 
the  two  existing  platforms  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  insuperable.  There 
was  now  almost  an  agreement  upon 
leading  economic  questions,  and  he 
believed  that  two-thirds  of  the  Re- 
publican faction  were  in  sympathy 
with  Progressive  policies.  The  new 
organization  might  be  called  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Some  regarded  this  propo- 
sition with  hopeful  interest,  thinking 
that  it  indicated  the  attitude  of  many 
who  had  voted  for  the  Roosevelt 
ticket.  Still,  the  recent  action  of  the 
Progressives  had  given  no  warrant 
for  such  a  belief.  In  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  for  example,  by  a 
coalition  with  the  Democrats  they 
had  gained  a  Speakership  by  electing 
a  Democratic  Governor,  thus  widen- 
ing the  factional  breach. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  and  em- 
phatically said  No.  In  a  long  state- 
ment he  declared  that  it  was  folly  to 
talk  of  union.  He  sharply  attacked  the 
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Republicans,  whose  managers,  he 
said,  showed  a  continuing  purpose  to 
cheat  at  primaries  and  conventions. 
This  statement  was  full  of  bitterness. 
Those  in  his  party  who  were  begin- 
ning to  speak  favorably  of  Mr.  Mun- 
sey's  project  suffered  a  chill  and  were 
silent. 

We  feel  like  commending  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Munsey.  The  leader  of 
his  party  appears  to  expect  that  the 
party  will  grow  until  it  becomes  a 
majority.  At  present  such  growth 
cannot  be  foreseen.  The  votes  needed 
to  make  a  majority  will  not  be  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Taft  Republi- 
cans, nor  is  there  any  prospect  that 
they  will  come  from  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  progressive  element  in 
that  party.  He  has  given  notice  that 
Progressives  are  to  be  chosen  for  his 
Cabinet.  If  his  course  and  the 
course  in  Congress  of  the  ma- 
jority in  sympathy  with  him  shall 
alienate  any  considerable  number 
of  Democrats,  they  will  be  Demo- 
crats whom  the  Roosevelt  leaders 
cannot  hope  to  attract.  The  purposes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions,  as 
well  as  the  indications  of  Democratic 
policy,  point  to  a  perpetuation  of 
what  Mr.  Munsey  calls  the  two  hope- 
less minorities. 

Mr.  Taft  is  not  more  conciliatory 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  a  public  ad- 
dress two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  said 
that  in  spite  of  recorded  defeat  "we 
were  victorious  in  saving  our  country 
from  an  administration  whose  policy 
involved  the  sapping  of  the  founda- 
tion of  democratic,  constitutional, 
representative  government,  whose  ap- 
peals to  the  people  were  calculated  to 
arouse  class  hatred  that  has  hitherto 
been  the  ruin  of  popular  government, 
and  whose  contempt  for  the  limita- 
tions of  constitutional  law  and  the 
guarantees  of  civil  liberty  promised 
chaos  and  anarchy  in  a  country  that 
has  until  this  time  been  the  model  of 
individual  freedom  and  effective 
popular  government."  Reconciliation 
is  not  promoted  by  the  attitude  of 
either  of  the  defeated  nominees.  But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  continue  to  be  the 


head  of  his  political  organization, 
while  Mr.  Taft  may  cease  to  be  active 
in  politics. 

A  large  majority  of  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  very  earnestly  de- 
sire to  see  the  principles  of  their  plat- 
form embodied  in  legislation.  But 
neither  the  Roosevelt  party  nor  the 
Taft  party  can  accomplish  anything 
in  their  present  condition.  The  two 
factions  could  not  agree  as  to  all  that 
is  to  be  found  in  their  long  platforms, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  by  mutual  con- 
cessions and  modifications  agree- 
ment as  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
platform  utterances  could  be  reached. 
After  such  an  agreement  there  would 
be  votes  enough  to  make  statutes  and 
to  elect  executives  to  enforce  them. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  majority  that 
can  give  statutory  force  to  principles 
than  to  be  a  hopeless  minority, 
awaiting  the  action  of  a  party  in  po- 
litical opposition.  And  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  if  the  half  loaf 
is  sorely  needed  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  if  there  be  a  prospect  that 
one  half  would  eventually  be  followed 
by  the  other.  If  the  division  be  pro- 
longed, each  of  the  hopeless  minority 
factions  must  be  satisfied  with  such 
slices  of  bread  as  the  Democratic 
party  will  give.  We  hope  that  the 
bread  will  be  good  and  that  the  slices 
will  be  thick.  For  another  reason  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  reconciliation 
of  the  factions.  There  is  need  of  a 
compact  and  potent  Opposition, 
whether  the  ruling  party  be  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican, 

But  so  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Progressive 
party  and  directs  its  action,  a  recon- 
ciliation, we  suppose,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Taft's  leadership  is  not 
so  great  an  obstacle.  The  rank  and 
file  of  both  factions  should  consider 
carefully  such  propositions  as  this 
one  made  by  Mr.  Munsey.  If  they 
could  induce  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Taft  to  withdraw,  and  to  take 
with  them  a  few  of  the  bosses  prom- 
inent in  each  faction,  and  if  they 
should  then  seek  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment in  a  national  conference,  they 
might  well  serve  the  public  interest. 
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The  Most  Useful  Men 

Somebody  the  other  day  bethought 
him  it  was  time  to  know  who  are  the 
most  useful  men  and  women  now  ex- 
tant in  these  United  States;  and  he 
conceived  that  the  way  to  find  out 
was  to  take  a  vote.  So  he  sent  out  his 
little  questionnaire,  and  got  a  lot  of 
answers. 

It  appears  that,  as  by  this  method 
determined,  the  most  useful  Ameri- 
can among  us  is  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  a  close  second  is  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  who  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  woman  who  ever 
nominated  a  presidential  candidate 
in  a  national  political  convention. 
Other  preeminently  useful  persons  it 
seems,  are  certain  financiers  and  a 
great  inventor  or  two. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the 
social  value  of  these  exalted  individ- 
uals; but  may  we  remark  that  a 
popular  verdict  on  such  a  question 
decides  primarily  who  are  the  best 
known  and  most  talked  about  among 
useful  persons.  Incidentally  it  may 
fix  upon  the  individuals  that  really 
are  most  useful — but  this  does  not 
necessarily  happen. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  most  useful  persons  of  any 
generation  are  not  usually  well 
known  in  their  own  lifetime.  We 
suspect  that  Galileo's  name  might  not 
have  appeared  in  any  list  of  the  use- 
ful twelve  in  1613.  How  many  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  enlightened  nineteenth 
century  would  have  put  Sir  William 
Jenner  in  their  round  dozen?  And 
how  many  Americans,  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  even  now,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  know  who  discov- 
ered anaesthesia? 

We  are  moved  to  these  reflections 
by  the  remarkable  unanimity  with 
which  the  voters  in  the  election  now 
under  consideration  have  forgotten, 
or  for  some  other  reason  have  failed 
to  bring  forward  certain  names  that 
are  not  daily  featured  in  the  head- 
lines. We  will  make  a  guess  that  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner  in  preventive  medi- 
cine and  the  Mayo  brothers  in  sur- 
gery, will  hold  a  place  in  the  world's 


memory  of  its  great  utilitarians  after 
some  of  the  present  day  favorites 
have  dropped  out  of  the  biographical 
dictionaries. 

And  how  about  the  honorable  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ?  They  have  not  escaped 
publicity,  to  be  sure,  and  there  are 
progressive  minds  here  and  there, 
that  would  not  put  them  in  the  ranks 
of  the  useful.  Yet  wTe  will  make  our 
little  guess  about  them  also.  It  is  that 
when  some  sober-minded  historian 
of  the  twenty-fifth  century  tells  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  establishment 
of  social  justice  in  the  United  States, 
he  will  find  occasion  to  review  the 
recent  decisions  of  this  same  Su- 
preme Court,  and  to  pay  a  rather  in- 
teresting tribute  to  its  utilitarian 
wisdom. 

What  Is  the  Test? 

We  are  constantly  seeing  and  hear- 
ing most  doleful  tales  of  the  loss  of 
the  religious  spirit.  People  do  not  be- 
lieve as  much  as  they  did,  which  is 
true ;  they  do  not  crowd  the  churches ; 
country  houses  of  worship  are  de- 
serted; candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  declining ;  family  worship  is  a  lost 
custom;  Sunday  is  desecrated;  the 
automobile  does  not  take  the  families 
to  church,  but  away  from  it,  and 
many  other  evidences  of  decadence. 
We  do  not  believe  it  all,  and  we  ask 
what  are  the  true  tests  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  Christian  spirit?  One 
such  test  is  the  work  and  money 
which  the  people  give  for  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Leaving  out 
for  the  present  what  is  done  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
Church  at  home,  let  us  take  the  facts 
in  reference  to  foreign  missions,  for 
a  better  test  can  scarcely  be  found. 
The  Missionary  Review  has  just  is- 
sued its  annual  table  of  statistics  of 
Protestant  missions  for  the  world. 
The  amount  contributed  last  year  was 
$30,404,401,  over  $5,000,000  more 
than  the  figures  showed  for  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field  was  24,092, 
against  22,058  for  1911. 

Taking  the  United  States  alone  we 
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find  that  it  leads  the  world  in  Protes- 
tant missions.  The  gifts  for  it  were 
$14,942,523,  and  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries employed  in  the  foreign 
field,  men  and  women,  was  8037.  We 
do  not  say  that  more  might  not  well 
be  done;  nor  do  we  deny  that  more 
was  spent  last  year  for  beer  or  auto- 
mobiles or  dreadnoughts,  nor  do  we 
question  that  more  people  have 
bought  automobiles  the  past  year 
than  the  total  number  of  Americans 
in  the  foreign  mission  field,  but  we 
do  claim  that  the  support  given  to 
mission  work  far  from  our  own 
country  is  a  good  test  of  the  interest 
taken  by  our  people  in  Christianity, 
and  its  results  need  discourage  no- 
body. 

Is  It  Crime  as  Well  as  Sin? 

Why  should  the  civilized  world 
continue  to  accept  as  a  necessary 
evil  the  sexual  passion  and  declare  it 
to  be  a  necessity  to  provide  some- 
one's daughter  or  wife  to  gratify  the 
desires  of  men  who  claim  they  cannot 
control  their  physical  passions? 

If  a  man  steals  my  purse  or  forges 
my  name  on  a  note,  the  law  says  he  is 
a  criminal  and  should  be  arrested 
and  locked  up.  The  law  says  he  must 
not  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  passion 
to  steal  and  forge  other  people's 
names. 

But  if  a  man  refuses  to  curb  his 
physical  passion,  even  if  the  exercise 
of  it  debauches  women  or  creates  dis- 
eased children,  even  if  they  be  his 
own,  the  law  does  not  restrain  him. 

Yet  is  it  not  true  that  the  man 
who  steals  my  purse  or  forges  my 
name  does  infinitely  less  harm  to  so- 
ciety than  the  man  who  is  physically 
impure?  For  centuries  Europe  and 
America  have  recognized  the  social 
evil  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  have 
said  it  could  not  be  cured.  Is  it  not 
time  for  civilization  to  say  to  men 
who  do  not  curb  their  physical  pas- 
sions, "You  must  be  locked  up  until 
you  learn  to  behave?"  Have  we  not  a 
right  to  protect  society  from  lust  as 
we  try  to  protect  it  from  theft? 

Are  the  prostitute  and  all  the 
shame  and  wrong  of  centuries  con- 


nected with  her  necessary  ?  Ought  we 
not  to  turn  to  the  man  in  the  case 
and  deal  with  him  as  we  deal  with 
any  criminal?  Is  it  not  a  crime  for  a 
man  to  fail  to  restrain  his  physical 
passions,  as  well  as  a  sin? 

This  subject  can  be  treated  with 
reserve,  but  cannot  any  longer  be 
supprest.  Women  must  take  it  in 
hand  as  well  as  men,  and  are  doing 
so.  A  new  ten  million  dollar  fund  is 
to  fight  this  evil.  Ex-President  Eliot, 
who  is  not  an  alarmist,  says  in  a  late 
address : 

We  have  got  to  remove  this  evil,  or  this 
country  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  race  that  is 
now  here.  The  family  life  of  the  white  race 
is  at  stake  in  its  purity,  healthfulness  and 
fertility. 

We  have  tried  the  policy  of  silence  and 
the  policy  of  segregation,  but  there  is  no 
cure  except  the  observance  by  men  of  the 
same  standards  that  almost  all  races  de- 
mand of  their  women. 

The  Jews  in  Palestine 

In  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  Max  Nordau  expresses 
the  hope  that,  when  the  powers  are 
settling  up  matters  for  Turkey  and 
the  Balkans,  they  will  not  forget  the 
Jews.  But  the  Jews  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  Balkans,  for  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  do  not  treat 
Jews  brutally  as  Rumania  treats  the 
quarter  million  of  her  native  Jews. 
And  Turkey  has  not  been  as  cruel  to 
Jews  as  she  has  been  to  Christians. 
She  does  not  feel  that  she  has  any 
such  religious  conflict  with  them  as 
she  has.  with  Christians.  The  Jews 
believe  in  one  God,  not  in  the  man 
Jesus  whom  the  Christians  hold  to 
be  God. 

But  it  is  not  the  Jews  of  European 
Turkey,  but  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  for 
whom  Mr.  Nordau  would  plead;  nor 
is  it  for  the  resident  Jews,  but  for 
the  immigrant  Jews  of  Palestine. 
There  are  nearly  100,000  there, 
about  a  seventh  of  the  population, 
who  are  Zionist  colonists.  They  do 
not  wish,  he  says,  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  but  are  contented  to  be 
under  Turkish  rule.  At  present  their 
immigration  is  impeded.  To  all  for- 
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eign  Jews  entering  Palestine  only  the 
"red  passport"  is  given,  which  re- 
quires them  to  leave  the  country 
within  six  months,  while  any  other 
foreigner  can  remain  indefinitely. 
Jews  may  not  acquire  land  in  Pales- 
tine, while  others  may  do  so.  These 
unfair  discriminations  indicate  a  fear 
that  if  Jews  are  allowed  to  settle 
freely  in  Palestine  they  will  overrun 
the  country  and  seek  independence. 
There  is  abundance  of  agricultural 
land,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  this 
fear  exists.  Yet  if  Jews  should  finally 
predominate  there  is  no  question  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Pales- 
tine, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  remain  within  the  Otto- 
man empire  as  a  self-governing  state, 
free  and  yet  loyal.  There  is  nothing 
like  repression  to  make  a  state  dis- 
loyal. 

Surgery  and  Morals 

Every  now  and  then  there  comes  a 
sensational  announcement  in  the 
newspapers  that  some  convict  with 
criminal  tendencies  or  some  degen- 
erate with  unfortunate  habits,  crav- 
ings and  tendencies  has  been  cured 
by  a  surgical  operation  on  the  skull 
and  brain.  There  is  usually  a  story 
of  the  patient  having  been  injured  in 
early  life  and  then  having  developed 
during  the  adolescent  period  the 
criminality  or  unfortunate  tendency 
which  has  finally  got  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  law.  He  is  announced  as 
cured  by  the  operation  and  the  public 
is  invited  to  admire  how  much  is  ac- 
complisht  by  these  modern  develop- 
ments of  surgery.  Only  rarely  do  the 
subsequent  developments  in  the  case 
get  into  the  newspapers  so  sensa- 
tionally as  the  other  day  when  a  man 
"cured"  of  criminal  instinct  by  sur- 
gery in  prison,  was  pardoned  because 
of  the  great  change  in  character  that 
came  over  him,  but  now  has  been 
arrested  for  a  series  of  burglaries. 
Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  burglars, 
but  other  members  of  the  gang  insist 
that  he  was  the  active  leader.  He  had 
a  long  record  of  convictions  for  forg- 
ery and  thefts  on  his  conviction  four 


years  ago  and  evidently  his  scheme 
of  sending  for  his  family  physician 
and  telling  him  the  story  of  an  in- 
jury in  childhood  and  that  he  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  reason  why 
he  stole  so  persistently,  even  many 
things  that  he  had  no  need  for,  was 
only  a  portion  of  a  well  laid  scheme 
for  freedom,  which  worked  beauti- 
fully, for  after  his  recovery  from  the 
operation  Governor  White  pardoned 
him  because  his  circumspect  conduct 
and  change  of  disposition  seemed  to 
show  that  beneficent  surgery  had 
cured  him  of  his  criminal  tendencies. 
The  operation  consisted  in  the  lift- 
ing of  a  deprest  portion  of  bone. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  such  striking 
external  evidence  of  the  early  injury 
as  an  actual  depression  in  the  skull, 
though  there  is  the  story  of  the  in- 
jury and  at  operation  a  thickening 
of  the  bone,  or  a  hardening  of  it,  or 
an  adhesion  between  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  the  skull  may  be 
found,  or  the  dura,  the  outer  mem- 
brane of  the  brain,  may  be  found 
thickened  and  roughened  and  there- 
fore capable  of  producing  irritation 
upon  the  sensitive  brain  tissue.  A  few 
years  ago  operations  on  such  injuries 
were  done  for  epilepsy  and  in  many 
cases  they  seemed  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient and  sometimes  the  relief  was 
so  striking  that  even  there  seemed  to 
be  a  cure.  Operations  on  the  skull  for 
epilepsy  are  however  done  much 
more  rarely  than  they  used  to  be 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend such  an  operation  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional conditions  and  when  seri- 
ous developments  are  feared.  After 
its  completion  when  there  seems 
strong  indication  for  it  they  are  quite 
hesitant  about  proclaiming  a  "cure" 
until  a  considerable  period  has 
passed,  for  in  practically  all  of  these 
cases  relapses  take  place.  The  im- 
mediate improvement  is  apparently 
due  oftener  to  the  strong  suggestive 
influence  of  an  operation,  that  is,  the 
profound  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind  by  the  surgical  intervention 
and  the  preparations  for  it  and  sub- 
sequent weeks  of  convalescence  than 
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by  any  favorable  physical  effect  on 
the  brain. 

Certain  forms  of  impulsive  crime, 
even  murders,  but  particularly  ten- 
dencies to  arson,  or  the  injury  of 
others  or  sex  crimes,  may  be  con- 
nected with  epilepsy.  Indeed,  these 
criminal  tendencies  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  epileptic  equivalents, 
that  is  as  representing  in  the  moral 
order  what  the  epileptic  attack  is  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Occasionally  just  before  or 
after  an  epileptic  attack  these  crimi- 
nal impulses  are  most  noteworthy. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  take  the 
place  of  the  epileptic  attack;  that  is, 
about  the  time  that  ordinarily  a  con- 
vulsion would  take  place,  a  curious 
irrational  state  of  mind  develops 
with  impulsive  tendencies  which 
work  themselves  out  in  the  perform- 
ance of  crime.  It  might  be  expected 
that  such  impulsive  criminals  would 
be  benefited  by  operations  occa- 
sionally, but  the  experience  with  epi- 
lepsy in  simpler  forms,  and  particu- 
larly such  epilepsies  as  are  connected 
directly  with  injuries,  is  not  en- 
couraging enough  to  make  physicians 
place  much  dependence  on  this  form 
of  treatment.  Only  very  rarely  can 
improvement  be  hoped  for,  and  even 
in  those  cases  it  is  not  quite  deter- 
mined whether  the  strong  mental  in- 
fluences may  not  mean  more  than 
even  the  deep  physical  effect. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  great  French 
surgeon  Lannelongue  operated  on  the 
heads  of  idiot  children  with  very 
small  skulls.  His  underlying  idea  was 
that  the  skulls  of  these  children 
hardened  before  the  proper  time  and 
thus  confined  the  brain  and  kept  it 
from  developing  to  maturity.  The 
first  patient  operated  on  by  him  was 
greatly  improved.  It  looked  as  though 
a  great  new  field  for  operative  sur- 
gery was  opening  up  and  that  most 
of  our  idiots  would  by  this  means  be 
made  capable  of  proper  intellectual 
development.  Of  the  next  score  of  in- 
fants operated  on  not  one  was  im- 
proved to  the  slightest  extent.  He 
happened  in  the  first  operation  to  hit 
on  one  of  these  very  rare  cases  in 


which  premature  ossification  of  the 
skull  does  prevent  brain  development, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  microlphalic 
idiots  have  small  heads  because  their 
brain  did  not  develop  sufficiently  to 
make  the  skull  of  larger  size  and  it 
is  lack  of  brain  development  and  not 
its  prevention  that  has  made  them 
unintellectual  beings. 

A  great  many  operations  have  been 
done  with  the  hope  of  correcting  men- 
tal and  moral  peculiarities,  but  the 
results  have  not  been  at  all  en- 
couraging for  further  evolution  of 
this  form  of  brain  surgery.  Moral 
and  intellectual  defects  occur  in  indi- 
viduals, in  whom  so  far  as  can  be 
determined  after  a  most  careful  au- 
topsy, there  are  no  special  qualities 
or  defects  in  the  brain  that  differen- 
tiate it  from  those  of  normal  indi- 
viduals. After  all  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  worst  kinds  of 
mania  and  the  deepest  forms  of  mel- 
ancholia may  be  followed  within  a 
comparatively  brief  time  by  complete 
restoration  to  mental  health.  Fever 
may  produce  a  delirium  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  individual  in  the  midst  of 
which  insane  delusions,  hallucina- 
tions, and  irrationalities  of  all  kinds 
may  occur.  Persons  who  die  in  the 
midst  of  a  maniacal  attack  do  not 
present  any  special  characteristics  of 
brain  tissue,  and  when  they  die  acci- 
dentally in  deep  melancholia  as  some- 
times happens  because  of  their  sui- 
cidal tendencies  physicians  have 
come  not  to  look  for  any  particular 
findings  in  their  brains.  Hence  ap- 
parently it  would  be  idle  to  look  for 
improvement  in  criminal  tendencies 
by  localized  operations  upon  the 
brain,  for  it  is  functional  and  not  or- 
ganic disturbances  that  are  at  the 
root  of  these  unfortunate  conditions 
so  far  as  anything  physical  is  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency 
for  men  to  blame  their  yielding  to 
evil  tendencies  on  something  for 
which  they  were  not  responsible.  In 
the  older  times  they  blamed  the  stars 
and  made  guilty  of  their  disasters  in 
Shakespeare's  phrase  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  "as  if  we  were 
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villains  by  necessity,  fools  by  heav- 
enly compulsion,  knaves,  thieves  and 
treachers  by  spherical  predominance ; 
drunkards,  liars  and  adulterers  by  an 
enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influ- 
ence." Later  on  it  came  to  be  heredity 
that  was  made  the  scapegoat  for  men's 
sins ;  apparently  to  be  just  in  our  pun- 
ishments we  should  have  punished 
the  grandfathers  of  our  criminals. 
In  still  more  recent  years  various  in- 
juries to  the  brain  have  been  blamed 
for  tendencies  to  evil.  Occassionally 
sensational  announcements  are  made 
of  cures.  Like  the  cures  for  epi- 
lepsy, however,  physicians  who  have 
followed  these  cases  do  not  place  very 
much  confidence  in  them.  It  is  very 
rare  that  an  injury  to  the  head  is  fol- 
lowed by  moral  obliquity,  though  we 
have  records  of  many  head  injuries. 
In  the  few  cases  where  it  does  follow, 
physicians  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  a  question  of  post  hoc  not  propter 
hoc.  Men  with  evil  tendencies  are 
quite  willing  as  a  rule  to  blame  the 
injury  rather  than  themselves,  but 
that  is  an  old  story.  The  late  com- 
pleted case  is  a  fine  commentary  on 
the  whole  situation. 

A  New  President  of  France 

France  has  done  well  to  choose 
Raymond  Poincare,  who  has  headed 
a  distinguished  ministry,  for  her 
chief  titular  executive  during  seven 
years.  The  choice  was  made,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  face  of  one  Deputy's  pro- 
test that  the  people,  and  not  an  As- 
sembly of  Deputies  and  Senators  of 
three  years'  standing,  should  make 
the  choice;  but  that  Deputy  happens 
to  be  an  aristocrat  and  a  reaction- 
ary. Besides,  the  indirect  election  of 
Presidents  may  be  said  to  have  safe- 
guarded the  republican  government. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Republic  by  popu- 
lar vote  in  1848:  within  three  years 
he  had  the  people's  approval  of  his 
coup  d'etat  by  an  overwhelming  ple- 
biscite. 

The  election  of  M.  Poincare  on 
Jan.  15  was  not  unexpected,  but  lat- 
terly the  contest  w&s  confused  by  ru- 


mors of  an  imperial  conspiracy,  by 
the  revival  of  the  Dreyfus  case  in 
the  reemergence  of  Colonel  Paty  du 
Clam,  and  by  ex-Premier  Clemen- 
ceau's  bitter  opposition  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  All  this  makes  the 
result  the  more  welcome.  The  new 
President,  who  is  a  moderate  Repub- 
lican, is  only  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
and  will  take  office  with  all  the  pres- 
tige of  a  popular  first  minister,  and 
of  a  lawyer  eminent  alike  for  char- 
acter, eloquence,  learning,  and  indus- 
try. He  is  a  man  of  infinitely  greater 
force  and  distinction  than  the  out- 
going President,  amiable  Armand 
Fallieres,  or  the  preceding  incum- 
bents, Emile  Loubet  and  Felix 
Faure.  France  has,  in  recent  years, 
honored  men  of  little  stature,  hoping 
to  escape  thereby  the  ever-present 
danger  of  a  Man  on  Horseback  over- 
riding the  Republic.  She  has  tired, 
however,  of  pettiness — a  pettiness 
scarcely  respectable  in  at  least  one 
case.  And,  since  the  Third  Republic 
has  weathered  forty  years,  French- 
men have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  danger  of  a  too  ambitious 
chieftain  in  the  Elysee  Palace  is  less 
grave  than  the  danger  of  France 
lacking  a  strong  central  government 
at  a  moment  of  ministerial  crisis — 
such  as  has  coincided,  once  at  least, 
with  an  international  one. 

Tho  the  jealousies  of  the  more  no- 
table leaders,  the  disadvantages  of  a 
group  system,  and  the  dread  of  a  ty- 
rant have  all  checkmated  legitimate 
aspiration,  there  has  for  some  years 
been  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  traditional  system.  It  is  said  that 
the  mysterious  resignation  of  Casi- 
mir-Perier  in  1895  was  due  to  his 
discovery  of  the  fact  (duly  set  down 
in  all  text-books)  that  while  the 
English  King  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern,  and  the  American  President 
governs,  but  does  not  reign,  the 
French  executive  neither  reigns  nor 
governs.  Of  late  publicists  have 
taken  to  reminding  citizens  that  the 
French  President  is,  constitutional- 
ly, commander  of  the  army  and 
navy,  that  he  signs  all  treaties,  that 
he  presents  all  the  projects  of  gov- 
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ernmental  laws,  that  he  names  the 
ministers  and  presides  over  their 
councils.  Until  he  visited  Paris  and 
delivered  a  commonplace  lecture  be- 
fore an  extraordinary  audience,  at 
the  Sorbonne,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  im- 
mensely popular  in  France;  and  this 
was  because  his  personality  incar- 
nated, for  the  Gallic  imagination,  at 
once  the  humanitarian  and  the  im- 
perial idea;  because,  in  short,  he  ex- 
ercised firmly,  yet,  in  the  main,  ben- 
eficently, the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution.-  "Here  is  a 
President  of  a  Republic,"  exclaimed 
Jules  Lemaitre,  "who  thinks  for  him- 
self and  who  speaks  out  his  thought. 
This  thought  is  clear  and  high,  gen- 
erous and  bold.  He  expresses  it  in  a 
form  that  is  his  own.  He  makes  no 
use  of  the  flaccid,  hypocritical  for- 
mulas of  our  own  official  harangues. 
He  speaks  like  a  man." 

This  was  some  years  ago,  but  it  is 
only  a  few  weeks  since  the  Socialist 
leader,  Jean  Jaures,  declared  that 
France  needs,  in  the  presidency,  "rep- 
sentation  by  a  man  who  can  speak  in 
her  name  with  some  authority.  Con- 
tinuous and  fundamental  mediocrity 
is  not  without  its  peril."  In  electing 
Poincare  France  chooses  a  states- 
man who  has  already  "spoken  in  her 
name  with  some  authority"  in  the 
Balkan  negotiations;  and  one  whom 
we  believe  to  entertain  no  quarrel- 
some policy  or  extraconstitutional 
ambitions.  Le  Temps  declared,  some 
time  ago,  that  there  was  "not  a  Sen- 
ator or  Deputy  who  will  not  recog- 
nize that  M.  Poincare,  by  the  ensem- 
ble of  his  public  and  private  quali- 
ties, would  make  a  Chief  of  State 
truly  worthy  of  France." 

The  new  President's  personality  is 
not,  however,  the  only  point  to  be 
considered.  Will  an  uncommonly  able 
ex-premier  as  President,  and  so  able 
a  premier  as  M.  Briand,  work  to- 
gether in  harmony  to  the  public 
good?  Just  what  redistribution  of 
initiative  will  be  attempted,  now  that 
easy-going  Fallieres  is  succeeded  by 
a  younger  and  more  alert  intelli- 
gence? The  choice  of  a  real  leader  to 


head  the  nation  is  at  least  in  strik- 
ing accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try— where  the  executive  function  is 
already  more  firmly  controlled  by  the 
nominal  executive,  and  where  there 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  look 
to  the  State  Governor  or  Na- 
tional President  for  legislative  lead- 
ership. This  is  a  pragmatic  era,  and 
not  in  philosophic  thought  only.  The 
world  has  found  its  voice — insists 
upon  results.  And  it  fails  to  see  how 
results  can  be  attained  without  con- 
ferring authority  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  whether  in 
city,  or  State,  or  Nation. 

The  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 

Again,  so  many  years  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  death  and  that  of  Par- 
nell,  an  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  has  been 
approved  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  110.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  claim  that  it  has  been 
carried  by  a  swollen  representation 
from  Ireland,  for  if  the  Irish  mem- 
bership were  reduced  to  forty-two, 
as  it  will  be  after  home  rule,  the  bill 
would  still  have  had  the  comfortable 
majority  of  seventy-two. 

This  does  not  enact  the  bill,  but  it 
makes  enactment  almost  sure.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  bill  could  be  and 
was  killed  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  this 
bill  cannot  be  killed  by  the  adverse 
Lords.  The  last  Parliament  attended 
to  that  matter.  It  took  the  fangs  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  other  house.  The 
House  of  Commons  past  a  bill  reduc- 
ing the  power  of  the  Lords,  and  when 
they  rejected  it  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  country.  Under  the  new  elec- 
tion the  Liberals  returned  to  power 
and  again  approved  the  law;  and, 
when  it  came  again  to  the  Lords, 
they  were  compelled  to  accept  it  un- 
der threat  of  being  swamped  with  a 
hundred  new  Liberal  Lords.  Now, 
when  the  Lords  reject  a  bill  approved 
by  the  Commons  it  comes  back,  with- 
in a  specified  time,  to  the  Commons, 
and  if  re-enacted  becomes  law.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  now  called  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  not  the 
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Upper.  The  Commons  have  final 
supremacy,  and  the  Lords  can  only 
delay  by  a  veto  that  can  be  over- 
ruled. 

So  after  nearly  a  generation  the 
Home  Rule  bill  awaits  its  sure  rejec- 
tion in  the  Lower  House,  the  penulti- 
mate step  to  its  becoming  a  law. 
Under  it  the  Irish  Parliament  will 
consist  of  a  Senate  of  40  members, 
at  first  appointed,  but  their  succes- 
sors elected,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons with  164  elected  members.  It 
will  be  subordinate  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  will  have 
local  powers  only,  and  its  acts  can  be 
vetoed  by  the  Crown.  No  act  can  be 
past  favoring  or  penalizing  any 
religion.  The  representation  in  the 
British  Parliament  will  be  reduced 
to  42. 

The  final  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  almost  certainly  end  the  Irish 
disloyalty,  which  has  been  marked 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land and  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Ireland  will  become  one  of  the  most 
loyal  sections  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  only  sparks  of  disloyalty  will  be 
in  a  fraction  of  the  Protestant  mi- 
nority of  Ulster,  for  a  large  number 
of  them  favor  home  rule.  The  op- 
ponents have  been  viciously  bitter 
and  have  made  ridiculous  threats  of 
war.  They  have  pretended  that  the 
establishment  of  a  local  parliament, 
like  one  of  our  State  legislatures, 
would  be  the  dissolution  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  Empire. 

The  Ulster  hotheads  might  be  ex- 
pected to  talk  in  this  irresponsible 
way,  threatening  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed. But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear 
such  seditious  words  from  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  leader  of  the  Unionist  party. 
He  declared  in  his  final  speech  before 
;he  vote  was  taken,  that  the  bill 
:ould  not  be  imposed  in  Ulster  with- 
out bloodshed,  and  he  continued: 

No  rebellion  would  be  better  justified.  The 
iien  of  Ulster  are  ready  to  give  up  their 
ives  at  the  hands  of  British  soldiers.  If 
hey  shoot  down  a  hundred  in  Belfast,  two 


thousand  will  be  ready  next  day  to  share 
their  fate. 

That  is  provoking  and  justifying 
rebellion.  But  such  talk  is  comedy  for 
the  galleries.  It  frightens  nobody. 
There  will  be  no  Irish  legislation  to 
justify  sedition.  There  may  be  a 
paper  government  set  up  by  crazy 
people  in  advance  of  any  grievance, 
but  it  will  be  only  laughable. 

This  first  task  done  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  will  follow  the 
bill  disestablishing  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Wales  and  another  abolish- 
ing plural  voting.  These,  and  the 
laws  already  enacted,  will  make  a 
magnificent  record  for  the  greatest; 
Parliament  since  Cromwell. 

The  Canadian  Battleships 

Mr.  Borden,  the  Canadian  Pre- 
mier, who  came  into  power  thru  the 
rejection  of  reciprocity  which  had 
been  supported  by  the  Liberal  Pre- 
mier Laurier,  is  likely  to  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  in  carrying  out  his  bargain 
with  Great  Britain,  paying  in  battle- 
ships for  the  right  merely  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  Imperial  De- 
fense Council.  It  is  now  made  clear 
that  this  Council  has  only  advisory 
powers,  while  any  decision  must  rest 
solely  with  the  British  Cabinet.  In 
the  Council  Canada's  representative 
would  have  the  right  to  advise  only 
on  questions  affecting  the  colonies, 
and  he  will  have  no  effective  vote  on 
any  subject.  We  do  not  see  how  Can- 
ada can  get  any  advantage  or  any 
dignity  out  of  that,  such  as  will  be 
worth  the  expense  of  three  dread- 
naughts. 

Nor  can  Australia  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  such  a  plan  for  herself. 
She  is  willing  to  create  a  small  navy 
for  her  own  use,  but  her  Premier 
says  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  send  a  representative  to  be  a  mere 
adviser  in  a  Defense  Counsel  which 
itself  has  only  advisory  powers.  We 
fear  that  the  Canadian  dreadnaught 
scheme  of  which  Premier  Borden 
was  so  proud,  and  which  was  re- 
ceived with  such  acclaim  in  England, 
will  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  ties  with  the  Mother  Country. 
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In  Brief 

It  is  curious  in  these  days  when  we  are 
told  that  the  Church  has  lost  its  influence 
that  there  should  be  so  many  causes  clamor- 
ing to  secure  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

We  thank  Senator  Root  for  introducing 
a  bill  into  the  Senate  repealing  the  provision 
of  the  Canal  Act  which  allows  American 
coastwise  vessels  to  pass  free.  That  is  better 
than  to  go  to  arbitration. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  George  of 
Bavaria  and  his  wife  has  been  dissolved  by 
the  Bavarian  Supreme  Court.  That  recog- 
nizes marriage  as  a  civil  contract  under 
civil  law;  and  that  in  a  Catholic  State. 

They  say  they  can't  find  the  man  who  won 
the  $300,000  prize  in  the  Bank  of  Italy  lot- 
tery. They  say  he  may  have  been  lost  in  the 
"Titanic."  One  wonders  if  the  ticket  were 
really  sold;  it  is  a  bit  suspicious..  A  lottery 
is  a  fraud  at  its  best. 

The  Independent  was  one  of  the  first 
journals  to  call  attention  to  the  possible 
dangers  involved  in  the  proposed  Rockefeller 
one  hundred  million  endowment  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people.  Those  dangers  have  all 
been  eliminated  in  the  new  charter,  and 
Congress  ought  to  grant  it. 

Repeated  reports  come  from  the  seat  of 
war  of  fearful  massacres  of  Moslem  men, 
women  and  children  by  Servian  soldiers  and 
irregulars,  and  in  some  cases  by  Bulgarians 
and  Greeks.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
denouncing  such  atrocities  by  Turks,  and 
now  it  would  seem  that  the  worst  of  Turkish 
massacres  have  been  equaled  by  Christians 
— such  Christians ! 

The  inaugural  ball  is  no  part  of  the  in- 
auguration. It  is  a  scheme  to  make  money 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  costs 
the  government  $95,000  and  gives  the  Pen- 
sion clerks  two  weeks'  vacation.  Governor 
Wilson  is  right  in  desiring  it  omitted.  Let 
them  have  all  the  balls  they  want  in  public 
halls,  not  in  the  Pension  building. 

Here  is  a  statement  which  we  came  across 
in  a  most  worthy  review: 

American  industry  is  not  free  as  once  it  was 
free  ;  American  enterprise  is  not  free ;  the  man 
with  only  a  little  capital  is  finding  it  harder  to 
get  into  the  held,  more  and  more  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  big  fellow.  Is  it  true?  Is  there 
not  a  very  free  field  for  business  ambition  ?  Can- 
not even  a  woman  with  a  little  capital  invest  it 
easily  and  get  into  the  field?  Were  there  ever  more 
fields  open  for  one  who  wanted  to  rise? 

Who    says    this?    Governor    Wilson    in   the 

World's    Work. 

The  new  parrpl  post  is  immediately  justi- 


fying itself.  Six  million  packages  were  han- 
dled the  first  week,  and  when  the  people 
get  used  to  it  the  number  will  be  immensely 
increased.  It  seems  strange  that  it  was  so 
long  delayed;  but  we  know  the  reasons,  four 
express  companies,  more  merciless  than 
Juno  who  sat  cross-legged  at  the  door  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  Hercules. 

The  first  thought  raised  by  the  conviction 
of  Judge  Archbald  by  the  Senate  is  one  of 
gratification  that  such  cases  of  delinquency 
are  so  few.  The  Federal  courts  are  prac- 
tically incorruptible.  Not  one  case  goes  to 
the  Senate  in  a  generation.  The  next  is,  that 
judicial  honor  must  be  cleaner  than  avoid- 
ance of  criminal  bribery  liable  to  indictment. 
There  must  be  no  smell  of  corruption.  The 
third  is  that  the  Senate  is  not  the  proper 
court  for  such  impeachments. 

We  would  not  have  our  readers  misled  by 
an  editorial  in  one  of  our  leading  New  York 
dailies  which  criticizes  the  language  of  an 
order  to  the  students  at  the  Naval  Academy 
beginning,  "None  of  the  modern  dances  are 
to  be  performed."  It  says  that  "none"  is 
singular,  not  plural.  Not  at  all.  It  has  been 
plural  for  at  least  fine  hundred  years.  The 
Oxford  dictionary  says  it  is  the  common 
usage,  no  one  being  used  for  the  singular. 
Don't  hesitate  to  say  "None  are." 

The  Catholic  churches  in  our  cities  have 
been  very  slow  to  obey  the  excellent  rule 
imposed  upon  them  that  they  must  not  have 
a  collector  at  the  church  door  to  take  a  fee 
from  every  worshiper.  But  they  are  doing 
better  now.  In  the  Cathedral  in  this  city  the 
table  is  inside  the  door,  by  the  last  pew  in 
each  aisle,  where  is  a  man  with  a  table. 
Those  who  enter  the  middle  aisle  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  twenty-five  cents,  and  at  the 
other  aisles  ten  or  fifteen  cents;  but  one 
who  slips  by  without  paying  is  not  stopped. 

The  Dominicans  under  Pere  Lagrange, 
whose  writings  have  lately  been  condemned, 
have  had  charge  of  the  institute  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  cable  dispatches  announce  that 
a  new  institute  for  biblical  study  has  just 
been  opened  in  Jerusalem,  and  carefully  ex- 
plains that  this  new  venture  is  not  the 
Dominican  school.  No,  but  it  is  a  fresh  on- 
slaught on  the  Dominicans.  The  Pretorian 
Guards,  as  the  Jesuits  love  to  call  them- 
selves, will  be  on  the  war-path,  as  long  as 
they  are  in  power;  in  other  words,  while 
Pius  X  lives.  Let  the  Balkan  peoples  have 
the  city  of  Constantine;  the  Jesuits,  now  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  Augustus,  sigh  for 
that  of  David  and  Solomon, 


The  Federation  of  Peace 

A  Proposal  for  an  American  Peace  Building 

By  Samuel  T.  Dutton 

[There  is  no  more  devoted  and  efficient  peace  advocate  in  the  United  States  than 
Professor  Dutton,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Educational  Administration  in  the  Teach- 
ers 'College  of  Columbia  University  and  who  is  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society 

and  a  member  of  most  of  the  international  organizations    mentioned    in    bis    suggestive 
article. — Editor.] 

In  all  efforts  to  break  down  inter-  The  Japan  Society  alone,  with 
national  barriers,  to  promote  friend-  nearly  one  thousand  members,  with 
ship  and  to  make  war  between  the  branches  in  Japan,  thru  its  pub- 
great  nations  impossible,  New  York  lications,  exchange  lectureships,  its 
has  already  assumed  a  position  of  exhibitions,  its  pilgrimages,  and  its 
leadership.  As  the  metropolis  and  hospitality,  has  practically  eradi- 
leading  port  of  this  great  western  re-  cated  all  war  scares  as  far  as  Japan 
public,  holding  a  commanding  posi-  is  concerned,  and  has  driven  the  jin- 
tion  in  respect  to  world  commerce  and  goes  into  obscurity.  The  American- 
finance,  and  becoming  more  and  more  Scandinavian  Society,  supported  by 
a  great  meeting  place  of  the  nations,  The  Niels  Poulson  Foundation  of 
the  position  of  the  city  is  eminently  more  than  a  half  million  dollars,  is 
strategic  and  influential.  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  cul- 

New  York  has  been  prominent  in  tural  relations  between  the  Scandi- 
the  movement  for  international  peace,  navian  peoples  in  America  and  the 
The  first  peace  society  in  the  world  home  lands  and  the  intercollegiate  ex- 
was  founded  here  in  1815  by  David  change  of  students. 
Low  Dodge  and  was  the  germ  of  the  The  Pan-American  Society,  which 
present  American  Peace  Society.  The  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  right 
greatest  of  all  peace  congresses  as-  arm  of  the  Pan-American  Union  in 
sembled  here  in  1907  with  delegates  Washington,  is  interesting  men  of 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  commerce  in  the  possibilities  of  trade 
and  from  several  nations  of  Europe,  which  lie  at  our  doors,  thus  binding 
Here  the  greatest  endowment  for  the  United  States  to  each  of  the 
peace  has  been  made  by  one  of  our  twenty  republics  of  Latin- America 
honored  citizens.  The  New  York  with  ties  of  mutual  interest,  giving 
Peace  Society  was  founded  in  1906  her  an  influence  transcending  the 
and  several  other  organizations  Monroe  Doctrine  or  any  other  shib- 
which  have  come  into  being  since  that  boleth  of  former  times.  Other  socie- 
time  are  carrying  on  propaganda  ties  having  similar  purposes  and  aims 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  have  assisted  are  destined  to  be  of  importance, 
in  pushing  forward  various  measures  Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  steps 
for  world  peace.  to   be   taken   toward   federating   ajl 

Moreover,    several   other   interna-  these  forces  in  New  York  looking  to 

tional  societies  have  been  formed  in  cooperation,  economy,  and  efficiency? 

recent    years,    which    are    so    many  The  most  practical  means  of  accom- 

strong  pledges  of  good  will,  justice,  plishing  this  seems  to  be  the  estab- 

and  friendship  between  the  United  lishment   of  joint  headquarters   for 

States  and  the  nations  in  which  their  the  offices  of  these  organizations,  and 

efforts  are  chiefly   directed.   Among  in  having  a  governing  or  advisory 

these  may  be  mentioned  The  Japan  board  to  devise  plans  for  more  united 

Society,  The  American  Scandinavian  and   concerted  action.   Each   society 

Society,  The  Pan-American  Society,  would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  au- 

The  German-American  Society,  The  tonomous  carrying  on  its  own  special 

China  and  Mexico  Societies.  work,  but  thru  some  simple  method 
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of  federation  cooperation  would  be 
secured.  Thus  these  societies  devoted 
to  World  Peace  would  epitomize  in 
some  way  the  great  aim  for  which  all 
such  societies  are  working,  namely, 
the  federation  of  the  world. 

The    idea    of    joint    headquarters 
points  at  once  to  the  need  of  an  in- 
ternational building  dignified  and  ap- 
propriate,   which    would    become    a 
great  center  in  all  these  undertak- 
ings. Such  a  building  might  be  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorial  to  "One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Peace  between  Eng- 
lish speaking  Peoples,"  as  well  as  to 
other  persons  and  events  which  de- 
serve an  enduring  place  in  the  mem- 
ory of  men.   Such  an  international 
building   should   contain   a   common 
library  and  reading  room  with  books, 
documents  and  periodicals  relating  to 
world  affairs,  in  charge  of  a  person 
competent  to  organize  such  a  collec- 
tion and  to  give  desired  information. 
There  should  be  a  large  lecture  hall, 
conference  and  committee  room.  The 
different  national  groups  would  natu- 
rally have  suites  of  rooms  furnished 
and  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  na- 
tions represented.  Hospitality  would 
properly  be  a  feature  of  such  a  cen- 
ter, hence  the  need  of  drawing,  recep- 
tion, dining,  and  guest  rooms.  Is  it 
difficult    to    see    what    an    influence 
might  proceed  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment? It  would  be  easy  at  all  times 
to  bring  the  officers  of  these  societies 
into  conference.   Supposing  a  crisis 
were  to  arise,  and  it  were  found  de- 
sirable to  bring  to  bear  at  some  point 
the  united  potency  of  the  peace  forces 
of  New  York.  At  present  the  societies 
being  scattered   and  having   no   co- 
ordinating   agency,    they    would    be 
measurably  impotent;  but  under  the 
proposed  plan  all  their  combined  ma- 
chinery could,  within  an  hour,  be  set 
in  motion.  These  societies  would  grow 
rapidly.  Others  would  come  into  be- 
ing until  all  the  great  nations  were 
represented.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  all  the  benefits  that  might  arise. 


Thru  joint  efforts  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  organize  a  museum  illustra- 
tive of  those  agencies,  social  and  offi- 
cial, which  tend  to  make  the  world 
one,  showing  that  "Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 
The  joint  membership  of  all  these 
groups  would,  naturally,  thru  a 
simple  plan  of  union,  constitute  an 
international  club  or  brotherhood,  the 
most  cosmopolitan  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  clubs  in  the  world.  It 
might  be  expected  that  similar  cen- 
ters would  be  opened  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and 
Constantinople. 

An  international  brotherhood  en- 
compassing the  world  would  natural- 
ly result.  Any  member  would  be  ac- 
credited and  would  be  at  home  in  any 
of  the  international  centers.  National 
and  even  municipal  governments 
might  properly  be  asked  to  aid  in  es- 
tablishing these  centers.  Thus  the 
social  mind  and  the  international 
mind  would  be  cultivated  as  it  has 
not  been  before  and  bonds  of  friend- 
ship would  be  strengthened  and 
broadened. 

Here  at  length  gentle  Peace 
would  have  a  voice  and  a  domicile. 
She  could  the  better  stand  up  and 
plead  that  justice  and  honor  be  set 
in  the  place  of  rampant  militarism 
and  cruel  war.  The  possibilities 
wrapt  up  in  this  suggestion  must  ap- 
peal to  the  business  acumen  of  men 
who  are  called  upon  to  finance  the 
several  societies.  It  must  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  the  farsightedness, 
and  the  faith  of  some  of  our  citizens 
who  have  already  made  large  gifts  to 
the  service  of  mankind.  A  strong 
argument  for  this  proposition  is  seen 
in  the  critical  nature  of  the  present 
international  situation.  The  exertions 
of  chancelleries  and  rulers  who  desire 
peace  deserve  the  support  of  all 
righteous  and  high-minded  persons  in 
any  attempt  to  lift  the  pall  of  war 
which  now  hangs  over  the  world. 

Neiv  York  City. 


Why  I  Quit  Farming 

By  Battell  Loomis 

ILLUSTRATED  EY   H.    KERR  EBY 


If  matter  is  composed  of  fluid  elec- 
tricity, why,  when  a  glass  cracks,  do 
the  electrons  not  gradually  flow  to- 
gether again,  healing  the  crack  ?  They 
don't.  Fear  or  any  kind  of  panic  is 
very  much  like  that,  but  not  quite,  for 
the  cracks  caused  in  the  spirit  by  it 
may  be  healed  if  the  will  is  up  to  the 
job.  Mine  wasn't  and  that's  why  I  feel 
like  telling  on  myself  for  a  coward. 
Cowardice  is  despicable.  I  have  al- 
ways held  it,  even  tho  admitting 
circumstances  in  extenuation.  So,  if  I 
prove  the  coward,  I  see  no  reason  to 
keep  it  from  the 
world.  I  wouldn't 
be  silent  if  some 
one  else  proved  so, 
picturesquely. 

By  the  way,  one 
of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  a  per- 
sonal tone  is  that 
you  can  tell  the 
truth  about  your- 
self and  no  one 
will  believe  you. 
That  is  how  the 
saying,  "Truth 
cuts  no  ice,"  was  ; 
originated.  On  the  fig 
other  hand,  if  you 
lie,  you  will  al- 
ways be  believed 
and  that  is  why  it 
takes  a  wise  man  to  lie  without  get- 
ting into  trouble.  The  main  point  in 
either  case  is  to  make  the  story  in- 
teresting, then,  whether  believed  or 
not,  it  will  be  remembered. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  setting  down 
personal  experiences,  what's  wrong 
with  the  practice?  People  like  to  peer 
into  diaries  when  a  man  is  dead,  and 
if  a  man  does  not  hanker  after  that 
unappreciable  thing,  posthumous 
fame,  why  should  he  not  publish  his 
diaries  while  alive  and  sit  and  smile 


in  smug  satisfaction  over  the  notices? 
Think  what  arrant  fools  Cellini, 
Pepys  and  Sir  John  Evelyn  were 
to  die  when  they  ud.  I,  for 
instance,  mig1  c  imagine  myself  do- 
ing a  whole  lot  of  amazing  things, 
but  what's  the  use;  where's  the 
originality  in  that?  Anyone  might 
do  it.  Only  one  person,  how- 
ever, myself,  can  do  the  things  I 
do  in  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
my  doing.  That's  why  you,  the  reader, 
are  dying  to  know  what  cowardly 
thing  I  have  done.  That's  why  I'm 

going  to  stop  de- 
bating the  ques- 
tion of  advisabil- 
ity and  come  right 
out  with  it,  to 
use  the  expressive 
idiom  without 
apology. 

Lack  of  ambi- 
tion, due  to  a 
realization  of  the 
futility  of  fame  or 
fortune,  first  led 
me  to  become  a 
shuttle.  After 
shuttling  a  while, 
the  real  zest  of  the 
game  kept  me  at 
it.  In  that  way  I 
skimmed  thru  pub- 
lishing house  situ- 
ations, tried  to  be  a  self-confident, 
impudent  skirmisher  for  news  and 
found  myself  "too  soft" ;  tried  sur- 
veying in  the  West  and  broke  my 
arm  with  the  help  of  a  "gentle  as  a 
kitten"  bronco.  After  watching  a 
kitten  play  and  the  stupendous  pro- 
portionate energy  exerted  and  after 
raising  that  play  to  the  power  of  a 
horse,  I  can  understand  why  the 
"gentle  as  a  kitten"  argument  will 
always  preserve  me  from  tempting 
fate   with    a   steed    so    advertised.    I 
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also  tried  making  butter,  working  in 
a  garage,  a  hotel  and  a  livery  stable ; 
driving  an  ice-wagon  and  toting  the 
steam  contents ;  working  in  a  library 
and  selling  photographs,  and  all  these 
things  led  me  to  conclude  that  farm- 
ing was  worth  looking  into. 

Well,  when  I  came  to  the  farm,  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  horse  farm  didn't 
mean  much  to  me,  because  there  was 
a  man  to  look  after  the  animals  and  I 
like  'em  anyway.  Another  fact  that 


"odd  jobs  aroun'  "  for  a  week  when 
the  horseman  went  on  a  spree  and  re- 
ceived his  pay. 

"Now,  Bat" — I  was  called  that 
even  if  it  is  something  like  my  real 
name — "Now,  Bat,"  said  my  em- 
ployer, "you  can  look  after  the  three 
studs,  five  mares,  gelding,  three  colts, 
four  sows,  two  cows,  two  calves,  two 
hundred  chickens  and  the  wagons  at 
this  farm  or  you  may  care  for  the 
sixteen  brood   mare,   six  sows,   and 


"I    DREW    UP   THE    SHAFTS" 


didn't  strike  home  was  that  there 
were  cows  to  be  milked,  not  to  men- 
tion the  unmentionable  task  of  feed- 
ing pigs.  Did  you  ever  do  the  latter? 
If  so  you  will  appreciate  cochon;  if 
not,  I'll  tell  you  about  it  soon  enough. 
What  did  strike  me  in  connection 
with  farm  life,  was  the  out-of-doors- 
ness  of  it,  the  wide  scope  for  the  play 
of  ingenuity,  skill  and  strength  and 
the  fact  that  the  city  was  too  far 
away  to  make  me  mourn  for  the  de- 
terioration of  free-born  humanity 
into  a  mere  herd  of  sheep,  goats  and 
wolves  indistinguishably  mixt. 

I  had  been  enjoying  myself  doing 


forty-five  pigs  at  the  upper  farm — 
whichever  you  like." 

Now  the  sixteen  mares  all  had  to 
be  put  in  separate  stalls  each  night 
and  if  they  chanced  to  get  in  the 
wrong  places,  which  they  always  did, 
pretty  pesky  situations  might  de- 
velop. I  felt  of  the  thickness  of  my 
skin,  molded  a  bone  or  two  and  con- 
sidered the  heft  of  a  mare's  hoof, 
multiplying  it  by  thirty-two,  and 
came  to  the  reasonable  conclusion 
that  I  was  too  green  to  handle  that 
job.  Therefore  I  chose  the  studs, 
poultry,  cattle  and  minor  swine. 

My  first  day  of  it  was  fun.  To  tell 
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about  it  will  be  enough  to  complete 
my  history  of  myself  as  a  farmer  and 
coward.  You  will  notice  that  I  keep 
tempting  you  with,  the  appellation 
"coward."  That's  a  sly  artifice  much 
used  by  authors  to  keep  their  readers' 
interest  focussing  toward  a  climax. 

That  day  I  arose  at  6:30.  It  was 
December  and  the  stars  shown  thru 
my  morning  breath  like  diamonds 
in  a  veil  of  gauze  as  I  trod 
lively  toward  the  barn.  With  hay 
down  and  stock  fed  inside  of 
half  an  hour  I  felt  pretty  chip- 
per as  I  backed  the  Cob  out  of 
her  straight  stall  (the  inside  one  of 
four)  and  started  out  to  hitch  her  up 
for  the  Boss.  She  was  nervous,  but 
I  wasn't  afraid  of  her.  She  balked  be- 
hind Duchess,  however,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  I  coaxed  until  the 
sound  of  my  futility  must  have  got 
upon  the  big  white  mare's  nerves,  for 
she  helped  me  out  by  kicking  the  Cob 
viciously.  The  Cob  had  two  more 
quiet  beasts  to  pass,  so  she  leaned 
against  Duchess'  flank  and  meditat- 
ed. Duchess  gave  her  a  clean  swipe  in 
the  belly.  The  Cob  came  to  a  decision 
and  moved,  but  I  was  quicker  and 
preceded  her  to  the  shed,  where  I  did 
a  skirt  dance  with  her,  her  feet  just 
skirting  mine.  "Whoa,  Cobble,  whoa, 
Baby,  there's  a  good  girlie,"  said  I, 
and  finally  got  her  quiet  enough  to 
walk  straight  when  I  hitched  her  in 
the  doorway  and  flung  the  harness 
on  her.  Her  stubby  tail  switched  like 
a  low-geared  metronome.  A  sign.  I 
didn't  have  the  code  book  handy,  so 
I  drew  up  the  shafts.  They  touched 
her  and  like  gunpowder  she  fractured 
the  cross-bar  and,  there  being  noth- 
ing left  in  the  way,  she  padded  the 
air  like  a  too-heavy-in-front  aero- 
plane. I  understood  Pegasus  at  that 
moment,  but  I  stood  out  from  under 
her  and  let  'er  flicker.  She  flicked. 
At  length  she  stopped  and  I  gingerly 
pulled  up  the  other  wagon.  This  I 
managed  to  save  before  it  was  kin- 
dling. The  Boss  came,  said,  "That 
mare's  badly  frightened,"  and  turned 
her  out  to  pasture  to  cool  off. 

So  I  went  to  milking.  An  hour  and 
a  half  later,  the  Boss  came  and  com- 


pleted the  job.  My  hands  are  aching 
yet.  Try  squeezing  a  hose  150  times 
with  each  hand  if  you  don't  believe  it. 
Then,  belated,  I  went  to  feed  the 
sows.  I  walked  fearlessly  into  the  pen 
wearing  a  decent  pair  of  trousers 
and  carrying  a  pail  of  middlings.  The 
sows  huddled  about  my  legs,  if  cease- 
less and  insane  activity  in  a  huddling 
posture  may  be  called  huddling,  and 
one  succeeded  in  snouting  the  pail 
over  so  that  half  the  contents  rested 
in  my  shoe.  I  reached  the  trough  and 
poured  the  remainder  of  the  mash 
into  it.  Then  I  sat  pig-a-back  because 
a  sow  rushed  between  my  legs  and 
made  me.  When  I  left  that  pen  most 
of  its  mud  went  with  me,  fast  to  my 
trouserlegs.  I  turned  out  the  mares 
to  pasture  without  having  to  chase 
them  more  than  a  mile  each  and  then 
turned  my  attention  to  the  studs. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  beautiful  ani- 
mal, look  at  a  thorobred  horse.  If  you 
want  to  see  equine  beauty  when  it  is 
terrible,  look  upon  a  stallion  rampant. 
I  patted  the  nose  of  Ormion  as  he 
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"AND    T,    THE    COWARD,    BEAT    IT" 

looked  over  the  paddock  gate  at  me 
and  then  I  opened  the  gate  and  dis- 
covered his  fore-feet  dangling  over 
my  head  like  over-ripe  horseshoe 
crabs  on  a  pear  tree.  "H'y'anck, 
w'atzermatter'th  you !"  I  exclaimed,  in 
my  terror,  and  the  glorious  Reming- 
ton bronze — done  by  someone  else — ■ 
became  a  peaceful  four-footed  horse 
again  who  eyed  me  interestedly  and 
came  to  nuzzle  my  hand.  I  wasn't  in 
a  nuzzling  mood  when  I  found  his 
teeth  were  bared  for  biting,  so  I 
yelled  another  order  with  a  tail  of 
words  such  as  mother  never  taught 
me  tacked  on  and  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling walked  across  the  paddock  to 
his  stable  door  to  pour  him  his  wa- 
ter. When  I  came  out  it  was  by  an- 
other door,  but  alas  I  was  not  alone, 
for  with  me  I  led  a  two-year-old  stud 
who  had  to  be  escorted  to  pasture 
daily.  He  was  in  a  rollicking  good 


humor,  but  his  dating  and  prancing 
and  glancing  had  little  to  do  with  en- 
hancing my  joy  in  the  journey.  He 
wanted  to  nibble  my  hand  in  play  and 
he  wanted  to  run  backwards  and 
sideways  and  every  way  with  such 
kaleidoscopic  changes  that  I  never 
was  certain  where  Ms  feet  were  ex- 
cept when  they  graze  1  my  shoe  leath- 
ers. It  was  a  sad  f  *w  minutes  for 
me,  because  in  then?  I  rehearsed  all 
the  things  I  had  ever  done  in  which  I 
was  likely  to  be  f ounc  I  out. 

"It  never  can  happen  again,"  I 
said,  quoting  the  benevolent  De  Mor- 
gan as  I  neared  the  house  with  a 
whole  skin,  When  I  reached  the  house 
things  were  going  on.  Pib,  the  pup, 
had  killed  the  cat  and  his  sire  had  bit- 
ten the  cook's  baby.  Baby  was  being 
sopped  with  peroxide  by  the  Boss  and 
massaged  with  electrocuting  groans 
and  wails  by  his  panic-stricken 
mother.  Pib  was  waiting  to  have  the 
cat's  carcass  tied  to  his  collar  as  a 
potent  reminder.  Cats;  kill  rats;  dogs 
don't.  Climatically  I  spoke  to  the  Boss: 

"Farm-life  is  too  exciting  for  me,  I 
guess.  I'm  afraid  to  handle  the  studs, 
the  pigs  have  no  regafd  for  my  per- 
son and  affect  ill-manners  at  table 
and  the  cows  will  wear  my  arms  out 
long  before  I  succeed  in  detaching 
their  udders,  so  I  guests  you'll  have  to 
get  a  man  who  has  been  in  training 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  For  me,  I'd 
rather  dodge  subway  trains  while 
sweeping  the  tracks,"  I  said. 

"Well,  if  that's  ths  way  you  feel 
about  it,"  said  the  Boss,  slightly  irri- 
tated by  his  manifold  duties  in  retro- 
spect, deed  and  prospect,  "beat  it  be- 
fore I  come  skating  after  you  with  a 
bill  for  carriage  repairs." 

And  I,  the  coward,  "beat  it. 

Torringford,   Conn. 


Vigil 

By  William  H.  Hayne 

Sorrow  o'erflowing  in  a  rush  of  tears 
May  hint  of  heartbreak  thru  the  empty  yearsr, 
But,  ah!  the  anguish  of  the  tears  unshed 
In  eyes  that  keep  dark  vigil  o'er  their  dead. 
Augusta,  Ga. 


New  Forms  of  Financing 


By  Franklin  Escher 


EDITOR   OP    THE   MONTHLY  REVIEW   "INVESTME   NTS 


Never  before  in  our  financial  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  time  when  as 
much  financing  has  been  accom- 
lished  thru  the  issue  of  new  and  un- 
usual forms  of  security  as  at  present. 
Seven  per  cent,  industrial  stocks,  in- 
come-bonds, debentures,  notes,  "con- 
vertibles"— all  these  are  securities 
which  have  been  issued  at  various 
times'  in  the  past,  but  never  before  in 
any  such  quantity  as  during  the  past 
couple  of  years.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  when  the  era  of  corporation  pro- 
motion was  at  its  height,  a  good  deal 
of  financing  was  done  by  means  of 
securities  hitherto  little  used,  but  the 
total  of  such  securities  issued  at  that 
time  would  figure  as  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  recently  issued. 
In  all  our  financial  history,  indeed, 
no  time  can  be  found  when  corpora- 
tions wanting  money  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  such  unusual  forms  of  financ- 
ing in  order  to  get  it. 

For  this  the  rise  in  commodity 
prices — what  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living — has 
been  responsible  to  a  greater  extent 
than  anything  else.  With  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  life's  necessities  there  has 
come  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestor for  a  higher  rate  of  income 
from  the  securities  he  buys.  The  old 
four  per  cent,  investment  interests 
him  no  longer.  The  dollar  doesn't  go 
as  far  as  it  used  to,  is  his  cry;  give 
me  a  security  which  yields  more  in- 
come. And  to  that  demand  business 
interests  wanting  to  raise  money  by 
the  sale  of  new  securities  have'  had 
to  bow.  They  have  learned  thru  their 
bankers  the  kind  of  securities  the 
public  wants  and  have  arranged  their 
financing  accordingly.  It  has  simply 
been  a  case  of  the  lender  dictating 
the  terms  and  the  borrower  having  to 
comply  with  them. 

Most  important,  probably,  of  all  the 
new  forms  of  financing,  has  been  the 
issue  of  preferred  industrial  stocks. 
New?  We  hear  someone  say;  why, 


preferred  industrial  shares  were  is- 
sued by  the  hundreds  of  millions  a 
decade  ago  when  the  big  capital  com- 
binations were  being  formed.  Very 
true,  but  not  the  kind  of  preferred  in- 
dustrial stocks  which  are  being  issued 
at  present.  Many  of  the  preferred  in- 
dustrials put  out  at  that  time  were 
securities  of  good  quality  and  have 
since  proved  their  worth.  But  the  pre- 
ferred industrials  now  being  sold  in 
such  quantity  are  really  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  security — so  hedged 
about  are  they  with  provisions  and 
restrictions  intended  to  safeguard  the 
buyer  that  they  have  but  little  in 
common  with  the  issues  of  ten  years 
ago. 

Of  these  provisions  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  which  refer  to 
voting-power ;  to  the  amount  that  can 
be  taken  out  behind  the  preferred 
stock  by  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
the  common  and  the  amount  that  can 
be  put  ahead  of  it  by  the  creation  of 
fresh  mortgages ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
creation  of  sinking  funds  to  retire  the 
stock.  Of  the  first  of  these  provisions, 
those  regarding  voting-power,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  usual- 
ly stipulated  that  in  case  the  company 
fails  to  pay  the  regular  dividend  on 
the  preferred,  the  shareholders  are 
entitled  to  take  charge,  elect  the 
board  of  directors,  and  run  the  com- 
pany in  their  own  interest.  The  sec- 
ond provision  referred  to,  too,  puts 
the  preferred  shareholders  in  a  very 
strong  position,  it  being  generally 
stipulated  that  without  their  consent 
no  mortgage  indebtedness  can  be 
created.  And  not  only  that,  but  in 
most  cases  there  is  a  provision  strict- 
ly limiting  the  amount  of  dividends 
that  can  be  paid  out  on  the  common 
stock.  If  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
prior  charge  can  be  put  ahead  of  the 
preferred  shareholders  without  their 
consent,  and  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  taken  out  of  the  com- 
pany below  them  is  limited,  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  their  interests  are  effective- 
ly safeguarded.  And  as  to  the  third 
provision,  the  creation  of  a  sinking 
fund,  that  further  strengthens  the 
position.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
company's  earnings,  it  is  usually  stip- 
ulated, must  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eventually  retiring  the  new 
stock. 

Not  all  the  new  preferred  shares 
now  being  brought  out  carry  the  same 
provisions,  but  where  the  issue  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  reputable  bank- 
ing house  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  the  attending  restrictions  and 
stipulations  are  such  that  the  buyer 
runs  far  less  risk  of  loss  than  in  the 
case  of  the  preferred  industrials  is- 
sued ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the 
degree  to  which  the  investor's  inter- 
ests are  safeguarded  is  quite  remark- 
able. That,  of  course,  is  simply  be- 
cause the  investment  bankers  of 
standing,  forced  by  the  popular  de- 
mand to  handle  high-interest-bearing 
issues  of  this  sort,  are  determined 
that  their  clientele  shall  not  lose 
money  thereby.  To  even  the  biggest 
and  strongest  companies  wanting  to 
raise  money  by  the  sale  of  preferred 
stock,  therefore,  these  bankers  say, 
Very  well,  we'll  handle  your  new 
stock — but  the  issue  has  got  to  be 
made  on  the  terms  and  carry  the  pro- 
visions we  dictate.  We  don't  want  to 
place  with  our  customers  anything 
that  in  the  long  run  will  come  back 
on  us. 

Why  are  these  companies  willing  to 
stand  for  such  restrictions  and  stipu- 
lations? Simply  because  they  need  the 
money,  and  find  bankers  unwilling  to 
get  it  for  them  on  any  other  terms. 
Take  almost  any  of  the  big  industrial 
corporations  which  have  recently  put 
out  this  new  kind  of  preferred  stock 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  big  busi- 
ness is  being  done — a  business  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  working  capi- 
tal. In  almost  every  case  these  com- 
panies could  do  a  bigger  and  more 
profitable  business  if  they  had  more 
money  to  work  with — even  money 
borrowed  at  8  or  10  per  cent.  That 
is  what  makes  them  willing  to  agree 


to  the  bankers'  stipulations,  The  al- 
ternative is  between  agreeing  and  not 
being  able  to  get  the  money  at  all. 

The  new  preferred  shares  as  a 
whole  are  a  high-class  £orm  of  se- 
curity— there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  there  is  one  thing  about  them 
which  the  buyer  is  bound  carefully  to 
consider.  That  is  that  their  market- 
ability— their  hypothecary  and  con- 
version value — is  in  almost  all  cases 
of  low  degree.  Some  of  these  new 
stocks  are  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  not  and  are  little 
traded  in.  It  isn't  always  easy  to  sell 
them,  especially  in  quantity.  The  is- 
suing banking-house  usually  stands 
ready  to  take  them  back  at  a  price, 
but  that  price  is  apt  to  considerably 
lower.  Having  bought  these  shares, 
the  investor,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  bound  to  keep  them  or  to 
suffer  some  loss  in  turning  his  prin- 
cipal back  into  cash.  Whether  his  cir- 
cumstances allow  him  to  put  himself 
in  that  position  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting a  high  rate  of  income,  he  is  the 
one  to  decide. 

A  second  form  of  financing  almost 
unknown  in  this  country  up  to  within 
a  year  or  two  ago,  but  since  then  ex- 
tensively used,  is  through  the  issue 
of  income-bonds.  Income-bonds  are 
intended  to  occupy  the  middle  ground 
between  preferred  stocks  and  the 
regular  mortgage  issues.  Sometimes 
they  come  due  at  a  fixed  time  like  any 
other  bond;  sometimes,  like  British 
consols,  they  run  in  perpetuity.  But 
in  every  case  there  is  a  provision  that 
if  the  company  cannot,  at  any  time, 
pay  the  interest,  it  cannot  be  put  in 
bankruptcy  in  consequence.  In  some 
cases  the  bond-holder  simply  loses  and 
has  to  sit  down  and  await  more  favor- 
able times.  In  others,  the  interest  is 
"cumulative,"  and,  if  not  paid,  piles 
up  to  the  bondholders'  credit  and 
must  be  taken  care  of  before  anything 
in  the  way  of  dividends  can  be  dis- 
bursed on  the  shares. 

From  the  borrowing  company's 
standpoint  the  advantage  of  issuing 
income-bonds  is  that  it  keeps  itself 
out  of  a  position  where,  if  business 
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gets  bad  and  the  interest  cannot  be 
met,  the  bondholders  (as  in  the  case 
with  .  mortgage  issues)  can  rush  in 
and  seize  the  property.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  the  Denver-Rio 
Grande  Railway,  which  recently  is- 
sued bonds  of  this  sort.  Because  of  its 
guarantee  of  Western  Pacific's  debt 
the  Denver  got  itself  into  a  precari- 
ous position  and  one  in  which  the 
need  of  more  working  capital  was 
imperative.  To  sell  stock  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  so  heavily  mort- 
gaged was  the  property  already  that 
to  put  out  another  mortgage  issue 
at  anything  like  a  decent  price  would 
have  been  impossible.  It  was  then 
that  the  issue  of  a  cumulative  seven 
per  cent,  income-bond  was  decided 
upon.  The  high  rate  of  interest 
would  make  the  bonds  "go",  and  if 
during  the  road's  process  of  rehabil- 
itation a  time  came  when  the  seven 
per  cent,  couldn't  be  paid,  the  in- 
terest could  be  passed  without  the 
property  being  lost  to  its  owners. 

From  the  investors'  standpoint, 
the  great  advantage  of  the  income- 
bond  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  it 
yields.  There  is  always  the  chance, 
of  course,  that  the  company  will  run 
into  a  period  of  poor  earnings  and 
be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  at  all, 
but  where  the  bonds  carry  a  "cumu- 
lative clause,"  there  is  the  probabil- 
ity that  business  will  get  better  after 
a  while  and  that  the  back  interest 
will  be  paid  up.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  risk  the  buyer  of  these  bonds 
takes  in  exchange  for  the  high  rate 
of  income  he  gets  as  long  as  every- 
thing is  going  along  well  and  there 
is  no  default.  Needless  to  say,  bonds 
of  this  sort  are  strictly  in  the  class 
of  "business  men's  investments" 
and  highly  unsuitable  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  of  those  depend- 
ent upon  income. 

A  third  form  of  financing,  com- 
mon enough  abroad  but  little  used 
on  this  side  until  very  recently,  is 
through  the  issue  of  debenture  bonds 
— that  is  to  say,  bonds  which  have 
no  mortgage  provision  whatever  and 
are  long-term  promissory  notes 
pure  and   simple.    Many  years   ago, 


when  financing  operations  in  this 
country  were  subject  to  European 
influence  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
present,  some  of  our  prominent  rail- 
ways issued  debenture  bonds  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Then,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  investors  were 
found  unwilling  to  take  bonds  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
practice  of  issuing  them  was  re- 
vived. Now,  apparently,  there  is 
again  a  very  fair  demand,  and  bonds 
of  this  sort  are  being  issued  at  con- 
siderable quantity. 

From  the  investor's  standpoint,  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  earning  power.  The 
debenture  of  a  road  like  the  New 
Haven  or  the  St.  Paul  is  sure  of  its 
interest.  What  then  is  the  particular 
advantage  of  the  mortgage  feature? 
As  long  as  there  is  any  question 
about  the  property's  earning  power 
it  is  a  comfortable  thing,  of  course, 
to  have  the  mortgage  provision 
there;  but  in  the  case  of  a  road 
which,  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  not  only 
to  earn  its  bond  interest,  but  to  pay 
liberal  dividends,  is  the  mortgage 
feature  of  such  very  great  import- 
ance? In  the  case  of  the  investment 
of  trust  funds,  yes — earning  power, 
there,  however  satisfactorily  proven, 
is  not  enough.  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  business  man's  sur- 
plus, no.  The  business  man  wants  his 
money  to  be  safe,  but  he  doesn't  want 
to  pay  for  any  excess  safety.  The 
mortgage  bond  of  a  road  like  the 
New  Haven  may  be  safer  than  its 
debenture  bond  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  wall  three  feet  thick  is  safer 
than  a  wall  one  foot  thick,  but  the 
money  that  goes  into  the  extra  bricks 
comes  pretty  near  being  waste. 

A  fourth  important  way  in  which 
financing  has  lately  been  done  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  is  by  means  of  the  issue  of 
short-term  notes — bonds,  secured  and 
unsecured,  maturing  in  five  years  or 
less.  Back  in  1905-06  a  good  many 
of  these  notes  were  put  out,  but  not 
in  anything  like  the  quantity  in 
which  they  have  recently  been  is- 
sued.  For  the  past  year,  indeed,  it 
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has  been  practically  the  rule,  when  a 
railroad  wanted  to  raise  money  by 
selling  securities,  for  it  to  put  out 
notes  instead  of  bonds. 

The  reason  has  been,  very  simply, 
that  for  the  past  year  or  two  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  mar- 
ket long-term  bonds  on  a  profitable 
basis.  Many  a  road,  approaching  its 
bankers  with  a  proposition  to  mort- 
gage important  parts  of  its  property, 
has  been  offered  so  low  a  price  for 
the  bonds  that  it  has  decided  to  issue 
short-term  notes  instead.  On  these 
notes  a  high  rate  of  interest  has  got 
to  be  paid,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  has 
only  got  to  be  paid  for  two  or  three 
years — instead  of  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  as  would  be  the  case  were  long- 
term  bonds  put  out  at  an  unfavorable 
price.  And  in  two  or  three  years,  the 
railroad  figures,  conditions  may  be 
different  than  at  present.  Very  pos- 
sibly by  the  time  the  notes  come  due 
it  may  be  possible  to  redeem  them 
with  the  proceeds  of  an  issue  of  reg- 
ular mortgage  bonds  sold  at  a  satis- 
factory price. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  need  of  money  and  unwilling 
to  obligate  itself  to  pay  a  high  rate  of 
interest  over  a  long  term  of  years  in 
order  to  get  it,  the  short-term  note  of- 
fers the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But 
the  issue  of  such  notes,  it  is  plain,  is 
nothing  but  a  makeshift  form  of 
financing.  The  market  for  long-term 
bonds  isn't  favorable  now — in  a 
couple  of  years  maybe  it  will  be — let 
us,  therefore,  not  saddle  our  property 
with  mortgage  bonds  sold  at  a  dis- 
count, but  let  us  put  out  notes  in- 
stead. Let  us  do  the  best  we  can  for 
the  present,  trusting  that  the  future 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  pay  off 
these  notes  with  the  proceeds  of  long- 
term  bonds  sold  in  the  regular  way. 
Let  us,  in  other  words,  postpone  our 
financing  till  a  more  favorable  time. 

Now  the  investor  who  buys  these 
short-term  notes  is  virtually  lay- 
ing a  wager  that  the  company 
issuing  them  is  wrong.  If  the 
company  is  right  about  the  cur- 
rent   market    for    bonds    being    too 


low  for  it  to  sell  its  long-term 
obligations  in,  then  it  is  certainly  the 
business  of  the  private  investor  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  quotations 
and  not  wait  until  the  expected  im- 
provement has  materialized  and  the 
bargains  are  all  gone.  That,  if  he  buys 
short-term  notes  at  a  time  when  they 
are  being  issued  because  regular 
bonds  can't  be  sold,  is  exactly  what  he 
is  doing.  He  puts  his  money  into  notes 
on  the  idea  of  being  able,  a  few  years 
from  now,  to  buy  long-term  bonds 
cheaper  than  at  present.  The  com- 
pany issues  the  short-term  notes  be- 
cause it  believes  exactly  the  opposite 
— that  bond  prices  will  be  higher 
then  than  now.  Which  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  right? 

For  banks  an*d  individuals  wishing 
to  employ  money  temporarily  at  as 
high  a  rate  as  possible,  and  with  no 
idea  of  waiting  for  a  better  chance  to 
buy  bonds,  short-term  notes  offer  an 
attractive  form  of  investment.  But 
for  the  requirement  of  the  ordinary 
investor  they  are  not  suitable — un- 
less, indeed,  he  believes  that  the  is- 
suing companies  and  their  bankers 
are  wrong  in  their  opinions,  and  that 
if  he  holds  his  money  ready  in  short- 
term  notes  for  a  couple  of  years,  the 
opportunity  to  buy  bonds  at  a  lower 
range  of  prices  will  present  itself. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  market  of 
the  issue  of  all  these  various  new 
forms  of  security,  it  is  less  than  might 
be  imagined.  There  are  two  reasons 
why.  The  first  is  that  most  of  the  new 
issues  are  securities  of  high  class. 
The  second  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  shares  and  bonds  are  passing 
direct  from  the  hands  of  the  banker 
into  the  hands  of  the  investor — the 
ultimate  consumer,  so  to  speak.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  issues  a  digestive 
process,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  neces- 
sary. But  the  great  bulk  of  these  new 
shares  and  bonds  do  not  come  on  the 
market  at  all.  They  are  placed  direct 
with  clients  by  the  banking  houses 
bringing  them  out  and,  so  placed,  are 
apt  to  remain  where  they  are  for  a 
good  while  to  come. 

New  York  City. 


Making  Over  the  Schools 

The  Opinions  of  Experts  on  the  New  York  City  Schools 

By  Tristram  Walker  Metcalfe 

[Fifty  thousand  dollars,  nearly  two  years  in  time  and  the  efforts  of  a  staff  of  more 
in  New  York  City.  The  reports  are  about  to  he  publisht.  The  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations— the  result  of  intimate  study  of  tie  work  in  the  schools — are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  country,  for  the  problems  which  confront  New  York  are  the  same 
which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  other  cities  are  facing.  No  longer  are  the  people  willing  to  rake 
it  for  grunted  that  their  schools  are  doing  good  work.  They  demand  the  exact  tacts.  It 
was  because  the  Board  of  Estimate  in  New  York  City  had  been  unable,  for  years,  to 
secure,  from  the  educational  authorities,  definite  information  as  to  school  progress  and 
needs  to  enable  it  to  determine  how  large  an  appropriation  should  -be  made  annually  for 
the  schools,  that  the  board  decided  to  call  in  experts  to  get  the  facts.  The  investigation 
covered  building  construction  and  janitorial  service,  as  well  as  educational  problems.  As 
yet  comparatively  few  of  the  reports  have  been  made  public.  Those  given  out  have  dealt 
with  the  construction  and  care  of  buildings,  the  office  and  clerical  work  of  the  educa- 
tional experts,  and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  last 
being  the  Moore  report,  discussed  in  The  Independent,  Nov.  14,  Nov.  21  and  Dec.  12, 
1912.  Among  the  reports  still  to  be  publisht  are  included  the  following:  The  board  of  su- 
perintendents, etc.,  'by  Prof.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  "Promo- 
tion, 'Non-Promotion  and  Part  Time,"  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Cleveland,  O. ;  "Intermediate  Schools,"  also  by  Dr.  Bachman ;  "Character 
of  Teaching,  Discipline  and  tie  Course  of  Study,"  by  Prof.  Frank  McMurry,  of  Teacners' 


vital  recommendations  of  the  investigation  are  still  to.be  disclosed.  A  concise,  yet  com- 
prehensive summary  of  them  is  here  presented  by  The  Independent  by  the  school  editor 
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of  the  'New  York  Globe. — Editor.] 

It  is  a  new  view  of  education  that 
the  experts  who  have  investigated 
the  New  York  schools  ask  the  public 
to  take.  The  system  devised  to  carry 
the  child  from  the  kindergarten,  thru 
the  elementary  and  high  school  into 
college  must,  they  declare,  give  way 
to  one  which  meets  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  the  children.  Those  needs 
must  be  ascertained  accurately.  New 
York  hasn't  such  a  system  to-day. 
For  that  matter,  few  other  cities 
have. 

Public  education,  as  interpreted  by 
the  New  York  school  inquiry,  must 
train  efficient  citizens.  It  must  strive 
gradually  to  emancipate  each  child 
from  external  restraint  and  guid- 
ance, rendering  him  self-directing — 
intellectually,  morally  and  physically 
stable,  alert,  vigorous  and  active.  It 
must  insist  upon  discipline  that  is 
wise,  kindly  and  firm,  providing  for 
effective    punishment    when    needed. 


school  editor 

The  conscious  effort  must  be  to  pre- 
pare each  child  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  leisure,  as  well  as  of  his  work- 
ing hours.  Public  education  must 
make  each  pupil  economically  intel- 
ligent and  efficient,  and  must  lead 
him  gradually  to  realize  that  a  suit- 
able vocation,  accessible  to  him  and 
adapted  to  him,  is  indispensable  to 
a  useful  and  happy  life. 

No  matter  how  long  he  may  be 
able  to  remain  at  school,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  end  of  his  school  career 
he  should  be  under  such  instruction 
that  he  will  come  to  see  that  his  vo- 
cation will  be  both  a  means  of  satis- 
fying his  wants  and  ambitions  and  a 
source  of  such  public  service  as  he  is 
capable  of,  and  as  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  render. 

The  schools  must,  in  this  new 
view,  provide  for  the  development  of 
vocational  purposes  based  on  voca- 
tional   enlightenment.    They    should 
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offer  each  pupil  appropriate  training  or  more  years  who  later  drop  out. 

for  the  vocation  of  his  choice.  How  Those  who  do  leave  do  so  about  the 

they  are  to  do  this  without  too  great  fifth  or  sixth  year.  There  is  reason 

a  revolution  is  outlined  in  the  vari-  to  believe  that  these  conditions  are 

ous  inquiry  reports.  somewhat   typical    of   conditions    in 

The  present  elementary  school  other  cities, 
course  of  study  covering  eight  years  Children  are  not  held  in  the  ele- 
is  condemned  by  Prof.  McMurry  be-  mentary  school  much,  if  any,  beyond 
cause  of  its  uniformity  and  rigidity,  their  fourteenth  birthday — a  condi- 
who  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  fit  tion  which  must  be  recognized  in 
it  to  the  widely  varying  needs  of  making  up  a  course  of  study.  In  ad- 
children  in  such  a  cosmopolitan  city  ministering  the  schools  it  must  be 
as  New  York  is.  Too  much  is  pre-  borne  in  mind  that  absence  is  one  of 
scribed,  with  the  result  that  it  can-  the  chief  causes  of  retarded  progress, 
not  be  carried  out.  The  remedy  is  a  As  a  result  of  the  application  of 
flexible  course,  with  a  minimum  the  Courtis  arithmetic  tests  to  some 
amount  of  essential  work  prescribed  27,000  children,  it  was  disclosed  that 
and  with  a  large  allowance  of  unas-  the  children  were  markedly  inaccu- 
signed  time  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  rate,  altho  fairly  speedy.  There  was 
principal  in  elaborating  the  curricu-  a  low  grade  of  proficiency,  but  New 
lum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  York  City's  pupils  were  no  more  de- 
of  his  particular  section  of  the  city,  ficient  than  pupils  tested  in  other 
Thus  there  will  be  developed  numer-  cities.  They  were  no  more  efficient, 
ous  type  courses:  one  for  congested  One  other  recommendation  rela- 
sections,  one  for  the  better  residen-  tive  to  the  elementary  schools  is  of 
tial  communities,  and  one  for  outly-  prime  importance.  The  abolition  of 
ing  districts.  Having  allowed  the  corporal  punishment  has  not,  accord- 
principal  to  work  out  his  own  curri-  ing  to  the  experts,  helped  to  better 
culum  with  the  limitation  that  the  discipline.  Prof.  McMurry  made  a 
minimum  must  be  included,  the  special  study  of  the  problem  and  rec- 
Board  of  Education  should  hold  him  ommended  that  the  rod  be  restored, 
strictly  responsible  for  the  results.  but  that  its  use  be  restricted  to  the 

The  suggestion  is  offered  by  Dr.  principal,  or  to  some  one  person  des- 

Bachman  that  the  elementary  school  ignated  by  him.  An  alternative,  prob- 

course  be  so  drafted  as  to  be  com-  ably  less  effective,  is  the  establish- 

plete  for  six  years,  for  seven  years,  ment  of  disciplinary  classes, 

and  for  eight  years,  so  that  no  mat-  Not  only  do  the  experts  propose  to 

ter  at  what  age  the  pupil's  school  change  the   curriculum,   but   a   new 

career  ends  he  will  have  had  a  com-  organization  for  the  schools  is  ad- 

plete  course  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  vocated.   It  is  proposed  to  provide, 

and     not    three-fourths     or    seven-  wherever  possible,  that  the  elemen- 

eighths  of  a  curriculum  mapped  out  tary  schools  shall  cover  but  six  years 

as  an  eight-year  unit.  of  study  and  that  the  remaining  two 

Facts  as  to  conditions  which  make  years  be  spent  in  intermediate  schools, 

such    a    scheme    desirable    are    pre-  centrally    located.    There    are    three 

sented  in  his  report  on  non-promo-  such  in  New  York  now.  The  experts 

tion  and  part  time.  Of  all  of  the  pu-  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand 

pils  entering  the  elementary  schools  why  more  have  not  been  organized, 

of  New  York,  3.31  per  cent  drop  out  Into  them  are  drawn  off  the  pupils 

before  completing  the  work  of  the  in  the  classes  of  the  last  two  years 

fifth  year  of  the  course;  11.29  per  of  the  course  in  neighboring  elemen- 

cent    before    completing    the    sixth;  tary  schools.  Instruction  is  better  in 

38.55  per  cent  before  completing  the  the  intermediate  school,  and  there  is 

seventh,  while  only  40.33  remain  to  more   economical  use   of  the  school 

complete  the  course.  It  is  the  chil-  plant  and  of  the  teaching  force.  Statis- 

dren  who  fall  behind  their  grade  one  tics  were  gathered  indicating  a  loss  of 
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children  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
— fewer  pupils  going  on  into  the  sev- 
enth year  class  in  intermediate 
schools  than  into  the  same  grade  in 
schools  with  the  full  eight-year 
course,  but  the  intermediate  schools 
hold  those  who  do  go  better.  A  larger 
proportion  advance  to  the  eighth 
grade  and  graduate. 

By  consolidating  classes  the  rooms 
are  more  nearly  filled  to  capacity  and 
can  be  kept  filled  by  combining 
classes  as  they  are  reduced  in  size  by 
withdrawals.  Fewer  teachers  are  re- 
quired, and  the  number  of  gymna- 
siums, kitchens,  workshops  and  sci- 
ence rooms  is  less.  They  are  used  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  time.  .The 
intermediate  school  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  group  pupils  better  according 
to  their  abilities,  there  being  so  many 
classes  of  one  grade.  These  conclu- 
sions were  reached  after  studying 
the  three  intermediate  schools  and 
full  graded  schools  similarly  situ- 
ated. The  definite  recommendation  is 
made  that  more  such  schools  ought 
to  be  organized. 

Greater  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  mentally  defective  child.  Special 
schools  should  be  provided,  according 
to  Dr.  Goddard.  Expert  medical  in- 
spection should  be  instituted  to  de- 
termine properly  who  are  deficient; 
special  courses  of  study  are  needed, 
and  well-trained  teachers.  About  two 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  sub-nor- 
mal, or  15,000  in  New  York  City. 

Only  a  small  beginning  has  been 
made  by  New  York  by  organizing  un- 
graded classes  in  the  schools,  into 
which  the  mentally  defective  are 
placed  for  special  instruction,  but 
the  investigation  disclosed  that  many 
pupils  in  other  special  classes  were 
defective,  that  the  children  were  not 
under  the  proper  instruction,  and 
that  the  medical  inspection  was  not 
thoro.  No  statistics  had  been  kept  to 
show  what  became  of  the  children 
after  they  left  the  school. 

If  the  schools  are  to  offer  instruc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren, vocational  schools  must  be 
made  a  part  of  the  system.  New  York 
has  done  little  to  provide  such   in- 


struction. Vocational  schools  should 
teach  skilled  vocations  to  persons 
over  fourteen  who  do  not  intend  to 
go  to  high  school.  Two  types  are  sug- 
gested as  immediately  practicable — 
the  continuation  and  the  cooperative 
school.  The  continuation  schools  are 
for  those  children  whose  employers 
will  permit  them  to  attend  school  a 
few  hours  a  week  without  loss  of 
pay;  the  cooperative  school  for  those 
whose  employers  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  schools  to  the  ex- 
tent of  allowing  them  to  alternate 
between  work  and  school. 

The  high  school  under  the  new 
system  is  conceived  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  the  general  level  of 
intelligence,  character  and  efficiency 
of  those  who  enter  it.  The  experts  fa- 
vor the  cosmopolitan  school  in  which 
are  offered  parallel  courses  leading  to 
college,  commerce  and  the  trades. 
They  would  limit  them  to  1,500  stu- 
dents. In  New  York  the  schools  are 
too  large,  they  have  too  few  teachers 
and  the  supervision  too  insufficient 
and  ineffective.  The  special  high 
schools  of  commerce  and  manual 
training,  and  the  special  courses  in 
these  subjects,  are  not  meeting  the 
conditions  in  New  York.  The  com- 
mercial courses  aim  too  much  to  pre- 
pare the  young  men  for  the  higher 
positions  instead  of  fitting  them  for 
the  work  which  makes  up  85  per  cent 
of  the  positions  open  to  them.  The 
courses  offer  too  little  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  get  related  aca- 
demic work. 

Another  essential  to  a  proper  edu- 
cational system  is  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  education 
laws.  There  must  be  uniformity  in 
administrative  practice,  prompt  re- 
porting of  absence  and  an  efficient 
staff  of  truant  officers.  Without  these 
vagrancy  will  increase  and  the  boy 
gangs  will  thrive. 

To  organize  and  conduct  such  a 
system  of  schools  as  proposed,  the 
experts  believe  that  there  must  be  a 
small  board  of  education  with  an  edu- 
cational council,  composed  of  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  teachers, 
rather  than  a  board  of  superintend- 
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ents,  such  as  New  York  has,  and 
which  Prof.  Elliott  finds  serves  no 
useful  purpose  which  a  council  could 
not  serve  better.  The  powers  of  such 
board  should  be  determined  by  legis- 
lative enactment  and  court  interpre- 
tation. Funds  for  the  schools  should 
be  appropriated  in  bulk  and  the 
board  left  free  to  use  them  as  it  be- 
lieves the  needs  of  the  schools  de- 
mand. It  is  essential  that  such  a 
board  have  a  bureau  of  records  to 
systematize  and  improve  the  records 
and  reports  and  another  of  investiga- 
tion and  appraisal  which  will  test 
out  new  ideas  and  conduct  experi- 
ments and  determine  the  value  of 
them  before  incorporating  them  into 


the  system.  It  is  held  by  the  experts 
that  the  way  to  make  progress  is  by 
experiment.  The  efficiency  of  the 
schools  rests  upon  habitual  self-ex- 
amination and  careful  appraisal  of 
the  results  disclosed.  In  education,  it 
has  been  too  long  the  custom  to  take 
too  much  for  granted.  Those  of  their 
recommendations  which  seem  to 
merit  it — and  many  of  them  are 
mere  matters  of  opinion — the  ex- 
perts propose  be  tested  out  in  this 
bureau  which  they  ask  be  established 
in  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  an  essential  to  school  im- 
provement. It  leaves  New  York  to 
carry  on  the  auto-inquiry. 
Neiv  York  City. 


Injunctions 

By  Everett  P.  Wheeler 

[The  author  of  this  article  has  been  for  fifty  years  in  [practice  at  the  Bar.  He  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  Injunction  cases  and  has  been  for  five  years  Chairman  of  the 
'Committee  ot  the  American  Bar  Association  to  provide  remedies  for  the  law's  delay.  His 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  injunctions  is  therefore  entitled  to  consideration,  especially 
because  he  recognizes  that  there  have  been  abuses  in  procedure  on  injunctions  and  was 
one  of  the  lawyers  consulted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  framing  of  the  new  Equity 
Rules  which  require  all  federal  judges #  to  conform  the  practice  on  injunctions  to  that 
which  had  in  general  prevailed  but  was  sometimes  departed  from.  A  bill  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  federal  courts  to  grant  injunctions  has  passed  the  House  of  Represenratives  and  is 
now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  article  of  Andre  Tridon  in  our 
issue  of  January  9  shows  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  on 
this  subject.— Editok. J 


What  is  the  matter  with  injunc- 
tions ?  Some  of  the  labor  unions  seem 
to  find  them  a  great  grievance.  The 
House  of  Representatives  upon  their 
application  has  passed  a  bill  regulat- 
ing the  issue  of  injunctions  and 
formulating  certain  rules  against 
abuse,  which  the  courts  had  already 
laid  down.  To  this  no  one  can  object. 
But  the  bill  proceeds: 

Sec.  266  c.  That  no  restraining  order  or 
injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  judge  or  the  judges 
thereof  in  any  case  between  an  employer 
and  employees,  or  between  employers  and 
employees,  or  between  employees,  or  between 
persons  employed  and  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment, involving  or  growing  out  of  the 
disputes  concerning  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  unless  necessary  to  prevent  ir- 
reparable injury  to  property  or  to  a  prop- 


erty right  of  the  party  making  the  applica- 
tion for  which  injury  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  prop- 
erty right  must  be  described  with  particu- 
larity in  the  application  which  must  be  in 
writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or 
by  his  agent  or  attorney. 

And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunc- 
tion shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons 
from  terminating  any  relation  of  employ- 
ment, or  from  ceasing  to  perform  any  work 
or  labor,  or  from  recommending,  advising, 
or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  means  so 
to  do.  Or  from  attending  at  or  near  a  house 
or  place  where  any  person  resides  or  works, 
or  carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  com- 
municating information,  or  of  peacefully 
persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to  abstain 
from  working;  or  from  ceasing  to  patronize 
or  to  employ  any  party  to  such  dispute;  or 
from  recommending,  advising  or  persuading 
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others  by  peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  from 
paying  or  giving  to,  or  withholding  from 
any  person  engaged  in  such  dispute  any 
strike  benefits  or  other  moneys  or  things,  of 
value ;  or  from  peaceably -assembling  at  any 
place  in  a  lawful  manner  or  for  lawful  pur- 
poses; or  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  which 
might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of 
such  dispute  by  any  party  thereto. 

The  radical  objection  to  this  pro- 
vision is  that  it  is  class  legislation. 
It  gives  the  trade  unions  exemption 
from  restraint  which  is  not  extended 
to  other  organizations.  It  permits  a 
trade  union  to  violate  its  contracts 
with  the  employer  to  his  irreparable 
injury  and  forbids  the  court  to  re- 
strain by  injunction  the  methods 
which  the  members  of  such  unions 
commonly  employ  to  enforce  their 
demands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  complaints 
on  this  subject,  which  have  led  to  this 
attempted  class  legislation,  fail  to 
appreciate  the  true  purpose  and 
character  of  the  injunction.  I  have 
had  an  extended  experience  in  such 
suits,  and  have  found  the  injunction 
an  instrument  of  the  great  value  in 
the  cause  of  justice.  It  may  be,  and 
sometimes  has  been  abused.  It  is  a 
common  American  fault  to  argue 
that  because  a  good  thing  is  abused, 
it  ought  to  be  suppressed.  But  intelli- 
gent people  when  they  reflect  per- 
ceive that  the  true  method  is  to  cor- 
rect the  abuse. 

This  complaint  against  injunctions 
is  really  the  direct  reverse  of  the 
complaint  which  is  even  more  com- 
mon, that  legal  procedure  is  technical 
and  dilatory.  The  procedure  in  in- 
junction cases  is  neither.  Either 
party  is  at  liberty  to  put  in  any  evi- 
dence it  chooses  without  regard  to 
the  technical  rules  which  prevail  in 
the  ordinary  trial  of  causes,  and  the 
hearing  is  speedy.  The  whole  arsenal 
of  technical  points  by  which  cases  are 
often  procrastinated  is  of  no  avail 
here. 

The  true  purpose  of  an  injunction 
is  to  prevent  irreparable  injury.  This 
may  mean  either  injury  that  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  cannot  in 
any  way  be  made  good,  or  an  injury 


the   consequences   of  which  will  be 
such    that    the    damage    consequent 
upon    it    cannot    be    accurately    ad- 
justed, and  so  cannot  be  compensated 
by  any  money  payment.  In  theory, 
the  injunction  is  the  defense  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  Conditions 
of  society  are  such  that  some  men 
have  power  far  greater  than  others. 
This   power   may   come   from   their 
greater  wealth;  it  may  come  from 
their  organization  and  discipline.  But 
from  whatever  source  it  is  derived, 
the  fact  of  the  power  remains.  With- 
out the  right  of  injunction  it  would 
be  perfectly  possible  for  such  per- 
sons to  commit  wrongs  against  their 
fellow  citizens  and  then,  having  at- 
tained the  object  they  desire,  to  sit 
down  and  calmly  await  the  result  of 
an  action  for  damages.  In  defending 
such  an  action,  all  the  delays  which 
are  possible  under  our  sj^stem  of  jur- 
isprudence   would    be    availed     of; 
every    techncal    objection    would    be 
taken;  every  possible  appeal  would 
be  resorted   to.   In   many  cases  the 
plaintiff   would   not  have  the   pecu- 
niary means  to  prosecute  the  suit  to 
a    conclusion;    in    many    others    the 
burden  of  contesting  it  would  be  so 
great  that  he  would  relinquish  the 
contest  and  the  aggressor  would  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  field.  Under 
our   present  system,   when  such   an 
injury  is  threatened,  the  party  who 
has  reason  to  apprehend  it  may  ap- 
ply to  the  court  and  obtain  an  order 
immediately  forbidding  the   aggres- 
sor to  commit  the  wrong  and  requir- 
ing him  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not    be    permanently    forbidden    to 
commit  it  during  the  pendency  of  the 
suit.  The  hearing  in  such  a  case  is 
prompt.  The  evidence,  it  is  true,  is 
by  affidavit  and  not  subject  to  cross 
examination,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case  are  generally 
presented  to  the  court.  Both  parties 
are  heard  by  counsel,  and  the  court 
promptly  passes   upon   their   rights. 
In  case  of  doubt,  the  injunction  is 
refused.  But  if  the  plaintiff  has  made 
out  a  clear  case,  it  is  granted.  The 
aggressor  still  has  the  right  to  a  full 
trial    in    ordinary    course,    with    the 
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right  of  cross  examination  of  the  ad- 
versary's witnesses.  But  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  does  not  avail  of  this 
right.  The  injunction  has  defeated  his 
nefarious  attempt  to  injure  or  de- 
stroy someone  who  for  some  reason 
he  wishes  to  assail,  and  he  gives  up 
the  contest. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  cases  in 
which  injunctions  have  been  granted 
which  speak  for  themselves. 

When  a  mother  has  been  awarded 
the  custody  of  her  children,  an  in- 
junction has  been  granted  to  restrain 
a  cruel  husband  from  violently  taking 
them  away  from  her. 

In  the  early  days  of  telegraphy, 
when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company  was  trying  to  com- 
pete the  Western  Union,  the  latter 
company  had  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
cable  communication  between  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  It  undertook  to  de- 
stroy its  competitor  by  refusing  to 
transmit  cable  messages  that  had 
come  over  its  wires  except  upon 
terms  which  were  prohibitive.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  enjoined 
the  Western  Union  from  refusing  to 
transmit  cable  messages  delivered  to 
it  by  its  competitor  and  required  it  to 
transmit  them  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  it  transmitted  all  other  tele- 
grams. At  a  later  date  Mr.  Gould  and 
Mr.  Garrett  combined  to  destroy  the 
competition  of  the  same  Telegraph 
Company  by  refusing  to  allow  it  to 
use  wires  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  under  its 
contract  it  had  a  right  to  use  and 
which  were  essential  to  its  connec- 
tions between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Courts  of  justice  both  in  New  York 
and  Illinois  enjoined  the  railroad 
company  from  interfering  with  the 
use  of  these  wires  by  the  telegraph 
company,  and  when  Mr.  Garrett  un- 
der advice  of  counsel  violated  the  in- 
junction the  Superior  Court  of  New 
York  City  made  an  order  punishing 
him  for  the  contempt  and  committing 
him  to  the  county  jail. 

When  the  workmen  in  the  employ 


of  the  Pullman  Car  Company  could 
not  agree  with  their  employer  and 
undertook  to  compel  submission  to 
their  demands  by  preventing  all  traf- 
fic over  the  railroads  centering  in 
Chicago,  Federal  Courts  granted  an 
injunction  against  this  unlawful  in- 
terference with  interstate  commerce. 
President  Cleveland  enforced  the  in- 
junction and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  sustained  the  ac- 
tion of  the  court  below.  This  was  in- 
deed necessary  to  prevent  what  was 
fast  becoming  anarchy  in  the  whole 
district  about  Chicago. 

It  appears  then  that  in  all  the  in- 
stances which  have  just  been  cited, 
which  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, the  injunction  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  violent  aggres- 
sion and  to  maintain  the  peace  which 
all  honest,  hard  working  people  de- 
sire. 

In  all  cases  of  injunction  there  is  a 
remedy  by  appeal.  By  the  practice  of 
most,  perhaps  of  all  courts,  the  ap- 
peals in  such  cases  are  entitled  to  a 
preference.  Every  facility  therefore 
is  granted  by  the  present  practice  to 
prevent  injustice  in  such  cases.  No 
doubt  injunctions  should  not  be 
hastily  granted,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  where  they  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent injustice  they  ought  to  be 
granted  promptly  and  without  hesita- 
tion. The  whole  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject brings  us  down  to  this  proposi- 
tion— that  in  civilized  countries  dis- 
putes between  individuals  or  organi- 
zations should  be  settled  peaceably. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  some 
tribunal  that  has  power  adequate  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  party  against 
whom  injury  is  threatened.  No  or- 
ganization, whether  it  be  a  trade 
union  or  a  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion or  a  railroad  corporation,  should 
object  to  this.  But  even  if  they  do  ob- 
ject, the  majority  in  this  case  should 
rule  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
majority  that  peace  and  order  should 
prevail  and  that  disputes  should  not 
be  settled  by  resort  to  force. 

New  York  City. 


The  Book-worms  of  New  York 

How  the  Public  Libraries  Satisfy  the  Immigrant's  Thirst  for 

Knowledge 

By  Carl  W.  Ackerman 

Abe  Martin,  the  quaint  Hoosier  ing  off"  place.  Yet  last  October  the 
philosopher,  says,  "Cheer  up!  What  library  in  this  community  circulated 
if  you  wuz  a  worm  an'  had  t'  live  in  12,281  books ;  of  these  5860  were 
a  wild  crabapple?"  The  immigrants  fiction.  A  record  of  493  books  read 
who  land  in  New  York  have  found  the  daily — and  only  196  of  them  fiction, 
answer  to  this  conundrum ;  eat  the  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  castaways  who 
fruit  and  crawl  out.  do  the  reading,  but  their  neighbors, 
For  the  first  year  or  two  they  live  the  aggressive,  eager  Russians,  Ru- 
huddled  together  in  tenements  on  manians,  Greeks,  Italians  and  Hun- 
Manhattan.   During  that  time  they  garians. 

learn  English,  read  thousands  of  A  stout,  deep-eyed,  dark-corn- 
books  on  science,  philosophy  and  plexioned  Russian  came  to  the  libra- 
eooTic?rics,  as  well  as  classical  liter-  rian  of  the  Seward  Park  Branch  sev- 
ature,  and  save  enough  money  to  eral  years  ago  and  asked  for  books 
move  to  the  suburbs.  on  advanced  chemistry.  He  had  read 
Some  weeks  ago  the  librarian  of  all  those  available  thru  the  library, 
the  Seward  Park  Branch  of  the  New  but  lacked  enough  money  to  buy  the 
York  Public  Library,  which  stands  on  more  expensive  and  technical  vol- 
the  business  thorofare  of  the  Rus-  umes.  His  request  was  similar  to 
sian  Ghetto,  investigated  the  ad-  those  she  had  frequently  heard  and 
dresses  of  fifty  readers  of  three  years'  she  as  often  had  been  compelled  to 
standing.  The  names  were  picked  at  refuse.  She  knew  the  young  man, 
random  from  the  card  index  and  only  however,  and  in  a  few  days  interested 
one  still  lived  in  that  community.  a  chemist  from  one  of  the  large  man- 
Once  on  New  York  soil  the  most  ufacturing  concerns  of  the  city, 
persistent  work  of  the  foreigner  is  In  the  spirit  of  adventure  this  man 
self -education.  His  appetite  for  climbed  the  stairs  of  a  narrow  Canal 
knowledge  is  more  insatiate  than  that  Street  tenement  and  knocked  at  the 
of  the  seminary  student  in  the  univer-  door  of  an  attic  room.  When  the  Rus- 
sity.  This  is  shown  by  the  records  sian  admitted  him  the  visitor  stood  at 
of  eight  of  the  forty  branches  of  the  threshold  dumbfounded.  Ke 
the  public  library.  During  1912  ap-  thought  he  was  calling  at  the  "bunk'* 
proximately  fifty-three  per  cent  of  of  an  immigrant.  Instead  he  walked 
all  books  circulated  from  these  cen-  into  a  shabby  but  fully  equipped 
ters  were  non-fiction,  and  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  hidden  under  the 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  fiction  more  rafters  of  a  five-story  building, 
than  half  were  the  works  of  Dickens,  Here  was  a  young  man  who  had 
Thackeray,  Scott,  Dumas,  Shaw  and  Deen  banished  from  Odessa  because 
Tolstoi.  Modern  fiction — the  "best  he  was  a  Jew.  He  had  sought  political 
sellers" — remain  dusty  on  the  shelves.  and  religious  freedom  in  the  United 
And  these  eight  libraries  are  tucked  States  and  did  his  first  work  in  a 
between  fire-escape-facades  of  the  sweatshop.  From  there  he  went  to  a 
tenements  in  Poverty's  Pocket  of  the  clothing  store,  and  in  the  evening 
metropolis.  tutored  himself  with  public  books. 
The  Bowery,  at  one  time  famous  The  few  dollars  he  could  save  he 
as  the  society  street  of  the  city,  is  spent  for  instruments, 
now  the  toboggan  down  which  the  Not  many  days  after  this  meeting 
derelicts  coast  from  the  Tenderloin,  he  was  supplied  with  the  latest 
Chatham  Square  is  the  end  or  "jump-  books.  He  then  passed  the  Regents" 
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examinations  and  now  is  professor  of 
chemistry  in  a  Brooklyn  institute. 

Preceding  the  recent  presidential 
campaign  the  demand  for  books 
on  political  economy,  trusts,  finance 
and  the  tariff  could  not  be  supplied 
by  these  eight  libraries.  During  the 
Dickens  celebration  five  hundred 
volumes  of  the  author's  works  were 
inadequate  in  one  branch  alone. 
There  are  times  when  one  hundred 
copies  of  David  Copperfield,  in  an- 
other library,  do  not  meet  the  needs. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State  is  in 
constant  demand.  So  are  the  books 
of  William  James,  Henri  Bergson  and 
Professor  Tausig. 

By  far  the  larger  per  cent  of  books 
read  by  these  foreigners  are  printed 
in  English.  At  the  Hamilton  Fish 
Branch,  of  25,000  volumes  only  1800 
are  printed  in  other  languages.  The 
22,740  volumes  in  the  Chatham 
Square  library  are  divided  into  19,- 
541  of  English;  1211,  Yiddish;  680, 
Russian;  444,  Italian;  434,  German; 
199,  Chinese ;  144,  Modern  Greek,  and 
87,  French.  The  proportions  vary  in 
other  libraries,  the  number  of  each 
depending  upon  the  per  cent  of  popu- 
lation in  that  locality  which  reads. 
The  average  is  about  one  book  in  a 
foreign  tongue  out  of  every  ten  in 
English. 

Formerly  the  boundaries  between 
the  different  nationalities  in  Man- 
hattan were  as  distinct  as  those  di- 
viding European  countries.  To-day 
these  lines  are  gradually  being 
erased.  The  Russians  are  invading  all 
sections.  The  Italians  are  moving 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Germans  and 
Irish.  "Little  Italy"  is  still  a  separate 
community,  but  not  so  exclusive  as  it 
was.  Chinatown  is  really  the  only 
survival  of  bygone  days. 

Each  nationality,  however,  still 
has  its  main  business  street.  Houston 
Street,  for  instance,  is  packed  every 
day  by  pushcart  merchants  selling 
their  wares  among  Rumanians  and 
Hungarians.  New  York  has  no  Hal- 
sted  Street  like  Chicago,  where  one 
can  walk  for  twenty  miles  and  at 
every  sixth  or  seventh  intersection 
enter  a  community  of  different  peo- 


ple, but  there  are  still  many  streets 
where  only  Italian,  Yiddish,  or  Mod- 
ern Greek  is  spoken- 

In  each  of  these  communities  there 
is  a  public  library — so  placed,  not  by 
design,  but  by  accident.  Their  read- 
ers once  were  mostly  of  one  national- 
ity. Now  various  peoples  read  in  all 
of  them.  In  the  evening  the  men  who 
work  in  the  stores,  the  factories,  on 
the  docks,  or  streets,  come  to  the 
library  for  the  books.  Those  who  have 
families  carry  home  the  volumes  as 
paternally  as  they  lug  food  or  cloth- 
ing—-perhaps  more  so  if  they  happen 
to  be  very  poor. 

As  soon  as  a  new  reader  comes  to 
the  library  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
card  catalog  and  the  arrangement  of 
books.  There  are  separate  sections 
for  history,  philosophy,  science,  fic- 
tion and  other  branches.  If  the  reader 
wants  something  on  European  his- 
tory, he  goes  to  the  shelves  in  search, 
unless  someone  recommends  a  book 
to  him.  Then  he  consults  the  card  in- 
dex. As  a  result  all  are  familiar  with 
the  system,  and  the  attendants  assist 
only  in  emergencies  and  in  stamping 
their  cards,  making  a  record  of  the 
day  the  books  must  be  returned. 
Even  little  girls  and  boys,  eight  and 
ten  years  old,  know  how  to  get  the 
books.  School  teachers  always  sug- 
gest books  for  the  children  and 
Fiske's  Histoid  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  volumes  most  in  demand. 

These  libraries  aid  in  every  way 
to  place  good  books  in  the  hands  of 
children.  Only  two  days  during  the 
week  are  they  permitted  to  look  at 
picture  books  or  read  fairy  stories. 
These  days  are  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  only  place  in  the 
country  where  one  can  see  children 
fight  for  books.  They  hasten  in  after 
school,  scramble  for  places  in  a  line 
at  one  end  of  the  reading  room,  and 
wait  for  the  attendant  to  stack  the 
books  on  the  shelves  or  dole  them  out. 
They  count  it  as  much  of  an  accom- 
plishment to  get  one  of  these  books 
first  as  the  mischievous  lad  glories 
when  he  succeeds  in  fooling  n  pass- 
er-by with  his  fake  pocketbook. 

A  good  many  of  the  readers  are 
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studying  for  the  Regents'  examina- 
tions of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York — a  university  maintained 
by  the  city.  During  the  day  they  fol- 
low the  occupations  of  their  fathers, 
but  most  of  them  are  spurred  by  a 
desire  for  leadership  and  they  are 
picking  education  as  a  path  to  the 
goal.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  clubs,  debating  so- 
cieties and  other  organizations  among 
the  immigrants. 

In  this  phase  of  the  foreigner's  life 
these  libraries  are  also  indispensable. 
All  of  them  have  large  assembly 
rooms,  where  these  organizations 
hold  their  meetings.  Only  one  restric- 
tion is  made — that  religion  be  taboo. 
In  this  way  these  public  libraries  are 
performing  the  function  of  com- 
munity centers  which  reformers  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  western  States 
are  making  of  school  houses.  Any 
group  of  people  may  meet  here.  At 
various  times  lectures  on  hygiene, 
civics  and  other  topics  are  given  by 
leaders  in  these  subjects,  and  all  of 
them  are  well  attended. 

The  success  of  the  immigrant  in 
New  York  may  be  measured  by  the 
distance  he  moves  from  lower  Man- 
hattan after  he  has  been  here  a  few 
years.  If  he  stays  in  the  tenements 
it  is  invariably  an  indication  that  he 
is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress of  his  neighbors.  This  is  not  al- 
together at  the  basis  of  the  extreme 
poverty  there,  for  many  of  those  who 
are  skimping  are  saving  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  awaiting  the  time 
when  they  can  move  to  a  suburb. 
Many  of  them  cannot  withstand  pri- 
vation. Disease  handicaps  them.  This 
is  especially  true  among  the  Rus- 
sians. They  have  sold  their  nomes  in 
the  far  north  to  come  to  America — - 
their  libation  for  freedom.  When 
they  are  forced  to  change  from  a  life 
out-of-doors  to  one  cooped  in  a  tene- 
ment they  suffer. 

The  librarians  who  meet  these  im- 
migrants all  day  long  study  their 
characteristics.  From  their  observa- 
tions they  say  the  United  States 
simply  gives  an  outlet  for  a  further 
expression  of  the  national  aspirations 


of  these  people.  The  Russian  who  has 
been  persecuted  studies  our  govern- 
ment,  and  as  a  rule  becomes  a  radical 
socialist.  It  is  said  that  but  for  the 
corruption  in  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional districts  in  New  ^Tork  a  Rus- 
sian socialist  would  have  been  elected 
to  Congress  at  the  last  election.  The 
Italian  who  likes  to  do  tasks  with  his 
hands  reads  the  more  practical  books. 
The  Hungarian  loves  poetry  and  good 
literature.  While  the  Russians  show  a 
preference  for  their  own  authors, 
such  as  Tolstoi  and  Gorki,  they  as  a 
rule  have  read  most  of  these  books 
before  they  emigrate.  They,  however, 
reread  many  of  them  in  English. 

No  one  author  stands  out  alone  as 
the  most  popular  among  the  im- 
migrants. If  a  group  were  picked  it 
would  include  Dickens,  Dumas, 
Thackeray,  Scott,  Shaw,  Ibsen, 
Shakespeare,  Maeterlinck,  Bjornson 
arid  Tolstoi. 

Altho  these  people  are  reading 
mostly  English  books,  they  are  doing 
their  own  thinking  and  bringing  into 
this  country  different  ideals  and 
standards.  In  a  measure  they  all  be- 
come Americanized,  but  they  are  also 
making  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially New  York,  a  fusion  of  the 
Russian's  radicalism,  the  Italian's 
practicality,  the  Hungarian's  pleas- 
ure, the  Greek's  industry,  with  the 
frugality  of  the  German,  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Scotch..  They  are  being  educated  in 
American  public  libraries,  but  their 
national  traits  are  being  felt — a  very 
little  as  yet,  but  perceptible  just  the 
same. 

An  Italian  came  into  the  Hudson 
Park  Branch  one  day  to  get  some 
books  and  gave  his  name  as  "Bene." 

"That  isn't  your  name,"  the 
librarian  insisted,  but  he  said  he 
wanted  to  change  it  from  "Bernar- 
dino" because  his  American  friends 
did  not  like  to  call  him  by  such  a 
long  name. 

He  was  working  in  one  of  the  up- 
town stores  and  took  a  book  with  him 
on  Practical  Mechanics. 

Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  New  York 
City. 


THE  WORKER'S  REAL  BURDEN 


"I  don't  care  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.  I  don't  know  whether  your  cause  is 
just  or  not.  I  haven't  time  to  ask.  ...  If  you  have  to  go  back  to  work  under  un- 
satisfactory conditions,  do  it  with  your  minds  made  up  that  it  is  the  unsafest  propo- 
sition in  the  world  for  capitalists  to  eat  food  prepared  by  members  of  your  union!" 
— Joseph  Ettor,  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  to  the  Striking  New  York  Waiters. 


Literature 


In  South  America 

The  number  of  books  on  South 
America  which  have  recently  poured 
from  the  press  is  illustrative  of  the 
new  interest  of  the  world  in  the  Latin 
Republics.  Until  some  time  after  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  opened,  at 
least,  this  interest  will  continue. 
As'  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will. 
That  remarkable  country  —  with  its 
immense  areas  of  fertile  soil  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  few  pro- 
prietors, with  the  largest  city  south 
of  the  equator,  with  an  American- 
Italian  rather  than  a  Spanish  popula- 
tion, with  racial  and  economic  prob- 
lems as  acute  and  vital  as  those  of 
Europe,  with  an  export  trade  which 
already  gives  it  first  place  among  the 
nations  as  an  exporter  of  frozen  meat 
and  second  as  a  shipper  of  wool,  with 
grain  products  ranking  it  third 
among  the  nations  in  corn  production 
and  fifth  in  wheat,  with  capacity  for 
an  immense  increase  of  its  crops — is 
already  a  nation  to  be  left  out  of  no 
reckoning  of  the  world's  resources 
and  enterprises.-  Brazil  is  the  only 
other  nation  to  be  classed  with  it; 
and  while  some  sections  of  Brazil, 
like  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
are  experiencing  a  phenomenal 
growth,  other  sections  have  stood  still 
or  retrograded.  What  will  happen  on 
the  West  Coast  when  the  Canal  is 
opened  no  one  can  foretell.  The  popu- 
lations are  scanty,  the  agricultural 
possibilities  negligible,  the  undevel- 
oped mining  resources  problematical. 

Books  like  Through  South  Ameri- 
ca? South  America  Painted  and  De- 
scribed,2 The  Path  of  the  Conquista- 
dores3  are  the  ephemeral  product  of 


^Through  South  America.  By  II.  W.  Van  Dyke. 
New   York  :   T.   Y.   Crowell   &  Co. 

*South  America.  Painted  by  A.  S.  Faust,  de- 
scribed by  \V.  II.  Koebel.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Co. 

*The  Path  of  the  Conquixtndarrx.  By  Llndon 
Bates,  Jr.   Boston:   Houston  Mifflin  Co. 


our  passing  curiosity.  They  are 
handsomely  printed  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  especially  South  America 
Painted,  altho  Mr.  Faust's  picture 
leaves  on  the  eye  an  effect  of  far 
more  greenness  than  a  visit  to  all 
parts  of  South  America  will  leave  on 
the  memory;  but  Mr.  Faust  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  Bolivia,  and  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr,  Koebel 
could  have  made  much  of  a  visit 
when  we  read  his  reference  to  "the 
ruin  of  Tiahuarnaco"  and  his  state- 
ment that  this  land,  so  largely  a  bar- 
ren waste,  barely  supporting  now  a 
population  of  less  than  2,000,000,  is 
"a  land  of  such  fertility  and  mineral 
resources  that  it  could  easily  support 
a  hundred  million  inhabitants." 

The  most  valuable  of  all  these 
books  is  naturally  Mr.  Bryce's  Ob- 
servations and  Impressions.*  It  is  not 
as  searching  and  authoritative  as  his 
American  Commonivealth.  The  pass- 
ing years  have  brought  with  them  a 
mellower  and  more  indulgent  judg- 
ment; and  he  is  not  as  faithful  a 
friend  of  South  America  as  he  was 
of  the  United  States  in  pointing  out 
weaknesses  and  evils  which  at  any 
cost  must  be  faced  and  remedied.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Bryce  knew  that  the  Latin 
American  nature  would  take  un- 
flinching criticism  even  from  so  good 
and  just  a  man  far  less  kindly  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
take  it. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  book  are  occupied  with  a 
keen,  illuminating,  and  genially 
philosophizing  description  of  the 
South  American  countries  which  he 
visited.  The  remaining  four  chapters 
constitute  a  sympathetic  and  pene- 
trating study  of  the  origin  of  these 
new  nations,  the  relation  of  races  in 
them,  the  relations  of  the  two  Amer- 
icas and  of  Europe  to  South  Amer- 

*South  Atnerioa:  Observations  and  Impres- 
sions. By  James  Bryce.  New  York  :  The  MrcuiII- 
lan   Co. 
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ica,  the  conditions  of  political  life  in 
the  South  American  republics,  and 
some  concluding  reflections  and  fore- 
casts. Mr.  Bryce  was  interested,  as 
every  thoughtful  visitor  to  South 
America  must  be,  in  the  utter  dis- 
similarity of  the  racial  stock  from 
that  of  North  America  and  also  from 
that  of  Europe.  Indeed,  he  finds  that 
North  and  South  America  have  only 
three  things  in  common — republican 
forms,  social  equality,  and  detach- 
ment from  European  politics.  And 
even  the  republican  forms,  he  finds, 
have  no  reality  behind  them  in  some 
of  the  republics.  "Some  of  them,"  he 
says,  "are  true  republics  in  the  Eu- 
ropean sense,  countries  in  which  the 
constitutional  machinery  is  a  reality 
and  not  a  sham.  Others  are  petty 
despotisms  created  and  maintained 
by  military  force."  The  situation  is 
viewed  with  kindly  charity  and  pos- 
sibly the  obvious  effort  to  maintain 
this  point  of  view  is  more  effective  in 
bringing  out  the  whole  picture  than 
any  statement  of  the  heavier  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  these  nations 
would  have  been.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Bryce's  book  is  the  best  yet  available 
on  South  America. 

Of  the  religious  situation  he  says 
little,  but  what  he  says  is  clear : 

In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  South 
America  it  [the  Church]  seems  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  harmless  Old  World 
affair  which  belongs  to  a  past  order  of 
things  just  as  much  as  does  the  rule  of 
Spain,  but  which  may,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  politics,  be  treated  with 
the  respect  which  its  antiquity  commands. 
In  both  cases  the  undue  stress  laid  upon 
the  dogmatic  side  of  theology  and  the 
formal  or  external  side  of  worship. nas  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  spiritual  influence.  In 
all  the  Spanish  countries,  the  Church  had 
trodden  down  the  laity  and  taken  freedom 
and  responsibility  from  them  more  than 
befell  anywhere  else  in  Christendom,  mak- 
ing devotion  consist  in  absolute  submission. 
Thus  when  at  last  her  sway  vanished,  her 
moral  influence  vanished  with  it.  This  ab- 
sence of  a  religious,  foundation  for  thought 
and  conduct  is  a  grave  misfortune  for  Latin 
America. 

Joyce's  South  American  ArchaeoU 
ogy  is  the  fullest  summary  account 


we  have  of  this  little  known  subject 
and  its  detailed  account  of  the  scanty 
material  available  indicates  how  im- 
perfect our  knowledge  is  in  this  de- 
partment.5 Mr.  Whitney's  story  of 
his  adventures  on  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Orinoco  and  other  streams  is  full 
of  entertainment  and  instruction.6 
Oakenfull's  book  is  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  the  best  manual  on 
Brazil,  which  has  been  far  behind 
Argentina  and  Chile  in  exploiting  its 
institutions  and  advancement.7  M. 
Garcia-Calderon's  studies  are  worthy 
of  being  placed  beside  Mr.  Bryce's. 
The  French  President-elect,  M. 
Poincare,  writes  in  his  preface  that 
"here  is  a  book  that  every  Frenchman 
ought  to  read  and  meditate,"  but  it  is 
a  book  which  Americans  also  ought 
to  read,  and  which  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English  for  that  purpose.8 
M.  Garcia-Calderon  sees  the  problems 
of  Latin  America  to  be  four:  the 
problem  of  unity,  the  problem 
of  race,  the  political  problem, 
the  economic  problem.  The  religious 
problem  which  lies  back  of  all  of  these 
he  deals  with  superficially.  Any 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Latin 
democracies  must  cut  deeper  than 
this. 

It  is  good  to  have  this  new  litera- 
ture growing  up.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  now  at  last  we  shall  know  as 
much  about  Latin  America  as  Ger- 
many has  long  known  of  Brazil  and 
Great  Britain  of  Argentina  and  Chile. 

The  Master  Critics 

Professor  Babbitt,  of  Harvard,  is 
one  of  the  most  unmistakably  mas- 
culine thinkers  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. Even  in  an  age  more  vigorous, 
intellectually,  or  in  a  land  more  given 
to  treating  esthetical  problems  with 
seriousness  and  with  power,  he  would 
impress  his  public  as  a  critic  scarcely 
less   trenchant  than  he   is  assured. 

*South  American  Archaeology.  By  Thomas  A. 
Joyce.   New   York :    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

«The  Flouring  Road.  By  Caspar  Whitney.  Phil- 
adelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

7 Brazil  in  1911.  By  J.  C  Oakenfull.  Washing- 
ton :    Pan-Ameriean    Union. 

&Les  Democratics  Latines  de  I'Ame'rique.  Par 
F.  Garcia-Calderon.  Paris :  E.  Flammarion. 
Three  francs  50. 
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Now,  this  is  saying  a  great  deal,  as 
anyone  must  realize  who  read  his 
Literature  and  the  American  College 
and  New  Laokoon. 

To  criticise  criticism  is  "at  best  a 
somewhat  languid  business,"  it  may 
be ;  but  if  we  could  find  space  here  for 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  present 
volume  there  would  be  no  such  com- 
plaint. For  the  Harvard  professor  is 
at  his  best  in  discussing  a  field  that 
he  has  made  his  own — modern 
French  criticism.9 

The  French  proverb  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  motto  of  impression- 
istic critics  (from  Renan  down,  at 
least)  tout  comprendre  c'est  tout 
pardonner,  does  not  recommend  it- 
self to  this  writer.  "It  is,  of  course, 
well,  and  indeed  indispensable,"  he 
says,  "that  the  critic  should  cultivate 
the  Feminine  Virtues,  but  on  condi- 
tion, as  Tennyson  has  put  it,  that  he 
be  man-woman  and  not  woman-man. 
Thru  neglect  of  this  truth  criticism 
has  tended  in  its  development  during 
the  past  century  to  become  first  a 
form  of  history,  and  then  a  form  of 
biography,  and  finally  a  form  of  gos- 
sip." 

The  French  have,  at  any  rate,  de- 
termined the  form,  and  criticism 
may  have  been,  as  Nisard  wrote, 
"the  dominating  faculty  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  It  is  to  that  cen- 
tury, with  glances  at  what  went  be- 
fore, and  at  what  M.  Lemaitre  and  a 
few  others  are  doing  to-day,  that  Mr. 
Babbitt  addresses  himself.  The  wri- 
ters who  have  chapter-headings  here 
are  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  con- 
temporary, Chateaubriand  (not  pri- 
marily a  critic)  ;  Joubert,  Chateau- 
briand's counsellor  and  friend ;  Cha- 
teaubriand's ablest  critic,  Sainte- 
Beuve;  Scherer;  Taine;  Brunetiere. 
It  is  the  two  chapters  on  Sainte- 
Beuve  that  are  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
cussion— in  spite  of  the  subtlety  and 
wisdom  which  distinguish  the  analy- 
sis of  Renan ;  Sainte-Beuve,  "from 
whom  we  are  all  sprung,"  according 

■'The  Masters  of  Modern  Wrench  criticism.  By 
Irving  Babbitt.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  8vo. 
Pp.  30.11,  427.  $2.no.  (The  eleven  chapters  of  this 
work  are  followed  by  a  bibliographical  list  of 
critic*,  and  Index  of  names.) 


to  Anatole  France;  Sainte-Beuve, 
past-master  of  the  relative  in  the 
prize  century  of  relativity.  Human- 
ist and  naturalist,  too,  this  critic; 
with  naturalism  the  stronger  of  the 
opposed  forces — tho  Professor  Bab- 
bitt, his  discriminating  admirer,  is 
the  avowed  champion  of  the  humani- 
ties in  an  age  of  chaos.  The  perusal 
of  this  study  of  modern  criticism  is 
tonic  indeed;  the  Harvard  man 
moves  with  calm  self-confidence  amid 
the  greatest  mysteries  of  intelligence 
and  spirit.  Morality,  taste,  ideas — 
these,  and  not  the  things  too  much 
with  us — are  the  theme;  so  that  the 
volume  is  little  likely  to  prove  popu- 
lar. If  at  times  the  author  seems  to 
be  straying  rather  remotely  from  his 
self-imposed  task,  that  is,  he  ex- 
plains, appearance  only.  For  "the 
chief  problem  of  criticism,  namely, 
the  search  for  standards  to  oppose 
to  individual  caprice,  is  also  the  chief 
problem  of  contemporary  thought  in 
general." 

A  certain  type  of  seventeenth  century 
critic  attempted  to  establish  a  standard  that 
was  entirely  outside  the  individual.  The  im- 
pressionist has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  set  up  a  standard  that  is  entirely  within 
the  individual.  The  problem  is  to  find  some 
middle  ground  between  Procrustes  and  Pro- 
teus; and  this  right  mean  would  seem  to  lie 
in  a  standard  that  is  in  the  individual,  and 
yet  is  felt  by  him  to  transcend  his.  personal 
self  and  lay  hold  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
that  he  possesses  in  common  with  other 
men. 

Professor  Babbitt's  book — like  his 
college  lectures,  like  his  conversation 
—  abounds  in  starting  points  and 
suggestions.  Some  readers,  not  fa- 
miliar with  academic  jargon,  will  be 
a  little  disturbed  by  the  too  frequent 
employment  of  such  phrases  as 
"pseudo-scientific,"  "pseudo-humani- 
tarian," "pseudo-humanistic,"  "pseu- 
do-democratic," "belletristic,"  "ro- 
mantic dilettante,"  etc.,  etc.  Tho  much 
interesting  material  is  included, 
some  of  it  of  high  actuality,  the  con- 
cluding chapter  does  not  seem  to  the 
reviewer  worthy  of  the  book — and 
the  writer.  But  there  are  the  many 
starting  points  referred  to  above  — 
which,  if  we  be  not  too  ignorant  or 
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too  indolent,  we  may  carry  to  our 
own  conclusions.  And  thus  may  we 
fare  to  a  philosophy  of  letters  more 
or  less  vague,  more  or  less  humane, 
than  that  brilliantly  proffered  by 
Mr.  Irving  Babbitt. 

0.  Henry  Unfinished 

A  finished  tale  may  give  a  man  immortal- 
ity in  the  light  and  literary  sense;  but  an 
unfinished  tale  suggests  another  immortal- 
ity, more  essential  and  more  strange. 

This  observation  of  Chesterton's 
comes  to  mind  when  we  look  over  the 
latest  volume  of  the  0.  Henry  frag- 
ments collected  by  the  diligence  of 
his  literary  executor,  Harry  Peyton 
Steger,  who  himself  left  his  work 
"unfinished,"  for  just  as  the  present 
volume  was  published  he  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine.10 

In  The  Independent  of  Sept.  5, 
1912,  Mr.  Steger  told  how  his  per- 
sistent search  in  Texas  was  awarded 
by  the  discovery  of  copies  of  The 
Rolling  Stone  which  the  late  Sydney 
Porter  published  and  for  the  most 
part  composed — in  two  senses  of  the 
word — at  Austin  in  1894-5.  A  fac- 
simile of  pages  from  The  Rolling 
Stone  and  "its  leading  feature,  The 
Plunkville  Patriot,"  were  given  in 
the  article  referred  to;  and  more  of 
them  are  included  in  the  volume  that 
takes  its  name  from  this  evanscent 
periodical,  altogether  a  curious  col- 
lection of  Ohenryana. 

These  specimens  of  his  earliest 
work  and  of  his  letters  are  of 
biographical  interest,  for  they  show 
by  what  stages  his  raw  and  exuber- 
ant Western  humor  was  trained  into 
the  characteristic  style  of  his  later 
short  stories.  Kipling  struck  twelve 
at  twenty-one,  but  0.  Henry  was  do- 
.  ing  his  best  work  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  In 
fact,  the  plan  for  a  long  story  in 
autobiographical  form,  which  was 
found  in  his  desk  after  his  death  in- 
dicated a  new  and  broader  develop- 
ment of  his  genius  and  enhances  the 
sense  of  our  loss.  Three  of  the  short 


10 Rolling    Stones.    By    O.    Henry.    Garden    City, 
N.   Y. :    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.   $1.20. 


stories  contained  in  this  collection 
were  left  unfinished,  and  by  reason 
of  that  exasperating  or  enticing  to 
the  reader  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment. Since  the  key  to  an  O.  Henry 
story  is  hidden  in  the  last  paragraph, 
"The  Dream,"  "The  Christmas 
Tale"  and  "The  Unprofitable  Ser- 
vant" will  give  his  admirers  unlim- 
ited scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
imaginations  and  may  serve  them  as 
a  test  to  see  how  well  they  have 
grasped  the  psychology  of  the  au- 
thor. 

But,  however  successful  they  may 
think  themselves  to  be  in  following 
the  thread  of  his  thought,  these 
stories  must  remain  in  that  library 
of  unmaterialized  romances  which 
readers  are  always  striving  in  vain 
to  enter.  This  year,  the  forty-second 
since  Dickens  dropped  his  pen,  an- 
other volume  has  appeared  profess- 
ing to  solve  The  Mystery  of  Ed- 
win Brood.  Hawthorne  took  to 
his  grave  the .  key  to  Dr.  Grim- 
shatve's  Secret,  and  we  have  left 
only  few  pages  of  tantalizing  notes 
to  assist  our  surmises.  Of  Frank 
Norris's  great  American  trilogy  of 
wheat  we  have  only  The  Octopus, 
dealing  with  the  producer,  and  The 
Pit,  dealing  with  the  middleman. 
The  third  volume  to  be  entitled  The 
Wolf,  and  to  show  the  effects  of 
grain  speculation  upon  the  European 
peasantry  dependent  upon  American 
field  for  their  food  never  was  and 
never  can  be  written.  There  are 
many  claimants  to  the  mantle  of  0. 
Henry,  some  of  them  very  skilful  at 
imitating  his  style,  but  at  best  this 
is  merely  following  the  fashion  that 
has  been  set  by  the  drug  clerk  from 
Texas. 

Literary  Notes 

Erica  Clow  in  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Garry  (Dutton,  $1.35)  suggests  Becky 
Sharp  in  some  respects.  But  while  Thack- 
eray had  an  affection  for  his  creation,  Mrs. 
Henry  de  la  Pasture  displays  very  little. 
She  is  woman  writing  of  woman;  that  is 
the  difference.  This  novel  is  called  a  comedy, 
but  it  is  cruel  comedy.  We  look  forward  to 
Erica's  development  of  character  promised 
in  a  sequel. 
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William  R.  Jenkins.  Company,  publishers 
and  booksellers  of  New  York,  and  best 
known  perhaps  for  their  books  in  foreign 
languages,  are  celebrating  their  fiftieth 
birthday  as  a  business  enterprise. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  published  a  note  on 
The  Voice  in  the  Garden,  by  Abram  Lin- 
wood  Urban  (Philadelphia:  Thomas  Mee- 
han  &  Sons).  Unfortunately  the  name  of 
the  author  of  this  charming  little  book  was 
incorrectly  stated  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  The  Unknown 
Quantity  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  wide 
range — both  locally  and  in  theme.  Some  of 
the  tales  are  of  the  French-Canadian  set- 
tlers, some  are  legendary  or  symbolical.  In- 
side or  out,  this  is  a  volume  pleasing  to  ad- 
mirers of  the  distinguished  author's  talent. 
(Scribner;  $1.50). 

George  Barr  McCutcheon  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  entrance  into  the  vestibule 
of  art.  He  has  forsaken  the  pot-boiler  long 
enough  to  write  the  novel,  The  Hollow  of 
Her  Hand.  While  there  are  abundant  action 
and  plot,  it  is  delightful  character  draw- 
ing and  portrayal  of  motive  and  emotion 
which  makes  the  story  a  welcome  one 
(Dodd). 

Louise  Montgomery  in  Mrs.  Mahoney  of 
the  Tenement  (Pilgrim  Press)  has.  chosen 
in  her  talkative  Irishwoman  a  personal 
medium  of  expression  neither  convincing 
nor  amusing.  Here  and  there  in  the  episodes 
of  humble  life  of  Mrs.  Mahoney's  neigh- 
bors one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  tragic, 
but  the  author  has  not  handled  her  material 
with  any  degree  of  firmness,  and  her  humor 
is  labored. 

A  poetic  and  lovable  Greek  fruit  vendor 
is  the  hero  of  Mr.  Achilles  by  Jennette  Lee 
(Dodd,  $1).  His  devotion  to  the  child  of  a 
Chicago  millionaire  enab'es  him  to  save  her 
from  a  gang  of  blackmailers  and  to  teach 
the  true  meaning  of  parenthood  to  her  dis- 
tracted father  and  mother.  It  is  a  book 
which  will  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  sym- 
pathetic readers. 

If  you  want  to  be  intimate  with  a  robin 
redbreast,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold 
yourself  very  still  and  feel  like  a  robin. 
So  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  tells  us  in  My 
Robin  (Stokes,  59  cents).  Her  robin  was 
a  real  one,  the  very  one  which  appears  in 
her  Secret  Garden,  and  he  did  really  and 
truly  live  in  the  loveliest  rose  garden  in 
England,  and  in  the  end  they  loved  each 
other  so  much  that  hearts  were  nearly 
broken  at  parting.  A  delicate  story  charm- 
ingly told. 


Horses  against  the  background  of  the  pas- 
tures and  hunting  stretches  of  Virginia,  the 
fields  of  England,  the  race-course  of  Delhi 
in  India,  the  African  Veldt:  such  is  the 
theme  of  Hoof-Beats,  by  Philip  Hichborn 
(Badger,  $1).  These  are  healthy  and  human 
stories  with  lots  of  open  air  atmosphere, 
and  those  who  have  never  heard  tne  cry  of 
"There  he  goes;"  in  the  hunting  field  will 
enjoy  tnem  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

A  refreshing  book  full  of  good  natured 
humor,  and  a  pleasure  to  read  is  Cap'n  Joe's 
Sister  by  Alice  Louise  Lee  (Stokes,  $1).  The 
scene  is  Muskegos  Island,  and  the  charac- 
ters, its  islanders,  principally  the  Captain 
of  the  mail  packet,  his  managing  sister,  her 
patient  lame  lover,  and  Mrs.  Bean,  the 
schoolma'am.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give 
away  the  secrets  of  two  love  affairs,  but 
they  held  our  attention  to  the  very  end. 

The  White  Gauntlet,  by  Percy  James 
Brebner  (Cassell,  $1.20),  is  an  historical 
novel  built  on  conventional  lines,  a  pains- 
taking piece  of  work  lacking  in  inspiration 
and  freshness,  spasmodic  in  interest,  and 
lacking  spontaneity  in  its  dialogue.  A  coun- 
try squire,  a  faithful  poet  friend,  a  dis- 
dainful lady  of  the  court,  a  plotting  rival, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  a  little  war,  intrigue, 
intercepted  letters,  the  trick  of  fence  taught 
by  a  Frenchman,  are  the  chief  and  now 
familiar  ingredients. 

The  Old  Loves,  by  Weymer  Mills,  is  a  book 
fragrant  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  York 
when  Jenny  Lind  sang  in  Castle  Garden, 
Cortlandt  street  was  a  residential  quarter, 
and  the  stage  had  its  kingdom  in  the  Bow- 
ery (Dodd,  $1).  It  concerns  the  fleeting 
loves  of  a  boy:  his  tender  love  for  his 
mother,  his  child  loves,  and  those  others 
which  intervened  before  he  came  into  that 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  hold  sway 
for  so  short  a  period  before  his  untimely 
death  Delicately  written,  it  atones  ior  the 
stiltedness  of  its  opening  by  the  grace  and 
ease  of  later  pages. 

Old  boys  and  young  boys  will  like  Lickij 
and  His  Gang  (Houghton,  $1).  Grace  Sart- 
well  Mason  knows  her  boys,  and  their  ad- 
ventures mischievous  and  otherwise  are  told 
with  humor  and  real  affection.  One  of  the 
best  episodes  is  that  in  which  Hen  Higgins 
is  made  free  of  the  innermost  secrets,  of 
circus  life  and  thereby  gains  admittance  to 
the  gang  as  one  of  its  most  desirable  mem- 
bers. Any  man  who  feels  he  is  growing  old 
will  do  well  to  renew  his  youth  in  those 
inviting  pages. 
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Sharing  the  Glory 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  a  simultaneous 
"Halt!"  rang  out  from  the  drivers.  They 
had  carefully  examined  their  sledge-meters, 
and  they  all  showed  the  full  distance — our 
Pole  by  reckoning.  The  goal  was  reached, 
the  journey  ended.  I  cannot  say — tho  I 
know  it  would  sound  much  more  effective — 
that  the  object  of  my  life  was  attained.  That 
would  be  romancing  rather  too  barefacedly. 
I  had  better  be  honest  and  admit  straight 
out  that  I  have  never  known  any  man  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  diametrically  opposite  posi- 
tion to  the  goal  of  his  desires  as  I  was  at 
that  moment.  The  regions  around  the  North 
Pole — well,  yes,  the  North  Pole  itself — had 
attracted  me  from  childhood,  and  here  I  was 
at  the  South  Pole.  Can  anything  more  topsy- 
turvy be  imagined? 

We  reckoned  now  that  we  were  at  the 
Pole.  Of  course,  every  one  of  us  knew  that 
we  were  not  standing  on  the  absolute  spot; 
it  would  be  an  impossibility  with  the  time 
and  the  instruments  at  our  disposal  to  as- 
certain that  exact  spot.  But  we  were  so  near 
it  that  the  few  miles  which  possibly  sep- 
arated us  from  it  could  not  be  of  the 
slightest  importance.  It  was  our  intention 
to  make  a  circle  round  this  camp,  with  a 
radius  of  twelve  and  a  hall  miles  (20  kilo- 
meters), and  to  be  satisfied  with  that.  After 
we  had  halted  we  collected  and  congratu- 
lated each  other.  We  had  good  grounds  for 
mutual  respect  in  what  had  been  achieved, 
and  I  think  that  was  just  the  feeling  that 
was  exprest  in  the  firm  and  powerful 
grasps  of  the  fists  that  were  exchanged. 

After  this  we  proceeded  to  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  act  of  the  whole  journey 
— the  planting  of  our  flag.  Pride  and  affec- 
tion shone  in  the  five  pairs  of  eyes  that 
gazed  upon  the  flag  as  it  unfurled  itself 
with  a  sharp  crack,  and  waved  over  the 
Pole.  I  had  determined  that  the  act  of  plant- 
ing it — the  historic  event — should  be  equally 
divided  among  us  all.  It  was  not  for  one 
man  to  do  this;  it  was  for  all  who  had 
staked  their  lives  in  the  struggle,  and  held 
together  through  thick  and  thin.  This  was 
the  only  way  in  which  I  could  show  my  grat- 
itude to  my  comrades  in  this  desolate  spot. 
I  could  see  that  they  understood  and  ac- 
cepted it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  of- 
fered. Five  weather-beaten,  frost-bitten 
fists  they  were  that  grasped  the  pole,  raised 
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the  waving  flag  in  the  air,  and  planted  it  as 
the  first  at  the  geographical  South  Pole. 
"Thus,  we  plant  thee,  beloved  flag,  at  the 
South  Pole,  and  give  to  the  plain  on  which 
it  lies  the  name  of  King  Haakon  VII's 
Plateau."  That  moment  will  certainly  be  re- 
membered by  all  of  us  who  stood  there. — 
[From  The  South  Pole:  An  Account  of  the 
Norwegian  Antarctic  Expedition  in  the 
"Fram,"  1910-1912,  by  Roald  Amundsen. 
(Lee  Keedick),  p.  121.] 

Morality  and  Theology 

The  indignation  of  Euripides  against  the 
gods  is  not  atheism  at  all;  it  is  revolt 
against  inadequate  views  of  God.  The  only 
enemy  that  a  religion  or  a  theology  need 
fear  is  one  in  closer  touch  with  truth  and 
morality;  and,  however  vague  in  a  general 
way  the  theology  of  Euripides  may  have 
been,  it  at  least  set  truth  and  morality  in 
the  forefront  of  everything.  To  associate 
God  and  immorality  was  to  lie;  it  was  better 
to  say  God  meant  morality,  even  if  nothing 
more  was  said.  "God,"  said  Plato,  "should 
always  be  represented  as  he  really  is." — 
[From  Virgil,  by  T.  R.  Glover.  (Macmil- 
lan),  p    283.] 

Too  Many  Masterpieces 

The  true  mark  of  barbarism,  according  to 
Goethe,  is  to  have  no  organ  for  discerning 
the  excellent.  One  may  show  that  he  lacks 
this  organ  just  as  surely  by  overpraising  as 
by  overblaming.  What  we  see  in  America  to- 
day, for  instance,  is  an  endless  procession 
of  bad  or  mediocre  books,  each  one  saluted 
on  its  way  to  oblivion  by  epithets  that  would 
be  deserved  only  by  a  masterpiece.  We  have, 
in  fact,  been  having  so  many  masterpieces 
of  late  that  we  have  almost  ceased  to  have 
any  literature.  The  critic  is  anxious  like 
everybody  else  to  show  that  he  is  overflow- 
ing with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  that 
he  is,  in  short,  a  "beautiful  soul."  Moreover, 
in  a  country  where  the  belief  is  held  that 
all  things  will  turn  out  fortunately  if  only 
we  feel  lovely  enough  about  them,  it  is  com- 
mercially profitable  to  have  a  beautiful  soul. 
The  Christian  Scientists,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  have  the  art  of  feeling  lovely  on 
a  dividend-paying  basis. — [From  Masters  of 
Modern  French  Criticism,  by  Irving  Bab- 
bitt. Houghton  Mifflin.] 
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A  General  Election 

Upon  this  helpless  populace,  gazing  at 
these  prodigies  and  fates,  comes  round  about 
every  five  years  a  thing  called  a  General 
Election.  It  is  believed  by  antiquarians  to 
be  the  remains  of  some  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment, but  it  consists  solely  in  asking  the 
citizen  questions  about  everything  except 
what  he  understands.  The  examination 
paper  of  the  election  generally  consists  of 
some  such  queries  a  these:  "I.  Are  the 
green  biscuits  eaten  by  the  peasants  of 
Eastern  Lithuania  in  your  opinion  fit  for 
human  food?  II.  Are  the  religious  profes- 
sions of  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  hypocritical  or  sincere?  III.  Do  you 
think  that  the  savages  in  Prusso-Portu- 
guese  East  Bunyipland  are  as  happy  and 
hygienic  as  the  fortunate  savages  in 
Franco-British  West  Bunyipland?  IV.  Did 
the  lost  Latin  Charter  said  to  have  been 
exacted  from  Henry  III  reserve  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  create  peers?  V.  What  do 
you  think  of  what  America  thinks  of  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks,  of  what  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  thinks  of  the  state  of  the  Nile? 
VI.  Detect  some  difference  between  the  two 
persons  in  frock-coats  placed  before  you  at 
this  election." 

Now,  it  was  never  supposed  in  any  na- 
tural theory  of  self-government  that  the 
ordinary  man  in  my  neighborhood  need  an- 
swer fantastic  questions  like  these.  He  is 
a  citizen  of  South  Bucks,  not  an  editor  01 
Notes  and  Queries.  He  would  be,  I  seri- 
ously believe,  the  best  judge  of  whether 
farmsteads  or  factory  chimneys  should 
adorn  his  own  sky-line,  of  whether  stupid 
squires  or  clever  usurers  should  govern  his 
own  village.  But  these  are  precisely  the 
things  which  the  oligarchs  will  not  allow 
him  to  touch  with  his  finger.  Instead, 
they  allow  him  an  Imperial  destiny  and  di- 
vine mission  to  alter,  under  their  guidance, 
all  the  things  that  he  knows  nothing  about. 
The  name  of  self-government  is  noisy  every- 
where; the  Thing  is  throttled.  [From  A 
Miscellany  of  Men,  by  Gilbert  Keith  Ches- 
terton. (Dodd,  Mead),  p.  22.] 

A  Parody  on  Chesterton 

Now,  since  it  is  human  to  err,  it  is  always 
in  reference  to  those  things  which  rouse  in 
us  the  most  human  of  all  our  emotions — I 
mean  the  emotion  of  love — that  we  con- 
ceive the  deepest  of  our  errors.  Suppose 
we  met  Euclid  on  Westmister  Bridge,  and 
he  took  us  aside  and  confessed  to  us  that 
whilst  he  regarded  parallelograms  and 
rhomboids  with  an  indifference  bordering 
on  contempt,  for  isosceles,  triangles  he  cher- 
ished   a    wild    romantic    devotion.    Suppose 


he  asked  us  to  accompany  him  to  the  near- 
est music-shop  and  there  purchased  a  gui- 
tar in  order  that  he  might  worthily  sing  to 
us  the  radiant  beauty  and  radiant  good- 
ness of  isosceles  triangles.  As  men  we 
should,  I  hope,  respect  his  enthusiasm,  and 
encourage  his  enthusiasm,  and  catch  his 
enthusiasm.  But  as  seekers  after  truth  we 
should  be  compelled  to  regard  with  a  dark 
suspicion,  and  to  check  with  the  most  anx- 
ious care,  every  fact  that  he  told  us  about 
isosceles  triangles.  For  adoration  involves 
a  glorious  obliquity  of  vision.  It  involves 
more  than  that.  We  do  not  say  of  Love 
that  he  is  short-sighted.  We  do  not  say  of 
Love  that  he  is  myopic.  We  do  not  say  of 
Love  that  he  is  astigmatic.  We  say  quite 
simply,  Love  is  blind.  We  might  go  further 
and  say,  Love  is  deaf.  That  would  be  a 
profound  and  obvious  truth.  We  might  go 
further  still  and  say,  Love  is  dumb.  But 
that  would  be  a  profound  and  obvious  lie. 
For  Love  is  always  an  extraordinarily 
fluent  talker.  Love  is  a  windbag,  filled  with 
a  gusty  wind  from  Heaven.  [From  a  parody 
on  Chesterton,  entitled  "Some  Damnable 
Errors  about  Christmas/'  by  Max  Beerbohm 
in  A  Christmas  Garland.   (Dutton),  p.  51.] 

Why  Novels  Are  Written 

Novel  writing  has  become  a  habit.  Men 
used  to  write  novels,  to  amuse  their  fellow- 
creatures — to  take  tired  people  to  the  isl- 
ands of  the  blest,  as  one  of  the  finest  living 
hands  has  put  it — but  to-day  novel  writing 
has  become  a  habit,  resorted  to  for  many 
different  reasons.  Some  men  write  novels 
because  they  have  got  into  a  mess  with  a 
woman  and  want  to  see  how  it  looks  on 
paper,  or  to  explain  their  real  motives,  or 
to  find  a  way  out.  Other  novels  are  really 
intimate  letters  intended  for  one  reader 
only.  Others — and  these  are  largely  writ- 
ten by  women — create  the  kind  of  life 
which  the  writer  would  have  lived  if  she 
ever  had  the  chance;  exercises  in  what  may 
be  called  the  Consolation  School  of  Fiction. 
But  the  greatest  number  are  written  be- 
cause someone  else  wrote  better,  and  the 
imitative  faculty  is  so  strong  within  us. 
[From  London  Lavender,  by  E.  V.  Lucas 
(Macmillan),  p.  156.] 

A  Modern  Heresy 

"The  great  heresy  of  modern  life  is  the 
belief  that  success  means  the  success  of  the 
individual.  The  one  ihing  too  commonly  as- 
sumed is  that  you  cannot  expect  a  man  ac- 
tually to  risk  his  promotion  or  prosperity 
out  of  devotion  to  a  mere  ideal." — [From 
Sermons  in  Summer,  by  Ralph  Birdsall. 
(Cooperstown;  Crist  Co.),  p.  11.] 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 


A  French  View  of  American 
Newspapers 

The  American  newspapers  are  an  aston- 
ishment to  a  Frenchman.  Europe  and  the 
world  fill  so  little  space  there!  From  time 
to  time  a  sensational  event,  which,  not 
being  connected  with  anything  else,  re- 
mains unintelligible  to  readers.  Even  in- 
formation as  to  domestic  politics  is  in  no 
abundance. 

What  crowds  the  newspaper  is,  first  of 
all,  news  items  of  murder,  pillage,  and  ac- 
cidents. Of  this  kind  of  news  there  is  never 
too  much,  it  would  appear.  Next  come  in- 
formation as  to  the  outside  of  life:  comings 
and  goings;  court  trials  of  notabilities  of 
every  order  and  all  countries;  American 
millionaires;  European  noblemen;  political 
personages;  actors  and  actresses;  singers 
and  dancers.  Then  there  are  the  interviews 
that  are  secured  to  get  their  opinions  on 
all  kinds  of  actualities — registering  without 
distinction  the  most  insignificant  views  and 
the  best  balanced  sottises.  Provided  that  the 
thing  be  ticketed  with  a  well-known  name, 
its  quality  does,  not  matter.  Finally,  in  all 
the  newspapers,  the  news  of  sport  is  most 
abundant. 

The  disorder  of  the  composition  is  re- 
markable. Pell-mell,  news  items,  interviews, 
political  intelligence  succeed  one  another. 
The  column  is  divided  into  two  and 
three  stories,  and  one  subject  occupies 
half  a  column,  then  twenty  lines  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  col- 
umn; while  the  five  or  six  lines  which  still 
remain  are  split  in,  wherever  there  is  room, 
in  a  third.  It  isn't  rare  indeed  for  the  same 
news  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  over. 
All  this  suggests  a  public  of  indifferent  in- 
tellectuality, enthusiastic  over  sport,  eager 
for  vulgar  emotions  and  demanding  all  its 
daily  news  the  excitement  of  sensibility 
which  our  laboring  woman  demands  of  her 
feuilleton;*  a  public  to  which  serious 
information  can  be  insinuated  only  in 
little  doses,  amid  the  exploits  of  burglars, 
street  accidents,  and  baseball  games.  But 
the  newspapers  portray  at  the  same  time 
the  indifferent  culture  of  the  journalists 
themselves  in  the  confusion  of  their  editing 
and  arrangement  and  in  the  poverty  of  any- 
thing like  reflection  upon  passing  events.  .  . 

The  Sunday  newspapers  are  enormous: 
the  New  York  Times  offers  one  hundred  big 
pages.  It  is  enough  reading  for  a  week's 
time  for  whomsoever  wants  to  read  the  num- 
ber from  end  to  end.  At  first  glance  this 
conflicts  with  the  idea  that  one  has  received 

*A  serin  1  story  published  in  the  daily  newspaper. 


of  the  public's  intellectual  level.  This  public, 
however,  if  it  is  mediocre,  is  neither  illit- 
erate nor  frivolous.  It  loves  to  read  when  it 
has  leisure.  All  the  same  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  newspaper  with  its  sup- 
plements does  not  drive  out  the  book  or 
limit  the  book's  distribution.  .  .  .  Our 
French  newspapers  when  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  United  States  are  lumi- 
nous, intelligent,  easy  and  agreeable  to  read. 
The  matter  is  distributed,  classed,  filtered 
in  such  wise  that  nothing  halts  the  reader. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  more  personali- 
ties and  more  ideas.  The  American  press, 
less  literary  and  less  artistic,  leaves  to 
its  readers  a  greater  liberty  of  judgment; 
but  I  now  understand  how  a  man  of  good 
sense  (the  president,  I  believe,  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Education)  could 
thus  define  the  object  of  the  primary 
school:  to  fit  the  people  for  reading  the 
newspaper. —  [From  Trois  mois  oVEnseigne- 
ment  aux  Etats-Unis,  by  Gustave  Lanson, 
Professor  of  Eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne,  Ex- 
change Professor  at  Columbia  University, 
1912.  Paris:  Hachette.] 

The  Next  Revival 

For  years  the  Evangelists  of  the  Church 
have  been  telling  us  that  the  world  is  ready 
for  another  great  revival.  They  have  been 
prophesying  that  soon  we  shall  see  a  "great 
awakening."  But  these  prophets  have  seen 
only  a  part  of  the  future  glory  of  the 
Church.  In  this,  awakening  there  will  be 
much  of  the  so-called  "evangelistic"  preach- 
ing, but  the  greatest  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  social  Gospel  for  which  the 
Church  has  been  so  much  preparing.  This 
Gospel  will  have  to  do  not  so  much  with  a 
spectacular  philanthropy,  which  is  supposed 
to  express  the  kindness  of  the  well-favored 
towards  the  poor,  but  it  will  also  demand 
justice  and  right  dealing  towards  all  men. 
It  will  deal  fearlessly  with  the  question  of 
the  exploitation  of  little  children,  of  help- 
less, women,  and  of  downtrodden  men.  It  will 
demand  that  men's  bodies  shall  be  saved  as 
well  as  their  souls.  It  will  not  say  less  about 
heaven  and  its  glory,  but  it  will  say  more 
about  earth  and  its,  duty.  It  will  seek  to  con- 
vert men  socially  as  well  as  spiritually.  It 
will  destroy  forever  that  miserably  false 
conception  that  a  Christian  man  may  prac- 
tice unchristian  principles  in  his  business 
life  simply  because  his  unchristian  competi- 
tors find  it  more  profitable  to  do  so.  It  will 
insist  that  every  community  composed  of 
Christian  people  must  also  be  a  Christian 
community. — [From  American  Social  and 
Religious  Conditions,  by  Charles  Stelzle. 
(Revell),  p.  214.] 


A  Silent  Revolution  in  Japan 

The  fall  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet,  and  the 
difficulty  and  delay  in  creating  a  new  Cabi- 
net, have  aroused  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  resistance  that  nearly  amounts  to 
a  bloodless  revolution  against  the  rule  of  the 
Elder  Statesman,  called  the  Genro.  When 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Em- 
peror New  Japan  arose,  with  the  later  con- 
stitution of  1889  based  on  Western  models, 
those  who  were  leaders  in  it,  Prince  Ito  and 
his  associates.,  had  a  tremendous  influence. 
They  were  the  makers  of  New  Japan.  As  a 
body  of  men  they  were  not  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  but  it  came  to  be  the  custom, 
when  a  Cabinet  resigned,  for  the  Emperor 
to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Genro  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  Premier.  Indeed,  if  the  Cabinet 
did  not  please  these  Elder  Statesmen  they 
had  influence  enough  to  compel  its.  resigna- 
tion. One  article  in  the  Constitution  in- 
creased their  power.  It  gave  the  Emperor 
the  right  to  issue  edicts  during  the  nine 
months  when  the  Parliament  was  not  in  ses- 
sion in  case  of  any  special  need.  In  such 
cases  the  Cabinet  would  naturally  consult 
the  Genro  by  whose  virtual  authority  they 
existed,  as  the  defeat  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
Parliament  did  not  require  the  selection  of 
a  Premier  of  the  other  party.  But  these 
edicts  the  Parliament  had  the  right  to  annul, 
but  it  has  never  ventured  to  do  so.  Count 
Okuma,  one  of  the  four  surviving  members 
of  the  Cabinet  of  1889,  publishes  a  strong 
paper  of  complaint  that  the  Parliament  has 
failed  of  its  duty,  and  has  allowed  the  Cabi- 
net, under  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  to  take 
advantage  of  its  power  to  rule  too  despoti- 
cally. 

The  late  Cabinet,  with  Saionji  as  Premier, 
resigned  because  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
fused to  obey  the  decision  that  reductions 
must  be  made  in  every  department  owing  to 
the  dangerous  increase  of  debt.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  insisted  on  four  new  divisions 
of  the  army,  and  Saionji  could  not  consent; 
and  instead  of  the  Minister  of  War  resign- 
ing, the   Premier   Saionji   and   Cabinet  re- 


signed, under  the  influence  of  the  four  Elder 
Statesmen. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  forming  a 
new  Cabinet.  The  Elder  Statesmen,  Marshal 
Yamagata,  who  has  been  greatly  criticized 
in  the  Japanese  press,  Marquis  Inoue,  Mar- 
shal Oyama  and  Prince  Katsura  held  some 
ten  meetings  before  they  agreed  to  ask  the 
Emperor  to  command  Prince  Katsura  for 
the  third  time  to  be  Premier.  He  accepted, 
but  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  refused  to  re- 
tain his  position  in  the  new  Cabinet  unless 
he  were  satisfied  that  no  reduction  in  the 
navy  estimate  were  required.  It  was  only  the 
influence  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  that  ap- 
parently led  Kasura  to  yield  the  point  to 
him.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  new  Cabinet 
will  generally  adhere  to  the  demand  of  the 
business  men  that  expenses  be  cut  down  by 
$25,000,000  at  least.  While  the  Genro  have 
not  lost  their  power,  and  are  still  recognized 
as  a  cabinet  above  the  Cabinet,  yet  the  pop- 
ular denunciation  of  their  assumptions,  and 
the  recognition  that  they  are  a  fifth  wheel  to 
the  government,  indicates  a  progressing 
silent  revolution.  The  older  members  have 
been  passing  away,  and  their  successors 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  the 
latest  being  Marquis.  Saionji,  who  has  just 
been  added  to  the  four. 

A  Decent  Daily 

Does  "decent"  journalism  pay? 

This  is  a  query  that  is  not  of  much  in- 
terest to  newspapermen.  Most  of  them  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  pay,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  pay.  Therefore  it  is  dismissed  with- 
out being  given  serious  thought. 

By  "decent"  journalism  is  meant  papers 
that  do  not  print  sensational  news  simply 
because  it  is  sensational,  that  do  not  em- 
phasize vice  and  crime,  that  tell  the  truth 
without  fear  as  they  see  it,  that  do  not  color 
or  kill  their  news  to  suit  their  advertisers, 
that  do  not  print  advertisements  that  they 
have  reason  to  believe  may  mislead  or  de- 
fraud their  readers — that  in  every  way  play 
fair  with  their  readers. 
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Typical  first-page  makeup  of  a  newspaper  whose  policy  is  to  make  an  attractive  display  of  legitimate 
news  features  without  offending  good  taste  or  violating  optical  principles.  The  articles  are  headed 
in  accordance  with  a  sensible  and  consistent  scheme  which  gives  the  news  sufficient  accent  and 
does   not   contribute   to   eye-strain. 


Some  five  years  ago  there  was  this  kind 
of  a  paper  established  in  Boston,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Its  creed  is  about  in 
accord  with  the  above  outline,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  ruled  out  typographic  hysteria.  It 
was  established  by  the  Christian  Science 
church,  and  its  original  plans  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.  Tho  having 
"Christian  Science"  in  its  title,  and  tho  it 
is  absolutely  owned  by  that  church,  it  is  not 
an  organ,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Nor  does  it 
print  Christian  Science  news,  or  attempt  to 
further,  a  sectarian  propaganda.  There  is 
each  day,  in  a  specified  position,  one  short 
article  bearing  upon  the  principles  of  the 
denomination.  All  the  rest  is  just  news- 
paper. It  is  a  clean,  dignified,  able,  interest- 
ing, well-edited  paper.  It  is  well  printed, 
without  "bull"  type  either  in  its  text  or  ad- 
vertisements. It  is  tastefully  set,  its  adver- 
tisements being  set  in  a  general  light-face 
effect,  with  the  use  of  a  limited  variety  of 
type  belonging  to  the  same  family ;  its  head- 
ings being  sufficiently  bold  to  readily  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  text.  The  press- 
work  is  exceptionally  good,  so  that  the 
paper  looks  clean,  wholesome  and  attractive. 
There  are  pictures,  made  to  be  used  in  that 
paper — clean  and  sharp  and  well  printed, 
but  not  garish  or  smudgy,  made  so  by  try- 
ing to  make  an  impossible  halftone  from  an 
impossible  photographic  print. 
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No  advertisements  of  tobacco  in  any 
form,  liquor  in  any  form,  patent  medicines, 
mining  stocks,  land  speculations,  real-estate 
that  offers  land  in  a  speculative  spirit,  or 
other  classes  that  the  managers  feel  may 
lead  to  loss  among  the  readers,  are  ad- 
mitted. The  merchants  who  advertise  are 
not  permitted  to  ring  the  changes  upon  com- 
parative prices  which  have  "value"  for  one 
element.  They  may  state  actual  former 
prices  in  comparison  with  bargain  prices, 
but  they  are  sometimes  required  to  show 
their  invoices  to  get  that  privilege. 

The  managers  swept  away  many  01  the 
long-established  newspaper  traditions.  The 
editorial  rooms  are  much  like  small  private 
sitting-rooms.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
usual  bustle  of  the  ordinary  newspaper 
office,  and  none  of  the  dirt  and  litter.  There 
is  plenty  of  light  and  air.  There  is  no 
smoking,  and  no  profanity.  There  is  abun- 
dant unassuming  courtesy  for  every  person 
who  calls.  The  work  rooms  are  well  ordered, 
neat,  free  of  all  kinds  of  litter.  The  ma- 
chinery is  always" on  dress  parade.  No  dan- 
ger of  grease  getting  on  trousers  or  skirts. 
The  whole  building  is  quiet,  restful,  serene. 
The  plant  is  a  model.  Every  machine  is 
placed  to  do  its  allotted  portion  of  the  work 
in  its  turn,  without  unnecessary  carting  or 
carrying.  When  the  building  was  erected  it 
was  designed  in  units,  and  subsequent  units 
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Who  Are  the  Most  Useful 
Americans? 

If  life  insurance  could  really  insure 
against  loss  of  life  on  whose  lives 
should  the  American  people  best  af- 
ford to  pay  the  highest  premiums? 
In  other  words,  who  among  our  con- 
temporaries are  of  most  value  to  the 
community?  Whose  place  would  be 
most  difficult  to  fill?  If  Congress 
should  decide  to  award  ten  prizes  to 
the  most  deserving  men  and  women 
in  the  country  and  leave  the  choice 
to  a  popular  referendum,  who  should 
get  the  largest  number  of  votes  ? 

The  question  is  not  an  idle  one. 
Even  tho  it  be  in  the  strictest  sense 
unanswerable,    the    responses   jnay 
afford  some  knowledge    as    to  what 
sort  of  service  is  today  most  highly 
valued   by  the  American  people.   It 
was  thought  significant  of  a  change 
in    French    psychology   when    four 
years  ago  in  a  newspaper  ballot  on  the 
question    of  who  was    the    greatest 
man  France  had    produced    in    the 
nineteenth  century    (see  The  Inde- 
pendent, Dec.  7,  1911)  Pasteur   ran 
200,000  votes    ahead    of    Napoleon. 
But  it  is  more  desirable  to  know  who 
are  the  greatest  in  this  century  than 
in  the  past,  and  however  difficult  it 
may    be   to    appraise    contemporary 
genius  it  is  so  important  to  have  it 
done  that  even  the  attempt  to  do  it  is 
a  beneficial  exercise.   Mr.   Carnegie, 
in  the  belief  that  to  discover  the  ex- 
ceptional man  and  set  him  at  his  par- 
ticular task  is  one  of  the  essentials 


of  progress,  has  founded  an  institu- 
tion to  perform  that  service  in  the 
field  of  science.  The  president  of  one 
of  our  leading  universities  has  stated 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  a  college 
education  is  the  ability  to  recognize 
merit  and  the  worth  of  men. 

We  Americans  are  chary  of  orders 
insignia  and  official  honors.  We 
have  no  Kaiser  to  confer  the  decora- 
tion Pour  le  Merite  and,  altho  several 
of  our  fellow-citizens  wear  the  in- 
conspicuously significant-  bit  of  red 
ribbon  showing  that  they  belong  to 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  they  have  had 
to  go  to  France  for  it.  Such  semi- 
official organizations  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  its  120 
members  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  with  its  50 
members,  cover  but  limited  fields  and 
may  not  include  the  most  nearly  in- 
dispensable members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Galton,  in  his  work  on  Hereditary 
Genius,  has  made  the  estimate  that 
in  all  history  there  have  been  no 
more  than  400  men  of  extraordinary 
genius.  We  have  also  heard  the  asser- 
tion that  if  some  Herod  or  infantile 
disease  had  killed  oif  in  the  cradle  a 
dozen  picked  individuals  in  each  gen- 
eration the  world  would  have  made 
no  progress  to  this  day.  In  the  re- 
action against  this  extreme  view  of 
the  indispensability  of  the  individual, 
our  modern  historians  a"re  inclined 
toward  the  theory  that  society  is  con- 
structed like  American  machinery, 
that  is,  with  interchangeable  parts. 
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But  whichever  school  we  may  belong 
to  we  must  all  recognize  that  certain 
persons,  whether  by  unique  natural 
endowment,  force  of  circumstances 
or  special  training,  are  enabled  to  dc 
more  for  their  f ellowmen  than  others 
can.  We  may  hold  for  example  that 
mechanics  or  housewives  are  the 
most  useful  class  of  people  in  the 
community,  yet  we  should  have  to  ad- 
mit that  if  any  particular  mechanic 
or  housewife  were  to  drop  out  of  the 
ranks  another  would  be  found  who 
could  fill  the  place  with  no  apprecia- 
ble loss  to  the  world  at  large. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  prejudice 
our  readers  by  discussing  the  case  in 
advance,  so  we  submit  the  question 
to  them  without  argument.  We  wish 
all  who  read  this  would  take  the 
trouble  to  send  us  a  list  of  ten  names, 
the  ten  living  men  or  women  in  the 
United  States  whom  they  believe  to 
be  doing  most  for  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  their  own  country  in  par- 
ticular. It  will  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest if  you  will  state  in  a  few 
lines  what  particular  achieve- 
ments or  services  you  have  in 
mind  in  nominating  your  candi- 
dates for  the  honor,  tho  we  do 
not  insist  upon  this.  In  case  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  schools  or  clubs  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  give  the  names  of 
the  individual  voters.  There  is  no  re- 
striction on  profession;  statesmen, 
generals,  poets,  novelists,  preachers, 
philanthropists,  architects,  painters, 
business  men,  manufactors,  invent- 
ors, scientists,  doctors,  labor  leaders, 
reformers,  musicians,  all  these  and 
others  are  eligible  if  considered 
worthy.  Future  promise  or  past  per- 
formance alone  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  sufficient  reasons  for  choice. 
That  is  to  say,  we  do  not  care  to  re- 
ceive the  names  of  those  whose  ca- 
reer of  usefulness  has  apparently 
closed  with  the  nineteenth  century 
and  who  have  done  nothing  note- 
worthy in  the  twentieth.  Many  a  fond 
father  believes  his  young  son  the 
greatest  genius  that  America  has  yet 
produced  and  many  a  poet  whose 
verses  are  yet  unpublished  regards 
himself  in  the    same  way,    but  we 


should  prefer  more  tangible  evidence 
before  counting  them  in  our  lists.  We 
want  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  most  socially  useful  in  the  re- 
cent past  and  from  whom  we  may 
reasonably  expect  similar  services  in 
the  near  future. 

Replies  should  be  sent  to  The  In- 
dependent before  March  1.  We  offer 
no  prize  for  the  correct  answer  to  our 
conundrum  because  we  do  know  what 
it  is. 

"Slippery"  Diplomacy 

The  word  is  not  ours — it  is  Senator 
Brandegee's,  interjected  into  Senator 
Root's  speech,  pleading  for  a  reversal 
of  the  action  of  Congress  in  violating 
our  treaties  with  Great  Britain;  and 
Senator  Root  accepted  the  word  as 
properly  describing  the  cunning  dis- 
honor of  the  act. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  that 
Senator  Root  made  his  severe  and 
just  arraignment  of  the  act  he 
wanted  to  have  repealed  or  amended. 
Two  days  later  the  reply  of  Secre- 
tary Knox  to  Earl  Grey's  protest 
against  the  Canal  Tolls  act  and  re- 
quest for  arbitration  was  given  for 
publication.  Of  Senator  Root's  stern 
argument  and  demand  for  national 
honesty  we  are  proud;  of  Secretary 
Knox's  weak  and  evasive  ■  reply  we 
are  ashamed. 

Senator  Root's  argument  is  com- 
plete. We  wish  every  one  might  read 
it.  in  the  Congressional  Record.  He 
told  how  hastily  the  Canal  Tolls  bills 
was  past  at  the  tail-end  of  a  weary 
session.  He  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850 
was  negotiated  at  our  earnest  re- 
quest, when  Great  Britain  owned  the 
eastern  territories  of  the  canal  as 
then  projected,  and  she  yielded  to  us 
equal  rights,  with  the  agreement  that 
neither  party  should  hold  any  ad- 
vantage not  given  to  the  other  and  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Then  Mr.  Root  took  up  the  treaty 
of  1871,  which  provided  for  equal 
rights  for  the  two  nations  in  the  use 
of  the  canals  along  the  Canadian 
border — a  few  years  later  Canada  at- 
tempted to  give  a  rebate  of  nearly 
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the  whole  of  the  tolls  to  Canadian 
coastwise  shipping  on  the  canals,  but 
President  Cleveland  protested,  and 
Canada  receded  from  its  claim  to  do 
precisely  what  we  are  doing  by  the 
act  against  which  Great  Britain  now 
complains. 

Then  followed  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  of  1901,  by  which  Great 
Britain  gave  over  to  us  the  sole  right 
to  construct  the  Canal,  but  left  in  full 
force  the  provisions  as  to  absolute 
equality  in  its  traffic,  as  given  in  the 
earlier  treaty,  with  a  fixed  pledge  of 
"entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  na- 
tion or  its  subjects,  in  respect  to  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  traffic."  Mr. 
Root  reminded  the  Senate  that  at 
that  time  an  amendment  giving  the 
United  States  the  right  "to  discrim- 
inate in  respect  of  the  charges  of 
traffic  in  favor  of  vessels  of  its  own 
citizens  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic" 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Root  then  took  up  in  a  mas- 
terly way  the  claim  that  because  we 
own  the  Panama  strip  five  miles  each 
side  of  the  Canal,  the  Canal  belongs 
to  internal  commerce,  and  the  treaty 
is  void.  He  showed  by  the  treaties 
that  we  do  not  hold  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  Canal, 
and  that  the  treaty  with  Panama  re- 
affirms the  promises  of  equal  rights 
in  the  treaty  of  1901,  so  that  the  ob- 
ligation is  strengthened,  not  weak- 
ened. 

When  Mr.  Root  proceeds  to  treat 
of  the  claim  for  free  passage  for  our 
ships  he  makes  it  clear  that  this  is 
a  special  privilege  wThich  is  an  injury 
to  other  nations.  The  act  relieves 
our  vessels  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  from  paying  toll,  on 
the  plea  of  coastwise  traffic.  But  a 
Canadian  vessel  from  Halifax  to 
Vancouver  is  engaged  in  British 
coastwise  traffic,  and  has  to  pay  the 
ton  of  $1.25  per  ton.  That  is  not  the 
equality  in  trade  pledged  by  treaty. 
Equally  Mexico  and  Colombia  have 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  and 
have  the  right  to  complain  of  dis- 
crimination against  them. 


Thus  Senator  Root  elaborates  one 
point  after  another  with  absolutely 
conclusive  arguments,  and  proceeds  to 
show  how  insincere  we  would  be  if 
we  refused  to  refer  the  difference  to 
arbitration ;  and  he  concludes  with  an 
inspiring  appeal  for  honesty  and 
truth:  "Have  we  been  insincere?"  he 
asks.  "Shall  we  make  ourselves  like 
the  man  who  is  known  to  be  false  to 
his  agreements,  false  to  his  pledged 
word?"  These  are  strong  words.  We 
would  not  have  the  name  of  being  a 
"slippery"  nation. 

But  such  is  the  indictment  of  the 
American  Congress  solemnly  made 
by  one  of  our  very  wisest.  What  has 
Secretary  Knox  to   say  in  defense? 

It  is  a  strange  defense.  It  is  no  re- 
ply to  the  complaint;  it  avoids  it.  In 
defense  of  our  Congress  Mr.  Knox 
says — will  it  be  believed — that  no  in- 
jury has  been  done,  no  unfair  tolls 
have  yet  been  paid  by  British  mer- 
chants. He  might  as  well  have  said 
that  the  Canal  has  not  yet  been  dug. 
Yet  he  dwells  on  this  claim  that  be- 
cause no  tolls  have  been  paid  as  yet 
there  is  nothing  now  to  arbitrate! 
But  Congress  has  passed  the  act,  and 
President  Taft  has  signed  it,  and  the 
President  has  proclaimed  what  the 
tolls  will  be,  $1.25  a  ton  for  British 
and  other  ships,  and  free  passage  for 
American  "coastwise"  ships  to  Ore- 
gon or  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 
Must  Britain  wait  till  the  Canal  is 
open  before  she  can  protest  against  a 
threatened  injustice?  Did  Mr.  Knox 
never  hear  of  an  injunction?  The  de- 
fense is  weakness  itself,  unworthy  of 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

Then  Mr.  Knox  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  remission  of  tolls  to  Ameri- 
can ships  is  only  a  subsidy  for  which 
America  pays,  not  Britain,  and  that 
the  tolls  on  British  ships  will  not  pay 
expenses,  so  that  there  remains  a 
subsidy  to  British  ships  also.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  the  com- 
plaint of  inequality  that  is  made.  A 
British  merchant  sends  thru  the 
Canal  a  ship  of  ten  thousand  tons. 
He  has  to  pay  $12,250  in  tolls.  An 
American  merchant  does  the  same, 
and  he  pays  no  tolls.  When  they  come 
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to  sell  the  cargo  the  American  mer- 
chant can  sell  his  goods  cheaper,  be- 
cause of  the  discrimination  and  may 
drive  his  competitor  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  threatened  and  enacted  vio- 
lation of  the  treaties  Mr.  Knox  does 
not  try  to  defend ;  it  is  indefensible. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  defense;  we 
are  ashamed  of  it.  The  action  of  the 
Senator  and  House  in  passing  the  act 
of  discrimination  was  dishonorable, 
was  perfidious.  It  can  be  excused  only 
on  the  ground  that  Congress  did  not 
know  what  it  was  doing  in  its  hurry. 
But  now  it  does  know.  It  has  been 
made  plain.  Congress  will  be  doubly 
guilty  if  it  does  not  amend  the  act. 
It  will  be  trebly  guilty  if  it  refuses 
arbitration.  We  are  astonished  and 
grieved  that  President  Taft  should 
have  signed  the  bill,  but  he  has  in 
a  measure  atoned  for  it  by  urging 
Congress  to  submit  to  arbitration 
even  if  we  fear  to  lose.  The  law.  is 
the  chief  blot  on  his  administration. 
The  right,  manly,  decent  course  is  to 
amend  or  repeal  it;  the  next  best 
way,  not  as  commendable,  but  yet 
passably  decent,  is  to  consent  to  the 
arbitration  asked. 

Saving  the  Arbitration  Treaties 

There  is  one  statement,  in  Secre- 
tary Knox's  reply  to  Earl  Grey's 
protest  against  the  Canal  Tolls  Act, 
which  is  of  momentous  importance 
and  which  should  cause  universal  re- 
joicing. The  Secretary  announces 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
conclude  with  Great  Britain  the  un- 
ratified arbitration  treaty  of  1911 
which  the  Senate  so  emasculated  last 
March.  As  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
same  invitation  will  not  be  extended 
to  France,  it  only  remains  for  these 
two  great  powers  to  accede  to  our 
request  and  then  the  farthest  step 
ever  taken  towards  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal peace  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

For  these  great  peace  pacts,  de- 
spite the  discreditable  amendments  of 
the  Senate,  far  surpass  the  Root 
treaties  of  1908.  Let  us  state  the  dif- 
ferences as  succinctly  as  possible. 

1st.  In    the   treaty    of    1908    dis- 


putes of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  treaties  are  re- 
ferred only  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  created  at  the  first 
Hague  Conference.  Whereas  in  the 
present  treaty  such  disputes  may  be 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  or 
to  some  other  arbitral  court,  special- 
ly organized  if  necessary.  Thus  all 
justiciable  disputes  will  eventually 
go  to  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 
planned  by  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference but  not  as  yet  put  into  op- 
eration, for  this  Court  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  judges  by  profession,  and 
not  mere  arbitrators  as  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Hague  Court. 

2nd.  Questions  of  honor  are  not 
excluded  from  arbitration  under  the 
present  Knox  treaty  as  they  are  un- 
der the  Root  treaty. 

3rd.  Whereas,  all  vital  interests 
are  excluded  from  arbitration  under 
the  Root  treaty,  under  the  Knox 
treaty  only  a  few  vital  interests  are 
excluded — to  wit,  (a)  admission  of 
aliens  to  the  United  States,  (b)  ad- 
mission of  aliens  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  several  States, 
(c)  territorial  integrity  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  the  United  States,  (d) 
indebtedness  or  moneyed  obligation 
of  any  State,  (e)  Monroe  doctrine  and 
other  purely  governmental  policies. 
But  as  it  has  been  generally  held  that 
most  of  these  questions  could  not 
come  up  for  arbitration  any  way, 
there  seems  to  be  no  practical  objec- 
tion to  specifying  them.  The  only 
backward  step  seems  to  be  in  regard 
to  the  exclusion  from  arbitration  of 
questions  of  "territorial  integrity." 
Still  the  arbitration  of  boundary  dis- 
putes is  so  well  established  that  fail- 
ure to  include  them  would  scarcely 
check  the  practice.  Besides,  the  pre- 
amble of  the  new  treaty  declares  that 
it  is  a  measure  to  provide  "for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  all  questions  of 
difference,  etc."  This  would  tend  to 
negative  the  above  exceptions. 

4th.  The  Root  treaty  expires  June 
4,  1913 ;  the  Knox  treaty  has  no  limit. 

5th.  The  Root  treaty  provides  for 
no  Joint  High,  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, tho  both  nations  being  parties 
to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  can, 
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of  course,  use  the  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry  therein  pro- 
vided. But  the  recourse  to  such  a 
Commission  is  purely  voluntary.  The 
Joint  High  Commission  under  the 
new  treaty  can  be  brought  into  play 
on  the  request  of  either  party — even 
against  the  will  of  the  other  and  a 
delay  of  one  year  before  its  findings 
are  made  public  may  be  required  on 
the  request  of  either  party.  Tho  The 
Hague  Commission  contains  only  one 
national  of  each  disputant,  and  is 
therefor  in  that  respect  superior  to 
the  Knox  Commission,  which  may  be 
composed  of  three  nationals  on  a 
side,  yet  under  the  Knox  plan  the 
disputants  are  at  liberty  if  they  pre- 
fer to  create  a  commission  "other- 
wise constituted,,,  which  means  that 
the  Commission  might  be  composed 
entirely  of  non-nationals — surely  a 
very  marked  superiority  over  The 
Hague  plan. 

For  these  reasons  we  submit  that 
the  new  treaties  are  a  notable  step  in 
advance  and  we  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  on  the 
wise  statesmanship  which  prompts 
their  present  action. 

College  Statistics 

Quite  too  much  has  been  made  of 
the  estimates  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  as  to  the  drift 
of  our  college  boys  toward  diverse 
professions.  Oberlin  has  been  quoted 
as  one  of  those  whose  pupils  were 
turning  away  from  the  ministry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Oberlin  was  found- 
ed, quite  unlike  Harvard,  for  the 
education  of  blacks  and  whites.  When 
the  presidency  was  offered  to  Asa 
Mahan,  then  pastor  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Cincinnati,  he  accept- 
ed on  the  condition  that  the  college 
should  also  admit  both  sexes.  From 
the  very  outset  Oberlin  naturally 
drifted  toward  producing  teachers, 
and  that  is  her  characteristic  to-day. 
Harvard  and  Yale  were  founded  un- 
questionably to  educate  clergymen  to 
supply  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
colonies,  but  there  never  was  an  idea 
that  all  of  her  graduates  would  be 
needed  in  that  profession.   The  de- 


crease has  not  been  due  to  the 
changed  sentiment  of  our  college 
boys,  so  much  as  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  educated  lawyers  and  busi- 
ness men.  Thirty-seven  representa- 
tive colleges  show  that  teaching  is 
now  the  dominant  profession  of  grad- 
uates, with  25  per  cent,  while  busi- 
ness takes  20  per  cent,  law  15  per 
cent,  medicine  7  per  cent  and  the 
physical  sciences  applied  to  every- 
day life,  including  farming,  take  up 
4  or  5  per  cent.  Farming  would  count 
much  more  heavily  only  that  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  schools  are 
creeping  up  to  take  charge  of  two  or 
three  thousand  in  every  State.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  as 
to  religious  decadence,  or  otherwise, 
from  these  statistics.  It  must  be  spe- 
cially noted  that  our  teaching  profes- 
sion is  steadily  becoming  more 
ethical  in  its  nature  and  covering  a 
set  of  problems  that  can  hardly  be 
counted  otherwise  than  as  religious. 

The  Trust  Problem 

Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
Trust  problem  last  week  by  the  seven 
bills  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  at  the  suggestion  of  Gov- 
ernor Woodrow  Wilson,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  William  E.  Corey  in  the 
Government's  suit  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. New  Jersey  has  been  called 
the  home  or  the  mother  of  Trusts. 
Her  laws,  as  the  Governor  said  in 
his  message,  do  not  check  monopoly, 
but  "actually  encourage  it."  They 
were  enacted  in  order  that  combina- 
tions desiring  incorporation  with 
broad  powers  might  be  attracted  to 
the  State,  and  that  the  State  might 
enjoy  the  fees  and  taxes  which  would 
follow.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that 
almost  all  of  the  great  combinations 
are  chartered  in  New  Jersey.  That  is 
to  say,  the  holding  companies  have 
been  incorporated  there.  The  long 
list  includes  the  Standard  Oil,  Ameri- 
can Sugar,  American  Tobacco,  Inter- 
national Harvester,  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  United  States 
Rubber,  American  Woolen,  National 
Lead,  American  Smelting.  Distilling, 
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and  Cotton  Oil  companies,  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  many  others.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  State's  corpora- 
tions is  nearly  $8,000,000,000,  and 
the  tax  collected  last  year  was  $2,-. 
691,891.  If  Governor  Wilson's  bills 
become  laws,  the  statutes  of  New 
Jersey  will  no  longer  be  attractive  to 
Trust-makers. 

These  bills  were  written,  at  his  re- 
quest, by  the  head  of  the  State's  high- 
est court  and  by  a  former  Justice  of 
that  court.  They  carefully  define 
Trusts,  specifying  the  acts  which  are 
to  be  unlawful ;  forbid  issues  of  stock 
except  for  value  received;  forbid  the 
organization  of  corporations  to  pro- 
mote restraint  of  trade  or  monopoly ; 
exclude  holding  companies,  and  con- 
demn such  local  discrimination  in 
prices  as  is  designed  to  ruin  competi- 
tors. The  fixing  of  prices  and  restric- 
tion of  output  by  agreement  are,  of 
course,  made  unlawful.  And  the  offi- 
cers and  directors  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. Violation  of  the  law  is  to 
be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  by  both.  But  the 
statutes  are  not  to  be  retroactive. 
The  great  companies  may  retain  their 
present  holdings. 

These  bills  indicate  the  attitude  of 
the  President-elect  toward  the  ques- 
tion to  which  they  relate.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  his 
views  concerning  Trust  legislation, 
State  or  Federal.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bills  are  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  radical  members  of  the  Stanley 
committee  and  with  the  essential 
parts  of  the  bills  introduced  some 
time  ago  by  Representative  Stanley. 
They  are  also  in  accord  with  the 
Democratic  national  platform,  which, 
after  calling  for  a  "vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law  against 
Trust  officials,"  says: 

We  favor  the  declaration  by  law  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  corporations  shall  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  interstate  trade,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  the  prevention  of 
holding  companies,  of  interlocking  direct- 
ors, of  stock  watering,  and  of  discrimina- 
tion  in   price. 

New    Jersey's     corporation     laws 


have  given  the  State  a  bad  name. 
They  should  be  thoroly  revised. 
The  Governor's  bills  represent  the 
policy  of  a  great  majority  of  his 
party,  and  the  purpose  of  them  is  to 
serve  the  public  interest.  Those  who 
prefer  regulation  of  great  incorpo- 
rated combinations  to  the  suppres- 
sion or  disintegration  of  them  will 
hold  that  the  bills  go  too  far.  But 
they  fairly  represent  the  views  of  a 
large    majority     of    the   people. 

Mr.  Corey's  testimony  tends  to  con- 
firm those  views.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  been  conducted  with  a 
greater  measure  of  publicity  than 
any  other  great  company  has  per- 
mitted. Its  policy  has  not  involved 
attack  upon  smaller  competitors  by 
means  of  price  discrimination  or 
otherwise.  Mr.  Corey  was  president 
of  the  Corporation  for  several  years. 
We  now  know,  from  his  testimony, 
that  the  company  has  virtually  been 
in  combination  with  those  other  com- 
panies by  means  of  agreements  that 
fixed  prices;  that  there  has  been  an 
armor  pool,  including  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  manufacturers;  that 
there  was  a  structural  pool ;  that  the 
plate  trade  was  controlled  by  a  pool, 
and  that  in  addition  to  a  domestic 
rail  pool  (which  for  years  has  made 
the  price  of  railroad  rails  $28  a  ton, 
at  the  mill) ,  there  has  been  an  inter- 
national rail  agreement,  governing 
prices  to  some  extent  and  apportion- 
ing territory.  We  now  know  that  the 
domestic  agreements  were  made  at 
the  dinners  which  were  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Corporation 
and  of  the  so-called  independent  com- 
panies. Under  the  rail  agreements 
American  rails  have  been  sold  for 
export  at  prices  far  below  those 
which  American  buyers  were  re- 
quired to  pay,  and  the  exaction  of 
these  domestic  prices  was  facilitated 
by  interlocking  directorates.  We 
mean  that  certain  capitalists  and 
financiers  have  been  influential  both 
in  the  purchasing  railroad  companies 
and  in  the  rail-making  corporations. 
But  that  part  of  the  exacted  domes- 
tic price  which  was  excessive  was 
eventually    paid    by    the    American 
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people,  and  they  do  not  like  to  think 
of  it.  Nor  do  they  relish  the  sales  at 
low  prices  abroad,  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  themselves,  by 
manufacturers  whose  success  they 
had  promoted  by  protective  tariff 
duties. 

This  testimony  given  by  Ex-Presi- 
dent Corey  tends  not  only  to  support 
the  prosecution,  but  also  to  promote 
the  enactment  of  drastic  anti-Trust 
laws  at  Washington,  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  other  States.  It  gives  aid  to 
those  who  would  suppress  or  disin- 
tegrate rather  than  to  those  who 
would  have  great  corporations  sub- 
jected to  strict  regulation  by  a  strong 
Federal  Commission.  The  Republican 
and  the  Progressive  parties  in  their 
platforms  called  for  such  a  commis- 
sion. Control  of  great  industries  by 
means  of  such  agreements  as  have 
existed  in  the  steel  trade,  with  the 
exaction  of  unjust  prices,  should  be 
prevented.  Experience  does  not 
prove,  however,  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  served  by  such  dissolutions 
as  have  recently  been  ordered  by  the 
courts.  We  have  thought  that  the  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  considered  by  an 
eminent  commission  of  inquiry,  and 
that  such  a  commission  should  study 
the  treatment  of  the  problem  in  other 
countries.  We  are  confident  that  a 
commission  of  inquiry  would  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  a  Federal  execu- 
tive commission,  empowered  to  su- 
pervise and  regulate  the  conduct  of 
great  industrial  companies.  We 
should  like  to  see  regulation  tested. 

A  Martyr  of  Science 

Physicians  are,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  profession,  liable  to  become 
martyrs  to  it.  Such  a  living  martyr 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
lately  from  King  George.  Dr.  George 
Turner  was  in  the  medical  service 
of  the  government  of  South  Africa 
when  the  rinderpest  broke  out,  and 
Dr.  Koch  was  called  from  Germany  to 
find  a  curative  serum.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, and  after  he  left  Dr.  Turner 
was  given  charge  of  the  work  and 
succeeded  in  stamping  out  the  dis- 
ease which  was  destroying  the  herds 


of  cattle.  Then  he  retook  charge  of 
the  hospitals  for  the  reduction  of 
deaths  by  typhoid  fever  with  great 
success.  Then  he  gave  all  his  energy 
and  time  to  the  care  of  the  lepers, 
visiting  them  daily  and  studying  to 
find  a  cure  until  he  was  retired  for 
age.  But  still  this  was  his  great  task, 
until  one  day  he  discovered  the 
marks  of  leprosy  on  his  own  left 
hand.  Then  he  withdrew  to  seclusion, 
still  pursuing  his  study  of  the  disease 
which  has  now  rendered  the  arm  use- 
less. 

His  meager  pension  is  all  his  sup- 
port, but  King  George  hearing  the 
story  made  him  Sir  George  Turner, 
somewhat  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
makes  a  saint  of  Father  Darnien,  who 
cared  for  the  lepers  of  Hawaii.  We 
observe  the  record  of  two  other  Cath- 
olic priests  who  died  last  year  of 
leprosy  contracted  from  those  they 
served,  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
Moravian  and  other  Protestant  mar- 
tyrs to  the  same  cause.  The  case  of 
Sir  George  Turner  differs  from  theirs 
only  in  that  he  was  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  treatment  and  possible 
cures  of  this  inscrutable  disease  to 
which  he  is  a  medical  martyr. 

The  Turkish  Indecision 

For  a  day  or  two  the  world  rejoiced 
that  the  bloody  Balkan  war  was  over, 
and  European  Turkey  was  relieved 
of  six  centuries  of  Ottoman  oppres- 
sion. The  allies  had  stood  firm  and 
stern,  demanding  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  realm  in  Europe  except  a 
few  square  miles  before  Constanti- 
nople. They  must  and  would  have 
Adrianople  and  Scutari  and  Janina 
which  had  not  yet  surrendered,  or 
they  would  press  on  and  take  Con- 
stantinople. Turkey  knew  she  must 
submit,  but  she  refused  to  yield,  or 
made  the  feint  of  refusing,  waiting 
until  the  united  powers  of  Europe 
should  give  the  command  that  must 
be  obeyed.  It  came  and  then  she 
yielded,  and  all  the  world  rejoiced. 

But  that  was  not  the  end.  Just  as 
in  old  Rome  a  general  with  the  Pre- 
torian  guards  at  his  command  could 
depose  an  emperor  and  take  his 
throne    till    succeeded    by    the    next 
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usurper,  so  Enver  Bey  called  at  the 
Porte  and  bade  Kiamil  and  his  cabi- 
net resign,  and  then  took  his  place, 
telling  the  silly  rabble  that  the  new 
government  would  fight  sooner  than 
consent  to  the  cession  of  Adrianople. 
So  the  pot  was  again  in  the  fire,  and 
the  courts  of  Europe  were  startled 
and  angry,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  allies  in  London  were  ready 
to  dissolve  the  council  and  renew  the 
war. 

But  can  they  do  it?  Will  the  Euro- 
pean powers  allow  it?  They  can  pre- 
vent it,   and  the   allies   know  it,   if 
Turkey  does  not.  The  allies,  or  some 
of    them — Russia    for    example — do 
not  want  the  allies  to  take  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  communications  of  the 
Powers    Russia    gave    an    ominous 
warning  and  threat  to  Turkey,  to  the  ■ 
effect  that  she  might  send   a  force 
into   Turkish  territory.   That  might 
mean  an  army  to  help  the  allies  take 
Constantinople,    so    that    she    might 
have   a   claim   to   hold    chat   ancient 
capital,  as  she  has  long  wished  to  do, 
and  might  have  done  in  her  own  war 
against    Turkey    if    the    powers    of 
Europe    had    not    forbidden    it.    Or 
Russia    might    think    this    a    good 
chance    to    take    possession    of    the 
coveted    eastern    provinces    of    Asia 
Minor,  which  she  feels  is  her  right 
to  take  at  the  proper  time  in  payment 
of  the  old  war  debt.  While  it  might 
be   natural   to   wish   that   the   allies 
might    finish   their    task   by   taking 
Constantinople  and  driving  the  Turk 
utterly  out  of  Europe,  it  is  yet  likely, 
and  yet  to  be  hoped,  that  the  new  and 
boastful  cabinet  may  see  itself  com- 
pelled to  submit,  like  that  of  Kiamil, 
so  that  this  bloody  war  may  cease. 
It  will  take  many  years  to  recover 
from    the    fearful    loss    of    life    and 
wealth,  and  many  widows  and  chil- 
dren must  suffer,  and  many  maids 
remain  unwed,  for  such  is  the  bitter 
harvest    of    successful    war — much 
more  of  disastrous  defeat. 

Our  Saint  Helena 

Pure,  simple  goodness  gets  its  hon- 
ors as  well  as  deserves  them.  The 
whole  country  is  warmly  interested 


in  the  marriage  of  Helen  Gould,  and 
the  papers  have  given  pages  to  the  ac- 
count of  it.  It  is  not  because  she  is 
rich,  but  because  her  goodness  has 
gilded  the  gold  of  her  wealth.  She 
inherited  millions;  and  while  others 
made  a  show  of  their  fortunes  and  in- 
dulged themselves  in  their  pleasures, 
she  resolved  as  a  young  woman  to  de- 
mote herself  to  making  people  better 
^nd  happier,  particularly  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  employes  of  railroads 
wen  other  than  those  in  which  her 
wealth  was  invested. 

It  will  be  hard  to  speak  of  her  here- 
after by  any  other  name  than  that 
by  which  she  has  been  known.  The 
name  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is 
changed  after  his  death,  Mutsutito  to 
Meiji,  as  if  he  had  been  canonized; 
but  to  the  common  memory  of  men 
our  saint  will  still  remain  plain,  good 
Helen  Gould;  quiet,  retiring,  benefi- 
cent Helen  Gould ;  devoted  to  self -for- 
getful good  works.  She  has  married, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it;  it  proves  her 
human  yet,  one  of  us,  good  to  be  sure, 
but  not  too  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food.  Many  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  have  been  glad  to  offer  their 
strictly  limited  contributions  to  be 
gathered  into  modest  gifts  of  homage 
for  her  wedding,  and  we  are  sure  she 
will  prize  them  more  than  the  dia- 
monds and  pearls  of  her  millionaire 
friends. 

Tillman  and  Blease 

For  once  we  are  with  Senator  Till- 
man in  his  attack  on  Governor 
Blease,  of  South  Carolina.  What  we 
have  against  Governor  Blease  is  his 
defense  of  lynching,  and  his  later 
threat  in  a  message  to  the  legislature 
of  murder  against  editors  who  criti- 
cise him,  particularly  directed 
against  Mr.  Gonzales,  editor  of  the 
Columbia  State,  whose  brother  was 
murdered  by  a  nephew  of  Senator 
Tillman  for  editorial  comments 
which  the  nephew  did  not  like.  Gov- 
ernor Blease  goes  so  far  as  to  re- 
mind Editor  Gonzales  that  his 
brother's  murderer  was  acquitted. 
If  a  man  so  vilified  "defends  his 
honor  with  blood,"  asks  the  Gover- 
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nor,  "who  will  blame  him?"  If  some 
restriction  is  not  placed  on  these 
journals,  he  says,  some  newspaper 
man  is  likely  to  be  killed  and  "upon 
your  heads  will  be  the  blood  of  that 
man,"  that  is,  on  the  heads  of  legis- 
lators who  did  not  muzzle  the  press. 
This  adds  another  justifiable  cause 
for  murder  to  those  mentioned  by 
our  Texas  correspondent,  who  would 
give  liberty  to  kill  a  man  who  had 
injured  a  woman  of  his  family  or 
had  given  harbor  to  the  injurer,  and 
to  one  who  robbed  a  man  of  his  prop- 
erty, leaving  him  helpless.  We  pre- 
sume that  other  proper  occasions  for 
murder  will  be  added. 

Governor  Blease,  who  was  inaugu- 
rated for  a  second  term  last  Mon- 
day after  a  whirlwind  campaign,  is 
bitterly  attacked  by  Senator  Tillman 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  South 
Carolina  legislature,  which  calls  the 
Governor  a  "demagog"  and  a  "low 
type  of  man,"  who  has  the  gift  of 
"bamboozling"  the  honest  and  inno- 
cent citizens,  precisely  the  way,  we 
well  remember,  that  Tillman  himself 
was  described  in  the  Columbia  State 
and  the  Charleston  News  and  Cour- 
ier, when  he  was  running  for  Gov- 
ernor. Our  readers  will  not  forget 
that  Governor  Blease  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Governors  in  Richmond  in 
connection  with  his  speeches  defend- 
ing lynch  law,  boasted  that  the  people 
would  elect  him  Senator.  The  popular 
primary  is  not  unlikely  to  elect  him, 
as  he  has  much  of  that  art  of  rousing 
the  masses  which  Mr.  Tillman  had  in 
his  younger  days.  Senator  Tillman's 
experience  at  Washington  has  not  a 
little  tamed  him,  and  Governor  Blease 
has  picked  up  his  pitchfork. 

Oklahoma  in  the  Cabinet 

The  papers  which  have  much  to 
say  of  Mr.  Wilson's  prospective  Cab- 
inet have  very  little  to  say  of  the  fact 
that  both  houses  of  the  Oklahoma 
legislature  have  past  a  resolution 
asking  Mr.  Wilson  to  give  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Rogers,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and 
that  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  has 
endorsed  the  request. 

Those  who  read  the  article  in  The 


Independent  of  January  2  by  Mr. 
Grant  Foreman  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  of  the  former  In- 
dian Territory  now  incorporated  in 
Oklahoma,  are  being  crowded  out  of 
their  holdings  given  them  by  the 
Dawes  Commission,  and  on  the  ef- 
forts to  remove  what  protection 
was  then  promised  them,  will  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  effort  to 
put  in  control  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  under  which  is  the  In- 
dian Bureau,  a  man  who  will  be 
pledged  to  get  for  the  white  people 
what  they  want.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
urged  by  the  Oklahoma  press  ever 
since  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson,  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  selected 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  because 
of  the  many  intricate  questions  aris- 
ing in  that  State  which  must  be 
worked  out  thru  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

It  must  be  plain  that  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  can  best  be  conserved 
by  officials  who  are  in  no  way  biased 
by  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
interests  of  the  white  people  of  the 
State.  A  man  selected  by  the  white 
people  would  assume  his  office  with 
a  handicap  that  would  not  permit 
justice  to  the  Indians.  The  fact  that 
he  is  selected  and  endorsed  by  the 
Oklahoma  legislature  ought  to  be  the 
very  reason  why  he  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  fact  that  the  Senators  of  half 
a  dozen  mountain  States  have  united 
in  a  combination  to  secure  a  far- 
Western  man  for  that  Secretaryship 
may  well  lead  friends  of  the  conser- 
vation policy  as  to  national  control 
of  public  parks  to  see  to  it  that  the 
new  administration  does  not  turn 
them  over  to  State  control.  They  be- 
long to  the  whole  country. 

In  Brief 

The  military  men  demand  that  the  entire 
Canal  Zone,  ten  miles  wide,  be  excluded 
from  residence  and  cultivation  and  left  to 
jungle,  f.o  as  to  prevent  sudden  sorties  bj 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  What  a  pity! 
Can  it  be  necessary? 

We  are  waiting  to  see  if  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  will   revoke  the  charter  of 
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Coatesville,  the  town  which  burnt  a  man 
alive,  and  whose  citizens  acquit  all  tried  for 
the  murder.  The  very  suggestion  by  the 
Governor  is  a  lasting  brand. 

We  fail  to  see  why  rosaries,  and  scapulars 
should  have  been  taken  away  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  convicted  dynamiters  when 
searched  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  put  in 
prison  clothes.  They  are  not  dangerous,  and 
might  be  very  properly  helpful  to  character 
and  discipline. 

We  like  Mr.  Wilson's  promise  that  when 
President  he  will  look  up  the  conditions  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. If  half  of  what  Mr.  McKelway  said 
at  a  conference  last  Sunday  is  true,  the 
District  is  run  in  the  interest  of  land  specu- 
lation, and  this  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Congress. 

In  one  respect  Korea  has  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  us.  The  written  language  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  Four  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago  the  Minister  of  Ceremonies  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  that  formed  the 
native  script,  and  he  said,  "A  person  of  in- 
telligence can  learn  it  in  a  morning,  and 
the  stupidest  person  in  a  few  days." 

Professor  Patten,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  writes  us  that  the  opinions 
attributed  to  him  about  economy  in  an  edi- 
torial of  January  2  were  based  on  false 
printed  reports.  He  says: 

I  have  never  made  any  such  statements  as  you 
attribute  to  me,  and  have  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion denied  doing  so.  The  whole  affair  was  man- 
ufactured in  a  newspaper  office  that  did  not 
even  have  a  reporter  at  the  church  when  I  was 
speaking. 

We  greatly  regret  having  been  thus  mislead. 

We  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm 
the  statement  lately  made  by  Cardinal 
Farley  that  he  has  found  in  traveling  thru 
the  country  very  little  bigotry  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  believe  that  there  is 
no  great  amount  of  bigotry  of  Catholics 
against  Protestants,  and  yet  we  have  been 
requested  to  copy  from  the  Western  Catholic 
this  oath  of  the  profession  of  faith  which  a 
convert  is  required  to  take: 

With  a  sincere  heart,  therefore,  and  with  un- 
feigned faith,  I  detest  and  abjure  every  error, 
heresy  and  sect,  opposed  to  the  said  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Roman  Church.  So  help  me  God,  and 
these  His  holy  gospels,  which  I  touch  with  my 
hand. 

The  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  was  right  in  deciding  that  the 
introduction  into  the  Suffrage  bill  of  votes 
for  women,  so  changed  the  nature  of  the 
bill  that  it  would  have  to  be  withdrawn.    If 


this  should  defeat  the  Ministry  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  for  it  would  compel  a 
new  election  and  delay  home  rule  for  Ire- 
land and  Welsh  disestablishment.  And  it 
is  the  women  who  have  done  it.  Perhaps 
too  much  was  attempted  by  this  Parlia- 
ment. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  in  honest  deference 
to  the  popular  will,  and  in  defiance  of  their 
own  political  prejudice,  the  Oregon  legisla- 
ture, which  has  a  large  Republican  ma- 
jority, elected  as  United  States  Senator 
Harry  Law,  Democrat,  who  had  received 
the  largest  popular  vote  in  the  primary 
election  in  November.  Thus  the  legislature, 
like  the  Presidential  electors,  becomes  a 
mere  registering  body. 

An  evidence  of  the  peaceful  condition  in 
China  appears  in  the  convention  held  last 
month  in  Peking  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  when  450  delegates 
were  present  from  14  different  provinces. 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai  gave  them  a  for- 
mal reception,  the  first  of  its.  kind,  and 
addressed  them  most  appreciatively,  prais- 
ing their  work,  and  they  responded  with 
cheers  and  wishing  the  Republic  "ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand"  years  of 
peace   and   prosperity. 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  last  Friday  night,  ex- 
President  Eliot,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  around  the  world,  stated  that 
the  Eastern  nations  have  not  yet  learned 
the  meaning  of  "brotherhood,"  and  with 
the  exception  of  Japan  do  not  know  how  to 
arrive  at  truth  by  induction.  These  were* 
the  only  fundamental  inferiorities  he  found 
in  the  East.  He  also  showed  that  Japan 
had  nothing  possibly  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose  by  a  war  with  any  European 
nation,  or  with  us.  All  of  which  sounds 
sensible. 

A  physician  of  eminence,  who  is  also 
a  Latinist,  objects  to  our  use  of  the  word 
vaccination  when  he  thinks  we  should  have 
used  inoculation.  We  do  not  accept  the  cor- 
rection. The  derivation  of  the  former  word 
from  the  cow  is  now  quite  forgotten  in  its 
use  in  all  languages..  Inoculation  is  now 
used  to  mean  the  transmission  of  a  dis- 
ease, while  vaccination  has  come  to  mean 
the  transmission  of  a  milder  form  of  a 
disease  to  protect  against  the  virulent 
form.  The  Bacterial  Therapist  calls  itself 
"a  journal  of  vaccine  therapy,"  and  in  its 
November  number  it  uses  vaccines  ten 
times  in  its  tables  of  contents. 
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The  world  will  never  forget  the 
great  catastrophe  of  1913.  By  the 
side  of  it,  the  losses  by  fire,  earth- 
quake, plague,  and  battle  in  all  the 
centuries  fade  into  mere  incidents. 
The  recovery  from  this  overwhelm- 
ing disaster  took  years  of  patient  and 
painful  labor,  but  perhaps  the  lessons 
it  taught  will  be  worth  all  the  tragedy 
that  is  now  passed  into  the  world's 
greatest  chapter  of  loss. 

It  began  in  an  absolutely  obscure 
and  unknown  man  who  was  shoveling 
coal  into  a  furnace  which  supplied 
power  for  a  machine  shop  in  New 
York. 

The  man  complained,  one  night 
after  work,  of  a  strange  feeling  in 
his  hands.  It  was  not  pain  nor  numb- 
ness, but  an  inability  to  open  and 
shut  his  fingers.  When  he  went  to  his 
place  of  work  the  next  morning  he 
found  that  he  could  not  pick  up  his 
shovel.  He  was  promptly  discharged 
and  another  man  was  doing  his  work 
before  he  was  out  of  the  shop. 

The  man  afflicted  with  this'  trouble 
went  home  and  told  his  wife.  She 
could  not  see  any  signs  of  trouble 
and  scolded  him  for  being  lazy.  But 
before  night  she  herself  was  com- 
plaining of  the  same  inability  to  open 
and  shut  her  fingers  or  use  her  hands 
in  housework.  These  people  were  too 
poor  to  hire  a  servant  and  the  wife 
did  all  the  work  of  cooking,  wash- 
ing, and  general  house  labor. 

Both  the  man  and  his  wife  began 
to  be  frightened  and  before  dark 
they  visited  an  infirmary  which  was 
a  part  of  a  social  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood. 

<  When  they  explained  their  condi- 
tion the  young  physician  in  charge 
treated  it  as  a  case  of  temporary 
muscular  paralysis,  gave  them  a 
prescription  and  sent  them  away. 

But  the  strange  inability  to  use  the 
hands  continued  and  the  man  and  his 


wife  came  back  to  the  infirmary  the 
next  morning.  To  their  surprise, 
which  had  in  it  a  vague  but  deepen- 
ing sense  of  terror,  a  line  of  men  and 
women  was  formed  at  the  infirmary 
all  complaining  of  the  same  strange 
inability  to  use  the  hands. 

As  the  man  and  his  wife  stood  wait- 
ing in  the  line  they  compared  notes 
with  those  in  front  and  behind.  In 
every  case  the  symptoms  were  identi- 
cal. There  was  no  numbness  and  no 
pain.  Every  other  faculty  of  mind 
and  body  was  sound.  Only  the  hands 
had  ceased  from  their  functions. 
They  were  as  absolutely  useless  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  off. 

When  the  furnace  stoker  and  his 
wife  reached  the  doctor's  room,  after 
waiting  in  line  several  hours,  they 
found,  not  the  young  physician  who 
had  prescribed  for  them  the  night  be- 
fore, but  a  room  full  of  the  greatest 
doctors  of  New  York. 

It  would  have  been  ludicrous,  if 
after  events  had  not  resulted  in  such 
supreme  disaster,  to  note  the  baffled 
faces  and  hear  the  excited  dialog 
of  these  famous  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. An  absolutely  new  disease  had 
broken  into  the  world's  catalog 
within  twenty-four  hours.  There  was 
literally  no  parallel  to  it  in  all  the 
history  of  disease.  It  baffled  all  diag- 
nosis and  was  apparently  beyond  all 
reach  of  cure.  And  all  the  cases  were 
exactly  similar.  There  had  been  no 
paralysis,  no  stroke.  There  was  no 
lesion  of  any  other  organ.  All  other 
faculties  were  intact.  Perfectly 
rugged  working  men  in  the  line  that 
continued  to  lengthen  out  every  hour 
with  portentous  rapidity,  gave  the 
same  testimony  in  reply  to  rapid  fire 
questions.  Each  reported  a  perfect 
absence  of  pain  or  discomfort.  Every 
part  of  the  body  was  doing  its  nor- 
mal work,  except  the  hands.  They  had 
absolutely     suspended     their    accus- 
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tomed  labor.  The  fingers  refused  to 
hold  tools.  The  hands  were  dead  to 
the  common  work  of  the  hand. 

Twenty-four  hours  went  by,  and 
the  third  day  after  the  furnace  man 
had  found  himself  unable  to  pick  up 
his  shovel  all  the  New  York  papers 
were  giving  whole  pages  to  accounts 
of  the  new  and  astounding  disease,  if 
disease  was  the  right  word  to  use. 
Every  paper  in  the  city  was  hysterical 
over  it.  For  once  every  daily  was 
characterized  as  a  red-ink  shriek  of 
mingled  sensationalism  and  terror 
and  anger  combined.  Even  the  New 

York contained  a  front 

page  editorial  in  letters  an  inch  long 
demanding  that  Congress  suspend  all 
other  business  and  that  the  powers  of 
the  entire  nation  be  centered  upon 
some  solution  for  what  promised  to 
be,  if  something  did  not  stop  it,  the 
greatest  human  tragedy  since  the 
world  began. 

And  indeed  the  editorial  spoke 
even  more  prophetically  than  the 
gifted  editor  could  possibly  imagine. 
At  the  end  of  another  twenty-four 
hours  all  the  people  of  New  York  sud- 
denly realized  with  a  shock  that  was 
stupendous,  the  catastrophe  that  had 
fallen  like  a  lightening  stroke  on 
civilization. 

In  the  first  place,  not  a  single  daily 
paper  in  the  city  was  fully  printed. 
The  Times  appeared  with  four  pages, 
and  not  a  line  of  foreign  news.  The 
Tribune  had  an  issue  of  three  pages 
and  a  half.  Subscribers  who  secured 
copies  looked  in  dazed  wonder  at  the 
blank  spaces.  The  Sun  had  started 
with  an  issue  that  looked  like  a  cheap 
weekly,  but  the  net  result  was  two 
pages  of  printed  matter,  nearly  every 
line  of  it  a  hysterical  account  of  the 
catastrophe. 

But  the  papers  were  only  an  item 
that  third  day  of  the  hand  failure. 
The  civilization  of  ages  was  begin- 
ning to  come  to  a  standstill.  Before 
night  of  that  day  not  a  wheel  was 
turning  on  the  elevated,  in  the  sub- 
way or  on  the  surface  railroads.  Not 
an  elevator  was  running,  except  with 
rare  exception,  in  any  of  the  sky- 
scrapers or  hotels.  Ocean  steamers  lay 


still  at  the  docks.  Others  that  had 
been  overdue  could  be  seen  tossing 
curiously  about  all  over  the  harbor. 
The  ferryboats  were  either  still  in 
their  slips,  or  floating  helpless  on 
the  river.  Automobiles  and  carriages 
presented  the  same  curious  picture 
in  Broadway  and  thruout  all  the 
streets.  Some  were  standing  perfect- 
ly still  across  car  tracks.  Others  were 
being  driven  by  men  who  bore  on 
their  faces  marks  of  a  white  terror 
that  before  the  week  was  over  was 
the  most  vivid  thing  that  stood  out 
clear  to  the  bewildered  consciousness 
of  the  multitude. 

For  when  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  had  passed,  men  and  women  of 
all  ranks  of  life  realized  that  the 
common,  dirty,  human  hand  of  every- 
day toil  had  ceased  to  do  its  work. 

Weeks  after,  when  the  regular 
work  of  the  world  had  been  resumed, 
certain  facts  were  made  clear,  among 
them  the  following: 

The  strange  disease  for  which  no 
name  was  ever  found,  affected  only 
the  hands  of  men  and  women  who 
were  engaged  in  what  may  roughly 
be  called  common  labor,  i.  e.,  labor 
for  which  days  wages  is  paid,  or  labor 
which  was  daily  handling  tools.  It  may 
interest  our  readers  who  have  only 
heard  of  the  great  catastrophe  to  see 
a  list  of  those  who  were  afflicted.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  disease 
did  not  impair  any  other  faculty  or 
organ  of  the  body.  These  were  not 
hospital  cases.  The  hands  simply 
ceased  work.  They  could  no  longer 
hold  tools  or  do  the  common  task  re- 
quired of  the  hand. 

The  people  generally  affected  all 
over  the  world  were : 

Stokers;  servants  in  hotels  and 
private  houses ;  railroad  firemen  and 
furnace  men ;  farmers ;  elevator  men ; 
men  in  machine  shops;  newspaper 
men  in  the  machinery  part  of  the 
press  work ;  cooks  and  their  helpers ; 
drivers  of  trucks,  carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles; servant  men  and  women  in 
every  department  of  labor;  men  en- 
gaged in  sewer  and  street  construc- 
tion ;  carpenters  and  sailors ;  firemen ; 
garbage  handlers ;  and  in  general  all 
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men  and  women  whose  living  was 
made  by  doing  the  dirty,  dangerous 
or  common  work  of  the  world  which 
simply  calls  for  physical  labor  and 
the  hourly  use  of  the  human  hand. 

It  was  noted  afterwards  that  men 
and  women  who  lived  without  using 
their  hands  as  the  first  means  of  a 
living  were  exempt  from  the  strange 
disease. 

Ministers,  newspaper  editors,  au- 
thors, poets,  singers,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness men,  financiers,  magnates,  Wall 
Street  brokers,  speculators,  poli- 
ticians, actors,  and  society  leaders 
were  immune. 

But  before  another  twenty-four 
hours  of  that  eventful  week  the  most 
astonishing  sights  were  witnessed  in 
New  York  and  all  over  the  world. 

The  rich  people  in  the  big  houses 
on  Fifth  avenue  were  trying  to  cook 
their  own  meals  and  make  their  own 
beds  and  scrub  their  own  floors. 
Libraries  of  interesting  books  could 
be  written  about  their  tragic  attempts 
to  take  care  of  their  own  bodies.  Not 
a  servant  could  be  found  who  could 
use  his  hands  to  cook,  drive,  dress  or 
care  for  these  people.  Men  who  had 
not  blacked  their  own  boots  for  years 
at  first  made  the  attempt,  but  before 
the  week  was  over  the  tragedy  about 
them  made  them  forget  and  ignore  all 
such  superfluities  of  living.  For  New 
York  was  dropping  down  into  literal 
ruin.  There  was  no  one  any  longer  to 
run  the  machinery  that  brought  light, 
heat,  or  power  to  the  city.  No  one  left 
to  provide  for  the  carrying  off  of 
garbage,  sewage,  or  filth.  No  women 
to  be  found  to  scrub  the  floors,  of 
hotels  at  night.  The  churches  were 
closed.  The  great  hotels  contained 
dazed,  jostling,  half-insane  richly 
dressed  millionaires  who  were  going 
mad  for  common  bread,  which  could 
not  be  bought  for  any  price. 

The  money  kings  of  Broadway  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  members,  presi- 
dents of  banks,  financiers  held  a 
great  meeting  out  of  doors  in  Central 
Park. 

They  were  absolutely  powerless  to 
suggest  a  single  remedy  for  the 
tragedy.  The  value  of  money  was  ab- 


solutely nil.  One  of  the  richest  men  in 
New  York  offered  $100,000,000  for  a 
cook  to  come  to  his  house  and  start  a 
fire  in  a  little  coal  stove  and  bake  a 
loaf  of  bread.  The  richest  man  offered 
to  do  it  for  $200,000,000  if  the  other 
would  make  five  cents  worth  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  the  man  was  unable  to 
find  a  single  human  hand  in  New 
York  that  was  able  to  bring  together 
the  materials  for  such  a  ferment. 

This  was  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
day,  when  New  York  began  to  be 
aware  that  it  was  starving  to  death. 

Food,  fresh  food,  of  any  sort  was 
not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Those 
human  hands  that  ordinarily  worked 
so  incessantly  and  unknown  to  bring 
food,  luxuries  to  the  leisure  and  the 
pampered  and  the  idle  class,  and 
common  food  to  the  poor  as  well, 
food,  of  any  sort,  was  not  to  be  had. 

Civilization  was  dying.  And  all  on 
account  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
common  human  hands  to  open  and 
shut  their  fingers  and  handle  tools  of 
labor  and  bear  back  and  forth  bur- 
dens. And  there  was  no  plague.  No 
pestilence.  No  famine.  No  war.  The 
men  and  women  affected,  for  the 
most  part  plain,  common,  unknown 
people,  were  not  suffering  any 
pain  and  were  not  in  need  of 
hospital  attendance.  They  walked 
the  streets  with  the  rest  of  the 
multitudes  that  swarmed  there, 
driven  from  their  homes  for  lack  of 
light  and  heat  and  comfort,  out  of 
houses  and  hotels  that  were  with  be- 
wildering rapidity  becoming  unin- 
habitable on  account  of  absolute  neg- 
lect, the  neglect  that  followed  the  in- 
ability of  the  common  hand  to  do  its 
common  work. 

The  detailed  history  of  that  as- 
tounding world  experience  can  never 
be  told  by  a  world  of  historians.  The 
experiences  were  so  unique,  they  were 
so  completely  without  a  parallel,  they 
culminated  in  one  overwhelming  dis- 
aster after  another  so  rapidly  that 
no  historian  or  group  of  historians 
could  compile  any  real  story  of  what 
actually  occurred. 

Men  and  women  who  had  never  be- 
fore used  their  hands  in  manual  labor 
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began  to  take  up  unaccustomed  tasks 
in  the  terror  and  necessity  of  simply 
holding  off  Death  a  little  longer.  The 
rich  and  cultured,  the  prima  donna 
and  the  doctor  of  divinity,  the  college 
president  and  the  delicate  lady  of 
fashion,  caught  up  tools,  shoveled 
coal,  prepared  food,  tried  to  run  en- 
gines and  elevators  and  put  in  motion 
the  complex  wheels  of  modern  civil- 
ized movement.  It  would  have  been 
laughable  if  all  their  efforts  had  not 
been  surrounded  with  deepest  tragedy 
to  see  the  human  hand  so  awkwardly 
trying  to  adjust  itself  to  the  task  of 
keeping  the  world  from  falling  to 
pieces,  that  world  which  the  people 
were  learning  so  fast  was  not  de- 
pendent on  their  money  or  learning, 
or  culture,  or  news,  or  art,  or  music, 
but  simply  on  the  going  to  work  every 
day  of  multitudes  of  coarse,  common, 
for  the  most  part  grimy  hands  of 
coarse,  grimy. men  and  women. 

But  among  the  multitude  of  facts 
noted  during  the  attempts  of  un- 
skilled and  untaught  hands  to  do  the 
world's  work  was  this  one :  as  soon  as 
such  hands  had  begun  to  acquire  any 
skill  in  the  task  the  same  inability 
to  use  them  became  apparent.  The 
owner  of  those  hands  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  common  toil.  He  was  a  vic- 
tim with  his  fellows. 

And  so  as  the  hours  of  the  world 
were  multiplied  the  world  rolled  on 
to  extinction.  Civilization  stood  still. 
The  cities  were  filled  with  bewildered 
masses.  All  rank  was  obliterated. 
Afterwards  men  recalled  how  quiet 
the  streets  were.  And  many  other  in- 
cidents were  recalled,  to  show  how 
leveling  the  process  of  hand  loss  had 
reduced  all  mankind. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day 
of  this  memorable  week,  the  man  who, 
as  far  as  any  reliable  history  can 
show,  was  the  first  in  New  York  to 
complain  of  the  loss  of  his  hand 
power  suddenly  exclaimed  to  his 
wife:  "I  believe  I  can  use  one  of  my 
hands !" 

He  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it  with 
fascination.  In  the  days  of  his  honest 
toil  he  could  not  have  looked  with 
more  exquisite  delight  on  a  bag  of 


gold  held  up  before  his  eyes  as  a  gift. 

His  wife  repeated  his  exclamation 
for  herself.  The  week's  horrors  had 
brought  them  both  to  the  verge  of 
death.  One  hand  good!  Thank  God! 
By  night  the  man  and  his  wife  went 
singing  for  joy  thru  the  streets,  and 
as  if  with  one  tongue  their  shout  was 
echoed  by  the  world's  millions,  for 
at  the  same  instant  all  human  hands 
of  honest  toil  were  released,  and  with 
a  universal  cry  of  thanksgiving  the 
world  leaped  to  work  again. 

How  long,  did  you  say?  Just  one 
week !  One  short  week  of  the  world's 
civilization,  the  scarred,  roughed, 
coarse,  wrinkled,  hard,  broken  nailed, 
dirty  hands  of  the  world's  unknown 
and  often  despised  hands  held  no 
tools,  performed  no  day's  work.  And, 
0,  for  the  losses,  the  frightful  ruins, 
the  desolation  and  world-wide  trag- 
edy of  that  short  week ! 

But  what  a  lesson  for  the  world !  O 
God,  our  Father,  help  us  not  to  for- 
get it!  0  help  .us,  of  this  money- 
loving,  ease-loving  generation  never 
to  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  men 
and  women  who  work  with  their 
hands  for  us,  to  keep  our  homes 
going,  to  roll  the  wheels  of  our  civili- 
zation forward,  to  make  possible  our 
churches  and  our  schools  and  our 
cities  and  our  very  life.  0  Thou  who 
didst  work  for  some"  great  reason 
eighteen  years  in  a  shop  and  only  two 
or  three  out  in  the  world,  help  us  to 
think  with  deep  kindness  of  all  men 
and  women  who  toil  with  the  hand. 
And  if  we  ourselves  have  to  make  our 
daily  bread  by  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  our  fingers  around  some  tool 
of  labor,  0,  we  beseech  Thee,  give 
us  a  God-vision  of  our  kingly  task  and 
support  us  thru  the  day's  common- 
place drudgery  with  the  inspiring 
truth  that  we  are  needed  to  keep  the 
world  alive,  and  make  our  hands  to 
do  honest  toil  today  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  made  tables  and  stools  and 
common  things  for  the  people  of 
Nazareth.  And  may  every  man  and 
woman  in  all  the  world  learn  how  to 
do  some  needful  and  honest  work 
with  his  hands.  Amen. 

Topcka,  Kan. 


Women  Who  Will  Help  Men 

The  Meaning  and  Promise  of  the  Feminist  Movement 

By  Beatrice  Harraden 

Author  of  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night,  Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise,  Etc. 

I  have  never  quite  known  the  ex-  advantages    and    disabilities    which 

act  meaning  of  the  word  "feminist,"  would    hamper    their    progress    or 

but  if  it  means  someone  who,  without  handicap  their  efforts  in  the  fierce 

being  in  the  least  hostile  to  men,  be-  competition  and  struggle  of  modern 

lieves  in  her  own  sex,  is  proud  of  it,  life. 

and  claims  for  it  equal  opportunities  They  need,  too,  and  will,  of  course, 

with  men  in  all  walks  of  life  and  en-  need  increasingly,  that  their  manifest 

deavor,  equal  freedom,  equal  justice,  ,  capabilities    should    be    granted    an 

equal  fair  play,  and  equal  pay  for  ever-widening  scope  for  expression, 

equal    work    honestly    accomplished,  and  their  natures  a  true  and  not  a 

and,  of  course,  equal  citizenship,  then  fictitious  freedom  for  development  on 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  born  a  their    own     lines,     as    independent 

"feminist"  and  still  prouder  to  re-  human  beings. 

cord  that  I  was  brought  up  in  cir-  The  Woman  Movement,  especially 

cumstances  that  fostered  feminism,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 

For  I  had  the  immense  joy  and  ad-  shows  us  clearly  of  what  the  ordinary 

vantage  of  owning  a  father  who,  as  a  woman   is   capable.   Nothing  in  the 

matter  of  course,  and  without  even  whole  history  of  the  agitation  has 

discussing  the   matter,   took   it   for  been  so  delightful  and  interesting  as 

granted    that    his    girls    and    boys  to  watch  the  quick  growth  and  evo- 

should   have   equal   chances   in   life,  lution  of  the  average  woman  who  has 

equal  help  and  equal  indulgence.  had  no  special  upbringing  and  who 

Looking  back  now  I  realize  with  has  not  been  born  and  bred  in  an  at- 

wonder  how  greatly  in  advance  of  mosphere  which  would  naturally  f os- 

his  time  he  was,  inasmuch  as  he  was  ter  such  a  development, 

conscious  of  holding  no  views  on  the  Sometimes,  to  be  quite  candid,  I 

subject,  and  certainly  used  no  grand  have  felt  my  whole  pride  of  judg- 

sounding    words,    but    simply    went  ment  upset  by  a  sudden  revelation 

straight  ahead  and  acted.  Surely  the  that  a  woman  whom  I  have  been  ac- 

finest  gospel  that  could  be  preached  customed  to  look  upon  as  rather  silly 

on  behalf  of  any  cause  is  the  gospel  and   idle,   possesses,   without   doubt, 

of  deeds,  not  words.  some      definite,      practical      quality 

But  if  I  had  never  been  a  feminist  hitherto  unguessed  at  even  by  herself, 

before  I  should  certainly  become  one  some  splendid  gift  of  initiative,  and 

now.   The  most  superficial  thinkers  some  valuable  power  of  organization 

must  see  for  themselves  that  we  are  and    administration    waiting    to    be 

up  against  new  problems  and  con-  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 

fronted  with  new  and  ever-changing  the  State  and  the  Empire.  When  you 

possibilities  in  the  economic  and  in-  add    to    this    her    contribution    of 

dustrial  arena.  courage  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  her 

Whether  men  like  it  or  not,  persistence,  self-reliance,  daring, 
whether  women,  themselves,  like  it  or  self-sacrifice,  indifference  to  scorn 
not,  the  fact  stands  staring  us  in  the  and  ridicule,  and  utter  disregard  of 
face  that  women  of  all  classes  are  personal  suffering,  both  physical  and 
being  drawn  more  and  more  every  mental,  you  have  before  you  for  con- 
day  into  the  labor  market,  and  in  templation  a  picture  which  has  never 
these  circumstances  it  is  an  injustice,  before  been  invested  in  any  move- 
as  well  as  a  cruelty  that  they  should  ment. 
be  allowed  to  suffer  under  any  dis-  Psychologists  may  well  rub  their 
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eyes  and  exclaim,  "Hullo,  what's  this? 
This  really  means  something.  This  is 
what  really  counts."  It  does  count.  It 
means  that  feminism  is  not  going  to 
be  confined  to  a  small  class  of  excep- 
tional people,  but  is  destined  to  wind 
its  way  like  a  strong,  beneficent  river 
watering  the  dry  and  arid  places  of 
the  world. 

Beneficent?  Yes,  that's  the  word, 
and  here  is  the  most  characteristic 
reason  why  one  should  be  a  feminist. 
For  by  means  of  these  very  abilities, 
the  free  exercise  of  which  is  claimed 
by  feminism  as  an  individual  and 
egoistic  right,  there  is  important  al- 
truistic work  waiting  to  be  done, 
which  women  care  passionately  to 
push  to  successful  issue.  I  mean  all 
matters  touching  upon  the  care  and 
concern  of  children:  honest  legisla- 
tion for  abolishing  the  White  Slave 
traffic  and  combating  the  social  evil : 
and  pressing  social  and  economic  re- 
forms, some  of  which  will  make  it 
permanently  impossible,  for  instance, 
that  fifty  thousand  sweated  women 
should  be  working  fifteen  hours  a 
day  at  the  rate  of  a  few  pennies  an 
hour. 

Why  should  men  fear  the  march  of 
feminism?  Is  it  just  the  fear  of  the 
abstract  unknown?  Well,  a  few  sac- 
rifices  and  a  few  readjustments  on 
their  part  and  they  are  gainers  rather 
than  losers  in  the  new  relationship 
between  the  sexes. 

To  take  one  single  example,  which 
nevertheless  includes  a  whole  list  of 
helpful  possibilities:  the  modern 
woman  has  learnt,  and  is  learning, 
from  her  own  experience,  something 
of  the  strain  and  stress  of  outside  life 
which  men  bear  so  uncomplainingly. 
She  realizes  increasingly  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  fret  and  friction  of  the 
daily  routine  in  the  office.  She  exacts 
less,  demands  less  from  her  bread- 
winner, because  she  understands 
more. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  that 
breadwinner,  and  feel  that  this  must 


indeed  be  a  difficult  time  for  him  if  he 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Woman 
Movement.  At  any  moment  the  yery 
quietest  female  member  of  his  family 
may  give  him  such  a  shock  and  sur- 
prise that  no  wonder,  indeed,  if  he 
believe  the  foundations  of  his  home 
are  in  unsafe  condition. 

Sometimes,  when  going  to  the  city 
rather  early,  I  sit  opposite  to  him  in 
the  tube,  I  long  to  reassure  him  that 
all  is  well  in  his  home,  that  all  will 
come  out  right,  that  women  are  not 
hating  men  as  men,  but  only  as  paltry 
party  politicians — and  surely  no  one 
need  mind  that! — and  that  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  stand  loyally  by  his  women, 
relinquish  a  few  of  his  traditions  and 
prejudices,  relax  a  little  of  his  mental 
rigidity,  and  remember  for  his  tran- 
quility that,  whatever  her  new  de- 
velopments, the  inborn  pitifulness  in 
a  woman's  nature  will  always  be  there 
for  a  man  in  all  times  of  his  need  and 
distress,  and  the  greater  the  knowl- 
edge the  more  tender  that  pitifulness. 

Lots  of  other  things,  too,  I  would 
like  to  tell  him.  I  would  like  to  remind 
him  that  whenever  women  have 
fought  and  striven  for  a  cause  dear 
to  man  he  has  admired  them  whole- 
heartedly— even  canonized  them ! 
Why  should  he  admire  them  less  when 
they  are  fighting  for  themselves  ? 

And  I  would  like  to  tell  him  that 
when  he  no  longer  is  here  to  protect 
his  womenkind,  his  protection  will 
nevertheless  hover  over  them  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  if  he  has  given 
them  the  equipment  with  which  to 
fight  the  battle  of  active  life  and  full 
rights  of  citizenship  as  a  weapon  of 
defense  against  the  ever-encroaching 
inroads  into  their  private  and  per- 
sonal life — inroads  obviously  fore- 
shadowed by  this  new  domestic  legis- 
lation. 

Who  knows  what  a  few  years  may 
bring  forth?  Already  official  tyranny 
stands  waiting  on  the  doorstep. 

London,  England. 


Western  Types  of  Higher  Education 

By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

[Professor  Hart  was  the  first  of  the  Harvard  professors  to  be  sent  to  the  western 
colleges  according  to  the  new  exchange  system  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  As 
the  author  of  Studies  in  American  Education  (1895)  and  numerous  works  on  Amer- 
ican history,  government  and  social  conditions,  Professor  Hart's  observation  on  educa- 
tional conditions  in  tl.e  West  are  of  especial  interest  and  value. — Editor.] 


Seven  months  spent  in  the  West,  a 
considerable  part  of  it  in  close  touch 
with  higher  education,  leaves  a  vivid 
and  favorable  impression  of  the  con- 
ditions of  intellectual  and  pedagogi- 
cal progress  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  West  is  an  indefinite  term; 
for,  fifty  years  ago,  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo  were  Western  cities;  and 
nowadays  you  meet  in  Colorado  peo- 
ple who  claim  to  come  from  the  East 
because  they  live  in  Chicago.  To  most 
cis-Allegheny  minds  the  West  is  any- 
where out  beyond  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  River. 

This  big  West  is  not  all  alike  in 
education  or  anything  else;  but  there 
are  within  it  no  such  distinctions  as 
those  between  New  England,  the 
Middle  States  and  the  old  South.  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  are  much  more 
like  Wyoming  and  Montana  than 
either  is  like  any  Eastern  communi- 
ty. The  educational  systems  of  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin  and  Oklahoma 
have  much  in  common. 

One  reason  for  this  likeness  is  that 
all  the  Western  educational  ideas 
have  been  transplanted  from  the 
East.  The  idea  of  rural  schools  man- 
aged by  small  local  bodies;  of  public 
high  schools  on  a  large  scale ;  of  State 
supervision  of  education;  of  normal 
schools ;  of  denominational  colleges — 
all  these  and  many  other  ideas  are  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  applied  by  Eastern  people, 
either  as  members  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation or  as  school  officials. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  West  has 
also  made  great  contributions  to  edu- 
cation, some  of  which  have  over- 
flowed into  the  East.  Such  are  man- 
ual training  schools;  State  universi- 
ties on  a  large  and  practical  scale; 
agricultural  education  that  takes  hold 
of  the  farmers;  coeducation,  music 
and  foreign  languages  as  a  part  of 


general  school  education;  summer 
schools  for  secondary  pupils. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  West- 
ern education  is  the  predominance  of 
public  over  private  instruction  thru- 
out  the  system.  In  many  of  the  West- 
ern cities,  particularly  the  smaller, 
the  high  school  is  what  the  Boston 
Latin  School  used  to  be — the  obvious 
opportunity  for  gifted  boys.  Many 
Western  cities  have  no  private 
schools  of  significance,  either  for 
boys  or  girls,  and  such  as  there  are 
have  grown  up  in  recent  years.  Most 
of  the  expensive  private  country 
schools  have  so  far  been  patronized 
by  Eastern  boys,  but  boarding  schools 
and. country  day  schools  are  appear- 
ing in  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  a  few  girls'  schools  of  the  finish- 
ing type  are  now  being  built  up  in 
Denver,  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere. 

There  seenis  little  doubt  that  the 
West  will,  before  long,  undergo  that 
separation  of  children,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten upward,  which  has  come 
about  in  the  East.  The  reason  in  the 
minds  of  sensible  parents  is  not  an 
unwillingness  that  their  children 
should  associate  with  the  sons  of 
poorer  and  less  conspicuous  parents, 
but  that  the  high  schools  are  artificial 
places  in  which  athletics  and  social 
life,  combined  with  secret  societies, 
tend  to  interfere  with  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  to  build  up  inside  the 
high  school  a  disagreeable  class  spir- 
it. How  far  this  objection  of  parents 
is  founded,  and  how  widely  it  ex- 
tends, a  visitor  can  hardly  judge.  A 
high  school  of  1,000  or  2,000  pupils  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  that  body  of 
100  or  200  pupils  back  to  which  so 
many  of  us  look  with  gratitude. 

Above  the  high  schools  Western 
education  sets  strongly  toward  State 
institutions,  tho  they  are  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  younger  than  the  de- 
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nominational  institutions.  Western 
Reserve  College  was  founded  in  1825, 
Oberlin  in  1833,  Knox  in  1837,  a  year 
before  the  foundation  of  the  "Episte- 
miad,"  which  was  the  first  form  of 
Michigan  University.  The  West  was 
full  of  rival  denominations,  each  of 
which  desired  to  keep  up  a  proper 
theological  environment  for  the  chil- 
dren of  its  adherents.  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  together  now  possess 
something  like  ninety  so-called  col- 
leges and  universities,  founded  on  en- 
dowments and  originally  denomina- 
tional training  schools,  as  well  as  lit- 
erary institutions.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  lost  their  denominational  bias, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can 
hardly  live  without  drawing  in  young 
people  from  other  churches.  Some  of 
them — as,  for  example,  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, Iowa — have  become  rich  and 
powerful  universities,  able  to  keep  up 
with  modern  needs  in  education ;  oth- 
ers are  what  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  with  little  more  money,  few  more 
students  and  an  outgrown  course  of 
study. 

Alongside  them  is  the  group  of 
State  institutions,  the  most  striking 
factor  in  Western  education.  It  in- 
cludes units  of  great  variety  in 
means,  population,  teaching  force 
and  facilities.  The  smaller  and 
weaker  States,  like  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming and  Arizona,  have  a  small  con- 
stituency to  draw  from  and  .  little 
money  to  do  with,  and  a  shorter  life 
than  their  neighbors.  In  these  States, 
also,  politics  has  a  larger  influence 
than  elsewhere.  There  is  a  delightful 
story  afloat  about  the  distribution  of 
State  institutions  to  the  ambitious 
towns  of  Idaho.  Boise  got  the  State 
Capital,  another  town  got  the  Peni- 
tentiary ;  and  Moscow,  far  off  on  the 
western  border,  had  to  put  up  with 
the  State  University.  A  visiting  com- 
mittee from  the  legislature  went  up 
to  Moscow  recently  and  found  hun- 
dreds of  students  and  an  institution 
which  made  prosperous  its  neighbor- 
hood. On  his  way  home  one  of  the  vis- 
itors, with  a  sigh,  expounded  to  a 
friend  what  he  had  found  there, 
winding  up  with :  "And  I  tell  you  our 


people  made  a  big  mistake ;  a  peniten- 
tiary hain't  in  it  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity." 

The  Western  State  universities 
were  already  under  way  when  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862  bestowed  on  each 
State  an  immense  land  grant  to  be 
used  for  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural and  scientific  education.  This 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  the 
institutions  were  poor  and  the  com- 
munity was  greedy  for  cheap  land, 
and  most  of  the  land  grants  were  sold 
cheap.  The  Minnesota  University 
lands  were  located  by  chance  upon 
iron  ore  beds,  the  value  of  which  is 
guessed  at  $100,000,000;  and  when 
the  State  of  Washington  was  ad- 
mitted, Congress  provided  that  none 
of  the  2,700,000  acres  given  the  State 
for  various  purposes  should  be  sold 
for  less  than  $10  an  acre.  Some  States 
set  up  or  enlarged  a  single  institution 
for  the  various  purposes  recognized 
by  the  land  grant,  particularly  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebras- 
ka and  California.  In  Colorado  there 
is  a  university,  a  mining  school  and 
an  agricultural  college  at  three  differ- 
ent places,  only  a  few  miles  from  each 
other.  Oregon  has  a  university  and 
also  a  technical  college  about  twenty- 
five  miles  apart.  Washington  has  sub- 
stantially two  universities — an  east- 
ern and  a  western — but  then  they  are 
400  miles  apart. 

In  many  of  the  Western  States  a 
fierce  competition  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  State  University  and  the 
denominational  colleges  in  that  State. 
In  Michigan  the  colleges  are  few.  In 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  good 
colleges  are  but  a  handful ;  but  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  little  colleges,  some  of  them 
styled  universities.  The  only  wealthy 
and  powerful  endowed  college  in  the 
whole  West  is  Chicago  University; 
but  the  success  of  that  renowned  in- 
stitution has  stimulated  all  the  near- 
by State  universities  to  organization 
and  to  a  successful  demand  for  appro- 
priations which  would  never  have 
been  possible  but  for  this  rivalry. 

For  a  long  time  the  universities 
were  rather  crude  and  unlovely  as 
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places  of  residence,  and  the  heads  of 
the  colleges  did  not  fail  to  point  out 
the  irreverence  and  un-Christian  life 
and  uproar  and  disturbance  of  State 
universities  in  contra-distinction  with 
their  own  serenity.  But  nowadays 
these  State  universities  are  becoming 
places  of  elegance.  They  abound  in 
fraternities  and  sororities;  are  pro- 
viding a  special  supervision  of  wom- 
en students  and  of  freshmen ;  are  be- 
ginning to  erect  dormitories  for  the 
girl  students ;  and  will  infallibly  come 
to  the  point  of  housing  the  men  also. 
If  anything,  there  is  too  much  social 
life  in  the  State  universities. 

The  universities  also  include  what 
almost  none  of  the  colleges  are  able  to 
provide  in  the  way  of  professional 
education.  Some  colleges  have  engin- 
eering courses,  which,  however,  are 
expensive  and  hard  to  keep  up  on  a 
parity  with  the  stronger  institutions. 
A  few,  like  Northwestern  University, 
have  affiliated  a  law  and  medical 
school  in  a  neighboring  city.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  their  students  who 
wish  to  study  the  professions  must  do 
so  elsewhere  than  in  connection  with 
their  college.  The  few  great  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  particularly 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard,  which 
admit  to  their  professional  and  grad- 
uate schools  only  holders  of  an  A.B. 
or  kindred  degree,  are,  therefore,  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  colleges 
thruout  the  country.  Not  so  the  State 
universities  which  admit  to  their  pro- 
fessional schools  on  the  basis  of  about 
two  years  of  college  training,  and 
openly  recruit  college  students  at 
the  end  of  their  sophomore  year.  So 
far  as  they  are  successful  in  this 
method  they  are  breaking  up  the  col- 
leges. 

The  difficulty  does  not  end  here. 
The  State  universities  in  the  commu- 
nities where  they  have  been  longest 
established  have  very  close  relations 
with  the  public  high  schools ;  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  are  graduates  of 
the  State  University;  graduates  of 
such  high  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
university  on  certificate;  university 
professors  visit  and  incite  the  high 


schools.  A  widespread  object  is  to 
make  the  high  schools  so  advanced 
that  their  graduates  can  directly  en- 
ter the  university  professional  school. 
Not  only  the  State  universities,  but 
the  University  of  Chicago,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  urging  the  high  schools  to 
assume  instruction  which  till  now 
could  be  had  only  in  the  colleges  or 
universities. 

The  universities  offer  and  press 
terms  of  common  action  upon  the  col- 
leges, namely,  that  if  the  colleges  will 
give  up  their  two  last  years  and  the 
granting  of  the  A.B.,  the  universities 
will  affiliate  them  and  practically 
make  them  higher  secondary  schools. 
This  is  the  plan  formed  and  openly 
advocated  by  Chicago  University  and 
several  of  the  strongest  State  univer- 
sities. The  process  reminds  one  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company  of  for- 
ty years  ago,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  protean  forms  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  which  came  to  an 
understanding  with  a  large  number 
of  small  refineries  by  offering  to  pur- 
chase their  plant  at  from  one-third  to 
one-half  its  cost. 

The  question  is  still  further  compli- 
cated by  co-education,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  most  of  the  Western 
States  in  the  earliest  district  school, 
passed  to  the  high  schools ;  and  then, 
when  the  question  came  as  to  what 
the  girl  graduates  of  the  high  school 
could  do,  appeared  in  the  public  uni- 
versities. Every  Western  State  uni- 
versity or  other  institution  admits 
women.  In  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan they  have  nearly  "corralled"  the 
A.B.  degree ;  they  take  it,  excel  in  it, 
receive  honors  in  it,  and  the  men  tend 
to  slip  out  into  the  scientific  degrees. 
Now  that  woman  suffrage  is  making 
such  advances  in  the  West,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  likelihood  that  this 
policy  will  be  reversed  in  any  institu- 
tion supported  by  public  taxation. 

Most  of  the  colleges  have  been  driv- 
en by  competition  to  take  the  same 
step,  Beloit  being  almost  the  last  to 
hold  on  to  the  principle  of  a  college 
for  men  exclusively,  and  Beloit  gave 
way  some  years  ago.  In  general  the 
colleges    make  considerable  distinc- 
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tions  between  the  sexes.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  dormitories  and  sepa- 
rate dining-rooms  for  the  women,  the 
most  elaborate  and  comfortable  plant 
being  that  of  Colorado  College  with 
its  four  grouped  dormitories  and 
common  dining-hall  for  the  girls. 

Chicago  University  is  practically 
committed  to  co-ordinate  education, 
the  late  President  Harper  having,  ra- 
ther in  defiance  of  his  faculty,  estab- 
lished separate  instruction  for  the 
girls  in  the  first  two  years.  No  college 
farther  West  has  followed  out  this 
plan  completely ;  and  there  is  as  yet  in 
the  West  no  strong  college  of  national 
reputation  for  girls  exclusively.  In  all 
the  co-educational  colleges,  however, 
there  are  murmurs  of  discontent; 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  a 
quarter  century  more  the  coordinate 
plan  which  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  Radcliffe,  Barnard  and  West- 
ern Reserve  will  be  applied  in  most 
of  the  colleges  which  are  not  con- 
trolled by  State  officials  or  limited  by 
their  charter  on  that  point. 

The  Harvard  exchange  system 
with  the  Western  colleges,  the  first 
service  in  which  extended  from  Feb- 
ruary till  June,  1912,  arose  out  of  the 
requests  of  the  presidents  of  four 
colleges — Knox,  Grinnell,  Beloit  and 


Colorado — that  Harvard  would  show 
interest  in  and  sympathy  with  their 
problems,  and  particularly  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  four-year  arts 
course.  The  experience  of  the  first 
incumbent  in  that  exchange  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  college  type  of 
education  has  a  strong  and  deserved 
foothold  in  the  West,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  appeal  to  many  parents. 
The  endowed  colleges  have  a  freer 
hand  than  the  State  universities  in 
the  education  of  girls.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  physically  able  to 
compete  in  technical  and  profession- 
al study.  Visits  to  some  of  the  best 
high  schools  in  the  West  have  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  for  many  rea- 
sons they  are  not  fitted  to  assume  the 
task  of  the  earlier  stages  of  college 
education  which  some  of  the  univer- 
sities are  trying  to  force  upon  them. 
The  colleges  are  likely  to  grow  less 
slowly  than  the  universities,  and  the 
founding  of  new  colleges  of  signifi- 
cance is  not  likely;  but  they  have  a 
very  important  part  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  general  intellec- 
tual life  of  a  community,  and  in  the 
long  run  may  be  expected  to  main- 
tain their  place  in  Western  educa- 
tion. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Saints  and  Their  Pictures 

By  James  B.  Wasson,  D.D. 

[This  iconoclastic  article  by  the  Ddrector  and  Chaplain  of  the  Strangers'  Welfare 
Fellowship  will  voice  the  sentiments  of  many  a  good  Protestant  who,  tho  silent,  has  al- 
ways felt  that  the  stained  glass  window  should  not  be  allowed  to  color  the  pure  light  of 
the  Gospel. — Editor.] 


When  a  great  express  train  arrives 
panting  at  its  destination  the  crew  of 
trainmen  immediately  proceed  to 
strike  sharply  each  wheel  with  a  ham- 
mer, to  see  whether  it  is  sound  or 
cracked.  We  are  beginning,  tho 
slowly,  to  test  similarly  many  of  the 
old  usages,  methods  and  ceremonies 
of  Christianity  inherited  from  the 
past,  to  see  whether  they  ring  true  to 
the  needs  of  the  present.  We  have  in 
fact  gone  even  farther  than  that,  and 
have  also  tested  certain  dogmas,  with 


the  result  that  they  have  been  rever- 
ently tho  firmly  laid  on  the  shelf,  as 
no  longer  serving  any  useful  purpose. 
But  curiously  enough,  we  have 
failed  to  apply  any  such  test  to  the 
traditional  medieval  art  which  we 
are  reproducing  so  undiscriminat- 
ingly  in  our  churches.  We  accept  this 
art  as  a  finality,  much  as  we  accept 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  to  question  which  would 
be  almost  blasphemous.  And  yet  I 
venture  to  assert  that  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  majority  of  plain  people  find  no 
spiritual  help  or  uplift  in  this  art. 
They  have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  true 
to  the  facts;  and  they  utterly  refuse 
to  take  it  as  the  expression  of  any 
real  Christian  life  or  any  real  Chris- 
tian faith.  They  class  it  with  the 
pictures  in  books  about  fairies,  inter- 
esting it  may  be,  as  the  expressions 
of  a  fantastic  fancy,  but  grotesque  if 
regarded  as  a  portrayal  of  events  in 
real  history. 

Brethren  of  the  clergy,  your  par- 
ishoners  won't  tell  you,  for  they 
wouldn't  dare  even  to  whisper  it  to 
themselves;  but  many  of  them  are 
weary  of  this  art  conventionalized  to 
the  point  of  deadness.  They  find  noth- 
ing helpful  or  inspiring  in  those 
solemnly  stupid  looking  men  and 
women  in  many  colored  flowing  robes 
and  a  nimbus  around  their  heads 
whom  at  such  a  great  expense  we  put 
in  our  church  windows,  making  the 
churches  gloomily  dark  by  keeping 
out  God's  sunshine.  While  it  is  sel- 
dom true  that  clothes  make  the  man, 
it  is  nearly  always  true  in  the  world 
of  Christian  art  that  clothes  make  the 
saint,  clothes  and  the  aforesaid  nim- 
bus. Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these 
pictured  saints  doing  anything  useful 
for  himself  or  his  fellow  men  ?  Never ; 
they  simply  couldn't  without  disar- 
ranging their  clothes.  And  so  all  they 
do  is  to  stand  in  an  unnatural  atti- 
tude, often  on  a  cloud,  and  keep  their 
eyes  glued  to  the  earth  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  to  look  any  one  in  the 
face. 

Such  pictures,  no  matter  how  great 
were  the  artists  who  painted  them, 
are  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
many-sided  and  complex  life  of  the 
twentieth  century,  with  its  great  im- 
pulses for  the  service  and  betterment 
of  men  and  women.  It  is  time  they 
were  put  on  the  shelf  along  with  the 
pictures  of  Mother  Goose  and  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer.  For  the  hectic  piety 
they  inculcate  only  serves  to  puz- 
zle and  anger  the  strong  men  and 
women  who  are  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  of  the  real  workday  world, 
where  people  don't  wear  many- 
colored  robes  and  nimbuses,  and  are 


too  busy  doing  things  worth  while  to 
assume  any  stained  glass  attitudes. 
More  often  they  are  covered  with  the 
grime  and  dust  of  the  life-and-death 
conflict;  and  they  look  with  a  certain 
pitying  contempt  on  the  pallid 
medieval  saints,  who  seem  to  have  no 
bones  or  muscles  to  speak  of,  but  are 
just  an  excuse  on  which  to  hang 
some  pretty  colored  draperies. 

And  bear  in  mind,  the  actual 
saints  these  pictures  are  supposed  to 
represent,  were  not  in  the  least  like 
the  pictures.  They  were  virile  flesh 
and  blood  men  and  women,  as  were 
also  the  first  Apostles  and  disciples 
of  the  primitive  Church.  They  were 
all  intensely  modern,  as  to  their  age, 
just  as  we  must  be  as  to  our  age,  if 
we  are  to  do  the  work  of  our  day 
and  generation.  What  the  poet  said 
of  woman  ought  to  be  true  of  the 
worthies  who  are  held  up  to  us  as  an 
inspiration  and  an  example.  They 
should  be  painted  for  us  as  creatures 
"not  too  bright  or  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food." 

If  we  are  to  draw  on  our  imagina- 
tion in  picturing  the  early  Apostles 
and  saints  let  us  at  least  try  to  rep- 
resent them  as  they  actually  were, 
plain  folk,  mostly  peasants  and  fish- 
ermen, wearing  the  ordinary  gar- 
ments of  their  class  and  time.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  stained  glass  picture 
of  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  that  gave 
any  hint  of  what  the  real  man  prob- 
ably was,  an  undersized  hooknosed 
Jew,  with  very  bad  eyesight,  unpre- 
possessing to  look  upon,  much  given 
to  overstatement,  sometimes  guilty 
of  bad  logic  or  swerved  by  prejudice, 
with  a  caustic  humor,  a  sharp  tongue 
and  a  tender  heart.  Such  a  Paul  as 
that  is  human ;  we  can  tie  up  to  him. 

And  when  we  remember  that  this 
little  Jew,  handicapped  as  he  was, 
shaped  and  colored  Christianity, 
stamped  the  impress  of  his  genius, 
his  all-embracing  love,  his  divine  in- 
spiration on  nearly  twenty  centuries 
of  its  history,  left  a  collection  of  per- 
haps a  dozen  letters  which  have  done 
more  to  fix  and  direct  the  evolution- 
ary movement  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  agency  known  to 
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history  we  are  infinitely  touched  by 
the  glory  the  grandeur,  the  greatness 
of  his  personality  and  life.  None  of 
the  conventional  pictures  of  Paul,  in 
which  he  is  decked  with  pretty  flow- 
ing robes,  furnished  with  a  nimbus, 
and  perhaps  a  crucifix,  can  bring 
that  tremendous  personality  home  to 
our  hearts  and  to  our  consciences. 
They  are  rather  a  grotesque  hin- 
drance to  our  real  understanding  of 
the  real  man. 

But  let  us,  either  thru  reading  or 
pictures,  come  to  know  intimately  the 
true  Paul  as  he  was,  a  saint  without 


a  halo,  a  victor  without  a  crown,  and 
we  will  then  have  a  conception  of 
what  he  was  and  did.  Thru  the  fog 
and  mists  of  nearly  two  millenniums 
the  vibrant  figure  of  this  great 
leader  of  men  will  stand  before  us 
pulsating  with  life.  The  art  that  con- 
ceives of  a  saint  as  a  sort  of  vapid 
and  anemic  angel  treading  on  clouds, 
is  dead  and  buried  beyond  hope  of 
resurrection.  The  only  art  that  can 
enthrall  and  uplift  the  world  is  that 
which  will  find  its  inspiration  and  its 
home  in  the  great  temple  of  truth. 

New  York  City. 


Wanderlust  in  Business 

By  William  Frederick  Dix 


[In  the  article  on  "Business  Poise,"  pu 
affairs  may  foe  managed  with  little  nervous 
presents  a  companion  picture  of  the  impulse 
ness  into  strange  adventures.  Mr.  Dix  is 
business  both  from  observation  and  experi 
man  and  of  Town  and  Country,  and  is  now 
pany  of  iNew  York  City.  Two  books  have 
dole  and  The  Lost  Princess,  and  a  series 
man  will  form  a  third. — Editor.] 

Then  its  go,  go,  go  away  from  here, 
On  the  other  side  the  world  he's  overdue. 
Send  the  road  is  clear  before  you 
When  the  old  spring  fret  comes  o'er  you 
And  the  Red  Gods  call  to  you. 

Kipling,  in  his  incomparable  poem 
"The  Feet  of  the  Young  Man,"  strik- 
ingly expresses  the  longing  for  ad- 
venture, for  change  from  the  hum- 
drum of  life,  the  Wanderlust,  that  is 
innate  in  most  vigorous  men.  To 
those  who  are  bound  by  daily  rou- 
tine, the  thought  of  adventure  in  the 
wilds  is  most  alluring.  They  picture 
longingly  to  themselves  the  camp  fire 
in  the  pine  forests  lighting  up  the 
faces  of  hardy  companions  grouped 
about  it,  they  hear  in  imagination 
the  noise  of  the  sea  as  it  foams 
against  the  boat-prow,  they  long  for 
the  dangers  of  the  struggle  up  some 
treacherous  glacier,  or  the  explora- 
tion of  the  dark  jungle; — anything, 
"away  from  here."  Man  is  naturally 
a  roaming  soul  and  restraint  is  of 
necessity  irksome.  In  our  American 
business  life,  the  young  men  usually 


'blisht  Jan.  16,  Mr.  Dix  showed  how  large 
strain  or  lost  motion.  In  the  following  he 
that  leads  men  away  from  their  proper  busi- 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  modern 
ence.  He  has  ibeen  editor  of  The  Ghurch- 
seeretary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
come  from  his  pen,  The  Face  in  the  Giran- 
of  essays  on  tbe  psychology  of  the  business 

and  rightly  yield  to  the  lure  of  the 
more-or-less  wild  and  work  off  their 
superfluous  energy  in  sports  and  pas- 
times, but  as  they  grow  older  they 
become  more  and  more  immersed  in 
their  vocations  and  the  allurements 
of  moose  hunting  or  duck  shooting 
or  Alpine  climbing  grow  less  in- 
sistent. The  Wanderlust,  so  far  as 
its  conscious  expression  is  concerned, 
is  buried,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  it 
merely  retires  into  one's  sub-con- 
scious nature  and  finds  its  expres- 
sion among  business  men  in  another 
way.  Here  are  a  few  specific  in- 
stances. 

I  know  an  architect,  overworked 
and  eminently  successful  in  his  pro- 
fession, who  recently  backed  a  plausi- 
ble young  stranger  in  the  making 
and  selling  of  a  new  furniture  polish. 
The  inventor  seemed  to  be  honest 
enough  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
market  his  goods  and,  of  course,  the 
architect  did  not.  The  latter  found 
himself  constantly  interrupted  in  his 
professional  work  with  problems 
about     advertising,    selling    agents, 
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factory  bills,  and  innumerable  details 
of  a  subject  about  which  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant.  He  grew  more  and 
more  annoyed  and  worried,  lost  sleep 
and  energy,  and  his  own  work  suf- 
fered in  consequence.  The  money 
thus  dissipated  was  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  his  losses. 

Another  man  I  know  is  an  editor 
and  he  occasionally  drops  some 
casual  remark  about  a  little  turn  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  He  will  say,  for 
instance,  "Well,  I  have  just  sold  A. 
B.  &  C.  at  a  5-point  profit  and  made 
$500  since  I  bought  it  last  week."  It 
certainly  sounds  well;  this  casual 
reference  to  easy  profits  entirely 
above  his  salary.  But  I  notice  that 
these  remarks  always  relate  to  the 
times  he  makes  something,  never  to 
the  times  he  loses.  And  I  know  he 
loses  at  times.  But  even  if  he  does 
make  a  profit  in  the  long  run,  my 
friend  does  not  realize  how  costly 
are  his  winnings.  First,  he  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  nervous,  he  is 
gloomy  and  worried  when  the  market 
is  against  him,  and  excited  and  rest- 
less when  he  is  winning.  Shall  he  hold 
on  for  another  point  or  not?  If  he 
does  not,  he  is  irritated  because  he 
might  have  made  more.  If  he  does, 
he  has  held  on  too  long.  He  leaves  his 
office  several  times  during  the  day 
to  step  out  and  look  at  the  ticker. 
What  a  preposterous  thing  for  my 
friend  to  do, — spoil  a  good  literary 
man  to  make  a  poor  and  petty  specu- 
lator! His  work  is  suffering,  his 
serenity  of  spirit  and  peace  of  mind 
have  vanished.  For  he  dreams  of  sud- 
den wealth  that  never  comes  and 
which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  need. 
He  was  thoroly  happy  in  his  work 
before  he  began  to  dabble  in  stocks; 
now,  even  if  he  should  win, — which 
is  extremely  doubtful, — his  winnings 
could  never  pay  for  the  loss  of  his 
contentment. 

I  know  of  several  elderly  men, 
who,  having  retired  from  business, 
with  a  comfortable  fortune  after  long 
years  of  successful  work,  instead  of 
settling  down  to  some  agreeable  avo- 
cation— traveling  or  gardening  or 
collecting    something    or    making    a 


study  of  some  subject  which  has  long 
attracted  them, — wander  about  aim- 
lessly for  a  few  months  and  then  put 
more  money  than  they  can  afford  to 
lose  into  some  hazardous  business  ex- 
periment or  invention  or  gold-mine 
or  promoting  scheme,  on  the  bait  of 
being  made  president  or  vice-presi- 
dent and  winning  quickly  more 
money  which  they  do  not  need.  They 
start  in  with  enthusiasm  on  a  line  of 
work  utterly  unfamiliar  to  them; 
jeopardize  their  money  and  even 
their  reputation  as  sagacious  busi- 
ness men,  and,  in  the  end,  retire  from 
a  "busted"  enterprise,  chagrined,  dis- 
illusioned, and  humiliated.  Why  do 
these  hitherto  successful  business 
men  never  succeed?  Because  they 
gained  their  experience  from  busi- 
ness-upbuilding thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  when  conditions  were  utterly 
different.  They  now  find  themselves 
associated  with  young  men  whose 
methods  they  cannot  understand,  and 
face  to  face  with  a  competition  which 
seems  to  them  almost  ferocious  in 
its  intensity.  And  the  chief  reason 
they  fail  is  because  the  scheme  is 
probably  not  feasible  in  the  first 
place  and  the  self  confidence  they  had 
acquired  from  their  former  suc- 
cesses led  them  to  make  the  mistake 
of  passing  upon  the  merits  of  a  busi- 
ness about  which  they  knew  nothing. 
Is  it  not  a  curious  thing  that  hardly 
a  man  can  pass  middle  age,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  business  or  profession, 
no  matter  how  conservative  or  care- 
ful his  temperament,  without  taking 
a  few  of  what  is  colloquially  called 
in  the  business  world  "flyers."  The 
most  hard-headed  manufacturer  will 
buy  stock  in  some  wild-cat  oil  scheme 
and  swallow  his  losses  in  secret  cha- 
grin. The  promoter  of  gold  mines, 
patent  devices  of  all  kinds,  land 
speculations,  timber  claims,  oil  wells 
and  so  on,  does  not  by  any  means 
have  to  confine  his  efforts  to  un- 
worldly rural  clergymen,  doctors, 
school-teachers,  and  widows ;  he  will 
always  be  sure  of  finding  victims  ga- 
lore among  those  who  are  usually 
called  "conservative  and  substantial 
business  men." 
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Why  do  these  men  yield  in  this 
erratic  and  illogical  way  to  the  siren 
call  of  chance  and  invest  hard  earned 
savings  in  visionary  schemes?  Is  it 
not  this  very  Wanderlust  which  Kip- 
ling describes  but  applies  in  his  poem 
objectively  rather  than  subjectively? 
The  Red  Gods  call ;  the  Spirit  of  Ad- 
venture suddenly  appears  in  a  rosy 
vision,  shaming  in  contrast  the  hum- 
drum world,  a  vision  alluring  in  its 
novelty  throwing  into  gloomy  con- 
trast the  factory  wheels  or  the  too- 
familiar  warehouse  or  busy  office. 
The  cost  is  little,  the  possibilities  im- 
mense! The  false  Duessa  smiles  and 
beckons ;  the  daily  task  suddenly  palls 
and  it  is  "go,  go,  go  away  from 
here." 

All  this  is  not  to  argue  that  a  man 
should  stick  too  close  to  his  last, 
however.  There  is  nothing  more 
deadly  than  the  man  who  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  own  business, — dead- 
ly as  a  social  companion,  deadening 
to  himself.  The  men  who  have  made 
the  greatest  business  successes  in 
this  country  are  those  who  have 
emerged  from  absorption  in  one  busi- 
ness and  have  become  directors  in 
many.  But  those  men  first  gave  their 
whole  energy  to  the  one  and  then  be- 
came associated  with  allied  interests 
only.  The  great  banker  is  director  in 
a  score  of  railroads,  trust  companies, 
and  financial  institutions ;  the  rail- 
road president  becomes  director  in 
coal  companies,  banks,  and  so  on,  be- 
cause those  interests  are  all  allied. 
The  trustee  of  a  savings  bank  is  a 
helpful  one  if  he  has  sufficient  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  railroads 
to  know  the  investment  value  of  their 
bonds  and,  likewise,  a  man  increases 
his  own  ability  by  understanding  the 


business  of  those  concerns  directly 
or  indirectly  related  to  his  own.  But 
this  is  not  Wanderlust.  The  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  between  a 
natural  broadening  of  business  inter- 
ests and  a  sudden,  freakish  and  im- 
pulsive plunge  into  some  unfamiliar 
line. 

If  a  man  must  have  some  vent  to 
let  his  superfluous  energies  overflow, 
let  him  either  branch  out  along  busi- 
ness lines  in  which  he  is  well  versed, 
or  take  up  some  hobby.  A  hobby  is 
the  best  balance  wheel  a  man  can 
have.  Let  him  find  relief  from  busi- 
ness cares  by  breeding  prize  poultry, 
or  studying  a  foreign  language,  col- 
lecting rare  manuscripts  or  old  china 
or  engravings  or  by  orchid  culture  or 
making  lantern  slides  or  by  yielding 
to  the  true  Wanderlust  and  taking 
adequate  vacations.  Along  those  lines 
he  will  find  true  diversion  and  recre- 
ation and,  when  he  retires  from 
active  business,  he  will  have  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on — something  to 
keep  him  from  growing  restless  and 
from  perhaps  plunging  into  absurd 
business  ventures.  Then  this*  curious, 
strangled,  sub-conscious  impulse  for 
adventure  will  not  be  so  apt  to  seize 
him  unawares  and  lead  him  into 
freak  business  schemes  which,  if  they 
could  be  investigated  and  cataloged 
and  inventoried  and  molded  into 
definite  figures  by  the  statistician, 
would  surely  reveal  startling  losses 
of  money,  time,  nervous  force,  health 
and  reputations,  in  this  curious 
hodge-podge  conglomeration  of  mis- 
understood motives,  influences  and 
ideals  which  we  are  pleased  to  call 
life. 

Neiv   York  City. 


The  Business  of  Farming 

The  Revolution  in  Working  the  Land  That  Has  Almost  Beeil 

Accomplished  in  the  East 


By  George  French 


[Mr.  French  is  entitled  to  speak  with 
during  recent  years  been  made  in  the  busin 
farmer,  he  has  never  forgotten  the  hard  life 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of 
effective  advocate  of  the  East,  and  has  del 
able  farming  in  New  England,  New  York, 
lie  .compiled,  for  the  Boston  Chamber  of  C 
ing.  commercial,  and  residential  progress  in 
tion  of  the  book. — Editor.] 

Farming,  in  the  old  sense,  as  a 
means  for  producing  from  the  land 
those  crops  which  may  be  handled 
as  merchandise,  is  dying.  In  its  stead 
there  is  coming  on  to  the  industrial 
stage  a  new  profession  and  vocation. 
The  men  who  are  beginning  to  make 
their  presence  felt  as  producers  of 
and  dealers  in  the  products  of  the 
land  are  practical  scientists,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  farmers 
as  well.  They  are  applying  the  knowl- 
edge the  agricultural  schools  are 
teaching,  in  the  manner  recommend- 
ed. They  are  manufacturing  milk, 
wool,  pork,  mutton,  eggs,  chickens  for 
the  table,  vegetables,  fruit,  hay  and 
grain,  and  in  some  degree  beef, 
hides,  horses,  and  other  stock.  They 
are  marketing  these  products  with 
the  skill  of  the  trained  commission 
men;  and  withal  they  are  farmers, 
in  the  best  and  truest  sense,  and  not 
altogether  different  from  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  habitual 
readers  of  the  newspapers  who  are 
dwellers  in  the  towns  and  cities  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  revo- 
lution in  the  methods  of  working  the 
land  has  already  progressed.  The 
habit  of  thinking  slightingly  of  the 
farmer  is  ingrained  in  us.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive  of  the  man  who  tills  the 
soil  as  other  than  the  farmer  of  our 
imaginative  memory — a  somewhat 
pitiable  figure,  poor,  hard-working, 
and  rather  stupid  and  determined  in 
his  extreme    conservatism.    But    the 
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agreeable  fact  is  that  all  over  the 
country  there  are  many  men  now 
working  the  land  who  compare  favor- 
ably with  men  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
modern  farmer  is  superior  to  the 
average  successful  man  in  many 
other  lines  of  business.  He  must  be 
something  of  a  chemist,  something 
of  a  biologist,  something  of  a  nat- 
uralist, a  good  general,  a  more  than 
good  financier,  a  good  executive,  a 
man  of  courage  and  vision.  He  must 
be  able  to  draw  from  the  inert  and 
secretive  land  its  utmost  tribute,  anel 
he  must  be  able  to  fix  the  nature  ana 
the  amount  of  that  tribute.  The  land 
will  make  no  promises.  It  will  not 
guarantee  potatoes  nor  corn  nor 
wheat  nor  beets  nor  peaches.  The 
secret  of  its  fecundity  must  be  wrest- 
ed from  it.  The  old-time  farmers  did 
not  know  how  to  get  at  this  secret, 
which  is  the  secret  of  their  poverty 
and  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  lives. 

But  the  man  who  works  the  land 
gets  the  habit  of  reserve.  The  land 
teaches  him  silence,  by  its  silence. 
So  the  fact  is  not  realized  that  every- 
where in  the  East,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West  and  Northwest,  there  is 
a  rapidly  growing  class  of  scientific 
and  successful  farmers  at  work 
building  up  the  business  of  working 
the  land  into  a  great  profession. 
They  are  everywhere,  but  more  no- 
ticeably in  the  sections  named.  The 
Middle  West  has  had  one  of  its  days, 
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and  will  have  others.  It  is  just  now- 
taking  breath.  The  new  farming  is 
more  noticeable  in  New  England 
than  elsewhere,  for  obvious  reasons. 
That  region  has  been  very  near  to 
decadence,  while  the  other  Eastern 
States  have  never  been  as  near. 
Farming  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  country  around 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  some  of  the 
northwestern  portions  of  the  South, 
has  never  been  at  as  low  ebb  as  in 
New  England.  The  land  in  those  sec- 
tions is  fundamentally  better,  and 
more  adapted  to  reward  perfunctory 
and  ignorant  tillage.  New  England 
is  not  blessed  with  deep  soil  nor  nat- 
urally fertile  land.  It  is  an  ideal  place 
for  the  trial  of  the  new  knowledge 
and  the  new  theories  about  land.  If 
the  thin,  rocky,  cold  lands  of  New 
England  can  be  made  to  yield  profit- 
able crops,  there  is  nothing  to  feai- 
for  any  other  section.  So  interest  has 
been  drawn  to  the  work  of  the  pro- 
gressive men  in  New  England. 

That  work  is  most  interesting.  Its 
results  have  already  been  important 
and  promising.  There  is  a  farm  in 
Connecticut  for  which  its  owner  has 
refused  $1,000,000.  There  is  a  farm 
of  1000  acres  in  lower  Vermont  that 
pays  its  owner  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  clear  of  all  possible  deductions. 
It  is  operated  with  as  much  care  as 
a  bank.  Its  manager  is  a  highly  edu- 
cated and  skilled  man,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent and  executive  as  well  as  a  soil 
expert  and  a  biologist.  He  makes  25 
per  cent  on  a  large  flock  of  Dorset 
sheep,  raises  pure  Jersey  cattle  and 
Berkshire  pigs.  There  is  a  man  in 
Connecticut  who  has  won  the  title 
of  "Peach  King"  of  America,  who 
has  developed,  from  a  raw  boy  of  14 
struggling  to  support  his  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters  while  he  paid  off 
a  mortgage  on  the  few  rocky  acres 
his  father  left,  to  a  millionaire,  work- 
ing the  same  land  that  kept  his 
father  poor.  A  Massachusetts  man 
made  $1200  from  one  crop  from  a 
little  over  ten  acres  of  wheat.  A  Ver- 
mont man  received  over  $20,000  for 
one  crop  of  apples,  and  has  refused 
$50,000  for  his  farm.  A  Rhode  Island 


man  gets  in  the  neighborhood  ol  $15,- 
000  a  year  from  a  40-acre  orchard.  A 
man  in  Maine  gets  $2000  a  year  from 
apple-trees  that  grew  wild  in  the 
pasture  when  he  bought  his  farm — 
for  $650.  From  553  trees  a  New 
Hampshire  man  sold  $8000  worth 
of  apples  in  three  years.  A  Mas- 
sachusets  man  picked  3200  bas- 
kets of  peaches  from  900  trees,  net- 
ting $2500  from  the  crop.  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  growers 
of  strawberries  get  from  $1000  to 
$3000  an  acre. 

Similar  tales  can  be  told  of  profits 
from  cows,  sheep,  hay,  potatoes,  corn 
and  other  grains,  lambs,  pork,  poul- 
try, and  many  kinds  of  garden  truck 
and  specialties.  One  Connecticut  far- 
mer has  a  gross  income  of  better 
than  $80,000.  He  raises,  normally, 
1000,000  baskets  of  peaches,  1000 
barrels  of  apples,  800  tons  of  hay  and 
about  5000  lambs.  These  are  not  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  are  quoted,  and 
the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extend- 
ed. There  have  been  hundreds  of  new 
apple  orchards  put  out  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  and  many 
old  orchards  have  been  revived  by 
proper  treatment  and  fertilization. 
One  apple  orchard,  near  Boston,  of 
about  400  trees  had  been  for  years 
neglected.  A  tree  doctor  spent  about 
$700  pruning,  fertilizing  and  spray- 
ing, and  the  orchard  produced  about 
1000  barrels  of  first  quality  apples 
the  first  year — the  same  year  it  was 
treated — which  sold  for  $3  per  barrel 
at  wholesale.  The  markets  of  the 
Eastern  cities  are  beginning  to  re- 
ceive native  apples  as  handsome  as  . 
those  from  the  famed  Hood  River 
Valley,  and  graded  and  packed  with 
as  much  skill.  Within  the  next  five 
years  there  should  be  in  all  Eastern 
markets  a  supply  of  native  apples 
grown  under  the  best  modern  con- 
ditions and  handled  as  the  West  has 
taught  us  they  should  be  handled. 
The  East,  and  especially  New  Eng- 
land, can  raise  better  apples  than 
either  of  the  famed  regions  of  the 
West  or  Northwest,  because  Nature 
provided  the  climate  and  the  soil. 
Apples  of  the  best  flavor  and  texture 
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can  only  be  grown  upon  land  the 
principal  ingredients  of  which  are 
such  chemicals  as  the  New  England 
rock  formations  furnish,  None  of  the 
Western  sections  can  produce  apples 
with  the  flavor  of  those  grown  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  in  limited  sections  of 
two  or  three  other  States. 

The  new  agriculture  brings  the 
more  or  less  "barren"  East  into  its 
own,  and  its  own  is  a  wonderfully 
rich  new  asset.  The  new  agriculture 
has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what  the  land  is  as  what  we  do  to  it 
and  with  it  that  makes  for  profitable 
farming.  The  soil  should  be  a  natur- 
ally good  medium  for  the  material  we 
must  add  to  it  and  the  climate  must 
be  lenient  in  the  way  of  frosts  and 
prodigal  with  sunshine.  Water  even 
may  be  provided,  and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizing  agents.  New  England's 
rocky,  sandy,  dry,  light  soil  is  ideal 
for  the  purposes  of  the  soil  expert. 
It  has  mostly  been  made  from  the 
New  England  rocks.  It  has  the  requi- 
site chemicals.  It  needs  the  humus, 
and  some  of  the  other  plant  foods. 
These  are  easily  added,  whereas  in 
the  deep  humus  of  the  Western 
States  there  is  a  fix  condition  that 
makes  it  less  easy  to  adapt  the  soil 
to  the  particular  purposes  of  the 
farmer.  Fruit  trees  require  the  chem- 
icals furnished  thru  the  erosion  of 
the  New  England  rocks,  and  that  is 
an  element  that  cannot  well  be  added 
to  the  humus  of  the  deep  black  soils 
of  the  West  and  Southwest.  This 
fact  transposes  the  supposed  arid 
and  worthless  hill  lands  of  New 
England  into  potential  apple  and 
peach  and  plum  orchards  of  great 
value,  and  the  transposition  may  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  enterprise  dic- 
tates. It  is  going  on  at  such  a  rate 
that  for  several  seasons  the  nurseries 
supplying  young  apple  trees  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sing  the  praises 
of  New  England  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  sections  as  worthy.  It  fur- 
nishes the  best  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  agriculture  because  of 
its  supposed  soil    poverty    and  the 


hard  fortunes  of  its  farmers.  Every- 
where the  business  of  farming  is 
supplanting  farming  in  the  old  sense, 
and  everywhere  this  new  agriculture 
is  opening  opportunity.  It  is  to  be  the 
compensating  power  that  will  enable 
us  to  forget  that  there  is  but  little 
more  free  public  land  to  be  taken  up 
by  homesteading  farmers,  and  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  sufficient  reason 
for  rejoicing  that  there  is  a  near 
limit  to  the  excuse  for  land  robbery. 
It  would  be  a  great  public  blessing 
if  there  were  no  more  free  land,  and 
no  more  cheap  farming  land.  We 
have  all  the  land  we  need,  or  shall 
need  for  generations  to  come.  We  are 
not  utilizing  the  land  we  have  to  the 
extent  of  half  its  real  capacity — 
probably  not  to  the  extent  of  ten  per 
cent  of  its  potential  productive  pow- 
er. The  pathway  to  profit  for  the  new 
farmer  is  intensive  cultivation  and 
the  reclamation  of  disused  lands. 
There  is  opportunity  in  this  direction 
to  more  than  compensate  this  and  the 
coming  generations  for  all  the  ad- 
vantage our  forbears  had  on  account 
of  cheap  new  land.  In  New  England 
this  consideration  is  being  recog- 
nized and  proved.  There  are  few 
towns  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
new  knowledge  and  the  new  ambi- 
tions. Model  farms  are  everywhere. 
And  the  hopeful  feature  of  the  revi- 
val is  that  the  new  farmers  are  work- 
ing for,  and  getting,  commercial 
profits.  The  day  of  the  theoretic 
farmer,  and  the  man  who  farms  for 
pleasure,  has  passed.  The  progres- 
sive farmer  to-day,  whether  a  man 
of  the  soil  or  a  city  man  operating  a 
summer-home  proposition,  seeks  to 
make  a  profit,  and  makes  it.  While 
some  years  ago  the  city  owner  of  a 
farm  took  a  grim  pleasure  in  com- 
puting the  enormous  cost  to  him  of 
cucumbers  raised  on  his  summer 
place,  he  now  exhibits  the  figures  of 
his  net  profits  from  the  farm,  and 
tells  how  his  manager  charges  him 
city  rates  for  the  produce  delivered 
to  his  summer-home. 

Those  writers  who  cry  out  that  the 
land  available  for  more  farms  has 
disappeared,  and  that  therefore  the 
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high  cost  of  living  must  go  higher 
yet,  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  and 
significance  of  the  movement  toward 
scientific  farming,  which  is  the  same 
as  sensible  farming.  It  is  true  that 
the  old  race  of  farmers  do  not  un- 
derstand the  new  knowledge,  do  not 
believe  in  it,  and  will  not  turn  to  it. 
They  will  be  old-fashioned  farmers 
to  the  end,  but  few  of  their  sons  are 
following  them.  Until  quite  recently 
their  sons  went  into  other  business, 
went  to  the  towns  and  cities.  Now 
the  tide  is  turning  toward  the  land, 
and  the  young  men  who  have  been 
born  on  the  farms,  under  the  old  con- 
ditions, are  in  increasing  numbers 
either  going  to  agricultural  schools 
and  then  to  the  old  farm  to  reform 
it,  or  are  undertaking  the  reform 
without  the  school  training.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  pessimism,  or  for 
fear  that  the  supply  of  land  will  fail. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  when  the  fu- 
ture of  farming,  and  the  production 
of  food  stuffs  adequate  to  our  needs, 
was  more  assured  than  now.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  elder  gen- 
eration of  farmers  now  in  control  of 


the  land  the  revolution  in  knowledge 
and  practice  will  become  more  evi- 
dent, and  with  the  advent  of  the  gen- 
eration that  will  succeed  our  junior 
generation  that  which  we  are  now 
calling  a  revolution  in  land  treatment 
will  be  the  common  practice,  and 
there  will  be  a  new  and  different 
revolution  in  prospect.  Every  carton 
of  scientifically  grown  and  properly 
packed  Eastern  apples  that  finds  its 
way  into  the  retail  markets  is  a  sign 
and  promise  of  the  better  things  that 
are  imminent.  And  they  are  coming 
in  such  quantities  and  so  frequently 
that  we  are  beginning  to  believe 
they  will  be  staple  by  another  sea- 
son, or  perhaps  the  season  after, 
along  with  a  wide  variety  of  other 
produce  that  we  have  taken  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  real  farmer  is  all  right.  It  is 
the  men  who  will  not  learn,  or  who 
are  too  old  or  too  poorly  equipt 
with  business  ability,  that  are  de- 
teriorating and  getting  ready  to  dis- 
appear, as  factors  in  farming  that 
has  commercial  or  social  significance. 

New    York    City. 


Western  Land  Problems 

The  Rapid  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Land  Produces  a  Critical 

Situation 

By  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT    OF   GRIN  NELL   COLLEGE 


Increase  in  farm  and  land  values 
during  the  decade  1900-1910  in  the 
entire  West  beyond  the  Mississippi 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  phases 
of  our  national  development.  The 
values  in  three  or  four  of  these 
States  will  illustrate  conditions  in  the 
entire  region.  In  Iowa  the  increase 
of  farm  values  for  the  decade  was 
very  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  an  in- 
crease that  more  than  doubled  the 
census  valuation  for  1900.  In  the 
newer  States  west  and  north  of 
Iowa,  the  percentum  of  increase  was 


greater.  In  North  Dakota  the  in- 
crease was  more  than  $719,000,000, 
or  281.9  per  cent;  in  South  Dakota 
$868,000,000,  or  291.9  per  cent;  in 
Nebraska,  $1,300,000,000,  or  178  per 
cent. 

A  clearer  view  of  the  situation  is 
obtained  by  reducing  figures  to  sin- 
gle farm  and  acre  values.  The  aver- 
age size  of  an  Iowa  farm  in  1910  was 
156  acres,  its  value  $17,259.  This 
value  represents  an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  more  than  $9000,  altho  the 
size  of  the  farm  remained  practically 
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unchanged.  The  average  size  of  a 
North  Dakota  farm  is  given  as  382 
acres,  its  value  a  little  more  than 
$13,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $8000 
for  the  decade.  In  South  Dakota  the 
increase  is  from  $5600  to  $15,000, 
the  average  size  being  335  acres.  In 
Nebraska  the  increase  was  from 
$6155  to  $16,000,  the  average  size  be- 
ing 297  acres. 

The  average  value  per  acre  in 
Iowa  went  up  from  $36  to  $86,  an  in- 
crease of  104  per  cent;  in  North  Da- 
kota from  $11.15  to  $25.60,  130  per 
cent;  In  South  Dakota,  from  $9.92 
to  $34.69,  249  per  cent;  in  Nebraska, 
from  $16.27  to  $41.80,  156  per  cent. 

The  story  of  increase  does  not  end 
with  1910.  Values  are  rapidly  and 
steadily  going  up;  Prices  for  good 
farm  lands  in  Iowa  at  present  are  as 
high  as  $250  per  acre  and  purchasers 
of  desirable  lands  do  not  anticipate 
paying  anything  less  than  $125  per 
acre.  Values  in  neighboring  States 
are  in  proportion  to  these  values, 
while  in  the  irrigation  districts  in 
the  States  further  west  the  prices 
for  lands  under  cultivation,  or  ready 
for  cultivation,  are  often  much 
higher. 

These  figures  are  intensely  inter- 
esting in  themselves.  The  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  them  are  more  in- 
teresting and  significant.  Of  the  first 
importance  is  the  practical  assurance 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate abatement  of  the  upward 
movement  of  land  and  farm  values. 
Ten  years  hence,  unless  unexpected 
conditions  arise,  the  figures  will  un- 
questionably show  an  advance  quite 
as  surprising  as  the  advance  of  the 
last  ten  years.  Such  a  result  will 
mean  necessarily  a  marked  change 
in  farming  and  agricultural  methods. 
It  will  change  very  materially  the 
character  of  the  farming  population. 
It  will  profoundly  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  immigration  to  these  States 
and  it  willjtend  to  modify  .greatly  the 
currents  of  immigration  that  reach 
our  shores.  There  will  be  an  inevita- 
ble increase  of  the  day  laboring  class 
and  a  further  congestion  of  popula- 
tion   in    our    already    overcrowded 


cities.  This  will- in  its  turn  intensify 
the  critical  character  of  our  social 
and  civic  problems,  problems  that 
are  already  demanding  more  atten- 
tion than  we  are  giving  them. 

The  land  question  is  one  of  the 
most  important  economic  questions' 
of  the  present  day.  The  most  dis- 
astrous condition  that  can  exist  in 
the  great  agricultural  region  of  the 
Middle  West  is  prohibitive  prices  on 
land.  Such  prices  keep  out  the  very 
class  of  people  that  are  most  needed 
for  their  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. Values  that  deaden  or  retard 
social  movements  are  an  injury  rath- 
er than  a  benefit.  One  of  the  most 
insistent  problems  before  local  Legis- 
lators is  some  method  of  treatment 
whereby  the  actual  producing  value 
of  land  may  be  kept  in  equilibrium 
with  social  and  economic  need.  A 
State  cannot  prosper  permanently  if 
land  having  a  farm  or  producing 
value  of  $100  per  acre  has  a  market 
or  speculative  value  of  $200  or  $250 
per  acre.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the 
condition  that  exists  in  many  west- 
ern States.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
expected  to  bring  about,  sooner  or 
later,  an  entire  change  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  taxation. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked 
in  late  years  why  the  boys  brought 
up  on  the  farm  do  not  stay  on  the 
farm.  One  answer  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  unless  they  inherit  land  enough, 
at  the  time  they  are  thinking  of  an 
independent  life,  to  make  farm  life 
desirable.  To  buy  land  is  beyond  their 
means,  and  their  ambition  is  forced 
into  another  direction.  They  have 
tasted  the  strenuous  character  of  the 
average  farm  life.  They  have  road 
reports  from  the  State  universities, 
technical  schools  and  colleges  and 
they  know  that  there  is  an  open  door 
for  them  and  free  tuition  at  many 
of  these  institutions.  The  way  thru 
the  college  and  university  to  a  pro- 
fessional career  is  comparatively 
cheap  and  easy,  hence  they  choose 
this  way.  Every  fall  the  farm  loses 
an  army  of  young  men  to  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The    majority  of 
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these  young  men  enter  professional 
or  business  life. 

Economists  tell  us  that  the  price  on 
land  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  living.  The  reverse  they  claim  is 
true;  namely,  the  cost  of  living  has 
tended  to  increase  the  price  of  land. 
Whatever  the  theory  may  be,  cheap 
food  cannot  be    produced    on    dear 
land.  High  land  values  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  will  have  a  relation  in 
the  end  even  if  they  do  not  have  one 
in   the   beginning.    Beef   cattle   pas- 
tured on  expensive  land  and  fattened 
for     market     on     high-priced     corn 
necessarily  must    be  high    in    price 
also.  If  the  buyers  and  packers  by 
manipulation     force     an      unprofit- 
able market,  land  owners  will  stop 
raising   cattle.    The   same   principle 
will    operate   thru    the    entire   farm 
schedule.  There  is  an  element  of  de- 
terminism in  this  that  no  amount  of 
manipulation  in  the  market  centers 
can   control.   The   great  free   cattle 
ranges  in  the  West  no  longer  exist. 
Beef  cattle  must  now  be  produced  on 
farm  lands  that  are  high  in  value. 
The  result  of  necessity  will  be  felt  in 
the  market.   Land  is   not  likely    to 
drop  in  value  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change   in   present  local   conditions. 
Available  land  for  farming  purposes 
is  growing  scarce.  Competition  is  be- 
coming  more   active.   Population   in 
the   country  at  large    is  increasing 
very  rapidly.  If  land  should  decrease 
in  value,  as  conditions  now  are,  it 
would  be  because  it  had  lost  produc- 
ing power.  Such  a  result  would  only 
aggravate  a  situation  already  criti- 
cal. The  cost  of  living  in  proportion 
to  income  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
and  price  received  in  proportion  to 
labor  and  cost  of  production  on  the 
side  of  the  producer,  are   two  ele- 
mental things  in  social  and  economic 
adjustment. 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  begin- 
ning to  awake  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  the  country  as  such 
has  benefited  only  slightly  from  the 
enormous  increase  of  values.  The  so- 
cial contribution  made  to  the  upward 
trend  in  values  has  received  no  ade- 
quate   social    return.    A  fraction    of 


one  per  cent  on  the  increase  of  the 
last  decade  would  completely  change 
in  a  short  time  public  conditions — 
roads,  schools  and  public  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds.  As  the  situation 
now  is,  the  roads  are  nearly  as  bad 
as  they  were  in  pioneer  days,  the 
schools  are  indifferent,  and  wages  of 
the  teachers  continue  to  be  inade- 
quate, and  public  improvements  in 
general  are  little  or  no  better  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  There  is 
manifest  social  injustice  in  all  this. 
If  the  material  values  in  a  State  in- 
crease one  or  two  thousand  million 
dollars  in  ten  years,  some  fraction  of 
it  should  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

An  ultimate  result  of  high  prices 
of  agricultural  lands  should  be  the 
rediscovery  of  America  from  the 
farming  point  of  view.  There  is 
cheap  land  in  abundance  in  the  New 
England  States,  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  in  fact,  thruout  the  entire 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Much 
of  this  land  is  conveniently  located 
with  reference  to  railroads,  trolley 
lines,  turnpikes  and  towns,  and  has 
natural  advantages  in  many  cases  not 
found  in  the  West.  These  lands  have 
productive  value  and  only  need  right 
treatment  to  become  as  valuable  ag- 
riculturally as  lands  in  the  best  f  arm- 
ing regions  of  the  West.  Further- 
more, they  would  have  the  incidental 
value  of  nearby  markets,  a  denser 
population  and  the  short  haul. 

Some  of  the  problems  at  least 
which  group  around  land  values  will 
be  solved  by  improvement  in  farm 
methods.  Others  are  bound  up  with 
economic  complications  and  tradi- 
tions which  make  them  difficult  to 
deal  with  quickly  and  satisfactorily. 
Our  land  problems  are  important  in 
the  highest  degree  for  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  should  receive  more 
study  from  legislators  and  students 
of  economic  tendencies  than  they 
have  received.  When  all  Is  said  and 
done,  land  is  the  material  basis  of 
our  national  prosperity, 

Grinnell,   Iowa, 
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The  Modern  School  for  Scandal. 


Plays  of  Long  Ago 

Professor  Wallace's  contributions 
to  the  history  of  sixteenth  century 
drama  are  always  exciting.  The 
present  volume1  is  by  no  means  an 
exception  to  his  rule,  and,  for  the 
serious  student  of  the  subject,  is  like- 
ly to  prove  on  the  whole  the  most  im- 
portant individual  fruit  the  author's 
long  researches  yet  have  borne. 
Great  masses  of  manuscript  material, 
bearing  crucially  upon  the  first 
seventy-five  years  of  the  modern 
English  theater,  are  here  set  forth: 
some  absolutely  new;  others,  pre- 
viously accessible  only  in  the  suspic- 
ious versions  of  Collier,  for  the  first 
time  in  safely  usable  form ;  yet  more 
in  fresh  relations  which  add  greatly 
to  their  intelligibility  and  evidential 
value.  Accepted  literary  estimates 
of  the  work  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
drama,  from  John  Heywood  to  Lyly, 
are  in  nearly  every  chapter  knocked 
sensationally  awry;  and  the  mono- 
graph receives  coherent  purpose 
from  the  presentation  of  a  single 
striking  thesis. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  unques- 
tionable. A  broad  province  of  lit- 
erary history,  hitherto  befogged  by 
sophisticated  records,  is  illuminated 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  many 
vague  current  assumptions  will  for 
the  future  have  either  to  be  relin- 
quished or  established  beyond  cavil. 
The  main  defect  of  the  work  appears 
in  the  very  title.  It  consists  in  a  mis- 
taking of  the  part  for  the  whole. 
Professor  Wallace's  real  purpose  is 
the  presentation  of  the  earlier  his- 
tory   of    the    companies    associated 

1The  Evolution  of  the  English  Drama  Up  to 
Shakespeare :  With  a  History  of  the  First  Black- 
friars  Thpatre.  A  Survey  Based  Upon  Original 
Records  Now  for  the  First  Time  Collected  and 
Published.  By  Charles  William  Wallace.  Ber- 
lin :  Schriften  der  deutschen  Shakespeare  Qe* 
^ellschaft,  Band  IV.  ;C 
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with  the  Chapel  Royal — a  theme  of 
which  the  later  portion  was  treated 
four  years  ago  in  his  Children  of  the 
Chapel  at  Blackfriars,  1597-1603. 
This  subject,  important  but  certain- 
ly not  all-inclusive,  has  so  grown 
upon  the  writer  that  it  becomes  for 
him  co-extensive  with  the  entire  Evo- 
lution of  the  English  Drama  Up  to 
Shakespeare.  The  distortion  is  no 
mere  matter  of  title ;  it  is  an  integral 
factor  in  Professor  Wallace's  entire 
treatment.  From  it  springs  his  con- 
stantly advanced  thesis  that  all  which 
is  significant  in  Elizabethan  drama 
originates  in  the  entertainments  pre- 
sented at  the  court,  and,  more  spe- 
cifically yet,  in  those  prepared  by  the 
various  masters  of  the  royal  chapel. 
Not  only  the  influence  of  the  mys- 
teries, but  that  also  of  the  wide- 
spread morality  convention,  of  clas- 
sic imitation,  and  of  the  obscure  but 
certainly  important  performances  of 
popular  mountebanks,  is  everywhere 
belittled. 

This  attitude  not  only  falsifies  the 
perspective  in  which  the  early  drama 
is  depicted,  it  tempts  the  writer  also 
to  a  number  of  extravagant  claims  on 
behalf  of  the  courtly  dramatist  even 
less  justified  by  ascertainable  fact 
than  the  conventional  loose  beliefs 
which  he  assails.  To  William  Cor- 
nish, Henry  VIII's  Master  of  the 
Chapel  Children,  Professor  Wallace 
gives  practically  sole  credit  for 
"shaping"  the  new  drama,  ascribing 
to  him  the  authorship  of  the  anony- 
mous plays  Gentleness  and  Nobility, 
The  Four  Elements,  Calisto  and 
Meliboea,  as  well  as  of  three 
usually  accredited  to  Heywood, 
The  Pardoner  and  the  Friar,  The 
Four  P's,  and  John-John.  Cornish 
thus  becomes  startlingly  conspicuous 
as  a  tremendous  dramatic  luminary, 
magnified  out  of  practical  invjsibili- 
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ty;  but  the  facts  fail  to  warrant  the 
metamorphosis.  Beyond  the  author's 
personal  conjecture,  no  evidence  as- 
sociates Cornish  with  any  of  the 
plays  mentioned,  while  their  exces- 
sive diversity  of  style  and  subject 
makes  the  common  authorship  of  all 
highly  improbable.  Furthermore,  the 
very  fact  which  leads  Professor  Wal- 
lace to  his  hypothesis,  Cornish's  con- 
nection with  the  masks  and  pageants 
performed  by  the  royal  chapel,  serves 
really  to  render  Cornish's  author- 
ship of  the  unaccredited  dramas  of 
his  time  rather  less  likely  than  that 
of  any  one  else.  The  court  records 
contain  almost  our  only  external  evi- 
dence concerning  dramatic  author- 
ship at  this  period.  Regarding  Cor- 
nish and  his  chapel  productions,  and 
regarding  them  alone,  this  evidence 
is  pretty  full;  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  titles  and  descriptions  of  the 
numerous  shows  presented  by  Cor- 
nish nowhere  coincide  with  what  we 
know  of  any  extant  play  should  be 
set  down  less  to  unlucky  accident 
than  to  the  fact  that  the  chapel  per- 
formances under  Cornish  partook 
more  of  song,  dance  and  spectacle 
than  of  true  drama. 

In  order  to  present  Nicholas  Udall 
as  a  court  dramatist  strictly,  Profes- 
sor Wallace  adopts  Magnus's  con- 
jectural ascription  to  him  of  Respub- 
lica,  acted  before  Mary  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, he  follows  Hales  in  dating  Ralph 
Roister  Doister  as  late  as  1553,  and 
assumes  that  play  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  court  performance.  The 
latter  assumption,  however,  is  very 
dubious  in  view  of  the  distinctly  bour- 
geois and  scholastic  interests  of 
Roister  Doister,  while  the  late  date 
advocated  can  certainly  not  be  re- 
garded as  established  till  something 
has  been  done  to  rebut  the  arguments 
advanced  against  Hales's  theory  by 
Professor  Fliigel  and  more  fully  in 
Prof.  C.  G.  Child's  new  edition  of  the 
play.  In  treating  the  history  of  the 
first  Blackfriars  Theater  and  discuss- 
ing John  Lyly's  association  with  the 
companies  acting  there,  Professor 
Wallace  finds  himself  on  very  famil- 


iar ground,  and  his  conclusions  are 
distinctly  valuable. 
-  If  Professor  Wallace  errs  in  assum- 
ing an  almost  exclusively  courtly  and 
native  origin  for  the  Elizabethan 
theater,  something  is  done  to  balance 
the  scale  by  Miss  Smith's  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Commedia  delV  Arte, 
which  offers  several  welcome  hints 
concerning  the  activities  in  sixteenth 
century  England  of  Italian  actors 
of  improvised  farce.2  Miss  Smith's 
earlier  chapters  discuss  in  very 
readable  manner  the  origin  and 
mode  of  operation  of  the  harle- 
quin companies  in  Italy ;  but  the  most 
novel  and  valuable  part  of  her  essay 
is  doubtless  the  treatment  in  chapter 
vi  of  the  bearing  which  these  com- 
panies had  upon  the  course  of  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  This  chapter,  out  of 
which  the  others  seem  to  have  grown, 
is  itself  a  restatement,  with  a  few 
minor  corrections  and  some  added 
detail,  of  a  paper  published  by  the 
author  in  Modern  Philology  (1908). 
Similarly  the  interesting  Appendix 
B  on  Relations  Between  English  and 
Italian  Drama  appears  to  be  based 
on  Miss  Smith's  earlier  dissertation 
on  the  connection  of  Elizabethan  lit- 
erature with  the  Italian. 

C.  F.  TUCKER  BROOKE. 

Religion  and  Psychology 

The  din  of  battle  in  the  warfare  of 
evolutionary  science  and  religion  is 
slowly  receding  into  the  fastnesses  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  The  pro- 
tagonists of  literary  and  historical 
criticism  have  clearly  shown  the 
value  of  their  methods  of  biblical 
study  and  have  won  for  them  a  se- 
cure place  in  Christian  thought.  It 
is  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
to  be  fully  equipped  for  Christian 
leadership  one  must  think  in 
evolutionary  terms  and  read  his 
Bible  in  the  light  of  critical  results. 
Just  now  there  seem  to  be  rising 
more  serious  and  pressing  problems 
in  the  field  of  religious  psychology. 
Investigators  are  trying  to  find  how 

'The  Commedia  Dell'  Arte.  A  Study  In  Italian 
Popular  Comedy.  By  Winifred  Smith.  Now 
York:     Columbia  University   Preas. 
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the  facts  and  experiences  of  religion 
are  related  to  human  consciousness 
and  man's  psychic  powers.  What  are 
the  laws  of  religious  development?  Is 
this  new  science  able  to  furnish  effi- 
cient guidance  to  the  religious  worker 
and  teacher?  How  far  is  psychology 
going  to  explain  religious  phenomena 
on  a  naturalistic  basis  ?  Is  religion  as 
completely  a  product  of  human  na- 
ture as  government  or  language  ?  Can 
psychological  method  deal  with  the 
whole  realm  of  religious  experience, 
or  are  there  active  in  the  soul  of  man 
powers  that  fall  without  the  limits  of 
scientific  study?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  that  recent  books  bring 
to  the  fore  and  insist  upon  religious 
leaders  considering. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  volume  by 
Professor  Leuba,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  in 
which  the  author,  in  the  name  of 
psychology,  proposes  bold  solutions 
of  many  knotty  problems  in  the  defi- 
nition of  religion,  its  nature,  origin, 
content,  and  course  of  development." 
It  is  a  book  with  a  purpose  which 
transcends  scientific  interests  and 
looks  toward  the  reform  of  religion 
itself.  Professor  Leuba  writes  a 
strong  apologetic  for  the  supremacy 
of  his  science  in  the  investigation  of 
religious  questions.  He  is  sure  that 
the  only  way  to  understand  religion 
is  to  make  it  a  department  of  psycho- 
logical study.  Viewed  from  this 
standpoint,  many  of  its  old  problems 
melt  into  thin  air  and  disappear, 
while  most  of  its  dogmas  become  ab- 
surd. Why  reason  about  the  nature 
or  providence  of  God  when  the  "gods 
of  religion"  are  merely  inductions 
from  human  experiences?  It  is  folly 
to  talk  of  Divine  Revelation  and  For- 
giveness if  there  are  no  personal  re- 
lations outside  of  humanity.  In  fact, 
Professor  Leuba  leaves  hardly  a 
crumb  of  comfort  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned theologian,  for  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  philosophy  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  religion,  and 


3  A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  Its  Origin, 
Function,  and  Future.  By  James  H.  Leuba, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  u! 
S.   A.,   New   York:     The   Macmillan   Co.     $2. 


even  religion  itself  does  not  exist  by 
reason  of  its  basis  in  objective  truth, 
but  because  of  its  biological  value. 
Now  we  might  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  claims  of  Professor  Leuba  more 
seriously  if  his  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm were  more  fully  matched  by 
the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
precision  and  consistency  of  his 
thinking.  His  designation  of  R.  J. 
Campbell  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
the  movement  toward  immanence  is 
paralleled  by  his  own  shallow  exposi- 
tion of  Ritschlianism.  "Who  has  the 
right  to  make  the  distinction  between 
the  human  and  the  superhuman  ?"  he 
asks,  and  immediately  answers  that 
"it  is  the  psychologist."  But  he  is 
amazed  at  William  James  (Has  there 
been  a  greater  psychologist?)  because 
he  does  not  positively  exclude  the 
superhuman  in  seeking  to  account 
for  certain  religious  experiences. 
"William  James's  effort  to  find  in 
religious  experiences  phenomena 
warranting  the  hypothesis  of  divine 
action  is  a  fiasco."  And  yet  when  the 
author  himself  comes  to  suggest  a 
religion  for  the  future  (another  de- 
partment of  psychology)  he  posits  a 
"transhuman  Force  of  which  hu- 
manity is  the  expression,"  and 
thinks  that  we  ought  to  be  articu- 
lated to  it  or  have  some  view  of  our 
relation  to  it,  as  a  religious  basis. 
Still  we  must  beware  not  to  think  of 
it  "as  Purposive  Intelligence"  lest 
we  find  ouselves  again  "back  in 
theism."  This  outcome  the  author 
would  regard  as  a  calamity,  but  we 
doubt  if  the  very  elect  can  be  saved 
from  it  by  such  a  psychological 
chain  of  reasoning  and  amazement, 
strengthened  even  by  the  great  faith 
of  a  scientist  who  believes  that  a 
modern  psychotherapic  cult,  despite 
the  fact  that  "it  is  the  product  of  ig- 
norant and  ill-trained  minds,"  "defies 
logic  and  offends  common  sense," 
yet  contains  the  "important  elements 
of  a  new  religious  faith  acceptable 
to  the  modern  world." 

To  pass  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other we  may  make  mention  of  Dr. 
Murray's    discussion    of    Christian 
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Faith  and  the  New  Psychology*  The 
title  is  not  happily  chosen,  for  much 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  harmoni- 
zation of  orthodox  theology  and  evo- 
lutionary science.  But  psychology  is 
made  to  do  its  share  in  furnishing 
"aids  to  faith,"  and  Dr.  Murray  evi- 
dently finds  nothing  in  the  new  sci- 
ence at  all  derogatory  to  his  cher- 
ished beliefs.  We  can  hardly  think 
that  multiple  personality  solves  the 
puzzles  or  effaces  the  scientific  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  nor  are  Inspiration  and 
Revelation  cleared  up  by  the  alleged 
activity  of  the  "subconscious,"  but 
it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  virility 
of  Christian  doctrines  that  a  man  of 
Dr.  Murray's  conservative  views  can 
find  in  the  modern  sciences  a  satis- 
factory confirmation  of  very  ancient 
dogmas. 

The  work  by  Horace  E.  Warner  is 
written  from  a  like  point  of  view.5 
Christian  experience  of  the  emotional 
evangelical  type  is  examined  in  detail 
and  its  course  of  development  traced 
and  accounted  for  in  the  light  or  ob- 
scurity of  the  "subconscious."  The 
author  claims  that  it  is  by  the  inner 
pressure  of  the  spirit,  at  times  burst- 
ing thru  into  full  consciousness,  that 
the  various  phenomena  of  religion 
are  brought  about.  The  theory  is  en- 
tirely determined  by  Dr.  Warner's 
theological  belief,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  support  it  by  scientific 
method. 

Of  quite  a  different  character  is 
the  material  presented  by  Mr. 
George  Steven,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  Cunningham  Lectures  on  The 
Psychology  of  the  Christian  Soul* 
This  is  a  work  of  rare  value  to  the 
Christian  worker  in  any  field.  It  em- 
bodies the  most  reliable  and  perti- 
nent psychological  knowledge  bear- 
ing  upon  "the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 

'Christian  Faith  and  the  New  Psycholofji/. 
Evolution  and  Recent  Science  as  Aids  to  Faith. 
By  David  A.  Murray,  D.D.,  late  principal  of  the 
Osaka  Theological  Training  School.  New  York : 
Fleming     H.     Revell    Co.      $1.50. 

6The  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Life.  By 
Horace  Emory  Warner,  M.A.,  D.P.  With  Intro- 
duction by  John  R.  Mott,  LL.D.  New  York  : 
Flomlng    II.    Revell    Co.      $1.50. 

*Thc  Psychology  of  the  christian  Soul.  By 
(Jrorge  Steven,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.  New  York  : 
George    IT.    Poran    Co.     $1.50. 


as  an  educative  process."  The  style  is 
lucid,  the  intellectual  grasp  is  broad 
and  firm  and  the  appeal  to  experience 
is  sincere  and  convincing.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  fruitful  and  sug- 
gestive discussions  of  any  phases  of 
the  religious  life  than  those  chapters 
on  the  place  of  the  subconscious  in  the 
development  of  the  soul  and  the  en- 
slaving of  the  soul  thru  sin.  We  have 
noted  several  places  where  the  valid- 
ity of  the  author's  conclusions  may  be 
called  in  question,  but  not  one  of  these 
is  without  the  support  of  worthy,  evi- 
dence. This  volume  by  Mr.  Steven 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  psychology 
has  much  to  contribute  to  Christian 
thought  and  is  able  to  furnish  solid 
help  to  the  religious  worker. 

The  complexity  of  religion  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  assumed  by  the 
competent  psychological  investigator 
of  its  nature  and  functions  are  read- 
ily perceived  in  reading  Professor 
Stratton's  comprehensive  and  truly 
scientific  work.7  The  plan  of  the 
author  is  to  consider  in  conjunction 
and  contrast  a  large  number  of  facts 
of  religion,  gathered  from  widely  dif- 
ferent sources  and  grouped  according 
to  the  acts  of  mind  which  give  them 
form.  In  the  religious  life  Professor 
Stratton  finds  an  inherent  struggle. 
Antagonistic  forces  exist  in  the  very 
nature  of  reverence  itself.  The  im- 
pulse to  moral  activity  is  offset  by 
reverent  contemplation;  gloom  and 
cheer  balance  one  another.  These  an- 
tinomies constitute  so  to  speak  the 
psychical  conditions  under  which 
progress  in  religion  is  made.  "For 
religious  motives,  like  muscles,  work 
best  in  opposition."  Professor  Strat- 
ton acknowledges  that  his  method  is 
incapable  of  bringing  the  whole  truth 
into  view,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
uncovered  much  that  will  enrich  our 
conceptions  of  religion.  How  far  we 
are  from  the  end  of  exploration  in 
this  field  we  may  judge  from  the 
author's  honest  confession  at  the 
close  of  his  extensive  and  profound 
study : 

''Psychology   of    tKe    Religious    Life.    By    i 
Malcolm    Stratton,     Professor    of    Psychology    In 
the    [Tniversity    of    California.     New    York:   'The 
tfi  ■  miiirni    Co.     $2.78 
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The  scientific  interest  in  religion  leads 
deep  into  human  nature,  where  the  observ- 
er's sight  at  best  must  grow  confused  with 
the  multitude  of  things  seen  in  a  half  light 
that  passes  into  darkness. 

If  we  add  to  these  volumes  the  care- 
ful study  and  classification  of  sects 
according  to  their  psychological  char- 
acteristics made  by  Professor  Mc- 
Comas  of  Princeton, s  we  shall  have 
before  us  enough  scholarship  and  col- 
lected material  to  impress  upon  our 
minds  the  high  importance  of  this 
new  science  in  the  world  of  religious 
thought  and  activity. 

An  Anarchist's  Memoirs 

Mr.  Berkman  takes  himself  with 
enormous  seriousness.  His  reminis- 
cences are  concerned  primarily  with 
himself,  with  his  own  feelings,  his 
own  thoughts,  with  the  reaction  upon 
himself  of  the  world  and  all  that 
passes  therein.9  Even  in  his  pro- 
fessed unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  he  feels  at  times  that 
no  other  except  perhaps  "the  Girl" 
who  forms  so  large  a  part  of  his 
story  is  so  courageous  and  so  self- 
regardless  as  himself. 

Berkman,  twenty  years  ago,  was  a 
Russian  Jewish  immigrant  living  in 
New  York.  In  1892,  at  the  time  of 
the  Homestead  strike,  he  hurried  to 
Pittsburgh  and  shot  and  badly  wound- 
ed Henry  C.  Frick.  For  this  crime  he 
was  sentenced  to  the  Western*  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania,  where,  in- 
cluding the  time  spent  in  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Workhouse,  he  served 
thirteen  years  and  nine  months.  In 
spite  of  his  faith  in  himself,  it  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  these  pages  that 
he  believes  his  mad  act  brought  any 
good  to  the  workers  whom  he  sought 
to  aid.  Perhaps  he  has  been  enabled 
to  see — what  many  others  have  seen 
— that  his  action  served  only  to  help 
in  the  complete  subjection  and  de- 
moralization of  the  Pittsburgh  steel 
workers.  At  any  rate  he  justifies  the 

8The  Psychology  of  Religious  Sects.  A  com- 
parison of  types.  By  Henry  C.  McComas,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  in  Princeton  University. 
New    York :     Fleming    H.    Revell    Co.     $1.25. 

^Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Anarchist.  By  Alex- 
ander Berkman.  New  York :  Mother  Earth 
Publishing    Association,     $1,50. 


moral  purpose  of  his  deed ;  he  has  ap- 
preciative words  for  Luccheni,  the 
murderer  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
for  Bresci,  the  murderer  of  King 
Humbert,  and  for  Czolgosz,  the  mur- 
derer of  McKinley;  tho  he  doubts 
the  "social  value"  of  the  last-named 
assassination.  Of  Beatty  and  Demp- 
sey,  Knights  of  Labor  men  who  were 
convicted  of  poisoning  the  food 
served  to  strikebreakers  in  1892,  he 
speaks  in  high  terms.  Their  act,  he 
says,  deserves  to  be  acclaimed. 

The  philosophy  of  their  methods,  is  in 
harmony  with  revolutionary  tactics,.  Labor 
can  never  be  unjust  in  its  demands;  is  it 
not  the  creator  of  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world?  Every  weapon  may  be  employed  to 
return  the  despoiled  people  into  its  right- 
ful ownership.  Is  not  the  terrorizing  of 
scabbery,  and  ultimately  of  the  capitalist 
exploiters,  an  effective  means  of  aiding  the 
struggle? 

Even  tho  it  is  the  practice  of  An- 
archists to  set  individual  sanctions 
of  conduct  above  social  sanctions,  it 
is  not  likely  that  Berkman  or  any  of 
the  others  would  care  greatly  to  be 
shot  or  poisoned  by  some  fanatic  in 
the  sacred  name  of  the  people.  Their 
remedy  for  social  ills  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  applied  to  the  other  fel- 
low. 

While  a  great  part  of  this  book  is 
merely  rhetorical  trash,  it  contains 
matter  of  the  utmost  value  in  regard 
to  the  unspeakable  brutality,  graft 
and  immorality  that  prevail  in  the 
average  penal  institution.  Berkman's 
statements  on  these  points  carry  con- 
viction. In  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the 
helpless  being  committed  to  one  of 
these  institutions  is  sentenced  to  part 
company  with  the  last  remnants  of 
his  manhood.  A  commendatory  intro- 
duction to  the  book  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Hutchins  Hapgood,  of  The  New 
York  Globe. 


The  first  year  of  Index  to  Dates  of  Cur- 
rent Events,  an  invaluable  publication  for 
libraries  and  press  workers,  has  just  been 
rounded  out.  This  index  to  the  daily  news- 
paper press  is  publisht  monthly  and  in 
semi-annual  cumulations,  at  a  price  within 
almost  everyone's  reach — two  dollars  a  year, 
(New  York:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.) 
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Literary  Notes 


From  Harper  &  Brothers  we  have  received 
a  new  and  pleasingly  illustrated  edition  of 
George  Washington :  A  Biography  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  (Pp.  333,  $2.) 

In  Italy  there  has  just  been  published  a 
volume  by  the  late  A.  Fogazzaro  entitled 
Ultime:  fragments  of  philosophical  and 
critical  thought  on  Tolstoy,  De  Amicis,  the 
Brownings.,  and  other  writers. 

An  inseparable  desk  companion  of  ours  is 
Who's.  Who,  that  comes  to  us  now  in  the 
1913  fashions — which  are  roomier  than  ever 
before.  The  new  volume  marks  the  65th  year 
of  issue.  In  1912  there  were  2364  pages  of 
biographies;  now  there  are  only  2225,  but 
the  pages,  are  larger.    (Macmillan,  $3.) 

Odd  bits  from  odd  corners  of  the  world,  a 
philosophical  study,  a  reminiscence,  a  chance 
encounter,  a  coincidence,  stories  out  of  the 
way,  often  outre  descriptions  of  almost  un- 
known and  little  visited  islands,  furnish 
forth  a  volume  as  unrelated  and  inconclusive 
as  its  title:  Also  and  Perhaps.  By  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham.    (Lane,  $1.25.) 

Another  volume  of  chance  paragraphs  is 
The  Free  Lance,  by  Frederic  Rowland 
Marvin.  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 
Here  we  have  comment  more  or  less  viru- 
lent on  the  passing  show,  stray  jottings  on 
themes  of  varied  subject — political,  moral, 
literary — interesting  to  read  in  some  spec- 
tator's column  day  by  day  or  week  by  week, 
but  almost  too  ephemeral  for  preservation 
in  a  volume. 

In  Paul  the  Minstrel  and  Other  Stories 
(Putnam,  $1.75)  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  re- 
printed several  tales  of  a  romantic  nature 
which  he  wrote  for  his  pupils  when  he  was  a 
master  at  Eton.  Knights,  heroes  and  her- 
mits, all  speak  softly,  think  long  and  care- 
fully, and  act  with  caution  and  reserve.  Such 
mild  and  gentle  moral  ideals  must  have 
made  an  excellent  counterbalance  to  the 
boisterous  spirit  of  Eton  youths. 

It  is  a  favorable  sign  of  the  general  in- 
terest in  classical  studies  that  a  second  edi- 
tion is  called  for  of  T.  R.  Glover's  Virgil. 
The  author  is  University  Lecturer  on 
Ancient  History  in  Cambridge  University, 
and  the  twelve  chapters,  or  lectures,  treat 
with  much  learning  and  skill  the  personal 
history  of  Virgil,  the  literary  source  of  his 
culture,  and  his  interpretation  of  life,  as 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  Dido,  of  Aeneas, 
and    the    Greek    and    Italic    gods.    It    is    a 


weighty  book  and  rewards  study.   (Macmil- 
lan, $2.) 

The  author  of  Ways  of  the  Planets  is 
known  for  her  earlier  volume,  The  Friendly 
Stars.  In  the  later  work  she  takes  up  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  char- 
acter and  course  of  each  several  planet 
or  asteroid,  and  treats  the  subject  in  a  famil- 
ier  yet  intelligent  and  trustworthy  way.  The 
book  is  useful  for  the  general  reader.  (By 
Martha  Evans  Martin.  16mo,  pp.  273.  Har- 
per, $1.25.) 

The  hardened  golfer  does  not  give  up  his 
sport  for  every  shower  or  haar,  but  there 
are  some  storms  that  keep  him  pent  in  club 
house,  and  at  odd  moments  he  will  chuckle 
over  the  twentieth  century  Latin  and  Scot- 
tish-American humor  of  Origines  Golfianae, 
or  The  Birth  and  Early  Childhood  of  Golf, 
which  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Taylor  "edits"  for  the 
Elm  Tree  Press  of  Woodstock,  Vt.  It  is.  a 
pleasing  little  book,  especially  in  the  ex- 
ternals, and  a  rather  diverting  jest,  especi- 
ally in  its  etymologies  (Caddie,  from  cadif, 
or  cadif er — cadum  ferens,  or  jug-bearer; 
links,  from  linguax,  talkative;  etc.)  If  the 
hoax  seems  to  us  less  amusing  than  Mr. 
Pearson's  Old  Librarian's  Almanac,  from 
the  same  Press,  that  is,  perhaps,  because 
our  mashie  and  niblick  hang  rusting  on  the 
wall. 

Anatole  France  has  written  that  "the 
slightest  particularities  of  masterpieces  are 
interesting" — and  this  fact  is  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  his  own  writings.  Some  time 
ago  Jean-Emile  Morel  wrote  in  the  Grande 
Revue  of  certain  "sources"  of  the  Rotisserie 
de  la  Reine  Pedauque,  lately  translated  into 
English  as  At  the  Sign  of  the  Reine 
Pedauque.  Leon  Carias  carries  these  re- 
searches a  stage  farther.  The  earlier  in- 
vestigator unearthed  a  certain  Entretiens 
sur  les  sciences  secretes,  by  the  Abbe  Mont- 
faucon  de  Villars.  M.  Carias  makes,  the  in- 
teresting observation  that  Anatole  France 
has  read  Bachaumont's  Memo  ires,  Le  Sage's 
J)  in  hie  boiteux,  Diderot's  Jacques  Je  Fatal- 
isle,  Voltaire's  Candide.  Yes,  and  there  is  a 
work  less  familiar,  too;  the  Gerties  assistans 
ct  Gnomes  irreconcilable*  on  Suite  au  comic 
de  Gab  alls,  by  Father  Antoine  Androl,  Cel- 
estine.  "Sources  of  Anatole  France,  assured- 
ly," comments  the  Paris  Temps;  "but,  with- 
out Anatole  France,  they  would  have 
mouldered  under  dead  leaves." 

The  author  of  A  Valiant  Woman 
(Crowell,  $1),  disguised  under  the  initials 
"M.  F.,"  offers  in  the  form  of  a  tribute  to 
an  early  teacher  some  sharp  criticisms  of 
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present  aims  and  methods  in  education. 
Lack  of  constructive  ideas,  however,  defeats 
the  exprest  intention  of  making  the  book 
"a  contribution  to  the  educational  problem," 
except  by  way  of  heightening  prevalent  dis- 
content. 

A  translation  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the 
study  by  Prof.  Emile  Legouis  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  is  issued  by  Dutton  (pp.  xxxvi,  220; 
$1.50).  The  translation  is  the  work  of  L. 
Lailavoix,  who  adds  notes  and  a  prefatory 
essay  on  the  place  of  Chaucer  in  French  lit- 
erature.  The  frontispiece  shows  the  portrait 
from  the  Occleve  mss.  M.  Legouis  is  in 
America  at  this  time,  as  Harvard's  ex- 
change professor.  His  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Chaucer  is  as  commendable  a  work 
as  we  would  naturally  expect  from  the  au- 
thor of  The  Youth  of  Wordsworth. 

There  is  a  mass  of  information  in  the 
Yearbook  of  Missions  in  India.  (London: 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  India.) 
It  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
mission  activity  as  a  whole,  followed 
by  particular  accounts  of  each  mis- 
sion separately,  and  of  all  the  educa- 
tional, medical,  industrial  activities  of 
all  of  them,  concluding  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  missionary  workers. 
One  learns  that  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  all  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  in 
1911  was  2,191,362,  and  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  1,636,731.  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable account  of  the  growth  of  federa- 
tion of  the  Indian  churches  and  of  the  cor- 
porate union  of  some  of  them,  all  a  move- 
ment of  the  last  five  years.  A  development 
of  late  years,  likely  to  ^go  further,  is  the 
mass  movement  in  the  lower  castes  to  Chris- 
tianity, especially  in  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  missions. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu:  By  Eleanor  C. 
Price  (McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  $3.25).  A 
thoughtful,  well  proportioned  and,  what  is 
of  prime  importance,  interesting  biography 
of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  fascinating 
figures  in  French  history.  It  was  in  1585, 
when  Elizabeth  was  reigning  at  the  height 
of  her  power  in  England,  when  Mary  of 
Scotland  languished  in  prison,  when  Philip 
of  Spain  was  planning  his  Armada  and 
Henry  de  Guise  and  the  League  held  sway  in 
France,  that  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis, 
future  Due  de  Richelieu  and  Cardinal,  was 
born.  The  biographer  not  only  narrates  the 
rise  of  Richelieu  to  power  and  wealth,  but 
paints  in  broadly  as  a  background  to  this 
commanding  figure  the  social,  industrial  and 
political  life  of  the  Europe  of  that  day.  His 
pages  contain  innumerable  anecdotes  and 
character  sketches. 


There  are  many  quotable  bits  in  James 
Lane  Allen's  Heroine  in  Bronze.  (Macmil- 
lan.)    We  read  there  this  avowal: 

Tho  a  book  lover,  I  collect  no  costly  books,  nor 
ever  sball.  Books  to  me  are  souls.  Souls  in  tbis 
world  must  bave  bodies,  and  books  must  be  bound. 
But  my  affection  for  a  buman  soul  goes  out  most 
freely  to  it  when  it  is  most  simply  drest.  Can 
anyone  love  a  monarch  glittering  on  his  throne? 
Let  a  king  be  uniformed  like  a  common  soldier ; 
and  if  he  is  ever  to  win  the  love  of  human  hearts, 
he  will  win  it  then — as  fighting  man  and  human 
equal.  So  a  great  book  to  me  is  no  longer  ap- 
proachable, lovable,  when  swaddled  in  another 
man's  tinsel.  Why  should  a  pilgrim,  reverently  on 
his  way  toward  the  soul  of  a  book,  be  bidden  to 
stop  and  worship  its  coat  and  pantaloons,  de- 
signed by  a  nobody  V  Why  set  such  antiquarian 
store  on  the  vanities  of  any  book-tailor?  What 
was  Aldus  but  a  book-tailor?  What  was  Elzivir 
but  a  costumer,  to  be  ranked  no  higher  than 
other  designers  of  fashion  plates?  Who  wants  his 
Socrates  tricked  out  like  an  actor  strutting  on  the 
stage  or  incrusted  like  an  archbishop  overlording 
it  at  the  altar?  Who  cares  to  have  his  light  of 
the  Gospels  illumined  by  dark  fingers?  Let  Horace 
be  garbed  in  his  poems  for  all  time  as  what  he 
was  on  his  Sabine  farm  in  his  own  day — a  soul  of 
unaffected  gentlemanliness  and  fastidious  sim- 
plicity. 

Symbol  and  Satire  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  is  a  work 
which  is  fairly  well  explained  by  the  title. 
(Putnam,  8vo;  pp.  xxxii,  456;  171  illustra- 
tions.) Extended  research  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  compilation  of  interesting  data 
and  still  more  interesting  plates.  "The  more 
one  studies  the  period  the  more  one  finds 
what  an  immense  influence  was  exercised  by 
the  teachings  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau," 
observes,  the  author.  This  is  an  old  story. 
There  is,  for  the  average  reader,  a  greater 
surprise  in  the  prefatory  statement  that 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  revolutionary  art 
considered  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son was  issued  "as  a  means  of  political 
propaganda,  with  the  direct  and  avowed  in- 
tention of  influencing  public  opinion."  Public 
opinion  was  excited  against  Tweed  and 
Tammany  Hall  in  the  New  York  of  Thomas 
Nast's  day;  a  contributor  to  The  Inde- 
pendent recently  asserted  that  caricatures 
not  only  are  one  kind  of  history,  as  Emer- 
son has  said,  but  do  actually  make  history. 
The  latest  historian  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion confirms  this  statement.  The  journal  of 
France's  National  Convention  asserts,  in- 
deed, that  circulating  such  a  cartoon  as  that 
representing  the  soldiers  of  despotism  quit- 
ting their  standards  to  enrol  under  those  of 
Liberty  and  Equality  was  "one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  instructing  the  hamlets 
and  speaking  to  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
and  unfortunate  inhabitants."  Perhaps  it 
goes,  without  saying  that  a  spirit  too  defi- 
nitely partisan  usually  fails  to  do  artistic 
justice  to  its  opportunities.  Yet  new  light  is 
certainly  thrown  on  an  old  theme  when  we 
study  the  great  revolution  from  the  stand- 
point of  graphic  journalism. 
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International  Friendship  Societies 

£Jext  week  Tuesday  the  Pilgrims  Society 
will  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  with  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  this  city.  As  the  Pilgrims  was  the  first 
society  we  believe  to  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  international  under- 
standing, friendship,  and  peace  between  any 
two  nations,  this  event  is  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  There  are  really  two 
Pilgrims  Societies  in  existence.  They  are 
closely  affiliated.  One  has  headquarters  in 
London,  the  other  in  New  York,  and  for  ten 
years  they  have  held  annual  banquets  from 
whence  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
scholars  and  men  of  affairs  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  English  speak- 
ing world  on  themes  leading  directly  to  a 
better  Anglo-American  understanding. 

A  young  American  lawyer,  Mr.  Lindsay 
Russell,  of  New  York,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Pilgrims  Society  while  he  was  repre- 
senting a  New  York  law  firm  in  London  in 
1902.  He  had  the  vision  to  see  the  good 
that  would  result  from  the  founding  of  a 
society  where  leading  English  and  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  could  meet  and  consider  ways 
of  drawing  their  nations  closer  together. 

Accordingly  on  July  11th,  1902,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell invited  a  dozen  or  more  Americans 
temporarily  in  London  to  meet  at  the  Carl- 
ton Hotel,  and  a  few  days  later  a  formal 
meeting  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  was 
held.  At  this,  meeting  Lord  Grenfeld,  the 
then  Governor  General  of  Malta,  presided, 
and  the  organization  was  perfected.  Thru 
Mr.  Russell,  who  was  made  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  and 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  Lord  Roberts  was 
invited  to  take  the  Presidency  of  the 
Society. 

On  August  8th,  1902,  the  eve  of  King 
Edward's  coronation,  a  banquet  was  given 
in  celebration  of  the  coronation,  Lord  Kin- 
nerd  presiding.  This  brought  together  so 
many  distinguished  Americans  and  British- 


ers and  attracted  so  much  attention  inter- 
nationally that  the  success  of  the  Society 
was  thereafterwards  assured.  Among  those 
who  attended  the  banquet  were  Earl  Rob- 
erts, Admiral  Beresford,  Lord  Kelvin, 
Joseph.  H.  Choate,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  January,  1903,  Mr.  Russell  returned 
to  New  York  with  a  letter  from  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
also  to  Bishop  Potter.  The  latter  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  New  York,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Waldorf  on  January  13th,  Bishop 
Potter  presiding,  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted with  Bishop  Potter  President  and 
Lindsay  Russell  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Such  men  as  Grover  Cleveland, 
William  Butler  Duncan,  August  Belmont, 
General  Wood,  General  Wheeler,  General 
Young,  Mark  Twain,  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  Frank  Munsey  were 
charter  members. 

Both  the  London  and  the  New  York 
Societies  are  now  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition.  They  have  a  thousand  or  more 
paying  members  and  no  more  brilliant  or 
politically  important  functions  are  given  in 
New  York  or  London  than  their  annual 
banquets.  Mr.  George  T.  Wilson,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society,  has  now  been  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  New  York  society  for  the  past 
few  years  and  the  present  success  of  the 
organization  is  due  largely  to  him.  Mr. 
Harry  Brittain  deserves  credit  for  the  Eng- 
lish  society's  present  flourishing  condition. 

Since  the  Pilgrims  were  founded  numer- 
ous societies  have  sprung  up,  aside  from 
the  distinctively  peace  organizations,  for 
promoting  closer  international  relations.  In 
Europe  perhaps  the  most  important  are: 
The  Latin  Union  and  the  Franco-Italian 
League  of  Paris,  the  Anglo-German  Friend- 
ship Committee  of  London  and  Berlin,  and 
several  societies  to  promote  closer  relations 
between  France  and  Germany  and  Austria 
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and  Italy.  Here  in  the  United  States  the 
-Japan  Society  (also  founded  by  Lindsay 
Russell)  is  the  most  active  and  important 
of  all.  Not  only  does  it  entertain  distin- 
i  uished  Japanese  who  may  visit  our  shores, 
tut  it  arranges  lectures  and  exhibits,  etc., 
and  even  sends  a  yearly  lecturer  to  Japan. 
Other  organizations  are  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  which  has  an  en- 
dowment of  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
the  American-Scandinavian  Society,  the 
Alliance  Franchise,  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance,  the  Latin-American  So- 
ciety and  the  Mexico  Society. 

Duration  of  Life 

Mankind  has  always  been  impressed  with 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  This  is  true 
for  the  individual,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  the  realm  of  vital  statistics  which  is 
more  certain  than  the  average  duration  of 
life  when  a  large  number  of  individuals  are 
considered.  In  fact,  it  is  upon  the  possibility 
of  determining  in  advance  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  remaining  years  of  life  when 
thousands  of  individuals  are  considered  that 
life  insurance  rests. 

In  the  lower  half  of  this  page  is  given  a 
graphic  representation  of  survivorship  ac- 
cording to  the  Massachusetts  Life  Table 
for  males.  In  100,000  births  there  are  51,- 
350  males.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  after 
birth  only  42,501  are  living  and  their  num- 
ber gradually  diminishes  until  at  the  age  of 
100  only  19  remain.  The  probable  duration 


of  life  means  the  age  at  which  a  number  of 
individuals  of  equal  age  will  be  reduced  by 
death  to  one-half.  In  the  table  before  us 
half  of  those  who  were  born  are  living  at 
about  the  51st  year.  The  expectation  of  life 
of  these  same  persons  was,  however,  only 
46.6  years  at  birth. 

It  is  possible  for  a  male  at  any  age  to 
estimate  the  probable  duration  of  life  by 
determining  the  age  at  which  one-half  of 
those  of  the  same  age  as  he  shall  have 
died.  Thus  at  the  40th  year  there  were 
about  30,000  survivors.  This  number  is  re- 
duced to  15,000  at  about  the  68th  year.  This 
curve  gives  with  reasonable  accuracy  a  pic- 
ture of  survivorship  in  this  country  but  a 
few  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  preventive 
medicine  the  curve  is  being  gradually  raised 
thruout  its  entire  length.  The  curve  is  the 
steepest  in  the  first  years  of  life. 

W.  B.  Bailey. 

Sex  and  Handwriting 

The  recent  attempts,  of  science  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  mental  differences 
between  the  sexes,  altho  likely  to  deprive  us 
of  a  source  of  h.umorous  literature,  bids  fair 
to  issue  in  conclusions  of  value. 

Handwriting  raises,  the  question  of  sex 
differences  in  particularly  interesting  form. 
Does  sex  reveal  itself  in  handwriting?  How 
determine  the  answer?  Not,  of  course,  by 
deference  to  any  one  man's  opinion,  but  by 
counting  his  successes,  and  those  of  other 
men  in  distinguishing  a  man's  from  a 
woman's  writing  in  a  long  series  of  trials 
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made  under  standard  conditions.  In  the  long 
run  every  one  has.  a  chance  of  guessing 
right  in  fifty  out  of  a  hundred  cases,  since 
the  sexes  are  but  two  in  number.  Binet  and 
other  French  investigators  have,  however, 
found  that  most  judges  are  right  in  some 
sixty  trials  out  of  a  hundred,  and  that  the 
expert  may,  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions, be  right  ninety  times,  out  of  a.  hun- 
dred. Handwriting,  then,  reveals  sex  to  the 
expert  observer,  but  with  a  wide  margin  of 
error. 

Further    investigation    shows    that    there 
are  certain  hands  called  masculine  by  every 
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A    MAN'S  WRITING 
Recognized  as  that  of  a  man. 


observer;  others  called  feminine;  still  others 
are  ambiguous,  in  sex-reference.  The  signs 
of  masculinity  appear  to  be  boldness,  un- 
conventionality,  forcefulness.  The  feminine 
hand  is  characterized  by  neatness,  unaccus- 
tomedness,      conformity      to      chirographic 


) 

A    WOMAN'S   WRITING 
Recognized  as  that  of  a  woman. 

standards.  The  ambiguous.,  or  sexless,  hand 
is  small,  supple,  rapid.  Are  such  graphic 
traits,  then,  significant  of  sex-differences 
with  a  question  mark  for  the  sex-character 
of  the  writer  of  the  ambiguous  hand? 
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A    MAN'S    WRITING 
Commonly   taken  Cor  thai   of  a   woman. 

Unfortunately  for  such  a  comfortable  con- 
clusion, many  masculine  hands  arc  found  to 
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A   WOMAN'S  WRITING 
Commonly  taken  for  that  of  a  man. 

have  been  written  by  women,  many  feminine 
hands  by  men !  The  samples  given  show  such 
inversion  of  signs.  Modern  psychology  rec- 
ognizes, it  is  true,  the  possibility  of  a  man 
or  woman  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  with  curious  consequences,  but  it 
is  improbable  that  such  an  explanation 
holds  for  the  many  cases  of  inversion  of  sex- 
dgns  found  in  penmanship. 

Environment  appears  responsible  for 
much  of  the  so-called  sex-difference  in 
handwriting.  Thus  the  women  who  write  a 
man's  hand  are  apt  to  be  those  who  lead  a 


X. 


A    MAN'S  WRITING 
Here  the  sex-signs  are  ambiguous. 

professional  or  literary  life  or  have  had 
much  practice  in  the  art  because  of  age  or 
experience;  the  men  who  write  feminine 
hands   are   for  the   most   part   teachers — a 
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A    WOMAN'S  WRITING 
The  sex-signs  are  here  ambiguous. 

profession  which  encourages  convention- 
ality— or  else  are  those  unaccustomed  to 
much  writing. 

Such  an  investigation  shows  thruout  the 
influence  of  social  pressure  upon  t he  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  on  the  sex  question. 
There  is  found  a  bias  toward  excess  of  judg- 
ments in   favor  of  the  masculine  hand  so  as 

to  include  in  such  a  category  all  samples 
characterized  by  individuality,  energy,  rap- 
idity. As  a  consequence  more  women  are 
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found  writing  a  masculine  hand  than  men 
writing  a  feminine  one,  a  fact  which,  re- 
duced to  quantitative  form,  would  give  us 
a  definite  statement  of  the  amount  of  social 
bias  present  in  judgments  on  sex-differ- 
ences. June  E.  Downey. 

Eyes  That  Stick  Out 

Eyes  carried  upon  more  or  less  flexible 
arms  or  stalks,  extending  out  from  the  head 
are  well  known  among  crabs,  deep-sea  fishes 
and  land-snails,  which  last  can  draw  them 
down  inside  the  stalk  and  pull  the  stalks  in 
after  them,  when  harm 
is  threatened,  as  one 
might  invert  the  finger 
of  a  glove  into  its  palm. 
It  has  remained,  how- 
ever, for  a  little  darky 
in  Natal  to  discover  an 
insect  with  this  ocular 
arrangement — eyes  that 
really  "stick  out."  It  is 
a  small  fly  (Diopsis 
apicalis)  which  has  its 
compound  eyes,  mounted  upon  rigid  stalks, 
the  ends  of  which  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
whole  length  of  the  body.  A  further  point 
of  interest  is  that  these  eye-stalks  bear  the 
antennae,  which  are  short  and  only  three- 
jointed,  but  terminate  in  a  long  hair,  which 
probably  serves,  like  a  cat's  whisker  as  a 
feeler  against  contact  with  obstacles.  Such 
a  guard  seems  needful  in  this  case,  as  the 
insect  can  have  little  view  straight  ahead. 
The  fly's  habits  are  unknown,  except  that 
its  captor  reported  that  it  was  plentiful, 
resting  on  blades  of  grass;  but  the  little 
darkies'  guess  that  it  had  that  kind  of  eyes 
to  enable  it  to  look  around  the  edges  of  the 
blades  was  thought  too  simple  for  science! 

Studies  of  Radium 

In  Professor  Rutherford's  new  edition  of 
his  Radio-active  Substances  and  their  Radi- 
ations we  have  an  admirable  presentation 
of  the  discoveries  and  conclusions  reached 
during  the  last  six  years,  on  the  subject  of 
radio-activity.  All  chemical  study  is  now 
focused  on  this  department,  because  it  has 
so  revolutionized  our  ideas  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  matters,  and  seems  to  make 
possible  some  of  the  dreams,  of  the  old  al- 
chemists. This  branch  of  the  science  is  still 
so  much  in  the  flux  that  it  is  a  favor  to 
scholars  to  learn  what  are  the  conclusions  of 
the  man  who  has  done  more  to  investigate 
it  than  any  other  one  since  Madame  Curie's 
great  discovery  of  radium.  The  great  pe- 
culiarity of  radio-active  substances  like 
uranium   or   thorium   is   that   they   disinte- 


STALK-EYED    FLY 


grate  giving  out  emanations;  the  atoms 
bursting  and  sending  out  emanations  which 
are  other  simpler  elements  not  existing  as 
such  in  the  parent  atom.  One  of  the  first  of 
thes.e  emanations  to  be  discovered  proved  to 
be  radium,  first  found  spectros  copically  to 
exist  in  the  sun,  but  since  found  on  the 
earth.  Rutherford  tells  us  that  when  the  em- 
anation breaks  out  it  actually  causes  a  re- 
coil in  the  parent  particle,  and  that  this 
gives  us  a  way  of  calculating  the  atomic 
weight  of  many  substances  existing  in  so 
small  quantities  that  it  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  balance  or  any  other  way.  He  believes 
that  Madame  Curie  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  getting 
metallic  radium,  and  he 
describes  it  as  a  white 
metal  far  more  volatile 
than  barium,  and  having 
a  melting  point  of  about 
700°  Centigrade.  The 
period  at  which  it  takes 
radium  to  exhaust  itself 
by  its  emanations  he 
puts  at  about  1750  years. 
He  does  not  consider  Sir  William  Ramsay's 
"transmutation"  hypothesis  as  yet  proveu, 
and  states  that  "there  is  so  far  no  good 
evidence  that  the  ordinary  inactive  chemical 
elements  can  be  transformed  by  the  radia- 
tions, from  active  matter."  Yet  he  believes 
that  the  study  of  the  uranium  minerals  and 
their  atomic  weights  makes  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  lead  is  the  final  product  of  ura- 
nium, an  investigation  which  Madame  Curie 
is  now  carrying  on.  He  does  not  regard 
bismuth,  as  was  once  thought,  the  product 
of  thorium,  but  thinks  there  may  be  two 
end-products  of  thorium  not  yet  ascertained. 
Very  interesting  is  his,  suggestion  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  atom.  He  figures  it  as 
having  a  cone  of  positive  electricity  sur- 
rounded by  a  distribution  of  negative  elec- 
trons to  make  it  neutral,  which  is  almost 
the  opposite  of  which  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir 
Joseph  Thomson  imagined  it  to  be. 

Snails  Useful  in  Orange  Groves 

One  of  the  many  pests  against  which 
growers  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  Florida 
must  contend  is  the  sooty  mold — a  fungus 
which  overspreads  leaves  and  fruit  to  the 
great  injury  of  both  the  tree  and  its  prod- 
uct. It  has  now  been  found  that  a  snail, 
which  lives  on  bushes  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  State,  is  highly  efficient  in  removing 
thin  mold,  upon  which  it  feeds  greedily.  It 
has  an  elongated  spindle-shaped  shell  char- 
acteristic of  the  genus  Bulimulus,  of  which 
it  is  a  member,  and  is  most  common  in  the 
hammock-groves    of    Manatee    and    Miami 
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counties.  Where  abundant  this  snail  will 
free  a  whole  orchard  of  the  black  disfigur- 
ing mold,  eating  it  off  so  thoroly  as  to  leave 
the  fruit-rinds  bright  and  glossy.  Indirectly 
it  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  worst  of  orange- 
pests,  the  white  citrus-fly,  one  of  the  plant- 
lice.  Orchardists  are  therefore  encouraging 
the  snail  and  its  multiplication  by  placing 
straw  on  the  ground  about  each  tree,  and 
hanging  pieces  of  burlap  in  the  crotches,  to 
protect  its  eggs  from  birds  and  other  natu- 
ral enemies. 

Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

The  drama  which  originated  in  the  effort 
to  make  real  the  stories  of  the  sacred  books, 
classical  and  Christian,  is  returning  to  its 
early  task  after  the  long  alienation  of  the 
puritanic  regime.  Wallace's  Ben  Hnr  and 
Sienkiewicz's  Quo  Vadis  provided  the  mate- 
rial for  spectacular  plays  dealing  with  the 
New  Testament  period.  Wright  Lorimer 
toured  the  country  for  years  as  David  in 
The  Shepherd  King,  and  from  Old  Testa- 


ment storehouse  comes  also  a  new  play  of 
a  much  superior  sort  produced  at  the  Cen- 
tury, the  old  New  Theater,  in  New  York. 

The  author  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren, 
Louis  N.  Parker,  has  proved  himself  able 
to  do  many  things  well.  His  Pomander  Walk 
was  a  delightful  bit  of  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish life.  His  Disraeli  brought  to  life  again 
the  great  premier  at  a  time  when  England 
was  feeling  the  need  of  a  man  with  a  strong 
foreign  policy.  His  Drake  of  last  year  as- 
sisted in  forcing  the  British  government  to 
enlarge  its  naval  program  by  reviving  the 
memories  of  the  days  when  England  domi- 
nated Panama. 

Joseph  and  His  Brethren  is  what  he  says 
it  is,  "a  pageant  play."  The  scenery  re- 
ceives more  applause  than  the  actors,  and 
the  crowds  which  fill  the  background  of 
many  of  its  thirteen  scenes  are  handled  and 
grouped  in  excellent  taste.  For  the  plot  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the  scrip- 
tural narrative,  for  there  is  no  more  dra- 
matic story  in  the  world  than  that  of  the 
slave  who  became  ruler  and  heaped  coals  of 


JOSEPH    IX   PRISON 
A  Bcene  from  Louis  Parker's  new  play.  Joseph  Interprets    iln*   dreams   <>f   the   chief  butler   and    chief 
baker,   foretelling  the  bitter's  restoration   to  office  and  the  latter's  death  by  hanging  within  three  days. 
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fire  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemies  of  his 
own  household.  The  story  tho  ancient  is 
not  antiquated,  for  democracy  is  as  fickle 
as  any  Pharaoh,  always  ready  to  reward 
the  interpreters  of  its  dreams  and  giving 
high  office  to  those  who  promise  to  secure 
cheaper  food. 

There  is  also  more  of  moderness  than 
one  might  expect  about  the  scenes.  Zuleika 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Egyptian  court  walk- 
ing about  in  dresses  as  straight  and  tight 
as  umbrella  cases  might  well  have  stepped 
off  the  monuments  of  Karnak — or  off  the 
pages  of  the  latest  French  fashion  book. 
The  dancing  before  Pharaoh  is  so  much  like 
that  which  may  be  seen  nowadays  at  roof 
gardens  and  cabarets  and  is  so  near  to 
the  genuine  antique  that  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent  will  hesitate  to  advise  his 
flock  to  see  the  play.  Except  for  that  and 
for  the  unnecessary  exaggeration  of  the 
role  of  Potiphar's  wife,  Joseph  and  His 
Brethren  may  be  commended  to  young  and 
old  as  a  beautiful  example  of  the  new  art 
of  historic  pageantry,  for  the  moral  of  the 
story  shines  thru  the  splendor  of  its  new 
setting. 

Jean  and  Jeanne 


Celebrations  of  two  absorbing  personali- 
ties.— Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau-— demonstrate  how  diverse  are  the  in- 
spirations of  French  history.  The  latter 
demonstration  is  that  of  the  Genevese  So- 
ciete  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  took  the  form  of 
an  Iconographic  Exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  great  rhetorician's  recent  bi-cen- 
tenary.  The  Society,  drawing  upon  its  own 
resources  and  those  of  the  Geneva  univer- 
sity and  various  museums  and  collectors,, 
brought  together  portraits,  engravings,  and 
lithographs  of  artistic  as  well  as  historical 
interest.  Most  properly,  too;  for  does  not 
Jean-Jacques  write  in  his  Confessions: 

The  colored  plates  of  our  geometricians  had 
given  me  a  taste  for  drawing ;  accordingly  I 
bought  colors  and  began  by  attempting  flowers 
and  landscapes. 

Does  he  not  also  make  it  clear,  in  Emile,  or 
Education,  that  he  could  no  more  tolerate 
the  "imitation  of  an  imitation"  in  art 
than  in  life  itself?  England's  Ruskin 
boasted  that  he  was  of  Rousseau's  school. 
And  Rousseau  was.  a  consummate  artist  in 
his  favorite  medium:  words. 

Jean-Jacques  is  the  hero  of  radical 
France;  Jeanne  d'Arc  the  heroine  of 
Catholic  France.  Nor  have  the  partisans 
of  the  one  much  use  for  those  who  espouse 
the  other's  cause.  Does  not  the  critic  Sainte 
Beuve  write  that  intolerance  is  the  French 
fault  par  excellence?  a  trait  due,  as  Pro- 
fessor Babbitt  says  in  his  Modem  French 
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Criticism,  to  the  Frenchman's  tendency  to 
carry  to  an  excess  his  virtue  of  logicality, 
and  then  to  put  emotion  into  the  service 
of  his  logic.  Now  Jeanne  came  into  the 
world  one  January  day  just  501  years  ago; 
and  New  Yorkers  (permanent  or  tran- 
sient) have  an  opportunity  to  see  an  ex- 
hibition of  her  memorials  held  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
next  door  to  the  Hispanic  Museum,  and  the 
new  Spanish  church.  What  lends  the  exhi- 
bition a  certain  permanency  of  value  is  the 
circumstance  that  its  organizers  are  work- 
ing for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  Maid 
in  New  York  City.  The  objects  which  they 
show  number  about  a  thousand:  statues, 
paintings,  medals,  photographs,  coins,  etch- 
ings, engravings,  manuscripts,  posters, 
play-bills,,  postage-stamps,  books,  etc.  Al- 
ready the  committee  in  charge  has  collected 
$17,000  for  its  statue — but  money  is  not 
all.  Public  interest  and  the  interest  of 
American  artists  is  invited  by  the  exhibit- 
ors, and  the  invitation  has  been  accepted 
with  a  will.  In  working  for  the  statue,  the 
twentieth-century  friends  of  Jeanne  are 
thinking,  they  declare,  of  a  monument  to 
neither  religion  nor  the  suffrage ;  only  to 
•the  highest  type  of  womanhood — to  her 
wno  repeated  the  words  of  her  Voices,  "Au- 
dacter!  Work,  and  God  will  work!" 

The  friends  of  Jeanne,  like  some  of 
Jean's  best  friends,  are  friends  of  the  ideal. 
The  ideal  of  Jeanne  was  the  service  of  God 
and  King — for  King  stood  for  State;  the 
ideal  of  Jean,  to  secure  the  right?,  of  man. 
Are  the  two  ideals  as  incompatible  as  the 
modern   Frenchman  thinks? 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

Tariff  hearings  have  been  in  progress 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
There  are  indications  that  lumber,  cattle 
and  meats  will  be  placed  on  the  free  list 
in  the  committee's  bill,  and  that  only  a 
very  small  duty  on  cheap  cotton  goods  will 
be  retained.  Testimony  was  taken  as  to  a 
kind  of  Trust  which  is  said  to  control  the 
sale  of  California  lemons.  It  was  admitted 
by  an  officer  of  the  only  American  alumi- 
num manufacturing  company  that  the 
world's  output  is  controlled  by  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  This  company  owns  a 
Canadian  company,  which  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  six  or  seven  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Chairman  Underwood  said  the 
committee's,  aim  was  to  make  a  reasonable 
competitive  tariff,  with  due  regard  for 
revenue. 

The  votes  of  the  Presidential  electors 
have  been  received  by  the  Senate,  as  fol- 
lows:  Wilson,  435;   Roosevelt,   88;   Taft,  8. 


Senators  Nelson,  of  Minnesota;  Kenyon,  of 
Iowa,  and  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  have  been 
re-elected.  There  have  been  the  following 
additional  elections:  Tennessee,  John  K. 
Shields,  Democrat,  chief  justice  of  the 
State's  Supreme  Court;  Rhode  Island,  L. 
B.  Colt,  Republican,  who  is  now  a  Federal 
judge  and  has  been  on  the  bench  thirty 
years;  Nebraska,  George  W.  Norris,  Re- 
publican; Oregon,  Harry  Lane,  Democrat; 
Maine,  E.  C.  Burleigh,  Republican;  South 
Dakota,  Thomas  Sterling,  Democrat; 
Idaho,  James  Brady,  Republican.  The 
Democratic  party  now  has  just  half  of  the 
coming  Senate  and  hopes  to  add  one  or 
two  when  the  six  remaining  vacancies  are 
filled. 

In  the  Senate,  last  week,  Mr.  Root  spoke 
at  length  concerning  the  Panama  canal 
tolls  controversy,  saying  that  we  should 
either  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration  or 
repeal  the  exemption  of  our  coastwise  ship- 
ping. A  provision  of  the  pending  Immigra- 
tion bill,  requiring  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  country  which  issues  certificates  of 
moral  character  to  produce  them  before 
admission  was  vigorously  opposed  and  has 
been  dropped  by  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee. In  the  House  the  bill  for  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  of  $100,000,000  has  been 
pased.   Among  those  testifying   before  the 
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Money  Trust  Committee  last  week  was 
Henry  P.  Davison,  managing  partner  in 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Trusts,  he 
said,  had  been  a  blessing.  To  forbid  inter- 
locking directorates  would  set  the  country 
back  twenty  years.  There  was  no  Money 
Trust.  Concentration  in  New  York  was  due 
to  economic  conditions  and  the  lack  of  a 
good  national  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tem. The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  de- 
fended itself  in  an  elaborate  statement, 
which  includes  the  assertion  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  power  or  au- 
thority to   regulate  the   Exchange. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  in  suits  brought  under  the  Anti-Trust 
law  all  testimony  shall  be  taken  in  public. 
This  was  suggested  by  the  course  of  the 
Federal  Court  in  Boston,  in  the  case 
against  the  Shoe  Machinery  company,  tes- 
timony in  that  suit  having  been  taken 
privately,  in  chambers.  A  House  committee 
asserts,  in  a  report,  that  Senator  Warren, 
now  seeking  re-election  in  Wyoming,  by 
means  of  a  live  stock  company  unlawfully 
fenced  in  and  occupied,  in  1906  and  there- 
after, 47,000  acres  of  public  land. 

Pebbles 

There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  head  and 
the  pillow. — Michigan  Gargoyle. 

As  a  rule  the  plainer  a  theorem  in 
geometry  is  to  a  woman  the  plainer  is  the 
woman. — The  Tatter. 

"Funny  about  stamps." 

"Yep?" 

"First  the  Government  clerks  cancel  them 
and  then  you  can't  sell  them." — Williams 
Purple  Cow. 

"Why  did  everybody  cry  in  that  last 
death  scene?" 

"Because  they  knew  the  actor  wasn't 
really  dead." — Wisconsin  Sphinx. 

Waiter — How  will  you  have  your  steak, 
sir? 

Minister  (abstractedly) — Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant. — Williams  Purple 
Cow. 

"Then  why  did  you  not  slacken  speed, 
rather  than  run  him  down?" 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  prisoner. 
"That's  one  on  me !  I  never  thought  of  that." 
— Houston  Post. 

A  sorority  freshman  named  Hannah 
Once  slipped  on  a  peel  of  banana; 
She  lit  with  a  squash 
And  said,  "Oh,  my  gosh! 
I  fear  I  have  delted  my  gamma!" 

—The  Minnehaha, 


Mamma:  Did  I  not  see  you  sitting  on 
that  young  man's  knee  when  I  passed  the 
parlor  door  last  night? 

Daughter:  Yes,  and  it  was  very  embar- 
rassing. I  wish  you  had  not  told  me  to. 

"Good  gracious!  I  never  told  you  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"You  did.  You  distinctly  told  me  that  if 
he  got  sentimental  I  must  sit  on  him." — 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

How  are  you  feeling? 
"Rotten,"  said  the  apple. 
"Punk,"  said  the  firecracker.  j 

"Good,"  said  the  preacher. 
"Fine,"  said  the  police  judge. 
"Swell,"  said  the  tooth-ache. 
"Elegant,"  said  the  dude. 
"Fit,"  said  the  tailor. 
"Well,"  said  the  artesian  driller. 
"First-rate,"  said  the  postmaster. 
"Tip-top,"  said  the  Nassau  Hall  belfry. 
"Grate,"  said  the  anthracite  coal. 
"Bully,"  said  the  Common's  steak. 
"Tough,"  said  the  ditto  chicken. 
"Out  o'  sight,"  said  the  invisible  hairpin. 
"In  great  shape,"  said  the  chorus  girl. 
"Never  better,"  said  the  anti-gambler. 
"With  my  fingers,"  said  the  fresh  Freshie. 
— Princeton  Tiger. 
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"AW,   DERE  AIN'T  NO   SETCH   TLACE  !" 
Hal  Coffman  in  Buffalo  Enquirer. 


In  the  Realm  of  Insurance 

By  W.  E.  Underwood 


Arson  and  Fire  Insurance 

Mr.  George  H.  Holt,  of  Chicago,  manager 
of  the  Policy  Holders'  Union,  writes  a  re- 
joinder to  our  article,  "Is  There  an  Arson 
Trust?"  which  appeared  in  this  department 
on  January  16.  We  subjoin  his  communica- 
tion and  our  reply: 

Accepting  the  invitation  published  in 
The  Independent,  permit  me  to  ask 
whether  you  are  willing  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously when  you  say  "The  number  (of  in- 
sured risks)  which  get  to  the  state  of  losses 
(is)  comparatively  insignificant."  If  your 
readers  follow  your  judgment  will  they  not 
be  led  into  error  by  that  statement? 

The  public  is  being  educated  to  think 
that  fire  losses  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  a  year  is  something 
frightful — not  "insignificant."  They  are  be- 
ing urged  and  even  compelled  to  expend 
money  in  large  sums  to  reduce  that  waste 
and  its  train  of  attendant  evils.  If  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  waste  is  charge- 
able .to  arson  is  that  fact  insignificant? 
There  is  no  room  to  question  the  fact  that 
arson  and  incendiarism  are  important  fac- 
tors. Underwriters  unanimously  agree  upon 
that  fact.  The  existence  of  State  Fire  Mar- 
shals, and  the  records  of  the  courts  are  a 
proof  of  it. 

If  any  practice  of  "the  men  who  direct 
our  fire  insurance  companies"  is  responsible 
for  a  considerable  share  of  it,  does  not  that 
fact  of  itself  "impeach  either  the  integrity 
or  the  business  acumen"  of  these  men?  A 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  current 
events  will  furnish  convincing  evidence  on 
that  point.  Fire  Marshals  and  underwriters 
agree  that  over-insurance  is  coincident  with 
a  large  percentage  of  suspicious  fires.  The 
records  of  insurance  adjustment  bureaus 
confirm  that  opinion.  Your  own  New  York 
(Merritt)  Legislative  Committee  prints 
pages  of  evidence  which  fastens  the  blame 
for  over-insurance  upon  the  "greed"  of  the 
companies  for  volume  of  business,  and  upon 
the  agency  system  which  makes  hazards  and 
high  premiums  a  source  of  easy  and  extra 
profit  to  the  agent,  and  (excluding  con- 
flagrations) to  the  companies.  The  same 
state  of  facts  has  been  found  by  other  legis- 
lative committees  who  have  investigated 
the  subject,  such  as  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
To  underrate  the  importance  of  Chief  John- 
son's "Arson  Exhibit"  is  to  be  out  of  line 


witn  the  "General  Will,"  which  your  maga- 
zine voices  with  such  telling  effect  in  the 
same  issue  with  this  "Arson  Trust"  article. 
If  the  remedy  proposed  by  him  is  not  wise 
or  adequate,  why  not  suggest  a  better  one? 

Arson  is  too  real  a  peril  to  be  sneered  at. 
Let  the  companies  try  this  simple  remedy, 
and  at  least  one  great  stimulant  to  over-in- 
surance will  disappear.  Instead  of  pre- 
inspection  of  every  risk  by  a  company  in- 
spector, require  the  agent  or  broker  who 
accepts  the  risk  to  warrant  that  he  knows 
the  owner  and  the  property  and  that  in  his 
judgment  the  owner  is  worthy  and  the  in- 
surance is  not  in  excess  of  the  insurable 
value,  and  that  if  further  investigation, 
either  before  or  after  the  fire,  shall  show 
that  the  property  was  over-insured,  such 
agent  or  broker  will  forfeit  or  refund  all  of 
his  commission  or  profit  upon  that  transac- 
tion. 

Admitting  that  this  would  be  a  radical 
change  from  existing  conditions,  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  would  be  the  result,  or  effect, 
of  this  change?  Reckless  and  criminal  in- 
surance would  be  very  unpopular  with 
agents  and  brokers.  It  would  not  "look 
good."  No  honest  owner  would  go  without 
insurance  (tho  it  might  be  in  a  different 
company),  and  the  property  and  lives  of 
innocent  and  helpless  persons,  now  im- 
periled, would  be  safeguarded. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  decrease  in  fire 
waste  would  lead  the  way  to  a  general  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  insurance  and  of  fire- 
fighting.  The  only  thing  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  this  accomplishment  is  the  "greed 
for  business"  on  the  part  of  the  "men  who 
direct  our  fire  insurance  companies."  Each 
man  wants  it  for  his  particular  company. 
That  is  the  whole  thing.  Is  not  that  an  "im- 
peachment of  their  integrity  or  of  their 
business  acumen?"  Your  own  statement  that 
there  is  "no  one  else  upon  whom  any  ex- 
pense can  be  put"  except  the  insured,  justi- 
fies the  Arson  Exhibit,  does  it  not? 

Chief  Johnson's  printed  report  of  "In- 
cendiarism," and  his  replies  to  criticisms  by 
Secretary  Robb  and  Manager  Shallcross  are 
very  convincing  as  to  the  facts,  as  to  some 
of  the  causes  and  as  to  their  great  signifi- 
cance and  the  crying  need  of  reform,  at 
least  to  those  who  pay  the  costs. 

Very  cordially  yours,     Geo.   H.   Hoi.t. 

Chicago,  January  20,  1913. 
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We  were  not  discussing  the  fire  waste  of 
the  United  States  in  the  article  from  which 
Mr.  Holt  quotes  and,  therefore,  he  does  not 
address  himself  to  the  proposition  he  chal- 
lenges. 

We  are  going  to  admit  at  the  outset  that 
a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  is  composed  of  persons 
capable  of  committing,  and  who  do  commit, 
the  crime  of  arson.  We  admit  to  the  belief 
that  most,  and  perhaps  all,  of  these  persons 
burn  their  property  for  the  insurance  on  it. 
We  admit  the  existence  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  dishonest  insurance  agents 
and  brokers,  capable  of  issuing,  or  procur- 
ing, insurance  in  excess  of  the  values  in- 
sured. We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  a  few 
companies  of  inferior  quality  may  blink  the 
moral  hazard  side  of  their  business. 

But  these  admissions,  do  not  prove  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country's  annual 
fire  waste  is  due  to  arson,  or  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  agents,  brokers  and  companies 
through  greed,  neglect,  or  incompetency 
are  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  incen- 
diary. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  destruction  of 
values  wrought  annually  by  fire  in  this 
country  is  a  national  disgrace.  We  have  not 
asserted  that  the  yearly  annihilation  of  225 
million  dollars  worth  of  property  in  the 
United  States  is  an  insignificant  matter; 
nor  is  there  any  connection  between  that 
subject  and  our  previously  expressed  dis- 
belief in  the  absurd  charge  of  New  York 
City's  Fire  Commissioner  that  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  fires,  involving  four  millions 
of  loss  per  year  in  that  city,  were  due  to 
incendiarism,  and  that  the  fire  insurance 
companies  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
conditions. 

Mr.  Holt  asks  if  we  are  willing  to  be 
taken  seriously  when  we  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  insured  risks  which  get  to  the  stage 
of  losses,  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Yes. 
Why  not?  Isn't  it  true?  Could  insurance 
exist  as  a  practicable  institution  if  it  were 
not  true?  Does  he  wish  his  readers  to  con- 
clude that  he  believes  that  the  number  of 
insured  risks  which  are  damaged,  wholly  or 
partially,  by  fire  amount  to  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  whole? 

We  were  alluding  briefly  to  the  cost  in- 
volved in  inspecting  all  risks  before  policies 
were  issued  on  them,  as  against  the  present 
practice  of  the  companies  in  depending  on 
investigation  of  the  losses  after  they  oc- 
curred to  defeat  fraudulent  claims.  The  fair 
conclusion  was  that  the  latter  method  was 
the  more  economical.  Why?  Because  the 
number  of  risks  insured  is  large;  the  num- 


ber which  suffer  damage  by  fire,  compara- 
tively insignificant.  This  is  not  asserting 
that  the  number  of  fires  involving  an  in- 
surance loss  is  not  too  large;  it  is  not  say- 
ing that  the  amount  of  the  annual  fire  waste 
is  insignificant;  and  it  is  in  no  way  related 
to  Mr.  Holt's  hypothetical  question:  "If  any 
considerable  portion  of  that  waste  is  charge- 
able to  'arson'  is  that  fact  insignificant?" 
We  don't  know  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  is  chargeable  to  incendiarism,  and 
we  won't  know  until  he  tells  us  how  much 
he  thinks  "any  considerable  portion"  aggre- 
gates, 

Mr.  Holt,  resorting  to  hypothesis  again, 
asks:  "If  any  practice  of  'the  men  who 
direct  our  fire  insurance  companies'  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  considerable  share  of  it,  does 
not  that  fact  of  itself  'impeach  either  the 
integrity  or  the  business  acumen'  of  these 
men?"  If  we  do  not  misconstrue  this  ques- 
tion, the  managers  are  here  charged  by  in- 
nuendo with  being  responsible  for  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  incendiarism  preva- 
lent in  the  country,  proof  of  which,  he  says, 
lies  in  "a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  cur- 
rent events  ...  on  that  point."  The 
evidence  seems  unconvincing. 

Admitting  that  over-insurance  is  coinci- 
dent with  a  large  percentage  of  suspicious, 
tires,  does  that  impeach  the  integrity  and 
business  acumen  of  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  companies?  Does  any  one  believe  that 
they,  driven  by  greed  for  volume,  load  up 
with  liabilities  that  will  induce  the  criminal- 
ly inclined  to  fire  their  property  for  the 
profit  such  a  transaction  will  yield?  Are  not 
insurance  presidents,  secretaries,  general 
agents,  local  agents,  of  average  honesty  and 
respectability?  People  who  know  them  in- 
timately seem  to  believe  they  compare  not 
unfavorably  with  men  in  other  lines  of 
business. 

Of  course,  there  is  over-insurance  and 
there  will  be  always.  It  is  due  to  two  gen- 
eral causes:  deliberate  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole 
number  of  insured  persons;  and,  the  nor- 
mal reduction  of  original  values  insured, 
consequent  upon  natural  fluctuations  of 
business,  unattended  by  a  simultaneous  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  insurance  carried. 
If  over-insurance  through  the  latter  cause 
is  worthy  of  serious  reprehension,  then  we 
will  find  on  investigation  that  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  highest  character  all  over 
the  country  have  been  included  in  the  list 
of  offenders.  But  experience  does  not  teach 
that  the  loss  ratio  of  the  companies  has 
been  measurably  affected  by  the  fact. 

Mr.    Holt   is   neither   just   nor   forceful 
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when  he  observes  that  "Arson  is  too  real  a 
peril  to  be  sneered  at."  No  one  has.  assumed 
that  attitude  towards  it.  That  it  has  been 
condoned  at  times  by  neighborhood  juries, 
when  fire  insurance  companies  were  the  vic- 
tims, is  admitted.  Now,  as  to  the  remedy  he 
proposes:  Suppose  the  conditions  named 
were  a  part  of  the  practice,  and  that  at  the 
time  the  insurance  was  effected  the  agent 
or  broker  could,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
tended, certify  to  the  worthiness  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  sufficiency  of  his  values,  and 
that  both  the  character  of  the  insured  and 
the  value  of  the  property  underwent  mate- 
rial depreciation  after  the  insurance  was  se- 
cured, of  what  practicable  value  would  be 
the  remedy? 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  great  body  of  fire  underwriters 
is  composed  of  men  of  at  least  average 
honesty,  and  that  their  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
class  of  citizens.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
their  experience  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness exceeds  that  of  any  other  set  of  per- 
sons in  the  country.  Then,  if  they  possess 
average  honesty,  equal  patriotism  and  su- 
perior underwriting  ability,  they  cannot  be 
the  offenders  Mr.  Holt  describes.  Not  only 
are  they  not,  but  their  record  in  the  work 
of  reducing  the  fire  waste,  in  securing 
proper  building  laws,  adequate  water  sup- 
plies, well  equipped  fire  departments,  and  in 
every  enterprise  that  makes  for  reduction 
in  hazards  and  decrease  in  insurance  cost, 
is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

The  Continental 

This,  company  is  notable  in  financial 
circles  for  the  skill  possessed  and  exercised 
by  its  management  in  making  investments 
and  for  the  large  proportion  of  its  assets 
which  are  represented  by  bond  and  stock 
securities  of  the  first  class.  Of  the  aggre- 
gate assets  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  at 
the  close  of  business  December  31,  last, 
amounting  to  $27,070,031,  the  sum  of  $22,- 
282,237  is  in  railway,  municipal  and  bank 
securities  of  the  first  order.  Amongst  insur- 
ance people  another  fact  about  the  Con- 
tinental's financial  showings  yearly  is  that 
the  values  of  its  securities  are  generally 
appraised  at  figures  allowing  a  comfortable 
margin  and  that  its  stated  surplus  may 
easily  be  counted  as  very  much  greater  than 
shown  on  the  face  of  the  account. 


In  addition  to  the  bonds  and  stocks  men- 
tioned, it  has  real  estate,  $1,175,000;  col- 
lateral loans,  $500,000;  premiums  in  course 
of  collection,  $1,193,489;  interest,  rent  and 
dividends  accrued,  $209,475;  and  cash  on 
deposit  and  in  office,  $1,707,130. 

The  unearned  premium  reserve  consti- 
tutes the  largest  item  in  the  schedule  of 
liabilities,  at  $9,022,218;  then  follow,  losses 
in  process  of  adjustment,  $485,205;  all  other 
claims,  $322,618;  reserve  for  dividend, 
^500,000;  reserve  for  contingencies,  $250,- 
000;  capital  stock,  $2,000,000;  total  liabili- 
ties, $12,580,040;  net  surplus,  $14,489,991. 
This  gives  the  policyholders  a  surplus  se- 
curity consisting  of  the  net  surplus,  the 
capital  and  the  contingency  reserve,  a  total 
of  $16,739,991. 

National  Life  of  Vermont 

Reviewing  the  progress  made  by  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  during  1912,  as  recorded  in  its 
financial  exhibit  at  December  31,  we  find 
the  following  gains  in  leading  items:  as- 
sets, $2,593,578;  policy  reserves,  $1,933,237; 
surplus,  $311,894;  outstanding  insurance, 
$6, 785, 952;  dividends  paid  policyholders, 
$160,036;  total  paid  policyholders,  $480,572. 
These  figures  represent  net  betterments  over 
the  work  done  in  1911. 

The  company  closed  the  year  with  $56,- 
038,868  assets,  $42,390,723  policy  reserves; 
$6,886,640  surplus  and  $179,464,607  out- 
standing insurance.  It  paid  policyholders 
$1,038,906  dividends  and  a  total  of  $5,395,- 
798.  It  issued  $20,385,031  of  paid-for  new 
insurance,  which  was  $2,310,129  more  than 
the  amount  issued  in  1911.  Since  organiza- 
tion the  aggregate  benefits  paid  to  members 
is  $59,219,806. 

Granite  State  Fire 

In  r3pite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  the  business  of  fire  in- 
surance during  1912,  and  of  the  general  de- 
preciation in  securities  on  statement  day, 
Dec.  31,  the  annual  financial  exhibit  of 
the  Granite  State  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  shows  a  satisfactory 
gain  in  total  assets  and  net  surplus.  The 
assets.,  aggregating  $1,160,352,  are  larger 
by  about  $25,000  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  while  the  net  surplus,  $331,905, 
shows  a  gain  of  about  $20,000.  The  Granite 
State's  surplus  as  regards  policyholders  is 
$531,905. 


Oil  Dividends  and  Prices 

Additional  extra  dividends  were  declared 
last  week  by  Standard  Oil  subsidiary  com- 
panies. The  Indiana  Company,  which  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  in  March  last 
from  $1,000,000  to  $30,000,000  by  a  stock 
dividend  of  2900  per  cent,  added  an  extra 
of  4  per  cent  to  its  regular  quarterly  of  3 
per  cent.  Its  extra  dividend  in  November 
was  7  per  cent,  and  the  total  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Trust,  about  one  year 
ago,  has  been  20  per  cent  upon  the  new 
capitalization  of  $30,000,000.  The  Kansas 
company  added  4  per  cent  extra  to  its 
quarterly  of  3  per  cent.  Since  dissolution, 
the  33  subsidiaries  and  the  original  central 
company  have  declared  and  distributed  in 
dividends,  $60,800,000,  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  little  more  than  60  per  cent  upon  the 
capitalization  of  the  old  Trust,  whose  divi- 
dend maximum,  in  its  best  year,  was  48 
per  cent,  the  total  falling  to  less  than  40 
per  cent  in  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  dissolution  order.  With  the  recent 
large  dividends,  the  market  prices  of  the 
shares  of  the  subsidiaries  have  advanced, 
and,  in  some  instances,  are  very  high. 

We  recently  referred  to  the  increase  of 
the  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  irom  9  to 
17  cents  in  the  year  1912,  and  to  an  addi- 
tion of  50  per  cent  to  the  price  of  kerosene 
in  the  same  year.  A  representative  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company  now  asserts,  in  a 
publis.ht  statement,  that  the  advance  has 
been  due  to  a  world-wide  increase  of  de- 
mand, higher  cost  of  crude  oil,  and  dimin- 
ishing output  of  those  kinds  of  crude  from 
which  gasoline  and  kerosene  are  derived. 
The  output  of  crude  in  this  country  last 
year,  he  says,  was  220,200,000  barrels,  or 
200,000  less  than  the  quantity  produced  in 
1911.  Prices  of  crude  have  been  increased, 
he  adds,  by  54  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania,  60 
per  cent  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  57  per 
cent  in  Illinois,  and  15  per  cent  in 
Texas.  We  presume  there  are  many 
persons  who  believe  that  the  dissolu- 
tion was  ineffective,  and  who  will  persist 
is  seeing  some  connection  between  the 
higher  prices   and   the   great  dividends. 

The  Beef  Supply 

Official   statistics  throw  some  light  upon 

the    conditions    which    have    increased    the 

price   of  beef.   Reports   of  the   Department 

of    Agriculture    show    that   the   number   of 
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cattle  on  farms  in  this  country  declined 
from  72,500,000  on  Jan.  1,  1907,  to  58,000,- 
000  at  the  beginning  of  1912,  although 
farms  were  encroaching  upon  range 
area.  But  the  population  was  growing  in 
those  five  years.  One  Western  expert  s.ay& 
that  since  1900  the  beef  cattle  supply  has 
been  reduced  by  28  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
crease of  population  has  been  about  25  per 
cent.  Prices  have  risen  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Decrease  of  supply  has,  cut  down  our 
exports.  Only  33,000  cattle  were  exported 
last  year,  their  value  being  about  $3,000,- 
000.  The  number  exported  in  1911  was 
164,000,  valued  at  $14,000,000,  and  a  steady 
decline  is  shown  since  1904,  when  599,000, 
or  $41,000,000  worth,  were  shipped.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  imports.  Last 
year,  more  than  300,000  cattle  were  brought 
into  the  country,  but  only  16,000  were  im- 
ported in  1904.  Last  year's  exports  of 
fresh  beef  were  only  9,000,000  pounds, 
against  29,000,000  in  1911,  156,000,000  in 
1908,  270,000,000  in  1906,  and  354,000,000 
in  1901.  Such  figures  as  these  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  beef  is  sought. 

Last  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

Our  foreign  trade  last  year  surpassed  all 
previous  records,  the  sum  of  exports  and 
imports  exceeding  the  sum  in  1911  by 
nearly  $600,000,000,  and  for  the  first  time 
rising  above  the  four  billion  mark.  Follow- 
ing are  the  official  figures,  publisht  last 
week  by  the  Government: 


1912 

Exports    $2,399,995,973 

Imports    1,817,662,340 


1911 
$2,092,373,141- 
1,532,931,861 


Total     $4,217,658,313  .$3,625,305,002 

The  figures  of  the  last  two  decades  show 
remarkable  growth.  Exports,  were  only 
$824,860,000  in  1895,  and  they  crossed  the 
billion  line  in  1896  for  the  first  time.  Im- 
ports  have   been   doubled    in   eleven   years. 

The  Bankers'  Trust  Company  has  adopted 
a  pension  plan,  like  those  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Banks  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
has  appropriated  $75,000  as  a  nucleus  of 
the  fund.  Membership  will  be  voluntary. 
Employees  who  become  members  will  con- 
tribute 3  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  and 
fifteen  years'  service  must  precede  a  pen- 
sion benefit. 
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The  Solution  of  Industrial  Peace 

A  great  industrial  war  is  now  being 
waged  in  the  garment  trade  in  New 
York  City.  The  papers  are  full  of  the 
violence  and  recrimination  of  it,  and 
the  attention  of  the  country  has  been 
caught.  How  many  realize,  however, 
that  in  certain  branches  of  this  in- 
dustry a  plan  for  industrial  peace  has 
been  worked  out  and  put  into  opera- 
tion that  bids  fair  to  solve  the  whole 
labor  problem?  Let  us  explain. 

The  needle-work  industry  is  first 
in  importance  of  all  the  industries  in 
New  York.  It  is  separated  into  two 
great  divisions — women's  wear  and 
men's  wear.  These  two  divisions  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  branches. 

In  the  men's  wear  division  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America 
represent  the  workers,  while  the 
United  Merchants  and  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  the  United  Con- 
tractors and  the  New  York  Clothing 
Trade  Association  are  the  three  or- 
ganizations that  represent  the  em- 
ployers. The  110,000  wage  earners, 
now  on  strike,  demand  a  48-hour 
week  and  a  50%  increase  in  wages. 

In  the  women's  wear  division  there 
are  about  120,000  workers  repre- 
sented by  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  They  are 
engaged  in  six  trades  which  manufac- 
ture cloaks,  suits  and  skirts,  dresses 
and  waists,  tailor-made  suits,  white 
goods,  misses  and  children's  wear, 
and  wrappers  and  kimonos. 


The  three  first  of  these  trades 
haye  adopted  what  is  known  as  the 
"Peace  Protocol" ;  the  dress  and  waist 
branch  only  within  the  past  few  days. 
The  three  last  trades  are  now  on 
strike  primarily  to  obtain  this  "pro- 
tocol." What  is  the  protocol? 

After  the  bitter  strike  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1910  in  this  city,  between  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association  and  the  Joint 
Board  of  the  Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers' 
Union,  a  protocol  or  treaty  of  peace 
was  established,  the  most  significant 
features  of  which  were  the  creation 
of  three  new  agencies  for  promotion 
of  industrial  peace — namely  the  pref- 
erential union  shop,  a  Board  of  Sani- 
tary Control  and  a  scheme  of  adjust- 
ing all  disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  preferential  union  shop  was 
designed  to  settle  the  demand  of  the 
manufacturers  for  an  open  shop  and 
the  unions  for  a  closed  one.  Under 
this  plan  the  employers  must  main- 
tain union  hours  and  a  minimum 
wage  and  give  the  preference  in  em- 
ployment to  union  men.  The  unions  on 
their  part  must  maintain  discipline 
among  their  members  and  see  that 
they  live  up  to  the  protocol.  Thus  the 
employer  recognizes  and  encourages 
the  union  and -the  union  opens  its 
membership  to  all  workers. 

The  joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Con- 
trol consists  of  two  members  rep- 
resenting the  employers,  two  repre- 
senting the  employees  and  three  rep- 
resenting the  public.  It  is  presided 
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over  by  Mr.  William  J.  Schieffelin, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  use- 
ful public  spirited  citizens  of  New 
York.  The  Board  has  full  power  to 
standardize  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
shops  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its 
decisions.  The  two  annual  reports 
which  it  has  publisht  show  that  it 
has  most  admirably  and  effectively 
accomplished  the  purposes  for  which 
it  exists. 

The  machinery  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  consists  of  two  boards, 
known  as  the  Board  of  Grievances 
and  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  The 
Board  of  Grievances  consists  of  ten 
members,  five  nominated  by  the 
manufacturers  and  five  by  the  union. 
This  board  appoints  two  clerks  or 
business  agents  who  give  their  entire 
time  to  visiting  the  shops  and  settling 
disputes  on  the  spot.  They  correspond 
to  the  diplomats  in  international  law. 
When  they  fail  the  dispute  is  carried 
to  the  Board  of  Grievances  where, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  it 
is  amicably  settled.  But  if  the  Board 
of  Grievances  fails  to  adjust  matters 
there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  the  well-known  Boston 
lawyer,  Morris  Hillquit,  perhaps  the 
ablest  Socialist  in  the  United  States 
and  Hamilton  Holt,  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. A  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  is  final  and  both  parties 
are  bound  to  abide  by  it. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  protocol 
is  an  admirably  worked  out  plan  for 
conducting  industry  without  strikes 
and  lockouts.  Indeed,  hardly  had  it 
been  put  in  operation  when  the 
Ladies'  Tailors  and  their  employees 
adopted  it,  and  ever  since  in  both  the 
Cloak  and  the  Tailoring  Trade  all  dis- 
putes that  have  arisen  have  been  set- 
tled with  scarcely  a  hitch.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  working  of  the  pro- 
tocol we  refer  our  readers  to  the  spe- 
cial investigation  made  by  an  agent 
of  the  Review  of  Labor  and  publisht 
in  Bulletin  98  of  the  Bureau  and  also 
to  the  interesting  article  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Barnum  in  The  Independ- 
ent of  Oct.  3,  1912. 

When  the  present  strike  occurred 


the  35,000  workers  in  the  Dress  and 
Waist  Trade  also  went  out,  but  as 
already  stated  they  have  just  settled 
their  differences  by  a  protocol  of 
their  own.  This  protocol,  however, 
not  only  embodies  all  that  was  in  the 
old  protocol  but  it  has  added  new  fea- 
tures which  make  it,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  most  advanced  and  sig- 
nificant trade  agreement  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  wage, 
preferential  union  shop  and  Boards 
of  Sanitary  Control,  Grievances  and 
Arbitration,  it  proposes  to  adopt  a 
" white  label"  to  be  sewed  on  every 
garment  as  a  guarantee  that  the  gar- 
ment was  made  under  proper  labor 
and  sanitary  conditions.  It  also  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  new  board  com- 
posed of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  known  as  the  Wage  Scale 
Board,  which  will  scientifically  inves- 
tigate the  cost  of  labor  and  actually 
have  the  power  to  determine  wages, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Grievances  and  Board  of  Arbitration. 
These,  we  believe,  are  about  the  two 
most  significant  proposals  yet  put  for- 
ward in  this  country  for  the  solution 
of  the  labor  problem.  They  constitute 
nothing  less  than  a  recognition  that 
the  consumer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  worker  on  the  other  have  as  real 
an  interest  in  production  as  the  man- 
ufacturer himself.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  workers  and  employers  in  the 
White  Goods,  the  Misses  and  Chil- 
dren and  the  Wrapper  and  Kimono 
branches  of  the  trade,  which  are 
now  fighting  each  other,  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  dress  and 
waist  sisters  to  the  end  that  the  en- 
tire women's  wear  trade  may  be  op- 
erated under  the  beneficent  banner 
of  the  peace  protocol.  Industrial 
peace,  as  international  peace,  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  substi- 
tution of  law  for  war. 

Any  comment  on  these  peace  pro- 
tocols would  be  incomplete  without 
mentioning  the  names  of  Julius 
Henry  Cohen  and  Myer  London,  the 
attorneys  respectively  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  unions.  Mr.  Cohen 
first  had  the  vision  to  see  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  and  then  the 
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diplomacy  and  devotion  to  bring  both 
sides  to  adopt  his  plan.  To  him  be- 
longs the  credit  of  establishing  the 
great  garment  industry  on  a  scien- 
tific, efficient  and  peacefully  progres- 
sive basis. 

Dollar  Diplomacy 

There  is  not  a  little  talk  of  late, 
by  no  means  always  intelligent,  about 
"Dollar  Diplomacy,"  and  sometimes 
it  is  intimated  that  the  next  admin- 
istration will  reverse  the  dollar  di- 
plomacy of  the  present  administra- 
tion. But  what  is  meant  by  dollar 
diplomacy? 

So  far  as  we  know  it  must  be 
judged  by  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  later  years  with  regard 
to  financial  matters.  It  has  attempted 
to  foster  our  foreign  commerce.  It 
has  directed  our  Consuls  and  our  Min- 
isters and  Ambassadors  abroad  to  do 
wThat  they  can  to  this  end.  It  pub- 
lishes very  interesting  "Daily  Con- 
sular Reports"  which  give  accounts 
of  trade  opportunities  abroad.  They 
are  useful  to  merchants,  and  have 
given  considerable  help  to  our  limit- 
ed foreign  trade.  Certainly  this  kind 
of  dollar  diplomacy  is  commendable. 

More  definitely,  our  Government 
has  at  the  request  of  Santo  Domingo 
taken  charge  of  the  settlement  of  its 
indebtedness,  has  scaled  down  the 
claims  against  that  little  bankrupt 
country,  has  collected  the  customs 
duties  and  is  rapidly  clearing  off  the 
debt.  This  has  been  a  great  advan- 
tage to  Santo  Domingo,  and  of  no 
advantage  to  us  beyond  saving  us 
from  trouble  over  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine when  some  European  nation 
should,  as  in  the  troubles  with  Vene- 
zuela, attempt  to  levy  on  the  land  or 
customs.  What  we  have  done  there 
has  been  wholly  to  the  credit  of  our 
country. 

Our  Government  has  also  worked, 
with  the  approval  of  the  world,  for 
the  open  door  to  business  in  Man- 
churia, and  also  for  the  participa- 
tion of  American  finance  in  any  deal- 
ings with  China.  Is  there  anything 
discreditable  in  that?  Indeed  it  ought 


to  be  to  the  credit  of  an  administra- 
tion that  it  has  been  engaged  in 
peaceful  dollar  diplomacy  rather 
than  diplomacy  of  the  shoulder-chip 
variety. 

The  Blacker  Plague 

For  a  generation  past  the  attention 
of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  race 
has  been  transferred  from  sickness  to 
health,  from  disease  and  its  cure  to 
sanitation.  Each  disease  has  had  its 
turn,  and  its  method  of  prevention 
has  been  studied,  typhoid  fever, 
yellow  fever,  leprosy,  the  plague,  and, 
latest,  tuberculosis  and  cancer.  We 
are  not  trying  to  cure  them,  but  to 
prevent  them,  to  stamp  them  out. 

While  these  diseases  have  thus  at- 
tracted the  attention,  not  of  physici- 
ans only,  but  of  the  public,  that  other 
disease,  whose  name  we  scarce  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  a  disease  both 
moral  and  physical,  which  endangers 
the  race  more  than  any  other,  we  have 
studiously  refused  to  consider;  of  it 
and  its  causes  we  have  been  silent. 
But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
this  silence  and  neglect  will  not  con- 
tinue. If  we  can  exterminate  the  mos- 
quitoes that  cause  malaria  and  yellow 
lever,  or  the  rats  that  originate  the 
Eastern  plague,  we  are  finding  that 
we  must  and  can  put  an  end  to  that 
social  disease  and  that  social  vice 
which  are  both  sin  and  crime,  and 
which  curse  more  lives  of  men  and 
women  than  any  other. 

We  discover  the  growing  sentiment 
in  this  subject  when  we  read  the 
many  letters  that  come  to  us,  thank- 
ing us  for  the  editorial  of  two  weeks 
ago  entitled,  "Is  it  a  Crime  as  Well 
as  Sin?"  The  commissions  in  so  many 
of  our  great  cities  to  study  the  social 
evil  illustrate  the  same  fact.  It  ap- 
pears again  in  the  attention  teachers 
are  giving  to  the  question,  how  they 
can  properly  and  decently  teach 
children  the  facts  and  duties  of  sex. 
And  now  we  rejoice  to  see,  under  the 
direction  and  support  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  an  organization 
founded  to  study  the  conditions  of 
the  social  evil  and  the  way  to  abolish 
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it.  He,  like  the  rest  of  us,  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  task;  but  when  the 
city  commanded  a  grand  jury  to  look 
into  the  evil,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  beg- 
ged to  be  excused  from  this  jury 
duty,  the  judge  refused,  and  made 
him  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  give  months  of  study 
to  its  loathsome  conditions.  That 
judge  is  to  be  thanked,  and  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller also,  who  accepted  the  un- 
welcome task,  and  who  has  found  in 
it  an  opportunity  for  great  service  to 
his  country  and  to  the  world. 

Hereafter  this  new  battle  will  be 
publicly  fought,  and  the  subject  can 
no  longer  be  prudishly  ignored.  The 
papers  are  already  treating  it  less 
gingerly.  The  women's  clubs  have 
opened  upon  it,  for  it  is  particularly 
a  subject  that  concerns  women,  as 
they  are  the  chief  sufferers,  and  en- 
dure the  worst  wrongs.  Legislation 
attacks  it  in  the  white  slave  traffic; 
and  a  number  of  cities  have  boldly 
supprest  the  evil  resorts,  and  .re- 
moved those  who  inhabited  them. 
The  United  States  Government  has 
made  an  investigation  of  the 
white  slave  traffic,  and  we  have  the 
report  that  there  are  in  this  city 
25,000  white  slaves,  who  are  held  in 
bondage  by  6100  men,  apart  from 
other  women  of  the  class  who  live  in 
their  own  apartments. 

Like  no  other  disease,  except  that 
of  drunkenness,  this  is  both  a  moral 
and  a  physical  evil.  It  involves  a  sin 
and  crime  as  well  as  a  physical  dis- 
ease. Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America  it  swept  over  Europe  like  a 
tempest.  They  called  it  the  morbus 
Hispanicus,  the  lues  Gallica,  and  at- 
tached to  it  the  names  of  other  na- 
tions, for  it  was  an  evil  age,  and  it 
affrighted  everybody  as  did  the  Lon- 
don plague.  Those  were  worse  days 
than  ours,  but  our  days  are  yet  very 
bad.  Medical  reports  tells  us  of  half 
the  soldiers  in  armies  as  infected  by 
it.  It  is  seriously  reducing  population. 
Because  they  are  infected  by  it  men 
avoid  marriage,  and  innocent  women 
contract  marriage  and  disease  at  the 
same  time,  never  suspecting  the 
cause.    The    time    has    come    when 


fathers  are  learning  that  they  must 
require  medical  certificates  of  health 
from  their  prospective  sons-in-law 
before  they  allow  their  daughters  to 
marry.  Legislatures  are  framing  laws 
requiring  such  certificates.  The  sub- 
ject can  no  longer  be  ignored  as  too 
indelicate  to  be  spoken  or  thought  of. 
It  is  the  sin  of  men,  the  suffering  of 
women,  the  wrong  of  posterity. 

How  are  the  sin  and  the  disease 
that  follows  to  be  overcome?  They 
are  not  necessities  of  civilization. 
Men  can  be  chaste  as  well  as  women. 
Temptation  and  easy  opportunities 
can  be  removed.  The  laziest  way  is  to 
say,  The  evil  has  always  existed;  it 
is  human  nature ;  it  always  will  exist, 
and  we  will  control  it  as  far  as  we 
can,  shut  it  up  in  limited  quarters 
and  make  it  as  safe  as  possible.  That 
is  quite  too  easy.  The  moralist  and 
the  sanitarian  protest  against  it. 
There  should  be  no  compromise ;  it  is 
war  to  the  end  against  the  pest  and 
its  commercialized  support.  Then  we 
shall  have  more  marriageable  men, 
more  marriages  and  a  healthier  and 
more  numerous  generation  to  follow. 

Sabotage  Illustrated 

We  take  from  the  Industrial 
Worker,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  an  organ 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  particularly  in- 
terested in  lumbering,  the  following 
suggestion  warning  against  sabotage 
under  the  title  "Don't  Do  it,  Boys," 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  thru 
the  lines: 

We  are  sure  that  no  self-respecting- 
lumber  worker  would  ever  resort  to  that 
terrible  thing  called  sabotage.  We  wish  to 
warn  all  workers  against  it. 

You  don't  know  what  sabotage  is,  you 
say?  Well,  perhaps  it  is  best  to  tell  you  so 
that  you  may  take  warning. 

Sabotage  in  the  woods  might  mean 
working  slow  on  the  job.  You  wouldn't  do 
that,  would  you?  Never.  It  is  against  the 
interest  of  Weyerhauser,  Clark,  Kirby  and 
Long.  You  love  these  gentlemen,  don't  you? 

Sabotage  may  mean  displacing  the  tools 
where  they  are  not  easily  found.  Promise 
us  that  you  will  never  do  that.  The  day 
workers  especially  should  never  resort  to 
such  an  infamous  thing. 

Sabotage  may  mean  that  logs    are    cut 
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shorter  than  the  required  s:ze.  When  the 
boss  shortens  your  pay  you  should  never 
shorten  the  lumber,  for  his  daughter  may 
desire  to  purchase  a  diseased  count  from 
across  the  ocean  and  you  know  your  inter- 
ests are  identical.  What  a  pleasure  it  is 
to  oe  allowed  to  support  a  count. 

Sabotage  may  mean  the  driving  of 
spikes  into  the  logs  or  even  into  the  trees. 
Some  uncivilized  loggers  have  threatened 
to  drive  one  20-penny  spike  a  day  for  every 
nickel  that  is  cut  from  their  wages.  Terri- 
ble! No  good,  honest,  christian,  gentleman- 
ly logger  would  do  anything  like  that.  It 
isn't  good  for  mill  saws. 

Don't  use  sabotage,  and  for  your  kind 
forbearance  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  re- 
ceive a  suitable  reward.  The  boss  may  be 
generous  enough  to  cut  your  wages  so  as 
to  save  you  the  trouble  of  spending  so 
much,  and  lengthen  your  hours  so  that  the 
devil  may  find  no  mischief  for  idle  hands  to 
do. 

For  the  love  of  your  boss  and  the  glory 
of  your  soul  don't  use  sabotage. 

It  would  seem  fair  to  raise  the 
question  whether  such  incitements  to 
crime  can  legally  be  printed  and  sent 
thru  the  mails.  The  disguise  is  too 
thin. 

The  Snobbery  of  Sport 

Lo  the  poor  Indian  has  been  ex- 
posed and  all  his  trophies  shipt  back 
to  Sweden  to  be  awarded  to  the  next 
highest  bidder.  The  laurels  that  we 
won  by  proxy  and  have  proudly  worn 
for  some  six  months  are  snatched 
from  our  brow  and  America,  we  are 
told,  stands  before  the  world  dis- 
graced. 

And  the  cause  of  this  sudden  re- 
versal of  our  fortunes?  Has  some 
error  been  discovered  in  the  score, 
some  mistake  in  measuring  time  or 
distance?  Has  it  been  discovered  that 
Thorpe  cheated  at  the  games  or 
fouled  his  competitors  ?  Was  the  King 
of  Sweden  wrong  when  he  hailed  him 
as  the  greatest  all-round  athlete  of 
the  world?  No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  conduct  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  at 
Stockholm  was  irreproachable  and 
he  deserved  all  the  honors  he  re- 
ceived, but  it  appears  that  he  played 
ball  one  vacation  and  took  money  for 
it.  Therein  lies  his  crime.  To  be  sure 
his   share   in   the    steamer   Finland 


chartered  to  convey  the  America 
team  to  the  Fifth  Olympic  must  have 
been  paid  by  somebody  else  and  the 
trophies  he  won  if  melted  down  into 
bullion  would  amount  to  more  than 
he  ever  got  for  playing  baseball,  but 
all  that,  not  being  filthy  lucre,  does 
not  impair  his  amateur  status.  That 
Thorpe  is  a  poor  boy  is  no  excuse. 
Poor  boys  are  not  supposed  to  take 
part  in  sport,  that  is  to  be  reserved 
for  gentlemen  of  leisure  such  as  all 
college  students  are  supposed  to  be 
and  many  of  them  are. 

Such  is  the  accepted  etiquet  of 
sport,  as  artificial  and  pedantic  as 
the  code  of  duello  or  the  gaming  table. 
To  shoot  a  man  from  behind,  no 
matter  how  much  he  deserves  to  die, 
is  an  ungentlemanly  act.  To  decline 
to  shoot  him  when  he  has  stept  on 
your  toe  or  slapt  your  cheek  is  an 
ungentlemanly  act.  To  cheat  your 
tailor  out  of  his  honest  dues  by  giv- 
ing the  money  to  one  who  has  beaten 
you  at  cards  is  proper  conduct  in  a 
gentleman. 

A  London  doctor  will  scorn  to 
make  a  charge  for  his  services,  but 
will  pick  up  and  pocket  any  gold 
piece  that  he  finds  lying  on  the  man- 
telpiece. Yet  the  physicians  of  Great 
Britain  have  haggled  with  Lloyd- 
George  over  their  wages  under  the 
insurance  bill  with  as  sharp  an  eye 
to  their  own  interests  and  with  as 
much  disregard  for  the  interests  of 
the  public  as  ever  soulless  corpora- 
tion or  militant  trades-union.  The  re- 
mittance man  provided  with  a  ranch 
in  West  thru  the  generosity  of  rela- 
tives in  England  will  denounce  the 
pot-hunter  in  unmeasured  terms  and 
will  never  kill  a  deer  except  for  pure 
sport.  His  next  door  neighbor  a  few 
miles  off,  being  merely  an  American 
without  aristocratic  instincts,  thinks 
it  wrong  to  kill  a  deer  unless  he  is 
out  of  meat.  The  college  students  who 
played  the  part  of  strike-breakers  in 
New  York  hotels  when  the  waiters 
went  out,  took  the  tips  gladly,  but  re- 
fused to  receive  wages  for  their  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  a  poor 
waiter  out  of  employment  would  have 
declined  to  take  the  place  of  a  striker 
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at  any  pay.  A  Chinese  student  is  the  precipice  of  war.  The  new  Turk- 
welcomed  to  this  country  if  he  has  ish  Cabinet  consents,  not  to  the  ces- 
borrowed  or  stolen  money  enough  to     sion  of  Adrianople,  but  of  all  the  city 


carry  him  thru  his  course,  but  let 
him  beware  how  he  attempts  to  earn 
his  own  living  and  pay  his  way  thru 
college  by  any  menial  employment 
for  then  he  becomes  a  common 
laborer  and  is  liable  to  be  deported. 
Such  are  some  of  the  curiosities  of 
conduct  that  arise  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  monetary  standard  of  pro- 
priety. The  principle  underlying  it 
all  is  easy  to  see.  Essentially  it  is 
based   upon  the   idea  that   it   is   all 


except  that  portion  which  holds  the 
ancient  mosque  and  the  sepulchers  of 
the  sultans.  It  may  be  too  late.  The 
allies  are  hot  and  headstrong,  and  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  thousand 
more  men  to  take  Adrianople  and, 
we  suspect,  then  to  rush  down  on 
Constantinople  itself  and  bid  the 
Turk  scuttle  across  the  Bosphorus 
now  and  forever.  Is  it  worth  the 
cost?  Is  it  right,  having  gained  what 
they  sought,  having  freed  Macedonia, 


right  to  take  money  if  you  don't  need     thus  to  enrage  and  humiliate  the  chief 


it,  but  wrong  if  you  do. 

We  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  in  athletics 
between  the  amateur  and  the  profes- 
sional. Herbert  Spencer,  who  had  a 
genius  for  definitions,  stated  the  dis- 
tinction most  clearly  when  he  said  to 
one  who  had  beaten  him  at  billiards : 
"Young  man,  a  moderate  proficiency 
at  billiards  is  the  sign  of  a  well- 
rounded  education,  but  such  profi- 
ciency as  you  have  shown  is  the  sign 
of  an  ill-spent  youth."  Judged  by  this 
standard  many  a  college  student  who 
has  an  unimpeachable  amateur  status 
should  be  classed  as  a  professional, 
for  sport  is  his  chief  interest  in  life 
and  he  attends  classes  merely  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  athletic  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  another  student 
plays  summer  baseball  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  money  to  put 
himself  thru  college  and  he  is  the 
truer  amateur  of  the  two. 

The  Balkan  Decision 

Last  week  we  had  to  regret  the 
Turkish  indecision.  At  last  the  Turk- 
ish Cabinet  was  ready  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  allies  and  give  up 
Adrianople,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
Turkish  Cabinet  was  overthrown  by 
an  armed  force,  just  as  in  the  evil  European  Turkey  certain  to  be  given 
days  of  Rome  the  emperors  Pertinax,  to  the  Christian  allies,  and  Asia  Minor 
Julian  and  Septimius  Severus  were  and  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  seized  by 
deposed  by  the  army.  Now  it  is  the  France  and  Russia  and  Germany,  as 
Young  Turks  who  play  the  old  part  is  not  impossible;  but  the  patience  of 
of  the  Pretorian  Guards.  faith  may  allow  a  more  peaceful,  and 

The  beginning  of  this  week  finds     perhaps  a  better,  outcome  of  this  ter- 
both  Turks  and  allies  on  the  brink  of     rible    and    yet    glorious    war.    Our 


Caliph  of  the  Moslem  world  and  risk 
the  massacres  that  may  follow,  and 
at  such  fearful  cost  of  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  life? 

The  latest  conditions  of  peace  of- 
fered by  Turkey  seem  reasonable. 
Already  the  losses  of  the  allies  have 
been  fearful.  We  trust  they  will  ac- 
cept the  new  terms  and  return  to 
their  homes  to  recover  slowly  from 
the  disasters  of  war.  And  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  as  China  took  to  heart 
the  lesson  of  its  defeat  in  the  war 
with  Japan,  so  Turkey  may  learn  the 
necessity  of  complete  regeneration  of 
her  political  government.  We  are  not 
of  those  who  believe  that  racial  dif- 
ferences are  such  that  each  genera- 
tion is  bound  to  follow  the  ways  of 
that  which  went  before.  The  term 
Turk  has  a  religious,  not  a  racial, 
significance.  Turks  and  Armenians 
are  substantially  the  same  stock.  The 
Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  equally 
of  Macedonia,  were  predominantly 
Christians,  converted  by  force.  They 
had  once  a  splendid  civilization  and 
may  have  again.  If  Japan  could 
change,  if  China  can  change,  so  can 
Turkey.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  should  be  utterly 
wiped  out,  which  is  not  impossible — 
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blessings  go  to  the  Bulgarians,  but  we 
do  not  withhold  our  pity  and  sym- 
pathy from  Turkey. 

Democrats  and  the  Offices 

The  Democratic  party,  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House,  is  making  a 
deplorable  exhibition  of  partisan 
hunger  and  greed.  In  September, 
1910,  by  executive  order,  President 
Taft  placed  in  the  classified  service 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  merit 
rules  the  assistant  postmasters  and 
clerks  in  post  offices  of  the  first  and 
second  classes.  In  October,  1912,  by 
another  executive  order,  he  brought 
into  the  classified  service  about  36,- 
000  postmasters  of  the  fourth  class. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  known 
as  an  earnest  advocate  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform.  These  acts  were  in  accord 
with  his  official  recommendations.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  he  had  re- 
peatedly asked  even  for  legislation 
that  would  add  to  the  classified 
service  the  postmasters  of  great 
cities,  the  customs  collectors  of  our 
ports  and  the  collectors  of  internal 
revenue. 

In  its  latest  national  platform, 
adopted  when  Governor  Wilson  was 
nominated  at  Baltimore,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  says: 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service 
should  be  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced,  to 
the  end  that  merit  and  ability  should  be  the 
standard  of  .  appointment  and  promotion, 
rather  than  service  rendered  to  a  political 
party. 

In  the  House,  on  January  13,  ac- 
tion was  taken  upon  an  amendment 
to  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill. 
This  amendment,  if  it  had  become  a 
law,  would  have  annulled  Mr.  Taft's 
two  executive  orders  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  and  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  bill  by  Democrats  who 
desired  that  the  offices  affected, 
about  40,000  in  all,  should  be  coun- 
ters in  the  game  of  politics ;  that  a 
Democratic  President  should  be  free 
to  appoint  Democrats  in  the  places 
of  the  present  officers,  possibly  with- 
out regard  for  the  merit  of  those 
who  are  now  doing  the  work.  In  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  this  amendment 
was  adopted,  without  a  roll-call,  by 
a  vote  of  49  to  18.  But  when  the  roll 
was  called,  in  the  House,  for  final 
action,  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
107  to  141.  For  it  106  Democrats 
voted,  with  1  Republican.  Against  it 
there  were  101  Republicans  and  only 
40  Democrats.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Democratic  party,  as  represented  in 
the  House  by  this  vote,  stood  for  an- 
nulment of  the  orders  by  a  majority 
of  21/0  to  1.  This  is  a  record  of  which 
Democrats  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

During  the  last  three  months  Mr. 
Taft,  as  at  other  times,  has  been 
sending  nominations  to  the  Senate. 
He  has  continued  to  fill  vacancies  by 
appointment  and  promotions.  Action 
upon  these  nominations,  or  upon  all 
except  three  or  four,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  Democratic  Senators, 
and  now  more  than  1,000  are  in  sus- 
pense. Action  has  been  prevented, 
without  regard  for  the  merit  of  the 
nominees  or  the  quality  of  their  serv- 
ice, simply  in  order  that  the  vacan- 
cies may  remain  unfilled  until  the 
beginning  of  President  Wilson's 
term.  It  appears  to  be  assumed  that 
the  Taft  nominations  will  be  ignored 
by  him  and  that  he  will  substitute  for 
the  nominees  men  selected  for  him  by 
the  Democrats  who  have  prevented 
action  in  the  Senate  and  by  those  who 
voted  in  the  House  to  kill  the  two 
civil  service  executive  orders.  In  ex- 
ecutive sessions  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors have  enforced  their  policy  of  ob- 
struction by  breaking  a  quorum  and 
by  making  long  speeches  on  all  sorts 
of  irrelevant  topics.  Their  aim  has 
been  to  save  these  offices  or  vacancies 
for  the  Democratic  President  at  any 
cost. 

It  seems  to  us  that  they  err  in  their 
estimate  of  Governor  Wilson.  We  do 
not  expect  to  see  him  revoking  Mr. 
Taft's  two  executive  orders  and  thus 
subjecting  the  40,000  postal  offices  to 
political  contest  and  intrigue.  If  they 
'  have  forgotten,  or  if  they  desire  to 
ignore,  the  national  platform,  we  are 
sure  that  he  has  it  in  mind.  But  if 
that  platform  did  not  say  that  "merit 
and  ability  should  be  the  standard  of 
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appointment  and  promotion,  rather 
than  service  rendered  to  a  political 
party,"  he  would  still,  we  think,  be 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  what  is 
known  as  civil  service  reform.  This 
must  be  assumed  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  writings,  his  public 
utterances,  and  his  environment  and 
associations  in  past  years. 

A  few  days  ago  there  came  to  this 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  a  group  of 
men  representing  labor  unions.  They 
asked  him  to  appoint  John  T.  Cos- 
grove,  a  Democrat  and  a  labor  leader, 
to  be  State  Commissioner  of  Labor 
to  succeed  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  a  Re- 
publican, whose  term  is  about  to  ex- 
pire. The  Governor  declined  to  do 
this,  for  the  reason  that  Colonel 
Bryant  had  been  faithful  and  effi- 
cient. When  he  was  urged  to  recog- 
nize labor  in  this  instance,  he  said : 

There  is  another  side  in  the  matter  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  justice 
and  in  consideration  of  public  service. 
Public  office  is  not  worth  anything,  gentle- 
men, if  an  entirely  satisfactory  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  an  office  does  not  entitle  a 
man  to  considerat;on  for  reappointment.  If 
men  are  to  know  that  a  mere  change  of  ad- 
ministration is  to  empty  an  office,  no  matter 
how  they  have  deserved  to  be  reappointed, 
there  is  not  anything  of  justice  or  public 
right  left.  I  feel  to  the  full  extent  the  argu- 
ment you  have  made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cos- 
grove,  but  I  haven't  a  clean  slate  to  write 
on.  If  we  were  creating  this  office  your 
arguments  would  be  different.  I  am  bound  to 
consider  the  claim  of  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted— I  can  myself  testify — as  much 
energy  and  ardor  of  spirit  to  this  office  as 
any  public  officer  has  shown.  I  entirely 
sympathize  with  the  aspirations  of  labor 
and  I  entirely  recognize  the  rights  of  labor, 
but  as  the  responsible  appointing  officer  I 
am  bound  to  consider  the  name  of  a  man 
who  has  made  good  as.  Col.  Bryant  has.  Col. 
Bryant  has  made  good  and  I  am  bound  to 
consider  his  claims.  I  would  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  did  not. 

Those  who  would  have  Mr.  Taft's 
executive  orders  annulled  or  revoked, 
and  those  who  are  preventing  action 
upon  his  nominations  in  the  Senate, 
can  find  no  encouragement  in  these* 
remarks.  If  Governor  Wilson  insists 
upon  reappointing  in  New  Jersey  a 
Republican  whose  service  has  been 


good,  President  Wilson  will  be 
equally  just  and  not  less  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  the  merit  system  in 
his  action  with  respect  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment. If  petty  filibustering  prevents 
voting  upon  Mr.  Taft's  nominations 
thruout  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the 
new  President  sends  some  of  them 
again  to  the  Senate. 

How  Lincoln  Would  Have 
Laughed 

He  who  looked  with  a  genial  eye 
on  all  the  follies  and  ineptitudes  of 
men,  how  he  would  have  enjoyed  the 
joke  on  himself  which  Congress  has 
perpetrated.  Mr.  Bacon's  Doric  tem- 
ple in  Potomac  Park  will  doubtless 
be  correct  archeologically  and  as 
beautiful  as  anything  so  dead,  useless 
and  alien  can  be,  but  why  call  it  by 
the  absurd  name  of  "the  Lincoln 
Memorial"  ?  What  is  there  about  such 
a  monument  to  remind  one  of  Lin- 
coln even  tho  it  enshrines  a  gigantic 
statue  of  him  in  gilded  bronze  in  place 
of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Pallas  Athene  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  there?  Why  should  the 
Great  Liberator  be  commemorated 
by  an  edifice  characteristic  of  a 
people  whose  wisest  men  upheld  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  natural,  in- 
dispensable and  eternal?  If  Lincoln 
had  been  trained  for  five  years  in 
Greek  ideals  as  college  students  still 
are  very  likely  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  assail  an  institution  so 
ancient  and  respectable.  Fortunately 
he  never  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
compulsory  Greek.  Why  then  should 
we  impose  it  upon  him  now  that  he 
is  dead? 

If  our  architects  insist  upon  look- 
ing to  the  past  for  a  suitable  style, 
surely  Lincoln  was  more  Gothic  than 
Greek;  a  character  complex,  and  un- 
conventional, stoutly  buttressed  and 
lofty,  with  a  gargoyl  humor  peeping 
out  at  unexpected  places.  But  how 
can  any  of  the  traditional  orders  rep- 
resent so  original  a  genius?  The  first 
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American,  as  he  has  been  called, 
standing  for  that  new  type  of  man- 
hood which  the  union  of  the  streams 
of  Puritan  and  Cavalier  may  produce 
upon  this  new  continent,  surely  he  is 
deserving  of  a  form  of  architecture 
more  American  than  that  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  more  modern  than  2300 
years  ago. 

When  we  touched  upon  this  sub- 
ject before  (see  "Lincoln  as  a  Greek 
God"  in  The  Independent,  Feb.  8, 
1912)  some  of  our  readers  wrote  to 
us:  "What  would  you  have?  A  log 
cabin?"  Nothing  better  illustrates 
the  hopeless  attitude  of  mind  now 
prevailing,  the  confusion  of  "archi- 
tecture" with  "archeology"  because 
they  begin  with  the  same  syllable. 
They  say:  "You  tell  us  not  to  imitate 
the  Greek.  What,  then,  shall  we  imi- 
tate?" when  the  whole  force  of  our 
argument  was  intended  to  prove  that 
architecture  was  not  necessarily  one 
of  the  mimetic  arts  like  acting  and 
photography.  With  the  new  struc- 
tural materials  and  the  new  modes 
of  decoration  now  available  the 
architect  of  the  present  day  has  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  creative  genius.  It  almost 
is  as  tho  an  aboriginal  artist  who  had 
been  using  charcoal  and  ocher  for 
the  pictures  on-  his  cave  walls  should 
suddenly  be  given  the  palette  of  mod- 
ern painters.  But  no  doubt  being  a 
troglodite  he  would  throw  away  the 
new  colors  and  go  back  to  black  and 
red. 

Lincoln's  forbears  who  built  the 
log  house  were  better  architects  than 
those  who  are  now  in  control  at 
Washington.  They  took  the  materials 
at  hand  and  with  no  tools  but  ax  and 
saw  fashioned  them  into  comely  hu- 
man habitations,  suited  to  the  time 
and  place.  But  altho  Lincoln  was 
born  in  a  log  house  he  did  not  stay 
there;  so  our  indigenous  American 
architecture,  altho  it  has  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  humble  origin, 
should  not  remain  in  the  log  house 
stage  any  more  than  it  should  bor- 
row European  models,  adapted  to 
other  modes  of  life  and  thought. 

What  do  they  think  of  this  in  Lin- 


coln's own  country?  Read  this  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas:  Such  a  memorial  has.  no  con- 
nection historically,  nor  from  the  stand- 
point of  democracy  with  the  work  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  nor  with  his  life,  his 
country  or  his  time ;  but  suggests  rather  the 
age  of  Pericles  of  ancient  Greek  history. 
Therefore,  be  it  here  resolved  by  the  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
from  the  State  which  gave  to  the  nation 
Lincoln,  that  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  emphati- 
cally protests  against  the  adoption  of  such 
a  memorial ; 

First:  On  the  high  ground  of  patriot- 
ism as  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech, 
the  essence  of  which  is  trust  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  high  aspiration  of  the  American 
people,  which  this  design  most  strikingly 
fails  to  embody: 

Second:  Because  it  would  not  in  any 
respect  typify  or  represent  to  this  nation 
or  the  nations  of  the  world  the  underlying 
character  and  Americanism  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  would  declare  the  architectural 
poverty  and  sterility  of  America  in  assum- 
ing the  necessity  of  our  imitation  of  the 
classic  style,  and  would  als.o  represent  Lin- 
coln as  an  Athenian  type  instead  of  being 
what  he  was,  a  true  American. 

Third:  That  it  does  not  associate  him 
with  his  great  work  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  during  its  stupendous 
struggle  for  unity  and  existence  and  there- 
fore is  not  of  historic  significance. 

But,  of  course,  no  attention  was 
paid  by  Eastern  architects  to  a  pro- 
test from  such  a  source.  What  do  they 
know  about  art  out  in  Illinois  ? 

To  be  sure  they  raised  Lincoln ; 
they  educated  him,  recognized  his 
greatness,  gave  him  his  opportunity, 
and  finally  forced  him  upon  a  re- 
luctant and  contemptuous  East,  but 
they  can't  be  expected,  lacking  as 
perhaps  some  of  them  do  a  Beaux 
Arts  training,  to  know  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  and  how  he  may  be 
best  commemorated. 

So  the  President  has  signed  the 
Bacon  bill  with  his  eagle  quill  and 
$2,000,000  of  your  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  erecting  a  marble  monument 
that  will  represent  to  posterity  all 
too  faithfully  the  architectural  ideals 
of  America  in  the  twentieth  century, 
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The  Pest  of  War 

In  one  of  the  peace  circulars  issued 
by  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
President  David  Starr  Jordan  makes 
this  remark :  "It  is  said  that  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  His  followers  refused 
to  fight  in  any  battle  or  in  any  army." 
This  passage  as  it  stands  is  mislead- 
ing. There  were  many  Christian  sol- 
diers in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies as  well  as  later.  But  there 
were  also  Christians  who  thought 
military  service  wrong.  Tertullian 
denounced  it  because  it  involved  idol- 
atry, a  consideration  that  led  him  to 
denounce  the  theater  and  games  as 
well;  also  because  Christ  had  said: 
"He  that  uses  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword,"  and  because  Chris- 
tianity stands  for  love,  not  hate,  and 
hence  for  peace.  His  contemporary, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  a  century 
later  Lactantius,  also  opposed  war, 
partly  on  Christian,  partly  on  philan- 
thropic grounds.  Even  after  the  time 
of  Constantine  objections  were  occa- 
sionally raised  by  Christian  teachers  ; 
but  the  Church  generally  accepted 
the  principle  stated  by  St.  Augustine 
that  Christians  may  properly  engage 
in  just  but  not  in  unjust  wars,  of 
course  a  distinction  admitting  all 
sorts  of  interpretation. 

Absolution  and  Penance 

The  concluding  fifteenth  volume  of 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  has  now 
appeared,  and  the  editor,  Dr.  Pallen, 
has  taken  it  to  Rome  to  present  it  to 
the  Pope.  The  Encyclopedia  has  great 
excellences  and  great  defects.  In  its 
learning  it  often  appears  quite  equal 
to  the  best,  and  in  other  articles  the 
careful  omission  of  facts  is  as  notice- 
able. The  difficulties  under  which  the 
editor  labored  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  contradictions  between  the  ar- 
ticles on  "Absolution"  and  "Penance." 

The  article  "Absolution"  appeared 
in  the  first  volume,  and  was  assigned 
to  a  most  competent  scholar,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Hanna,  of  the  Seminary  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  it  he  based  the 
authority  of  the  Church  over  Absolu- 


tion and  Penance  on  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  "Whose  sins  ye  forgive  they 
shall  be  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye 
shall  retain  they  shall  be  retained." 
But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Church 
only  gradually  came  to  apprehend  the 
power  here  given  it,  assuming  at  first 
that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  took 
place  at  baptism,  and  that  those  who 
fell  into  sin  could  not  be  recovered 
and  forgiven.  Those  less  rigorous, 
like  the  author  of  the  Pastor  of 
Hernias,  allowed  one  further  forgive- 
ness after  baptism,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  third  century  that  the  Church 
came  into  full  consciousness  of  its 
power  in  the  time  of  Calixtus.  The 
article  on  Absolution  tells  the  reader 
that  a  full  realization  of  the  grant  to 
forgive  sins  was  not  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Christian  ideal  forbade 
even  the  thought  of  return  to  sin.  It 
was  loth  even  once  to  grant  a  restora- 
tion to  grace  thru  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  vested  in  the  Church; 
but  by  the  opening  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  fuller  power  of  absolution 
was  admitted. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Hanna's  history  was 
correct,  but  it  was  not  pleasing  at 
Rome.  It  was  severely  attacked  by 
one  of  her  own  fellow-professors,  and 
the  result  was  that  his  name  was 
withdrawn  after  he  had  been  chosen 
to  be  auxiliary  bishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. That  first  volume  was  printed 
in  1907.  Now  it  was  in  1907  that  the 
Papal  condemnation  of  Modernism 
appeared,  and  Dr.  Hanna's  article 
was  Modernistic  in  that  it  admitted 
that  the  Church  was  not  semper  idem. 
As  a  result  it  was  at  first  thought 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  edi- 
tion of  Vol.  I,  but  we  believe  that  in- 
stead a  new  page  was  substituted. 

But  further  retraction  was  needed, 
and  Dr.  Hanna,  as  an  obedient  Cath- 
olic, consented  to  write  the  article  on 
"Penance,"  in  which  he  gave  a  new 
history  of  the  doctrine  in  agreement 
with  Papal  requirements.  It  quotes 
the  words  of  Pius  X  in  1907  condemn- 
ing the  error  that  "in  the  primitive 
Church  there  was  no  concept  of  the 
reconcilation  of  the  Christian  sinner 
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by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but 
the  Church  by  degrees  only  grew  ac- 
customed to  this  concept."  This  is 
just  what  Dr.  Hanna  had  taught  in 
"Absolution."  Now,  in  "Penance,"  he 
yields  and  declares  that  "it  is  the 
Catholic  doctrine  that  the  Church  in 
the  earliest  times  believed  in  the 
power  to  forgive  sins  as  granted  by 
Christ  to  the  Apostles" ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  it  at  length.  This  volte 
face  was  made  necessary  by  the  en- 
cyclical on  "Modernism,"  which  was 
binding  on  the  conscience  of  a  loyal 
Catholic,  such  as  Dr.  Hanna  was.  He 
retrieved  himself,  and  was  again 
chosen  as  auxiliary  bishop  of  San 
Francisco,  and  has  been  consecrated 
as  such. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
tell  this  story  as  illustrating  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  a  publisher  or  a 
scholar  lies  who  may  find  himself 
obliged  to  change  his  belief  on  order. 
The  one  sympathetic  view  to  be  taken 
of  the  case  is  that  which  emphasizes 
"the  will  to  believe,"  and  which  sees 
in  the  writer  of  the  two  articles  a 
loyal  clergyman  who  has  honestly 
changed  his  opinions  expressed  in 
"Absolution,"  and  made  them  con- 
form in  the  article  on  "Penance"  to 
the  views  declared  orthodox  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  He  thus  follows 
the  rule  of  thinking  with  the  Church 
found  in  the  "Spiritual  Exercises"  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  Church  declares  a  thing  to  be 
black  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
white,  then  I  must  believe  that  thing 
black. 

In  Brief 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  about  women, 
that  we  cannot  get  along  with  them  or 
without  them.  But  that  is  not  true  of  the 
militant  suffragets  of  England. 

The  discovery  by  Sir  Joseph  Thomson  of 
a  new  gas  is  by  no  means  so  important  as 
was  the  discovery  of  argon  and  helium  in 
the  air.  It  is  simply  another  form  of  hydro- 
gen, as  ozone  is  an  allotropic  form  of 
oxygen.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  econom- 
ical.service. 

By  a  vote  of  70  to  46  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  has  petitioned  Congress  for  the 


repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  giving 
negroes  the  right  to  vote.  It  says : 

In    return    for    all  these    advantages    he     (the 

negro)    has  given  the  people  of  the  United  States 

only  anxiety,  strife,  bloodshed,  and  the  hook- 
worm. 

And  yet  it  is  a  crime  punishable  with 
fine  or  imprisonment  to  entice  negro  la- 
borers to  leave  the  State.  We  should  think 
emigration  would  be  encouraged.  Forty-six 
members  had  sense  to  see  it. 

It  shows  how  far  German  constitutional- 
ism is  behind  the  British,  that  the  Reichstag 
has  this  last  week  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  past  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Government.  It  was  a  rebuke  of  the 
Chancellor  for  his  speech  defending  the 
right  of  Prussia  to  crowd  the  Poles  out  of 
Poland. 

It  is  not  a  very  Holy  Synod  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church  which  wanted  laws  to  prevent 
Jews  from  giving  ordinary  names  to  their 
children  instead  of  Old  Testament  names. 
Does  it  not  know  that  his  parents  gave 
Saul  of  Tarsus  a  biblical  name,  but  he 
later  changed  it  for  the  non-Jewish,  Ro- 
man name  of  St.  Paul? 

Very  nearly  every  voter  voted  at  the 
Londonderry  election,  even  the  sick,  and 
one  man  died  when  taken  from  his  bed.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  previous  election  when  the 
Unionist  agent  wrote  to  the  candidate  as 
follows : 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  three  of  your 
supporters  have  died,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  six  Papists  have  also  departed  this  life. 

Now  that  a  company  of  friends  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  have  given 
$600,000  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
Museum,  we  may  be  sure  that  larger  gen- 
erosity will  fill  it.  Such  a  museum  culti- 
vates research,  and  the  enlargement  of 
human  knowledge;  and  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  already  has  many  vol- 
umes to  its  credit. 

Senator  O 'Gorman  regards  a  political 
platform  as  being  as  binding  as  a  Papal 
decree.  He  said  in  his  late  speech : 

Democrats  who  favor  a  repeal  of  the  toll-free 
provision    must   wait    for    the    solemn    declaration 

Of  another  Democratic  convention.  The  last  con- 
vention adopted  unanimously  a  declination  in 
favor  of  free  passage.  That  is  Democratic  doctrine 
now.  and  I  think  it  will  stand  for  the  next  four 
years. 

No  Modernism  there. 

Tne  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  has,  of  com 
been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords    At   a 
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later  time  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
present  Parliament  can  re-enact  it,  which 
will  overrule  the  veto  of  the  Lords,  and  it 
will  become  law.  Jus.t  as  it  is  rejected  by 
the  Lords  Londonderry,  in  Ulster,  at  a  by- 
election  chooses  a  Nationalist  to  take  the 
seat  hitherto  held  by  a  Unionist. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  com- 
ing easy.  The  eighteenth  is  on  the  way,  as 
the  Senate  has.  approved  an  amendment 
making  the  President's  term  six  years, 
without  re-election.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  effort 
for  a  third  term  is  responsible  for  it;  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  position 
the  Progressive  party  will  take  on  it;  also 
Mr.  Wilson's  friends. 

The  United  States  has  taken  of  late  a 
certain  benevolent  interest  in  Liberia,  and 
some  advice  might  well  be  given  as  to  the 
approval  by  the  Liberian  legislature  of  an 
agreement  concluded  between  the  repre- 
sentative of  its  government  and  the  Messrs. 
Lever  Brothers  by  which,  if  ratified,  they 
will  take  the  lease  for  ninety-nine  years 
of  12,000  square  miles  with  full  right  to 
exploit  it.  Liberia  needs  a  conservation 
party. 

This  week  i^  is  expected  another  State 
will  approve  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  which  will  give  all 
that  are  needed  to  allow  Congress,  when  de- 
sirable, to  impose  an  income  tax.  It  proves 
not  to  be  so  very  hard  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution; and  the  States  are  rapidly  ap- 
proving the  Seventeenth  Amendment  for 
the  popular  election  of  Senators;  ard  it  is 
no  harder  to  amend  State  constitutions.  We 
do  not  need  any  easier  way. 

The  will  of  the  aged  Englishman,  Robert 
Arthington,  gives  $2,500,000  to  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  $2,000,000  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Arthington 
is  well  remembered  in  this  country,  for  here 
he  made  large  gifts  to  missionery  societies 
many  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  Christ  would  return  to  reign 
on  earth  when  the  Gospel  had  been  preached 
to  every  nation  or  tribe,  and  his  money  was 
given  for  new  missions,  and  such  is  the 
provision  in  his  last  will. 

In  an  address  before  some  law-students 
Mr.  Berger,  the  lone  Socialist  Congress- 
man, had  this  to  say  to  some  who  had  in- 
terrupted him  to  assert  that  wage-earners 
are  slaves: 

I  want  to  say  right  now  that  all  this  talk 
about  the  workingman  being  worse  off  now  than 
formerly  is  "bosh."  The  free  wage  worker  is 
fetter   off   today   tban   he   has   been   at  any   other 


moment  in  the  life  of  our  industries.  But  be- 
cause he  is  better  off  the  workingman  realizes 
that  he  has  weapons  in  his  hand  with  which  he 
can  cut  his  way  still  further. 

That  is  absolute  truth,  and  "bosh"  is  not  too 
strong  a  word. 

A  Harvard  teacher  of  philosophy,  Pro- 
fessor Schermerhorn,  is  credited  in  the 
press  with  having  said  in  an  address  the 
other  day: 

Life  is  not  confined  to  the  animal  and  plant 
world,  he  said.  The  whole  universe  is  alive,  and 
all  that  lives  is  conscious.  Animals  are  conscious 
and  gifted  with  the  power  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation. Plants  are  conscious,  and  Ruskin  and 
Goethe  agree  they  are  capable  of  exercising 
strategy  and  forethought.  Even  Darwin  said 
plants  were  sensitive,  and  hence  he  must  have 
believed  they  were  conscious. 

That  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  some  phil- 
osophers are  talking  nowadays,  and  which 
sounds  preternaturally  wise.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  particle  of  evidence  that  all 
nature  is  alive  or  has  consciousness;  and 
when  Goethe  and  Ruskin  talk  of  plants  ab. 
conscious  they  are  talking  as  poets,  not  as 
scientists. 

Not  yet  do  we  have  news  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial  of  the  Korean  prisoners 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
Governor-General.  They  were  convicted  in 
a  district  court,  and  the  trial  in  a  higher 
court  of  Korea  has  dragged  along  and  the 
result  is  expected  at  any  time.  Meanwhile 
Chief  Justice  Watanobe,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Korea,  has  been  on  a  trip  about 
the  world,  and  while  here  has  written  an 
article  for  the  Oriental  Review,  of  this 
city,  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  almost 
incredible  that  the  prisoners  should  have 
been  subjected  to  torture,  as  they  assert. 
He  is  himself  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Tokio,  and  the  case  may  yet 
coma  before  him. 

It  would  require  a  population  of  angels 
to  make  the  fee  system  safe  from  injustice 
in  criminal  proceedings.  Governor  Colquitt 
has  been  looking  into  the  matter  in  Texas, 
and  the  Houston  Chronicle  thus  reports 
him: 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  an  efficient  and  sen- 
sible administration  of  justice  where  the  fee  sys- 
tem offers  a  reward  for  the  conviction  of  persons 
charged  with  crime.  It  has  happened  that  inno- 
cent persons  have  been  convicted  because  a  string 
of  fees  stretches  from  the  moment  of  arrest  until 
the  defendant   is  punished. 

Negroes  have  returned  from  the  cotton  fields 
witn  their  hard-earned  money  only  to  be  charged 
with  crime  and  subjected  to  the  fee-system  drag. 
There  are  communities  in  Texas  where  a  Negro 
imperils  his  liberty  if  it  gets  out  that  he  has  as 
much  as  $50  or  $100. 

So  it  Seems  that  the  hook-worm  is  not 
all  tnat  they  have  got  out  of  the  negro, 


The  Panama  Canal  a  Sacred  Trust 

By  Elihu  Root 

rBelievine:  that  the  present  is  a  critical  period  in  American  history  when  both  our 
maritime  Sterestf  and  our  international  honor  are  at  stake,  we  have  devoted  a  great 
o^al  of  attenior  to  the  question  of  Panama  tolls,  the  various  phases  of  which  have  been 
discu^ed  in  the  following  articles:  "'Why  Should  We  Fortify  tfc >  Panama  Canal? 
¥vQn,  w  Arnn.flpll  Tnlv  4  1912  p.  17:  "Panama  Traffic  and  Tolls,  b.  lv.  John- 
J2f  XJ'll  mi^,:i^r  "liaSma  Tolls,"  July  25,  1M2.  p.  212 ;  "A  Surreptitious 
Ssidv"  \n-  15  11  12  p  394;  "The  Panama  Disgrace,"  Sept.  5,  1912,  p.  571;  'The 
OnPnVno-  of  Panama  "  Nov  21,  1912,  p.  1200;  "'Senator  Root's  Solemn  Appeal,"  Nov.  28, 
^1 2  p  12^ -"What  Will  Panama 'Mean?"  Dec.  19.  1912,  p.  1437;  "Our  Canal  Treaties 
W  Tolls"' '  H erbert  W.  Bowen,  Jan.  2,  1913,  p.  28;  "Christmas  at  Panama,  J.  A.  B. 
Soberer  fan  10  1913  P  129.  In  the  Senate  and  in  public  the  necessity  of  maiatain- 
im?  our'  treatv  obligations  with  Great  Britain  has  been  ably  urged  by  Mr.  Root  former 
'S.'vretary  of  State,"  and  the  following  article  is  a  resume  of  .he  argument  winch  he  lias 
presented  in  recent  addresses. — Editor.] 


More  than  sixty  years  ago,  when 
the  United  States  turned  its  serious 
attention  toward  joining  the  two 
oceans  by  a  canal  thru  the  Isthmus,  it 
found  Great  Britain  in  possession  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  route  which 
men  generally  believed  would  be  the 
most  available  for  a  canal.  Accord- 
ingly the  United  States  sought  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which 
Great  Britain  should  renounce  the  ad- 
vantage which  she  had  and  admit  the 
United  States  to  equal  participation 
with  her  in  the  control  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus. 
The  result  of  the  effort  was  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty. 

By  that  treaty  Great  Britain 
agreed  with  the  United  States  that 
neither  government  should  "ever  ob- 
tain or  maintain  for  itself  an  exclu- 
sive control  over  the  ship  canal ;"  that 
neither  would  do  anything 

for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  acquiring,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  one,  any  rights  or  advantages 
in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  thru 
the  said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered 
on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  other. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
the  United  States  gave  up  nothing 
that  it  then  had.  It  assumed  obliga- 
tions looking  entirely  to  the  future; 
while  Great  Britain  gave  up  its  rights 
to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  canal.  Under  this 
treaty  Great  Britain  surrendered  her 
rights  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  so  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and 


of  Great  Britain  became  one  of  abso- 
lute equality : 

for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carry- 
ing out  the  great  design  of  this  conventio-i, 
namely,  that  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining the  said  canal  as  a  ship  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,   on  equal  terms  to  all. 

That  declaration  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  Isthmus.  The  understanding 
is  clearly  stated  in  Article  viii.  of  that 
treaty,  as  follows : 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  having  not  only  desired, 
in  entering  into  this,  convention,  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  object,  but  also  to  estab- 
lish a  general  principle,  they  nereby  agree 
to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  any  other  practicable  communi- 
cations, whether  by  canal  or  railway, 
across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North 
and  South  America,  and  especially  to  the 
interoceanic  communications,,  should  the 
same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether  by 
canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec 
or  Panama.  In  granting,  however,  their 
joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or  rail- 
ways as  are  by  this  article  specified,  it  is 
always  understood  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  that  the  parties  constructing 
or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other 
charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon 
than  the  aforesaid  Governments  shall  ap- 
prove of  as  just  and  equitable;  and  that  the 
same  canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall 
also  be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizenr. 
and  subjects  of  every  other  State  which  is 
willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  as 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  en- 
gage to  afford. 
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This  is  an  explicit  agreement  for 
equality  of  treatment  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
of  Great  Britain  in  any  canal,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  constructed,  across 
the  Isthmus. 

We  are  not  without  an  authorative 
construction  of  our  own  as  to  the 
scope  and  requirements  of  such  an 
agreement,  for  in  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, of  1871,  there  were  provi- 
sions for  the  use  of  the  American 
canals  along  the  waterway  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Canadian  canals 
along  the  same  line  of  communica- 
tion, upon  equal  terms  to  the  citizens 
of  the  two  countries.  Some  years 
later  Canada  undertook  to  do  some- 
thing quite  similar  to  what  we  have 
undertaken  to  do  about  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  provided  that  while  the 
nominal  toll  of  20  cents  a  ton  should 
be  charged  upon  the  merchandise  of 
both  countries,  there  should  be  a  re- 
bate of  18  cents  on  all  merchandise 
which  went  to  Montreal  or  beyond. 

Upon  the  protests  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  retired  from  the  ques- 
tion which  she  had  taken  rescinded 
the  provision  for  differential  tolls, 
and  put  the  American  trade  going 
to  American  markets  on  the  same 
basis  of  tolls  as  Canadian  trade  going 
to  Canadian  markets.  She  did  not 
base  her  action  upon  any  idea  that 
there  was  no  competition  between 
trade  to  American  ports  and  trade 
to  Canadian  ports,  but  she  recognized 
the  law  of  equity  in  good  faith  and 
honor. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 
sought  by  us,  not  by  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  had  present  rights 
which  she  must  surrender.  We  had 
only  future  responsibilities  to  as- 
sume. In  seeking  the  treaty  we  de- 
clared to  Great  Britain  just  what 
it  was  that  we  sought.  Mr.  Rives  was 
instructed  to  say,  and  did  say  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  urging  him  to  make 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  that  we 

sought  no  exclusive  privilege  or  preferen- 
tial right  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed communication,  and  our  sincere 
wish,  if  it  should  be  found  practical,  was 
to  see  it  dedicated  to  the  common  use  of 


all  nations  on  the  most  liberal  terms  and 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  for  all.  That 
the  United  States  would  not,  if  they  could, 
obtain  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege  in 
a  great  highway  which  naturally  belonged 
to  all  mankind. 

Upon  that  representation  Great 
Britain  relinquished  her  coign  of 
vantage  which  she  herself  had  for 
the  benefit  of  her  great  North  Ameri- 
can empire,  for  the  control  of  the 
canal  across  the  Isthmus. 

Some  years  later  we  undertook  to 
secure  still  further  concessions  from 
Great  Britain,  giving  us  the  right, 
alone,  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
canal,  and  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion was  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 
The  preamble  provides  for  preserv- 
ing the  provisions  of  Article  viii.  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  I 
have  quoted.  It  then  provides  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal  by  the 
United  States  alone,  instead  of  under 
the  auspices  of  both  countries,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  principle  estab- 
lished in  Article  viii.  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty.  It  then  provides  rules 
for  the  conduct  and  use  of  the  canal 
substantially  the  same  as  those  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  any 
construction  upon  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty  which  violates  the  con- 
trolling declaration  of  absolute  equal- 
ity between  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  of  discriminat- 
ing in  favor  of  our  own  coastwise 
shipping  is  not  new.  When  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  this  amend- 
ment was  proposed: 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right 
in  the  regulation  and  management  of  the 
canal  to  discriminate  in  respect  of  the 
charges  of  traffic  in  favor  of  vessels  of  its 
own  citizens  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

The  report  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Relations, 

says: 

The  United  States  cannot  take  an  atti- 
tude of  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
great  act  of  October  22,  1888,  without  dis,- 
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crediting  the  official  declarations  of  our 
Government  for  50  years  on  the  neutrality 
of  an  Isthmian  canal  and  its  equal  use  by 
all  nations  without  discrimination. 

To  set  up  the  selfish  motive  of  gain  by 
establishing  a  monopoly  of  a  highway  that 
must  derive  its  income  from  the  patronage 
of  all  maritime  countries  would  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  United  States  if  we  owned  the 
country  thru  which  the  canal  is  to  be  built. 

But  the  location  of  the  canal  belongs  to 
other  governments,  from  whom  we  must 
obtain  any  right  to  construct  a  canal  on 
their  territory,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable; 
if  the  question  was  new  and  was  not  in- 
volved in  a  subsisting  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  that  she  should  question  the  right 
of  even  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to  grant 
to  our  ships  of  commerce  and  of  war  ex- 
traordinary privileges  of  transit  thru  the 
caral. 

In  view  of  that  report  the  Senate 
rejected  the  amendment  offered  be 
Senator  Bard  of  California,  provid- 
ing for  preference  to  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  declaring 
the  rule  of  universal  equality  without 
any  preference  or  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  as  being 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  upon  such  repeated  declara- 
tions that  Great  Britain  made  the 
first  concessions,  entering  into  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  It  was  upon 
the  same  declarations  that  Great 
Britain  was  induced  to  modify  that 
treaty,  giving  up  her  right  to  joint 
control  of  the  canal,  putting  in  our 
hands  the  sole  power.  Mr.  Blaine, 
Secretary  of  State,  instructing  Min- 
ister Lowell  to  propose  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  modification  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  wrote: 

Nor,  in  time  of  peace,  does  the  United 
Scates  seek  to  have  any  exclusive  privi- 
leges accorded  to  American  ships  in  respect 
to  precedence  or  tolls  thru  an  interoceanic 
canal,  any  more  than  it  has.  sought  like 
privileges  for  American  goods  in  transit 
over  the  Panama  railway. 

Under  these  declarations  and 
solemn  assurances  Great  Britain 
abandoned  her  rights  under  the  Clay- 
'ton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  give  any  other  construc- 
tion to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
than  that  which  is  consistent  with 


these  declarations  and  with  Article 
viii.  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty. 

The  suggestion  is  frequently  made, 
of  late,  that  we  are  relieved  from  the 
obligations  of  our  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  because  the  Canal  Zone  has 
become  our  own  territory.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  entitled  to  build  a  canal 
on  our  own  property  and  do  what  we 
please  with  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  fact.  It  is  not  our 
property  except  in  trust.  Our  treaty 
with  Panama,  by  which  we  obtain 
our  rights  on  the  Isthmus,  says: 

"The  Republic  of  Panama  grants 
to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the 
use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a  zone 
of  land  and  land  under  water  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  said 
canal/'  and  for  absolutely  no  other 
purpose ;  while  Article  xviii.  of  the 
same  treaty,  provides : 

The  canal,  when  constructed  ,and  the  en- 
trances thereto  shall  be  neutral  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  shall  be  open  upon  the  terms 
provided  for  by  Section  I,  of  Article  iii, 
and  in  conformity  with  all  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  November  18,  1901. 

So  that  far  from  being  relieved  of 
the  obligations  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  by  reason  of  the  title 
we  have  obtained  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
we  hold  that  title  impressed  with  a 
solemn  trust  that  we  observe  those 
obligations.  We  hold  it  for  no  purpose 
except  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
canal  in  accordance  with  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  our  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  cannot  be  false  to  those  stip- 
ulations without  adding  to  the  breach 
of  contract,  a  breach  of  the  trust 
which  we  have  assumed. 

Another  suggestion  made  regard- 
ing the  obligations  of  this  treaty,  is 
that  matters  relating  to  the  coasting 
trade  are  of  special,  domestic  concern 
and  that  nobody  else  has  a  rierht  to 
say  anything  about  them.  We  did  not 
think  so  when  we  were  dealing  with 
the  Canadian  canals;  but  that  may 
not  to  be  conclusive  as  to  our  rights 
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under  this  treaty.  Let  us  examine  it 
further. 

We  call  a  voyage  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  passing  along  coun- 
tries thousands  of  miles  away  from 
our  own  territory,  *  'coasting  trade." 
We  call  a  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Manila,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  "coasting  trade."  It  indicates 
rather  a  poverty  of  language  than  a 
genius  for  definition,  because  when 
we  use  the  term  "coasting  trade" 
what  we  really  mean  is  that  under 
our  navigation  laws  a  voyage  which 
begins  and  ends  at  an  American  port 
has  certain  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties and  rights.  It  is  in  that  sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in  this  statute. 

Coasting  trade  is  ordinarily  neigh- 
borhood trade,  by  which  the  people  of 
a  country  carry  on  their  inter-com- 
munication by  small  vessels,  poor 
vessels,  vessels  carrying  cargoes  usu- 
ally of  slight  value.  It  would  be  im- 
practicable to  impose  upon  such  ves- 
sels the  same  kind  of  burdens  which 
great  ocean  steamers,  carrying  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  earth,  can  well 
bear.  We  should  make  that  distinc- 
tion. England  makes  the  distinction, 
altho  Great  Britain  admits  all  the 
world  to  her  coasting  trade.  It  is  quite 
a  different  basis  of  classification  when 
we  call  a  voyage  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  dis- 
tant Orient  a  coasting  voyage,  be- 
cause it  begins  and  ends  in  an  Ameri- 
can port.  But  grant  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  fix  a  different  rate  of  tolls 
for  that  class  of  trade;  what  then? 
Great  Britain  has  her  coasting  trade 
thru  the  canal  on  the  same  basis, 
and  Mexico  has  a  coasting  trade 
thru  the  canal,  and  Germany  has  a 
coasting  trade,  and  Colombia  a  coast- 
ing trade  thru  the  canal,  by  the  same 
definition.  We  certainly  are  not  at 
liberty  to  discriminate  in  fixing  the 
tolls  between  a  voyage  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  by 
an  American  ship,  and  a  voyage 
from  Halifax  to  Victoria,  by  a 
British  ship,  or  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Acapulco,  in  a  Mexican  ship,  be- 
cause when  we  do  that  we  discrimi- 
nate, not  between  the  coasting  trade 


and  the  other  trade,  but  between 
American  ships  and  other  ships  under 
the  same  classification,  which  is  a 
violation  of  the  rule  of  equality 
which  we  have  solemnly  accepted  and 
adopted,  asserted  and  re-asserted, 
and  to  which  we  are  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  honor  and  good 
faith. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  question 
of  imposing  tolls  or  not  imposing  tolls 
upon  our  coastwise  commerce  is  a 
matter  of  our  own  concern.  We  have 
made  a  treaty  about  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  our  treaty  rights  and  duties.  They 
are  mistaking  the  point  who  dwell 
upon  our  rights  to  fix  the  tolls  or 
remit  the  tolls  to  our  own  commerce. 
The  question  is,  after  remitting  tolls 
to  American  vessels,  under  a  certain 
classification,  have  we  the  right  to 
charge  tolls  to  British  vessels  coming 
under  the  same  classification?  Nobody 
disputes  our  right  to  let  our  own 
ships  go  thru  the  canal  without  pay- 
ing tolls.  What  is  disputed  is  our 
right,  in  the  light  of  the  treaties  and 
declarations  we  have  made,  to  charge 
tolls  against  other  ships  when  we  do 
not  charge  them  against  our  own. 
That  is  a  pure  and  simple  question 
of  international  right  and  duty  and 
depends  entirely  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty.  If  we  claim  the 
right  and  act  upon  it,  we  must  do  so 
according  to  the  treaty  as  we  in- 
terpret it.  If  Great  Britain  protests 
against  our  right  she  must  do  so  in 
accordance  with  her  interpretation 
of  the  treaty. 

Here  comes  in  another  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  made  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1908,  in  which  the  two  nations  have 
agreed  as  follows: 

Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  na- 
ture or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  existing  between  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been 
possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion established  at  The  Hague  oy  the  con- 
vention of  the  29th  of  July,  1899,  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the 
honor  of  the  two  contracting  States,  and  do 
not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties. 
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The  question  of  the  rate  of  tolls  arbitration,  the  question  would  not 
on  the  Panama  Canal  does  not  affect  be  whether  we  had  the  right  to  re- 
any  nation's  vital  interest,  or  the  in-  mit  the  tolls  upon  our  own  ships, 
dependence  of  honor  of  either  of  the  but  whether,  under  the  treaty,  we 
contracting  parties.  It  is  purely  a  then  had  the  right  to  charge  tolls 
difference  relating  to  the  interpreta-  to  the  ships  of  other  nations  in  the 
tion  of  a  treaty.  That  is  all  there  is  same  class.  The  decision  might  come 
to  it.  We  are  bound  by  our  treaty  of  in  two  years,  or  ten  years.  If  in 
arbitration  not  to  stand  with  arro-  the  meantime  we  have  been  impos- 
gant  assertion  upon  our  own  Govern-  ing  tolls  on  British,  German  and 
ment's  opinion  as  to  the  interpreta-  French  ships,  and  no  tolls  on  Ameri- 
tion.  If  we  do  we  shall  not  only  can  ships,  what  must  the  judgment 
have  violated  our  solemn  obligations  be  if  it  is  against  us?  The  only 
assumed  in  three  treaties,  concern-  way  to  right  the  wrong  will  be  to 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  canal,  but  we  remit  all  the  tolls  we  have  col- 
shall  be  false  to  all  the  principles  that  lected,  thruout  the  years,  from  the 
we  have  asserted  to  the  world  and  foreign  ships;  and  a  great  part  of 
urged  upon  mankind.  We  have  been  the  income  from  the  canal — no  one 
the  apostle  of  arbitration.  Presidents,  can  tell  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
Secretaries  of  State,  Ambassadors,  — will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Ministers,  Congresses — all  branches  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
of  our  Government — have  committed  paid  over  to  the  foreign  ship  owners, 
the  United  States  to  the  principle  of  Even  those  who  believe  that  we  are 
arbitration  irrevocably,  unequivoc-  not  violating  our  pledges  in  passing 
ally,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  our  own  ships  free  can  but  admit 
What  a  revolting  hypocrisy  we  con-  that  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  in- 
vict  ourselves  of  it,  after  all  of  this,  terpretation  of  the  treaty  and  that 
the  first  time  there  comes  up  a  ques-  it  is  a  matter  distinctly  subject  to  ar- 
tion  in  which  we  have  an  interest,  be-  bitration,  and  in  view  of  the  results 
cause  we  fear  we  may  be  beaten  in  if  the  judgment  should  be  against 
an  arbitration,  we  refuse  to  keep  our  us,  even  they  can  hardly  feel  that 
agreement.  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 

Are  we  ready  to  admit  that  our  We  all  love  our  country.  We  all  de- 
country,  that  its  Congresses,  and  its  sire  for  it  that  power  among  the  na- 
Presidents,  have  all  been  guilty  of  tions  of  the  earth  which  will  enable  it 
false  pretense,  of  humbug,  of  talking  to  accomplish  still  greater  things  for 
to  the  galleries,  of  fine  words  to  se-  civilization.  How  sad  it  would  be  if 
cure  applause?  We  must  do  just  that  we  were  to  dim  the  splendor  of  the 
if  we  arrogantly  insist  that  we  will  past,  the  splendor  of  this  great 
determine  our  rights  under  the  trea-  achievement  by  drawing  across  it  the 
ties  and  refuse  to  abide  by  the  agree-  mark  of  petty  selfishness,  of  false  pre- 
ment  of  our  treaty  of  arbitration,  tenses,  of  broken  obligations.  Let  us 
And  what  is  it  all  about?  What  is  it  rather  put  aside  the  idea  of  small, 
all  for?  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  petty    advantage;    let   us   treat   this 

We  refuse  to  help  our  foreign  ship-  question    and    these    obligations    in 

ping  which  is  in  disastrous  competi-  our  relation  to  this  canal  in  that  large 

tion  with  the  lower  wages  and  lower  way  which  befits  a  great  nation.  Let 

standards  of  living  of  foreign  coun-  us  either  submit  to  an  impartial  tri- 

tries,  while  we  take  this  serious  step  bunal  the  question  whether  we  arc 

for  the  benefit  of  our  coastwise  ship-  right;  so  that  if  we  are  right  we  may 

ping  which  has  now,  by  law,  absolute  be  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 

protection  of  a  statutory  monopoly  world ;  or  else  by  a  repeal  of  the  pro- 

and  which  positively  needs  no  help,  vision  discriminating  in  favor  of  our 

Is  it  worth  while,  even  under  finan-  own  shipping,  retire  from  the  posi- 

cial  considerations?  For  if,  on  better  tion  which  we  have  taken. 

thought,  we  stood  by  our  treaty  of  Washington,  P.  c, 
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THE    ANTARCTIC    REGION 
Showing   the   routes  of  explorers  of  various  nationalities,    culminating    in    Captain    Amundsen's   dis- 
covery of  the  South  Pole,  Dec.  14,  1911.     From  Amundsen's   "The   South   pole"    (sec  Keedick.) 


The  Desolate  South  Pole 


By  Captain  Roald  Amundsen 

[Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  the  hardy  Norseman,  who  on  Dec.  16,  1911,  reached  the 
South  Pole,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  his  American  friends  since  Jan.  11,  when  he 
arrived  on  the  steamer  St.  Paul.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was  ^n  the  hands  of  his  Nor- 
wegian friends.  That  he  has  survived  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  he  is  a  worthy 
descendant  of  Vikings  and  fit  to  cope  with  any  hardships.  He  is  tall,  lean,  blonde,  blue- 
eyed,  with  frank  smile  and,  like  other  really  great  men,  as  simple  and  direct  as  a  child. 
Lion-hunters  terrorize  him  and  some  of  his  experiences  here  have  been  far  harder  to  bear 
than  anything  found  among  the  ice  and  snow.  Down  in  the  Wall  Street  district  the  other 
day  it  took  two  strong  men  to  drag  him  to  a  position  where  he  could  be  seen  and  cheered 
by  some  scores  of  fellow  beings  who  were  intent  only  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks — but 
who  graciously  suspended  their  important  occupation  in  order  to  give  perfunctory  greet- 
ing. Poor  modest  Amundsen's  countenance  expressed  horror  and  despair  as  he  was  dex- 
trously  propelled  to  the  front  to  be  introduced  as  "The  Great  Explorer."  This  article  is 
with  his  permission    prepared  from  an  interview. — Editor.] 


There  is  no  life  at  the  South  Pole, 
no  kind  of  life,  in  air  or  water  or  on 
land.  There  is  a  great  continent  cov- 
ered by  ice  and  snow.  Animal  life,  so 
far  as  was  observed,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  Barrier,  which  is  700 
miles  distant  from  the  Pole. 

We  found  bare  spaces  on  the  land 
and  collected  geological  specimens,  but 
nothing  to  show  that  the  South  Pole 
region  holds  treasures  which  would 
interest  our  civilization.  We  found 
no  evidence  of  gold,  silver,  copper  or 
iron.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  there  are  in  that  re- 
gion some  of  the  largest  coal  deposits 
ever  discovered  and  I  did  not  express 
a  hope  that  they  would  soon  be  devel- 
oped. Information  on  the  subject  of 
the  coal  comes,  I  believe,  from  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton. 

But  even  if  there  are  in  the  South 
Polar  region  very  large  deposits  of 
coal  and  of  precious  metals  they  will 
simply  be  something  to  sigh  over — 
they  are  inaccessible.  Miners  can- 
not live  there  and  even  if  they  could 
live  and  could  work  mines  no  one 
would  be  the  better  off  as  there 
would  be  no  way  to  get  their  products 
out  to  a  point  where  commerce  could 
reach  it.  The  lowest  temperature  we 
found  at  or  around  the  South  Pole 
was  75  degrees  below  zero,  Fahren- 
heit. The  highest  velocity  of  wind  was 
20  meters  per  second.  It  is  a  region 
of  storms. 

No,  I  doubt  that  South  Polar  ex- 
ploration will  realize  anything  that 
can  be  directly  made  of  material  bene- 
fit. But,  on  the  other  hand,  any  addi- 


tion to  our  present  fund  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  of  immense  importance 
and  our  magnetic  observations  taken 
at  or  near  the  Pole  are,  therefore, 
most  valuable.  So,  also,  our  geologi- 
cal specimens. 

I  like  this  country  very  much  and 
feel  that  while  here  I  am  among 
friends.  I  have  experienced  and  am 
experiencing  great  kindness  which  I 
keenly  appreciate.  Hospitality  extend- 
ed to  me  here  is  well-nigh  unbounded 
and  the  engagements  I  must  make 
certainly  keep  me  busy,  but  the  spirit 
shown  by  my  American  hosts  is  beau- 
tiful and  makes  it  a  privilege  to  meet 
them.  I  am  not  tired  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  resting.  I  will  remain  in 
this  country  lecturing  until  next  July, 
when  I  will  away,  this  time  to  the 
North  Polar  Region,  to  work  again. 

I  have  already  been  to  Norway 
since  returning  from  the  South  Pole, 
and  Norway  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible for  me  in  the  way  of  giving 
honors,  entertainments  and  recep- 
tions. And  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
to  her. 

As  to  New  York,  I  have  been  here 
before,  the  last  time  in  1909,  so  I  am 
no  stranger  here,  yet  the  city  almost 
looks  strange  at  first  sight.  It  has 
changed  so  much  in  three  years.  I 
find  the  tall  buildings  very  impres- 
sive, also  beautiful,  in  a  bold  sky- 
mounting  way — highly  expressive  of 
the  aspiring  ideals  of  the  young 
metropolis  which  has  set  itself  the 
task  of  surpassing  in  all  respects  all 
others  that  are  or  ever  were. 

New  York,  Jan.  19,  1913. 
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On  Wings  of  Steel 

By  O.  Warren  Smith 


In  Thoreau's  Journal,  under  date 
of  December  29,  1858,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry: 

I  think  more  of  skates  than  of  the  horse 
or  locomotive  as  annihilators  of  distance, 
for  while  I  am  getting  along  with  the  speed 
of  the  horse,  I  have  at  the  same  time  the 
satisfaction  of  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and 
far  more  adventure  and  variety  than  if 
I  were  riding.  *  *  *  The  skater  can 
afford  to  follow  all  the  windings,  of  the 
stream,  and  yet  soon  leaves  far  behind  and 
out  of  sight  the  walker  who  cuts  across. 
Distance  is  hardly  an  obstacle  to  him. 
*  *  *  The  skater  has  wings.,  talaria,  to 
his  feet.  Moreover,  you  have  such  perfect 
control  of  your  feet  that  you  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  narrowest  and  most  wind- 
ing and  sloping  bridge  of  ice  in  order  to 
pass  between  the  button-bushes  and  the 
open  stream  or  under  a  bridge  on  a  narrow 
r.helf,  where  the  walker  cannot  go  at  all. 
You  can  glide  securely  within  an  inch  of 
destruction  on  this  the  most  slippery  of 
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surfaces  more  securely  than  you  could  walk 
there,  perhaps,  on  any  other  material.  You 
can  pursue  swiftly  the  most  intricate  and 
winding  path,  even  leaping  obstacles  which 
suddenly   present  themselves. 

I  ofttimes  say  that  it  was  Thoreau 
who  taught  me  to  skate.  Of  course, 
I,  like  all  northern  boys,  learned  how 
to  manage  the  steel  runners  long  be- 
fore I  arrived  at  Thoreau,  but  it  was 
the  sage  of  Walden  Pond  who  con- 
firmed a  lurking  suspicion  I  discov- 
ered in  my  own  mind,  to  wit:  it  is 
not  all  of  skating  to  make  your  legs 
go.  Not  always  does  he  skate  best 
who  skates  fastest  or  with  the  crowd. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  Thoreau  as  a 
regular  attendant  upon  the  modern 
skating  rinks,  "artificial  outdoors," 
he  probably  would  have  dubbed  them. 
While  an  artificial  pond  in  a  city 
park  will  do  well  enough  as  an  out- 
door gymnasium,  not  to  mention  the 
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opportunity  it  offers  for  the  display 
of  natty  skating  costumes  and  inno- 
cent flirtation,  it  is  not  until  one  has 
stolen  away  all  by  himself  upon  the 
ice  of  some  unfrequented  river  or 
lonesome  lake  that  he  can  be  said  to 
have  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of 
the  sport.  Understand,  I  am  not  a 
recluse,  out  with  society  because  of 
some  real  or  fancied  wrong.  I  know 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
enter  into  the  life  of  his  or  her  com- 
munity in  the  largest  possible  way, 
aiding  every  enterprise  for  the  uplift 
and  purifying  of  society,  is  as  guilty 
before-  Almighty  God  of  a  misde- 
meanor as  the  anarchist  who  lifts 
his  poisoned  knife  against  organized 
government.  The  latter  is  not  more 
destructive  of  society  than  the  for- 
mer. Having  said  that  for  my  own 
justification,  let  me  add,  that  the  one 
who  would  best  serve  society  must 
withdraw  himself  from  the  crowd 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  rest, 
recuperation  and  self-knowledge.  He 
who  long  ago  said  "Know  thyself," 
hinted  at  the  right  solution  of  every 
social  problem.  From  the  foregoing 
you  will  gather  that  when  I  don  the 
"wings  of  steel"  it  is  not  simply  that 
I  may  enjoy  a  couple  of  hours  exer- 
cise, but  that  I  also  may  get  in  touch 
with  Nature  and  sound  the  depths  of 
my  own  soul. 

There  is  nothing  quite  equal  to  a 
river  for  a  skating  party  of  one,  tho 
a  small  lake  may  be  made  to  serve,  a 
large  lake  is  too  vast  and  limitless  in 
winter-time  to  be  companionable; 
then  too,  it  is  along  the  shore  that 
one  must  generally  look  for  bird  and 
animal  life,  without  which  skating 
would  lose  half  its  attractiveness.  A 
river  has  the  agreeable  habit  of  eat- 
ing up  the  snow  which  falls  upon  it 
every  time  there  is  any  noticeable  rise 
in  temperature,  so  two  or  three  times 
during  the  winter  it  affords  skating. 
You  can  make  a  river  eat  uo  the 
snow  whenever  you  have  a  mind  to 
dam  its  flow,  but  when  it  does  it 
itself  without  your  aid,  there  is  that 
naturalness  in  the  process  which 
Fives  a  tang  to  the  outdoors.  T  never 
fell  in  love  with  an  artificial  skating 


rink  or  a  geometrical  flower-bed,  thor 
of  course,  both  have  their  legitimate 
places.  A  narrow  rind  of  ice  along  the 
current,  tho  roughened  by  wind  and 
wave,  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
smooth  and  glary  surface  made  so 
by  man's  inventions.  Seven  hepaticas 
nodding  in  the  breeze,  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds  of  April,  are  mor^ 
real  than  any  regular  flower-bed  laid 
out  by  rule  and  tape  in  the  hands  of 
a  landscape  gardener. 

One  who  has  never  followed  a 
winding  river,  fettered  but  not  si- 
lenced by  the  chains  of  Jack  Frost, 
cannot  imagine  what  a  strange  and 
wonderful  world  lies  within  reach. 
Even  tho  you  may  be  acquainted 
with  every  bend,  crook  and  turn  of 
river-bank  or  sinuous  lake  beach  be- 
fore snow  falls,  after  that  miracle 
has  taken  place  a  brand-new  world 
has  been  created,  a  terra  incognita, 
the  spying  out  of  which  is  rare  fun. 
I  like  to  hear  the  water  chuckling 
away  beneath  the  ice,  laughing  over 
some  joke  of  its  own ;  perhaps  think- 
ing of  the  time  when  it  will  fling 
aside  Jack's  white  manacles,  and  dash 
unfettered  on  to  the  sea.  I  wish  I 
partook  more  largely  of  the  nature 
of  my  river,  could  laugh  alway  be- 
neath the  stifling  fetters  of  life's 
grind  and  worry.  Perhaps  if  I  too 
never  forgot  that  my  Spring  must 
needs  come  in  good  time,  I  would  be 
more  optimistic. 

I  like  to  glide  quietly  and  carefully 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  some  bit  of 
open  water  where  the  swift  current 
never  for  a  moment  surrenders  the 
battle  it  wages  with  the  frost,  for 
such  an  opening  is  a  window  thru 
which  one  can  gaze  into  an  unknown 
world.  Sometimes  a  little  school  of 
minnows  will  be  discovered  disport- 
ing themselves,  darting  here  and 
there  to  mouth  every  floating  speck 
as  possible  food,  all  unminded  of  the 
chilling  water.  Once  when  standing 
by  such  an  opening  watching  a  fam- 
ily of  shiner  minnows  they  suddenly 
displayed  great  agitation  and  in  a 
flash  were  gone.  Puzzled.  T  remained 
in  m\  tracks  without  moving  so  much 
as  a   linger,  for  I  early  learned  tha^ 
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he  who  would  spy  out  Nature's  se- 
crets must  have  absolute  control  of 
his  muscles.  Then  a  long  nose  pro- 
truded from  beneath  the  ice  at  the 
down-stream  end  of  the  hole  and 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  ad- 
vanced until  the  evil,  rapacious  head 
of  a  pike — "river  pickerel" — was  dis- 
closed. Among  fresh  water  fishes  I 
think  there  is  no  more  sinister  face 


the  pike  was  moving.  The  surprise 
of  it  caused  me  to  start  ever  so  slight- 
ly, and  presto!  there  was  a  swirl  in 
the  water,  pandemonium  for  a  sec- 
ond and  the  freshwater  shark  had 
vanisht.  The  little  minnows  re- 
turned and  took  up  their  work  or 
play  where  they  had  dropped  it,  and 
I  continnued  my  journey  down- 
stream upon  the  ice. 


ON  WINGS  OF  STEEL  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK   CITY 


than  that  of  the  pike,  and  his  char- 
acter does  not  belie  his  countenance. 
Whether  or  not  the  fish  saw  me  I  was 
unable  to  determine,  certain  it  is  that 
he  did  not  know  what  I  was,  tho  I 
could  see  the  glint  of  his  yellow  eye. 
How  he  could  maintain  his  position 
in  that  strong  current  without  effort 
was  an  enigma  to  me,  yet  the  only 
sign  of  life  I  could  discover  was  a 
rapid  fanning  of  the  pectorial  fins. 
All  at  once,  to  my  surprise,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  fish  had  moved  up- 
stream until  its  whole  body  was  dis- 
closed, and  I  had  not  realized  that 


It  was  Thoreau's  statement  that 
"the  skater  can  afford  to  follow  all 
the  windings  of  the  stream,"  but  it 
remains  for  us  to  say  that  he  can- 
not afford  not  to,  for  so  doing  he 
will  discover  a  strange,  wild  world 
waiting  for  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion. The  skater  who  selects  a  smooth 
area  of  ice,  shunning  the  wind- 
roughened  surfaces,  skates  in  a  cir- 
cle, is  comparable  to  the  man  who  in 
thought  and  life  selects  the  smooth 
and  easy,  refusing  to  pioneer;  such 
a  man  gets  the  exercise  so  to  speak, 
but  the  joy  of  discovery  and  con- 
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structive  thinking  will  never  be  his. 
The  other  day,  following  the  marge 
of  my  river,  I  discovered  a  spring  of 
which  I  had  never  heard.  ''What  of 
that?"  did  you  say?  "What  of  that," 
indeed!  My  discovery  differed  from 
that  of  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson  only 
in  kind.  I  found  the  track  of  a  mink 
leading  away  from  the  spring,  a  fox 
too  had  paused  to  drink,  while  from 
back  in  the  swamp  came  the  nervous 
"quit,  quit"  of  an  anxious  ruffed 
grouse.  Can't  you  see  that  that  spring 
is  the  Mecca  of  the  wild  creatures  of 
that  locality,  and  will  increase  in  im- 
portance as  the  days  lengthen  and 
the  cold  strengthens?  Suppose  some- 
one should  set  a  trap  there,  and — but 
perish  the  thought!  One  mink  at 
liberty  is  worth  two  in  a  trap.  To  ob- 
serve a  mink  and  not  be  observed  by 
him  is  a  treat  indeed,  for  of  the  small 
beasts  there  is  none  more  lissom  and 
graceful ;  black  as  Erebus  against  the 
white  background  of  the  snow. 

Eating  played  but  a  small  part  in 
the  life  of  Thoreau,  he  would  make 
an  all-day  excursion  upon  a  handful 
of  dried  cake  crumbs ;  but  when  spy- 
ing out  the  shores  of  my  river  in 
winter  time  I  plan  to  have  a  warm 
meal  at  the  noon  hour,  and  I  am  in  no 
wise  a  gourmand.  The  exercise,  the 
biting  air,  the  spicy  breath  of  the 
firs,  all  combine  to  flirt  with  a  man's 
appetite  and  twelve  o'clock  finds  him 
famished.  A  little  fire  in  the  lee  of 
some  rock-bound  shore,  a  bubbling 
black  pail  giving  off  the  piquant  odor 
of  coffee,  and  perhaps  a  generous 
slice  of  smoked  ham  sputtering  on 
the  end  of  a  green  stick  while  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  blushes  from  the 
end  of  another ;  if  that  does  not  spell 
dinner,  generous  and  satisfying,  I 
do  not  know  what  does.  Ordinarily  I 
am  not  a  lover  of  bread  and  butter, 
was  not  even  as  a  child  and  then  it 
was  sprinkled  with  sugar,  but  in  the 
woods  I  can  eat  all  I  carry  and  wish 
for  more.  Do  not  think  that  I  eat  all 
the  crumbs.  I  leave  a  generous  sup- 
ply for  those  black-eyed  Lazaruses  of 
the  winter  woods,  the  chickadees. 
Always  in  winter  time  these  black- 


cowled  beggars  gather  at  the  sign  of 
a  winter  camp-fire,  pert,  voluble, 
friendly;  and  in  that  mellow  in- 
terregnum which  always  follows  a 
satisfying  meal  after  outdoor  ex- 
ercise, their  presence  is  very  pleas- 
ing. It  does  one  good  to  find 
the  wild  creatures  displaying  confi- 
dence in  mankind,  their  confidence 
being  in  exact  ratio  to  our  trust- 
worthiness. But  of  all  the  birds  I 
know  of,  none  that  will  more  quickly 
respond  to  a  little  show  of  kindness 
than  the  winter  chick-a-dees.  To  have 
one  perch  upon  the  very  slice  of  bread 
from  which  you  are  eating  and  gob- 
ble away  unconcernedly  is  not  an  un- 
common experience.  There  are  other 
birds  too  that  rally  to  the  sign  of  as- 
cending smoke,  tho  we  may  not  here 
mention  them  all.  The  nuthatch,  care- 
less of  the  perpendicular,  head  up 
or  head  down,  it  is  all  one  to  him,  al- 
ways conjures  with  my  imagination; 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  he  does  not 
perform  his  acrobatic  stunts  in  order 
to  coax  from  me  a  large  corner  of 
bread,  at  any  rate  it  is  always  forth- 
coming. Then  there  are  the  noisy, 
bullying  blue  jays  and  the  wood- 
peckers that  even  Jack  Frost  can't 
freeze  out.  Oh  yes,  they  are  all  to  be 
found  along  the  winter  river  in  com- 
pany with  the  winter  visitants  from 
the  Arctic  Circle,  crossbill,  gros- 
beaks, etc. 

If  you  have  never  skated  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  away  from  the  crowd 
that  jostle  and  push  and  laugh,  into 
that  mystic,  strange  country  which 
lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  one  who 
wears  the  wings  of  steel,  the  winter 
woodland,  you  have  never  truly 
skated.  Use  the  wings  of  steel  to  fly 
away  from  din  and  noise,  from  peo- 
ple that  fret  and  worry,  into  the  cre- 
ative silences,  the  self-contained  win- 
ter woods.  Do  a  little  exploring  on 
your  own  account,  digging  within 
your  own  ribs  the  while.  Fear  not 
the  cold  and  bluster  of  a  January 
day,  face  it  and  find  health.  Not  out- 
door air  but  super-heated  houses  are 
provocative  of  disease. 

Durand,   Wis. 


The  Passing  of  the  Horse 

Why  the  Cause  of  Civilization  Demands  a  Horseless  Age 

By  Rollin  W.  Hutchinson,  Jr. 


It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  auto- 
mobile  press   agent   since   the   days 
when  the  first  queer  looking  contrap- 
tions called  "horseless  carriages"  be- 
gan to  appear  (about  1899),  to  speak' 
in  glowing  terms  of  the   Horseless 
Age  that  was  to  come.  In  superlatives 
and  striking  similes  they  painted  a 
picture  of  poor  old  Dobbin  looking 
upon  his  new  born  rival  with  an  ex- 
clamation   of    such    horror    that    it 
caused   a   sudden   dissolution  of  his 
healthly     existence.     According     to 
these  wild  dreamers,  we  would,  by  the 
year  1915,  look  upon  an  equine  quad- 
ruped on  the  streets  with  as  much 
amazement  as  some  wild  beast  from 
the   Paleolithic   Age   suddenly   come 
to  life  again.  Let  us  inquire  whether 
the    Horseless    Age    Prophets    have 
forecasted    rightly    their    beautiful 
vision  of  this  Horseless  Age.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Year  Book  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  and  Animal  Industry  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the 
number    of    horses    in    the    United 
States  in  1900   (about  the  time  the 
first  pleasure  automobiles  began  to 
appear)    was   15,506,000  horses  and 
2,753,000  mules.   In   1911  this   self- 
same authority  tells  us  there  were 
17,344,000     horses     and     3,754,000 
mules,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  in 
a  trifle  over  ten  years.  Again  we  are 
told  that  in  1899  the  average  price 
per   head   of   horses   in   the   United 
States  was  75  dollars.  In   1911  the 
average  valuation  per  head  increased 
to  106  dollars.  All  of  this  time  our 
Horseless   Age   Prophets   have  been 
telling  us  that  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  era  when  the  horse  would 
be  relegated  to  the  same  position  of 
some  rare  fauna  of  the  museum. 

We  are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question  "What  has  the  horseless 
vehicle  done  to  bring  about  the  pass- 
ing of  the  horse?"  and  the  answer  is, 
"Practically  nothing,  so  far."  The 
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most  potent  influence  which  the 
pleasure  automobile  has  exercised  to 
drive  the  horse  into  oblivion  has 
been  to  concentrate  his  field  of  serv- 
ice mainly  to  agricultural  sections 
where  the  greatest  efficiency  from 
his  services  can  be  obtained.  The 
statistics  of  the  number  of  horses  in 
use  for  drawing  pleasure  vehicles  in 
30  of  our  largest  cities  show  in  ten 
years  a  decrease  of  approximately 
25  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
percentage  of  horses  devoted  to 
purely  commercial  service  has  in- 
creased about  33  1-3  per  cent  in  the 
same  ten  years.  The  mechanical  wag- 
on has,  up  to  the  present  time,  caused 
the  displacement  of  only  about  200,- 
000  horses  in  the  entire  country, 
figuring  that  in  the  year  1912  ap- 
proximately 50,000  motor  vehicles 
are  used  for  commercial  service  and 
estimating  that  each  of  these  motor 
business  wagons  has  displaced  on  an 
average  of  four  horses.  What  an 
insignificant  percentage  these  200,- 
000  horses  bear  to  the  total  number 
of  horses  in  the  United  States  to- 
day! 

No,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  to  a 
Horseless  Age,  but  we  are  approach- 
ing it  surely  and  steadily,  altho 
at  this  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  exit  of  the  horse  is  centered 
mainly  in  our  principal  large  cities. 
For  example,  in  a  period  from  Feb. 
1,  1911,  to  Feb.  1,  1912,  the  "wheel 
tax"  registrations  of  Chicago  show 
that  the  number  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness wagons  increased  from  788  to 
1439__all  told,  there  were  50,000 
horse-drawn  wagons  in  Chicago  on 
Feb.  1,  1912.  At  this  rate  of  increase 
it  will  take  but  a  trifle  over  five  years 
to  bring  about  an  actual  Horseless 
Age  in  Chicago.  In  New  York  City, 
which  has  the  largest  number  of 
horses  in  business  use,  the  number 
of  motor  trucks  increased  in  the  one 
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year  period  from  1911  to  1912  from 
2500  to  4100.  At  this  rate  New 
York's  highways  of  commerce  should 
be  completely  motorized  in  the  next 
eight  years. 

Champions  of  the  motor  business 
wagon  have  dilated  at  great  length 
upon  the  economy  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  motor  over  the  norse,  but  few 
of  these  sponsors  of  the  new  art  of 
transportation  have  considered  that 
there  are  broader  reasons  than 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  motor 
which  must  bring  about  in  actuality 
the  Horseless  Age.  We  are  shown 
pictorially  and  graphically  the  poor 
horse "  lying  prone  upon  the  sleety 
pavement  or  prostrated  by  the  July 
sun  and  yet  we  are  not  very  deeply 
impressed  by  this  appeal  to  our  sym- 
pathies on  behalf  of  the  poor,  abused 
horse!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  busi- 
ness world  does  not  decide  ques- 
tions of  transportation  on  emotional 
grounds,  but  purely  by  an  appeal  to 
the  reasoning  faculties.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  horse  has  been  with  us 
long  before  the  days  of  Pharoahs,  the 
business  world  still  thinks  as  a  rule 
in  "horse  units"  and  horse  traditions 
so  surround  its  conception  of  high- 
way delivery  service  that  the  custom 
of  seeing  horses  put  up  an  unequal 
struggle  against  weather  and  clim- 
atic conditions  is  so  common  that  it 
is  only  an  ordinary  thing  in  the 
course  of  events.  There  are  deeper 
reasons  why  the  horse  must  go  from 
urban  service  than  the  fact  he  is  un- 
fitted for  service  in  the  extremes  of 
winter  and  summer.  The  history  of 
transportation  like  the  history  of  a 
race  or  nation  shows  a  constant  evo- 
lution. Man  does  not  progress  back- 
ward and  the  mechanical  wagon  has 
been  developed  because  the  human 
race  has  progressed  to  that  point 
where  it  demands  a  different  agency 
for  propelling  its  highway  vehicles. 
The  mechanical  wagon  is  the  next 
link  in  the  chain  of  Transportation 
Evolution  just  as  the  railroad  was 
the  next  step  in  evolution  from  the 
stage  coach.  Changed  economic  con- 
ditions brought  about  during  the  last 
25  years  demand  the  utilization  of 


the  motor  wagon  just  as  the  advance 
of  civilization  demanded  the  tele- 
phone, typewriter,  elevator,  sky- 
scraper and  other  institutions  in  our 
daily  life  that  have  become  too  com- 
mon now  to  be  considered  anything 
more  than  necessities. 

When  we  scratch  the  surface  and 
go  beyond  the  great  questions  of  the 
great  economy  and  efficiency  of 
mechanical  vehicle  delivery,  we  are 
alarmed  over  the  enormous  waste  in- 
volved thru  the  perpetuation  of 
an  animal  which  is  productive  only  in 


COAL  HAULED  BY  GASOLINE 
The  10-ton  motor  truck  hauls  the  greater  por- 
tion qf  New  York's  coal  supply.  Tliis  view  shows  a 
"dowh-to-date"  method  adopted  to  keep  them  in 
constant  motion  and  thereby  obtain  the  earning 
possibilities  of  motor  transportation.  Tin-  coal  is 
lifted  by  means  of  a  derrick  boom  into  the  elevator, 
fined  direct  into  the  body  of  the  truck,  and  by 
loading  in  this  way  the  loading  is  done  in  about 
four    minutes. 

the  sense  of  being  utilized  for  its 
"draw  bar  pull."  Even  the  sponsors 
of  the  horse  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  and  realize  how  great  is  the  ex- 
travagance of  retaining  an  obsolete 
method.  Very  recently  one  of  the 
leading  journals  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  horse  owners  asked  the 
following  questions  in  an  editorial: 

"What  becomes  of  the  $740,000,000  an- 
nual hav  crop?" 

"The  horse  eats  it." 

"What  becomes  of  the  $334,000,000  yearly 
oat  crop?" 

"The  horse  eats  most  of  it." 

"What  becomes  of  the  $2,000,000,000  aver- 
age corn  crop?" 

"The  horse  eats  a  very  large  part  of  it." 
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The  growth  of  population  and  the  vious  takes  about  50  pounds  of  iron 

soaring  cost  of  living  certainly  de-  from  commerce  or  a  total  ot   125,- 

mand  that  the  vast  acreage  required  000,000  pounds  per  year.  If  this  iron 

to   produce   these   large   cereal   and  is  worth  2  cents  per  pound  we  can 

forage  crops  be  devoted  to  the  needs  cnarge  $2,500,000   per  year  to  the 

of  the  human  race.  But  the  two  bil-  horse  for  another  source  of  waste. 

lion  dollars'  worth  of  food  which  the  If  we  consider  the  amount  of  leather 

horse   consumes   every   year   in   the  utilized  in  the  harness  for  25,000,000 

United  States  is  but  a  small  percent-  horses  at  an  average  valuation  of  $5 

age  of  the  economic  loss  which  we  (a    very    low    estimate)     we    have 

suffer    individually    and    collectively  another  economic  loss  of  $125,000,- 

for  continuing  the   inefficient  horse  000  in  leather  which  should  be  util- 

system    of    highway   transportation,  ized  for  providing  shoes  for  human 

His  parasitical  depredations  are  far-  needs  reducing  the  increased  cost  of 

reaching.   He   requires   an   army  of  this   article  of  clothing  due  to  the 

"nurses" — hostlers,  stablemen,  black-  growing  scarcity  of  the  cattle  supply 

smiths,   veterinaries,   the    aggregate  in  the  entire  world.   Itemizing  still 

number  of  which,  figuring  one  man  further   the   economic   losses   which 

per  30  horses  team,  totals  750,000  of  the  horse  inflicts  upon  society,  let  us 

our  population  dedicated  to  the  task  consider  the  valuation  of  real  estate 

of  keeping  our  equine  population  go-  occupied  for  the  stabling  of  horses 

ing  on  its  four  legs  in  a  haphazard  in  33  of  our  largest  cities.  By  a  very 

fashion!   What   an  awful   waste   of  conservative    estimate,     one     motor 

human  labor  in  this  day  when  every  truck  displacing  3  double  teams  can 

branch  of  manufacturing  and  agri-  be  housed  in  one-fifth  of  the  space 

culture  are  putting  up  a  hue  and  cry  these  three  teams  occupy  in  a  build- 

for  "labor,  more  labor!"   Just  con-  ing.  Assuming  as  a  concrete  case  that 

sider  what  these  750,000  million  men  the    estimated    number    of    140,000 

could   produce  from  their   labor   in  horses    on    Manhattan    Island    were 

productive  channels — in   agriculture  displaced  at  one  fell  swoop  by  motor 

for  the  growing  of  food  crops  con-  wagons,  we  would  have  released  for 

sumed  by  the  numan  population  or  business    and    residence    service    an 

the  creation  of  manufactured  prod-  area    of    approximately    225    acres 

ucts  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  valued  at  an  average  of  $75,000  an 

the  arts  and  for  clothing  the  human  acre  or  a  total  real  estate  valuation 

race.  The  enslavery  of  a  three-quar-  of    $16,855,000    approximately.    But 

ter  million  of  men  to  make  him  fit  this  is  not  all !  The  location  of  stables 

for  his  very  inefficient  labor  is  but  means  the  depreciation  of  real  estate 

one   of  the  many   economic   crimes  contiguous   thereto.    In   every   large 

chargeable   to   the   equine    parasite,  city  there  are  buildings  devoted  to 

Look   at  the   thousands   of   tons   of  housing  horses,   which  have   driven 

steel   which   are   abraded   upon   the  away  manufacturing  enterprises  and 

hoofs    of    these    millions    of   horses  private  residences.  In  every  instance 

every  year  which  could  be  devoted  it  has  been  borne  out  that  when  a 

to    productive   use — the   erection    of  stable  was  withdrawn  from  a  block 

buildings,  the  manufacture  of  tools,  or  locality,  real  estate  values  imme- 

the   laying   of   new    steel    highways  diately  increased  from  25  to  100  per 

of  transportation,    the    building    of  cent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  thou- 

bridges  and  of  a  vast  number  of  other  sands  of  acres  required  for  the  hous- 

uses   which   would   serve   to   create  ing  of  horses  in  33  of  our  principal 

individual     and     collective     wealth,  cities  have   a  valuation  that  would 

Figuring  the  average  amount  of  iron  reach  into  the  billion  of  dollars.  But 

in  a  set  of  horse  shoes  to  be  8  pounds  this  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  eco- 

and     estimating    these    25    million  nomic  waste  for  which  the  poor  horse 

horses  require  at  least  6  sets  of  shoes  must    bear    the    blame.    Take    New 

per  year,  the  average  horse,  it  is  ob-  York  City  for  example.  Nearly  $50,- 


ROADMAKING    BY    AUTOMOBILE 

This  five-ton  auto-truck  trails  eight  yard  wagons  and  roar] menders.  During  the  summer  of  1912  this 
machine  pulled  twenty  cubic  yards  of  broken  rock   over  the  rather  level  road  shown  in  the  illustration. 


000,000  are  appropriated  from  its 
annual  budget  for  keeping  its  streets 
apparently  respectable.  The  entire 
motorization  of  highway  commerce 
on  New  York  streets  would  perhaps 
decrease  this  enormous  figure  75  per 
cent.  It  is  not  stretching  the  truth 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  to  say  that 
the  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  thru  the  complete 
motorization  of  our  cities  and  towns 
would  amount  to  $1,000,000,000  per 
year.  Again  the  difficult  to  prove,  but 
absolutely  sure,  human  mortality  by 
the  use  of  animals  in  congested  cen- 
ters decimates  our  population  by  the 
thousands  every  year.  The  horse  and 
the  house-fly  are  inseparable  com- 
panions and  the  latter  breeds  disease 
that  cripples  or  kills  many  hundreds 
of  every  city's  creative  population. 

But  altruistic  ideals  have  not 
dominated  the  business  world  to  any 
extent  in  deciding  problems  which 
do  not  mean  an  immediate  aggran- 
dizement of  their  own  interests. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  direct 
benefit  in  dollars  and  cents  is  of  more 
concern  to  the  average  business  man 
when  considering  a  new  institution 
than  the  knowledge  that  a  concerted 
use  of  the  new  institution  would  re- 


dound to  his  material  benefit.  To  jus- 
tify the  larger  initial  expenditure 
which  the  motorizing  of  his  trans- 
portation requires,  he  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  motor  truck  will 
make  money  for  him.  The  subject  of 
the  economy  of  mechanical  delivery 
over  horse  delivery  is  a  very  big  one. 
It  is  purposely  avoided  here  because 
nearly  every  motor  truck  installation 
has  its  own  peculiar  problems  which 
are  rarely  duplicated  in  the  same 
business.  Again,  cost  data  that  are 
absolutely  accurate  in  motor  trans- 
portation are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain.  There  are  two  classes  of 
users.  One  that  does  not  keep  any 
cost  records  and  the  other  who  will 
not  allow  the  records  to  be  made  pub- 
lic property.  In  general,  the  pros- 
pective truck  user  who  clamors  loud- 
est for  cost  records  is  the  last  man 
to  turn  any  of  his  own  records  loose 
after  he  becomes  a  motor  truck  user. 
Finding  that  the  motor  truck  is  ef- 
fecting a  saving  he  does  not  care 
about  the  cost  of  deliveries  or  keep 
any  individual  account  of  the  saving. 
The  first  class  of  motor  truck  users 
are  having  such  success  with  motor 
transportation  and  are  saving  sucn 
large  sums  of  money  that  they  are 
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zealously  guarding  their  secret,  fear- 
ing that  their  competitors  will  use 
the  same  system  of  delivery  and 
thereby  invade  their  own  territory.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark 
"We  don't  want  our  competitors  to 
know  about  the  saving  our  trucks 
are  making  for  us,  and  the  longer 
they  stick  to  the  horse  the  better  it 
is  for  us.  We  are  not  philanthropists 
— we  do  not  intend  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  our  experience."  The  very 
strongest  argument  of  the  economy 
of  the  motor  truck  is  the  fact  that 
the  lareest  users  of  motor  transpor- 
tation in  the  country  today  are  as 
silent  as  clams  on  the  results  that 
they  have  obtained  from  mechanical 
delivery.  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  if 
these  motor  truck  "fleet"  users  were 
not  saving  many  thousands  per  year 
over  their  former  systems,  that  a 
loud  howl  would  go  forth  from  them 
that  the  motor  truck  is  a  failure. 
There  are  many  large  department 
stores,  breweries,  contractors,  lum- 
bermen and  meat  and  provision  firms 
who  are  using  motor  trucks  not  by 
ones  or  twos,  but  in  fleets  of  fifty  or 
seventy-five  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  there  is  practically  no  com- 
plaint against  the  motor  truck  by 
these  large  systematized  organiza- 
tions who  are  using  motor  transpor- 
tation in  a  scientific  manner.  What 
little  complaint  that  is  heard  comes 
from  the  small  user  who  is  employ- 
ing his  motor  trucks  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  and  according  to  his  former 
horse  standard. 

Unprejudiced  fairness  to  the  mo- 
tor truck  demands  the  concession 
that  the  service  it  does  is  not 
properly  comparable  with  horse  serv- 
ice and  for  the  following  reasons: 

Granting  that  in  average  service, 
one  high  grade  motor  truck  will  dis- 
place four  teams — it  must  not  be 
thought  that  it  performs  this  work 
in  the  horse  way.  While  it  does  the 
same  service  it  does  it  in  a  different 
way — faster,  surer,  independent  of 
weather  extremes — independent  of 
fatigue — independent  of  hours  for 
rest  and  feed,  free  from  bad  temper, 
occupying  less  space  in  streets,  docks, 


terminals,  and  the  owner's  garage; 
doing  cleaner  work,  permitting  the 
employment  of  more  skilled  and  ef- 
ficient labor,  staying  at  the  job  with- 
out stops  for  24  hours  if  required. 
As  an  emergency  tool  the  machine 
has   a   dependability   that   no   horse 
has.  It  can  be  taken  off  the  job  for 
months  from  the  busy  season  of  the 
owner's  deliveries  are  over  and  its 
only  cost  is  the  interest  charge  and 
the  "dead  storage"  rental  value  of  the 
space    it    occupies.    Again,    both    in 
theory  and  within  reasonable  prac- 
tice the  power  truck  never  becomes 
a  "dead  horse."  It  can  always  "come 
back"  due  to  the  ease  with  which  any 
"vitals"  can  be  renewed  when  worn 
out  and  when  constantly  and  intelli- 
gently repaired  is  always  at  the  point 
of   highest    efficiency.    Furthermore, 
the   truck   can   deliver   loads  to   re- 
stricted   places — "back    up"    alleys, 
platforms  and  docks,  etc.,  and  unload 
with  its  own  power  where  horses  can- 
not go  and  where  deliveries  must  be 
made  with  loads  carried  as  near  as 
horses  can  go  and  the  load  discharged 
piece   by   piece  by  tedious   and   ex- 
pensive hand  labor.  Even  a  light  duty 
motor  truck  will  carry  "on  its  back" 
a  load  equivalent  to  the  pulling  power 
of  four  horses  with  only  one  man  in 
charge  of  it,  as  against  two  men  as 
the   minimum   for   equivalent   horse 
equipment.  If  to  take  concrete  cases 
the  load  is  lumber  or  crushed  stone 
in  both  cases,  the  two  attendants  for 
the  horse  equipment  must  be  multi- 
plied by  two  or  three  to  get  the  load 
off,  whereas  the  driver  of  the  power 
winch    equipped    motor    truck   may,, 
alone,    and    in   a   few    minutes   dis- 
charge his   entire  burden;  hence  it 
must  be  clear  that  it  is  the  kind — the 
character   of   service,    which    power 
trucks  do  that  vitiates  any  compari- 
sons of  them  with  horse  trucks.  The 
machine  performs  a  quality  of  serv- 
ice in  many  respects  which  cannot 
possibly   be   done   with   horses,    and 
consequently  ouerht  not  to  be  judged 
in  horse  units.  However,  the  force  of 
habit  and  horse  ideals  cause  it  to  be 
so  judged. 

Transportation    efficiency    doctors; 
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are  coming  to  appreciate  that  the 
purely  utilitarian  features  of  motor 
transportation  are  still  but  partially 
developed.  Still  we  are  prone  to  think 
only  in  terms  of  the  horse  utility.  As 
a  "traction  engine"  the  horse's  value 
is  limited  strictly  to  drawing  the 
load.  The  traction  and  the  carrying 
capacity  functions  of  the  motor 
truck  represent  its  capabilities  but 
partially.  To  orient  the  efficiency 
ideal  of  the  motor  truck  still  further, 
we  must  think  of  the  easy  adaption 
of  its  power  plant  for  operating  der- 
ricks and  winches  and  cranes — even 
taking  the  crane  and  its  load  over  a 
wide  distributed  area.  The  power 
winch  equipped  motor  truck  applies 
the  engine  power  which  propels  the 


truck  to  load  and  unload,  the  self- 
same engine  may  drive  an  electric 
dynamo  carried  in  the  truck  to  drive 
stationary  tools  in  the  shop — the  en- 
gine's exhaust  may  be  used  to  heat 
the  truck  to  make  the  driver  more 
comfortable  or  to  protect  a  load  of 
perishable  produce  from  freezing; 
and  vice  versa.  The  power  truck's 
versatile  motor  may  operate  a  refrig- 
erating plant  carried  on  this  truck 
to  protect  perishable  products  from 
spoiling  in  the  opposite  extreme 
weather.  These  subsidiary  and  con- 
stantly widening  services  of  the 
power  truck  represent  quality  of  ef- 
ficiency, character  of  work  for  which 
the  horse  is  useless. 

Pelham,  N.  Y. 


Plays  for  Parents 

By  Montrose  J.  Moses 

[The  children  plays  which  are  now  so  popular  could  hardly  find  a  more  sympathetic 
interpreter  and  critic  than  Mr.  Moses,  who  for  many  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  two  things  here  combined — that  is,  the  drama  and  children's  literature.  He 
contributes  every  December  to  our  Holiday  Book  Number  a  comparative  survey  of^  the 
juvenile  literature  of  the  year,  and  is  the  author  of  Children's  Books  and  Reading, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Hcnrik  Ibsen,  The  American  Dramatist  and  Famous  Actor  Families 
in  A merica . — Editor.  ] 


A  wave  of  children's  plays  has 
swept  over  our  theaters,  bringing  a 
wholesome  breath  of  joy  into  the 
playhouse.  Within  the  past  month 
there  has  been  the  happy  tread  of 
youthful  feet  down  the  aisle,  and, 
eager,  blazing  eyes  have  gazed  upon 
the  mystery  of  the  curtain.  And  when 
the  picture  has  oeen  revealed,  when 
color  and  mechanical  ingenuity  have 
unfolded  themselves,  when  the  story 
has  been  enacted  for  the  child-imag- 
ination, there  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for  in  a  theatrical  season ! 

New  York  children,  at  the  present 
time,  are  all  going  to  the  theater. 
Curls  bob  in  the  auditorium;  sup- 
pressed whispers  are  heard  on  all 
sides  when  the  orchestra  begins  to 
tune  up,  and  there  is  excitement  as 
tho  on  the  eve  of  a  private  peep  into 
fairyland.  Strange  to  say,  there  is 
not  one  of  these  plays  that  will  not, 
to  a  more  or  less  degree,  be  patron- 
ized by  parents  and  enjoyed  by  them. 


"How  good  they  are  for  our  chil- 
dren!" exclaim  some  mothers.  "No, 
mesdames,"  we  will  say,  in  return, 
"these  juvenile  dramas  are  good  for 
you.  They  will  show  you  what  you 
are  in  the  eyes  of  your  own  children ; 
what  you  are  denying  them.  Look 
searchingly  into  these  plays,  mes- 
dames, and  you  will  be  told  what  are 
the  child  sorrows,  child  joys,  child 
longings  and  child  fancies — all  of 
which  are  facts  to  him." 

Within  the  month  New  York  has 
been  deluged  with  children's  plays. 
Peter  Pan  has  again  asked  us  if  we 
believe  in  fairies,  and  has  received  a 
very  emphatic  "yes"  from  an  eager 
public.  Wherever  we  go,  we  find 
youth  upon  our  stage.  At  the  opera. 
there  is  Hansel  and  Gretel;  at  the 
vaudeville,  there  is  Puss  in  Hoots. 
while  at  the  theaters  there  are  Little 
Women,  Snow  White,  The  Racketty- 
Packetty  House,  The  Good  Little 
Devil  and  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 


THE    DOLLS'    WEDDING 
A   scene  from  Mrs.  Burnett'.s  "The   Racketty-Packetty  House." 


Is  not  this  a  varied  dish  to  set  before 
the  child? 

First  and  foremost,  we  meet  a 
manager  —  George  C.  Tyler  —  who 
thru  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  builds  a  little  playhouse, 
specially  dedicated  to  the  juvenile 
drama,  on  the  roof  of  what  was  once 
the  New  Theater,  in  New  York.  The 
decorations  in  this  garret-shaped 
place  are  conceits  from  the  fables  of 
La  Fontaine  and  iEsop.  But  it  is  no 
better  suited  for  children's  plays  than 
Winthrop  Ames's  Little  Theater 
where,  every  afternoon,  eager  and 
shy  and  excited  bows-in-the-hair, 
bibs  -  and  -  tuckers,  lace  -  collars  and 
open-mouths  sit  spell-bound  before 
the  diverse  adventures  of  Snow 
White. 

Two  of  the  plays  are  given  at 
grown-up  theaters.  Ask  David  Be- 
lasco  whether  A  Good  Little  Devil,  by 
young  Rostand  and  his  mother,  is  for 
children,  and  he  will  say :  "It  is  about 
children."  Then  comes  along  Eleanor 
Gates,  with  a  perfectly  fresh  and 
original  story  of  a  little  girl,  and  she 
says:  "My  play  is  one  of  fact  and 
fancy  for  anyone  who  has  the  imag- 
ination and  child-heart  to  under- 
stand it."  After  all,  it's  a  difficult 
thing  to  define  a  child's  play,  as  it  is 
to  define  a  child's  book.  Whatever  it 
be,  if  it  is  good,  and  true,  and  beau- 
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tiful  (meaning  artistic),  it  is  bound 
to  catch  young  and  old  alike. 

These  children's  plays  are  all 
worth  seeing,  and  for  many  differ- 
ent reasons.  Snow  White  has  the  es- 
sential fairy  element  in  it,  and  in  the 
different  scenes  it  serves  as  a  live 
illustrated  version  of  a  familiar 
story.  The  Racketty-Packetty  House, 
in  naive  fashion,  teaches  a  moral  and 
adorns  a  tale;  driving  home,  in  a 
satiric  vein  which  parents  will  un- 
derstand, that  sometime  a  very  old- 
fashioned  doll's  house  is  far  better, 
richer  and  more  comfortable  than 
the  latest  style  of  mansion. 

We  all  have  our  pet  loves,  children 
as  well  as  grown-ups.  Friends  of  Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy  and  Sara  Crewe 
nocked  to  the  playhouse  years  ago 
when  Mrs.  Burnett  turned  her  stories 
into  dialog,  and  they  went  largely  to 
see  whether  the  stage  figures  were 
like  what  they  were  as  imagined  in 
the  book.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  the  dramatization  of  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin's  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm.  And  so  it  is  with  Miss 
DeForest's  dramatization  of  Little 
Women.  However  unfaithfully  the 
play  may  be  acted,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  essential  home  spirit  of  Miss 
Alcott's  story  has  been  caught  and 
deftly  portrayed.  It  is  wholesome  and 
redolent  with  warm  life;  health-giv- 
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ing  to   the  youtmul   spectator  who 
goes  to  the  theater. 

Now,  A  Good  Little  Devil  might 
have  been  considered  a  dramatization 
of  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  old-fashioned 
French  story,  if  it  had  not  been  free- 
ly adapted  by  Austin  Strong,  himself 
author  of  a  play  that  undeservedly 
failed  some  years  ago — a  play  called 
The  Toymaker  of  Nuremburg.  The 
alterations  that  befell  the  Rostand 
version  were  many,  and  so  Belasco's 
drama  about  a  boy  has  turned  out  a 
rather  picturesque  but  somewhat  ar- 
tificial imitation  of  Peter  Pan,  with 
none  of  the  spontaneous  exuberance 
of  the  latter. 

We  hope  that  in  the  nursery,  the 
tiny  rulers  thereof  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett's The  Racketty-Packetty  House 
in  wee  book  form.  If  so,  they  know 
before  they  go  to  the  Children's  The- 
ater that  it  tells  the  story  of  a  pam- 
pered girl  who,  having  seen  an  up-to- 
date  doll's  castle,  brushes  aside  the 
house  -  her-mother-used-to-play-with 
— an  act  of  thoughtlessness  of  which 
she  soon  repents.  Then  the  dolls,  in- 
side the  two  houses,  the  one  in  rags 
and  tatters,   the  other  in  silks  and 


satins,  come  to  life,  and  most  of  the 
play  and  story  is  about  them. 

We  know  that  if  mothers  are  real 
mothers,  they  will  already  have  told 
to  golden-locks  or  towsled-head  every 
incident  contained  in  Jessie  White's 
fairy-tale  play  based  on  Snow  White. 
So  it  is  the  pleasure  of  recognition, 
and  the  strengthening  of  imaginative 
experience,  which  the  children  enjoy 
when  they  are  at  the  Little  Theater. 
On  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  piece  the 
atmosphere  was  tense  with  expect- 
ancy ;  I  felt  the  pristine  thrill  of  the 
audience.  The  Seven  Dwarfs  were  like 
a  dream  come  true,  and  Snow  White, 
the  reality  of  all  my  imagination,  had 
once  drawn  from  Grimm  and  Per- 
rault.  It  was  the  gasp  and  gurgle  of 
the  nursery  I  heard  around  me,  in 
what  to  the  child  was  a  palace  of 
wonder  and  delight. 

Snoiv  White  was  more  simple  pic- 
torially  that  The  Racketty-Packetty 
House,  more  unified.  The  latter  play, 
in  the  acting  was  unfortunately 
screwed  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement 
largely  due  to  the  noisy  enthusiasm 
of  Master  Gabriel,  who  headed  the 
doll  inhabitants  of  the  Racketty- 
Packetty  House.  On  the  other  hand 


THE    CRUEL   AUNT 
A  scene  from  ■'The  (iood  Little  Devil"   by  Maurice  Rostand  and   all   mother. 
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Marguerite  Clark,  as  Snow  White, 
was  child-like  and  refreshing  and 
well  mannered. 

The  Rostand  play  of  A  Good  Little 
Devil  is  full  of  delicate  fancy,  with  a 
human  value  to  the  story.  The  boy 
hero  has  a  cruel  aunt  who  is  versed 
in  the  art  of  black  magic,  and  who 
tolerates  the  lad  only  lor  the  money 
which  she  knows  will  some  day  come 
to  him,  and  thru  him  into  her  itching 


opens,  while  fantasy  and  grace  carry 
us  thru  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  Charles,  with  the  flutter  of  fairy 
wings  and  the  transformations  in  life 
which  befall  those  whose  wishes  are 
immediately  answered. 

This  gives  Belasco  opportunity  to 
bring  his  mechanics  into  action. 
Charles  is  sent  to  school,  and  in  the 
second  act,  Juliet  awaits  his  first  re- 
turn in  a  garden  of  wonder  cared  for 


THE    POOR    LITTLE    RICH    GIRL    RIDES    THE    DOCTOR'S  HOBBY-HORSE 

A  scene   from   Eleanor   Gates's   child   play   which    pleases  young  and  old  in  New  York  City. 


palm.  Charles  is  starved  and  beaten 
and  poked  in  a  garret  to  sleep  with 
the  rats — very  much  as  Sara  Crewe 
was  at  Miss  Mincheon's — and  there 
he  meets  with  the  fairies  who  become 
his  friends.  But  when  the  word  fairy 
is  mentioned  to  the  aunt,  she  shivers 
and  shrinks  away,  much  as  Mephis- 
topheles  shivers  and  shrinks  when- 
ever the  cross  is  presented  to  him  in 
Faust.  In  his  waking  hours  Charles's 
companion  is  Juliet,  a  beautiful  blind 
girl,  on  the  verge  of  understanding 
what    love    means.    Thus    the    play 


by  the  fairies.  It  is  the  glow  of  joy 
which  the  manager  tries  to  throw 
upon  the  stage — and  in  his  commend- 
able effort  he  overdoes  the  fairy 
marvels  of  imagination.  Yet  the 
children  will  follow  eagerly  the  fig- 
ure of  Juliet  surrounded  by  the  all 
too  mechanical  animals  of  the  woods 
who  love  her,  waiting  patiently  for 
Charles  to  come  back. 

But  Mr.  Strong  failed  to  convey 
the  force  of  the  title  in  his  character 
of  Charles;  the  good  little  devil 
should  have  been  a  mischievous,  all- 
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round  little  devil  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  terrible  old  aunt.  Then  all  the 
more  forceful  would  have  been  the 
final  act  where,  coming  back  to  see 
his  aunt,  now  repentant  and  ill, 
Charles,  caddish  in  behavior  and  for- 
getful of  Juliet,  suddenly  awakens  to 
the  old  life,  and  finds  happiness,  as 
the  philosophy  of  Maeterlinck's  The 
Blue  Bird  preaches,  not  far  afield. 

Eleanor  Gates,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  self-conscious  in  the  writing  of 
The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl;  she  tells 
it  for  the  sheer  joy  of  telling  it,  and 
with  a  novel  imagination  which  has 
a  fine  strand  of  reality  running  thru 
it.  Por  children?  Yes.  For  parents? 
Yes.  But,  while  it  is  a  play  children 
could  easily  relish,  it  is  a  play  parents 
ought  to  see.  Children  should  make 
their  parents  go,  for  there  is  un- 
folded a  simple  little  plot  of  a  rich 
girl,  isolated  from  father  and  mother 
by  society  convention — all  alone  in  a 
big  house  on  Riverside  Drive,  or  any 
other  rich  neighborhood  your  mind 
may  conjure  up  in  these  modern  days, 
and  brought  up  by  corps  of  servants, 
and  battalions  of  governesses  and 
dancing  masters.  But,  tho  rich,  this 
little  girl  has  an  imagination  richer 
by  far.  She  hears  around  her  strange 
terms  which  take  fire  in  her  brain. 
What  does  it  mean  when  callers  de- 
clare that  her  mother  has  a  social  bee 
in  her  bonnet ;  why  do  people  believe 
Jane,  the  nurse,  to  be  a  two-faced 
thing?  What  a  queer  idea  to  speak 
of  the  governess  as  a  snake  in  the 
grass !  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl  won- 
ders furthermore  how  her  father  can 
be  made  of  money ;  she  marvels  what 
sort  of  a  being  the  King's  English 
must  be  who  is  murdered  all  the  time ; 
she  attempts  to  conjure  up  in  her 
mind  some  picture  of  the  little  bird 
that  tells  people  things,  and  she  asks 
herself  who  'They  say"  must  be. 
Here,  then,  is  the  lonely  little  girl 
who  is  neglected  on  Riverside  Drive. 

She  falls  ill — an  overdose  of  poison 
given  her  by  one  of  the  maids — and 
the  second  act  occurs  in  her  delirium. 
All  the  quandaries  of  the  first  act 
come  true.  Eleanor  Gates  skilfully 
blends  fact  with  fancy.  Thru  all  the 
restless  peopling  of  the  scenes  with 


figments  of  child  imagination,  the 
audience  is  made  to  feel  that  over  the 
bed  in  the  nursery  somewhere  in 
reality,  a  doctor,  a  father,  and  a 
mother  are  struggling  to  save  a  little 
life  from  passing  out.  Gwendolyn's 
questions  are  all  answered  here.  The 
rich  heart,  weighted  down  with 
nursery  restrictions  when  well,  es- 
capes into  the  sunshine  of  delirium, 
and  she  madly  cavorts  into  the  open, 
doing  all  those  things  that,  had  her 
parents  been  true  to  her,  she  would 
have  enjoyed  before,  despite  the  fine 
feathers  of  wealth. 

When  the  third  act  arrives,  after 
the  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl  has  made 
her  mother  throw  away  the  bonnet 
containing  the  social  bee,  which  in 
turn  releases  her  father  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  money  all  the  time, 
the  doctor  has  just  pulled  the  child 
thru  the  crisis.  In  the  third  act,  he 
was  continually  measuring  her,  and 
giving  her  hight  in  temperature 
degrees.  Now,  he  is  the  family  physi- 
cian indeed,  prescribing  country  air, 
association  with  parents  rather  than 
isolation  in  the  nursery — and  all  the 
other  nice  things  which  go  to  make 
a  happy  home.  And  the  final  tableau 
is  Gwendolyn's  dream  when  she  falls 
asleep:  A  country  road  in  the  bright 
summer  sun;  the  boy  of  her  nursery 
longing,  Johnnie  Blake,  who  was  al- 
lowed to  do  anything ;  a  dog ;  mother 
under  a  shade  umbrella;  father  with 
fishing  tackle;  and  The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl,  come  into  her  own.  This  is 
the  play.  Into  an  audience  of  grown- 
ups, the  message  sank  with  a  quiet, 
beneficient  force,  which  was  delight- 
ful to  notice.  Eleanor  Gates  has  done 
something  akin  to  Lewis  Carroll — 
something  which  in  the  story  as  told 
in  book  form,  we  thought  she  would 
be  unable  to  do. 

These,  then,  are  the  plays  sophis- 
ticated New  York  is  going  to  see — 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  Sedate 
men  and  settled  women  cried  over 
the  death  scene  of  Beth  in  Little 
Women;  we  are  never  so  grown-up 
that  the  sight  of  A  Good  Little  Devil, 
or  of  a  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl  will  not 
reach  the  heart. 
New   York  City. 


THE    BONE    OF    CONTENTION 
Turkey   would   rather    renew   the  war   than   surrender  the  Mosque  of  Sultan   Selim  II  in  Adrianople. 

The  Future  of  Turkey 

By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 

[Now  that  the  Lesser  Powers  and  the  Greater  Powers  are  deliberating  on  the  fate 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  this  competent  discussion  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  a  whole  just  received  from  an  American  scholar  in  Constantinople 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  our  readers. — Editor.] 


The  conference  of  London  is  the 
logical  epilog  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  Lule  Burgas,  Oct.  29  to  31,  when 
the  military  power  and  military  pres- 
tige of  the  Turks  were  irretrievably 
destroyed.  The  thunder  of  the  Bul- 
garian cannon  against  the  Tchataldja 
lines,  which  we  heard  distinctly  in 
Constantinople  on  November  17,  was 
only  an  aftermath  to  announce  to  the 
Turks  in  their  own  capital  how 
sweeping  had  been  the  victory. 

As  we  review  the  events  of  the  past 
three  months,  they  seem  so  stupen- 
dous and  so  far  reaching  in  their  re- 
sults, that  we  are  still  wondering  if 
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we  are  in  a  dream.  None  here  is  say- 
ing now,  "I  told  you  so,"  for  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Balkan 
peoples  did  not  conceive  of  the  rapid 
and  astounding  series  of  successes 
which  have  everywhere  met  the 
arms  of  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece. 
We  gave  the  credit  to  the  Turks 
for  just  one  thing,  and  that  was 
their  fighting  ability.  While  many  be- 
lieved that  Bulgaria  could  put  an 
army  in  the  field  which  would  in  the 
least  hold  its  own  against  the  Turks, 
where  is  the  man  who  would  have 
prophesied  Kirk  Kilisse  and  Lule  Bur- 
gas? As  for  Servia  and  Greece,  in  my 
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large  circle  of  friends  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  life  and 
resources  of  these  States,  I  cannot  re- 
call one  who  did  not  honestly  believe 
that  the  Turks  would  make  ''easy 
meat"  of  the  armies  of  the  two 
Crown  Princes.  We  were  all  doubt- 
ing Thomases  here  when  we  heard  of 
the  Servian  victory  at  Kumanova  and 
the  Greek  bloodless  entry  into  Sa- 
lonika. Why  not  confess  it  now? 

The  wiseacres  are  beginning  to  ask, 
"Will  the  breakup  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  really  come  in  1913  ?"  This 
event  has  often  seemed  imminent 
since  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  wrote  to  Vienna  in 
1807.  "This  cannot  last  much  long- 
er!" Living  in  the  days  of  his  great- 
great-grandchildren  we  are  wary  of 
setting  a  date. .  And  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  if  the  Turk 
survive  this  war,  which  has  changed 
him  from  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  to 
the  Sick  Man  of  Asia,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  miracles  of  history. 

The  optimist  looks  at  the  map,  and 
says:  "In  spite  of  the  appalling  loss 
of  territory  (one-tenth),  of  revenue 
(three-tenths),  of  population  (one- 
fourth)  and  of  military  and  naval 
prestige  (all),  Turkey  still  retains 
enormous  possessions,  comprising 
Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Red  Sea  littoral  of 
Arabia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  with 
tributary  rights  over  Egypt  and  Cyp- 
rus, Constantinople,  the  Queen  City 
of  the  world,  is  still  the  capital.  The 
Star  and  Crescent  waves  over  Smyr- 
na, Brussa,  Konia,  Angora,  Erzrum, 
Trebizond,  Bitlis,  Harput,  Mosul, 
Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Adana,  Beirut,  Da- 
mascus, Jerusalem,  Medina  and  Mec- 
ca. Surely  this  is  an  empire." 

The  European  press  is  already 
beginning  to  speak  in  this  wise: 
"The  Turks  have  now  rid  themselves 
of  one  more  thorn  in  the  flesh — a 
country  which  has  brought  them  only 
expense,  unending  strife,  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  unrest.  It  was  a 
surgical  operation,  which  hurt  for  the 
moment,  but  which  will  ultimately 
do  the  patient  good.  The  Turks  are 
free  now  to  devote  themselves  to  the 


development  of  what  is  no  mean  em- 
pire, comprising  practically  all  the 
conquests  of  Alexander.  Let  them  go 
back  to  Asia  and  show  us  that  they 
are  a  nation  fit  to  live." 

The  arguments  of  the  optimist  and 
of  the  European  press  look  plausible. 
But  they  do  not  take  into  account 
the  nature  of  the  Ottoman  power  and 
the  history  of  its  extension  over  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Ara- 
bia. The  Turks  are  a  people  who  never 
have  possessed,  and  who  do  not  to- 
day possess,  the  genius  of  govern- 
ment. They  won  their  empire  by 
knowing  how  to  fight  better  than 
their  neighbors.  Up  to  the  time  that 
war  became  a  science  of  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  instead  of  the  abil- 
ity to  put  into  the  field  an  unlimited 
supply  of  men  willing  to  die,  Turkey 
could  match  any  nation  in  Europe. 
During  the  past  hundred  years 
they  have  held  their  empire  thru 
clever  diplomacy,  which  has  known 
how  to  profit  by  international  rival- 
ries abroad  and  racial  and  religious 
rivalries  at  home.  Now  that  "the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire"  is 
no  longer  a  fetish  of  European  diplo- 
macy and  the  Christian  "ex-slaves" 
I  take  this  expression  from  a  recent 
issue  of  a  local  Turkish  newspaper) , 
are  united,  Turkey  has  had  to  rely 
upon  brute  force  to  maintain  her  po- 
sition before  the  world.  Since  this 
final  argument  has  been  lacking, 
what  is  left?  Nothing,  as  far  as  Eu- 
rope is  concerned.  But  how  about 
Asia? 

When  we  realize  the  fact  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  its  territorial 
development,  has  been  wholly  a  Eu- 
ropean power,  and  that  the  Turks 
conquered  Asia  from  Europe,  and 
not  Europe  from  Asia,  there  must  be 
same  misgivings  for  the  future. 
Adrianople,  not  Brussa,  was  the  first 
real  capital  of  the  Turks,  and  it  was 
on  the  battlefield  of  Kossovo  that 
their  empire  was  born.  It  was  not 
until  after  they  had  successfully 
matched  their  arms  against  Europe 
that  they  were  able  to  extend  their 
empire  into  Asia.  This  follows  his- 
torical precedent. 


RESTING  ON  THEIR  ARMS 
The  troops  camped  along  the  Tchataldja  lines  are  waiting  the  result  of  the  London  Conference. 


Asia  Minor  has  never  been  success- 
fully held  under  one  scepter  unless 
the  conquest  was  made  from  Europe 
and  the  seat  of  power  continued  to 
remain  in  Europe.  Darius  broke  the 
power  of  Croesus,  but  he  could  not 
possess  the  country.  But  Alexander 
the  Great,  coming  out  of  Europe,  left 
an  influence  in  Asia  Minor  which 
still  remains.  The  Romans  won  their 
first  great  battle  in  Asia  Minor  at 
Magnesia,  190  B.  C.  But  their  foot- 
hold was  not  permanent  until  they 
had  destroyed  the  Macedonians  at 
Pydna,  168  B.  C.  The  power  of  the 
Byzantines  in  Asia  Minor  shrank  in 
proportion  to  their  successive  losses 
in  Europe.  When  they  retained  in 
Europe  only  Constantinople,  the 
Marmora  littoral  and  the  peninsula 
of  Gallipoli,  their  dominion  in  Asia 
extended  no  farther  than  the  eye 
could  see  from  the  dome  of  Saint 
Sophia!  The  Seljuk  Turks  failed 
signally  to  build  up  an  Anatolian 
Empire  with  Konia  as  the  capital. 
But  their  Ottoman  kinsman  succeed- 
ed by  going  to  Europe  first  and  then 
coming  back  to  conquer. 
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Syria  has  always  been  the  apan- 
age of  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
divided  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  high 
Taurus  range  and  again  by  the  Ama- 
nus.  The  Ottoman  Turks  assured 
themselves  of  the  possession  of  Syria 
by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Napoleon 
and  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  no  difficulty 
in  entering  Syria.  It  was  not  the 
Turks  who  turned  them  back. 

The  possession  of  the  Hedjaz  and 
the  Yemen,  with  the  sacred  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  of  the  Khali- 
phate  itself,  was  secured  by  the 
Turks  thru  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  It  was  part  of  the  heritage 
of  the  Abbassides  which  Sultan 
Selim  I.  gathered  in,  The  Yemen  was 
never  really  conquered,  and  has  be- 
come practically  independent  with- 
in the  past  year.  To  maintain  the 
dominion  over  the  Hedjaz,  the  Turk- 
ish government  has  built  a  railway 
upon  which  it  is  spending  annually 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
excess  of  receipts. 

If  Turkey  had  maintained  her 
military  power  and  prestige  in  the 
Balkan  war,  there  might  be  some 
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hope  for  the  future.  If  all  the  racial  tive  genius  necessary  to    unite    the 

elements  in  her  Asiatic  possessions  races    of   the   Asiatic   provinces,   to 

were  congenial  and  loyal  and  sympa-  construct    a    genuine    constitutional 

thetic,  there  might  be  some  hope  for  form  of  government,  and  to  develop 


the  future.  If  the  Turks  possessed 
any  administrative  ability,  or  the 
germs  of  it,  there  might  be  some 
hope  for  the  future.  If  Turkey  had 
any  financial  resources,  or  any 
means  of  getting  money  for  econom- 
ic development  without  continuing 
to  sell  her  independence  to  foreign 


the  economic  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  money  in  the  Turk- 
ish treasury,  and  the  burden  of  debt 
is  heavier  than  ever  before.  If  for- 
eign capitalists  develop  the  resources 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  their  quid  pro  quo 
will  amount  to  what  is  practically 
ownership.   Woe  to   the   vanquished 


capitalists,  there  might  be  some  hope     is  not  as  terrible  and  merciless  a  cry 
for  the  future.   But  after  the  rout     as  woe  to  the  penniless! 


from  Kirk  Kilisse,  the  defeat  at 
Kumonova,  and  the  ignominious  sur- 
render of  Salonika,  the  Turks  are  no 
longer  the  proud  dominant  race  in  the 
eyes  of  the  races  inhabiting  her  Asia- 
tic provinces,  and  over  whom  they 
have  "lorded  it"  for  centuries.  The 
Arabs,  fanatical  Moslems,  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  whether  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan, as  Caliph,  has  shown  himself  to 
be  the  "defender  of  the  faith."  Arabs 
Kurds,    Druses,    Armenians,    Greeks 


This  is  a  gloomy  picture  I  am 
painting  of  Turkey's  future,  but  it 
is  a  true  one.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  we 
must  be  prepared  for  a  separatist 
movement,  whose  least  result  will  be 
autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  Arab?, 
and  a  possible  extension  of  French" 
protectorate  over  Syria.  The  annex- 
ation by  Russia  of  the  provinces  in- 
habited mostly  by  Armenians  is 
not  an  impossibilty.  Ultimately, 
Germany  will  have  something  to  say 


hate  and  despise  each  other,  but  not  about  Asia  Minor  proper  and  Meso- 

as  much  as  they  hate  and  despise  the  potamia.  The  Turks,  as  a  ruling  race, 

Turk.  The  Turks  never  have  shown,  seem  doomed  to  disappear, 

and  never  will  show,  the  administra-  Constantinople. 


A  Professional  Servant 

An  Experience  Showing  How  Even  a  Housemaid  May  Find 

Happiness  in  Her  Work 
By  Inez  A.  Godman 


I  walked  the  elm  arched  roadway 
with  lively  step  and  watch  in  hand. 
These  New  England  cross-country 
trolleys  wait  for  no  man,  or  woman 
either. 

Now,  in  the  South  a  woman  counts 
for  more.  The  conductor  comes  to 
your  seat,  takes  your  parcels,  steps 
into  the  road,  lifts  your  umbrella, 
and  helps  you  down. 

Likewise,  the  motorman  sees  you 
coming  down  the  cross  road  and 
waits  most  obligingly  while  the  con- 
ductor comes  a  bit  to  meet  you  if  you 
are  heavily  laden.  The  Southern 
women  consider  this  quite  the  cor- 


rect thing  and  would  scorn  a  con- 
ductor who  was  not  enough  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  put  both  himself  and  the 
company  out  a  bit  in  order  to  be  of 
service  to  a  lady. 

However,  Connecticut  is  not  North 
Carolina  and  here  comes  my  car.  I 
sprint  up  to  the  corner  just  as  a  door- 
way opens  and  a  matronly  person 
issues  forth  to  mount  the  steps  be- 
side me. 

Now  I  have  a  weakness  for  ma- 
tronly persons  and  this  one  was  par- 
ticularly my  favorite  type;  plump, 
with  soft  curves  and  smooth  gray 
hair. 
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I  care  but  little  for  the  portly  dame 
with  molded  figure  and  fluffy  hair 
waves.  When  she  sits  up  straight  in 
her  long  corset,  all  of  my  imaginary 
babies  spill  out  of  her  lap — no,  I  will 
not  call  it  a  lap,  it  is  too  stiff  and 
slippery ;  and  it  would  surely  be  im- 
possible to  cuddle  one's  cheek  against 
her  polka-dot  veil.  But  this  person's 
appearance  was  most  promising  and 
we  had  the  front  corner  of  the  car 
just  for  "we  two."  Don't  you  just  love 
the  front  seats  in  a  cross-country 
trolley? 

Well,  I  smiled  and  she  returned 
it — such  a  pleasant  twinkle.  I  was 
flushed  and  disordered  and,  of  course, 
had  to  explain  my  tardy  habit  acquir- 
ed in  the  moderate  South.  She  re- 
marked as  she  helped  me  adjust  my 
bonnet  that  thrifty  New  England 
women  were  sometimes  behind  also, 
and  we  were  friends  for  the  trip.  She 
was  bound  for  the  same  near-by  city 
as  myself  and  so  we  planned  lunch  to- 
gether. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  Shirley's 
salads,"  she  said.  'There  is  a  flavor 
about  them  that  I  cannot  acquire  at 
home. 

I  was  a  bit  surprised,  for  while  she 
was  thoroly  well  dressed  there 
were  no  evidences  of  wealth  about 
her.  The  little  watch  was  silver  and 
her  silk  gloves  were  daintily  darned. 

"Is  not  Shirley's  expensive,"  I 
asked. 

"A  salad  with  coffee  costs  no  more 
than  a  dinner  elsewhere  and  it  is 
much  more  of  a  treat  to  me  than  an 
ordinary  meal.  I  get  plenty  of  such 
at  home." 

"Shirley's  it  is  then,"  I  agreed. 
"Going  to  the  Library?"  for  she  car- 
ried a  book. 

"Yes,  we  have  an  unusually  good 
village  library,  but  I  am  especially  in- 
terested in  cacti  and  such  books  as 
this" — she  opened  her  volume  to  ex- 
hibit the  fine  illustrations — "I  get 
from  the  city." 

She  was  such  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  that  I  gave  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  turning  the  leaves  while  she 
expatiated  thereon.  Every  few  pages 


she  would  say  "I  have  that  one,"  and 
then  launch  into  its  history. 

"Have  you  a  greenhouse?"  I  asked. 

"No,  just  a  southerly  bay  window." 

"But  how  do  you  find  time  for  it? 
You  must  have  good  maids." 

Such  a  merry  gurgly  laugh  as  bub- 
bled out  between  her  white  teeth, 
such  a  ripply  motion  as  spread  over 
her  shoulders. 

"Why,  I'm  a  maid  myself." 

I  stared.    She  laughed  again. 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  a 
maid  to  be  a  slouchy  Irish  person." 

"No,"  I  said,  "all  maids  are  not 
slouchy  nor  all  Irish  maids  either. 
But  you!  And  you  came  out — "  I 
caught  myself. 

"Yes,  surely.  I  never  lived  in  a 
house  yet  where  the  front  door  was 
denied  me.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
you  are,  you  know." 

"No,  I  don't  know.  Please  tell  me." 

"Tell  you  what?" 

"Why,  just  your  condensed  history. 
I'm  a  stranger  here.  Do  such  as  you 
happen  often  hereabout?  Can  I  get 
one?" 

Her  eyes  twinkled.  "I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  you  could  keep  one." 

"If  I  had  a  maid  like  you  she  should 
use  the  front  door  all  she  wished,"  I 
replied  fervently. 

"But  maids  like  me  have  to  be 
made,  and  I  don't  believe  you'd  do  it. 
It's  atmosphere." 

"But  atmosphere  won't  do  it  all." 

"True,  but  I  don't  believe  that  the 
atmosphere  of  your  home  would  at- 
tract any  kind." 

I  sighed.  "Please  tell  me  how  you 
began." 

"My  father  died  when  I  was  ten. 
My  mother  struggled  on  with  her 
three  little  ones  and  died  when  I  was 
fourteen.  A  kind  woman  then  took 
me  to  be  her  helper,  but  after  one 
year  of  it  I  left  to  seek  more  con- 
genial employment.  I  floundered 
about  for  two  whole  years  and  nearly 
fell  into  wickedness  when  a  woman 
of  great  sense  hired  me,  told  me  how 
to  make  a  profession  of  housework, 
called  me  housekeeper,  and  allowed 
me — out  of  work  hours — the  same 
privileges    as    her    own    daughters. 
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Blessed  little  woman!  I  was  courted 
on  her  veranda  and  would  have  been 
married  from  her  parlor  had  the 
young  man  lived." 

"And  are  you  with  her  yet?" 

"No,  my  little  Madam  has  been 
dead  many  years  and  I  have  been  in 
three  families  since." 

"And  do  you  always  find  places 
with  the  necessary  atmosphere?" 

"Yes,  in  country  villages.  My  first 
change  took  me  to  a  good  home  with 
a  woman  who  had  known  me  when  I 
was  with  the  dear  Madam.  I  remain- 
ed at  this  place  five  years  and  then 
found  it  necessary  to  move  to  another 
town.  My  first  position  there  did  not 
suit  me  and  I  soon  left.  I  was  idle 
some  weeks  looking  for  just  the  right 
place.  People  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  ordinary  servant  that  to  find  a 
home  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  I  fin- 
ally went  to  help  a  woman  tempora- 
rily who  was  just  up  from  a  severe 
confinement.  She  recognized  my  abil- 
ity and  arranged  her  household  so 
that  I  was  content  to  remain.  I  stayed 
with  her  till  she  broke  up  housekeep- 
ing on  account  of  poor  health. 

"Then  I  secured  this  home."  She 
spoke  the  word  tenderly,  "and  have 
been  there  four  years.  I  shali  stay  as 
long  as  my  strength  allows,  but  I  am 
beginning  to  fail  a  bit  and  must  look 
out  for  old  age." 

We  were  nearing  the  city  and  the 
car  became  too  crowded  for  further 
talk.  I  accompanied  my  new  friend  to 
the  bank  and  saw  her  deposit  $40  to 
an  account  already  over  $3000.  We 
enjoyed  Shirley's  salad  together  and 
after  an  hour  of  quiet  in  the  Library 
I  found  her  most  helpful  about  my 
shopping. 

Then  she  asked  if  I  would  like  to 
go  with  her  to  look  over  a  house  she 
had  thoughts  of  purchasing.  Of 
course  I  did  like.  On  a  pleasant  street, 
but  a  few  rods  from  the  trolley,  was 
a  building  suitable  for  a  small  room- 
ing house.  It  was  not  new,  but  ap- 
peared in  good  repair  and  was  priced 
at  $5000. 

"I  think  this  will  make  me  a  com- 
fortable home  for  my  old  age,"  she 
said  thoughtfully.  "These  two  rooms 


will  be  all  that  I  need  and  the  little 
yard  can  be  made  attractive.  The 
rental  of  the  other  rooms  ought  to 
support  me." 

"Would  you  come  now?" 

"No,  I  have  a  cousin  who  will  take 
charge  for  a  while.  I  want  to  work 
as  long  as  I  can  and  earn  enough  for 
a  southerly  bay  window."  Her  eyes 
twinkled  at  me. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "there  is  a  fine 
chance  for  one  in  this  very  room." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Yes."  Then  look- 
ed soberly  out  at  the  tiny  yard.  "It 
will  be  very  cramped  after  my  pres- 
ent surroundings,  but  we  must  all 
grow  old  and  I  shall  like  to  own  a 
place." 

We  rode  back  on  the  same  car  and 
I  ventured  some  very  personal  ques- 
tions which  she  answered  freely  and 
gladly. 

"No,  I  would  not  advise  any  girl 
to  do  housework  in  another  woman's 
home  if  she  could  do  it  in  her  own. 
I  think  the  best  thing  any  young  girl 
can  do  is  to  marry  if  the  right  op- 
portunity offers;  and  she  should  not 
place  herself  where  good  opportunity 
cannot  offer.  The  place  for  a  girl  to 
receive  her  courtship  is  under  the 
home  roof,  of  course.  If  a  woman 
takes  a  young  girl  to  do  her  house- 
work she  should  either  give  her  free 
hours  for  society  at  home  or  else  give 
her  pleasant  surroundings  and  super- 
vision for  society  under  her  roof.  If 
for  any  reason  a  girl  does  not  marry, 
housework  is  a  good  profession  pro- 
viding she  makes  a  profession  of  it 
and  does  no  slouch  work." 

"Ah-ah !"  said  I  reminiscently. 

She  twinkled  again.  "You  'ah-ah' 
more  easily  on  your  side  of  the  case 
than  on  mine." 

"Naturally.  I  know  you  do  fine 
work.  It  is  written  all  over  you." 

"I  know  my  business,"  she  replied 
tersely.  "I  have  made  a  point  of 
knowing  it,  and  I  do  it  systematic- 
ally and  thoroly.  If  the  mistress 
requires  too  much  of  me  I  tell  her 
so." 

"Do  you  wash?" 

"No,  but  I  iron." 

"And  cook?" 
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"Yes,  and  help  with  the  cleaning, 
and  sometimes  with  the  sewing.  I  do 
no  chamber  work  except  in  emer- 
gency.' ' 

"And  you  have  saved  enough  to 
buy  the  home?" 

"Yes.  In  doing  housework  one  has 
but  few  expenses,  and  I  have  saved 
an  average  of  $125  a  year." 

"On  what  wages?" 

"Usually  $4  a  week.  I  had  $5  for  a 
while  but  now  I  would  rather  take 
less  and  have  less  work." 

"You  have  some  place  of  your  own 
to  sit?" 

"Always.  I  own  a  good  rug,  two 
easy  chairs,  a  pretty  table,  lamp, 
couch,  bookshelf  and  clock.  When  the 
kitchen  is  large  I  make  a  cozy  corner 
there,  but  in  my  present  home  I  have 
the  bay  window  end  of  the  dining 
room.  However,"  she  twinkled  again, 
"the  family  are  as  much  in  my  win- 
dow as  I  in  their  parlor." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  there  were  more 
like  you  the  servant  problem  would 
be  solved." 

"I  beg  leave  to  differ.  There  will  be 
plenty  like  me  when  the  places  offer. 
The  mistresses  are  absorbingly  self- 
ish. They  want  the  entire  time  and 
strength  of  the  maid  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  mistress.  The  reason 
the  southern  women  sing  the  praises 
of  the  old  mammys  is  that  the  mam- 


mys  were  absorbed  in  the  mistresses' 
affairs  and  had  no  individual  life  of 
their  own.  If  mistresses  ever  come  to 
realize  that  the  maid  has  an  indi- 
vidual existence  and  individuality  of 
development  due  to  her,  the  servant 
problem  will  be  solved.  Otherwise 
the  individual  home  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  apartment 
house."  She  gathered  up  her  bundles 
and  looked  me  squarely  in  the  eye. 

"When  a  refined,  intelligent  per- 
son lives  among  those  of  like  char- 
acter they  naturally  drift  into  com- 
panionship, and  the  housekekeper  is 
no  more  a  menial  than  the  teacher, 
unless  she  chooses  so  to  be.  If  you  are 
interested  to  hear  more  about  my 
cacti  come  to  the  Woman's  Club  next 
week.  It  meets  at  our  house." 

She  waved  her  hand,  passed  up  the 
side  yard  of  her  home  and  stopped  to 
pat  the  cat  that  came  to  meet  her. 

A  feeble  old  gentleman  came  from 
the  back  yard  with  a  basket  of 
greens.  She  laid  her  bundles  on  the 
steps,  took  the  basket  and  slipped  her 
hand  under  his  elbow. 

Thus  they  entered  the  kitchen  door 
together,  and  his  pleasant  wavering 
voice  floated  out  joyously — 

"Mother,  Mother,  Lucy's  home 
again  and  I  smell  pineapple  in  her 
bag." 

Madison,    Conn. 


Peace 


By  Preston  William  Slosson 

Transmute  the  ancient  valor  of  arrow,  pike  and  sword, 
The  virtues  which  the  weary  march  and  the  battlefield  afford; 
Courage  and  faith  reblazon  for  the  needful  work  of  peace, 
The  common  tasks  that  still  remain  altho  all  warfare  cease, 
And  the  daily  toll  of  vigilance  demanded  by  the  Lord. 

Peace  among  sons  of  Adam ;  ally  ye,  all  good  folk ; 
Revolt  in  a  common  effort  against  a  common  yoke. 

War  to  the  hilt  with  nature,  conquer  from  cloud  to  soil ; 

Air  and  ocean  before  you  lie  vanquished  by  common  toil. 
Win  freedom  as  ye  did  from  men  by  stubborn  stroke  on  stroke. 

But  none  may  strive  with  nature  with  sword-blades  torn  by  rust, 
And  defeat  awaits  the  army  dissevered  by  mistrust, 

First  must  we  cleanse  the  nation  of  greed  and  hate-born  lies, 
And  forego  unequal  favor  as  a  willing  sacrifice. 
0  God!  above  all  blessings,  make  Thou  our  country  just! 

New  York  City. 
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Secretary   Knox:   "Since   I   have  to  sit  here   a   while   yet    why    no!    m;:ke   the    Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  useful!" 


William  Vaughn  Moody 

My  heart  could  break 
Of  its  long  searching  and  its  finding  not. 

These  lines  from  the  "Moon  Moth" 
provide   the    key    to    the    works    of 
William  Vaughn  Moody.*  They  are 
tragic  lines  and  they  open  to  a  tragic 
world    of    rich    and    varied    beauty, 
truly,  but  a  world  of  doubt  and  pas- 
sionate questioning  and  of  continual 
conflict    that    saw    no    prospect    of 
peace.  In  the  prose  plays  as  well  as 
the   poems    and   poetic   dramas   the 
poet  paints  the  same  world.  The  bat- 
tlefield may  be  the  heart  of  a  Prome- 
theus, a  Raphael,  a  Ruth  Jordan  or  a 
Michaelis,  but  the  battle  is  his  own. 
He  sees  all  creation  in  the  light  of 
the    eternal    struggle    between    the 
things  of  the  spirit  and  the  things  of 
the  flesh.  This  conflict  nearly  or  re- 
motely   underlies    all    poetry;    but 
Moody,  unlike  other  poets,  is  more 
interested  in  the  theological  problem 
involved  than  in  the  situations  and 
characters  he  creates  to  interpret  it. 
Much  of  his  work  thereby  appears 
detached,  remote  from  what  to  most 
of  us  is  real.  For  we  do  not  look  upon 
the   world   theologically   these   days. 
Abstract     problems     of    right     and 
wrong  have  little  interest  for  us,  and 
we  cannot  take  very  seriously  a  falli- 
ble   Old    Testament    Jehovah    who 
ponders    and    plans    and   makes    his 
mistakes  like  a  human  being.  Moody 
evidently  did.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
tense religious  feeling,  almost  a  mys- 
tic, and  he  was  born  into  a  world  yet 
in  its  first  stupefaction  at  the  revela- 
tions of  modern  science.  His  intrepid, 
inquiring  mind  was  manifestly  torn 
lifelong  by  a  struggle  to  reconcile  the 
material    with    the    spiritual,    that 

*Poems  and  Poetic  Dramas.  Prose  Plays.  By 
William  Vaughn  Moody.  2  volumes,  8vo.  Boston  • 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   $1.50  each- 
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which  he  observed  with  his  eye  and 
heard  with  his  ear,  with  that  which 
his  soul  intuitively  believed.  The 
tragedy  of  his  life  lies  in  that  he 
could  not  reconcile  them,  that  these 
forces  were  in  their  essences  irrecon- 
cilable. He  strove  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters, and  to  be  loyal  to  both,  and  by 
both  he  was  rewarded  with  rest- 
lessness and  an  unsatisfied  heart. 

Moody  was,  first  and  last,  puzzled 
by  the  drama  of  life.  He  saw  the  in- 
tense, consuming  beauty,  but  he 
could  discern  neither  the  motive  nor 
the  issue. 

We  have  heard  a  voice  cry  "Wander!"  That 
was  all  we  heard  it  say, 

he  sings  in  the  "Road  Hymn  for  the 
Start,"  and  the  same  note  occurs 
again  in  "Gloucester  Moors,"  and 
again  in  "Old  Pourquoi": 

Pourquoi?   Pourquoi?    Yes,    that    was    all! 
Only  the  darkest  cry  that  haunts 
The  tragic  corridors  of  chance — 
Only  the  bitterest  wail  flung  out 
From  worlds  that  traffic  to  their  mart 
Without  a  pilot  or  a  chart; 
With  "What?"  the  body  of  their  doubt, 
And  "Why?"  the  quaking  heart. 

In  "Good  Friday  Night"  we  find 
the  first  expression  of  the  conflict  of 
the  spirit  and  the  senses  in  that 
struggle  between  the  Christian  and 
Pagan  ideals  which  was  to  be  with 
him  until  the  end.  More  dramatically 
the  idea  reappears  in  "Second  Com- 
ing." In  the  former  poem  he  had  been 
gratefully  submissive  to  the  vision  of 
the  Christ  that  had  appeared  to  him  ; 
in  this,  he  is  rebellious: 

Yes,  I  have  loved  thee — love  thee,  yes; 

But  also — hear'st  thou? — also  him 
Who  out  of  Ida's  wilderness 

Over  the  bright  sea-rim, 

With  shaken  cones  and  mystic  dance, 

To  Dirce  and  her  seven  waters 
Led  on  the  raving  Corybants, 

And  lured  the  Theban  daughters 
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To  play  on  the  delirious,  hills 

Three  summer  days,  three  summer  nights. 
Where  wert  thou  when  these  had  their  wills? 

How  liked  thee  their  delights? 

At  the  end,  smitten  by  the  glory  of 
the  face,  he  cries,  bewildered : 

Hast  thou  yet  more  to  say  that  men 
Have  heard  not  and  must  hear? 

but  he  cannot  forego  the  tangible 
loveliness  of  the  world.  His  eyes  and 
ears  were  more  sensitive  than  those 
of  most  men  to  the  splendor  and 
music  of  earth.  He  could  not  deny 
ultimate  reality  to  what  they  brought 
to  his  treasure-house.  The  parable  of 
a  certain  rich  man  comes  inevitably 
to  mind,  "And  he  turned  away  sadly ; 
for  he  had  great  possessions." 

This  same  wavering  between  the 
demands  of  the  senses  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  spirit  wrecks  The 
Faith  Healer.  Michaelis  serves  two 
masters,  passion  and  the  healing 
Christ.  He  comes  to  grief,  and  no 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  drama- 
tist that  Michaelis's  healing  power  is 
restored  because  the  woman  he  loves 
is  herself  in  dire  spiritual  need  can 
persuade  us  that  it  is  so.  No  man  can 
pursue  a  human  passion  and  at  the 
same  time  successfully  cleanse  the 
multitude  with  the  pure  fire  of  his 
faith.  The  play  is  psychologically 
wrong. 

Moody's  attempt  by  process  of  rea- 
son to  reconcile  things  material  with 
thing  spiritual  and  make  them  dwell 
in  harmony  together  came  to  no  end. 
His  poetry  will  be  remembered  not 
for  its  philosophy  at  all,  but  for  its 
sheer  beauty  and  passionate  human- 
ness.  Thru  love  and  beauty,  indeed, 
he  solved,  for  dazzling  instants,  the 
very  riddle  which  his  philosophy 
could  not  rede.  He  brought  about  the 
only  possible  conciliation  between 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  in 
those  shining  passages  in  which  he 
was  least  conscious  of  the  distressing 
enigma  of  life,  most  conscious  of  its 
beauty,  and  was  able  gloriously  to 
express  in  terms  of  earth  that  which 
the  heavens  declared.  Here,  for  in- 
stance— It  is  Raphael  in  the  Prelude 
to  "The  Masque  of  Judgment"  who 
speaks : 


Another  night  like  this  would  change  my 

blood 
To  human:  the  soft  tumult  of  the  sea 
Under  the  moon,  the  panting  of  the  stars, 
The  notes  of  querulous  love  from  pool  and 

clod, 
In  earth  and  air  the  dreamy  under-hum 
Of  hived  hearts   swarming, — such   another 

night 
Would  quite  unsphere  me  from  my  angel- 
hood! 

And  again: 

O  heart  of  man,  how  I  have  loved  thee! — 
O  dreamer!  O  desirer!  Goer  down 
Unto  untraveled  seas  in  untried  ships! 
O  crusher  of  the  unimagined  grape 
On  unconceived  lips! 
O  player  upon  a  lordly  instrument 
No  man  or  god  hath  had  in  mind  to  invent; 
O  cunning  how  to  shape 
Effulgent  Heaven  and  scoop  out  bitter  Hell 
From   the    little    shine    and    saltness    of    a 
tear. 

There  is  prodigality  of  beauty 
thruout  the  trilogy;  beauty  of  im- 
agery most  in  the  "Masque  of 
Judgment" ;  beauty  of  importunate, 
unexpected  harmonies  most  in  "The 
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Fire  Bringer";  everywhere  the 
beauty  of  a  great  spirit  straining 
toward  the  light: 

Of  wounds  and  sore  defeat 

I   made  my  battle  stay; 

Winged    sandals   for   my   feet 

I  wove  of  my  delay; 

Of  weariness  and  fear, 

I   made  my  snouting  spear; 

Of  loss,  and  doubt,  and  dread, 

And  swift  oncoming  doom 

I  made  a  helmet  for  my  head 

And   a   floating  plume. 

From  the  shutting  mist  of  death, 

Trom  the  failure  of  the  breath, 

I  made  a  battle-horn  to  blow 

Across   the  vales  of  overthrow. 

O   hearken,  love,  the  battle-horn! 

The  triumph   clear,  the  silver  scorn! 

O   hearken   where   the   echoes  bring 

Down  the  grey,  disastrous  morn, 

Laughter  and  rallying! 

'The  Death  of  Eve,"  fragmentary 
as  it  is,  has  a  simple  grandeur  that 
neither  of  the  complete  members  of 
the  trilogy  with  their  rather  con- 
fusing cosmogony  and  their  not  in- 
variably interesting  theological  dis- 
cussion, possesses.  The  figure  of  Eve 
is  the  most  tremendous  creation  in 
modern  English  drama. 

How  much  of  Moody's  work  will 
survive  the  relentless  scrutiny  of  pos- 
terity is  a  question  beyond  the  sur- 
mise of  contemporaries.  The  world 
will  treasure  what  it  needs.  Whether 
the  bulk  be  large  or  small  is  unim- 
portant. We  may  be  sure  that  future 
Americans  will  remember  Moody 
gratefully  as  one  not  unworthy  to 
walk  in  paths  first  trod  by  the  feet 
of  Milton  and  of  Shelley. 

HERMANN  HAGEDORN. 

Modern  Japan 

Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe's  The  Japanese 
Nation*  is  a  collection  of  lectures 
which  he  delivered  last  year  in  six 
American  universities  as  exchange 
professor.  In  his  preface  the  author 
explains  that 

the  idea  of  sending  public  men  of  note  un- 
officially from  this  country  to  Japan  and 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  owes  its 

*The  Japanese  Nation.  By  Inazo  Nitobe,  A. 
M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  8  Volumes.  With  a  Map. 
New  York :    G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.   $1.50. 


inception  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  of  New 
York  City.  When  his  plan  had  been  devel- 
oped to  a  certain  degree  of  feasibility,  the 
task  of  carrying  it  into  effect  was  accepted 
by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Co- 
lumbia University.' 

The  intense  nationality  and  pa- 
triotism of  Japan,  and  her  freedom 
from  foreign  invasions,  says  Dr.  Ni- 
tobe, have  been  due  to  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  five  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen islands.  Thus,  in  his  first  lecture 
on  the  East  and  the  West,  he  speaks 
of  two  million  people  engaged  in  fish- 
ing, and  of  the  lack  of  live-stock  due 
to  the  discouragement  given  by  Bud- 
dhism and  Shinto  to  the  slaughter  of 
animals.  He  mentions  baths  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120  Fahrenheit  on  ac- 
count of  atmospheric  humidity,  four 
earthquakes  a  day,  four  hundred  and 
thirty  mineral  springs  with  medici- 
nal virtues.  He  tells  of  an  empire  cov- 
ering about  twenty-eight  degrees  of 
latitude  with  a  width  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  miles.  But  highly  es- 
sential, if  we  would  know  Japan,  is 
some  appreciation  of  the  Japanese 
flora.  Dr.  Nitobe  names  the  flower 
of  each  month :  the  pine  for  January ; 
the  plum,  which  unfolds  its  colored 
buds  when  snow  is  falling,  for  Febru- 
ary ;  the  peach  for  March ;  the  cherry 
— frequently  used  for  making  a  bev- 
erage—  for  April;  the  wistaria 
(named  after  Dr.  Wistar,  who  in- 
troduced it  into  America)  for  May; 
the  iris  for  June;  the  morning-glory 
for  July ;  the  lotus,  corresponding  to 
our  lilies  in  religious  significance,  for 
August;  the  "seven  plants  of  au- 
tumn" for  September;  the  chrysan- 
themum— its  petals  for  salad  and 
leaves  and  flowers  for  fritters — for 
October;  the  maple  for  November; 
the  camellia  for  December. 

Every  country  has  its  myth,  its 
history,  and  its  national  anniversary. 
According  to  Dr.  Nitobe,  the  Japan- 
ese book  of  Genesis  is  composed  of 
Kojiko  (records  of  ancient  things), 
Nihongi  (chronicles  of  Japan),  and 
Kogashu  (ancient  records).  Corre- 
sponding to  our  Fourth  of  July,  the 
Eleventh  of  February — on  which  day 
sixty-six  hundred  years  ago  Jimmu 
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Tenno  (the  Emperor  of  Godlike  Va-  believes  in  the  inborn  purity  of  the 

lors)    ascended  the  throne — is   still  human  soul.  Irrespective  of  the  vari- 

observed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  ous  religious  influences  the  people, 

foundation  of  the  Empire.  says    Dr.    Nitobe,    believe   that   the 

There  is  an  interesting  discussion  dead  live  again  somewhere  and  some- 
of  the'  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  how.  As  a  result,  the  anniversary  of 
Japan,  the  unification  of  the  religion  the  dead  is  observed,  and  ancestor- 
and  politics,  their  separation,  the  in-  worship  still  goes  on.  Turning  from 
fluence  and  declixie  of  Buddhism.  Japan  to  the  United  States,  the 
Not  less  entertaining  is  the  author's  writer  finds  that  our  "kissing-mar- 
narrative  of  five  periods  in  Japanese  gin"  is  overstepped,  and  therefore 
history — pre-historical,  artistic,  mili-  unsanitary.  He  disapproves  of  the 
tantly  feudal,  peacefully  feudal,  and  exposing  of  women's  shoulders  in  the 
occidentalized  or  restored.  The  new  ballroom ;  and  "If  marriage  is  divine- 
Japan  began  with  the  abolition  of  ly  ordained,  what  sanction  has  di- 
feudalism  in  1871,  and  the  establish-  vorce?"  he  asks, 
ment- of  a  standing  army  and  repre-  In  the  chapter  on  Education  Dr. 
sentative  government  in  1889.  Nitobe   says   that  the   inception   of 

In  the  chapter  on  Race  and  Nation-  modern  education  in  Japan  was  due 
al  Characteristics  the  author  gives  a  to  the  inspiration  received  by  two 
vivid  description  of  the  physical  Japanese  statesmen  as  witnesses  of 
make-up  of  the  Japanese  people.  An  an  election  in  San  Francisco.  When 
average  Japanese,  he  says,  has  small  the  statesmen  returned  home,  they 
limbs,  short  legs  and  arms,  long  fin-  urged  the  government  to  start  edu- 
gers  light-brown  skin,  black  hair,  a  cational  reform,  and  to  educate  the 
large  head — probably  due  to  the  ex-  public  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tensive  consumption  of  fish — a  me-  Western  world  in  citizenship  and 
dium  nose,  and  a  round  or  long  face,  progress  generally.  Steadily,  from 
But  Dr.  Nitobe  forgets  to  mention  that  time  on,  Occidental  civilization 
the  almond  eyes  which  also  form  a  and  ideas  have  been  introduced.  Dr. 
national  characteristic.  According  to  Nitobe  illustrates  the  success  of  the 
the  Japanese,  a  woman  of  beauty  Japanese  colonial  policy  by  the  case 
possesses  "a  long,  white,  slender  and  of  Formosa,  with  an  area  of  14,000 
gracefully  curved"  neck,  a  high  and  square  miles.  He  enumerates  with 
narrow  straight  nose,  a  cherry-hued  pride  such  work  as  the  extermination 
complexion,  and  a  medium  stature,  of  brigands,  abolition  of  opium-smok- 
She  should  also  be  "softened  by  eter-  ing,  extinction  of  malaria  by  means 
nally  feminine  modesty  and'  gentle-  of  sanitation,  and  the  picturesquely 
ness  of  expression,  and  heightened  scientific  subjugation  of  head  hunt- 
by  faultless  refinement  and  graceful-  ers.  Finally,  he  generously  praises 
ness  of  dress  and  manner."  Dr.  Ni-  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
tobe  says  that  the  Japanese  have  a  upbuilding  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ris- 
strong  imitative  faculty  and  quick-  ing  Sun. 
ness  of  perception.  Dr.  Nitobe  has  done  his  duty  to  his 

According  to  the  writer,  the  Jap-  country    and    to    the    United    States 

anese  conception  of  religion  "begins  most  creditably.  His  book  is  the  best 

in  instinct,   gains   volume   by  senti-  brief  interpretation  of  modern  Japan 

ment,  and  grows  in  strength  by  emo-  yet  publisht. 

tion."  At  present,  Shinto,  Buddhism  , 

and   Christianity   have  attained   na-  XT  ,  , ,       ,    ..        ,.        ,,         ...  „    rt# 

,.         ,    .                   J           i  -i      /-i      j?      •  •     Notable   selections  from  the  writings  of 

tional  importance    while  Confucian-  Rev    Dr   Floyd  w   Tomkins>  which  make 

ism,    Taoism    and    Mohammedanism  pi.ominent  the  notes  of  comfort,  encourage- 

do    not    command     public     attention.  ment  and  sympathy,  have  been  brought  to- 

Shinto,  or  "the  way  of  the  Gods,"  the  gether  by  Mrs.  Winthrop  C.   Knowles  and 

religion  of  the  reigning  house,  has  no  publisht  in  a  volume  entitled  Sunshine  on 

sympathy  with  the  fall  of  man,  but  Life's  Way.   (Dutton;  $1.25). 
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Chicago's  Beginnings 


Most  of  our  earlier  western  towns 
have  grown  from  settlements  near 
carefully  located  military  posts. 
Hence  behind  the  brief  history  of 
Chicago  runs  the  briefer  but  tragic 
tale  of  Fort  Dearborn,  its  foster-pa- 
rent. The  former  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
cago river,  burden-bearer  of  sewage, 
whose  reversed  flow  is  now  away 
from  the  source  of  its  acquired  foul- 
ness, was  immemorially  a  rendezvous 
of  the  aborigines,  presumably  for 
council,  certainly  for  barter.  The 
Illinois  clan  (not  altogether  exter- 
minated by  the  Iroquois  in  1770)  and 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  some  Winneba- 
goes  and  Miamis,  and  above  all  Pota- 
watamies,  prairie  Indians  and  woods 
Indians,  frequented  those  waters  in 
succession  and  together.  For  an  in- 
determinate period,  reaching  back 
into  the  French  regime  which  ceased 
in  1763,  traders  of  white  and  mixed 
blood  had  cabins  near  the  river's 
mouth ;  and  because  the  Indians  could 
easily  be  met  there,  a  small  garrison 
was  established  hard  by  in  1803.  The 
"Fort"  was  a  double  stockade,  whose 
lines  converged  on  two  diagonally 
opposite  two-story,  block-house  bas- 
tions. On  the  seventh  of  August,  1812, 
orders  came  from  General  Hull  to 
evacuate  Fort  Dearborn.  These  were 
explicit,  presented  no  alternative,  and 
were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The 
command,  four  officers,  sixty-six  sol- 
diers, and  twenty-seven  women  and 
children,  started  to  march  to  Fort 
Wayne  with  a  Potawatamie  escort  on 
the  fifteenth  of  that  month.  Within 
an  hour  their  own  Potawatamies  at- 
tacked them,  and  under  conditions  of 
peculiar  atrocity  killed  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  party.  The  site  is 
marked  by  a  monument  at  the  foot  of 
Eighteenth  Street  in  Chicago. 

What  has  here  been  condensed,  and 
more,  is  detailed  in  this  little  contri- 
bution to  local  history,  which,  not- 
withstanding occasional  repetitions 
and  a  somewhat  rambling  style,  is 
quite    worth    reading.*   The    writer 

*The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Dearborn.  By  J.  Sey- 
mour Currey.  8vo.,  pp.  174.  Eleven  illustrations. 
Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1. 


makes  a  plausible  effort  to  establish 
the  wild  onion  (allium  cernuum) 
"chi-kaug-ong,"  as  sponsor  for  Chi- 
cago, instead  of  the  better  known  and 
still  less  attractive  derivation.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  theme,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  an  intelligent  In- 
dian friend  of  the  reviewer,  a  Miami 
who  had  been  adopted  by  the  Shaw- 
nees,  told  him,  without  prompting, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  Chi- 
cago meant  mephitis  mephitica,  using 
the  vernacular.  The  real  hero  of  this 
narrative  is  the  Trader,  John  Kinzie, 
a  corrupt  diminutive  of  Mackenzie. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  red  man  and 
of  the  white,  and  his  courage,  intel- 
ligence, and  forceful  character  have 
made  him  the  pioneer  representative 
of  the  Chicago  type.  He  should  be 
canonized  as  that  town's  patron  saint. 
A  considerable  posterity,  adorned  on 
one  side  with  beauty  and  vivacity, 
and  equipped  with  vigor  on  the  other, 
have  been  a  credit  to  his  blood. 

Woman  Tomorrow 

The  author  of  Woman  and  Tomor- 
row^ states  that  any  discussion  of 
feminism  should  be  stimulating — as 
his  own  book  certainly  is.  With  many 
of  its  suggestions  the  rank  and  file  of 
feminists  will  not  agree ;  with,  the  re- 
stricted conception  of  woman  as  an 
industrial  worker,  for  example.  Cer- 
tainly we  disagree  with,  Mr.  George's 
opposition  to  co-education — which  he 
views  as  a  destroyer  of  the  mystery  of 
sex,  quite  as  if  the  passion  he  con- 
ceives of  so  finely  did  not  create  its 
own  mystery,  and  the  mystery  of  sex 
needed  to  be  institutionalized. 

In  discussing  child-bearing  Mr. 
George  is  as  obsessed  as  the  Austra- 
lian black  fellow  or  continental  Euro- 
pean by  the  need  of  shielding  these 
same  mysteries.  "Offspring,"  he 
writes,  "should  be  natural  and  acci- 
dental, not  intentional" — an  opinion 
held,  we  suspect,  by  no  woman  who 
has  borne  more  than  one  child,  and 
thinks  for  herself. 

But,  after  all,  despite  taboos,  sex 
is  not  the  fragile  thing  it  seems  to 


■\Woman    and    Tomorrow.     By     W.     L. 
London  :     Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd. 
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appear  to  Mr.  George  and  the  profes- 
sional directors  of  sex  with  whom  he 
consorts — only  momentarily  let  us 
hasten  to  add.  To  transform  the  world 
into  anything  like  Mr.  George's 
vision  of  it,  sex  needs  freedom,  not 
the  apprehensive  care  it  has  always 
got.  But  this  is  merely  saying  what  in 
general  Mr.  George  himself  says,  and 
much  better. 

As  for  the  case  as  a  whole  of  the 
"new  new-woman,"  Mr.  George  states 
it  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  refusing 
either  to  be  side-tracked  by  the  irrele- 
vancies  of  the  past  or  to  be  tempted 
into  setting  a  rigid  frame  for  the 
future.  Feminism  he  defines  as  a  state 
of  mind.  Hence  feminism  is  "infinitely 
more  greedy  than  suffragism."  "Fem- 
inist action  is  directed  against  atti- 
tudes rather  than  against  situations ; 
its  desire  is  to  abolish  in  men  a  state 
of  mind  which  it  considers  evil,  sui- 
cidal, and  cruel.  .  .  .  We  want  a 
mental  recognition  of  status.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  what  women  may  do  that 
matters,  but  the  taking  for  granted  of 
what  they  may  do."  Speaking  more 
concretely,  "we  do  not  think  it  ma- 
terial that  girls  should  learn  engineer- 
ing, but  we  do  wish  to  attain  a  social 
condition  where  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised because  they  learn  engineer- 
ing." 

Washington  and  Lincoln 

Mr.  Robert  W.  McLaughlin  essays  the 
task  of  comparing  the  two  great  Presi- 
dents, Washington  and  Lincoln,  both  as 
men  and  as  administrators  (Putnam).  As 
a  background  for  his  two  figures  he  pic- 
tures, in  considerable  detail  five  critical 
periods  in  the  nation's  life — those  of  1765, 
1776,  1787,  1830  and  1861.  Both  in  the 
science  of  government  and  in  the  actual 
work  of  government  Lincoln  is  rated  far 
above  Washington.  The  problem  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  thru  government  is  one 
with  which  both  had  to  deal  thru  weary- 
years.  Both  exercised  administrative  power 
with  prudence,  charity  and  an  essential 
goodness  of  nature.  Both  looked  upon 
power  through  law  as  derived  from  the 
people;  but  whereas  Washington  saw  the 
people  in  the  law,  Lincoln  saw  the  law  in 
the  people.  One  was  aristocratic  in  temper 


of  mind,  the  other  democratic;  one  was  con- 
ventional, the  other  unconventional.  The 
two  presidents  were,  however,  of  an  equal 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  Lincoln's  mastery 
of  men  was  greater  than  Washington's, 
and  far  greater  yet  was  his  mastery  of 
language.  His  thought  clothed  itself  in  the 
inevitable  phrase,  individual  and  distinc- 
tive, whereas  Washington's  language,  even 
when  his  own  and  not  that  of  his  minis- 
ters, is  unmarked  by  any  special  charac- 
teristic. Both  men  grew  by  contact  with 
responsibility.  Yet  with  the  one  there  was 
distinct  reaction  from  the  extreme  democ- 
racy of  1776  to  the  qualified  republicanism 
of  1787  and  later,  while  with  the  other 
there  was  a  progressive  broadening  and 
deepening  of  faith  in  democracy  till  the  last 
hour.  There  is  nothing  of  striking  novelty 
in  the  work.  It  deals  largely  with  the  ob- 
vious. Yet  it  is  a  sincere  and  painstaking 
study,  and  will  help  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  resemblances  and  contrasts  be- 
tween our  two  foremost  Presidents.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

Literary  Notes 

A  small  volume  well  stored  with  workable, 
plans  and  methods  for  organizing  and  sus- 
taining The  Ideal  Adult  Class  in  the  Sunday 
School  (Pilgrim  Press,  50  cents)  has  been 
prepared  by  that  experienced  leader,  Mr. 
Amos  R.  Wells. 

A  commendable  feature  of  The  Riverdale 
Hymn  Book  (Revell,  $1.25),  edited  by  Rev. 
Ira  S.  Dodd  and  Prof.  Lindsay  B.  Longacre, 
is  the  inclusion  of  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  hymns,  giving  expression  to  the  social 
impulse  and  ideal. 

Mr.  Herbert  Kaufman  treats  his  readers 
to  a  bit  of  wholesome,  practical  philosophy, 
served  in  a  pithy  style,  as  he  tries  to  spur 
them  on  by  rebuke  and  caustic  comment  to 
Do  Something!  Be  Something!  (Doran,  75 
cents). 

Mrs.  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin's  little  book 
Anti-Suffrage  is  perhaps  as  good  an  argu- 
ment as  can  be  made  for  a  bad  cause.  The 
reader's  impression  will  be  in  favor  of  the 
author  if  not  of  her  conclusions.  Sometimes 
one  is  startled  as  when,  in  the  chapter  the 
four  classes  that  menace,  we  read  of  South- 
ern States  "where  the  negroes,  number  five 
to  one  or  ten  to  one."  We  know  no  such 
States.  The  account  given  of  the  actual 
workings  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  States 
that  have  had  it  longest  is  altogether  mis- 
leading.  (Duffield,  50  cents.) 
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The  Mission  of  Victoria  Wilhelmina,  by 
Jeanne  Bartholow  Magoun,  is  a  plain  and 
convincing  record  of  the  lessons  a  country 
girl  learns  in  the  city  (Huebsch,  $1). 

John  J.  MacFarlane,  librarian  and  sta- 
tistican  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  has  prepared  a  handbook  of  Man- 
ufacturing  in  Philadelphia,  1683-1912,  with 
illustrations.  (Pp.  97,  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.) 

A  sugar-plum  book  to  be  nibbled  in  the 
intervals,  of  serious  reading  is  The  Melting 
of  Molly,  by  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 
(Bobbs,  $1)  :  the  melting  being  both  figura- 
tive and  literal,  since  the  fascinating  widow 
has  grown  too  plump. 

The  author  of  Keeping  up  with  Lizzie 
again  attacks  pseudo-fashionable  extrava- 
gance in  Charge  It — where  Mr.  Irving 
Bacheller's  admonitions  are  pungently  ex- 
prest  by  Mr.  Socrates  Potter,  self-described 
as  "an  honest  lawyer."  (Harper,  $1.) 

In  The  Problem  of  Religion  (Pilgrim 
Press,  $1.25)  Prof.  E.  C.  Wilm  gives  a  pop- 
ular but  well  reasoned  justification  of 
religion  on  both  its  philosophical  and  its 
practical  sides.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of 
wide  reading  and  clear  thinking  and  reveals 
an  attractive  individuality  of  expression. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  the  sermons  he  delivered  during  his 
recent  visit  to  our  country,  giving  the  vol- 
ume the  title  of  the  first  sermon,  The  Lad- 
der of  Christ  (Pilgrim  Press,  $1.25).  His 
mystical  fervor  and  passion  for  truth  are 
everywhere  apparent. 

Few  of  the  women  who  have  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  mayor,  in  western  towns,  have 
played  at  one  time  the  role  of  chief  execu- 
tive and  young  mother.  Maria  Thompson 
Davies  has  such  a  person  as  this  for  the 
heroine  of  her  inoffensively  humorous  tale, 
Elected  Mother.   (Bobbs.) 

Dr.  John  Clifford,  England's  most  noted 
"passive  resister,"  has  been  preaching  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  in  a  great  London 
parish,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  character 
of  his  ministry  and  of  his  confidence  in 
future  progress  that  his  new  volume  of  ser- 
mons is  entitled  The  Gospel  of  Gladness, 
and  Its  Meaning  for  Us.   (Scribner.) 

The  methods  of  administration,  avenues 
of  service  and  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  workers  of  a  large  city  church  may  be 
seen  in  detail  in  the  illustrated  semi-centen- 
nial volume  containing  the  History  of  the 
Parish  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York  City, 
written  by  J.  Newton  Perkins,  and  published 
through  the  Howard  Press  of  Poughkeepsie 


by  the  senior  warden  of-  the  church,  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson. 

The  difficulties  in  conveying  to  the  young 
adequate  instruction  about  sex  matters  are 
only  equaled  by  the  calamitous  results 
which  often  follow  neglect.  The  little  vol- 
ume on  Sex  Education  (Duffield,  $1),  by 
Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  is  well  calculated  both  to 
remove  the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter. 
The  language  is  untechnical  and  the  pre- 
sentation  judicious. 

The  two  latest  volumes  in  the  expository 
series  on  The  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible 
(Scribner,  $3  per  volume)  contain  homiletic 
materials  on  selected  passages  in  St.  John 
XIII-XXI  and  James  to  Jude.  The  uniform 
excellence  of  these  extracts,  used  to  inter- 
pret and  illustrate  a  wide  range  of  Scrip- 
ture, reveals  not  only  the  high  standard  of 
the  editor,  Dr.  James  Hastings,  but  also  the 
wealth  of  first  class  sermonic  materials  pro- 
duced in  recent  years. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  David  Livingstone  (Macmillan;  50 
cents)  falls  on  March  19th  of  this  year. 
Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home,  M.  P.,  has  done 
well  to  record  anew  the  life  and  labors  of 
the  great  explorer,  scientist  and  mission- 
ary. His  vigorous  style  is  well  adapted  to 
the  portrayal  of  a  life  so  full  of  activity 
and  courageous  undertaking  as  that  of 
Livingstone,  and  the  Standard  Library  re- 
ceives a  valuable  addition  in  this  interesting 
book. 

Mr.  John  Bigelow  late  in  life  wrote  for 
his  inner  circle  of  friends  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  account  of  his  conversion  to 
Swedenborgianism  when  in  his  young  man- 
hood he  began  to  doubt  the  tenets  of  his  in- 
herited faith  and  question  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  Scripture.  Just  before  his 
death  he  consented  to  have  this  published 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  influence  others  to 
find  greater  satisfaction  in  The  Bible  That 
Was  Lost  and  Found  (New  Church  Board; 
$1.)  The  narrative  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  New  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Bigelow  re- 
mained a  devoted  adherent  until  his  death. 
The  book  is  edited  by  Dr.  Julian  K.  Smyth. 

Since  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  has 
not  been  generally  adopted  in  England, 
many  English  scholars  have  felt  that  at 
least  the  erroneous  "and  obscure  passages  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  be  corrected.  This  sentiment 
has  found  expression  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  revision  committee,  and  in  the 
publication  of  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
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(Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.)  by 
"Two  Clerks,"  as  a  specimen  of  the  con- 
servative revision  they  hope  to  secure.  This 
example  is  certainly  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. 

There  is  a  perennial  fascination  attached 
to  the  lives  of  great  preachers  who  have  in 
varying  measure  stirred  and  moulded  the 
religious  forces  of  their  time.  To  uncover 
the  mystery  of  their  sway  over  multitudes 
of  lives  is  a  task  that  ever  allures  and  com- 
monly eludes  the  student  of  religious  his- 
tory. A  worthy  and  interesting  attempt  to 
reveal  some  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
this  almost  magic  power  is  found  in  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Currier's  biographical  studies 
of  Nine  Great  Preachers  (Pilgrim  Press.; 
$1.50)  .ranging  from  Chrysostom  and  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  to  Alexander  McClaren, 
Beecher  and  Brooks. 

Those  who  have  been  entertained  by 
Edward  Hutton's  previous  books  on  Italy 
will  welcome  his  new  volume  on  The  Cities 
of  Lombardy  (Macniillan,  $2),  which  in 
both  text  and  illustrations  reproduces  the 
delight  and  charm  experienced  by  every  re- 
ceptive traveler  who  visits  the  lakes,  val- 
leys and  mountain  slopes  of  ancient  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  Art,  history  and  natural 
scenery  furnish  most  pliant  materials  for 
expressing  the  genius  and  beauty  of  this  at- 
tractive section  of  Italy.  The  illustrations 
in  color,  by  Maxwell  Armfield,  are  not  only 
in  harmony  with  the  literary  flavor  of  the 
text,  but  also  suggest  in  their  subdued 
tones  the  illusive  spell  of  the  country  itself. 

From  scraps  of  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dence that  he  has  collected,  Prof.  Adolf 
Harnack  concludes  that  private  Bible  Read- 
in  in  the  Early  Church  (Putnam),  was 
common  and  unrestricted.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  fact,  Dr.  Harnack  contends, 
not  only  destroys  the  groundwork  of  the 
Catholic  view,  that  the  organized  church 
has  always  administered  the  Bible  as  a 
trust,  but  also  proves  that  the  religion  of 
the  early  church  was  in  no  true  sense  a 
mystery-religion,  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
have  become  such  in  its  accessories.  The 
church  first  dealt  with  the  regulations  of 
private  Bible  reading  in  the  second  millen- 
ium  and  the  Reformation,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  antiquity,  finds  justification  in 
its  restoration  of  the  B^ble  to  the  people. 

Is  it  not  time  that  someone  uncovered 
the  pitfalls  that  await  the  unwary  in  their 
pursuit  of  this  return-to-nature  cult?  In 
The  Journal  of  a  Country  Woman,  by 
Emma  Winner  Rogers  (Eaton  &  Main, 
$1.25),  we  again  have  a  study  of  how  to  be 


happy  in  the  country  house  which  the  city 
income  supports.  It  is  a  pleasant  record 
of  a  city  woman  who  makes  the  old  family 
homestead,  whence  its  inmates  had  gone 
forth,  as  Bunty's,  brother  puts  it,  to  see 
"life"  again,  the  dwelling  place  of  rest 
and  the  retreat  after  city  winters.  As  well 
as  the  record  of  health  and  joy  her  own 
family  gained,  there  is  a  pleasant  spirit  of 
neighborliness,  an  effort  to  build  up  native 
industries  and  revive  the  fast  disappearing 
household  crafts.  But,  Mrs.  Rogers  glosses 
over  disappointments  and  failures  and  has 
little  of  helpful  suggestion. 

In  Creature  Songs  Louise  Ay  res  Garnett 
has  written  a  clever  collection  of  songs  for 
children.  By  this  is  meant  that  she  has 
written  songs  the  words  of  which  are  of 
great  interest,  and  the  music  of  the  kind 
which  appeals  directly  to  children,  when 
sung  to  them.  In  this  series  the  author  and 
composer  has  presented  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  more  familiar  ani- 
mals, in  songs  to  be  sung  by  the  child's 
mother.  There  is  but  one  fault  to  be  noted 
about  this  work:  only  one  mother  or 
sister  out  of  a  hundred  will  be  able  to 
sing  it.  The  songs  have  a  compass  from 
low  B  flat  to  high  F,  or  one  octave  and  a 
half,  whereas  the  average  voice  can  only 
be  expected  to  reach  from  low  D  to  high  E 
flat  or  E  natural.  It  is  this  one  fault  which 
is  likely  to  mar  the  success  of  an  otherwise 
well-nigh  perfect  work.  The  songs  are  very 
cleverly  illustrated  by  Peter  Newell  (New 
York:   Oliver  Ditson,  $1.25). 

What  to  Read  on  Business  (New  York: 
Business  Book  Bureau)  is  a  bibliography  of 
recent  publications  on  business  topics  ar- 
ranged in  three  main  groups.  Group  one 
covers  such  subjects  as  the  principles  of 
business,  efficient  management,  advertising 
and  selling,  and  includes  a  list  of  reference 
books.  Group  two  covers  books  on  finance, 
credit,  foreign  exchange,  insurance,  etc. 
Group  three  covers  topics  related  to  ac- 
counting, bookkeeping,  auditing,  and  cost- 
keeping.  This  is  the  first  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  bring  together  a  list  of  books 
in  a  field  of  book-making  which  is  relatively 
new.  The  introductory  statement  in  the 
book,  written  by  George  B.  Hotchkiss,  of 
New  York  University,  declares  that  not  five 
per  cent  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  list 
were  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred titles  in  the  bibliography,  and  the  book 
contains  an  index  by  titles  and  by  authors. 
It  makes  a   useful  guide  to  a  new  field  of 

"liter;, hi  re." 


Plain   Living  Twenty-six   Minutes 
from  Broadway 

Last  week  we  spent  six  dollars  and  forty 
cents  for  food,  oil  and  wood.  That  included 
the  two  dollars  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
supplies.  Two  of  us  were  at  home  that  week. 
On  Saturday  two  more  came  and  on  Sunday 
a  guest.  Our  dining  table  that  day  was  very 
brave  with  a  pretty  centerpiece  and  a  vase 
of  roses.  Before  the  host  sat  a  smoking  dish 
of  creamed  codfish  garnished  with  parsley. 
At  one  side  were  nice  sweet  baked  potatoes ; 
at  the  other  side  boiled  white  ones,.  At  each 
plate  was  a  dish  of  red  kidney  beans  fresh 
from  a  fifteen  cent  can.  On  the  table  were 
celery  and  bread  and  butter — plenty  of  it. 
For  dessert  were  rich  baked  apples  with 
whipped  cream  and  one  half  pound  of  pound 
cake  on  a  dainty  napkin.  Everyone  looked 
happy  and  physically  fit:  and  that  was  an 
unusually  sumptuous  dinner. 

When  it  was  cleared  away  we  talked  of 
business,  and  of  what  we  had  read;  of  men 
who  had  lectured  and  of  political  issues. 
We  got  out  the  guitar  and  sang;  and  while 
we  were  singing  bits  of  the  music  great  men 
had  made  we  each  dreamed  dreams;  and 
they  were  the  dreams  we  could  not  lightly 
tell  each  other. 

All  this  is  to  remind  the  "high  cost  of 
living"  people  that  there  must  be  millions, 
of  homes  like  ours  where,  in  spite  of  the 
high  cost,  boys  are  growing  up  into  men, 
where  there  exists  fine  health  and  aspira- 
tions, and  where  one  can  find  fun  and  real 
comfort  and  happiness. 

Since  the  world  began  for  two  of  us  there 
have  never  been  more  than  twelve  dollars  a 
week  for  the  running  expenses,  of  the  home; 
and  often,  oh,  very  often,  there  have  been 
much  less.  In  the  last  few  years  the  rent 
has  been  paid  by  one  boy,  who  has  done 
that  for  his  board;  and  last  year  that  same 
boy  bought  the  coal,  which  in  the  longest 
season  does  not  amount  to  more  than  four 
tons.  We  get  into  debt  a  little,  but  not 
alarmingly  so;  and  out  of  that  twelve  dol- 
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lars  we  pay  the  laundress  and  laundry  bills, 
the  ice,  gas,  woman  who  works  by  the  hour, 
and  we  buy  the  toilet  supplies  and  station- 
ery and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  a 
house  and  family  need,  beside,  of  course, 
the  food.  Oh,  believe  me,  twelve  dollars  a 
week  is  a  fortune — if  you  get  it  right  along. 

The  boys  have  earned  their  own  clothing 
for  years — since  they  were  twelve  perhaps; 
and  the  mother — well,  she  somehow  keeps 
clothed  and  is  just  mother.  The  father  goes 
without,  too.  Of  course,  there  are  no  theater 
tickets,  no  concerts,  rarely  a  lecture,  no  de- 
lightful trips  to  wonderful  restaurants,  or 
tea  rooms,  no  evenings  with  jolly  crowds,  no 
entertaining  at  home,  no  social  calls,  no 
church  or  church  work  and  not  often  a 
street  car  ride.  Perhaps  six  times  a  year  a 
friend  sits  at  our  table.  You  could  count  the 
calls  made  upon  us  within  the  year  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Starved  mentally  and 
physically?  No,  we  are  not.  We  have  books, 
and  we  want  to  do  things  and  be  things. 
One  boy  is  earning  his  way  in  one  of  our 
three  largest  universities  and  is  carrying  all 
the  subjects  the  university  law  will  allow. 
He  is  big  and  handsome  and  as  true  as  steel. 
One  boy  is,  finding  the  news  that  you  must 
have  served  with  your  coffee  every  morn- 
ing. He  works  all  day  for  his  company  and 
all  night  for  himself,  and  already  has  added 
to  his  bank  account  by  thinking  things  out 
with  his  pen.  The  mother — is  she  not  try- 
ing to  tell  you  how  all  these  things  were 
done?  The  father,  with  the  blue  blood 
spelled  in  face  and  hands  and  bearing, 
plods  and  plods  and  keeps  everlastingly  at 
it  like  other  men  who  are  doing  the  world's 
work. 

Back  of  all  this  are  the  books  and  the 
reading  lamp  and  the  evenings  at  home.  Do 
you  know  the  pleasant  bustle  of  arranging 
the  chair  for  mother?  Of  turning  the  lamp 
just  so?  Of  getting  out  the  old  traveling 
rug  for  the  six  foot  fellow  on  the  floor?  Of 
heaping  up  the  cushions  for  the  other  six 
footer  who  is  luxuriating  on  the  box  seat  in 
the  corner?  Even  the  hoary  old  bull  dog 
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claims,  his  accustomed  place.  After  baked 
beans  and  squash  on  some  dolorous  occa- 
sions, who  would  refuse  to  dine  and  wine 
with  a  certain  Mr.  Pickwick,  for  instance, 
with  his  inimitable  servant  Sam  standing  at 
your  elbow? 

The  beautiful  evenings  at  home.  The 
music,  fun,  and  the  reading.  The  smell  of 
the  hot  corn  as  it  tumbles,  from  the  popper. 
The  plates  of  delicious  fudge  and  the  spicy 
apples!  Is  not  their  fragrance  like  fresh  air 
to  your  nostrils?  We  sleep  with  the  wind 
blowing  thru  the  house  and  sometimes  with 
the  snow  or  rain  on  our  pillows.  Each  has 
his,  own  room  and  we  knock  as  we  enter. 
Each  has  his  own  shelf  of  books.  Each  eats 
what  he  wants  as  nearly  as  he  can.  Each 
respects  the  other's  silence.  How  can  you 
know  what  is  going  on  in  your  neighbor's 
brain?  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  blessed  even- 
ings at  home  and  the  ready  laugh.  They  are 
alnost  all  that  we  have  had. 

Bat  we  are  not  angels.  When  the  routine 
palls;  when  economy  gets  on  our  nerves; 
when  even  our  individualities  grate  upon 
each  other,  we  go  out  in  wind  and  weather 
or  under  the  stars  and  we  have  the  salt 
smell  of  the  bay,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves 
and  the  lights  of  other  homes,  to  bring  us 
back  to  our  senses.  Oh,  let  me  tell  you,  just 
so  long  as  we  can  say  Home,  with  the  ache 
for  it  in  our  hearts,  we  are  saved.  With  the 
home  as  the  working  base  we  can  strive 
toward  wonderful  things.  We  can  be — what 


can  we  not  be?  It  grips  the  throat  and  burns 
the  eyes  to  think  of  it. 

I  grant  that  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  your  luxury  loving  senses 
only  by  getting  the  dust  out  of  the  corners 
with  a  knife;  and  by  polishing  up  the 
shabby  furniture  till  your  arms  ache.  To 
satisfy  your  sense  of  beauty  only  by  a  cheap 
cushion  cover  or  a  splotch  of  fresh  color 
here  or  there.  To  adorn  your  poor  body, 
which  you  must  love  and  adorn  till  you  die, 
(Oh,  the  pity  of  it!)  just  by  extra  cleanli- 
ness and  a  poor  little  waist  and  skirt.  These 
sad  things  are  almost  unbearable,  most  un- 
believable. But  I  am  certain  sure  millions 
of  people  are  living  thru  them — making 
the  best  of  them.  Divorce,  billion  dollar  ali- 
mony, the  Great  White  Way,  the  latest  in 
furs  and  suits,  joy  riders  and  deaths,  the 
soft  notes  of  our  dearest  baritone — that  are 
like  drops  of  brown  liquor  to  our  senses — 
all  these  are  merely  a  part  of  our  modern 
Arabian  Nights'  tales.  But  out  there  a  little 
way  beyond  the  glare  of  your  circle  of  light 
are  thousands  of  still  places  where  lamps 
are  shining  and  where  mothers  and  fathers 
sit  with  their  boys  and  girls  about  them, 
drawing  them  close,  wishing  big  things  for 
them,  seeing  life  as  it  really  is. 

Rachel  Davenport. 

Snags 

Why  the  government's  Missouri  River 
snag-boats   should    have    such    tremendous 
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strength  and  almost  as  great  a  variety  of 
mechanical  equipment  as  a  battleship  is 
more  easily  understood  after  discovering 
what  is  included  in  the  Missouri  definition 
of  a  "snag."  It  is  not  a  sharp-pointed  twig 
that  rips  holes  in  the  side  of  a  canvas  duck- 
boat — what  the  government  officially  recog- 
nizes as  a  snag  is  a  piece  of  driftwood  of 
the  type  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph. This  particular  snag  was  obstruct- 
ing the  channel  in  a  bend  a  few  miles  below 
Kansas  City,  its  roots  fast  in  the  river  bed, 
its  sharp  limbs  pointing  (according  to  snag 
custom)  downstream.  A  steamer  plowing 
its  way  up-river  might  have  smashed  into 
its  projecting  arms  and  gone  quickly  to  the 
bottom — soon  afterward  to  be  buried  in  mud 
like  scores  of  other  wrecks. 

One  of  the  three  snag-boats  that  the  gov- 
ernment keeps  on  duty  between  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis  discovered  the  big  snag 
in  time,  s,awed  off  its  limbs  and  roots  to 
make  it  a  little  easier  to  handle,  and  then 
with  the  strength  of  two  derricks  cast  it  on 
shore.  The  "Missouri,"  a  fine  type  of  the 
modern  snag-boat,  has  thirty-two  engines,  a 
complete  electrical  plant  and  a  floating  ma- 
chine shop.  Two  large  derricks  can  lift 
most  of  the  ordinary  snags.  A  butting 
beam  sometimes  is  used  in  dislodging  a 
snag  from  the  bottom  so  that  ropes  or 
chains  may  be  fastened  to  it  more  securely. 
A  steam  saw  is  useful  in  slicing  some  of  the 
largest  stumps  into  sections  which  can  be 
more  easily  lifted.  The  final  resource  that 


never  is  known  to  fail  is  the  "Samson." 
It  is  a  gigantic  spool  and  chain  in  which  the 
links  are  2  ^ -inch  steel  bars. 

Flower  Preservation 

Those  who  have  felt  dissatisfaction  with 
the  results  obtained  from  pressing  flowers 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  of  a  treatment  originating  in 
Germany  whereby  many  kinds  of  flowers 
may  be  dried  so  as  to  retain  their  natural 
form  and  color  and  be  preserved  indefinitely. 
A  writer  in  American  Homes  &  Gardens 
tells  us  that  the  flowers  should  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  the  blossom  has  fully  opened. 
They  must  then  be  dried  by  suspending 
from  the  stems  head  down  for  a  few  hours 
in  a  warm  room.  A  large  box  of  wood  or 
tin  should  be  made  ready  and  enough  silver 
sand  to  fill  it  procured.  The  sand  must  be 
washed  a  dozen  times  or  so  in  pure  water 
so  as  thereby  to  cleanse  it  and  then  heated 
in  an  oven  until  it  is  as  hot  as  one  can  bear 
to  handle  it. 

In  the  meantime  a  piece  of  heavy  card- 
board should  be  obtained  that  will  fit  into 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  Thru  the  bottom  of 
the  cardboard  insert  as  many  long  and 
strong  steel  pins  as  there  are  flowers  to  be 
preserved.  On  these  pins  impale  the  stalks 
of  the  flowers  so  that  the  flowers  stand  up- 
right above  the  cardboard  in  their  natural 
position.  Now  take  the  warmed  sand  in  a 
pitcher  or  paper  bag  and  gently  let  it  trickle 
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into  the  box,  but  taking  care  that  it  spreads 
evenly  so  that  all  the  flowers  may  keep 
their  vertical  position. 

When  the  sand  reaches  the  level  of  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  the  delicate  part  of  the 
operation  arrives.  Now  the  petals  must  be 
arranged  in  perfect  order  or  else  later  the 
flower  will  come  out  crumpled.  When  the 
flowers  are  entirely  buried  in  the  sand  the 
box  should  be  completely  covered  to  retain 
as  much  heat  as  possible  and  left  in  a  dry 
cupboard  for  at  least  two  days.  If  the  box 
contains  little  sand  and  the  heat  has  mostly 
escaped,  the  box  on  the  second  day  may  be 
put  in  a  moderately  heated  oven  and  re- 
heated, but  no  great  amount  of  warmth  is 
advisable. 

At  last  the  time  will  come  when  the  sand 
can  be  poured  off.  This  must  be  done  with 
extreme  gentleness,  as  the  flowers  by  this 
time  are  in  a  highly  brittle  condition.  After 
the  sand  has  been  removed,  the  flowers  can 
be  taken  from  their  steel  pins.  They  will 
then  be  found  to  be  almost  as  beautiful  and 
as  natural  as  in  life  and  will  be  ready  for 
permanent  preservation. 

Flowers  preserved  in  this  way  lend  them- 
selves especially  for  house  decoration,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to 
the  sun  light  as  they  are  then  likely  to  fade. 

Tho  sprigs  with  leaves  attached  may  be 
dried  and  preserved  in  the  same  way,  it  is 
found  that  the  intensity  of  green  somewhat 
fades  in  the  operation.  But  even  so,  care- 


fully preserved  foliage  will  be  found  greatly 
to  embellish  the  dried  flowers  in  decorating 
the  home. 

The  Hight  of  Waves 

Almost  as  old  as  the  sea  itself  is  the 
discussion  about  the  size  of  waves.  Some  of 
the  recently  published  investigations  of  an 
English  scientist,  Vaughn  Cornish,  are  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  heat  of  this  contro- 
versy, but  may,  of  course,  only  add  fuel  to 
it.  He  is  convinced  that  ship-news  reporters 
mis-state  the  facts  in  declaring  that  boats 
often  encounter  waves  80  or  90  or,  at  times, 
even  100  feet  high.  "This  hight,"  he  points 
out,  "invariably  relates  to  the  altitude  above 
the  flotation  line  of  the  superstructures 
which  have  been  deluged  with  water.  This 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  the  hight  of  a 
wave,  but  merely  the  hight  to  which  a 
body  of  water  is  thrown  when  a  wave 
breaks  on  board.  This  increases  with  the 
speed  of  the  ship,  which,  dips  her  bows,  into 
the  rising  billow  in  a  head  sea." 

Dr.  Cornish  apparently  has  no  disposition 
to  doubt  that  in  storms  of  "exceptional 
duration  as  well  as  of  more  than  ordinary 
severity,  such  as  are  not  encountered  every 
year,"  observers  have  seen  waves  that  sur- 
passed forty-five  feet  and  may  have  been 
fifty.  But  "concordant  observations,"  he 
writes,  "indicate  that  anywhere  in  the  North 
Atlantic  with  sea-room  of  from  600  up  to 
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certainly  1000  and  perhaps  2000  miles  the 
hight  of  the  waves  during  ordinarily 
strong  gales,  is  practically  constant,  being 
not  less  than  forty-three  feet." 

Without  being  able  to  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  to  the  occurrence  of 
"watery  peaks"  that  are  on  record  are 
vastly  higher,  he  adds:  "With  regard  to  the 
hight  which  is  momentarily  attained  by 
peaks  of  water  shooting  upwards  where 
waves  cross,  the  late  Lord  Kelvin  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  measured  one  sixty 
feet  high,  and  this  measurement  confirms 
the  concordant  guesses  of  several  officers 
on  North  Atlantic  liners  whom  x  have  con- 
sulted on  the  subject." 

On  the  matter  of  the  length  of  waves,  Dr. 
Cornish  testifies  that  he  has  never  seen  one 
that  appeared  to  be  more  than  400  feet. 
The  waves  of  the  Pacific,  he  believes,  are 
no  higher  and  no  longer  than  those  in  the 
Atlantic. 

His  information  concerning  Lake  Super- 
ior— where  waves  supposedly  run  higher 
than  in  any  other  of  the  chain  of  Great 
Lakes — -is  that  in  "unusually  severe  storms" 
such  as  are  met  with  at  intervals  of  several 
years,  waves  may  be  encountered,  in  deep 
water,  that  have  a  hight  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  and  a  length  of  275  to  325 
feet. 

Morocco  Under  French  Rule 

Now  that  France  has  established  her  au- 
thority in  Morocco,  and  there  are  no  fre- 
quent military  incidents  to  report,  the 
American  press  is  silent  as  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  protectorate,  yet  the  real 
history  of  the  French  in  Morocco  is  only 
just  beginning;  the  record,  that  is,  of  a 
backward  nation  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  the  most  highly  civilized.  If  one  may 
accept  the  view  of  the  Paris  Temps,  the 
Residence-General  is  applying  itself  to  the 
development  of  the  country  economically, 
socially  and  politically,  while  respecting,  so 
far  as  practicable,  local  laws  and  customs. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  protec- 
torate dispensaries  had  been  opened  in 
towns  where  French  consulates  existed,  as. 
also  in  the  centers  of  the  Shawia.  These 
are  being  systematized,  and  a  mobile  serv- 
ice has  been  added,  besides  secondary  dis- 
pensaries wherever  there  are  military  posts. 
Already  this  hospital  system  has  checked 
the  pest — which  broke  out  among  the  Douk- 
kalas.,  and  again  at  Casablanca.  Moreover 
the  country  is  being  provided  with  better 
educational  facilities,  especially  at  Casa- 
blanca, where,  in  October,  there  were  only 
400  students  in  the  French  schools. 


The  Moors  are  endowed  with  the  com- 
mercial instinct  more  highly  than  with 
some  others,  and  the  influx  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Europeans,  soldiers  and  others,  has 
presented  an  opportunity  to  which  the  na- 
tives are  not  blind.  Public  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  in  progress;  Casablanca's 
port  facilities  have  already  been  improved; 
roads  and  railways  are  under  construction. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  peace. 

The  Democratic  King  of  Spain 

The  young  King  of  Spain  is  not  planning 
to  visit  America,  as.  some  newspapers  re- 
cently reported,  but  we  doubt  not  that  he 
would  enjoy  the  voyage.  Alfonso  XIII  would 
admire  some  of  our  American  qualities, 
and  would  find  it  easy  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  our  society.  He  is,  indeed,  a  highly 
adaptable  young  man:  and  nothing  reflects 
his  likeness  to  other  pleasure-lovers  of  all 
ages  than  the  fact  that  he  spends  much  of 
his  time  "incognito"  in  Paris.  There  he  es- 
capes some  of  the  Boredom  of  Being  a 
King  (not  a  bad  subject  for  musical  com- 
edy or  Mr.  Shaw). 

Alfonso's  democratic  leanings  were 
shown  in  an  uncommon  way  some  weeks 
ago  when  he  called  to  the  Palace  at  Madrid 
Senor  Azcarate,  leader  of  the  Republican- 
Socialist  Union,  and  talked  with  him  there 
for  an  hour,  not  only  about  the  newly  or- 
ganized Institute  of  Social  Reforms  pre- 
sided over  by  Senor  Azcarate,  but  of  the 
general  political  situation.  According  to  the 
political  editor  of  the  Paris  Temps,  who  is 
usually  accurate  in  discussions  of  this  kind, 
the  King  told  the  Republican  leader  that  he 
held  his  constitutional  powers  to  be  identi- 
cal with  those  of  a  republican  president; 
that  he  should  in  future  consult  the  leaders 
of  the  anti-dynastic  parties  as  well  as  the 
monarchists ;  that  he  would  not  oppose  such 
liberal  policies  as.  religious  toleration,  edu- 
cational and  electoral  reforms,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  old  age  pensions.  The  young 
King  and  the  Socialist  found  themselves 
one  upon  the  need  of  closer  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics. 

The  rumor  of  the  trip  to  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  found  its  starting- 
point  in  Alfonso's  remark  that  he  should 
even  like  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  as  his  aunt 
the  Infanta  Isabella  did  when  Argentina 
celebrated  its  centenary  of  independence. 
As  to  Morocco,  he  confessed  that  responsi- 
bilities there  had  made  the  military  burden 
upon  Spain  relatively  too  heavy  for  her 
European  position  and  prosperity.  Senor 
Azcarate  left  the  royal  palace  "as  republi- 
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can  as  when  he  went  in,"  but  more  sym- 
pathetic, than  before  in  his  feeling  for  his 
tactful  monarch. 

Alfonso  will,  it  is  said,  discuss  govern- 
mental problems  with  other  leaders  of  the 
Opposition:  Senors  Lerron,  Iglesias,  etc. 
Some  students  of  European  politics  sug- 
gest that  the  rallying  of  moderate  Republi- 
cans to  the  royal  standard  is  now  to  be 
looked  for,  and  the  fusion  of  royalist  ex- 
tremists and  Carlists  as  an  Opposition. 
This  is,  perhaps,  too  far-reaching  a  deduc- 
tion. But  the  frivolous  King  of  Spain 
seems  to  be  a  Spaniard  before  he  is  a 
King — a  citizen  as  well  as  a  figure-head. 


Hearing  in  Halls 

A  member  of  the  Franch  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Castex,  has  reported  to  that 
learned  organization  upon  his  researches 
into  acoustics.  He  recalls  that  this  science 
was  not  unknown  to  Greek  and  Roman 
architects;  he  points  to  their  successful 
solution  of  its  problems  in  the  case  of  the 
Theater  of  Dionysos  at  Athens  and  in  that 
of  Taormina  in  Sicily.  Vitruvius  informs, 
us  that  the  ancients  placed  vases  of  clay 
or  earthenware  in  the  walls  of  their  audi- 
toriums and  that  these  vessels  reinforced 
the  voices  of  actors  or  orators. 

After  studying  a  great  number  of  pub- 
lic halls,  Dr.  Castex  reports  that  the  chief 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  deadnes.s 
(surdite),  resonance  and  echoes.  The  ma- 
terials us.ed  in  construction  tend  to  pro- 
duce or  counteract  these  faults.  Marble, 
woodwork  and  glass  are  resonant  materials ; 
draperies  are  absorbent;  stone  and  plaster, 
neutral.  As  buildings  grow  old  and  dry  out 
tney  tend  to  improve  acoustically. 

Among  auditoriums  remarkable  for  their 
acoustics  are  the  ancient  Roman  theater  of 
Orange,  in  southern  France  (it  is  still  in 
use);  la  Scala,  the  Milanese  opera  house; 
San  Carlo,  Naples;  the  theater  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Among  churches  cele- 
brated acoustically  are  Saint  Peter's  at 
Rome  and  the  cathedral  of  Bourges.  In 
general,  it  is  oblong  rooms,  without  cupolas, 
deep  boxes,  or  highly  ornate  decoration, 
that  most  favor  sound.  But  even  in  the 
best  auditorium  there  are  seats  from  which 
one  hears  speech  or  music  better  than  any- 
where else,  while  "dead  spots"  are  not  un- 
known in  some  theaters :  points  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  clearest  diction. 
And  some  halls  are  much  better  for  orators 
than  for  musicians,  while  in  others  it  is 
just  the  other  way  round. 


The  Heredity  of  Hair  Color 

When  examined  under  the  microscope 
human  hair  discloses  two  kinds  of  pigment, 
and  only  two,  a  reddish  yellow  and  a  sepia 
brown.  These  two  colors  are  independent 
factors  in  heredity  and  may  occur  separate- 
ly or  in  combination.  The  yellow  seems  to 
be  a  diffuse  pigment,  but  the  brown  occurs 
in  granules  or  specks.  The  size  and  num- 
ber of  the  granules,  as  well  as  the  intensity 
of  the  pigment,  vary  in  differently  colored 
hair.  The  intensity  of  the  yellow  pigment 
also  varies  so  as  to  form  different  shades  of 
red,  while  a  combination  of  red  with  brown 
gives  some  of  the  more  sober  shades  of  red 
hair.  When  the  brown  pigment  is  intense 
it  forms  black,  and  if  red  be  present  in  such 
cases  it  is  completely  covered. 

Red  hair  is  best  seen  when  brown  is  ab- 
sent, and  when  two  bright,  red-haired  peo- 
ple marry  all  their  children  will  have  red 
hair,  for  there  will  be  no  brown  pigment  to 
cover  it  over.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
black  or  very  dark  brown-haired  person  of 
unmixed  origin  marries  another  with  red 
hair,  none  of  the  children  will  have  red  hair, 
but  if  the  dark-haired  parent  in  such  a 
union  has  red  hair  in  his  ancestry,  then  half 
of  the  children  will  have  red  hair.  When 
there  is  red  hair  in  the  immediate  ancestry 
of  both  parents,  altho  both  may  have  dark 
hair,  then  a  few  of  the  children — three- 
sixteenths  in  the  long  run — will  have  red 
hair. 

In  the  blond-to-black  series  we  find  that 
the  intensity  of  the  hair  color  in  the  off- 
spring does  not  exceed  that  of  the  darker 
parent.  Thus,  two  blond-haired  parents  have 
only  blond-haired  children.  The  parents  can- 
not transmit  what  they  themselves  lack. 
When  one  parent  has  flaxen  hair  and  the 
other  light  brown,  then  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  will  have  hair  of  a  light  brown 
shade.  When  one  parent  has  dark  brown 
or  black  hair  and  the  other  light  brown 
then  about  half  of  the  children  will  have 
dark  and  half  light  brown  hair,  that  is  to 
say,  half  in  a  population  of  some  size.  In  a 
family  of  only  two  children  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  one  dark  and  one  light-haired 
child,  but  this  would  be  a  very  rare  chance 
indeed.  The  collection  and  interpretation  of 
statistics  of  hair  color  are  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  hair  of  the  young  is 
frequently  much  lighter  than  in  adult 
life,  while  the  hair  of  the  adult,  when 
mixed  with  gray,  is  not  infrequently  re- 
ported as  of  a  lighter  shade  than  it  really 
possesses. 

Gertrude  C.  Davenport. 


THE  PROPOSED  NORTH  RIVER  BRIDGE 
This  bridge,   as   planned,  will  have   a  total  length   of  7,340  feet,   including  anchorages,   with  a   single 

span  of  3,100  feet,  over  the  Hudson  River. 


The  Hudson  River  Bridge 

The  North  River  Bridge  to  connect  New 
York  City  and  the  Jersey  shore  was  con- 
ceived and  demonstrated  feasible  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  Hon.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  formerly 
Bridge  Commissioner,  and  now  building  the 
world's  greatest  railroad  bridge,  the  Hell 
Gate  Arch  Bridge. 

The  great  cost  including  terminals  of 
something  like  100  million  dollars  has  al- 
ways been  the  deterrent  factor,  but  now  the 
growth  of  the  city's  traffic  and  the  demand 
for  more  economical  and  efficient  freight 
handling  and  use  of  dockage  facilities  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  Mr.  Lindenthal's 
project  has  become  financially  possible. 

The  matter  is  now  up  before  Congress 
for  an  extension  of  charter.  As  soon  as  the 
desired  extension  is  obtained  the  combina- 
tion of  the  railroads,  public  service  corpora- 
tions, and  counties  whose  real  estate  by  the 
construction  of  this  bridge  will  jump  from 
farm  land  to  city  lot  prices,  has  progressed 
sufficiently  far  to  insure  its  construction. 

The  bridge  will  cross  the  Hudson  River  in 
one  great  span  twice  the  length  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  and  at  a  height  to  permit 
the  largest  vessels,  to  pass  beneath.  There  will 
be  tracks  for  through  passenger  traffic,  for 
suburban  passenger  traffic,  for  through 
freight  and  for  local  freight,  as  well  as  for 
surface  and  elevated  railroads.  A  promenade 
will  be  one  of  its  features  and  ample  road- 
way for  the  use  of  trucks  and  automobiles. 
The  automobile  traffic  alone  will  be  one  of 
the  most  noted,  though  not  financially  im- 
portant, factors  of  the  bridge,  as  the  thou- 
sands of  car  owners  who  are  practically  de- 
prived of  the  pleasures  of  Jersey  roads. 

A  Live  School  Under  the  Live  Oaks 

The  influence  of  climate  on  architecture 
is  nowhere  better  illustrated  in  this  coun- 
try than  by  the  old  California  missions. 
Built  by  men  used  to  sister  climes  of  sun- 
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shine,  they  fit  into  their  Southern  setting 
as  deftly  as  tho  the  handiwork  of  some 
great  Cellini.  Low-browed,  majestic  with 
the  simplicity  of  strength,  and  mellow  with 
sunshine,  such  structures  as  the  old  church 
of  San  Juan  Captistrano  or  the  mission  at 
Santa  Barbara,  relieved  against  the  soft 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  and 
shaded  with  live  oaks,  furnish  the  richest 
architectural  heritage  that  the  country 
possesses.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
very  best  practical  fact  of  the  absence  of 
s.now  is  what  allows  these  buildings,  like 
those  in  Southern  Spain,  to  nestle  so 
gracefully  close  to  the  ground,  as  tho  they 
had  grown  there.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
stilted  up  above  thaw. 

In  designing  the  group  of  new  buildings 
for  Throop  Institute  at  Pasadena,  the 
architects,  have  invested  this  legacy  of 
Spanish  art  in  the  interests  of  education 
with  rare  skill.  The  cold  Gothic  form  would 
be  as  much  out  of  place  here  as  an  Eskimo. 
Low-browed  long  structures  with  neutral, 
red-tiled  roofs,  connected  by  means  of  long 
spans  of  airy  sunlit  arcade,  and  ornamented 
with  a  central  crown  of  Spanish  Renais- 
sance— the  Administration  Building  shown 
in  the  picture — this  is  the  sort  of  inspira- 
tion that  stamps  an  architect  as  an  artist. 

It  is  an  old  form  applied  to  modern  con- 
struction. All  the  material  is  heavily  re- 
inforced concrete,  costing  about  25  cents  a 
cubic  foot,  of  which  there  are  800,000  in 
the  central  building  here  shown.  The  aim 
has  been  to  link  utility  with  beauty.  For 
example,  a  dome  was  necessary  to  lift  this 
central  coronet  above  its  surrounding  set- 
ting of  plain  mission  structures,  but  the 
dome  is  justified  by  its  employment  as  a 
reference  library,  the  library  application 
having  been  suggested  by  the  Radcliffe 
Camera  at  Oxford.  The  campus  gets  im- 
mediate "atmosphere"  from  forty  great 
live  oaks,  among  which  the  buildings  are  all 
to  oe  grouped  without  the  destruction  of  a 
tree. 


WHAT  CONGRESS  IS  DOING 
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The  Institute  sets  applied  sciences  at  the 
center  of  its  curriculum,  but  surrounds 
these  with  a  border  of  essential  humanities. 
Architecturally,  this  emphasis  is  expressed 
by  Alexander  Stirling  Calden's  heroic  fig- 
ures of  the  Humanities,  grouped  with  En- 
ergy and  Science  over  the  archways  of  the 
main  building.  But  the  Institute  thinks  that 
some  cultural  studies  are  most  practical 
and  needful.  It  believes  that  the  English 
language  is  the  chief  tool  in  the  engineer's 
kit;  and  requires  four  years'  study  of  it, 
instead  of  the  one-year  requirement  of  most 
engineering  courses  elsewhere.  It  believes 
that  the  young  engineer  must  also  know  at 
least  one  continental  language,  besides 
American  history  and  civics  and  business 
law.  It  believes  that  his  first  object  should 
be  serviceable  citizenship,  and  that  in  this 
direction  he  has  an  unusual  chance — as  a 
civic  engineer,  if  you  please.  It  has  no  elec- 
tives,  but  many  "prescriptives,"  appointed 
according  to  individual  talents  or  needs.  It 
has  one  instructor  for  every  group  of  three 
students,  and  gives  much  attention  to  re- 
search. It  requires  fifteen  units  for  admis- 
sion and  four  years  of  hard  work  for  grad- 
uation. It  is  not  a  place  for  boys  to  play, 


but  for  men  to  work  in.  Half  of  the  stu- 
dents earn  their  own  way,  largely  thru 
a  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  city  of 
Pasadena,  where  they  are  employed  dur- 
ing certain  hours  in  the  public  works,  such 
as  lighting.  Their  wage  is  based  on  effici- 
ency; it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  they 
earn.  The  best  of  them  are  rewarded  with 
travel  scholarships,  for  Throop  believes  in 
the  educative  value  of  travel,  sending  its 
brightest  men  to  "the  East"  and  to  Europe 
every  summer. 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

The  Senate  has  passed  by  a  vote  of  47 
to  23  (one  more  than  the  required  two- 
thirds)  a  resolution  submitting  to  the 
States  a  Constitutional  amendment  making 
the  Presidential  term  six  years  and  forbid- 
ding the  re-election  of  a  President.  Passage 
of  it  in  the  House  is  expected.  Approval  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  would  exclude 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
If  ratified  before  the  end  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
term  of  four  years  it  would  add  two  years 
to  his  term.  During  the  three  days'  debate 
it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roose- 


A  LIVE  COLLEGE  UNDER  A  LIVE  OAK 
The  new   Administration   Building  of   the  Throop   Polytechnic    Institute    at    Pasadena,    California. 
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velt's  friends  that  the  resolution  was  aimed 
at  him.  For  it  28  Democrats  and  19  Republi- 
cans voted;  in  the  negative  were  19  Republi- 
cans, 3  Progressives  and  1  Democrat.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  10  Senators 
voted  for  Mr.  Bristow's  amendment  per- 
mitting the  recall  of  a  President  at  any- 
biennial  Congressional  election.  A  resolu- 
tion for  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates  at 
primaries  and  for  direct  election  by  the 
people  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  32  to  35. 

Tariff  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  come  to  an  end.  A 
Democratic  caucus  will  decide  whether  re- 
vision shall  be  undertaken  by  separate 
schedules  or  in  one  comprehensive  bill.  Only 
one  more  State  is  needed  for  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  income  tax  amendment,  and  this 
State  will  be  obtained  within  a  short  time. 
Expecting  ratification,  the  Democrats  will 
prepare  a  bill  for  an  income  tax,  to  yield 
about  $100,000,000  of  annual  revenue. 

Senators  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina; 
Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Warren,  of 
Wyoming,  have  been  re-elected.  Other  elec- 
tions las.t  week  were  as  follows:  William 
Hughes,  Democrat,  in  New  Jersey;  W.  P. 
Thompson,  Democrat,  Kansas;  Morris  Shep- 
pard,  Democrat,  Texas;  Key  Pittman, 
Democrat,  Nevada;  Willard  Saulsbury, 
Democrat,  Delaware.  The  Democratic  party 
will  surely  have  a  majority  of  one  in  the 
new  Senate  and  this  majority  may  be  in- 
creased to  two  or  three. 

Pebbles 

Stude — Don't  you  ever  sweep  under  the 
carpet? 

Janitor — Yassuh;  I  always  sweeps  every- 
thing  under  the   carpet. — Yale  Record.     ■ 

"What  has  become  of  Miss  Snooks?  She 
was  going  in  for  theosophy  when  I  saw 
her   last." 

"She  married  a  restaurant  man  and  is 
studying    dishpantheism." — Judge. 

Johnnie — I  wish  I  could  be  Tommy  Jones. 

Mother — Why?  You  are  stronger  than 
he  is,  you  have  a  better  home,  more  toys, 
and  more  pocket  money. 

Johnnie — Yes,  I  know;  but  he  can  wiggle 
his    ears. — Milwaukee   Sentinel. 

Binks — I  certainly  admire  the  inventor 
of  the  steam  engine. 

Jinks — Man  of  iron  constitution,  eh? 

Binks — No;  man  of  great  engineuity, 
see? 

Jinks — Watt's  his  name? — Princeton 
Tiger. 


One  Day  More. — She — But  will  you  love 
me  in  cold  December  as  you  do  in  balmy 
June? 

He — More,  darling! 

She— More? 

He — Sure!  There's  one  more  day  in  De- 
cember.— Pelican. 

The  difference  between  (1)  a  gardener, 
(2)  a  billiard  player,  (3)  a  gentleman  and 
(4)  a  exton,  is:  the  first  minds  his  peas; 
the  second  minds  his  cues;  the  third  minds 
his  p's  and  q's,  and  the  fourth  minds  his 
keys  and  pews.  Now,  Reginald  Von  Hoten- 
berg,  strike  if  you  dare! — Punch  Bowl. 

"Casey,"  said  Pat,  "how  do  yez  tell  th' 
age  of  a  tu-u-rkey?" 

"Oi  can  always  tell  by  the  teeth,"  said 
Casey. 

"By  the  teeth!"  exclaimed  Pat.  "But  a 
tu-u-rkey  has  no  teeth." 

"No,"  admitted  Casey,  "but  Oi  have."— 
London  Opinion. 

Lecturer — All  statistics  prove  that  the 
blonde  woman  is  more  difficult  to  get  along 
with  than  the  brunette. 

Astonished  Man  in  the  Audience  (start- 
ing up) — Are  you  certain  of  that  fact? 

Lecturer — It  is  a  fact. 

Astonished  Man — Then  I  believe  my 
wife's  black  hair  is  dyed. — London  Opinion. 

CARTOON  OF  THE  WEEK. 
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JUDGE  :  "Madam,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
step  aside.  Here  is  that  venerable  man  Mr.  Justice 
Precedent." — (Boardman  Robinson  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.) 


HI 

In  the  Realm  of  Insurance 

By  W.  E.  Underwood 

HI 

The  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Policy 

In  a  message  to  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, commending  to  the  consideration  of 
that  body  a  proposal  to  amend  the  standard 
fire  insurance  policy,  Governor  Sulzer  ob- 
serves: "The  provisions  of  the  policy 
should  be  made  so  simple,  so  short,  and  so 
clear  that  the  rights  of  both  are  apparent, 
and  the  interests  of  both  are  safeguarded." 
This  is  true  of  every  document  which  at- 
tempts to  define  the  duties,  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  two  or  more  parties  to 
any  undertaking.  The  court  records  are 
monumental  evidence  of  the  failure,  in  some 
particular,  of  the  best  of  these  efforts.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  will  of  a  man  of 
affairs  s.o  experienced,  a  lawyer  so  learned 
and  a  writer  s.o  skilful  as  was  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  was  not  incontestable.  Simplicity, 
brevity  and  clarity  are  prime  virtues  in  any 
legal  instrument,  and  if  tne  standard  fire 
insurance  policy  can  be  heightened  in  these 
attributes  without  abridging  its  general  ef- 
fectiveness, the  improvement  should  be 
made. 

But  when  Governor  Sulzer  asserts,  as  he 
does,  that  the  present  standard  policy  "is 
filled  with  perils  to  the  innocent,"  he  indi- 
cates, a  condition  that  does  not  exist.  To  find 
room  for  the  simplification  of  the  contract, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  endow  it  with  de* 
fects  which  it  does  not  contain.  To  say  that 
it  embodies  "a  mass  of  technical  conditions 
and  provisions  that  the  people  find  most 
difficult  to  understand,"  is  to  describe  al- 
most any  instrument  of  equal  length  and 
of  ultifarious  covenants,  exprest  in  the 
somewhat  ancient  tautological  phraseology 
peculiar  to  the  legal  profession.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  that  particular,  the  standard 
policy  is,  by  comparison,  exceptionally  mod- 
ern. Very  few  compositions  which  remain 
unread  are  understood  by  those  who  own 
them;  and  the  neglect  of  insured  persons  to 
read  the  contracts  they  have  entered  into 
with  their  insurers,  is  notorious. 

If  the  New  York  form  is  in  need  of  re- 
vision that  fact  should  be  ascertained  by  a 
properly  constituted  commission  after  care- 
ful investigation.  It  is  a  kind  of  work 
which  prospers  best  when  haste  is.  made 
slowly.  The  need  for  changes  must  be  well 
demonstrated  and  the  method  of  making 
them  must  be  scrupulously  weighed. 


Choosing  a  Life  Company 

The  editor  of  this  department  is  constant- 
ly in  receipt  of  letters  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  asking  if  the  inquirers 
should  take  insurance  in  certain  life  insur- 
ance companies  which  they  name.  Most  of 
the  companies  indicated  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  organization,  small  as  to  num- 
ber of  members  and  volume  of  insurance 
outstanding  and,  altho  entirely  solvent, 
have  yet  to  prove  themselves. 

New  companies  should  expect  to  win 
their  way,  securing  first  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  the  people  immediately  around 
them,  and  slowly  extending  their  fields  of 
operation  as  they  grow  in  bulk  and 
strength. 

Financial  solvency  is  not  the  only  requi- 
site. Character  is — well,  we  think  character 
is  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Men  and 
women  can  afford,  perhaps,  to  take  chances 
in  purchasing  almost  any  commodity  of  use, 
and  escape  serious  injury  if  the  experiment 
turns  out  unfavorably;  but  they  play  with 
fire  when  they  gamble  on  the  quality  of 
their  life  insurance.  The  best  is  none  too 
good.  Why  ask  advice  as  to  the  desirability 
of  compartively  unknown  companies? 
Doesn't  the  question  imply  a  doubt  in  the 
inquirer's  mind? 

It  is  time  which  proves  a  life  insurance 
company.  Some  there  are  which  are  quite 
mature  that  are  negligible — like  Tomlin- 
son,  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  fitting  in  no- 
where. There  are  others  of  the  same  age, 
the  achievements  of  which  are  a  glory  to 
the  human  race.  They  have  striven  to  be 
useful,  they  have  character  and  individual- 
ity. To  the  person  who  can  afford  to  carry 
only  a  limited  amount  of  life  insurance,  it 
is  of  those  in  the  last  named  class,  he 
should  choose.  "Make  assurance  doubly  sure 
and  take  a  bond  of  Fate." 

Amzi  Dodd 

Judge  Amzi  Dodd,  eminent  in  law,  math- 
ematics and  life  underwriting,  died  January 
22  last,  at  the  little  village  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  where  he  was  born  nearly  ninety 
years  ago.  Judge  Dodd  attained  distinction 
in  the  three  callings  to  which  he  devoted 
himself.  He  filled  the  offices  of  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  and  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals;  and  he  served,  first  as  matho- 
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matician,  then  later  as  president  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company. 
His  contributions  to  the  cause  of  mutual  life 
insurance  are  of  extraordinary  value.  He 
formulated  and  put  into  practicable  op- 
eration the  system  of  automatic  extension 
thru  which  the  cash  equities  in  policies,  in 
the  event  of  lapse,  were  applied  as  premi- 
ums to  keep  such  policies  in  force  for  their 
full  face  amount  for  such  length  of  time 
as  the  fund  would  purchase.  Thru  this  sys- 
tem thousands  of  beneficiaries  who  were  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  any  insurance  due 
them,  have  received  unexpected  and  much 
needed  assistance.  Judge  Amzi  Dodd  also 
formulated  the  principle  that  all  members 
of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  were 
equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  every  ad- 
vance, every  improvement  made;  and  as 
new  benefits  became  practicable,  he  made 
them  retroactive  in  their  application,  re- 
gardless of  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  in  contracts  issued  prior  to  their 
adoption.  In  1902  Judge  Dodd  retired  from 
active  service  but  retained  his  seat  as  a 
trustee. 

The  Aetna  Life 

The  agency  force  of  the  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Hartford  did  some  ac- 
tive and  effective  work  during  the  year 
1912,  for  it  placed  on  the  company's  books 
the  sum  of  $53,204,479  of  new  insurance, 
carrying  the  total  in  force  to  nearly  335 
millions,  and  making  a  net  gain  in  that 
respect  of  $16,321,722.  Large  gains  mark 
every  department  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness, which  includes,  in  addition  to  life  in- 
surance, personal,  accident,  health,  liability 
in  its  various  forms,  automobile,  burglary, 
plate  glass,  etc.  The  premiums  for  the  year 
were  $18,150,699,  a  gain  over  1911  of  $978,- 
815;  the  entire  income  was.  $23,950,359;  a 
gain  of  $1,955,663;  and  the  total  assets  at 
December  31  were  $110,523,775,  a  gain  of 
$5,768,240.  The  Aetna  carries  liberal  re- 
serve iunds  for  the  security  of  its  several 
departments.  Its,  life  policy  reserve  is  valued 
at  $86,942,660;  its.  combined  accident,  health 
and  liability  reserve  is  calculated  at  $2,629,- 
241 ;  its  liability  claim  reserve  is  $2,440,- 
392;  in  addition  to  which  it  maintains  a 
special  reserve  of  $760,106  for  contingen- 
cies. The  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  including  liberal  allowances  for  all 
purposes,  shows  total  liabilities  of  $98,601,- 
043,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  security  of 
policyholders  of  $11,922,732.  In  its  pub- 
lisht  statement  the  company  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  amortized  value  of  its 
bonds  as  provided  by  the  law  of  New  York 


snows  a  value  greater  than  the  market 
value  it  uses  in  making  up  the  account  by 
$1,400,686.  This,  under  New  York  Depart- 
ment valuation,  would  increase  the  assets 
and  surplus  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  Springfield  F.  &  M. 

The  year  1912,  its  sixty-fourth,  was  a 
prosperous  one  with  the  Springfield  F.  & 
M.  Insurance  Company  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  its  recorded  gains  in  premium  and 
total  income,  assets  and  surplus  indicate. 
The  balance  sheet  as  December  31  shows 
total  assets,  $11,056,692,  an  increase  of 
$648,845;  unearned  premium  reserve, 
$5,001,291;  total  liabilities,  $7,790,639;  and 
surplus  to  policyholders,  $5,266,054,  a  gain 
in  the  last  item  of  $395,346.  The  company's 
premium  income  for  the  year  reached  the 
handsome  total  of  $5,456,731,  which  was 
larger  than  that  of  1911  by  $212,102.  A 
glance  at  the  list  of  securities  in  which  the 
Springfield's  assets  are  invested,  indicates 
the  care  and  judgment  exercised  by  Presi- 
dent Damon  in  directing  the  company's 
financial  policy.  We  find  State,  county  and 
municipal  bonds,  $392,730;  railroad  bonds, 
$271,750;  miscellaneous  bonds,  $139,000; 
railroad  stocks,  $3,278,800;  bank  stocks, 
$2,003,516;  miscellaneous  stocks,  $1,245,000; 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  $1,716,370;  real 
estate  owned,  $300,000;  cash  on  hand  and 
in  course  of  transmission,  $1,656,887. 

Penn  Mutual  Life 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  is  a  record  of  substantial  prog- 
ress in  every  department  of  the  company's 
business.  The  total  assets  at  the  end  of 
1912  were  $134,375,486,  a  gain  for  the  year 
or  $7,892,335;  the  policy  reserves  advanced 
$8,192,475,  to  a  total  of  $115,572,722;  pre- 
mium income  aggregating  $20,876,369, 
shows  an  increase  of  $1,239,874;  while  the 
gain  in  gross  income,  was  $1,720,056 — 
totaling  at  $27,657,843.  The  sum  of  all  the 
payments  made  to  policyholders  was  $14,- 
838,658,  which  was  $2,158,294  more  than 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  company's 
agency  work  last  year  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful with  22,728  policies  insuring  $76,- 
986,181  of  new  paid-for  business,'  a  gain 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $3,851,880  oi  in- 
surance; and  the  outstanding  insurance  at 
209,306  policies  for  $564,977,398,  register 
an  increase  in  that  item  of  $32,427,301. 
The  total  payments  to  policy  holders  since 
organization  is  $162,354,483. 
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The  Virginia  Fire  and  Marine 

The  annual  financial  statement  of  the 
Virginia  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  the  eighty-first 
01  that  sterling  old  Southern  company.  It 
shows  total  assets  of  $1,641,608,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  invested  in  stock  and 
bond  securities  of  a  high  order.  The  Vir- 
ginia F.  &  M.  is  a  conservative  fire  under- 
writer, and  while  its  yearly  gains  are  al- 
ways substantial  they  are  not,  in  a  com- 
parative sense,  large.  The  gain  in  assets 
was  $30,520,  while  the  unearned  premium 
reserve  increased  but  $18,190,  indicating  a 
proportionately  small  increase  in  outstand- 
ing policy  liability  and  a  careful  selection 
of  risks.  The  net  surplus,  at  December  31 
was  $620,548,  which,  with  the  cash  capital 
of  $250,000,  places  the  policy  holders'  sur- 
plus security  at  $870,548. 

The  Home  Life 

During  the  year  1912  the  Home  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  wrote  $14,- 
315,000  new  insurance,  which  was  nearly  a 
million  and  a  naif  more  than  the  total  of 

1911,  and  closed  the  twelvemonth  with 
$110,647,000  in  force.  The  total  premium 
receipts  were  $4,023,298;  and  it  paid  its 
policyholders  for  death  claims,  matured  en- 
dowments, dividends,  etc.,  $2,937,060 — the 
cash  dividends  aggregating  $512,697,  which 
was  $28,000  more  than  the  sum  distributed 
the  year  before.  The  annual  statement 
^hows  gains  in  assets  and  surplus.  The  total 
funds  on  January  1  were  $27,767,931,  a 
gain  of  $882,369;  and  the  surplus  stood  at 
$1,917,903,  a  gain  of  $54,410.  The  Home 
carries  its  deferred  dividends  as  a  liability 
and  as  that  fund  increased  $109,000  during 

1912,  totaling  at  the  end  of  the  year  at 
$2,544,000,  the  surplus  noted  above  is  free 
and  clear  of  all  demands.  In  addition  to 
these  surplus  gains,  the  company's  man- 
agement set  aside  a  special  reserve  of  $180,- 
000  last  year  as  a  protection  against  un- 
foreseen contingencies  of  every  character. 
The  company's  mortality  experience  in  1912 
was  exceptionally  favorable. 

Kimmel  Again  to  the  Front 

A  prisoner  in  the  Pike  County  jail  at 
Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  who  when  arrested 
gave  his  name  as  Henry  Thurman,  believing 
himself  to  be  near  death  a  short  time  ago, 
exprest  a  desire  to  make  a  confession.  In 


the  course  of  the  revelation  about  himself 
and  his  career,  he  asserted  that  he  was  one 
George  A.  Kimmel,  formerly  of  Niles,  Mich., 
and  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  who  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  Arkansas  City  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  real  Kimmel  car- 
ried a  comparatively  large  amount  of  life 
insurance,  a  portion  of  which  was  paid  to 
his  beneficiaries.  The  New  York  Life  had 
issued  a  policy  for  $25,000,  but  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  death  sub- 
mitted, and  has  since  persistently  contested 
the  claim.  A  queer  feature  of  the  case  lies 
in  the  fact  that  one  White,  an  inmate  of  a 
State  prison,  "confessed"  several  years  ago 
that  he  was  Kimmel  and,  altho  his  identity 
as  such  was  denied  by  the  real  Kimmel's 
mother,  opinion  in  Niles,  where  the  genuine 
man  of  that  name  was  reared,  was  pretty 
well  divided  on  the  question.  The  man  now 
in  the  Bowling  Green  jail  is  recovering 
from  the  illness  he  imagined  was  mortal 
and  continues  to  stand  by  his  confession. 
The  county  authorities  who  have  investi- 
gated the  story  are  convinced  that  he  is 
Kimmel. 

Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company 

To  the  student  of  insurance  history  there 
is  something  unusual  and,  in  a  way,  fas- 
cinating about  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company,  the 
habitat  of  which  is  the  miniature  city  of 
Glens  Falls  in  mid-eastern  New  York.  Mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  United  States  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  city  only  through  the 
fire  insurance  company;  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  other  community  of  the  same  popu- 
lation which  contains  a  financial  institution 
of  like  size  which  in  every  particular  meas- 
ures up  to  the  achievements  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  only  of  the  world's  largest 
trading  centers.  Here  is  a  town  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  people  which  for  upward 
of  sixty  years  has  been  the  home  of  a  com- 
pany of  $200,000  capital  that  paid  its  stock- 
holders in  1912  a  cash  dividend  oi  $210,000 
and  a  stock  dividend  of  $300,000;  the  in- 
come of  which  exceeded  its  losses  and  ex- 
penses by  more  than  $400,000;  and  which 
turned  the  end  of  the  year  with  invested 
assets  of  $5,719,168,  of  which  $2,485,506 
was  net  surplus  over  all  liabilities.  Nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  assets  is  surplus. 
Viewed  as  an  underwriting  institution,  the 
Glens  Falls  has  no  superior  in. the  world  of 
underwriting;  as  a  financial  institution  its 
history  is,  one  of  marvelous  SUCC< 
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Falling  Meat  Supply 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  reportv 
concerning  animals  on  farms  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  is  now  available 
It  shows  that  altho  the  number  of  horses 
and  mules  increased  in  1912,  the  number 
of  food  animals  declined,  the  losses,  having 
been  about  as  follows:  swine,  4,200,000; 
sheep,  880,000;  cows,  200,000;  other  cattle, 
1,230,000.   The  numbers  are  shown  below: 

1912.  1913.  * 

Cows     20,699,000  20,497,000 

Other    cattle    37,260,000  36,030,000 

Sheep     52,362,000  51,482,000 

Swine     65,410,000  61,178,000 

Horses     20,509,000  20,567,000 

Mules     4,362,000  4,386,000 

While  the  number  of  food  animals  was 
less,  the  market  value  of  them  rose,  as  con- 
sumers well  know.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  that  the  values  were  increased 
in  twelve  months  by  the  following  addi- 
tions: cows,  $107,000,000,  or  13  per  cent; 
other  cattle,  $159,500,000,  or  20  per  cent; 
swine,  $79,750,000,  or  15  per  cent;  sheep, 
$21,500,000,  or  12  per  cent.  That  is  to  say, 
the  value  of  the  36,030,000  cattle  was 
greater  by  $159,500,000  than  that  of  the 
37,260,000  one  year  earlier.  Automobiles 
did  not  prevent  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  horses,  and  the  number  of  mules  was 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Currency  Legislation 

It  is  said  that  Governor  Wilson  thinks 
currency  reform  is  not  less  important  than 
tariff  revision,  but  no  one  appears  to  know 
whether  currency  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  extra  session.  Mr.  Under- 
wood, it  is  asserted,  desires  that  the  session 
shall  take  up  nothing  but  the  tariff.  More 
than  half  of  the  present  members  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  not  be  members  of  it  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. On  this  account  there  will  be  delay. 
Part  of  the  present  committee  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Money  Trust  inquiry,  and  an- 
other part,  led  by  Chairman  Glass,  has 
been  taking  the  testimony  of  bankers  as  to 
currency  reform.  Legislation  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  banking  and  currency 
system  ought  rxt  to  be  deferred  for  a  year. 
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Steel  Corporation's  Earnings 

The  Steel  Corporation's  quarterly  reports 
of  net  earnings  indicate  the  condition  of  one 
of  our  greatest  industries.  Net  earnings  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1912,  it  was  announced 
last  week,  were  $35,185,557,  or  almost  twice 
as  much  as  was  earned  in  the  year's  first 
quarter.  Following  are  the  quarterly  fig- 
ures for  the  last  three  years: 


1910. 

First $37,616,876 

Second..  40,170,960 
Third...  37,365,187 
Fourth..   25,990.978 


1911. 
$23,519,203 

28,108,520 
29,522,725 
23,105,115 


1912. 

$17,826,973 

25,102,265 

30,063,512 

35,185,557 


$141,144,001  $104,255,563  $108,178,307 

The  upward  movement  thruout  last 
year  is  noticeable.  Earnings  for  the  first 
quarter  were  the  smallest  since  1904.  When 
the  year  closed,  the  mills  were  at  work  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity,  some  of  them 
were  sold  ahead  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
prices  had  been  rising,  and  large  premiums 
were  being  paid  for  prompt  delivery.  There 
was  no  reaction  in  January. 

At  the  end  of  last  month  a  wage  increase 
of  $12,000,000  a  year  was.  announced.  Sev- 
eral independent  companies  have  since 
granted  a  similar  increase  to  their  em- 
ployees. But  there  has  been  a  strike  at  the 
Corporation's  wire  factories  in  the  Rankin 
and  Braddock  districts,  and  on  the  1st  inst. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
called  for  a  general  strike  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's 40,000  men  in  or  near  Pittsburg,  in- 
tending to  compel  recognition  of  labor 
unions. 


The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul  on 
January  1  took  over  the  assets  and  assumed 
the*  liabilities  of  the  Second  National  Bank, 
in  that  city,  at  the  same  time  increasing  its 
capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000, 
and  its  surplus  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000.  This  bank's  deposits  are  about  $18,- 
000,000.  E.  H.  Bailey  is  President  and  Louis 
W.  Hill  is  chairman  of  the  board.  Among 
the  directors  are  James.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company;  Howard  El- 
liott, president  of  the  Northern  Pacific; 
Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Burlington, 
and  other  men  prominent  in  the  North- 
western States. 
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The  Presidential  Term 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
are  not  coming  quite  as  hard  as  was 
thought.  Congress  is  ready  for  an- 
other one  which  will  make  the  Presi- 
dential term  six  years,  instead  of 
four,  without  reelection.  We  do  not 
approve  the  proposed  Amendment, 
and  for  the  following  reasons : 

Six  years  is  too  long  a  term.  The 
people  should  be  able  to  recall  a  Presi- 
dent and  his  Government  sooner  than 
that.  We  have  no  machinery  by  which, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  a  government  can 
be  recalled  at  any  time  if  it  prove  un- 
satisfactory. Four  years  was  chosen 
at  first  as  the  Presidential  term  be- 
cause it  allows  time  for  a  President 
to  make  good  if  he  can,  and  yet  is  not 
long  enough  for  him  to  become  a  bur- 
den on  the  country.  To  lengthen  his 
term  to  six  years  would  require  us  to 
apply  the  recall  to  him,  which,  on  so 
large  a  scale,  over  the  whole  country, 
with  its  hundred  millions  or  more  of 
people,  would  be  very  disturbing,  if 
not  dangerous.  It  is  better  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  automatically 
to  recall  the  President  at  the  end  of 
a  limited  term. 

Again,  with  the  term  of  six  years, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  President 
ineligible  to  a  second  term.  Why? 
Simply  because  those  who  urge  it  fear 
that  the  President  may  so  manipulate 
the  government  of  the  country  that 
he  can  bamboozle  the  people  and  per- 
suade them  to  reelect  him  indefinitely, 
and  become  a  dictator  as  did  Diaz  in 


Mexico.  That  is,  they  do  not  trust  the 
people.  That  is  a  pretty  doctrine  for 
Progressives  to  entertain.  It  is  their 
slogan,  and  that  of  all  of  us,  that  we 
can  trust  the  people,  our  people.  We 
are  determined  that  our  people  shall 
be  trustable.  For  that  reason  we  in- 
sist on  popular  education,  so  that  our 
millions  of  rulers  may  be  able  to  rule. 
We  believe  that  our  people  can  be 
trusted  not  to  reelect  a  despot.  If  they 
cannot  be  trusted — if  they  are  so 
stupid  and  ignorant — they  had  better 
reelect  a  despot,  as  in  Mexico,  where 
Diaz  at  least  gave  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  wise  in  the 
best  of  countries — and  there  is  none 
better  than  ours — to  reelect  a  Presi- 
dent to  a  third  term.  The  tradition  of 
Washington  is  against  it.  Even  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  had  to 
pass  away,  lest  one  good  custom 
should  corrupt  the  world.  The  good 
may  be  the  enemy  of  the  better.  Yet 
the  people  must  be  trusted — and  it  is 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  not  a 
rigid  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  should  limit  the  number  of 
terms.  The  people  have  already  de- 
cided wisely,  and  they  decided  in  the 
beginning  that  they  should  have  the 
right  to  give  a  Chief  Magistrate  who 
does  his  work  to  their  satisfaction  a 
second  term  of  four  years;  and. 
without  giving  up  their  liberty  of 
choice,  they  have  decided  that  a 
third  term  is  not  desirable;  and  will 
not  be  unless  some  extraordinary  ex- 
igency should  arise. 
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But  we  are  told  that  the  quadren- 
nial recurrence  of  the  excitement  of 
a  Presidential  election  is  disturbing 
to  business,  that  it  is  disagreeable, 
noisy,  and  that  it  is  therefore  better 
to  lengthen  the  period  to  six  years. 
This  is  an  utterly  unworthy  objec- 
tion. The  excitement  of  an  election 
is  not  a  bad  thing.  It  is  good;  it  is 
educating.  It  teaches  our  voters,  and 
particularly  our  young  voters,  how 
to  vote.  They  learn  that  they  have  a 
country  worth  loving  and  working 
for,  working  for  politically,  worth 
dying  for.  We  would  not  reduce  the 
number  of  Presidential  elections, 
any  more  than  we  would  increase  the 
power  of  an  unfit  President  by  giv- 
ing him  a  longer  term  in  which  to 
play  the  incompetent,  or,  worse  yet, 
the  tyrant. 

But  the  further  objection  is  made 
to  the  present  reeligible  term  of  four 
years  that  it  tends  to  an  unseemly 
and  dangerous  ambition  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  for  another  term.  Such 
an  effort  has  been  unseemly  at  times ; 
but  that  is  not  necessary  and  the  ef- 
fort is  more  and  more  likely  to  de- 
feat itself.  Let  Congress  give  us  the 
law  for  which  President  Taft  has 
pleaded,  by  which  all  but  the  very 
highest  offices  shall  be  put  under  a 
civil  service  law,  and  the  President 
will  not  have  an  army  of  politicians, 
postmasters  in  every  village,  to  work 
for  him.  We  can  easily  remove  the 
spoils  of  office.  Do  this  and  the  dan- 
ger is  made  inconsiderable.  There 
was  less  of  it  at  the  last  election  than 
previously.  Even  as  it  is,  the  danger 
of  thus  seducing  the  people  is  a  very 
small  one,  and  is  very  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  the  party  that  seeks  a 
change.  What  is  more,  the  hope  of 
reelection  acts  as  an  incitement  to  a 
President  to  give  the  best  of  his 
service. 

For  such  reasons  as  these  we  can- 
not approve  the  proposed  change.  If 
Mr.  Wilson  should  prove  an  admira- 
ble President  the  people  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  give  him  four  years 
more  of  service.  If  he  proves  a  bad 
President  six  years  is  much  too  long 
a  term. 


Men  Who  Would  Be  Missed 

So  many  of  our  readers  have  re- 
sponded to  the  request  made  in  our 
issue  of  Jan.  30  for  their  opinions  as 
to  who  are  the  most  useful  Ameri- 
cans that  we  must  thank  them  col- 
lectively in  this  way  instead  of  indi- 
vidually by  letter.  The  lists  of  the  ten 
men  and  women  whose  deaths  would 
be  the  greatest  loss  to  the  country 
show  a  striking  agreement  in  regard 
to  certain  individuals  and  an  equally 
significant  omission  of  others  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  appear. 
There  are  also  indications  of  geo- 
graphical differences;  those  who  are 
most  admired  in  some  localities  are 
unknown  or  less  highly  esteemed  in 
others. 

In  several  high  schools  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put  to  the  students  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  a  recognition 
of  contemporary  achievement.  One 
contributor  has,  quite  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, sent  in  a  list  of  "the  ten 
most  harmful  Americans"  which 
curiously  enough  contains  one  name 
appearing  on  most  of  the  other  lists. 
We  do  not,  however,  expect  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  those  who,  to  use  Bar- 
rie's  phrase,  are  in  the  opinion  of  the 
contributor  "better  dead,"  for  it 
might  bring  us  into  conflict  with  the 
libel  laws.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
replies  up  to  March  1.  A  postal  card 
will  do  as  well  as  a  letter. 

For  the  Offices 

The  Democrats  of  the  Senate  con- 
tinue to  prevent  action  upon  the 
President's  nominations,  more  than 
1500  of  which  are  now  pending. 
This  is  done  with  the  expectation  or 
hope  that  the  new  President  will  give 
all  the  offices  in  question  to  Demo- 
crats. One  of  those  whom  Mr.  Taft 
reappointed  is  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner,  whose 
term  expired  on  Dec.  31.  He  could  not 
act  after  that  date,  and  the  place  is 
vacant.  Senator  Martine  very  frank- 
ly said :  "Mr.  Clark  is  not  opposed  be- 
cause he  is  not  eminently  qualified  for 
the  position,  but  because  there  is  a 
Democrat  in  New  Jersey  whom  we 
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wish  to  put  in  his  place."  But  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  also  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  recently  refused  to 
displace  a  Republican  State  officer 
(at  the  end  of  his  term)  because  the 
latter's  service  had  been  excellent 
and  he  had  "made  good."  We  expect 
that  the  new  President  will  reappoint 
Mr.  Clark,  if  the  place  shall  remain 
vacant  until  March  4.  The  committee 
report,  from  representatives  of  both 
parties,  was  in  Mr.  Clark's  favor. 

Mrs.  Wickliffe,  the  widow  of  a 
Democratic  Congressman,  asks  for 
the  place  now  held  by  Miss  Julia  C. 
Lathrop,  whom  Mr.  Taft  made  chief 
of  the  new  Children's  Bureau.  The  of- 
fice, Mrs.  Wickliffe  says,  ought  to  be 
held  by  a  Democrat,  and  she  adds 
that  she  has  been  a  worker  in  the 
party  for  several  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  Miss  Lathrop  had  ex- 
ceptional qualifications,  and  that  she 
is  doing  the  work  in  an  admirable 
manner.  The  movement  in  support  of 
Mrs.  Wickliffe  shows,  like  the  attitude 
of  the  Senate  Democrats,  that  the 
new  President  may  not  find  himself 
in  full  accord  with  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  his  party  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  term.  We  predict  that 
Miss  Lathrop  will  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  Specter  of  Militarism 

We  thank  Mr.  Carnegie  for  his 
article  publisht  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  It  should  be  read  by  every  pa- 
triotic man  and  woman  in  the  land; 
for,  unless  all  signs  fail,  there  is  a  de- 
liberate movement  now  under  way  to 
plunge  the  country  into  the  mad  mili- 
tary scramble  of  the  European  na^ 
tions.  It  will  be  denied,  of  course, 
that  such  is  the  intention  of  our  mili- 
tarists ;  but  such,  nevertheless,  is  the 
fact. 

The  Navy  League  is  spreading 
broadcast  a  petition  for  a  Council  of 
National  Defense,  to  be  composed 
largely  of  military  men.  Everyone 
knows  what  such  a  council  will  urge. 

The  Army  League  has  just  been 
established  to  force  the  people  and 
Congress  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Army. 


A  bill  has  been  reported  favorablv 
in  the  House  to  turn  the  militia  into 
a  second  standing  Army  and  to  pay 
them  out  of  the  Federal  treasury,  it 
is  not  unlikely  to  pass. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  thi 
very  week  berating  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  appropriate  $40,- 
000,000  for  three  new  dreadnaughts 
altho  President  Taft  said,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term,  that  one  battle- 
ship a  year  would  be  enough  after 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Tho  we  have  the  third  largest 
Navy  in  the  world,  and  its  efficiency 
will  be  doubled  as  soon  as  the  Canal 
is  opened,  Congress  is  told  that  25,- 
000  troops  will  be  needed  to  save  the 
Canal  from  destruction  by  an  enemy. 
It  is  even  proposed  to  let  the  jungle 
grow  up  to  the  Canal  shore  as  a 
flanking  protection.  A  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  is  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. 

And  so  it  goes.  Yet  we  have  not  an 
enemy  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
we  challenge  anyone  in  seriousness 
to  specify  a  single  power  that  has  the 
remotest  intention  of  attacking  us. 

Should  Universities  Teach 
Theology? 

Theology  is  a  branch  of  philoso- 
phy. It  is  not  the  same  as  religion, 
altho  religion  is  related  to  theology, 
and  so  to  philosophy.  The  Universi- 
ties must,  of  course,  teach  philoso- 
phy: must  they  omit  that  section  of 
philosophy  which  treats  of  Theology 
and  of  Religion? 

Let  us  raise  a  few  questions  by 
way  of  answer.  Is  the  universe,  as  we 
know  it,  self-existent,  or  is  it  con- 
tingent? Has  it  universality  or  is  it 
locally  developed  ?  If  the  latter,  can  it 
exist  by  any  inherent  necessity?  If 
not  necessarily  self-existent,  how 
came  it  into  existence?  These  are 
questions  for  philosophy,  but  their 
answer  may  involve  theology  or  even 
religion. 

Is  life,  in  plants  and  animals,  the 
unconscious  movements  within  their 
structure  by  which  they  grow,  a 
mechanistic  process;  and  are  the 
processes  of  evolution  dependent   on 
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life,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
forms,  also  chemically  mechanistic; 
or  has  a  new  vital  power  entered  in 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
laws  of  chemistry ;  and  if  so,  how  did 
it  get  in?  Was  it  by  some  exterior 
force  applied  to  it  and  directing  it? 
These  are  questions  of  philosophy 
and  have  a  bearing  on  theism  and 
religion. 

Or  is  there  a  special  subconscious 
consciousness  and  will  in  matter  m 
its  ultimate  constitution,  in  its  mo- 
lecules, atoms  and  electrons?  If  there 
is  such  a  super-  or  hyper-conscious- 
ness, as  some  teachers  of  creative 
evolution  claim,  is  such  evolution 
competent  to  create  an  oak,  an  eagle, 
a  man,  with  no  outer  guidance? 
These  are  questions  of  philosophy 
quite  as  much  as  of  science,  and,  "as 
every  schoolboy  knows,"  have  a  bear- 
ing on  theism  and  religion. 

And,  again,  when  we  find  such 
amazing  instinct  in  bees  and  birds 
and  fishes,  and  the  higher  flight  of 
reason  in  man,  can  we  hold  that  the 
intelligence  involved  is  the  product 
of  physical  and  chemical  forces  alone, 
or  of  the  added  powers  of  vitalism; 
or  is  it  legitimate  to  conceive  and 
hold  that  some  Supreme  and  Univer- 
sal Power  ruling  over  nature  has 
guided  nature  to  these  great  achieve- 
ments ? 

Such  questions  as  these,  and  many 
more  that  might  be  asked,  belong  to 
philosophy;  but  they  also  trend  to- 
ward theology,  a  branch  of  philoso- 
phy, and  have  a  bearing  on  religion, 
which  has  to  do  with  our  duty  to  God, 
if  there  be  a  God.  We  do  not  see  how 
our  universities  can  help  teaching 
some  theology  in  their  teaching  of 
philosophy,  just  as  the  teaching  of 
history  involves  some  teaching  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  teaching  of  ethics  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  it.  Thus  we  an- 
swer a  question  asked  of  us  by  one  of 
our  subscribers. 

Artificial  Atoms 

More  wonders  than  were  ever  pro- 
duced  from  magician's  bag  or  Pan- 
dora's box  have  come  from  what  used 


to  be  called — quite  absurdly — a  "vac- 
uum tube."  Since  1895,  when  Pro- 
fessor Roentgen  drew  from  it  his 
x-rays,  we  have  had  a  succession  of 
surprises  culminating  last  week  in 
the  announcement  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay  that  the  passage  of  electrici- 
ty thru  such  a  tube  filled  with  hydro- 
gen at  low  pressure  produces  neon 
and  helium.  The  mystery  of  it  is  the 
same  as  puzzled  King  George  when 
he  saw  the  apple  dumpling.  "How 
got  the  gases  in"  this  hermetically 
sealed  glass  bulb?  Were  they  occlud- 
ed in  the  aluminum  cathode  or  the 
glass  walls?  Were  they  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  aluminum  or 
of  one  of  the  elements  in  the  glass? 
Were  they  built  up  out  of  hydrogen 
atoms?  Or  were  they  formed  from 
the  electricity  itself?  That  such  revo- 
lutionary hypotheses  as  these  last  can 
be  seriously  considered  in  the  British 
Chemical  Society  shows  how  rapid  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  expansion 
of  our  ideas  of  what  is  possible.  The 
Independent  incurred  some  con- 
tempt when  in  July  26,  1906,  it  ex- 
tended the  hospitality  of  its  pages  to 
the  French  savant,  Dr.  Gustave  le 
Bon,  for  the  exposition  of  his  theory 
of  "The  Decay  of  Matter"  thru  its 
gradual  decomposition  into  radiant 
energy.  But  now  we  possibly  have 
experimental  evidence  of  the  reverse 
process,  the  making  of  matter  out  of 
radiant  energy.  Tho  this  seems  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  a  realization  of  the 
dream  of  the  alchemists,  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  baser  metals  into 
gold,  yet  it  puts  out  of  our  reach  the 
practical  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge which  was,  it  must  be  confest, 
the  chief  concern  of  the  alchemists, 
for  Professor  Ramsay  points  out  that 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  change  lead 
into  gold  the  energy  used  up  in  the 
process  would  be  much  more  valuable 
than  the  gold  produced. 

Many,  however,  will  shrink  from 
such  a  revolutionary  hypothesis  as  the 
creation  of  matter  from  electricity 
and  prefer  to  believe  that  the  helium 
and  neon  have  been  produced  by  the 
combining  of  several  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen; four  to  make  up  the  atom  of 
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helium  and  twenty  to  make  up  the 
atom  of  neon.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark 
thru  oxygen  changes  it  into  the  allo- 
tropic  form  of  ozone  by  the  conden- 
sation of  three  molecules  into  two. 

A  few  years  ago  Professor  Ram- 
say announced  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  converting  copper  into  lithium  by 
the  action  of  the  radium  emanation, 
the  most  concentrated  form  of  energy 
known  to  man.  This  has  never  been 
confirmed  and  the  chemists  of  the 
world  are  still  skeptical  of  the  alleged 
discovery.  Madame  Curie,  who  re- 
peated his  experiments,  could  find  no 
evidence  of  such  a  transmutation  of 
elements,  and  it  has  been  whispered 
about  that  the  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence in  results  might  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Professor  Ramsay,  unlike  Ma- 
dame Curie,  is  fond  of  smoking  cig- 
arets  in  the  laboratory  and  tobacco 
ash  contains  lithium. 

But  he  has  the  disconcerting  habit 
of  turning  the  tables  on  his  incredu- 
lous contemporaries.  He  caused  great 
annoyance  to  the  chemical  fraternity 
in  1894  by  announcing  and,  what  is 
worse,  proving  that  air  which  had 
been  analyzed  in  every  chemical  lab- 
oratory for  a  hundred  years  con- 
tained one  per  cent  of  a  gas,  argon, 
whose  existence  had  not  even  been 
suspected.  His  latest  discovery  of 
the  formation  or  at  least  the 
appearance  of  helium  and  neon 
in  the  x-ray  bulbs  is  confirmed 
not  only  by  his  colleague,  Prof. 
J.  Norman  Collie  of  University 
College  but  also  by  Professor  Patter- 
son working  independently  in  Leeds 
University.  Sir  Joseph  J.  Thomson 
of  Cambridge  and  Prof.  Frederick 
Soddy  of  Glasgow,  who  are  quite  as 
eminent  investigators  in  the  field  of 
radio-activity,  deny  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  his 
associates.  They  also  have  found  neon 
and  helium  in  x-ray  bulbs  but  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  least  violent  of  the 
hypotheses  advanced,  believing  that 
the  gases  were  in  the  pores  of  the 
metal  cathode  or  the  glass  and  mere- 
ly liberated,  not  made  by  the  electric 
current. 


The  Course  of  the  Labor 
Movement 

A  more  vivid  picture  of  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  industrial 
world  since  1860  one  need  not  wish 
for  than  is  presented  in  a  review,  by 
James  Douglass,  LL.D.,  of  the  life, 
work  and  opinions  of  "Sir  David 
Dale,  Iron  Master,  Conciliator,  Ar- 
bitrator," which  was  publisht  in  May 
of  last  year  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine.  It  is  worth  turning  back 
to  by  any  reader  who  wants  to  get  a 
clear  notion  of  the  significance  of 
those  teachings  and  policies  which 
we  now  associate  with  the  capital 
letters  "I.  W.  W." 

Sir  David  Dale  began  life  as  plain 
David  Dale,  clerk  in  the  office  of  a 
railroad  company.  He  rose  quickly  to 
a  secretaryship  and  soon  after 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  owner 
of  a  railroad  repair  shop.  At  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  when  the  great 
Derwent  Iron  Company  failed  in 
1858,  Mr.  Dale  proposed  a  plan  of 
re-organization  under  a  new  name 
which  met  with  favor,  and  which, 
with  the  ability  of  a  master  of  busi- 
ness methods,  he  put  into  execution. 

Descended  from  the  David  Dale 
who  had  aided  Robert  Owen  to  carry 
out  his  industrial  reform  ideas  at  the 
New  Lanark  mills,  Mr.  Dale  was  soon 
devising  schemes  to  bring  about  har- 
monious relations  between  employers 
and  wage-earners,  and  thereby  puL 
an  end  to  the  chronic  and  ever-widen- 
ing strikes  and  lockouts  which  at 
that  time  were  devastating  the  iron 
trade  and  other  British  industries. 
Conciliation  and  arbitration  Mr. 
Dale  believed  to  be  the  feasible  means 
to  this  end.  He  saw  that  if  the  plan 
were  to  succeed,  the  manufacturers 
must  get  together  and  work  in  ac- 
cord, and  that  the  wage-earners  also 
must  act  with  unity,  which  they  had 
the  means  of  doing  in  their  track1 
union  organizations. 

How  such  ideas  were  regarded  in 
those  days  was  plainly  enough  in- 
dicated in  a  curt  minute  which  the 
North  of  England  Iron  Manufac- 
turers'  Association   had   adopted    in 
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1866 — in  reply  to  a  request  of  the 
iron  workers — that  "the  matter  in 
question  is  not  one  which  is  capable 
of  being  adjusted  by  arbitration." 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dale,  in  1867,  at 
the  London  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  offered  a  res- 
olution in  favor  of  establishing 
courts  of  conciliation  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and  he  followed  the 
matter  up  in  the  face  of  indiffer- 
ence and  opposition,  until,  in  1869, 
eighteen  out  of  twenty-eight  works, 
employing  twelve  thousand  men  and 
boys,  and  the  operatives  in  those 
eighteen  plants  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  they  were  to  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  a  board  of  ar- 
bitration. For  carrying  out  the  plan 
the  employers  formed  an  Iron  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  the  em- 
ployees an  Ironworkers'  Union. 

Between  April  20,  1869,  and  Jan- 
uary 26,  1880,  there  were  thirteen 
arbitrations.  Among  the  arbitrations 
were  Judge,  afterwards,  Sir  Rupert 
Kettle,  Tom  Hughes,  the  author  of 
"Tom  Brown,"  Mr.  J.  Mundella,  and 
Mr.  Dale  himself.  Including  concilia- 
tion efforts,  in  addition  to  the  arbi- 
trations, the  Board  effected  the 
settlement  of  seven  hundred  dis- 
putes. The  general  result  cannot  bet- 
ter be  described  than  in  Mr.  Dale's 
own  words:  "The  system  has  se- 
cured peace  and  regular  work."  In- 
cidentally, one  of  the  results  achieved 
was  a  general  recognition  thruout 
the  British  industrial  world  of  the 
value  of  labor  organizations  which, 
in  the  earlier  days,  had  been  looked 
upon  as  little  better  than  conspiracies 
for  stirring  up  strife. 

But  now  new  influences  began  to 
make  themselves  felt,  and  no  one 
watched  them  more  keenly  or  sooner 
perceived  their  significance  and  tend- 
ency than  Mr.  Dale,  now  become  Sir 
David  Dale,  Baronet.  In  1899  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Industrial  Conference 
of  the  Labor  Association  at  Leeds, 
he  gave  expression  to  his  forbodings. 
There  were  indications,  he  said,  that 
in  industries  which  had  earliest  en- 
tered upon  the  road  of  peaceful  in- 
dustrial arrangement  and  had  long- 


est followed  it,  a  new  generation  of 
workmen  had  not  inherited  their 
fathers'  experience  of  how  much 
more  may  be  gained  by  negotiation 
or  arbitration  than  by  strife  or 
strike;  and  with  clear  vision  Sir 
David  associated  this  change  with 
"that  form  of  socialism,  until  then 
averted  from  England,  which  was  oc- 
casioning anxiety  in  continental 
Europe." 

In  the  twenty-two  years  that  have 
followed  since  this  address  was 
made,  the  drift  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  England  and  in  America,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  has  been 
away  from  any  reconciliation  be- 
tween capitalist  employers  and  wage- 
earning  employees.  The  employees  in 
increasing  numbers  have  adopted  the 
notion  that,  by  one  means  or  another, 
they  should  become  themselves  the 
owners  and  lords  of  industrial  capi- 
tal and  opportunity,  and  should  not 
try  to  find  a  solution  of  their  prob- 
lem in  any  amelioration  of  an  order 
which  places  ownership  in  the  hands 
of  one  social  class  and  mere  labor 
power  in  the  hands  of  another.  To 
some  of  them  the  plan  of  State  or 
parliamentary  socialism  appeals,  but 
to  others  it  seems  simpler  to  organ- 
ize "direct  action"  for  conducting 
such  frank  warfare  upon  capitalism 
as  will  compel  present  owners  to  sur- 
render their  plant  to  the  workers. 

This  program,  and  the  funda- 
mental objection  of  wage-earners 
who  stand  for  it  to  all  attempts  at 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  was 
clearly  set  forth  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  Parliament  by  Mr.  Ram- 
say McDonald,  who  said: 

The  workers  were  asked  to  trust  to  Con- 
ciliation Boards  and  Arbitration,  but  their 
confidence  in  their  methods  had  been  im- 
paired and  they  said:  "We  have  been 
cheated  so  often,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
be  cheated  again."  A  minimum  wage  ought 
to  be  made  the  first  charge  on  industry, 
and  monopolies  ought  to  be  nationalized. 

And,  more  pointedly,  a  radical 
labor  pamphlet,  issued  at  Cardiff, 
Wales,  and  entitled  "The  Miners' 
Next  Step,"  says  that  what  rad- 
ical   organizers    have    in    view    is: 
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That  the  old  policy  of  identity  of  inter- 
est between  employers  and  employed  be 
abolished  and  a  policy  of  open  hostility  be 
installed. 

That  a  continual  agitation  be  carried  on 
in  favor  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
and  lessening  the  hours  of  labor  until  we 
have  extracted  the  whole  of  the  employers' 
profits. 

That  our  object  be  to  build  up  an  or- 
ganization that  will  ultimately  take  over 
the  mining  industry  and  carry  it  on  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers. 

Beyond  any  doubt  this  is  the  real 
program  of  the  aggressive  elements 
in  the  labor  movement  the  world 
over  today.  This  is  the  program  to 
which  every  thoughtful  student  of 
social  affairs,  every  conscientious 
voter,  must  determine  his  own  at- 
titude. 

Swindling  by  Mail 

In  the  Postmaster  General's  recent 
annual  report  it  is  shown  that  more 
than  4000  cases  involving  a  fraudu- 
lent use  of  the  mails  by  swindling 
promoters  were  investigated  last 
year  by  the  Department's  inspectors. 
More  than  1000  of  the  rascals  were 
arrested,  and  hundreds  were  con- 
victed. In  the  last  two  years,  the  re- 
port says,  these  men  have  robbed  the 
American  people  of  $100,000,000. 

Prosecution  and  punishment  of 
such  swindlers  should  not  be  due 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  They  should  be  attacked 
by  State  or  municipal  authorities  in 
the  places  where  they  have  offices 
and  from  which  their  deceptive  let- 
ters and  prospectuses  are  sent  by 
mail  to  those  whom  they  defraud. 
Many  of  them  have  occupied  offices 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  In  a  recent 
message  to  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture Governor  Sulzer  said : 

One  of  the  most  widespread  of  public- 
grievances  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  stock  arises  from  false  or  fraudulent 
prospectuses,  statements,  or  advertisements 
regarding  corporate  securities.  Under  our 
law  as  it  now  exists  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
to  justice  persons  who,  b  ns  of   false 

and   fraudulent  statements,   advertisements 
and  promises,  deceive  and  wrong  the  invi 
ing  public.    These   deceiving   practices   have 


been  attacked  under  the  Federal  laws,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent 
purposes.  I  recommend  amending  the  law 
of  this  State  so  as  to  make  it  a  criminal 
offence  to  issue  any  statement,  or  publish 
any  advertisement,  as  to  the  value  of  any 
stock  or  other  security,  or  as  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  any  corporation  or  com- 
pany, issuing  or  about  to  issue  stock  or  se- 
curities, where  any  promise  or  prediction 
contained  in  such  statement  or  advertise- 
ment is  known  to  be  false  or  to  be  not  fairly 
justified  by  existing  conditions. 

Under  his  direction  there  was  in- 
troduced, last  week,  a  bill  forbidding 
the  publication  and  circulation  of 
such  false  or  misleading  statements, 
and  providing  that  the  penalty  should 
be  imprisonment  for  three  years,  or  a 
fine  of  $5000,  or  both.  This  bill  should 
speedily  become  a  law.  The  banking 
institutions  and  financial  reputation 
of  New  York  suffer  in  the  estimation 
of  many  swindled  investors  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country  by  reason  of.  the 
criminal  activity  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  scoundrels  who  have 
robbed  the  people  of  $100,000,000  in 
the  last  two  years.  These  institutions 
might  profitably  assist  the  local  au- 
thorities in  the  work  of  detection  and 
prosecution. 

A  Serious  Word 

We  have,  as  we  expected  to  have, 
a  few  new  subscribers  who  do  not 
like  the  little  touch  of  the  reformed 
spelling  which  we  allow.  As  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Fell,  they  do  not  like  it, 
and  the  reason  why  they  cannot  tell, 
but  this  they  know  full  well,  they  do 
not  like  it.  Just  so  their  grandfathers 
did  not  like  it  when  Noah  Webster 
dropt  the  useless  u  in  labour  and 
honour  and  the  supernumerary  I  in 
traveller  and  travelling.  We  now 
would  rather  be  offended  by  the  res- 
toration of  these  superfluities. 

The  conservatism  of  the  few  who 
have  registered  their  complaints  we 
respect.  Any  change  to  which  one  lias 
become  accustomed  is  disagreeable, 
a  fashion  in  clothes  as  well  as  in 
spelling.  The  "French"  style  of 
trousers  seemed  vulgar  and  atrocious 
seventy  years  ago  to  those  who  had 
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worn  the  kind  we  see  in  a  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

But  progressive  civilization  means 
improvement.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  English  spelling  is  lawless  and 
abominable.  No  other  language  is  so 
bad.  Other  languages,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  have  reduced  their 
spelling  almost  to  a  phonetic  stand- 
ard, while  English  lags  behind.  Yet 
we  have  made  immense  changes  in 
spelling  in  two  centuries.  How 
strange  Shakespeare's  spelling  would 
look  to  us,  as  bad  as  the  black  letter. 
We  improve  everything  else ;  why  not 
our  spelling? 

The  simplification  is  not  sought  for 
the  benefit  of  us  old  people.  How  we 
labored  over  spelling  in  a  childhood 
we  have  almost  forgotten.  Some  of 
us  succeeded  by  hard  knocks  and  a 
good  memory  in  learning  it;  others 
of  .us  are  mortified  every  time  we 
write  because  we  cannot  spell.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  word  is  no 
guide  to  us.  Of  all  things  why  should 
we  hug  our  insane  spelling,  when  we 
pride  ourselves  on  reforming  every- 
thing else? 

We,  The  Independent,  must  look 
forward,  not  backward.  We  must 
consider  the  next  generation,  not  the 
one  passing  away.  Will  our  critics 
think  of  this,  that  it  is  our  spelling 
more  than  anything  else  that  makes 
learning  at  school  so  disagreeable  to 
our  children?  Will  he  consider  that 
it  puts  off  the  education  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking child  a  full  year?  Our 
children  at  school  are  behind  German 
and  other  children  chiefly  because  so 
long  a  time  must  be  spent  in  learning 
to  read  and  spell  after  a  shockingly 
bad  manner.  So  we  say  to  our  friends 
who  have  learned  to  love  their  sense- 
less idol,  Think  of  your  children; 
think  of  your  neighbors's  children; 
think  of  the  generations  to  follow; 
think  of  the  millions  of  wasted  years 
of  millions  in  the  future,  and  be  pa- 
tient, be  unselfish ;  endure  with 
Christian  fortitude  what  you  don't 
like,  the  little  touch  of  simplified 
spelling  we  give  you ;  and  we  prom- 
ise you  that  some  fair  day  after  you 
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are  dead  and  gone  it  will  seem  nat- 
ural to  your  descendants  to  read  our 
noble  tongue  as  they  pronounce  it, 
purely  phonetically.  If  we  might  only 
live  to  see  it!  Fly  swifter  round,  ye 
wheels  of  time,  and  bring  the  wel- 
come day. 

A  Strange  People 

There  are  strange  people  every- 
where, but  China  has  its  full  share 
of  them.  Two  recent  events  illustrate 
this  fact. 

In  one  of  the  cities  there  were 
about  three  hundred  lepers.  They 
were  driven  out  and  lived  by  them- 
selves in  the  open  country  near  the 
city.  But  there  arose  a  bitter  feeling 
against  them.  The  Catholic  mission 
there  asked  the  magistrates  to  turn 
the  lepers  over  to  them  for  care,  and 
the  magistrates  pretended  to  accept 
the  offer.  They  began  the  task,  when 
an  order  was  given  that  the  lepers 
should  all  come  together  at  a  certain 
place.  They  came  and  found  a  large 
deep  pit  dug  in  the  ground.  The  lep- 
ers were  required  all  one  by  one  to 
descend  into  it,  and  were  then  all 
shot  and  killed.  A  search  was  then 
made  for  all  suspected  of  the  disease, 
and  they  too  were  killed..  That  is 
what  passes  as  sanitation;  prophy- 
laxis, stern  and  effective ;  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  the  perishing  of  the  un- 
fit. 

Now  for  an  illustration  on  the 
other  side  of  human  character,  no 
longer  cruelty  but  self-sacrifice.  The 
famine  sufferers  of  Wenchau  have 
stirred  the  compassion  of  a  young 
woman  who  .visited  them,  grand- 
daughter of  a  magistrate  in  Kiangtse, 
named  Im  Shih-chan.  She  therefore 
offered  herself  as  a  sacrifice  in  mar- 
riage by  a  lottery  scheme.  The  lottery 
was  to  be  opened  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary in  Shanghai,  and  there  were  to 
be  30,000  tickets  at  a  dollar  apiece. 
There  is  absolutely  no  restriction  to 
high  or  low,  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
lucky  number  was  offered  not  only  a 
pretty  and  educated  wife,  but  with 
her  a  dowry  of  $5,000.  Among  those 
who  have  approved  the  scheme  the 
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names  are  given  of  magistrates  and 
generals,  and  that  of  our  friend  Wu 
Ting-fang ;  and  it  is  permitted  by  her 
brother  and  friends.  She  is  said  to 
have  had  the  revolutionary  spirit  to 
a  high  degree,  and  would  have  joined 
the  Amazon  Corps  last  year  but  for 
family  objections. 

Good  News  from  Germany 

For  European  peace  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  the  putting  of  an 
end  to  the  mutual  suspicions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  which  have 
burdened  both  countries  with  the 
tremendous  cost  of  an  enormous  and 
needless  navy.  Britain  determined  to 
maintain  its  navy  equal  in  strength 
to  any  two  other  navies,  while  Ger- 
many, which  claimed  the  most  pow- 
erful army  in  Europe,  seemed  to  plan 
also .  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

Great  Britain  has  for  years  been 
trying  to  persuade  Germany  to  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  a  limit  of 
expansion,  but  nothing  has,  until  this 
last  week,  come  of  it.  A  year  ago 
Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  proposed  that  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made  by  which  the 
two  navies  should  be  kept  at  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  for  Great  Britain  to  ten 
for  Germany;  and  now  the  indica- 
tions are  that  Germany  will  accept 
the  agreement.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz, 
the  Naval  Secretary,  had  a  meeting 
last  week  with  the  budget  committee 
of  the  Reichstag,  discussing  with 
great  secrecy  the  naval  estimates,  and 
the  semi-official  report  represents 
him  as  saying  that  a  "sensible  agree- 
ment" as  to  the  respective  strength  of 
the  two  navies  was  "something  to  be 
welcomed."  On  the  next  day  he  re- 
ferred directly  to  Winston  Church- 
ill's proposal  of  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  ten,  and  said,  as  reported,  that  from 
the  German  standpoint  there  need  be 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  standard  between  the  two 
countries. 

German  and  English  journals  re- 
ceive this  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
definite  agreement  and  hail  it  with 


great  satisfaction.  Possibly  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  Germany  to  accept  the 
agreement  may  come  from  the  fact 
that  she  has  no  colonies  that  can  sup- 
port her  navy  as  has  Great  Britain. 
Canada  and  Australia  and  South  Af- 
rica are  bound  to  grow  rapidly  in 
strength,  and  their  decision  to  build 
dreadnoughts  of  their  own  will  bring, 
in  case  of  war,  additional  strength 
to  Great  Britain  with  which  Ger- 
many, with  her  expensive  army, 
could  not  compete.  If  this  intimation 
from  Germany  proves  true  it  will  be 
another  great  occasion  for  credit  to 
Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet. 

In  Brief 

It  will  greatly  please  us,  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  if  Mr.  Taft  should  veto  the  im- 
migration bill  which  has  past  Congress  and 
which  makes  inability  to  read  a  bar  to  im- 
migrants. 

The  return  of  the  British  suffragets  to 
militant  methods  proves  them  hopelessly  and 
c lazily  illogical.  They  deserve  sympathy  for 
their  invincible  ignorance,  and  the  restraint 
given  to  dangerous  lunatics. 

Mr.  Berger  says  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Socialists  in  Milwaukee  at  the  last  election 
was  due  to  the  united  Catholic  attack  on 
Socialism.  We  doubt  not  it  had  no  little 
effect,  tho  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  coalition 
against  the  Socialists. 

For  a  century  and  more  they  have  had 
Protestant  ministers  in  India,  but  it  is  only 
just  now  that  a  Church  which  governs  by 
bishops  has  consecrated  a  native  as  bishop. 
They  were  not  so  slow  about  about  trusting 
the  natives  in  the  early  times. 

We  hope  that  the  present  Congress 
will  enact  the  bill  before  the  House  which 
forbids  the  interstate  shipment  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  into  "dry"  States.  It  is  op- 
posed bitterly  by  the  rich  beer  and  whisky 
interests,  and  whichever  way  a  Congress- 
man votes  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  seat 
for  it. 

.v    Catholic   journal    finds   the    Protestant 

church  communicants  in  the  United  States, 

d  ng  to  the  last  census,  to  be  23,382,- 

.  and  they  have  205,686  churches,  or  one 

for  every  L15  members.  The  Catholics  have 

15.569  members,  and  13,939  churches,  or 

for  every    1150  members.  The   IV" 

tants  would  seem  to  be  over-churched. 
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It  is  very  easy  for  a  member  of  a  State 
legislature  to  vote  to  refer  to  the  people  the 
question  whether  they  will  adopt  female 
suffrage,  as  the  assemblies  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  have  done;  but  it  does 
not  mean  much  more  than  encouragement 
to  those  who  favor  the  reform;  it  is  far 
from  giving  assurance. 

In  an  address  before  the  Virginians,  in 

this  city,  Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  this  to 

say  on  "Dollar  Diplomacy": 

What  is  the  result  of  it?  That  on  this  conti- 
nent we  are  the  most  universally  hated  people 
between  the  two  poles;  that  across  the  seas  we 
are  held  iu  what  often  appears  to  be  little  less 
than   detestation. 

Is  it  quite  as  bad  as  that?  Do  visitors  to 
Europe  find  it  so? 

Can  we  believe  it — Florida  turning  to  the 
Republicans?  But  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Florida'  Citrus  Exchange  resolutions  were 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  if  the  next  Con- 
gress should  remove  the  duty  on  oranges 
and  lemons  they  would  "repudiate"  the 
Democratic  party  and  pledge  themselves  "to 
support  a  party  that  will  protect  our  homes, 
industries  and  lives  from  the  disastrous  in- 
fluence of  imported  products." 

The  late  fear  of  massacres  in  Turkey  in 
the  event  of  a  Bulgarian  attack  on  Constan- 
tinople is  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the 
Sister  Director  of  a  French  convent  in 
Smyrna.  She  tells  of  a  man  employed  by  the 
convent  as  protector  ard  servant,  greatly 
devoted  to  her,  altho  a  devout  Moslem.  She 
asked  him  if  he  would  defend  them  in  case 
of  a  massacre,  and  received  this  comforting 
reply : 

If  I  do  not  receive  orders  to  the  contrary.  I 
cannot  disobey  the  Padishaw,  but  you  may  be 
assured,  Mother,  that  if  such  a  thing  does  hap- 
pen, in  order  to  save  you  from  an  atrocious 
martyrdom  no  other  hand  than  mine  shall  kill 
you! 

We  suppose  it  is  of  some  helpful  financial 
profit  to  Reno,  Nevada,  to  cultivate  prize- 
fights and  invite  candidates  for  divorce. 
Nevertheless  the  shame  of  it  ought  to  count 
for  something  on  the  other  side.  And  Ne- 
vadans  begin  to  feel  it.  Hundreds  came  by 
special  trains  to  Carson  City  to  strengthen 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  in  support  of 
a  bill  to  make  the  term  of  residence  before 
divorce  a  year  instead  of  six  months.  They 
mar  aged  to  get  it  thru  the  Assembly  by  a 
close  vote,  but  the  law  would  not  go  into 
effect  till  next  January.  The  Senate  is  doubt- 
ful. The  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  are  a  great  need. 

We  have  been  told  that  never  before 
have  "o  many  scholars  been  taking  Latin; 


but  the  number  of  students  in  the  high 
schools  of  Wisconsin  who  took  Latin  de- 
creased twelve  per  cent  last  year.  Another 
item  of  interest  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  is  that  during  the  year  our  theo- 
logical schools  received  $1,680,000  of  pri- 
vate oenefactions. 

Somehow  Korea  (Chosen)  does  not  s.eem 
very  attractive  to  the  Japanese  as  a  place 
for  residence.  By  a  recent  census  the 
Koreans  number  nearly  fourteen  million, 
and  the  Japanese  in  Korea  210,689;  but 
of  these  41,469  are  officials  and  soldiers, 
leaving  169,220  Japanese  engaged  for 
themselves  in  agriculture,  commerce,  etc. 
In  Japan  the  annual  increase  of  population 
by  births  over  deaths  is  about  half  a  mil- 
lion, but  only  a  small  part  of  the  excess 
goes  to  the  neighboring  Korea. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  proofs  that  those 
were  in  error  who  foreboded  great  loss,  to 
the  Church  if  Church  and  State  were  sep- 
arated in  France.  The  French  correspond- 
ent of  the  excellent  Jesuit  journal  America 
quotes  the  president  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation of  French  Youth  as  proving  that 
"the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  which 
was  destined  to  ruin  the  Church,  has  served 
on  the  contrary  to  develop  her  energies  and 
increase  her  influence."  That  was  our  fore- 
cast. 

The  British  Parliamentary  mill  grinds 
steadily,  and  still  the  meal  is  good  for  the 
people's  food.  The  Welsh  disestablishment 
bill  has  been  past  by  the  Commons,  and  will 
be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  we  presume,  altho 
the  certainty  is  not  as  positive  as  it  is.  with 
the  home  rule  bill.  But  what  Ireland  got 
decades  ago  the  people  of  Wales  are  sure 
to  get;  and  another  generation  will  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  just  as  surely  make  the 
Church  and  the  schools  independent  of  all 
State  connection,  as  in  this  country  and  in 
the  British  Colonies. 

General  Nogi,  who,  with  his.  wife,  com- 
mitted suicide  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  is  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  Old  Japan.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  regard  in  which  women  were 
held  appears  in  the  name  given  to  a  hill 
called  the  Wife-returning  Hill.  While  on 
military  maneuvers  he  stopt  one  night  near 
a  hill,  and  while  there  he  was  told  that  his 
wife  had  come  from  Tokio  and  wished  to 
see  him  on  ursrent  business.  "Who  gave  her 
leave  to  come?"  said  he,  and  he  refused  to 
see  her,  and  she  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
sending  a  message  thru  an  officer. 


The  Baseless  Fear  of  War 

By  Andrew  Carnegie 

[To  counteract  the  growing  menace  of  militarism  in  this  country  and  to  promote 
constructive  measures  leading  to  the  substitution  of  law  for  war  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  The  Independent.  We  take  special  pleasure,  therefore, 
in  presenting  to  our  readers  this  article  showing  the  absurdity  of  taxing  our  people 
under  the  pretext  of  averting  an  impossible  invasion.  No  living  man  is  better  qualilied 
to  write  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  freely  expended  his  energy  and 
money  in  promoting  the  ideals  of  international  peace  and  justice,  as  shown  in  the  endow- 
ment of  the  peace  movement,  and  in  the  building  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague, 
the  Pan-American  Union  at  Washington  and  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
at  Cartago,   Costa    Rica. — Editor. 1 


Officials  under  the  present  admin- 
istration have  recently  become  prom- 
inent in  surprising  efforts  to  increase 
our  naval  and  military  forces,  the 
latest  and  most  startling  being  Col- 
oner  Goethals's  estimate  of  no  less 
than  25,000  soldiers  as  necessary  to 
guard  the  Panama  Canal,  strongly 
fortified  against  naval  assault  as  it  is. 
Under  present  conditions  no  sensible 
man  would  object  to  adequate  protec- 
tion of  our  whole  country  by  the 
army  and  navy,  but  surely  this  is 
madness. 

The  pending  demand  is  for  three 
battleships  this  session,  but  General 
Wood  tells  us  that  the  Canal  once 
opened  is  to  require  more  battleships 
than  hitherto,  differing  in  this  from 
the  President,  who  has  assured  us 
that  only  one  battleship  per  year 
would  be  required  after  the  Canal 
was  opened,  because  our  fleet  could 
then  be  transferred  either  to  the  At- 
lantic or  Pacific  as  required,  thus 
doubling  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  holds  "that  there  is 
but  one  way  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace,  and  that  is  by  keeping 
our  army  and  navy  in  such  a  state 
of  preparation  that  there  will  be  no 
temptation  on  the  part  of  someone 
else  to  go  to  war  with  us."  "Some- 
one else"  is  indefinite  indeed.  Our 
Republic  has  no  one  who  wishes  to 
go  to  war  with  her  to-day,  and  has 
not  in  our  day  had  one  desirous  of 
doing  so,  altho  Mr.  Roosevelt  when 
President  was  once  strongly  fright- 
ened. He  had  proclaimed  his  policy 
to  be  one  battleship  a  year,  not  to 
increase  the  present  navy,  but  only 
to  maintain  its  efficiency,  but  he  ap- 
plied for  four  warships  next  session 
of   Congress.   The   dreaded   foe   has 


not  yet  appeared.  His  fears  were 
groundless.  It  is  stated  that  we,  re- 
mote as  we  are  from  danger,  are  now 
spending  about  70  per  cent  of  our 
total  expenditures  upon  army  and 
navy,  including  pensions,  while  Brit- 
ain, in  the  very  center  of  the  only 
strong  military  and  naval  powers, 
spends  only  43  per  cent  of  hers  on 
army  and  navy,  which  seems  in- 
credible. It  is  high  time  we  should 
look  into  this. 

No  one  ventures  to  name  the  na- 
tions or  nation  that  has  the  faintest 
idea  of  quarreling  with  us,  nor  have 
we  any  idea  of  quarreling  with  any. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  show  our  con- 
fidence in  the  continuance  of  pres- 
ent happy  relations  with  all  and  cease 
expanding  either  army  or  navy. 

Our  military  and  naval  officials 
fight  imaginary  foes  when  they  think 
of  possible  invasions  of  enemies.  The 
Republic,  having  no  designs  of  terri- 
torial acquisition  nor  powerful  neigh- 
bors, has  no  enemies  to  fear.  It  is 
the  reverse  with  European  lands 
joined  together,  each  armed  against 
the  other  as  probable  invaders.  We 
expect  those  of  our  military  and 
naval  circles  to  dwell  in  their  dreams 
upon  possible  attacks,  devising  coun- 
ter measures  of  attack  and  defense 
— "Tis  their  vocation."  But  to  any 
proposal  of  increast  army  or  navy 
we  hope  our  President-elect's  re- 
sponse will  be — "Pray  tell  us  first 
against  what  enemy  you  need  this 
further  protection.  Name  the  power 
or  powers  and  tell  us  what  object 
they  can  have  for  attacking  us,  how 
they  can  benefit  therefrom — what 
end  in  view."  There  are  today  only 
two  navies  greater  than  our  own, 
those  of  Britain  and  Germany.  We 
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rank  third.  Does  any  sensible  man, 
Naval  and  Military  officers  excepted, 
fear  war  between  the  two  parts  of 
our  speaking  race?  Is  not  this  un- 
thinkable? As  we  have  outgrown  the 
duel  so  have  we  outgrown  homicidal 
war.  English  speaking  men  are  never 
again  to  assail  each  other.  That  day 
has  past.  Has  there  ever  been  danger 
of  war  between  Germany  and  our- 
selves, members  of  the  same  Teutonic 
race?  Never  has  it  been  even  imag- 
ined. America,  Britain,  Germany  in 
China  marched  their  united  forces 
under  a  German  general  to  Peking, 
and  so  will  these  three  Powers  some 
day  unite  again  when  danger  re- 
quires. We  are  all  of  the  same  Teu- 
tonic blood  and  united  could  ensure 
world  peace.  The  fourth  naval 
power  is  our  ally  of  the  Revolution, 
the  sister  Republic  of  France.  Could 
even  an  American  admiral  or  com- 
manding General  succeed  in  believ- 
ing that  war  was  possible  between 
the  two  Republics?  This  would  be 
found  beyond  even  the  wildest  flights 
of  his  vivid  imagination.  The  Taft 
treaty  submitting  all  questions  to 
arbitration  was  signed  by  three  of 
these  Powers,  Britain,  France  and 
ourselves,  Germany  thru  her  Am- 
bassador in  Washington  by  order  of 
his  government  assuring  us  of  her 
desire  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty. 

This  would  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  These  Powers,  once 
united  for  Peace  thru  arbitration,  in- 
timating to  any  civilized  Powers 
threatening  to  break  world  peace  that 
such  action  would  not  be  favorably 
considered  and  asking  that  their 
policy  of  peaceful  arbitration  be 
adopted  instead,  would  not,  could  not, 
pass  unheeded  and  peace  would  be 
preserved,  and  the  foulest  blot  upon 
Civilization  would  thus  have  been 
erased.  The  treaty  failed  unexpected- 
ly to  get  the  required  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  Senate,  but  let  the  peacemakers 
be  of  good  cheer.  We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  incoming  administra- 
tion is  to  renew  the  effort  and  suc- 
ceed. There  can  be  no  such  word  as 
fail  in  a  cause  so  noble. 

Let  Wood,  Mahan,  Goethals  and 
others,,    admittedly    the    rite    men 


in  the  rite  places,  indeed  rarely 
equalled,  give  us  one  good  reason 
why  any  nation  should  desire  war 
with  us.  When  they  do  this  to  the 
country's  satisfaction  we  should  lis- 
ten, but  not  till  then.  To  name  our 
probable  invaders  and  describe  their 
means  of  invading  us  would  banish 
all  ground  for  anxiety.  Think  of  a 
European  power  having  to  transport 
an  army  and  its  supplies  across  the 
Atlantic  to  attack  us,  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  question  why  and  with 
what  object.  Thanks  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, if  we  must  repel  invasion  we 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  a  civilian 
commander-in-chief  in  the  President 
and  not  a  professional  theorist,  in- 
capable of  judging  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy.  Here  we  are  reminded  of 
an  axiom  in  business,  "beware  the 
expert,"  especially  those  whose  life 
work  is  dreaming  of  wars  which  sel- 
dom or  never  happen.  Our  naval  and 
military  officials  must  dream  of  wars 
since  most  of  them  never  even  see 
one.  They  resemble  our  warships,  few 
of  which  ever  fire  a  hostile  shot,  but 
parade  round  the  world  showing 
their  guns  as  peacocks  display  their 
feathers,  always  ornamental,  but  sel- 
dom useful.  Lincoln  with  a  Stanton, 
a  Grant  and  a  Sherman,  is  the  ideal 
— not  one  of  whom  but  came  direct 
from  civil  life  to  defend  his  country. 
It  would  possibly  be  our  best  policy 
to  invite  our  invaders  to  land;  guide 
them  into  the  interior  as  far  as  they 
would  go — getting  in  they  would  find 
easy,  but  when  it  came  to  the  ques- 
tion how  they  would  get  out  it  would 
be  another  story — surrounded  as  they 
would  be  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sharp-shooters  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  compass. 

Our  Republic,  soon  to  number 
100,000,000  of  free  and  independent 
citizens,  our  men  old  and  young 
ready  with  their  rifles  to  do  or  me 
for  their  country  if  attacked,  surely 
every  man,  even  the  narrow  profes- 
sional soldier  in  his  sane  moments, 
must  realize  that  no  such  hair- 
brained  madness  as  invasion  will  ever 
be  attempted.  Our  harbors  could 
easily  be  torpedoed  before  the  enemy 
could  prepare  and  arrive. 
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Men  who  refused  today  to  walk 
abroad  without  lightning  rods  down 
their  backs  with  a  ground  connection, 
because  men  have  been  struck  with 
lightning,  would  be  the  counterparts 
of  those  who  fear  invasion.  The  first 
risk,  however,  being  much  greater 
than  the  second,  insurance  companies 
would  make  huge  profits  by  selling 
even  at  a  dollar  a  head  life  policies 
against  invasion — all  would  be  clear 
gain  less  cost  of  printing.  Falstaff's 
foes,  both  in  "Buckram"  and  in  "Ken- 
dal green,"  were  scarcely  less  imagi- 
nary than  the  fears  which  apparently 
surround  and  appal  most  of  our 
present  professionals,  able  men  as 
these  are  in  their  respective  fields. 
Not  one  of  the  three  additional  war- 
ships demanded  this  year,  if  built,  in 
all  probability  will  ever  fire  a  shot 
against  a  foe,  but  rust  into  useless- 
ness — forty-five  millions  of  dollars 
needlessly  squandered.  What  a  waste 
of  capital  that  could  be  put  to  useful 
ends  in  improving  for  the  masses  the 
conditions  of  life.  There  is  to  be  an 
end  of  this  folly  some  day.  A  man's 
profession  is  his  hobby;  therefore  if 
generals  are  to  decide  how  many  sol- 
diers we  are  to  maintain,  and  admi- 
rals how  many  fifteen-million-dollar 
battleships  we  are  to  build  to  rust 
away,  farewell  to  common  sense,  for 
there  are  no  extremes  to  which  men's 
hobbies  may  not  lead  them. 

True,  few  if  any  of  our  officers  of 


today  have  ever  seen  war,  and  thank 
God  fewer  still  are  ever  to  see  it,  but 
the  professional  hobby  takes  root 
early  and  grows  apace.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  President-elect  will 
prove  a  man  of  sound  judgment ;  that 
his  first  care  will  be  to  guard  our 
country  from  present  obvious  dan- 
gers, while  consigning  imaginary 
dangers  of  the  future  to  the  future 
they  belong  to — that  future  in  which 
so  many  of  our  imaginary  troubles 
vanish.  A  story  told  the  writer  in  his 
youth  has  been  and  is  still  fruitful. 
Condoling  with  an  old  man  upon  his 
numerous  misfortunes  the  reply 
came,  "True,  I  have  had  many  griev- 
ous ills  to  bear,  and  the  strange  thing 
is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  worst  of 
them  never  happened."  So  with  our 
Republic.  She  bears  a  charmed  life 
and  all  works  for  her  good.  Would 
that  her  officials  of  today  had  proper 
confidence  in  her  future  and  more 
faith  in  her  star.  She  has  not  an  en- 
emy in  the  world,  nor  need  she  have. 
The  rulers  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  her.  The  masses  of  the 
people  in  all  civilized  lands  see  in  her 
the  standard  to  which  they  fondly 
hope  to  attain  and  they  love  her. 
Hence  an  army  and  navy,  maintained 
at  present  standard,  are  ample  and 
more  than  ample.  We  have  no  ene- 
mies, all  nations  are  our  friends  and 
we  are  friends  of  all. 

New  York  Cit". 


Thy  Crown 
By  Annie  L.  Crowell 


Bartered  or  sold  or  lost? 

Or  tossed 

Where  the   whirlpool   draws   it  down? 

That  which  thou  hast 

Hold  fast, 

And  let  no  man  take  thy  crown. 

Lost  for  a  secret  thrill 

Of  ill, 

Or  a  sudden  sweet  surprise? 

Bartered  for  lustful  sense 

Intense, 

That  parades    in   love's   dear   guise? 


Sold  for  a  moment's  charm 

Of  har 

That   shall   pall  before   the   da\  ? 

Tossed  to  the  sullen  throng 

Along 

The  low  curb  of  life's   highway? 

Bartered  or  lost  or  sold? 
Pure  gold 

And  the  pledge  of  high   renown 
That  which  thou  hast 
Hold   fast, 

And  let  no  man  take  thy  crown. 
Amherst,  Mass. 


A  Housewife's  Defense  of  Cold  Storage 

By  Alberta  Cory  Matthews 

[We  hear  so  much  about  the  abuses  of  the  cold  storage  system  nowadays  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  what  a  vast  improvement  it  has  made  in  our  means  of  liv- 
ing.— Editor.] 


In  these  days  of  investigations  and 
exposes,  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  to 
find  some  scapegoat  to  bear  the  blame 
of  any  unsatisfactory  condition, 
whether  it  be  moral,  social  or  finan- 
cial. If  that  scapegoat  can  be  found 
in  something  wholly  intangible  and 
abstract,  so  much  the  better,  for  that 
obviously  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity, sometimes  embarrassing,  of 
imposing  a  penalty  upon  the  offender. 

All  but  a  negligible  number  of  in- 
dividuals are  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  high  cost  of  necessary  com- 
modities. This  is  very  evident  in  the 
daily  press  and  magazine  literature 
of  the  period.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure 
that  if  one  were  to  review  the  entire 
output  of  the  publishers  for  the  last 
five  years  to  try  to  find  the  "trend" 
of  the  times,  that  the  economic  condi- 
tion would  not  be  found  to  be  the 
most  important  influence.  Perhaps 
our  period  may  be  designated  by  the 
student  of  the  future  as  the  "Period 
of  Discussion  of  the  High  Cost  of 
Living."  This  may  be  but  a  passing 
phase,  or  it  may  be  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  literature  like  the 
"Period  of  the  Renaissance."  Be  that 
as  the  future  may  determine,  it  has 
led  to  much  agitation  and  some  in- 
vestigation. We  have  accused  vari- 
ous trusts  and  monopolies  of  being 
the  guilty  ones  in  this  matter  of  high 
prices,  but  if  one  can  judge  by  re- 
sults attendant  upon  their  annihila- 
tion, they  were  not  so  very  guilty  af- 
ter all,  and  we  have  been  put  to  some 
embarrassment  as  a  legislative  na- 
tion by  the  fact  that  the  dissolution 
of  trusts  does  not  seem  to  lower  the 
cost  of  sugar,  of  oil,  or  of  bath-tubs. 

Happily  the  general  consumer  has 
alighted  upon  a  cause  sufficiently 
tangible  to  rail  against,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently tangible  to  necessitate  vio- 
lence, cold  storage;  not  cold  storage 
in  the  sense   of   an   institution,   but 
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purely  as  an  abstract  principle.  Cold 
storage  keeps  the  prices  up  all  the 
year,  we  hear.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  other 
modern  conditions  of  living.  We  city 
dwellers  would  suffer  more  than  we 
have  any  present  understanding  of 
if  we  were  reduced  to  the  primitive 
conditions  of  alternate  seasons  of 
plenty  and  of  famine.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  times  when  food  would 
be  cheaper  than  it  now  is.  Also  there 
would  be  times  when  it  would  be  much 
higher  than  now  if,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain perishable  products  like  butter, 
eggs  and  fresh  meats,  it  could  be 
bought  at  all.  If  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  buy,  during  the  summer  or  pro- 
ductive season,  enough  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  last  us  thruout  the  year ; 
if  we  could  then  keep  it  fresh  and 
wholesome  until  we  were  ready  to 
consume  it,  we  would  be  in  position 
to  say  a  has  cold  storage.  But  we  are 
in  no  such  position.  Dwellers  in  the 
country  are  much  more  independent 
of  such  public  commodities  than  city 
folk.  They  can  buy  apples  and  pota- 
toes and  other  of  the  less  perishable 
foods  in  time  of  plenty,  and  bury 
them  in  the  ground  until  those  things 
are  scarce  and  high,  and  then  go  and 
dig  them  up  if  they  can  find  them  and 
eat  them  if  they  have  not  been  too 
badly  frozen.  But  we  of  the  city  would 
have  no  place  to  bury  them,  we  would 
have  to  buy  ice  to  keep  them  on  and 
then  they  would  be  in  cold  storage.  If 
we  could  only  hibernate  like  the  bears 
during  the  non-productive  period  of 
winter,  then  we  could  bid  defiance  to 
cold  storage.  But  men  are  not  bears, 
that  is  the  majority  of  them  are  not, 
and  they  must  work,  and  if  they  work 
they  must  be  fed,  not  only  in  the  pe- 
riod of  production,  but  also  in  the 
period  of  barrenness. 

As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  like 
June  butter  in  January  better  thai} 
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January  butter,  and  we  like  fresh 
apples  better  than  dried  ones;  we 
like  spring  lamb  all  the  year,  and 
roasts  and  steaks  better  than  corned 
beef  or  dried  beef.  We  know,  too, 
that  none  of  these  preferences  would 
be  possible  for  the  ordinary  New 
York  City  dweller  without  cold  stor- 
age. It  is  an  instructive  exercise  for 
us  occasionally,  while  we  reckon  up 
the  weekly  expenditure,  to  take  the 
time  to  reckon  up  how  much  of  the 
week's  provisions  have  come  to  us 
from  cold  storage,  and  refrigerator 
cars,  and  to  consider  what  we  could 
have  substituted  for  those  things,  had 
we  been  unable  to  buy  them. 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  buy  our 
supplies  for  the  year  during  the  pro- 
ductive period,  when  things  would  be 
over  -  abundant  and  consequently 
cheap,  we  would  still  be  dependent  on 
the  refrigerator  cars  which  bring  the 
products  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  steamers  with  their 
great  cargoes  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
both  of  which  are  cold  storage  houses 
adapted  to  traveling.  But  we  have  to 
buy  also  in  the  nonproductive  time 
when  the  prices  would  exceed  even 
our  cultivated  imaginations,  if  indeed 
sufficient  food  could  be  obtained  in 
such  a  city  at  any  price  for  whole- 
some living.  Salaries  and  incomes  of 
city  dwellers  do  not  vary  greatly  with 
the  seasons.  The  average  family  has 
no  more  money  to  spend  for  food  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  This 
average  family  will  therefore  suffer 
no  great  inconvenience  from  the 
equalization  of  prices  of  which  cold 
storage  stands  accused,  and  has  the 
unquestionable  advantage  of  an  all 
year's  supply  of  food  instead  of  the 
natural  periods  of  plenty  and  famine. 

I  am  not  contending  that  commod- 
ities are  not  too  high,  They  are  un- 
reasonably and  unnecessarily  so ;  but 
I  do  contend  that  it  is  not  due  to  cold 
storage  as  a  principle.  What  we  may 
be  able  to  do,  as  a  legislative  nation, 
to  control  the  profits  of  the  cold  stor- 
age warehouse  men  we  do  not  yet 
know.  In  fact  I  doubt  whether  their 
profit  would  be  found  to  be  an  abnor- 
mal one. 


While  we  are  at  it  we  usually  blame 
cold  storage  for  any  unwholesome- 
ness  in  the  food  we  buy.  If  we  en- 
counter a  stale  egg  at  breakfast, 
about  the  worst  name  we  can  call  it 
is  "cold  storage  egg."  If  my  grand- 
father had  been  a  city  man  instead  of 
a  farmer  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  occasionally  had  this 
same  experience  of  finding  an  egg 
which  he  would  probably  have 
described  as  "not  getting  any  bet- 
ter," and  there  was  no  cold  stor- 
age in  his  day.  In  fact  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  being  a  farmer 
would  put  it  out  of  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility. At  any  rate  I  have  bought 
eggs  fresh  from  the  farm  that  were, 
to  speak  charitably,  open  to  indict- 
ment. If  eggs  shipped  from  the  coun- 
try and  put  into  cold  storage  are  not 
fresh  when  they  go  in,  obviously  no 
amount  of  cold  storage  will  freshen 
them.  Not  all  Dr.  Wiley's  refrigerator 
cars  nor  all  of  his  men  can  make 
Humpty-Dumpty  a  fresh  egg  again. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  chickens. 
Also  they  may  go  into  cold  storage 
fair  and  fresh,  and  come  out  in  prime 
condition,  defying  detection;  but  if 
they  hang  for  ten  days  in  the  butch- 
er's box  you  will  detect  it  and  there 
will  be  no  defiance  about  it.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  cold  storage  but 
with  the  warm  storage  that  may  pre- 
cede or  follow  it. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington,  of  the  Food 
Research  Laboratory,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  probably  knows 
more  about  the  subject  of  cold  stor- 
age food  than  anyone  else  in  the 
country,  in  the  November  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  says  that  May  and  June  eggs 
properly  chilled  and  stored  are  much 
better  in  August  and  September  than 
the  best  so-called  fresh  eggs  the  mar- 
ket affords.  Dr.  Pennington  also  tells 
us  that  the  housewife  should  receive 
her  poultry  in  a  frozen  condition  and 
thaw  it  out  in  her  own  refrigerator.  I 
have  seen  women  refuse  a  frozen 
chicken  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
cold  storage  fowl,  and  take  home  one 
thawed  out  in  the  butcher's  box. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  effectiveness 
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of  cold  storage  in  preserving  food  in  a 
wholesome  condition  he  has  only  to 
reflect  upon  some  of  the  miracles  of 
modern  surgery,  particularly  the 
work  of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  Dr.  Carrel  has 
been  able  by  means  of  cold  storage  to 
preserve  tissues  and  organs  for  long 
intervals  of  time,  so  perfectly  that 
when  again  placed  in  a  living  body 
or  supplied  with  proper  nutrition 
they  will  grow  and  resume  their  func- 
tions. That  means  certainly  that  those 
tissues  have  remained  absolutely  un- 
changed during  the  period  of  cold 
storage.  Aside  from  the  enormous 
surgical  significance,  there  has  never 
been  an  argument  for  the  possibilities 
of  cold  storage  which  had  the  tone  of 
finality  that  these  instances  present. 
If  a  kidney  or  a  liver  or  a  heart  can 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  in  such 
condition  that  it  can  resume  its  nor- 
mal functions  for  surgical  purposes, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  and 
other  tissues  intended  for  food  can- 
not be  kept  with  the  same  effective- 
ness. 

This  the  public  would  no  doubt  say 
is  an  extreme  case.  That  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
cedure. The  tissues  are  intelligently 
treated  and  intelligently  stored,  but 
the  method  is  the  cold  storage 
method,  the  only  method  in  use 
whereby  tissues  may  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely in  the  condition  of  living  or- 
ganisms. 

The  trouble  with  our  food,  then,  is 
obviously  not  that  it  is  cold  storage 
food,  but  that  there  is  lack  of  care  in 
the  manipulation  of  it.  If  Dr.  Carrel 
permitted  his  tissues  to  reach  a  stage 
of  decay  before  subjecting  them  to  re- 
frigeration or  after  removing  them 
from  cold  storage,  no  amount  of  care- 
fulness of  handling  them  under  re- 
frigeration would  induce  them  to 
grow  again. 

With  the  enormous  growth  of  our 
cities  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
an  all-the-year  food  supply  has  come 
the  development  of  machinery  for 
mechanical  refrigeration,  so  that  we 


are  now  practically  independent  of 
the  natural  ice  crop,  always  uncer- 
tain and  usually  unwholesome.  We 
have  under  these  conditions,  and  be- 
cause of  them,  developed  an  enormous 
industry  which  most  of  us  view  with 
interest  and  not  a  few  with  suspicion. 
This  suspicion  has  been  fostered  by 
an  attendant  increase  in  the  price  of 
food  products.  Many  States  have 
passed  laws,  wise  and  otherwise,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  cold  storage  in- 
dustry. In  others  legislation  is  pend- 
ing. Just  what  is  best  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Certainly  the  matter  of 
what  we  shall  pay  for  our  food  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  industry,  particularly  one  upon 
which  we  are  daily  becoming  more 
dependent.  Nor  should  the  matter  of 
sanitary  handling  be  left  wholly  to 
the  discretion  of  that  industry,  tho 
no  doubt  it  is  more  profitable  to 
handle  goods  with  as  little  deteriora- 
tion as  possible.  Regulation  of  profits 
and  thoro  inspection  may  be  brought 
about  without  crippling  the  industry, 
and  with  no  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  discreet  legislation.  The 
matter  of  distribution  can  be  largely 
aided  by  the  housewife  if  she  will  but 
insist  on  having  her  products  deliv- 
ered to  her  fresh  from  cold  storage, 
and  in  case  of  such  things  as  poultry 
and  game,  still  frozen. 

Legal  regulation  of  profits ;  inspec- 
tion of  consignments  and  of  ware- 
houses— not  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
outside  of  a  package,  tho  that  would 
in  some  cases  be  quite  sufficient  for 
condemnation — not  by  a  policeman  or 
a  ward  politician,  but  honest,  compe- 
tent inspection ;  rapid  distribution  of 
products  so  that  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer in  as  good  a  condition  as 
when  they  leave  the  warehouse ;  these 
can  be  brought  about  with  but  little 
effort  and  would  do  much  toward  es- 
tablishing an  attitude  of  responsi- 
bility for,  and  confidence  in,  the  cold 
storage  product,  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  consumer  and  the  cold  storage 
interests. 

Leonia,  N.  J, 


Comfort 


By  Alfred  Ollivant 


[This  kindly  bit  of  realism,  one  of  a  se 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  author  of 
8on  of  Battle,  and  its  scarcely  less  popula 
Gentleman  and  The  Taming  of  John  Blount. 

Last  night  I  had  one  of  my  attacks 
of  loneliness. 

The  pain  was  with  me  still  when 
I  woke  to  the  sound  of  rain. 

After  breakfast  I  went  out.  It  was 
just  half -past  eight  as  I  reached 
Palace  Gate.  The  sky  was  dull,  Ken- 
sington Gardens  empty.  I  turned  up 
the  long  walk  that  runs  eastward 
between  flower-beds  and  shrubs, 
backed  by  forest  trees. 

Down  the  walk  a  homely  middle- 
aged  man  in  a  Norfolk  jacket  and 
soft  hat  was  walking  swiftly,  two  lit- 
tle boys,  and  a  girl  playing  about  his 
feet.  The  girl  was  a  slight  elfin 
creature  in  a  blue  skirt  and  a  blue 
jersey.  Her  head  was  bare,  and  her 
hair  tied  up  in  two  pigtails,  one  of 
which  she  held  defiantly  in  either 
hand  as  she  came  skipping  down  the 
walk  towards  me,  taunting  her  little 
brothers. 

The  only  other  soul  in  the  long 
walk  was  a  stout  woman  of  the  peo- 
ple in  dowdy  black,  walking  just 
ahead  of  me. 

As  the  children  passed  us,  she 
turned  and  looked  back  at  them,  the 
kindness  on  her  face. 

"Nice  children/'  I  said,  as  I  caught 
her  up. 

She  turned  her  good  colorless  eyes 
to  mine. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "enjoying  a  romp 
with  their  dad.  Oh,  I  do  like  to  see 
children  enjoy  theirselves — the 
children  of  the  poor  as  well."  The 
words  checked  the  free  flow  of  my 
spirit  towards  her.  She  was  clearly 
poor  herself,  so  poor  that  for  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  that  she  might'almost 
beg  of  me.  My  wall  of  egoism  rose  in 
self-defense. 

Her  next  words  dispelled  my  fear. 

"The  other  day  up  at  the  kiosk — 
I  work  up  there! — a  poor  child  came 
up  with  its  penny  among  the  child- 


ries  of  (Sketches  of  Everyday  Life,  is  just 
that  most  fascinating  of  dog  stories,  Bob: 
r  successors,  Danny,  Redcoat  Captain,  The 
— Editor.] 

ren  of  the  'ristocracy  and  'eld  out  its 
little  'and.  Of  course  its  penny  was  as 
good  as  theirs.  But  the  Guv'nor,  he 
said:  'Get  out!  Go  along  with  you/ 
Her  voice  became  deep  and  harsh  and 
grinding  as  she  mimicked  the  tyrant. 
'Oh,  I  was  sorry  for  the  child,  be- 
cause its  penny  was  as  good  as  theirs. 
But  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
wouldn't  like  it.  Well,  well.  We  shall 
all  be  equal  one  day/  " 

There  was  no  class-feeling  in  her 
words. 

It  was  the  woman,  and  not  the 
wife  of  the  working  man,  who  spoke. 

"When  that  great  ship  went  down 
the  other  day,"  she  went  on  in  her 
contented  way,  "it  was  rich  and  poor 
alike,  you  see." 

Together  we  walked  along.  It  be- 
gan to  rain  and  I  put  up  my  umbrel- 
la and  held  it  over  both  our  heads. 
A  gray,  bemedaled  parkkeeper 
passed  us.  He  cocked  a  wary  eye  at 
me,  in  which  laughter  and  mockery 
lurked,  and  touched  his  cap. 

"They  won't  want  us  at  the  kiosk 
to-day,  I  don't  expect,"  said  the 
woman  at  my  side  comfortably. 
"Nothing's  doing  when  it  rains,*  ye 
see.  Last  night  it  was  the  same.  Only 
it  was  very  unfortunate,"  she  con- 
tinued in  that  quietly  confidential 
way  of  hers.  "Monday's  pay-day,  ye 
see;  and  my  husband  who's  out  of 
work  said  he'd  come  to  meet  me.  Only 
I'd  gone  before  he  came — because  of 
the  rain.  Thought  I'd  get  home  be- 
fore he  started  and  give  him  his  tea 
nice  and  cosy.  But  he'd  left — to  meet 
me.  So  I  slip  out  to  my  daughter  who 
lives  a  few  streets  off.  And  he  waited 
up  here  from  four  to  half-past  six. 
And  when  he  come  home,  I  wasn't 
there." 

"Was  he  cross?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  he  wasn't  too  friendly,"  she 
answered.  "Didn't  say  much.  Never 
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does.  And  he  wasn't  all  right  this 
morning.  I  hate  to  leave  him  un- 
friendly at  home  when  I  go.  'Tain't 
as  it  should  be." 

We  walked  on  under  the  umbrella. 

"It's  kind  of  you  to  hold  your  um- 
brella over  my  head,  sir."  she  said. 
"Only  I  hope  it  goes  on  raining.  Then 
I  can  get  home  early  and  make  up 
our  quarrel." 

We  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
walk.  The  kiosk  stood  on  the  left 
upon  the  grass  under  the  trees. 

"That's  where  I  work,  sir." 

We  turned  off  towards  it,  rubbing 
shoulders    under   the   dripping    um- 

"What's  your  job?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  cook,  sir.  There's  just  me  and 
a  chef.  But  I  do  most  of  the  cooking. 
He  attends  the  carving  and  that.  Just 
luncheons  and  teas,  you  know.  Peo- 
ple telegraph  us.  Make  parties  up. 
Omelettes,  you  know,  and  poached 
eggs,  and  salmon  mayonnaise.  All  of 
the  best.  Bread  and  milk  and  eggs. 
Of  course  it's  for  the  'ristocracy. 
They  get  it  nicer  than  they  would  in 
their  own  homes,  and  I  dare  say  a 
bit  cheaper." 

My  confidante,  who  was  carrying 
a  postcard  in  her  hand,  now  raised 
it  to  her  eyes. 

"I  got  this  just  as  I  came  out,"  she 
said.  "Only  I  can't  read  it  because 
I've  left  me  glasses.  It's  from  my 
daughter,  I  expect.  She's  a  parlor- 
maid; but  the  piano  tumbled  on  her 
foot.  And  her  mistress  sent  her  away 


to  a  convalescent  home.    Could   you 
read  it,  sir?" 

I  took  the  card ;  and  my  heart  was 
tender. 

If  the  poor  have  something  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  to  learn  from  us, 
how  much  more  surely  have  we  to 
learn  of  love  and  truth  from  them? 

I  read  the  spidery  writing: 

"Dear  Mother: 

"My  foot  is  painful  still  I  expect 
because  I  walk  so  much  only  I  do 
enjoy  it  so  hear:  I  hope  your — 
your — ." 

There  was  a  word  I  could  not 
read. 

"My  shoulder,"  she  suggested.  "I 
'ad  an  accident." 

She  had  given  me  the  clue. 

"I  hope  your  accident  is  better  and 
that  you  and  dad  are  well. 
"Your  loving  daughter, 

"Nellie." 

The  letter  ended  with  a  shoal  of 
little  crosses. 

"Yes,"  said  my  companion  com- 
fortably. "I  got  ten  children — all 
alive." 

We  had  come  to  the  kiosk. 

"Thank  you  for  holding  the  um- 
brella over  my  head,  sir,"  she  said, 
and  turned  in. 

I  walked  on.  It  began  to  pour ;  but 
I  was  no  longer  lonely. 

The  Comforter  had  come  to  me  in 
the  guise  of  a  fat  woman,  the  mother 
or  ten,  and  wife  of  a  working  man 
who  was  cross  with  her. 

Elliotts,  Horsham,  England. 


Duty 
By  F.  W.  Martin 


I  SIT  beside  my  little  mill 
And  grind  the  livelong  day; 

The  sun  comes  out  beside  the  hill 
And  all  the  world  looks  gay; 

But  I  must  grind,  and  grind,  and  grind 

So  is  the  manner  of  my  kind. 


My  grist  is  only  common  meal, 
And  scarce  suffices  me. 
Altho  a  part  to  all  I  deal, 

Few  thankful  locks  I  see. 
They  snatch  my  loaf  and  go  their  way, 
Nor  note  who  served  their  lives  today. 


Well,  I've  a  mind  to  quit  my  mill 

And  loaf  about  the  town; 
Like  other  folk,  to  have  my  will, 

Nor  bear  with  fortune's  frown — 
Why  should  I  grind  for  senseless  clods? 
Peace,  fool!  Perchance  thy  mill  is  God's. 


The  Motion  Picture  and  the  Church 


What  the  Churches  Are  Doing  and  Hope  to  Do  with  This 

New  Educational  Agency 

By  Carl  Holliday 

Author  of  The  Wit  and  Humor  of  Colonial  Days,  English  Fiction,  A  History  of  South- 
ern Literature,  The  Literature  of  Colonial  Virginia,  Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories,  etc. 
Recently  head  of  the  English  Department,    Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Recently   the   Rev.   W.    H.    Jones,  little  drama — a  short  one — showing 

pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  some  simple  story  that  will  interest 

of  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  after  the  children  and  will  teach  a  moral; 

seeing  a  moving  picture  based  on  the  something  where  the  good  boy  gets 


story  of  Bunyan's  immortal  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  returned  to  his 
congregation,  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  said :  "I  realized  that  I  was 
wasting  my  time,  for  I  had  before 
me  living  characters  whose  actions 
as  they  unfolded  their  sublime  story 
were  far  more  potent  than  anything 
I  could  say  in  the  pulpit.  .  .  .  A.  re- 
ligious subject,  thus 
tactfully  and  rev- 
erently treated,  in 
my  opinion,  will  do 
more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion  and 
to  uplift  humanity 
than  a  thousand  elo- 
quent preachers  ever 
can  hope  to  accom- 
plish by  their  ora- 
tory." The  clergy- 
man then  procured  a 
motion  picture  pro- 
jecting machine,  pro- 


ISABELLA       OFFERS       COLUMBUS 
HER    JEWELS. 
From  "  Tlic  Coming  of  Columbus?'  (Selig.) 


rewarded  and  the  bad  one  punished." 
This  sort  of  thing  treated  in  a  book 
would  simply  disgust  or  irritate  the 
average  boy;  but  when  he  sees  the 
actual  deed  and  rewarding  going  on 
before  his  very  eyes,  the  effect  is  dif- 
ferent; he  cannot  escape  the  impres- 
sion that  here  is  actual  life  and  that 
right-doing  is  an  admirable  thing. 
This  is  the  idea  that 
recently  prompted 
Professor  Milton 
Fairchild  of  Balti- 
more, in  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  teachers  of 
Topeka,  to  advocate 
the  appointment  of  a 
"moral  instructor" 
by  the  University  of 
Kansas  to  go  about 
the  State  with  a 
motion  picture  giv- 
ing "visual  instruc- 
tion"   in   the   effects 


ceeded  to  Freeport,  and  gave  an  of  righteousness  and  wickedness, 
exhibition  at  which,  it  is  declared,  That  the  moving  picture  is  training 
every  member  from  every  church  in  the  sympathy  of  the  modern  child 
the  town  was  present.  The  peculiar  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  I,  myself, 
phenomenon  in  so  large  a  gathering  noticed  children  crying  in  a  little 
of  churchgoers  to  hear  a  pastor  was  theatre  when  they  saw  the  innocent 
that  none  fell  asleep.  boy  in  the  picture  taken  into  his 
That  the  motion  picture  is  to  be-  home  to  be  punisht  for  a  deed 
come  one  of  the  most  powerful  agen-  he  did  not  commit ;  when  I  was  a 
cies  ever  employed  in  the  work  of  youngster  we  stood  giggling  outside 
the  church  is  the  conclusion  reached  the  door  waiting  with  unholy  glee  for 
by  many  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  first  sounds  of  lamentation, 
religion  and  social  uplight  in  Amer-  It  is  this  very  ability  of  cinema- 
ica.  "Each  day,"  said  Thomas  A.  Edi-  tography  to  expose  injustice,  cruelty, 
son,  in  a  recent  conversation  about  and  suffering  in  all  their  naked  ugli- 
the  use  of  cinematography  in  the  ness  that  has  impressed  the  clergy- 
public  schools,  "I  want  to  put  in  a  men  an<l  church  workers  with  the 
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CHRISTIAN  STARTS  OUT 

Leaving  the  City  of  Destruction,  the 
hero  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  bids  good-bye 
to  his  family  and  friends.  From  an  Am- 
brosio  film. 


CHRISTIAN  PASSES  BY  GIANT  POPE 

Leaving  Giant  Pagan  behind,  the  Pil- 
grim proceeds  on  his  pilgrimage.  (Am- 
brosio. ) 


THE  PILGRIM   AT  THE    CROSS 

And  now   his  Burden   falls  from   him, 
and  he  is  met  by  three  shining  angels. 
(Ambrosio.) 


CHRISTIAN   SEES  THE  HOLY  CITY 
The    Pilgrim    is    accorded    this    vision 
from  the  land  of  Beulah.   (Ambrosio.) 


importance  of  this  marvelous  invention  of 
the  last  decade.  In  the  teaching  of  the  young 
and  of  the  morally  deficient,  therefore,  it  is 
destined  to  hold  a  larger  place  than  many 
people  realize.  Thus,  when  we  find  two  such 
widely  different  institutions  as  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  Olympia,  Washington,  and 
the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  at  Bristol,  Ten- 
nessee, using  the  pictures  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— the  impressing  of  the  lessons  of  de- 
cency, health,  industry,  honesty,  and  love — 
we  may  wisely  conclude  that  here  is  a 
weapon  against  evil  more  versatile  than  any 
other  yet  discovered  by  man.  The  love  for 
the  drama  is  instinctive  in  the  human  race; 
the  savages  of  Africa  and  Australia  perform 
crude  plays  and  imitations  of  hunting  and 
war;  civilized  America  spends  more  than 
three  hundred  million  dollars  annually  for 
its  more  finished  tragedies  and  comedies. 
The  enacting  of  a  deed  from  life  will  ever  be 
more  powerful  than  the  written  or  spoken 
word,  no  matter  how  talented  the  author  or 
the  orator.  This  newcomer  in  the  histrionic 
field — this  "silent  drama" — is  one  far  more 
popular  because  far  less  expensive.  It  is 
destined  to  reach  the  masses  where  the 
legitimate  theater  has  reached  only  the 
classes. 

This  phase  of  the  matter  recently 
prompted  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative churches  in  America  to  bring  the 
picture  projecting  machine  not  only  into  the 
Sunday  School,  but  even  into  the  church  au- 
ditorium. The  oldest  house  of  worship  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  Beneficient 
Congregational  Church,  popularly  known, 
because  of  its  architecture,  as  the  "Round 
Top  Church.,,  Its  old-time  members  were 
startled  when  the  pastor,  Asbury  E.  Krom, 
recently  declared  the  motion  picture  one  of 
the  greatest  agencies  for  good  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  and  announced  that  his  congrega- 
tion would  soon  see  one  in  operation  in  the 
church.  The  machine  was  installed  and  is 
proving  itself  a  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of 
the  Men's  Club,  the  Woman's  Guild,  the 
Young  People's  Society  and  the  Sunday 
School,  where  it  is  used  at  the  close  of  the 
lesson  hour  to  impress  the  events  and  prin- 
ciples just  set  forth  by  the  teachers.  Appar- 
ently, however,  its  main  value  in  aiding  this 
particular  church  will  be  evidenced  in  the 
Saturday  night  entertainments  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  pastor,  "there  will  be  no 
charge,  no  collection,"  and  where  "in  no  way 
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will  any  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  under  any 
obligation  whatever  to  the  church  for  the 
entertainment  provided,"  and  where  a 
strong  effort  will  be  made  to  combat  the 
neighboring  saloons  in  which  the  neighbor- 
hood men  squander  their  wages. 

This  brings  forward  another  strange 
phase  of  the  matter — the  bitter  battle  now 
waging  between  the  motion  picture  and  the 
grog-shop,  a  battle  in  which  the  liquor  deal- 
ers are  undoubtedly  losing.  Members  of  the 
Excise  Board  of  Washington,  D.  C,  declared 
late  in  1912  that  cinematography  was  play- 
ing sad  havoc  with  alcohol  in  the  Capital. 
The  number  of  saloon  licenses,  issued  before 
November  30,  1911,  was  five  hundred  and 
thirteen ;  at  the  same  date  in  1912  the  num- 
ber had  not  yet  reached  two  hundred;  the 
reduction  by  two-thirds  was  attributed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  dealers  to  this  new  and 
better  form  of  entertainment.  A  more  dis- 
tressing tale  for  the  bartender  comes  from 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1912  the  picture  houses  drove 
almost  exactly  one  hundred  saloons  of  busi- 
ness. Each  one  of  the  discouraged  dealers  on 
reporting  to  the  County  Clerk  that  a  renewal 
of  the  license  would  not  be  requested,  de- 
clared that  his  own  shop  had  been  ruined  be- 
cause the  little  theaters  not  only  attracted 
former  customers,  but  prevented  the  devel- 
opment of  new  ones. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  a  few  old-tim- 
ers who,  thru  force  of  habit,  object  to  any 
new  movement.  Force  of  habit  is  a  fine  thing 
in  some  instances;  doubtless  it  was  what 
kept  Methuselah  alive  so  long.  These  per- 
sons, who  live  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
ward the  "good  old  times, "  point  to  certain 
sensational  pictures  on  the  market;  for  the 
cinematography  business,  like  the  book-pub- 
lishing or  any  other  business,  has  a  few  pi- 
rates and  moral  degenerates  in  it.  There  may 
have  been  cases  where  such  exhibitions  in- 
cited thoughtless  boys  to  wrongdoing ;  but,  as 
the  Reverend  Herbert  A.  Jump,  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, recently  said  in  a  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  "we  are  no  more  justified 
in  eliminating  the  moving  picture  because  of 
these  occurrences,  than  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  giving  up  our  public  libraries  because 
the  story  of  adventure  contained  therein  has 
moved  nervous  youngsters  to  unfortunate 
imitation.  The  moral  standard  of  the  motion 
picture  films  is  quite  as  high  as  the  moral 
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THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT 
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ANDREW 

"The  \Tanger  to  the  Cross."  (Kalem.) 


Till:    KISS   OF  JUDAS 
From  "The  Manger  to  the  Cross."    (Kalem.) 
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standard  of  the  fiction  and  poetry 
of  our  public  library." 

There  is,  naturally,  no  claim  that 
this  innovation  is  to  take  the  place 
of  any  present  activity  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Church;  it  is  simply  a 
powerful  auxiliary  for  the  machinery 
already  existing  and  a  new  attractive 
force  in  the  hands  of  a  moral  worker. 
Its  universality  of  appeal  is  strongly 
in  its  favor.  All  preachers  are  not 
equally  effective  or  successful  as  ora- 
tors or  as  social  mixers;  but  here  is 
an  instrument  that  speaks  the  same 
language  and  the  same  lesson  to  all 
nations,  and  has  more  power  in  arous- 
ing a  feeling  of  kindliness  and 
brotherhood  than  any  one  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.  The  moral 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  placed  seem 
unlimited.  For  instance,  at  the  Buf- 
falo meeting  of  the  Second  Mis- 
sionary Department  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  during  October, 
1912,  it  depicted  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad ;  at  the  Flatbush,  Long  Island, 
Congregational  Church  it  is  used 
each  Sunday  in  the  "Children's 
Church"  to  illustrate  the  brief  juve- 
nile sermon  by  the  minister;  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, it  prepares  the  Sunday  School 
pupils  on  Saturday  afternoon  for 
their  lesson  the  next  morning ;  in  the 
Parkhurst  Church  of  Minneapolis 
it  attracts  on  an  average  six  hundred 
children  and  grownups  each  Sunday 
morning;  in  the  Park  Church  at  St. 
Paul  it  recently  furnished  a  genuine 
Egyptian  background  for  a  tableau 
representing  "The  Children  of  Israel 
in  Captivity" ;  in  the  Congregational 


Church  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  it 
forms  the  basis  for  the  sociological 
discussion  on  Saturday  night,  such  as 
a  recent  debate  on  Woman's  Rights, 
and  on  Sunday  night  furnishes  the 
illustrations  for  the  regular  religious- 
social  program,  such  as  a  recent  one 
on  Tuberculosis  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association.  Even  the  Pope  has 
consented  to  appear  in  moving  pic- 
tures, and  his  image  may  now  be  seen 
by  thousands  of  devout  Catholics  who 
never  dared  to  hope  for  such  a  privi- 
lege. In  the  battle  against  child  labor, 
white-slavery,  labor-conflicts,  and 
vice  development,  in  spreading  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  and  Biblical  lands, 
in  the  teaching  of  patriotism  and 
brotherhood,  in  the  general  education 
and  developing  of  the  public  consci- 
ence, it  apparently  is  destined  to  play 
an  enormous  part. 

Here,  then,  is  a  movement  that 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  progressive 
church.  Every  agency  is  ready; 
cheap  and  safe  projecting  machines 
are  now  on  the  market;  highly  suit- 
able church  auditoriums  relieve  the 
institution  of  all  rental  expenses; 
practical  artistic  and  eminently  suit- 
able films  are  available,  and  certainly 
a  most  willing  and  receptive  audience 
is  at  hand.  This  new  form  is  entering 
silently  but  effectively  into  the  char- 
acter of  public  education  and  modern 
life,  and  no  student  of  the  American 
social  conditions  as  they  really  are 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  its  power 
or  ignore  its  potentialities  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  intellectual  and  moral 
uplift. 

New  York  City. 


CHRIST  ON  CALVARY 

From  ''Satan.'"  (Ambrosio.) 


The  Cooperative  Movement 

By  N.  O.  Nelson 

[Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  past  years  to  introduce  cooperative  methods  of 
manufacturing  and  distribution  into  the  United  States,  but  they  have  met  wkh  little 
success,  except  in  certain  industries,  such  as  creameries.  Now,  however,  the  American 
Socialists,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  International  Congress,  are 
starting  cooperative  stores  to  be  used  to  promote  their  propaganda  work,  as  has  been 
clone  by  that  party  in  Belgium.  In  our  issue  of  Jan.  9,  1913,  Professor  Munro  gave 
an  account  of  a  successful  instance  of  "Cooperative  Shopkeeping  by  Harvard  Studenzs." 
Mr.  Nelson  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  question  because  he  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  movement,  not  merely  in  speaking  and  writing,  not  in  urging  others 
to  cooperate,  not  in  theorizing  on  this  subject,  but  in  practical  experimentation  by  start- 
ing various  enterprises  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  watching  how  they  worked. 
The  results  of  his  experiments  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  in  The  Independ- 
ent. See  "Profit-Sharing  with  the  Customer,"  May  25,  1905  ;  "Experiments  in  Cooper- 
ation." May  27,  1905;  "Cooperation,"  Sept.  21,  1911;  "Profit-Sharing,"  Oct.  19,  1911  — 
Editor.] 


The  cooperative  movement  goes 
along  with  increasing  momentum  the 
world  over.  Formerly  we  heard  of 
little  other  than  the  British  stores, 
now  it  is  Denmark  which  most  at- 
tracts the  writers.  Ireland,  Germany, 
France,  India,  California,  Minnesota, 
have  wonderful  figures  to  show. 

Cooperation  grows  because  it  is 
profitable,  because  it  brings  people 
into  association,  because  it  brings  the 
democratic  spirit  into  business. 

In  a  hard-headed,  matter-of-fact 
way  it  solves  the  question  of  capital 
and  labor  by  raising  the  capital 
among  those  who  want  to  use  it  and 
giving  to  those  who  use  it  all  that 
comes  out  of  its  use. 

It  does  not  now  seem  a  wonderful 
discovery  that  a  dividend  on  purchase 
should  draw  trade,  yet  that  is  what 
has  made  the  Rochdale  plan  famous 
and  unchanged  for  sixty-seven  years. 
Probably  ten  millions  of  heads  of 
families  buy  their  goods  or  sell  their 
wares  and  produce  on  this  plan.  They 
buy  and  sell  at  market  price,  and 
periodically  divide  the  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  purchase  of  goods  or  sale 
of  produce  or  wages  received. 

The  twenty-eight  Rochdalers  of 
1844  with  their  $140  of  capital  have 
grown  to  2,650,000  members  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  with  a  capital  of  $175,- 
000,000,  an  annual  trade  of  $560,- 
000,000  and  divisible  profits  of  over 
$60,000,000.  It  should  be  explained 
that  "trade  millions"  includes  the 
wholesaling  and  manufacturing,  the 
profits  on  which  go  to  the  retail 
stores,  making  the  rate  of  dividend 


on  the  consumers'  purchases  about 
15  per  cent. 

The  cooperative  principle  has 
gone  far  beyond  store-keeping.  The 
Rochdale  pioneers  did  in  fact  project 
a  far  reaching  plan.  They  meant  to 
save  the  profit  on  retailing,  to  make 
capital  for  self-employment  and  to 
buy  land  for  homes  and  farming.  The 
principle  has  been  applied  on  a  vast 
scale  to  business  connected  with 
farming,  home-building  and  borrow- 
ing capital  for  production. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
buyers  of  butter  and  produce  for  the 
British  stores  found  in  Denmark  in- 
different and  uncertain  quality,  and 
badly  packed.  They  said  to  the  farm- 
ers, "form  a  cooperative  society,  on 
your  joint  responsibility  borrow  the 
money  to  set  up  a  creamery,  employ 
an  expert  butter  maker  and  manager 
and  we  will  pay  you  several  cents  a 
pound  more  and  take  all  you  will 
make."  This  worked  so  well  that  it 
made  the  little  kingdom  the  greatest 
butter  producer  in  the  world. 

Working  so  well  in  dairying,  it  was 
next  applied  to  cooperative  slaughter 
houses,  the  refuse  skim  milk  being 
excellent  food  for  pigs.  Then  came 
Poultry  and  Egg  Societies,  Credit 
Societies,  Supply  Associations  and 
Stores.  Four-fifths  of  the  Danes  be- 
long to  Cooperative  Associations.  The 
Productive  Societies  have  an  Export 
Federation  which  exports  annually 
65  millions  worth  of  butter,  bacon 
and  eggs.  This  has  been  done  in 
twenty-five  years. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  move- 
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ment  was  brought  into  rural  Ireland, 
an  unpromising  field.  There  are  now 
over  one  thousand  and  fifty  farmers' 
cooperative  socities,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  which  are  creameries. 
From  being  a  byword  Irish  butter  is 
seeking  rank  with  the  Danish.  Even 
factory-ridden  England  has  its  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society. 

Germany  and  Austria  were  the 
originators  of  people's  banks  or 
credit  societies.  There  are  some  twen- 
ty-five thousand  of  them  in  the  two 
countries.  They  are  local  associations, 
mostly  farmers,  usually  without  capi- 
tal stock,  but  with  unlimited  liability. 
On  the  ample  responsibility  of  all  its 
members  the  society  receives  deposits 
and  loans  at  low  interests  and  lends 
to  its  members  on  security  of  fellow- 
members  for  profitable  productive 
purposes  only.  Tho  the  loans  amount 
to  hundreds  of  millions  a  year,  prac- 
tically no  losses  occur  and  the  money 
is  freely  loaned  by  the  large  city 
banks. 

Not  least  important  is  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Society,  which  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  producing  neither  rotten 
nor  stale  eggs,  thereby  receiving  a 
preferential  price.  A  route  man  calls 
every  two  or  three  days,  receives  and 
weighs  the  eggs  and  poultry,  carries 
them  to  the  packing  station  where 
they  are  sorted  as  to  color  and  size, 
then  shipped,  and  when  returns  come 
back  the  route  man  makes  payment 
to  each  on  his  next  round.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  society  has  a  rubber  stamp 
with  number  and  date  showing  when 
and  by  whom  eggs  were  gathered. 
The  rules  require  that  eggs  be  gath- 
ered daily  from  regular  nests  only. 
They  must  then  be  fresh  and  there 
is  a  heavy  fine  for  a  stale  egg. 

The  Supply  Associations  buy  ferti- 
lizers, feed  seeds,  and  other  large  re- 
quirements. There  are  bee-keepers' 
societies,  breeding  sire  syndicates, 
and  finally  stores.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries have  wholesale  stores  owned  by 
the  retails. 

The  English  Wholesale  does  the 
fabulous  business  of  130  millions  a 
year,  it  manufactures  a  large  variety 
of  goods,  in  value  over  30  millions  a 


year,  it  has  its  own  buyers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  has  tea  planta- 
tions in  Ceylon,  elevators  in  Canada, 
and  buys  whole  cargoes  of  currants 
in  Greece.  In  these  foreign  affairs  it 
is  joined  by  the  Scottish  Wholesale. 

Many  millions  have  been  invested 
in  comfortable  houses  for  members. 
There  are  cooperative  building  socie- 
ties which  take  a  large  suburban 
tract,  lay  it  out  systematically,  build 
and  rent  to  the  members,  the  profit 
on  the  rent  going  as  payment  on  the 
tenant-members'  shares,  which  event- 
ually own  the  property — jointly. 

The  Cooperative  Orange  Associa- 
tion of  California  took  the  industry 
in  a  hopelessly  demoralized  condition 
a  dozen  years  ago.  It  now  has  its  own 
packing  houses  and  inspectors  at 
every  station,  supplies  perfect  fruit 
true  to  brand,  has  its  own  ware- 
houses and  salesmen  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  keeps  the  market'  sup- 
plied but  not  over-stocked,  warrants 
the  grade  and  gets  a  corresponding 
price.  Minnesota  and  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  have  between  one  and  two 
thousand  cooperative  creameries  and 
hundreds  of  elevators.  Numerous 
truck  associations  and  stores  have 
been  started  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  not  many  are  properly  or- 
ganized or  prosperous.  They  need 
time  and  experience. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  in 
the  world  over  twelve  million  mem- 
bers of  bona  fide  cooperative  busi- 
ness associations  doing  a  trade  of 
much  above  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
with  net  profits  of  over  100  millions. 
This  business  bids  fair  to  settle  the 
trust  question,  the  labor  question  and, 
in  the  main,  the  pauper  question,  by 
making  a  voluntary  trust  for  all  the 
people,  by  self-employment  and  by 
work  and  fair  living  for  all. 

It  is  democratic  by  giving  an  equal 
vote  to  every  member,  equitable  by 
giving  all  the  profit  to  those  who 
create  it.  It  cultivates  fellowship, 
saves  money  by  economical  methods, 
is  strictly  honest,  having  none  to 
cheat  but  itself,  and  financially 
equipt  for  all  legitimate  business 
purposes  by  capitalizing  its  profits. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Fox  Frenzy 


Breeding  for  Fur  Brings  in  Millions 
By  William  Young  Chapman,  D.D. 

[The  old  romantic  days  of  the  pelt  hunter  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  aie  pass- 
ing away.  We  are  no  more  dependent  upon  northern  wilds  for  our  furs  than  upon 
southern-  wilds  for  our  rubber.  Well-bred  foxes  and  cultivated  caoutchouc  are  better 
fitted  to  these  unadventurous  and  systematic  times.  Dr.  Chapman  was  born  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  spends  his  summers  there,  so  he  is  familiar  with  the  novel  industry 
he  describes. — Editor.] 


If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  in  a  cer- 
tain rather  isolated  island,  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  the  past  ten  years 
which  in  the  aggregate  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars,  and  you  should  try 
to  guess  where  that  island  is  and 
what  its  source  of  wealth,  you  would 
be  a  good  while  guessing  unless  some- 
one should  give  you  a  hint.  Your 
thoughts  immediately  leap  out  in 
world-wide  wireless  circuits  from 
South  Africa  to  Alaska,  to  the  Rand, 
to  Kimberly,  to  Cripple  Creek,  to  the 
Klondyke,  to  Cobalt,  to  Wall  Street. 
You  think  of  gold  and  silver  and 
copper  and  precious  stones,  and  coal 
and  oil  and  natural  gas.  For  from  the 
discovery  of  such  resources  as  these 
great  fortunes  have  been  acquired  in 
recent  times.  No,  you  are  off  the  scent 
and  the  scent  is  very  palpable,  too. 
Let  me  tell  you. 


Nestling  under  the  great  crescent 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
separated  from  the  other  Canadian 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  Strait  of  North- 
umberland, is  the  beautiful  Island  of 
Prince  Edward,  known  to  all  Mari- 
time Province  people  as  'The  Island, " 
looking  on  the  map  something  like  the 
leg  of  a  drunken  man  in  caricature, 
and  nearly  the  size  of  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Settled  very  early  in  the  history  of 
North  America  by  the  French,  who 
called  it  Isle  St.  Jean,  ceded  finally  to 
the  English  in  1758,  receiving  its 
present  name  after  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
Queen  Victoria's  father,  in  1798,  it 
has  been  occupied  thru  all  its  history 
by  a  quiet,  honest,  industrious  people 
who  have  gained  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood from  its  fertile  soil  and  from  the 
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fish  in  its  surrounding  waters.  It  has 
never  known  any  other  considerable 
source  of  wealth — no  minerals,  no 
extensive  manufactures.  But  recently 
the  whole  island  has  been  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  great  wealth,  and 
great  wealth,  relatively  speaking,  has 
been  acquired  by  a  few  men  in  the 
novel  industry  of  cultivating  the  Sil- 
ver Fox. 

The  story  of  this  industry  is  unique 
and  exceedingly  interesting.  Twenty- 
odd  years  ago  a  farmer  on  the  island, 
hunting  one  day  for  cows  in  the 
woods,  discovered  a  fox-den  in  a  hol- 
low log,  and  from  it  carried  home  a 
pair  of  black-fox  pups.  Like  the  Boer 
children  in  South  Africa  playing  with 
the  white  pebble  that  was  found  to  be 
a  great  diamond,  the  farmer  had  little 
idea  of  the  value  of  his  find.  He  bar- 
tered the  pups  for  a  cow  with  a  neigh- 
bor who  conceived  the  idea  of  breed- 
ing from  them,  but  after  several 
years  of  unsuccessful  effort  he  sold 
them  for  $80  to  a  man  who  lived  on 
a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  the 
main  island.  The  new  owner,  with  a 
more  retired  place  to  keep  the  little 
animals,  and  perhaps  with  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  nature,  at  any 
rate  with  better  luck,  succeeded  after 
a  couple  of  years  in  securing  a  litter 
and  the  game  was  on. 

When  it  was  found  that  a  silver- 
fox  pelt  would  bring  many  hundreds 
of  dollars,  and  even  thousands,  in  the 
London  fur  market,  it  was  not  easy 
for  any  man  to  keep  the  business  to 
himself.  And  yet,  until  about  three 
years  ago,  the  industry  was  confined 
to  a  small  district  in  the  hands  of 
not  more  than  a  half-dozen  men. 
These  men  had  conspired  to  keep  the 
business  as  secret  as  possible  and  to 
hold  it  in  their  own  hands.  They 
learned  by  costly  experience  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animals,  how 
to  confine  them  and  care  for  them, 
and  went  on  quietly  increasing  their 
stock,  importing  a  few  from  other 
countries  to  vary  the  breed  and  an- 
nually selling  a  considerable  number 
of  pelts  at  prices  as  high  as  $2500 
apiece. 

The   business   could  not  be   kept 


secret  long.  The  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  these  foxy  men  began 
to  notice  that  they  were  spending 
more  money  than  ordinary  farmers 
were  used  to  handle,  and  the  secret 
was  out.  The  business  burst  its 
bounds.  The  foxes,  so  to  speak,  broke 
loose.  A  great  demand  arose  for  the 
live  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  Ap- 
plications came  from  near  and  far. 
Every  farmer  or  combination  of 
farmers  that  could  raise  enough 
money  to  buy  a  pair  have  made  a 
start  in  the  business.  Many,  unable  to 
purchase  pure  silvers,  have  started 
with  crosses  hoping  to  breed  out  the 
red  and  ultimately  develop  pure 
stock.  Business  men  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  industry  and  com- 
panies have  been  formed  with  large 
capital  to  extend  the  industry  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  business  has  spread 
over  the  island  and  has  crossed  to  the 
mainland,  and  now  there  are  scores  of 
these  fox-farms  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  when  but  three  years  ago 
there  was  a  scant  half-dozen.  A  very 
frenzy  has  seized  the  country.  Men 
are  fox  crazy.  "Fox"  is  the  topic  of 
conversation  everywhere.  You  hear  it 
and  overhear  it  on  the  trains  and 
boats,  at  the  country  store  and  at  the 
casual  meeting  of  neighbors.  Every- 
body is  speaking  and  thinking  and 
even  dreaming  of  black  foxes. 

The  value  of  the  silver-fox  depends, 
of  course,  ultimately  upon  the  value 
of  its  fur.  The  dark  silver,  commonly 
called  the  black  fox,  has  been  hitherto 
exceedingly  rare,  and  its  fur  has  gone 
principally  to  adorn  the  royalty  of 
Europe.  For  that  reason  and  also  be- 
cause of  its  exquisite  beauty,  it  has 
been  for  a  good  while  the  costliest  of 
all  furs.  A  few  years  ago  a  black-fox 
pelt  from  Prince  Edward  Island  was 
sold  at  auction  in  London  for  £580  or 
nearly  $2900.  That  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  the  pelt 
of  a  single  animal.  The  light  silver, 
or  pointed  fox,  is  more  numerous 
and  somewhat  less  valuable,  while 
"crosses"  or  "patch  foxes"  vary  in 
value  according  to  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  pure  silver,  grading  down 
to  the  common  red  which  is  by  far  the 
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most  numerous   and  least  valuable,  years,  and  yet,  with  an  amount  of 

being  worth  about  $5  per  pelt.  work  less  laborious  than  tending  a 

When  the  fox-farming  industry  flock  of  sheep,  pocketing  shekels 
first  broke  its  narrow  bounds  on  'The  like  a  steel  magnate  or  a  hundred 
Island,"  the  live  foxes  were  sold  for  gold-miners.  He  can  raise  foxes  more 
nearly  the  value  of  their  pelts,  but  easily  than  he  can  raise  sheep,  and 
the  price  has  been  mounting  steadily  how  much  better  is  a  silver-fox  than 
upwards  during  the  past  two  years,  a  sheep!  It  costs  about  as  much  to 
Recently,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  raise  a  fox  as  it  does  to  raise  a  bull- 
business  sold  his  ranch  of  20  pairs  to  pup.  The  latter  may  be  snatched  from 
a  company,  with  certain  guarantees,  the  watery  grave  of  your  neighbor's 
for  $625,000,  and  within  a  few  weeks  superfluous  young  canines  for  the 
a  gentleman  from  Russia  visited  "The  price  of  carrying  it  home,  while  a 
Island"  and  purchased  five  pairs  for  pure  silver-fox  is  worth  twice  his 
$100,000.     These  are  to  be  shipped  weight  in  gold. 

to  Russia  and  the  industry  established  The  art  of  raising  foxes  could  only 

in  that  country.  be  learned  by  experience.  There  were 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  a  sensa-  no    precedents.    The    silver-fox    has 

tion  this  new  industry  has  produced  been  kept  in  zoological  gardens  from 

in  that  quiet  country.  Think  of  it !  A  time  immemorial,  but  none  have  been 

man  may  have  lived  for  fifty  years  on  known  to   breed   in   captivity   until 

his  ancestral  farm,  with  all  its  ac-  this     successful     experiment.      The 

cumulated  stock  and  machinery  and  natural  shyness  and  nervousness  of 

buildings.  He  may  have  a  herd  of  the  animals  was  one  of  the  costliest 

cows,  a  flock  of  sheep,  teams  of  horses  things  to  learn  and  overcome.  Even 

and  other  stock  of  an  ordinary  farm,  those  longest  in  the  business  have 

With  these  and  all  the  other  products  attempted  little  by  way  of  taming  the 

of  his  farm,  he  has  been  able,  by  creatures.  A  ranchman  may  have  one 

frugality    and    incessant    labor,    to  or  two  pets  that  will  eat  from  his 

make  a  living  for  himself  and  family,  hand    and    allow    themselves    to    be 

But  now,  if  he  is  one  of  the  fortu-  fondled  like  a  dog,  but  generally  their 

nates,  he  can  take  you  back  to  some  natural  habits  are  respected, 

good-for-nothing   thicket   of   bushes  During  the  mating  and  breeding 

and  show  you    a  little    animal,    not  season,  from  December  to  May,  the 

much  larger  than  a  skunk  and  that  pens  are  guarded  with  the  most  ab- 

smells    like    one,    only    not    so    em-  solute    strictness.    No    one    but    the 

phatically,  worth  more  in  the  market  keeper  is  allowed  to  approach  them, 

than  all  the  farm  with  all  its  stock  The   slightest    intrusion    upon   their 

and  produce  and  buildings  and  ma-  privacy  by  man  or  beast  is  apt  to  re- 

chinery.  suit  in  the  effort  of  the  parents  to 

Continue  to  think  of  it!  Here  is  a  hide  their  young.  The  mother,  if  ex- 
man  with  an  estate  that  looks  to  the  cited  by  any  means,  will  bury  her 
passerby  like  an  ordinary  farm,  young  in  the  ground,  or  carry  them 
There  is  no  great  mill  or  plant  with  about  in  her  mouth  until  they  are 
smokestacks  befouling  the  sky,  no  smothered  or  worried  to  death.  The 
great  crews  of  men  coming  and  going,  male  is  usually  withdrawn  from  the 
no  grunting,  shunting  locomotives  pen  before  the  little  ones  arrive, 
hauling  back  and  forth  the  raw  ma-  Many  have  been  lost  thru  the 
terial  and  the  finished  product.  There  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  pecu- 
is  but  an  ordinary  farmer  who  knows  liar  nervousness  of  the  female.  Dur- 
nothing  about  metallurgy  or  mineral-  ing  this  delicate  period  such  care 
ogy,  nothing  about  the  manage-  must  be  taken  that  it  is  perilous  for 
ment  of  the  world's  big  business,  with  the  keeper  so  much  as  to  change  his 
no  more  education  than  he  could  get  coat  when  visiting  the  pen.  New 
in  a  common  country  school  during  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  Pro- 
the  winter  months  of  a  few  youthful  vincial  Parliaments  relative  to  the 
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business  and  trespassing  is  punished 
with  terrific  penalties. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry 
not  a  few  foxes  were  lost  by  burrow- 
ing or  climbing  out.  The  cunning 
little  brutes  have  been  known  to  bur- 
row under  a  fence  sunk  six  feet  into 
the  ground,  and  they  have  climbed 
over  a  fence  ten  feet  high.  In  the 
most  approved  ranches  a  pen  for  a 
pair  is  an  enclosure  about  50  feet 
square,  with  a  fence  of  stout  woven 
wire,  buried  from  two  to  six  feet  into 
the  ground,  and  turned  in  at  the  bot- 
tom twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  ris- 
ing ten  feet  above  ground  with  an 
overhang  of  three  feet.  The  wilder 
and  more  retired  the  location  of  the 
ranch,  the  less  inclined  are  the  foxes 
to  try  to  escape. 

Questions  arise.  Whereunto  is  this 
industry  likely  to  grow  and  what  ef- 
fect will  the  increased  supply  have 
upon  the  price?  For  the  present  and 
for  several  years  yet,  the  supply  of 
pelts  will  be  rather  diminished  than 
increased.  The  demand  for  live 
animals  for  breeding  purposes  is  so 
great  that  only  those  that  have 
passed  the  age  of  fertility,  about  a 
dozen  years,  will  be  killed  for  their 
pelts.  Ultimately,  of  course,  that 
number  must  greatly  increase.  But 
it  has  been  calculated  that  even  if  the 
price  of  the  pelts  were  reduced  to  a 
tenth  of  the  present  value,  the  indus- 
try would  still  be  a  very  profitable 
one. 

There  are  two  other  facts  that 
must  be  noted:  First,  that  fox-fur, 
red  or  silver,  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  the  other  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world;  and,  second, 


the  fur  of  the  domesticated  animal  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  captured  wild 
animal,  chiefly  because  of  the 
scientific  breeding  and  because  the 
fur  is  not  exposed  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  wild  life. 

Another  question  is,  what  effect 
will  this  sudden  influx  of  wealth  have 
upon  a  quiet,  industrious  rural  com- 
munity? That  indeed  is  another 
question.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  near  parallel.  There  will  be  no 
sudden  great  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. No  considerable  importation  of 
labor.  The  largest  ranch  may  occupy 
all  of  one  man's  time,  but  a  trifling 
amount  of  his  labor.  There  will  be  no 
scrambling  multitudes  like  those  of 
the  oil  or  gold  fields.  Only  sucn 
labor  will  be  attracted  as  is  required 
by  the  much  more  luxurious  life  of 
the  ranchmen.  Already  splendid 
residences  have  arisen  to  take  the 
place  of  the  humble  farmhouse  and 
the  dust-cloud  and  demonical  squawk 
of  the  automobile  disturb  the  primi- 
tive quiet  where  erst  the  bleeting  of 
sheep,  the  mooing  of  cows,  the  cack- 
ling of  hens  and  other  bucolic  sounds 
were  heard. 

Meanwhile  these  provincial  farm- 
ers have  learned  and  taught  a  lesson 
in  conservation.  They  have  mastered 
to  a  degree  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  domestication.  One  won- 
ders it  was  not  accomplished  long 
ago,  and  undoubtedly,  as  the  product 
of  the  hunter  and  trapper  diminishes, 
we  shall  hear  of  the  domestication  of 
the  mink,  marten,  beaver,  otter  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  in  those 
latitudes  respectively  best  suited. to 
the  business. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Red  Dawn 
By  Clinton  Scollard 


Today  I  watched  the  wonder  of  the  dawn 

Flush  out  of  pearl  and  fawn, 

Crimson  the  dew, 

And  make  night's  close 

Irradiant  with  rose. 

The  awakened  soul  divines, 

Thru  colors,  and  thru  lines. 


That  heavenly  beauty  shines; 
Beauty,  by  night  withdrawn, 
Flowers  with  the  glowing  dawn, 
Flowers — and  is  gone 
But  ever  flowers  anew  I 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Bury  the  Big  Stick 

By  General  Cipriano  Castro 

[The  ex-President  of  Venezuela  courteously  received  the  representative  of  The 
Independent  in  his  apartment  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  and  replied  to  his  questions  with 
much  animation  in  fluent  [Spanish.  Senor  Alfredo  Torregrossa,  the  General's  courier  and 
secretary,  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  following  interview.  The  General  wore  a  flowered 
smoking  cap  and  carpet  slippers.  His  manner  was  bright  and  genial,  as  if  he  is  at  last 
beginning  to  enjoy  himself  here,  now  that  he  is  released  on  bail  from  the  "custody  of  the 
United  'States  immigration  authorities*'   on  Ellis  Island. — EDITOR.] 


I  do  not  blame  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  treatment  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected  by  the 
officials  at  this  port.  I  know  many 
citizens  of  this  country  who  are  good 
men.  Those  who  are  persecuting  me 
misrepresent  the  great  United  States 
and  are  doing  it 
more  injury  than 
they  can  well  un- 
derstand. 

All  over  South 
America  men  are 
watching  to  see 
how  I  am  treated. 
They  note  the 
false  pretexts  that 
have  been  raised 
against  me,  and 
according  as  I  re- 
ceive justice  or  in- 
justice they  will 
judge  the  Govern- 
ment here  as 
just  or  unjust. 

Perhaps  there 
are  some  who 
think  that  it 
makes  little  dif- 
ference to  this  country  what  men  in 
South  America  may  think  of  it,  but 
such  persons  are  not  wise.  The  na- 
tions of  the  future  are  there.  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  for  instance,  are  ad- 
vancing very  fast.  They  are  on  the 
way  to  become  great,  tho  not  yet 
so  great  and  strong  as  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  friendship  of  South 
America  is  the  very  best  guarantee 
which  the  United  States  can  have  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  that  friendship  is  easy  to 
secure.  Let  the  Big  Stick  be  buried— 
it  does  nothing  but  harm.  Let  the 
United  States  meet  South  America 
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half  way  in  amity  and  brotherhood. 
Let  there  be  justice  and  equity  be- 
tween North  and  South.  All  Ameri- 
cans from  Patagonia  to  Greenland 
should  be  linked  together  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship ;  should  act  together  for 
their  mutual  interests.  They  should 

present  a  united 
front  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Then 
there  would  be  no 
cause  for  fearing 
that  any  of  the 
great  nations  of 
the  Old  World  will 
quietly  build  up  a 
power  in  the 
southern  continent 
that  can  in  the  fu- 
ture be  used  to  de- 
s  t  r  o  y  American 
liberty. 

While  I  was 
president  of  Ven- 
ezuela I  appreci- 
ated the  greatness 
and  strength  of 
the  United  States, 
and  I  sought  by 
all  means  at  my  command  to  in- 
crease the  good  understanding  be- 
tween this  country,  my  own,  and 
the  other  States  of  South .  America. 
That  I  did  not  succeed  was  due  to 
certain  sinister  influences  which  will 
be  disclosed  if  examination  is  made 
of  the  records  of  the  United  States 
legation  at  Caracas. 

When  the  claims  of  the  European 
nations  against  Venezuela  had  been 
presented  and  the  blockade  had  been 
declared  by  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment intervened  thru  its  Minister, 
Herbert  W.  Bowen.  The  issues  were 
taken    to    Washington,    where    Mr. 
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Bowen  signed,  in  the  name  of  Vene- 
zuela and  the  United  States,  proto- 
cols in  which  the  issues  were  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitrators  who  were  to 
meet  in  Caracas. 

The  arbitrators  passed  upon  all 
points,  including  claims  of  American 
citizens  and  companies,  but  later — 
when  the  Venezuelan  Government 
was  faithfully  and  strictly  carrying 
out  the  findings  of  the  commission 
— the  United  States  Government  in- 
tervened again  to  prevent  compliance 
with  the  decisions  by  American  com- 
panies— the  Bermudez,  the  Manoa, 
the  Griffel,  and  the  Orinoco  com- 
panies. 

I  insisted  that  the  arrangement 
made  by  Mr.  Bowen  be  carried  out, 
but  the  reply  of  the  United  States 
Government  was  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  the  with- 
drawal of  its  Minister.  Afterwards 
it  supported  Gomez,  who  betrayed  me 
and  Venezuela,  and  still  later  it  gave 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  nations  hunting  me 
— a  private  citizen.  Had  I  not  been 
lying  ill  at  Teneriffe  I  might  have 
been  seized  and  condemned  as  a  pi- 
rate, because  I  endeavored  to  reach 
Venezuela  in  order  to  rescue  it  and 
my  own  private  property  from  a  rob- 
ber. 

I  say  now  that  there  will  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  legation  at 
Caracas  the  following : 

First — The  protocol  signed  by  Mr. 
Bowen  with  every  nation  and  with 
the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Second — The  notes  communicated 
to  me  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  my  replies. 

Third — Documents  relating  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Venezuela  and  the  rupture 
of  relations  between  Venezuela  and 
this  country. 


Fourth — Documents  proving  the 
United  States  Government's  pursuit 
of  me  since  five  years  ago  when  it 
hunted  me  with  its  armored  cruisers. 

Fifth — Documents  showing  how, 
since  my  term  as  president  of  Vene- 
zuela, arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Gomez  breaking  the  agreement 
entered  into  in  the  diplomatic  proto- 
cols. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  world 
will  hardly  blame  those  who  believe 
that  the  Government  of  this  country 
has  acted  toward  me  with  petty  spite, 
utterly  unworthy  of  its  dignity.  Ap- 
parently it  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
used  as  a  tool  by  corporations  which 
I  was  obliged  to  antagonize  while  per- 
forming my  duty  as  the  defender  of 
Venezuelan  rights- 

All  that  I  and  all  that  South 
America  desire  from  this  country  is 
simple  justice.  In  regard  to  the  dis- 
pute between  this  country  and  Colom- 
bia concerning  the  independence  of 
Panama,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
United  States  did  right  or  wrong — 
I  have  not  the  facts. 

No  matter  what  the  courts  here 
may  do,  I  probably  will  stay  in  this 
country  but  a  little  while.  Then  I  will 
go  to  Europe.  I  do  not  know  where 
I  will  reside  in  the  future.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  considered. 

Perhaps  I  will  go  to  Spain.  That  is 
the  country  from  which  long  ago  my 
forefathers  came.  Spain  is  being 
made  over.  One  can  find  the  new 
Spain  and  the  old  Spain  side  by  side 
and  both  are  interesting.  So  perhaps 
I  will  go  to  Spain. 

As  to  these  telegraphic  dispatches 
from  various  points  announcing  that 
my  purpose  is  to  stir  up  revolt  in 
Venezuela  and  recover  the  Govern- 
ment there,  I  have  but  one  word  with 
which  to  describe  them.  They  are  lies. 

New  York  City. 
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Drawn  6y  (7.  «.  Weed. 

The  Guard:  "Watch  your  step,  Governor!" 

[The  problems  of  the  New  York  City  Subways,   and  of  the  Public   Service   Com- 
mission, have  given  Governor  Sulzer  more  worry  than  anything  else. — A  Newspaper.] 


From  a  Scholar's  Workshop 

Of  Emerson's  Uncollected  Writ- 
ings, little  need  be  said.1  It  contains 
nothing  that  is  new,  and  very  little 
of  the  least  value  in  estimating  the 
man  Emerson  or  arriving  at  a  true 
understanding  of  his  work.  Doubt- 
less every  article,  address,  poem, 
lecture,  was  under  the  eyes  of  the 
various  editors  authorized  by  the 
poet's  family.  Most  of  the  matter  is 
inferior,  or  ephemeral,  or  elsewhere 
worked  over  to  better  advantage. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  Emerson 
Journals,  of  which  eight  volumes 
are  now  before  the  world.3  In  these 
volumes  the  editing  is  painstaking, 
modest,  nowhere  a  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, always  aiming  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  published  writings, — con- 
necting, so  to  speak,  the  Emerson  in 
his  study,  groping  for  facts,  polish- 
ing one  facet  or  another  of  the  gem 
that  was  to  take  the  light,  with  the 
Emerson  known  to  the  public.  Much 
light  is  thrown  upon  his  methods  of 
reasoning,  of  which  he  claimed  to 
have  none.  Unmethodical,  was  his 
judgment  of  himself.  Discordant, 
was  the  universal  cry  of  the  schools. 
But  his  approaches  to  a  method  of 
his  own,  as  shown  in  the  Journals, 
are  everywhere  apparent,  when  the 
workings  of  his  mind  are  considered. 
The  journals  were  his  workshop. 
There  one  sees  him  at  his  luminous 
moments.  He  talks  more  freely 
there,  to  himself.  He  is  frank  about 
himself.  He  cannot  go  over  his  bor- 
ders, he  repeatedly  says  in  his  Jour- 
nal. His  limits  are  fixed.  But  so  are 
other  people's  limits.  'The  fault 
of  Alcott's  Community  is  that  it  has 

Uncollected  Writings.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson.    New  York  :     The  Lamb   Publishing  Co. 

2The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Vols. 
VII  and  VIII.  Edited  by  Edward  W.  Emerson 
and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin    Co.     $1.75    each. 
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only  room  for  one,"  he  says.  Everett, 
made  president  of  Harvard,  gets 
sweet  praise  for  his  perfection  of  fin- 
ish— the  perfect  gentleman — but  he 
is  most  severely  handled  for  senato- 
rial deficiencies.  "Old  Quincy,"  for- 
mer head  of  the  College,  "with  all  his 
worth  and  a  sort  of  violent  service  he 
did  for  the  college,  was  a  lubber  and 
a  grenadier  among  our  clerks."  Of 
Rufus  Choate,  who  possessed  the 
most  liquid  eloquence  of  any  man  in 
his  time,  the  poet  writes : 

He  is  a  locomotive  that  runs  so  readily 
back  and  forward  that  there  is  perpetual 
need  to  scotch  the  wheels.  A  man  full 
grown  should  not  cry  in  a  public  place 
alone. 

Of  his  pastoral  neighbor,  whom  he 
admired  and  loved,  he  saw  the  limita- 
tion sharply: — "Alcott  is  a  pail  of 
which  the  bottom  is  taken  out,  and 
the  Whig  a  pail  from  which  you  can- 
not get  off  the  cover." 

Emerson  had  his  aversions  and 
talks  frankly  about  them."Democracy 
becomes  a  government  of  bullies  tem- 
pered by  editors.  The  editors  stand- 
ing in  the  privilege  of  being  last  de- 
voured." Again,  "I  avoid  those  Styg- 
ian anniversaries  at  Cambridge, 
those  hurrahs  among  the  ghosts, 
those  yellow,  bald,  toothless  meetings 
in  memory  of  red  cheeks,  black  hair, 
and  departed  health."  In  these  days 
he  would  be  called  "anemic."  But  his 
diary  is  full  of  intense  desire  to  get 
at  people,  to  meet  the  trader,  the 
farmer,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  etc.,  with 
open  mouth  as  well  as  open  heart.  He 
couldn't  do  it,  he  often  said,  and  the 
why  is  perhaps  evident  in  another  en- 
try in  his  Journal: — "In  the  water 
party,  the  skipper  of  the  boat  was  the 
only  interesting  person ;  the  rest  made 
puns."  Intellectually  he  was  half  an 
aristocrat.  He  wanted  the  best  to  gov- 
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ern,  but  then  he  had  his  own  defini- 
tion of  aristocracy,  which  led  him  to 
walk  to  the  polls  with  his  uneducated, 
undescended  neighbor  with  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  as  with  Judge 
Shaw.  He  wanted  "freedom,  equality, 
fraternity,"  but  then  he  couldn't 
fraternize  himself  in  every  case.  "I 
confess  I  lose  all  respect  for  this  te- 
dious denouncing  of  the  State  by  id- 
lers who  rot  in  indolence,  selfishness, 
and  envy  in  the  chimney  corner."  He 
demanded  much  for  the  poet.  Thus : — 
"The  etiquette  of  society  should 
guard  and  consecrate  the  poet;  he 
should  not  be  visited  nor  be  shown  at 
dinner  parties;  too  costly  to  be  seen 
except  on  high  holidays."  But  one 
soon  finds  that  his  kind  of  poet  comes 
"only  once  in  five  hundred  years."  No 
place  for  boys !  And  he  expected  much 
of  the  poet— more  than  any  self-re- 
specting poet  will  give  him.  Thus, 
"The  Muse  demands  real  sacrifices. 
You  cannot  be  a  poet  and  a  paterfa- 
milias and  a  militia  captain,"  where- 
as we  know  that  most  of  our  poets 
are  made  by  the  dear  little  mother  at 
their  elbow. 

In  the  years  at  which  the  Journals 
have  now  brought  us,  the  callowness 
of  the  young  journalist  has  disap- 
peared. His  first  thought  is  com- 
pressed, pointed,  choice.  He  has  ac- 
quired a  mastery  of  the  polishing 
tools.  The  divinity  student  in  him  has 
given  way  to  the  philosophic  ob- 
server. He  has  ransacked  history  for 
his  material.  Now  he  is  making  some 
of  its  best  things  over.  He  renders 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's more  gracefully,  and  smiles  at 
Thoreau,  who  goes  to  jail  rather  than 
pay  his  taxes.  After  all  they  are  local 
taxes,  not  national,  he  says.  When 
Mr.  Alcott  refuses  to  pay  taxes  any- 
how, he  quotes  with  unction  a  word 
from  his  neighbor,  Staples : — "I  vum ! 
I  believe  it  was  nothing  but  princi- 
ple." He  has  a  traditional  line  of 
humor  that  has  come  down  from  pul- 
pit days  and  he  lays  in  material  for 
small  entertainment  in  abundance. 
Said  William  Emerson  of  Judge 
Story: — "He  had  two  failings  as  a 
judge:   first,  in  p'int  of  judgment; 


and  second,  in  p'int  of  integrity ;  you 
take  my  idea  ?"  This  serves  to  explain 
that  shrewd,  benignant  smile,  so  con- 
stant in  the  Emerson  portraits.  The 
smile  had  gone  with  him  from  the  be- 
ginning, had  hovered  over  the  inex- 
plicable communion  service  in  his  pul- 
pit days ;  had  been  with  him  in  Rome 
on   the    Capitoline   Hill,    where   the 
bambino  was  displayed  once  a  year, 
with  a  chorus  of  shaven  priests  in 
the  background.   It  had  twinkled  a 
little  as  he  sat  with  the  dons  at  the 
Harvard      inaugurations.      It      had 
beamed  on  the  Brook  Farmers,  as  he 
watched    those    heavenly    boys    and 
girls    and    simple-hearted    old    men 
digging  roots  in  Paradise.  It  was  a 
smile  that  explained  Emerson  in  his 
own  terms.  It  marked  the  interested 
onlooker  who   had   segregated   him- 
self,  but  looked  over  the  fence.   It 
said:  "Your  pasture  is  not  my  pas- 
ture,  but   how  interesting  you   can 
make  yours,  to  yourselves!  I  do  not 
altogether  like  a  too  plain  table  like 
Thoreau's  at  Walden  Wood.  I  have 
no  facility  at  digging  roots.  I  see  a 
beautiful  symbol  in  the  bambino,  but 
the  tonsure  is  not  natural."   More- 
over,    he    was    growing    impatient 
with  those  who  limited  the  freedom 
of    speech    by    granting    copyright 
for    phrases,     maxims,    pithy    con- 
densations of  thought.  The  pasture 
was  as  free  to  him  as  was  the  berry 
pasture  to  the  New  England  boy.  He 
could  hang  his  pail  under  any  blue- 
berry bush,  He  was  willing  to  name 
the  pasture  and  date  the  berry,  but 
a  phrase  was  his  if  he  could  make  a 
better  use  of  it  than  had  its  inventor. 
Indeed,  if  he  could  add  a  beauty  of 
polish  to  it,  he  was  entitled  to  a  new 
patent.  Every  word  in  the  dictionary 
was  stamped  with  the  name  of  its 
first  user,  if  you  would  only  hunt  up 
the  history  of  it,  but  any  man  who 
should  add  a  new  shade  of  beauty  to 
a  word  was  entitled  to  credit  as  a 
contributor  to  the  language.  So  of  a 
shining    thought;    if     he    made     it 
shine  more,  it  might  after  all  be  an 
imposition    on    Zoroaster    or    Dean 
Swift  to    say    it    was    the    coinage 
of  either  of  those  gentlemen.  "I  will 
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shoulder  the  thought.  I  need  it.  They 
shall  not  be  blamed  for  it." 

The  volumes  now  under  review 
take  us  to  the  year  1855,  and  are  rich 
in  his  best  things, — all  chips  in  a 
scholar's  workshop. 

Eucken  and  Bergson 

The  little  volume  by  Mrs.  E.  Her- 
mann on  Eucken  and  Bergson3  is 
especially  timely,  and  will  find  many 
readers  now  when  both  the  German 
and  the  French  philosophers  are  in 
this  country,  the  former  lecturing  at 
Harvard  and  the  latter  at  Columbia. 
Mrs.  Hermann  gives  a  fair  and  read- 
able presentation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  great  thinkers,  and  then  con- 
siders them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  She  welcomes 
both  as  having  contributed  toward 
the  elevation  of  philosophy  from  the 
stage  of  materialism  to  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  plane,  but  finds  each 
of  them  fall  short  in  some  respects  of 
her  standard  of  Christian  doctrine. 

But  what  has  interested  us  most 
in  the  volume  is  not  the  theological 
views  of  the  book,  but  the  curious 
similarity  which  certain  parts  of  it 
bear  to  an  article  publisht  in  The 
Independent  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore. The  coincidence  is  all  the  more 
interesting  since  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  pious  authoress  ever  read 
The  Independent  article,  for  no  ref- 
erence is  made  to  it  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  end  or  elsewhere.  The 
following  quotations  will  show  that 
the  similarity  in  language  extends 
even  to  the  footnotes,  altho  in  the 
spelling  of  the  proper  names  Mrs. 
Hermann  displays  some  originality. 

From  the  article  on  Henri  Bergson  by 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  publisht  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, June  8,  1911. 

His  lecture  room  is  the  largest  in  the 
College  de  France,  but  it  is  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  crowd  which  would  hear 
him.  A  cosmopolitan  crowd  it  is  that  on 
Wednesdays  awaits  the  lecturer,  talking 
more  languages  than  have  ordinarily  been 
heard  in  the  same  room  at  any  time  during 
the  period  from  the  strike  on  the  Tower  of 

zEucken  and  Bergson:  Their  Significance  for 
Christian  Thought.  By  E.  Hermann.  London :  James 
Clarke  &  Co.  Boston:  Pilgrim  Press.  $1. 


Babel  to  the  universal  adoption  of  Espe- 
ranto. French,  Italian,  English,  American, 
German,  Yiddish  and  Russian  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished among  them;  perhaps  the  last 
predominates  among  the  foreign  tongues, 
for  young  people  of  both  sexes  come  from 
Russia  in  swarms  to  put  themselves  under 
his  instruction.  This  may  rouse  in  us  some 
speculation,  even  apprehension.  Bergsoni- 
anism  has  already  assumed  some  curious 
forms  in  the  minds  of  his  over-ardent  dis- 
ciples, and  what  it  will  become  after  it  has 
been  translated  into  the  Russian  language 
and  temperament  it  would  be  rash  to 
prophesy.  But  the  polyglot  audience  is 
silent     *     *     * 

That  this  danger  is  real  and  present  was 
shown  in  the  Binet  report  on  the  teaching  of 
philosophy,  previously  referred  to.  Some  of 
the  professors  complained  that  their  stu- 
dents, under  the  influence  of  Bergson's 
ideas,  had  come  to  have  a  disdain  for  the 
tedious  and  laborious  methods  of  experi- 
mental science,  believing  that  science  does 
not  give  us  reality,  and  assuming  that, 
while  science  is  good  enough  for  mechanics 
and  physicians,  it  is  indifferent  to  phil- 
osophers. 

When  this  point  was  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Societe  frangaise  de  Phil- 
osophic, M.  Bergson  made  an  indignant  re- 
ply, declaring  that  in  the  theories  attributed 
to  him  he  recognized  nothing  that  he  had 
taught  or  written. 

In  France,  Bergsonianism  is  not  an  aca- 
demic speculation,  but  an  active  force  in 
some  of  the  most  important  movements  of 
the  day.  We  hear  of  a  Bergsonian  art  and 
a  Bergsonian  literature  as.  well  as  a  Berg- 
sonian Catholicism  and  a  Bergsonian  labor 
movement.  *  *  *  Just  as  there  were 
Hegelians  of  the  Right  and  Hegelians  of 
the  Left,  so  now  there  are  two  wings  of 
Bergsonianism,  the  conservative  being  the 
Modernists  and  the  radical  being  the 
Syndicalists. 

There  has  rarely  been  seen  such  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  for  metaphysical 
thought  as  that  of  the  French  neo- 
Catholics.  Between  1902  and  1903  eleven 
new  reviews  devoted  to  Catholic  philosophy 
and  theology  were  founded.  The  pragmatic 
philosophy,  particularly  James's  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience,  pointed  the  way  to 
a  new  Christian  apologetic  based  upon  liv- 
ing experience,  instead  of  abstract  reason- 
ing. The  young  Catholics  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  saints  rather  than  to  the 
theologians,  and  found  inspiration  in  a 
fresh  study  of  the  Catholic  mystics.  In  a 
conception  of  truth  as  a  growth,  as  an  ideal 
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convergence  of  beneficial  beliefs,  rather 
than  as  a  static  limit,  and  in  a  conception 
of  history  as  a  progressive  process  of  veri- 
fication, they  attained  a  point  of  view  which 
enabled  them  to  retain  their  ecclesiastical 
heritage  and  at  the  same  time  to  accept 
thebounty  of  modern  science.  But  such  spec- 
ulations were  deemed  dangerous  by  the 
Vatican  and  the  movement  was  crushed,  so 
far  as  a  movement  of  such  vigor  and  vital- 
ity can  be  crushed,  by  the  Encyclical  and 
Syllabus  issued  by  Pius  X  in  1907,  and  the 
anti-modernist  oath  that  was  later  im- 
posed.4 

At  the  opposite  extreme  we  find  the 
trades  unions  or  syndicates,  whose  power 
has  been  often  demonstrated  in  recent 
years,  but  whose  aims  and  ideals  are  yet 
indeterminate  and  vague.  So  far  it  is  Will 
and  not  Idea  that  is  manifested  in  the  rev- 
olutionary labor  movement,  to  use  the 
Schopenhaurian  terms.  But  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  need  of  a  philosophical  justifi- 
cation, they  have  seized  uron  one  side  of 
Bergson's.  doctrine  and  declared  the  elan 
ouvrier  brother  to  the  elan  vital,  or  part  of 
it.  Their  flamboyant  phraseology  reminds 
one  of  1793:  "The  College  de  France  col- 
laborates with  the  Bourse  du  Travail"  and 
"The  flute  of  personal  meditation  harmon- 
izes with  the  trumpets  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion." The  syndicalists,  like  the  modernists, 
have  their  revolt  against  dogma,  against 
the  catchwords  of  republicanism  as  well  as 
against  the  rigid  formulas  of  Marxianism, 
against  all  attempts  to  confine  the  future 
in  the  past  and  to  impose  determinism  upon 
conduct.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  conformity — or,  rather,  of  uni- 
formity— of  profession,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  Pope  and  party.5 

T.t  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  M.  Bergson 
teaches  neither  Catholicism  nor  revolution, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
all  the  various  applications  of  his  ideas  to 
practical  life.  I  mention  these  extremes  only 
to  show  the  range  of  their  actual  influence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Bergson's 
philosophy,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  not  leave 
the  world  as  it  found  it. 

Very  few  references  to  disputed  questions 
in    religion,    sociology    and    ethics    can    be 


4Articies  on  Pragmatic  Catholicism  may  be 
found  In  almost  any  volume  of  the  Revue  PhAloeo- 
pliique  and  the  Revue  de  Me'taphysique  et  de  Morale 
during:  the  last  twelve  years.  See  especially  those 
by  Edouard  Le  Roy,  a  devoted  disciple  of  James 
and  Bergson.  A  brief  account  of  the  movement  is 
contained  in  Lalande's  "Philosophy  in  France, 
1907."    Philosophical    Review,    May.    190«. 

6As  representatives  of  the  pragmatic  syndicalists 
may  be  mentioned  George  Sorel  and  Fdonard 
Berth.  For  an  account  of  the  philosophical  side  of 
the  movement  see  Si/ndicalistes  et  lieri/soniens  by 
C.  Bougie:  in  Revue  du  Moix,  April,  1909. 


found  in  his  works,  and  since  he  prefers  to 
use  a  new,  clean  and  unconventional  vocab- 
ulary, he  cannot  be  pocketed  in  any  of  the 
pigeonholes  provided  in  advance  by  the  his- 
torians of  philosophy.  To  the  demand  for  a 
brief  formulation  of  his  philosophy  an  in- 
dignant Bergsonian  retorts:  "Can  you  put 
Maeterlinck's  Pelleas  and  Melisande  into 
a  formula?" 

From  the  book  Eucken  and  Bergson  by 
E.  Hermann,  publisht  in  the  fall  of  1912. 

His  is  the  largest  lecture  room  the  college 
can  boast,  but  not  nearly  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  polyglot  crowd  of  both 
sexes  that  gathers  every  Wednesday.  Of 
late  Russian  has  predominated  among  for- 
eign tongues,  and  one  so  minded  could  frame 
some  neat  speculations  as  to  what  bizarre 
and  exotic  form  Bergs.onism  seen  through 
the  Russian  temperament  is  likely  to 
take. 

Already  it  has  assumed  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting, not  to  say  alarming,  forms  in  the 
minds  of  over-ardent  disciples  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  the  Binet 
report  on  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  the 
French  lyeee  testifies.  This  report  arose  out 
of  a  not  unjustified  sense  of  the  danger  of 
the  anti-intellectualist  movement  to  the 
cause  of  scientific  research,  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors complaining  that  their  students,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Bergson's  ideas,  had 
come  to  have  a  disdain  for  the  slow  and 
laborious  methods  of  experimental  science, 
believing  that  while  science  was  all  very 
well  for  mechanics  and  physicians,  it  did 
not  give  us  reality,  and  therefore  was  of  no 
importance  to  philosophers.  When  this  point 
was  brought  up  for  discussion  before  the 
Societe  Francaise  de  Philosophie,  Bergson 
made  a  spirited  and  convincing  reply,  show- 
ing that  the  theories  attributed  to  him  by 
these  complainants  bore  no  resemblance  to 
anything  he   had   ever   taught   or  written. 

Bergsonism  in  France  has  long  overflowed 
academical  boundaries.  There  we  have  not 
only  a  Bergsonian  philosophy,  but  a  Berg- 
sonian art  and  a  Bergsonian  literature; 
and,  more  important  still,  a  Bergsonian 
Catholicism  and  a  Bergsonian  Labour 
Movement.  Not  unlike  the  Hegelian  camp, 
Bergsonism  has  spMt  up  into  a  right  and  a 
left  wing,  the  former  being  represented  by 
the  Neo-Catholics  and  the  latter  by  the 
Syndicalists. 

On  the  Catholic  side,  the  influence  of 
Bergson's  ideas,  strongly  reinforced  by 
James's  pragmatic  philosophy,  in  particu- 
lar his  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
gave   rise  to  no  less   than   eleven  new    ro- 
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views  of  Catholic  philosophy  and  theology 
within  one  year.  The  main  stimulus  was  in 
the  direction  of  a  fresh  study  of  the  saints 
and  mystics,  and  one  might  note  in  passing 
that  it  is  precisely  the  lack  of  such  study 
that  makes  the  new  German  idealism  fall 
short  of  affording  complete  satisfaction 
when  it  becomes  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
On  the  more  strictly  speculative  side,  the 
Neo-Catholics  adopted  a  pragmatic  view 
of  truth  as  a  growth  rather  than  as  a  static 
limit,  and  of  history  as  a  process  of  pro- 
gressive verification,  holding  that  view  in  a 
sense  which  enabled  them  to  encompass 
what  must  remain  unintelligible  to  the 
Protestant  mind — loyalty  to  their  ecclesias- 
tical heritage  and  generous,  hospitality  to 
the  new  science  and  the  new  philosophy. 
The  Vatican,  however,  did  not  regard  this 
view  as  quite  "safe,"  and  made  a  not  un- 
successful attempt  to  crush  it  in  the  En- 
cyclical and  Syllabus  of  1907.G     .     .     . 

Poles,  asunder  from  New-Catholicism,  we 
find  the  Syndicalist  movement  also  claim- 
ing Bergson  as  its  intellectual  bond  and  in- 
spiration. Until  lately  this  movement  has 
been  but  a  vague  and  turbulent  mass  of 
yeasting  impulse  and  passion,  beating  in- 
determinately against  every  institution  and 
privilege,  and  propelled  by  blind  will  rather 
than  carried  by  a  dominating  idea.  Casting 
about  them  for  some  intellectual  basis  and 
justification  which  would  give  momentum 
and  direction  to  their  efforts,  the  leaders7 
of  the  movement  seized  upon  Bergs.on's  idea 
of  the  elan  vital  as  twin  of  their  elan 
ouvrier,  or  at  least  as  including  it.  At  one 
with  the  modernists  in  revoking  against 
dogma,  tradition  and  inflexible  formulae, 
they  hailed  Bergson  as  their  ally  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  "The  College  de 
France  collaborates  with  the  Bourse  du 
Travail,"  they  shouted  with  a  flaunting  as-' 
surance  that  smacks  of  1789:  "The  flute  of 
personal  meditation  harmonises  with  the 
trumpets  of  the  social  revolution."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Bergson  offers  no  clos- 
ed system.  Like  the  reality  he  bids  us  enter 
into,  it  is  still  in  flux;  like  his  own  elan 
vital  it  cannot  be  packed  into  a  formula. 
When  asked  for  the  Bergsonian  philosophy 


6Articles  on  Pragmatic  Catholicism  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  volume  of  the  Revue  Philoso- 
phique  and  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  Those  by  Edouard  de 
Roy,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  James  and  Berg- 
son, are  specially  noteworthy. 

7George  Sorrell  and  Edouard  Verth  may  be 
mentioned  as  leaders  of  the  Pragmatic  Syndical- 
ists. An  excellent  account  of  the  philosophical  side 
of  the  movement  is  given  by  C.  Bougie"  under  the 
title  of  "Byndicalistes  et  Bergsoniens"  in  the 
Revue  du  Mois,  April,   1909. 


in  a  nutshell,  a  hot-headed  disciple  retorts, 
"Can  you  put  Maeterlinck's  'Pelleas  and 
Melisande'  into  a  formula?"   (Pp.  130-134). 

Literary  Notes 

As  a  companion  volume  to  Bible  Types  of 
Modern  Men,  Rev.  W.  M.  Mackay  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  Sunday  evening  addresses, 
entitled  The  Woman  of  Tact,  and  Other 
Bible  Types  of  Modern  Women  (Doran, 
$1.50).  The  sermons  are  all  interesting  in 
their  expositions  and  parallels,  but  the  title 
of  the  first  is  unhappily  chosen. 

The  eight  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  mon- 
umental Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Waller,  are  entitled,  respectively, 
The  Age  of  Dry  den  (Pp.  576)  and  From 
Steele  and  Addison  to  Pope  and  Swift.  (Pp. 
666.)  The  American  publishers  are  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and  the  price  of  each 
octavo  volume  is  $2.50. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  Age  of 
Dry  den  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's  Dryden 
bibliography.  The  same  scholar  signs  a 
portion  of  the  chapter  on  Memoir  and  Let- 
ter Writers.  Samuel  Butler,  Political  and 
Ecclesiastical  Satire,  the  Early  Quakers, 
Court  Poets,  The  Prosody  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Platonists  and  Latitudi- 
narians,  Divines,  John  Locke,  The  Prog- 
ress of  Science,  The  Essay,  The  Beginnings 
of  Modern  English  Prose:  these  are  some 
of  the  other  chapter  headings.  Restoration 
drama  is  divided  between  three  nistorians: 
Charles  Whibley,  A.  T.  Bartholomew,  and 
Dr.  Schelling  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Another  American,  Professor  Trent 
of  Columbia,  signs  the  opening  chapter  in 
the  following  volume,  The  Newspaper  and 
the  Novel;  while  a  woman,  Dr.  Caroline  F. 
E.  Spurgeon,  contributes  the  study  of  Will- 
iam Law  and  tne  Mystics. 

Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  in  The  Raphael 
Book  (L.  C.  Page,  $2.50),  gives  "an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Raphael  Santi  of  Urbino 
and  his  place  in  the  development  of  art, 
together  with  a  description  of  his  paint- 
ings and  frescoes."  The  author  realizes  that 
his,  subject  is  less  attractive  than  once  to 
such  as  have  set  their  eyes  upon  contem- 
porary efforts  in  art,  and  writes  somewhat 
petulantly  that  he  has  "no  hope"  of  inter- 
esting "the  little  painters  of  today"  and 
their  admirers,  "the  seekers  of  phan- 
tasms"; but  his  enthusiasm  is  unaffected  by 
the  coldness  of  the  unregenerate  modernist. 
Illustrations,  a  bibliography,  etc.,  swell  the 
work  to  more  than  350  pages. 
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What  the  Other  Children  Do,  by  Eliza- 
beth Grierson  (Macmillan,  $1.25),  sketches 
for  children  the  lives  of  the  "other  chil- 
dren," in  the  sugar-coated  sociological  form 
of  a  story,  told  by  one  of  two  little  Scotch 
lasses  of  high  degree  who  spend  a  vacation 
at  their  aunt's  settlement  in  Belchester, 
and  learn  more  than  in  a  year  at  school. 

The  announcement  that  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  have 
voted  to  establish  the  Harvard  University 
Press  for  the  publication  of  works  of  a 
scholarly  character  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  first  printing  press  in  America  was  a 
gift  to  Harvard  College,  made  in  1639,  and 
was  set  up  in  the  house  of  President  Dun- 
ster.  Among  important  books  printed  on 
this  press  were  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  and 
John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible. 

In  our  issue  of  Nov.  14,  1912,  we 
publisht  an  abstract  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore, 
of  Yale,  of  his  report  on  the  New  York 
city  schools  made  by  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate,  but  rejected  by  that  body. 
(See  also  The  Independent  of  Nov.  21, 
Dec.  12,  1912,  and  Jan.  23,  1913).  The 
Moore  report  is  now  to  be  publisht  in  full 
by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  ($1.50)  under  the  title  How 
New  York  City  Administrates  Its  Sehools, 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Hanus, 
of  Harvard. 

Mr.  Isaac  Landman  in  his  Stories  of  the 
Prophets  (Cincinnati:  Union  of  Am.  He- 
brew Congregations;  75  cents)  has  sup- 
plied an  intimate  personal  and  social  back- 
ground for  the  work  and  messages  of  the 
Hebrew  prophetic  writers,  who  lived  before 
tne  exile.  His  spirited  pictures  of  family, 
social  and  political  happenings  are  largely 
imaginary  creations,  but  they  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  biblical  hints  and  are  in  accord 
with  the  historical  conditions.  The  book 
will  materially  aid  young  readers  to  find 
reality  in  the  stern  and  difficult  writings 
of  the  prophets. 

Admission  to  American  Trade  Unions,  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  Wolfe  (Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press),  is  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  laws  laid  down  by  trade  unions  to 
regulate  admission  to  their  respective  or- 
ganizations. The  book  is  a  painstaking  com- 
pilation of  facts,  chiefly  drawn  from  of- 
ficial trade  union  documents.  The*  author 
has  almost  entirely  refrained  from  com- 
ment on  the  propriety  or  justice  of  the 
rules  adopted.  That  trade  unions  in  prac- 


tice are  and  in  ultimate  aim  must  be  in- 
clusive in  their  admission  policy  is  shown 
by  an  historical  narrative  of  their  attitude 
toward  women,  aliens  and  negroes.  Begin- 
ning in  each  case  with  severely  restrictive 
or  absolutely  exclusive  regulations,  motives 
of  expediency  have  gradually  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  "open  door." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  better 
book  for  the  purpose  than  Dr.  A.  F. 
Blakeslee  and  Chester  D.  Jarvis's  illus- 
trated Trees  in  Winter:  Their  Study, 
Planting,  Care  and  Identification  (Mac- 
millan, $2.).  The  authors,  are,  one  a  pro- 
fessional botanist,  the  other  horticulturist 
in  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 
The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  most 
convenient,  the  practical  information  val- 
uable for  tree-lovers  and  students  alike. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  owner  of  an  acre 
as  well  as  for  the  master  of  a  large  estate. 

Two  noticeable  characteristics  of  recent 
hymnals  appear  to  good  advantage  in  the 
Songs  of  the  Christian  Life  (Merrill, 
$1.25),  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Richards. 
These  are  the  modest  number  of  hymns 
(less  than  six  hundred),  and  tunes,  in  the 
collection,  and  the  inclusion  of  many  selec- 
tions imbued  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  social  aspiration.  Several  of  these  new 
hymns  by  such  writers  as  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  W.  N.  Clarke,  Felix  Adler  and  F.  M. 
North  are  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  old 
favorites  of  Dr.  Gladden  and  J.  Addington 
Symonds.  The  general  makeup  of  the  vol- 
ume is  worthy  of  commendation. 

Whether  the  subjects  are  chosen  for 
their  beauty  or  their  frailties,  or  for  the 
sake  of  their  charming  portraits,  the  stories 
of  Lady  Hamilton  (by  E.  Hallam  Moor- 
house),  Nell  Gwyn  (by  Cecil  Chesterton), 
and  Marie  Antoinette  (by  Francis  Bickley) 
make  pleasant  reading  (Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.).  We  are  involved  in  none  of  the 
historical  controversy  which  complicates 
many  more  pretentious  biographies;  we  are 
delightfully  introduced  and  included  in 
the  kindly  circle  of  their  admirers.  Two  at 
least  of  these  volumes,  Mr.  Chesterton's 
and  Mr.  Bickley's,  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  social  setting  which  was  somewhat  re- 
sponsiole  for  the  ladies'  characters.  Mr. 
Moorhouse  is  perhaps  too  much  under  the 
fascination  of  Lady  Hamilton's  extraor- 
dinary career.  The  books  themselves  are 
dainty,  pleasant-to-hold  little  volumes,  em- 
bellished by  many  reproductions  (some  in 
color)    from  famous  portraits. 
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We  have  not  kept  up  with  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  of  late,  and  four  fas- 
cicles, all  the  way  from  See  to  Several,  and 
again  from  Th —  to  Tombac,  lie  piled  upon 
our  desk.  This  "English  Dictionary  on  His- 
torical Principles"  s.erves  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of.  the  debt  which  our  "American- 
isms" owe  to  the  good  old  mother  tongue. 
Mr.  Philip  Hale  calls  our  attention  to  the 
phrase,  "to  have  a  good  time,"  that  is  no 
oddity  of  our  cross-Atlantic  speech,  but  was 
common  in  England  from  1520  or  there- 
abouts to  about  1688.  Alehouse  Skelton 
wrote:  "For  to  haue  good  tyme  and  to  lyue 
meryly,"  and  that  was  in  1529. 

"On  time"  is,  however,  classed  as  a  pure 
Americanism  by  Dr.  Murray  and  his 
editors.  Turning  to  Mr.  Thornton's  Ameri- 
can Glossary,  reviewed  in  The  Independ- 
ent for  January  16,  we  light  upon  an  ex- 
ample of  this  phrase's  use  in  1848  ("Spose 
you  never  heard  of  burying  a  man  on  time." 
— Stray  Subjects.)  Undoubtedly  good 
Yankees  were  "on  time"  long  before  1848. 

The  Englishman  of  today  smiles  when  he 
hears  us  boast  of  voting  the  Progressive  or 
Democratic  "ticket" — but  that  was  good 
Pennsylvania  English  in  1711.  We  read  in 
the  Dictionary  this  quotation  from  the 
Penn-Logan  correspondence:  "Chester  [Pa.] 
carried  their  ticket  entire."  In  1766  Sarah 
Franklin  wrote  to  Benjamin:  "The  old 
ticket  forever!  We  have  it  by  24  votes." 
These  are  earlier  examples  than  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton has  found  for  his  American  Glossary. 
In  1842  the  Philadelphia  Spirit  of  the 
Times  exhorted:  "Don't  split  your  ticket!" 
Five  years  later  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine praises  a  patriot  in  these  terms:  "He 
never  scratched  the  regular  ticket."  (These 
gems  from  Mr.  Thornton's  work.)  The 
Americanisms  ticket  broker,  ticket  chopper 
and  the  verb,  "to  ticket,"  meaning  to  issue 
tickets,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Philadel- 
phia lawyer's  Glossary,  but  occupy  the 
proper  space  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary.  And 
did  you  know  that  a  ticket  meant  a  visiting- 
card  in  the  seventeenth  century,  whether  in 
England  or  the  Colonies?  We  have  heard  an 
Irish  servant-girl  use  the  word  so:  "Here's 
his  ticket,  sor."  It  is  so  used,  too,  in  Thack- 
eray's Philip.  Wholly  abominable  is  the  use 
of  the  word  "transportation"  for  "railway 
tickets" — an  Americanism  dignified  by  em- 
ployment in  the  new  Grand  Central  station 
in  New  York. 

Four  lectures  delivered  before  collegiate 
audiences  in  England  by  a  professor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  M.  Emile  Legouis,  are 


brought  together  in  the  volume  entitled 
Defense  de  la  Poesie  Francaise  a  Vusage  des 
lecteurs  anglais  (London:  Constable.)  The 
old  view  that  French  poetry  cannot  repay 
study  or  induce  enjoyment  was  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  nation  which 
produced  that  poetry  was  incapable  of  high 
emotion,  and  was  committed  to  the  use  of 
a  tongue  suited  to  nothing  but  (in  the  lec- 
turer's words)  "a  certain  elegant,  agile, 
clear,  and  well-ordered  prose."  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  modify  this 
view;  the  Anglo-American  public  has  been 
educated  and  charmed  by  such  volumes  as 
the  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse,  the  Lyre 
Francais,  Mr.  Bailey's,  book,  Mr.  George 
Wyndham's,  and  Mr.  Eccles's.  Yet  M. 
Legouis  does  well  to  issue  his  Defense.  The 
prejudice  still  exists.  And  M.  Legouis.  him- 
self, being  a  professor  of  English  literature 
in  his  own  land,  has  too  fine  an  appreciation 
of  the  art  he  celebrates  to  pretend  that  his 
countrymen  do,  in  point  of  fact,  attain  those 
hights  of  lyrical  beauty  and  dramatic  dar- 
ing that  mark  the  ^English  achievement. 

If  the  duality  of  the  English  vocabulary 
has  its  poetical  advantages,  the  unity  of  the 
French  is,  according  to  M.  Legouis,  a  com- 
pensating virtue.  Said  Dryden:  "Impartial- 
ly speaking,  the  French  are  as  much  better 
critics  than  the  English,  as  they  are  worse 
poets."  But  Dryden  didn't  want  too  many 
persons  to  turn  toward  France,  where  he 
had  stolen  his  dramatic  plots  along  with  his 
critical  ideas;  and  Dryden  wrote,  besides, 
before  the  entente  in  an  age  when  English- 
men habitually  proved  their  patriotism  by 
running  down  their  next-coast  neighbors. 
Of  the  French  apologist's  four  chapters, 
three  deal  with  scops  et  trouveres,  the 
grand  siecle,  and  nos  jours.  If  English 
poesy  is  a  splendid  structure,  it  is  builded 
upon  French  medieval  literature  as  a 
foundation,  he  reminds,  us.  But  it  is  French 
classical  verse  which  has  left  us  cold,  and 
so  the  chapter  dealing  with  this  subject  is 
the  one  which  most  deserves  attention. 
Professor  Legouis's  commentary  upon  the 
alexandrine  should  be  required  reading  in 
our  school  and  college  courses  in  French  lit- 
erature. It  may  lack  fire,  but  is  strong  in 
sense,  and  corrects  some  of  the  ignorant 
aspersions  of  Landor,  Lowell,  and  other 
critics.  This  is  a  welcome  little  book,  but  it 
would  have  more  dynamic  force  in  English 
translation  than  in  its  present  form.  Why 
does  not  Professor  Legouis,  having  just 
completed  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard, 
translate  it  for  the  Harvard  University 
Press  whose  foundation  we  chronicle? 
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The  Japanese  Cabinet 

Our  nearest  neighbor  across  the  Pacific, 
Japan,  is  just  now  in  the  throes  of  a  blood- 
less revolution,  attempting  to  develop  a 
government  which  shall  be  truly  responsible 
to  the  popular  will  as  represented  in  its 
Diet  or  Congress.  The  difficulty  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  age  of  enlightenment  in 
Japan  began  with  an  Emperor  to  whose 
person  and  family  there  was  given  a  ficti- 
tious reverence  which  involved  the  reality 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet  ap- 
pointed by  him,  but  who  were  considered 
and  spoken  of  as  mouthpieces  of  his  august 
will.  During  the  nine  months  in  the  year 
when  the  Diet  was  not  in  session  the  Em- 
peror, that  is,  the  Cabinet,  could  issue  de- 
crees which  had  the  force  of  laws,  which 
the  Diet  could  constitutionally  annul,  but 
which  in  fact  it  never  did  annul.  A  little 
company  of  Elder  Statesmen,  called  the 
Genro,  had  immediate  access  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  were  his  advisers  even  closer 
than  his  Cabinet;  and  these  Elder  States- 
men have  had  a  predom'nating  influence  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  corresponding  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  British  Parliament. 
In  Great  Britain  the  veto  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  overthrown,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Japanese 
House  of  Peers.  Nor  has  the  power  of  the 
more  popular  house  of  the  Diet  yet  so  far 
developed  that  an  adverse  vote  can  compel 
the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  Rather,  the 
life  of  the  Cabinet  depends  on  its  harmony 
with  the  will  of  the  Elder  Statesmen 

It  is  the  popular  resistance  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  bureaurocracy,  particularly 
of  the  conservative  Elder  Statesmen,  which 
explains  the  present  crisis  in  Japan.  The 
Cabinet  headed  by  Saionji  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Diet.  By  his  tact  he  had  won 
the  support  even  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
tho  not  of  the  Elder  Statesmen.  It  was  his 
policy,  considering  the  burden  of  taxation, 
to  reduce  expenditures,  contract  no  present 
loans,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Navy 
by  postponing  the  building  of  additional 
ships  of  war.  Supported  by  the  Elder 
Statesmen,  particularly  its  leader,  Yama- 
gata,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  refused  to 
assent  to  this  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
resigned.  The  power  of  the  Genro  was  then 


sufficient  to  compel  the  resignation  of 
Saionji  and  his  entire  Cabinet.  There  was 
difficulty  in  securing  a  successor,  but  Yama- 
gata  and  his  associates  in  the  Genro  finally 
advised  the  Emperor  to  command  Katsura, 
one  of  their  own  number,  yet  not  in  full 
sympathy  with  their  desire,  to  be  the  head 
of  the  new  Cabinet.  He  had  twice  before 
been  Premier,  and  his  record  did  not  please 
the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  new  Cabinet. 
Nevertheless  Katsura  proclaimed  a  policy 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Saionji,  but  that 
did  not  appease  the  opposition.  What  they 
wanted  was.  to  break  down  the  bureauro- 
racy  of  the  Genro,  and  they  seem  to  have 
succeeded.  Even  Katsura  declared  that  its 
power  was  ended  for  all  time. 

The  Diet  was  prorogued,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  Cabinet,  until 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  Meanwhile  there 
was  organized  a  strong  campaign  against 
bureaurocracy  all  over  the  empire.  The 
two  principal  Constitutionalist  progressive 
parties,  formed  a  coalition  and  agreed  on  a 
policy  of  immediate  opposition  to  the  new 
Cabinet,  and  threatened  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  as  soon  as  the  Diet  should  meet. 
Katsura  declared  that  in  such  a  case  he 
would  ask  the  Emperor  to  dissolve  the  Diet. 
On  Wednesday  the  Diet  met,  and  on  the 
same  day  past  a  vote  of  censure.  Katsura 
wasted  not  an  hour,  and  the  Emperor  sus- 
pended the  Diet  for  five  days.  A  dissolution 
and  new  election  will  almost  certainly  fol- 
low. 

But  the  members  of  the  Diet  did  not  sep- 
arate peacefully.  The  scene  of  dispersal  was 
such  as  had  no  parallel.  There  was  an  enor- 
mous crowd  who  cheered  the  Constitu- 
tionalists and  assaulted  the  leaders  of  the 
party  supporting  the  Government.  They 
were  thrown  out  of  their  jinrikishas,  and 
narrowly  escaped  a  ducking.  The  Constitu- 
tional party  is  determined  and  has  the 
country  behind  it,  and  is  led  by  the  Mayor 
of  Tokio.  It  is  probable  that  the  power  of 
the  Elder  Statesmen  is  gone,  and  popular 
rule,  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet 
to  the  Diet,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  is  assured.  It  is  a  step  in  ad- 
vance toward  the  condition  of  government 
that  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  rather  that! 
that  which  persists  in  Germany. 
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The   Cape   Cod   Canal 

The  Panama  Canal  is  not  the  only  canal 
now  being  rushed  to  completion  by  Ameri- 
can engineers  for  the  purpose  of  shorten- 
ing deep  water  voyages  for  American 
steamships.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  now 
about  half  finished  and  it  should  be  a  nip 
and  tuck  race  between  the  two  as.  to  which 
will  be  opened  for  commerce  first. 

As  early  as  1627,  when  Miles  Standish 
traded  at  Monamet  with  the  Dutch,  a  canal 
was  contemplated  to  sever  Cape  Cod  from 
the    Massachusetts  " 


^ 
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mainland.  In  1776 
General  Washington 
ordered  a  survey 
made  for  such  a 
canal  which  would 
"give  greater  se- 
curity to  naviga- 
tion and  against  the 
enemy."  Then  a  s.e- 
r  i  e  s  of  attempts, 
both  by  the  State 
and  private  organi- 
zations, were  begun 
to  start  the  project, 
but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  elaborate 
surveys  made  by 
the  government  and 
the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1860 
that  anything  prac- 
tical was,  done.  Tho 

several  .  companies  were  organized  with 
every  prospect  of  successfully  compassing 
the  work,  they  all  failed  for  one  reason  or 
another  until  in  1904  Mr.  August  Belmont 
and  associates  became  interested.  They  took 
over  the  Boston,  Cape  Cod  &  New  York  Ca- 
nal Co.  chartered  by  Massachusetts  in  1899 
and  began  excavating  on  June  22,  1909. 

Cape  Cod,  as  every  schoolboy  is  supposed 
to  know,  is  a  fish  hook  of  land  projecting 
30  miles  east  of  Massachusetts  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  inclosing  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
The  bay,  tho  protected  by  capes  on  the 
South  and  East,  is  open  to  the  North,  and 
as  most  of  the  winter  winds  come  from 
that  direction,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  region 
— especially  for  sailing  boats  and  barges. 
Every  year  many  are  driven  on  the  shore 
and  wrecked.  During  the  past  5  years  there 
has  been  an  average  of  35  ship  disasters, 
15  total  wrecks  and  12  lives  lost  per  annum. 

Outside  the  Cape  are  dangerous  shoals, 
which,  together  with  the  frequent  rough 
and  foggy  weather,  make  this  part  of  the 
coast  exceedingly  hazardous  in  all  but  the 
summer  months. 
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WHAT   THE   CANAL   WILL    SAVE   IN   NAVI- 
GATION 


South  of  Cape  Cod  is  Buzzards  Bay, 
which  is  almost  landlccked  and  forms  a 
magnificent  harbor.  The  passage  from  this 
bay  to  Long  Island  Sound  is  easy  and  can 
be  made  in  all  conditions  of  weather.  Hence 
a  vessel  going  from  New  York  to  Boston 
when  the  canal  is  completed  has  only  to 
encounter*  the  short  stretch  of  water  from 
Barnstable  Bay  to  Boston. 

The  canal  is  exactly  eight  miles  long. 
The  country  thru  which  it  passes  looks,  as 
tho    nature    intended    a    water    way    to    be 

made  there  some 
day.  It  traverses  the 
low  salt  marshes 
west  of  the  town  of 
Sandwich  to  the 
Scussel  River, 
thence  across  a  di- 
vide— at  its  highest 
point  only  29  feet 
above  the  sea  level 
—  and  then  down 
the  valley  of  the 
Monument  River  to 
Buzzards  Bay. 

At  present  the 
breakwater  on  the 
Cape  Cod  entrance, 
which  will  contain 
350,000  tons  of 
stone,  is  nearly  fin- 
ished, the  Barnsta- 
ble Bay  channel  is 
one-third  done,  the 
canal  prism  is  about  one-half  done  and 
the  Buzzards  Bay  channel  is  three-quarters 
completed.  Last  month  there  were  four 
steam  shovels  and  a  16-inch  suction  dredge 
at  work  inland  and  five  dipper  dredges  in 
the  bays. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  to  commerce  can  be  obtained  when  it 
is  realized  that  at  present  the  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  now  rounding  the  Cape  is  esti- 
mated at  25,000,000  and  the  passengers 
carried  at  500,000.  All  this  cargo  will  save 
66  miles  of  its  journey  by  going  thru  the 
Canal,  and  what  this  will  mean  in  the  sav- 
ing of  time  and  money  and  in  lessening  the 
hazards  of  the  sea,  is  self  evident.  Liners, 
for  instance,  will  save  4  hours  and  from 
$200  to  $400  each  trip. 

The  Engineering  News  of  Jan.  9  says 
that  while  the  construction  of  the  Canal  in- 
volves no  novel  engineering  problems,  it  pos- 
sesses, a  great  deal  of  interest,  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
thru  which  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
has  passed  during  the  300  years  of  its.  his- 
tory, 
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Water- Power  for  Western  Railways 

What  is  said  to  be  only  the  beginning  of 
an  extensive  use  of  electric  power  on  rail- 
roads between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  is  seen  in  the  Interior  Department's 
grant  of  the  right  to  transmit  such  power 
over  the  public  domain  to  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Power  Company,  for  the  electrifica- 
tion of  450  miles  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  rail- 
way, between  Harlowtown,  Mont.,  and 
Avery,  Idaho.  This  will  be  the  longest 
stretch  of  electric  railroad  in  the  world. 
Secretary  Fisher  thinks  that  eventually 
such  power  will  be  used  on  all  the  railroads 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  John  D.  Ryan,  head  of  the  Great 
Falls  company,  predicts  that  10,000  miles 
of  road  will  be  electrified  within  a  few 
years.  He  asserts  that  there  is  enough  avail- 
able water  power  to  operate  all  the  railway 
lines,  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south 
thru  the  center  of  Montana,  and  north 
of  a  line  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  Colorado.  Altho  the  company  sought 
only  the  right  to  transmit  by  wire,  it  ac- 
cepted strict  provisions  in  the  interest  of 
the  public.  The  rental  for  the  first  ten  years 
is  merely  nominal.  Every  ten  years,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  readjusted.  The  Government 
may  regulate  rates  and  service,  and  power 
must  be  sold  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
two  States,  and  to  cities  at  prices  as  low  as 
are  paid  by  any  other  buyer.  Power  for  the 
450  miles  will  be  supplied  from  nine  sep- 


arate and  distinct  plants,  but  these  are 
owned  by  one  company.  The  road  crosses 
three  mountain  ranges,  the  Belt  Mountains, 
the  Rockies,  and  the  Bitter  Root  chain.  It  is 
said  that  the  cost  will  be  $8,000,000,  and 
that  much  will  be  saved  eventually  by  the 
change,  as  one-third  of  the  railroad's  equip- 
ment is  now  used  in  hauling  fuel.  Electric 
motors,  it  is  asserted,  will  run  1200  miles, 
without  inspection,  while  a  distance  of  150 
miles  is  the  limit  for  steam  locomotives; 
also,  that  steam  power  costing  $150  can  be 
displaced  by  electric  power  costing  only  $40. 
The  change  will  be  in  the  interest  of  con- 
servation, as  the  consumption  of  large  quan- 
tities of  coal  will  be  avoided,  and  water 
power   now   going   to   waste   will   be   used. 

Doomed  to  Disappear 

That  Boston  has  perceived  its  harbor- 
front  needs  and  is  setting  to  work  to  win 
back  its  old-time  supremacy  in  commerce, 
means  improvements  that  probably  will  be 
approved  by  business  interests  but  will  be 
in  s.ome  degree  distasteful  to  visitors  and 
idlers.  To  the  man  who  loves  the  sight  of 
masts  and  sails  and  to  sit  on  a  dock  and 
talk  to  fishermen  and  tars,  the  announce- 
ment of  Boston's  waterfront  plans  is.  some- 
thing to  be  regarded  with  forebodings.  He 
is  likely  to  have  in  mind  the  way  the  "mod- 
ern" docks  of  New  York  shut  off  from  his 
sight  everything  but  glimpses  of  masts  and 
the  tops,  of  funnels:  the  sight-hungry  idler 
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BOSTON'S  WATER  FRONT   HAS  MORE   CHARMS    FOR  IDLER  THAN  FOR  BUSINESS  MAN 


may  walk  miles  beside  an  impenetrable 
three-story  wall  of  stone  buildings. 

To  see  Boston's  water-front  take  on  a 
similar  appearance  would  seem  to  the 
loafer,  the  romancer  and  the  artist  as  noth- 
ing short  of  a  calamity.  Robert  Louis.  Stev- 
enson said  that  lounging  around  harbor- 
sides  was  the  richest  form  of  idling.  From 
this  viewpoint,  Boston,  in  becoming  finan- 
cially richer,  will  forfeit  its  wealth  of  old- 
fashioned  harbor-side  enjoyments. 

The  fishing  fleet's  docks,  pictured  above, 
are  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  fish  wharf 
1200  feet  long  and  300  wide.  This  wharf, 
already  under  construction,  will  cost  $1,000,- 
000.  On  other  port  improvements  the  direc- 
tors of  the  port  are  to  expend  $9,000,000 
more.  A  wharf  1200  x  400  feet,  now  being 
rushed  toward  completion,  represents  the 
first  unit  of  a  terminal  system  for  the  larg- 
est ocean  ftners.  Part  of  the  equipment  of 
this  terminal  will  be  a  grain  elevator. 

St.  Paul  and  the  Mysteries 

The  old  Greek  mysteries  were  only  for 
the  initiated,  and  no  ancient  initiate  has 
left  us  the  tale  of  their  secrets ;  but  we  have 
hints  of  them  in  various  writers,  and  their 
sacredness  colored  speech.  It  has  been  a  de- 
bated question  whether  the  use  of  the 
terms  "mystery"  (musterion)  "eye-wit- 
ness" (epoptes),  "perfect"  (teleios),  etc., 
in  the  New  Testament  are  related  to  the 
technical  use  of  these  words  in  the  Greek 
mysteries.   Newer   forms   of   the   mysteries 
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arose  and  were  familiar  in  Asia  Minor  dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Some  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  these  by  excavations 
of  the  ruins  of  the  sanctuaries  in  which  the 
rites  of  initiation  were  celebrated. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  gives  an  account  of  investigations 
made  by  Makridi  Bey,  of  the  Turkish  Im- 
perial Museum,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
at  Claros,  a  town  on  the  Ionian  coast.  They 
record  visits  paid  by  representatives  of 
various  cities  to  the  oracle  at  Claros.  Some 
of  them  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries, 
celebrated  there  and  record  the  fact.  Vari- 
ous terms  are  used,  and  these  are  of  inter- 
est. Some  say  that  they  "completed  the 
mysteries" — others  who  came  as  "en- 
quirers" (theopropoi)  "having  been  in- 
itiated entered"  (the  word  is  embateuo), 
evidently  a  technical  term.  So  another  says 
that  "having  taken  the  mysteries  he  en- 
tered." 

This  use  of  the  word  "entered"  is  of  in- 
terest and  throws  light  on  a  passage  in 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  2:18, 
which  it  thus  translated  in  the  Revised 
Version:  "Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your 
prize,  by  a  voluntary  humility  and  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  dwelling  in  the  things 
which  he  hath  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  in  his 
fleshly  mind,"  or  as  given  in  the  margin, 
"taking  his  stand  on  the  things."  This  pas- 
sage has  greatly  troubled  commentators, 
and  Westcott  and  Hort  suspected  an  early 
error  in  the  text.  But  the  word  translated 
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"dwelling  in,"  or  "taking  his  stand  on"  is 
just  this  technical  term  used  .  by  the  in- 
itiates of  the  mysteries  of  Clams,  "en- 
tered," embateuo.  The  word  in  Colossians 
is  to  be  retained  as  correct.  The  "enquirer" 
"receives"  the  mysteries,  is  "initiated," 
and  then  "enters,"  or  "takes  his  stand  on" 
the  new  life  to  which  he  was  introduced  by 
"the  things  he  had  seen."  It  is  probable  that 
this  entrance  on  the  new  life  was  by  bap- 
tism in  a  pool  in  the  presence  of  the  seated 
god,  after  the  manner  of  baptism  in  the 
earlier  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This  difficult 
passage  from  St.  Paul  is.  to  be  ■  added  to 
others  which  indicate  his  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries,  to  which  he  alludes  as  he  does  to 
the  Greek  games. 

Resumption  of  War 

On  Monday  of  last  week  hostilities  were 
renewed  between  the  allies  and  Turkey  after 
an  armistice  of  two  months.  The  initiative 
was  taken  by  the  allies,  who  had  given 
warning  that  they  would  begin  fighting  in 
four  days  if  their  full  terms  were  not  ac- 
cepted. They  demanded  that  Turkey  should 
give  up  Adrianople,  and  everything  else  up 
to  the  Chatalja  lines  which  protect  Con- 
stantinople. Turkey  agreed  to  give  up  part 
of  Adrianople,  but  wished  to  retain  that 
side  of  the  river  which  holds  the  famous 
Mosque  and  the  tombs  of  the  Sultans  who 
resided  there  when  Adrianople  was  the 
Turkish  capital ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
allies,  nor  would  they  listen  to  any  advice 
of  the  Powers. 

The  war  was  resumed,  not  by  any  attack 
on  the  Chatalja  lines,  but  on  Adrianople, 
where  the  Bulgarians  were  aided  by  a 
large  force  of  Servians  with  siege  guns. 
S:nce  then  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get 
any  trustworthy  news  of  the  engagements, 
as  all  correspondents  are  strictly  barred 
out  on  both  sides.  Both  the  Turks  and  the 
allies  had  brought  up  reinforcements 
during  the  armistice,  and  the  Turkish 
soldiers  from  Asia  were  said  to  be  in  good 
spirits,  and  the  Chatalja  lines  are  reported 
impregnable.  Possibly  the  difficulty  which 
the  allies  would  find  there  may  explain  the 
change  of  plan  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
who  are  directing  their  efforts  against 
Adrianople,  and  also,  in  a  new  direction,  at 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  at  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  Sea  of  Marmova.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  surmised  to  be  to  take  the  forts 
in  the  rear  which  protect  the  Dardanelles 
aq-ai^st  access,  bv  sea  to  Constantinople,  and 
to  allow  entrance  to  the  Greek  fleet.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  claimed  that  this  would  not 
allow  entrance  to  the  fleet,  as  the  defenses 


on  the  Asiatic  side  are  strong  and  the  en- 
trance is  mined. 

Inasmuch  as  no  news  reaches  the  out- 
side world  except  such  as  is  given  out  offi- 
cially at  Constantinople  or  Sofia,  and  full 
confidence  is  not  given  to  it,  we  are  as  yet 
uncertain  as  to  the  result  of  the  first  week's 
fighting.  There  have  been  some  sorties  of 
the  Turks  at  Chatalja  which  seem  to  have 
had  no  result.  The  bombardment  is  kept  up 
at  Adrianople,  and  the  Bulgarians  claim  to 
have  captured  the  defenses  of  one  hill.  We 
hear  nothing  further  of  scarcity  of  food  in 
the  city.  At  Gallipoli  there  have  been  minor 
engagements,  but  everywhere  the  Turks  re- 
main on  the  defensive. 

There  are  sad  stories  of  suffering  among 
the  Turks,  and  of  the  utter  lack  of  money 
to  pay  the  soldiers,  and  of  frantic  attempts 
to  secure  loans,  and  even  to  sell  the  crown 
jewels,  but  this  may  be  rumor.  We  have  no 
trustworthy  news  from  Janina  and  Scutari 
beyond  the  capture  by  the  Montenegrins 
and  Servians  of  a  hill  which  was  an  im- 
portant defense  of  Scutari.  The  quarrels 
between  the  Turkish  officers,  growing  out 
of  the  change  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  killing 
of  the  favorite  general,  are  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  Turks. 

Probably  the  chief  fighting  thus  far  has 
been  about  Gallipoli.  The  Bulgarian  troops 
have  captured  several  villages  on  the  way 
that  were  feebly  held,  and  in  one  more  seri- 
ous engagement  are  said  to  have  taken  5000 
prisoners.  The  Ottoman  army  defending 
Gallipoli  is  said  to  be  from  50,000  to  75,000, 
who  are  thus,  withdrawn  from  the  Chatalja 
defenses,  and  attempts  to  reinforce  them  by 
sea  have  been  repulsed. 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

It  is  not  expected  tljat  the  Senate's  reso- 
lution for  a  Constitutional  amendment 
making  the  Presidential  term  six  years  and 
preventing  re-election  will  be  past  in  the 
House  at  the  current  session.  It  can  be 
taken  up  only  under  a  special  rule,  and  the 
pressure  of  routine  work  leaves  no  time 
for  additional  topics  which  require  extended 
debate.  Moreover,  some  Democrats  are  un- 
willing that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  House  has  past,  by  a  vote  of  240  to  65, 
the  Webb  bill,  which  probihits  the  shipment 
and  transportation,  in  interstate  commerce, 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  sold  in  pro- 
hibition territory.  This  bill  is  similar  to  the 
Kenyon  bill,  which  has  been  past  in  the 
Senate.  A  bill  has  been  past  and  sent  to 
the  President  which  empowers  the  Federal 
authorities   to   seize   merchandise    shipt    to, 
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our  ports  by  Trusts  or  combinations,  or 
under  illegal  contracts.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  Government's  suit  with  respect  to 
Brazil's  coffee  valorization  project  and%  the 
Brazilian  coffee  stored  in  New  York. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
recommends  the  construction,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  two  railroad  systems  in  Alaska, 
in  all  about  733  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,- 
000.  The  railway  problem  in  Alaska  can 
best  be  solved,  in  his  opinion,  by  Govern- 
ment ownership,  with  private  operation  un- 
der lease.  He  has  heard  testimony  concern- 
ing the  new  Immigration  bill,  as  to  which 
Germany  and  Italy  have  submitted  protests 
because  of  the  provision  authorizing  our 
Government  to  place  inspectors  and  sur- 
geons on  immigrant  ships  to  report  to  our 
immigration  authorities  as  to  the  treatment 
of  immigrants,  en  route.  Arguments  for  and 
against  the  literacy  test  were  made.  Addi- 
tional nominations  have  beon  sent  to  the 
Senate,  those  of  several  judges  included, 
but  filibustering  by  the  Democrats  con- 
tinues to  prevent  action.  More  than  1500 
nominations  are  pending.  In  the  House, 
Representative  Roddenberry,  of  Georgia, 
denounced  the  recent  marriage  of  a  white 
girl  to  a  negro  in  Michigan,  saying  no  jail 
in  Georgia  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  negro.  The  officiating  clergvman,  he 
added,  ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered.  He 
appealed  to  the  States,  urging  them  to  for- 
bid such  marriages  by  law.  In  the  Shipping 
Trust  inquiry,  Vice-President  Schwerin,  of 
the  Pacific  Mail,  said  this  steamship  com- 
pany would  go  out  of  business  with,  the 
onening  of  the  Panama  Caral,  because  its 
ships  are  excluded  from  the  canal,  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  the  Pacific  trade 
is  almost  monopolized  bv  Japanese  com- 
panies which  are  favored  bv  subsidies  and 
in  other  ways  by  their  Government. 

Another  Revolution  in  Mexico 

Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the  former  dictator, 
seized  the  arsenal  in  Mexico  City  on  Sun- 
day, February  9.  Newspaper  reports  state 
that  the  garrison  of  the  capital  had  de- 
clared for  him  and  that  all  that  remained 
to  Francisco  I.  Madero,  the  Revolutionary 
President,  was  the  national  palace  and  the 
Chapultepec  fortress.  The  people  seem  to 
have  taken  no  sides  in  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Mexico  City,  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  being  regular  troops,  cadets  of 
the  military  college,  etc. 

Associated  with  Felix  Diaz  in  the  coup 
was.  General  Bernardo  Reyes,  war  minister 
under  President  Porfirio  Diaz.  Reyes  had 
been  in  prison  for  over  a  year  as  a  declared 


enemy  of  the  Madero  regime,  but  with  Felix 
Diaz  was  freed  by  military  cadets  when  the 
signal  for  the  uprising  was  given  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  In  the  fight  which  followed  Reyes 
fell — a  bullet  thru  his  head.  Machine  guns 
swept  the  square  before  the  President's 
palace  and  the  Government  forces  poured 
out  a  murderous  fire  from  the  towers  of 
the  Cathedral,  killing  and  wounding  many 
civilians  as  well  as  several  hundred  of  their 
enemies.  General  Madero  himself  appeared 
as  commander  of  the  loyal  forces,  riding  a 
big  gray  horse,  but  withdrew  before  the 
fighting  began.  Unable  to  secure  assurances 
from  the  tottering  Government,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  Governments  have 
dispatched  to  Diaz  thru  the  American  Em- 
bassy a  note  saying  that  he  will  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  lives  of  for- 
eigners in  Mexico  City.  When  the  note  was 


THE    CHIEF    OF    THE    MEXICAN    REBELS 

Felix  Diaz,  a  nephew  of  ex-President  Porfirio 
Diaz,  was  formerly  Chief  of  Police  of  Mexico  City, 
and  until  last  summer  a  Colonel  in  the  Mexican 
army.  On  October  10  he  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  heading  a  force  of  about 
500  men.  Nearly  all  the  federal  troops  there  joined 
him,  also  1000  volunteers.  Three  of  four  Mexican 
gunboats  in  the  harbor  fell  into  his  hands," but  his 
revolutionary  movement  collapsed  on  October  23, 
when  federal  troops  led  by  General  Beltram  easily 
captured  the  city  and  took  Diaz  prisoner  without 
much  fighting.  Diaz  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a 
trap  prepared  for  him  by  the  Madero  Government. 
Four  days  after  his  capture  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  a  military  court.  The  execution  of  the 
sentence'  was,  however,  suspended,  and  now  he  has 
been  released  by  mutinous  cadets,  and  seems  to 
command   the  situation. 
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dispatched,  however,  there  were  no  evi- 
dences of  anti-foreign  feeling  on  the  part 
of  combatants  or  civilians.  Only  one  mob 
assembled  on  Sunday,  and  this  attacked  the 
building  of  El  Pais,  the  only  independent 
morning  newspaper  publisht  in  Spanish. 
Our  Government  will  perhaps  dispatch  a 


part  of  the  Atlantic  battleship  fleet  to  Vera 
Cruz.  It  is  now  stationed  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba.  Armored  cruisers  are  within  easy 
reach  of  Mexico's  western  ports,  and  Gen- 
eral Steever  has.  5000  men  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  But  military 
action  on  our  part  need  not  be  anticipated 
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except  as  a  last  resort.  President  Taft 
seems  bound  to  refrain  from  interference, 
for  in  his  last  month  of  office  he  wishes  to 
avoid  embarrassing  the  next  administration 
by  endowing  it  with  an  international  im- 
broglio, or  military  operations.. 

London  Paupers 

Nearly  five  per  cent,  or  48.8  persons  out 
of  every  1000  of  London's  population  are 
paupers,  and  the  London  Times,  in  discus- 
sing this  amazing  fact,  declares  that  "the 
proportion  of  the  population  which  is  wholly 
or  partly  maintained  by  others  is  rising." 

In  1900  the  total  number  of  "legal 
paupers"  was  103,091,  or  22.8  per  1000  of 
population.  In  1912  the  number  was  110,- 
262,  an  increase  of  7171,  or  24.4  per  1000 
in  twelve  years. 

But  these  figures  do  not  by  any  means 
tell  the  full  story  of  London's  poverty.  The 
operation  of  the  State  Insurance  Act,  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  the  State  Feeding 
of  School  Children  (State  Maintenance), 
and  so  on,  under  which  masses  of  depend- 
ent persons  are  transferred  from  one  fund 
or  authority  to  another,  materially  in- 
creases the  statistics.  Relief  to  necessitous 
persons,  that  was  formerly  not  given  at  all, 
or  was  given  under  the  Poor  Law,  is  now 
given  under  a  number  of  other  laws.  Thus, 
"legal  paupers,"  in  the  review  exclude  Old 
Age  Pensioners,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  virtually  paupers,  numbering  in 
London  alone  64,212.  The  figures  for  the 
other  groups  are  not  given,  but  on  account 
of  this  "breaking  up"  of  the  Poor  Law 
the  number  of  paupers  must  be  doubled. 
That  is,  220,524  persons  in  London  are 
paupers. 

Even  this  tremendous  figure  is,  however, 
an  underestimate,  for  there  should  also  be 
included  those  thousands  of  persons  who, 
while  destitute  and  homeless,  resort  to  the 
common  lodging-hous.e,  England's  poor  hav- 
ing learned  by  bitter  experience  that  prison 
food  and  prison  rules  are  better  than  those 
of  the  workhouse,  and  the  latter  institution 
is  avoided  like  the  plague.  Accordingly, 
coroners'  juries  returned  in  24  cases  in  1912 
the  verdict  "death  by  starvation,"  this  form 
of  death  being  more  us.ually  described  as 
"death  from  natural  causes."  These  factors 
together  add  greatly  to  the  appalling  sum 
of  Imperial   poverty. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  meantime  Eng- 
land's trade  is  prosperous,  her  imports  and 
exports  grow,  and  her  manufactures  in- 
crease. The  richest  city  in  the  world  shows 
progress  all  around,  but  particularly  in  the 
production  of  poverty. 


Pebbles 

As  a  rule  the  plainer  a  theorem  in  geom- 
etry is  to  a  woman  the  plainer  is  the 
woman. — The  Tattler. 

He  (nervously) — Margaret,  there's  been 
something  trembling  on  my  lips  for  months 
and  months. 

She — Yes,  so  I  see;  why  don't  you  shave 
it  off? — Princeton  Tiger. 

"I  am  going  to  learn  to  swim  this  sum- 
mer." 

"I  thought  George  taught  you  last  sum- 
mer." 

"But  I  am  no  longer  engaged  to  George." 
— Washington  Herald. 

Young  Willie  Wurst  was  much  in  love; 

His  very  soul  was  a  whirl. 
He  took  Miss  Wiener  in  his  arms, 

For  he  never  sausage  a  girl. 

— Yale  Record. 

Said  a  cheerful  old  bear  at  the  Zoo: 
"I  never  have  time  to  feel  blue. 

If   it   bores   me,   you   know, 

To  walk  to  and  fro, 
I  reverse  it  and  walk  fro  and  to." 

— Century. 

THE   CARTOON    OF    THE    WEEK 


The  Kid ':—  "I  sot  a  dime.  Wanta  go  to  the  Op- 
rey?" — Robert     Minor     iu     the     St.     Louis     Po&t- 
I>  is  (Hitch, 
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Newark  and  the  Prudential 

The  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  its  efforts 
directly  to  tax  the  deferred  dividend  fund 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  un- 
dismayed by  two  adverse  court  decisions,  is 
now  engaged  thru  its  representatives  in 
trying  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  that  will 
sweep  away  existing  legal  obstructions  and 
enable  the  municipality  to  levy  on  the 
fund,  which  now  exceeds  $30,000,000. 

Considered  from  any  viewpoint,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  city  puzzles  the  understanding. 
Surplus  funds,  are  built  up  out  of  premiums 
received.  The  premiums  of  the  Prudential 
are  assessed  for  taxation  by  the  several 
States,  each  State,  including  New  Jersey, 
deducting  its  share  from  the  premiums  paid 
by  its  citizens.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  tribute 
has  already  been  exacted  on  this  form  of 
property. 

Again,  the  material  interests  of  Newark 
have  been  vastly  benefited  by  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company.  That  company  has 
become  a  reservoir  fed  by  golden  streams 
that  flow  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Prudential  virtually  makes  Newark 
the  custodian  of  a  yearly  income  of  approx- 
imately $50,000,000.  There  are  dozens  of 
cities  superior  in  size  and  importance  to 
Newark  which  would  be  glad  to  have  a  like 
accumulator  of  capital  on  any  reasonable 
terms.  Perhaps,  to  secure  such  a  treasury, 
they  would  go  so  far  as  to  exempt  from 
taxation  an  institution  of  such  material 
value. 

Amending  the  Accident  Policy 

After  a  year  spent  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners in  preparing  and  perfecting  certain 
standard  provisions  for  compulsory  use  in 
the  accident  and  health  policies  of  all  com- 
panies writing  that  kind  of  insurance,  the 
measure  embodied  in  a  bill  is  ready  for  ac- 
tion by  the  several  State  legislatures.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
last  week  at  the  request  of  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  Emmet  and  will  doubtless  be 
adopted  and  approved.  It  is  intended  to 
supplement  and  perfect  the  present  law,  the 


object  sought  being  a  corrective  one  in 
amending  certain  practices  found  to  exist 
in  the  accident  business  and  to  eliminate 
some  objectionable  features  from  the  policy 
contracts  in  general  use. 

Manner  of  Selecting  an  Umpire 

By  way  of  preventing  litigation,  the  pres- 
ent form  of  fire  insurance  policy  contains  a 
provision  that  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
between  the  insured  claimant  and  the  com- 
pany over  the  value  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed property,  resort  may  be  made  to 
the  services  of  three  appraisers,  one  se- 
lected by  each  of  the  interested  parties,  the 
third,  an  umpire,  chosen  by  the  first  two 
appraisers.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  last  week,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Insurance  Department,  provides  that 
after  June  30,  1913,  every  fire  insurance 
policy  shall  carry  an  endorsement  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
the  appraisers,  selected  by  insurer  and  in- 
sured over  the  choice  of  an  umpire,  either 
may  apply  to  the  courts  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  competent  and  disinterested  per- 
son to  act  in  that  capacity  and  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  umpire  so  selected  shall  be 
binding  upon  both  the  principals  to  the  con- 
tract. 

Deferred  Dividend  Life  Policies 

Inquiries  are  occasionally  received  by  this 
department  asking  advice  on  the  desirability 
of  continuing  in  force  life  policies  which 
provide  by  their  terms  that  the  dividends 
shall  be  accumulated  during  a  term  of 
years — ten,  fifteen  or  twenty — and  their 
payment  deferred  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  term.  We  regard  the  deferred  divi- 
dend policy  as  a  poor  contract  for  the  as- 
sured, particularly  if,  as  is.  usually  the  case, 
he  forfeits  his  accumulated  earnings  if  he 
lapses  or  surrenders  his  policy  or  dies  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  deferred  dividend 
period.  But  on  general  principles  we  would 
advise  against  the  surrender  of  these  con- 
tracts for  the  purpose  of  replacing  them 
by  others  which  seem  to  be  and  perhaps  are 
superior  in  their  terms,  especially  if  they 
have  been  in  force  as  many  as  five  years. 
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Unless  the  company  itself  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  arouse  apprehension  or  its  finan- 
cial condition  seems  unsatisfactory,  the 
judicious  thing  is  to  carry  the  policy  to 
termination  and  thus  secure  all  the  benefits 
it  affords.  We  have  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  old-fashioned  reversionary  addition, 
thru  which  unused  dividends  are  automati- 
cally converted  into  additions  to  the  face 
value  of  the  policy  as.  a  death  claim,  but 
which  in  time  of  need  by  the  policyholder, 
in  his  lifetime,  may  be  surrendered  for 
their  cash  value.  We  would  counsel  policy- 
holders to  consider  carefully  before  swap- 
ping any  policy  in  a  good  company  for  an- 
other that  some  enterprising  agent  claims 
is  a  better  one.  Get  disinterested  advice 
before  making  a  move. 

Union  Central  Life 

The  annual  report  of  President  Clark  to 
the  stockholders  and  the  policyholders  of  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  together  with  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912,  indicate  a  year  of  substantial 
prosperity  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
field  and  office  staff.  During  each  month  of 
the  year  the  company  made  an  increase  of 
written  and  paid  for  business  over  the  same 
period  of  the  year  before,  with  the  result 
that  the  annual  total  aggregated  $47,618,- 
486  on  19,613  lives.  The  President  states 
that  industrious  efforts  were  made  to  con- 
serve existing  business  and  reduce  lapses. 
That  the  efforts  were  successful  is  evident 
by  the  gain  of  9980  in  the  number  of  policy- 
holders and  $26,479,838  in  insurance  in 
force.  These  figures  bring  the  total  number 
of  policies  in  force  to  172,372,  covering 
nearly  348  millions  of  insurance. 

The  premium  receipts  aggregated  $11,- 
912,978,  to  which  we  must  add  $5,296,394 
interest  and  rents,  and  these,  together  with 
about  $80,000  receipts  from  sundry  sources, 
make  the  total  income  $17,289,602.  Never 
in  any  one  year  have  the  policyholders  been 
paid  so  much  in  death  losses,  endowments, 
surrenders,  and  dividends,  the  whole  aggre- 
gating $8,706,016.  The  excess  of  receipts 
over  disbursements  was  $5,779,447.  Presi- 
dent Clark  observes  that  the  farmer  is  a 
better  interest  payer  than  the  policy  bor- 
rower. He  states^  that  on  $14,075,084  of 
policy  loans  there  was  $51,497  of  interest 
past  due,  while  on  $70,694,166  farm  mort- 
gage loans  there  was  $64,308  interest  past 
due. 

Tne  company  closed  the  year  with  total 
assets  of  $93,053,614;  against  which  appear 
the    following    liabilities:    For    reserve    on 


outstanding  policies,  $74,237,097;  special 
reserve  on  life  rate  endowment  policies,. 
$9,728,650;  apportioned  for  1913  on  life 
rate  endowment  and  survivorship  dividend 
policies,  $968,271;  apportioned  to  annual 
dividend  policies  for  1913,  $2,091,698.  The 
total  surplus  is  $4,097,545,  of  which  $2,- 
348,603  is  derived  from  participating  busi- 
ness, $1,248,942  from  non-participating 
business  and  the  cash  capital  of  $500,000. 

The  Aetna  Fire 

Altho  the  caption  to  this  notice  is  not  ac- 
curate in  so  far  as  the  company's  legal  cor- 
porate title  goes,  it  is  informing,  for  we  are 
now  considering  the  1912  record  of  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  the  name  of  wh*ch  the  word 
"Fire"  does  not  occur.  The  company  is 
known  all  over  the  country,  especially 
among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  agents  in 
the  land,  as  the  "Old  Aetny,"  but  our  "lay" 
readers  must  have  something  more  definite 
than  that,  so  we  must  fix  it  precisely  by  ex- 
plaining that  we  are  writing  nbout  the 
Aetna  which  does  a  fire  insurance  business 
exclusively — and  successfully.  Its  success 
has  extended  over  ninety-four  years  of  this 
country's  history,  many  of  them  years  of 
panic,  industrial,  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural failures,  and  a  half  dozen  or  more 
marked  by  destructive  conflagrations.  Dur~ 
ing  that  period  the  Aetna  has  distributed  a 
total  of  133  million  dollars  in  fire  losses, 
and  turns  into  the  year  1913  with  $23,051,- 
531  of  accumulated  funds,  invested  in  se- 
curities of  the  highest  class.  The  gain  In 
assets  for  the  year  was  $1,034,141,  while 
the  net  surplus,  increased  $404,197.  The  re^ 
serves,  principally  for  the  reinsurance  or 
outstanding  insurance,  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  $9,813,139,  which,  with  the  cap- 
ital stock,  brought  the  gross  liabilities  to 
$14,813,139.  This  gives  us,,  as  a  difference 
between  assets  and  liabilities,  $8,238,392,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  $5,000,000  of  cash 
capital,  or  $13,238,392  as  the  measure  of 
the  policyholders'  surplus. 

The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 

An  examination  of  the  sixty-second  an- 
nual statement  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1912,  shows 
total  assets  of  $34,296,116,  a  gain  for  the 
vear  of  $1,956,014.  The  principal  items  of 
the  assets  consist  of  $20,468,661  first  mort- 
gages on  real  estate,  $6,943,171  stocks  and 
bonds  and  $4,702,247  .loans  on  the  com- 
pany's policies..  The  outstanding  insurance 
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aggregated  $147,652,325,  a  gain  of  $11,755,- 
109,  in  support  of  which  the  company  main- 
tains a  reserve  variously  calculated  at  3 
per  cent,  SV2  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  of 
$31,580,112.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the 
total  of  outstanding  insurance  all  but  about 
thirty-four  millions  is  valued  at  the  highest 
standard  of  3  per  cent.  There  is  a  net  sur- 
plus, beyond  all  present  and  future  liabili- 
ties of  $1,139,202,  in  addition  to  $940,935 
for  dividends  payable  in  1913  and  $60,923 
for  dividends  provisionally  apportioned  for 
1914  and  subsequent  years.  During  1912 
the  company  increased  the  number  of  its 
policy-holding  members  by  6092,  bringing 
the  total  to  78,192.  In  ten  years  the  premium 
income  has  gone  from  $2,769,094  to  $5,387,- 
129;  the  assets  from  $15,699,212  to  $34,- 
296,116;  and  the  insurance  in  torce  from 
$70,864,592  to  $147,652,325. 

Massachusetts  Fire  and  Marine 

With  total  assets  at  the  close  of  business 
December  31,  1912,  of  $1,337,857,  and  a 
surplus  to  policyholders  of  $873,208,  the 
Massachusetts  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Company 
of  Boston  shows  an  increase  in  assets  of 
$119,064,  an  increase  in  re-insurance  re- 
serve of  $128,460  and  increase  in  net  pre- 
mium receipts  for  1912  over  1911  of  $137,- 
768.  Altho  the  company  is  but  two  and  one- 
half  years,  old,  its  net  premium  income  ag- 
gregated $531,510  last  year.  Its.  losses  were 
$249,463,  or  about  47  per  cent  of  its  pre- 
miums, with  expenses  at  about  43  per  cent. 

New  England  Mutual  Life 

This  very  conservative  New  England  life 
insurance  company  made  a  handsome  in- 
crease in  its  outstanding  insurance  during 
1912,  the  gain  being  $21,431,851,  bringing 
the  total  in  force  to  $254,249,583. 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  statement  of  date 
December  31,  1912,  shows  assets  of  $61,418,- 
398,  of  which  bonds  and  stocks  appear  of  a 
market  value  of  $35,440,555 ;  loans  on  mort- 
gage, $13,224,050;  loans  on  the  company's 
policies,  $8,749,652;  and  real  estate,  $1,901,- 
263.  Under  the  Massachusetts  standard  the 
policy  reserve  is  valued  at  $54,318,040.  The 
increase  in  gross  assets  was  $2,978,297,  and 
in  policy  reserves  $3,320,581.  With  $477,261 
of  surplus  accrued  appearing  in  the  liability 
column  and  $1,735,000  apportioned  for  pay- 
ment to  policyholders  during  1913,  there  re- 
mains a  net  surplus  of  $4,088,810. 


Boston  Insurance  Company 

The  financial  exhibit  of  the  Boston  In- 
surance Company  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31  is  a  fine  one,  showing  an  increase 
in  assets  of  $1,034,551,  in  reserve  on  out- 
standing policies  of  $56,841  and  in  net  sur- 
plus of  $1,073,994.  The  balance  sheet  as  of 
the  date  mentioned  shows  total  assets  of 
$6,787,060;  total  liabilities  (including  capi- 
tal stock),  $3,565,572,  and  net  surplus, 
$3,220,488.  The  Boston  has.  paid  in  losses 
since  organization  $40,200,838. 

The  Atlantic  Mutual 

A  wonderful  corporation  is  the  old  At- 
lantic Mutual,  one  of  the  strongest  marine 
insurance  companies  in  the  world.  It  closed 
1912  with  $13,623,851  of  assets  and  a  sur- 
plus, of  $2,603,261.  But  with  its  usual  con- 
servatism, the  management  has  omitted 
some  items  aggregating  about  two  and  a 
half  millions  more,  which  on  a  proper  and 
approved  valuation  makes  the  surplus  ac- 
tually $5,185,044.  The  company's  premium 
receipts  last  year  were  $4,822,884  and  its 
paid  losses  $2,104,257. 

Notes 

The  officers  of  some  of  the  mutual  cas- 
ualty companies  have  organized  the  Em- 
ployers' Mutual  Casualty  Federation  of 
America  at  Chicago,  the  stated  objects  be- 
ing: To  encourage  cooperative  accident  pre- 
vention work  and  promote  the  .science  of 
accident  prevention  engineering;  to  dem- 
onstrate the  inconsistency  and  fallacy  of 
State  insurance;  to  guard  against  use  for 
personal  gain  of  the  natural  sentiment  in 
favor  of  mutual  insurance;  and  to  cooper- 
ate in  all  things  for  the  common  good  of 
the  numbers.  The  officers  are:  President,  J. 
C  Adderly,  of  the  Millers'  Mutual  Casu- 
alty; vice-president,  Victor  A.  Trundy,  of 
the  American  Mutual  Liability;  secretary- 
treasurer,  E.  T.  Bent,  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Mutual. 

The  right  of  the  States  to  enact  and  en- 
force fire  insurance  rating  laws  is  to  be 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Counsel  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies  states  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  companies  and  the  public 
to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  whether  a 
State  has  the  right  to  fix  the  price  at  which 
private  corporations  or  individuals  shall 
sell  the  commodities  in  which  they  deal. 
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Income  Tax  Legislation 

By  the  vote  of  Delaware,  on  the  3d,  the 
ratification  of  the  income  tax  amendment 
was  assured.  Wyoming's  approval  was  given 
almost  at  the  same  time.  New  Mexico  and 
New  Jersey  followed,  and  then  there  were 
39  States  in  the  list,  or  three  more  than  the 
required  three-fourths.  This  Constitutional 
amendment,  the  first  to  be  adopted  in  nearly 
43  years,  empowers  Congress,  "to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  States,  and  without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration."  The  income 
tax  law  of  1894  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  the  proposed  tax,  a  direct 
one,  was  not  apportioned  among  the  States 
according  to  their  population,  as  the  Con- 
stitution required.  The  power  thus  withheld 
from  Congress  is  now  given  to  it.  Of  those 
who  supported  the  amendment,  some  held 
that  the  power  should  be  exercised  only  in 
an  emergency,  while  others  were  of  the 
opinion  that  an  income  tax  should  oe  levied 
without  delay  and  should  be  a  permanent 
one. 

The  present  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of 
corporations,  which  yields  about  $28,500,- 
000  a  year,  was  proposed  at  a  time  when  a 
considerable  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives were  inclined  to  impose  an  in- 
come tax,  altho  it  was  not  known  that  a 
reversal  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
could  be  expected.  This  corporation  tax  has 
been  sustained  by  the  court.  Last  year,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  duty  on  sugar,  the  Democratic  House 
sought  to  extend  the  corporation  tax  to  in- 
dividuals and  partnerships  by  means  of 
what  was.  called  an  excise  tax,  which  was 
really  a  disguised  income  tax.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  excise  tax  wouM  yield 
about  $60,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House — which  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  after  March  4 — to  impose  an  income 
tax  by  legislation  in  connection  with  tariff 
revision  at  the  approaching  special  session. 
The  bill  will  be  prepared,  it  is  understood, 
by  Representative  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  the 
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author  of  last  year's  Excise  Tax  bill.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  rate  of  1  per  cent  upon  all 
incomes  in  excess  of  $5000  will  yield  about 
$100,000,000  of  revenue.  Probably  the  pres- 
ent corporation  tax  would  be  repealed.  But 
the  rate  will  depend  upon  the  estimated 
effect  of  projected  tariff  changes.  Reduc- 
tion of  customs  revenue  might  call  for  more, 
or  less,  than  $100,000,000  to  fill  the  gap. 
Removal  of  $53,000,000  of  sugar  tariff  rev- 
enue cannot  be  expected,  it  is  said,  because 
at  least  two  Democratic  Senators  (from 
Louisiana)  will  vote  against  it,  and  the 
Progressive  Republicans  will  not  vote  for 
it.  How  the  revenues  will  be  affected  by 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  tariff  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

If  a  large  addition  to  the  annual  receipts 
is  to  be  made  by  an  income  tax,  the  tariff 
revisers  will  feel  free  to  reduce  customs, 
revenue  by  removing  some  duties  and  cut- 
ting down  others  that  are  now  productive. 
In  this  way  the  tariff  program  will  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  income  tax.  It  may 
be  that  the  exempted  income  will  be  less 
than  $5000,  possibly  $4000,  or  even  $3000, 
and  that  the  bill  will  provide  for  a  gradu- 
ated tax;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  rate  for 
very  large  incomes  will  be  higher  than  the 
rate  at  the  bottom.  The  details  are  still  to 
be  determined,  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  dominant  party  in 
Congress  to  pass  an  income  tax  bill  at  the 
special  session. 


In  the  last  two  weeks  the  price  of  Penn- 
sylvania crude  petroleum  has  advanced 
from  $2.05  to  $2.50  per  barrel,  the  highest 
figures  in  nearly  20  years.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Trust  the 
price  was  steady  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.30.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  formerly  the  parent  corporation  of 
the  Trust,  distributed  to  its  stockholders 
last  week  $39,332,000,  or  $40  per  share, 
procured  by  the  payment  of  loans  or  ad- 
vances made  to  the  subsidiaries  prior  to 
dissolution.  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, by  an  extra  dividend  of  15  per  cent, 
distributed  about  $6,000,000,  gained  by  the 
sale  of  securities.  It  also  doubled  the  rate 
of  its  regular  annual  dividend. 
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The  Antarctic  Tragedy 

For  ten  months  in  their  double 
tent,  on  the  ice  plains  of  the  Antarc- 
tic continent,  lay  the  frozen  bodies  of 
the  three  heroes  who,  for  the  honor 
of  England,  had  sought  and  reached 
the  Southern  Pole,  while  the  world 
wondered  and  waited  and  feared. 
They  had  left  behind  them  in  the 
waste  their  two  companions,  whose 
strength  had  failed  them  and  who 
had  died.  At  last  the  word  was 
flashed  from  New  Zealand,  and  imme- 
diately the  memorable,  pitiful  story 
was  repeated  in  every  hamlet  in 
Christendom.  So  deep,  so  universal, 
is  the  sympathy  of  every  soul  for 
courage  and  self  sacrifice  even  unto 
death. 

Why,  after  a  magnificent  success 
happily  achieved,  did  they  fail  to 
bring  back  with  them  the  glory  of 
conquest?  Was  it  because  their  dis- 
appointment at  finding  that  another 
had  anticipated  them  had  broken 
their  hearts?  We  cannot  tell.  We 
only  know  that  Seaman  Evans  went 
insane  with  suffering  and  cold,  that 
he  was  carried  along  as  far  as  he 
could  go,  and  then  lay  down  to  die. 
We  know  that  when  Captain  Oates 
could  go  no  further  he  was  left,  a  tale 
for  the  ages  of  sublime  self-martyr- 
dom. We  know  that  they  prest  on 
slowly,  painfully,  unfed,  unwarmed, 
and  that  they  were  found,  having 
exhausted  both  food  and  fuel,  victims 
of  the  supremest  forces  of  nature, 
conquered  in  body,  only  eleven  miles 


from  relief,  but  never  conquered  in 
soul.  Was  there  some  mistake,  some 
overdraft  of  fuel  by  one  of  the  sup- 
porting parties  that  had  been  sent 
back  ?  We  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it  is 
best  that  we  never  shall  know.  They 
were  heroes,  and  the  good  world  of 
ours  has  bred  many  such,  in  high 
station  and  low,  and  will  breed  many 
more. 

Dr.  Jackson,  in  one  of  his  summer 
trips  from  Alaska  to  Lapland  for 
reindeer,  was  told  by  the  pagan  Lap- 
land chief  with  whom  he  had  bar- 
gained that  the  next  summer  he 
would  not  be  there.  He  would  be  too 
old  to  follow  the  tribe  in  their  migra- 
tions, and,  after  the  custom,  he 
would  take  with  him  a  portion  of 
food  and  go  out  into  the  lone  desert 
of  snow  and  lie  down  to  die.  The  old 
man,  the  weak  man,  must  not  endan- 
ger the  tribe.  That  was  the  brave 
ethics  of  barbarism. 

Even  so,  but  not  with  the  stolidity 
of  the  savage,  died  Captain  Oates.  He 
could  go  no  farther.  His  strength 
was  quite  exhausted  They  would 
have  helped  him  along  and  died  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  consent.  He 
begged  them  to  leave  him,  that  he 
might  not  destroy  their  chance  of 
escape,  but  they  refused.  Yet  they 
knew  that  to  carry  him  or  to  remain 
with  him  was  equal  to  death  for  all. 
Then  he  staggered  painfully  out 
from  the  tent,  saying,  "I  am  just 
going  outside.  !  may  bo  some  time," 
and  they  know  ho  would  not  return. 
They  could   not    restrain   him.   they 
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knew  it  was  best  that  one  die  that  all 
should  not  perish.  They  waited  silent- 
ly for  half  an  hour,  and  he  came  not. 
Then  they  knew  they  need  wait  no 
longer,  and  the  three  survivors 
prest  on  to  snatch  if  they  could  the 
last  chance  for  life  which  his  death 
had  given  them.  It  was  too  much;  it 
was  too  late.  They  too  were  the  sac- 
rifice which  godlike  courage  demands 
of  mere  human  strength.  The  ages 
will  long  carry  their  names  to  illus- 
trate the  high  spirit  of  constancy 
and  faith  that  fights  fate  to  the  death 
and  in  death  overcomes.  But  no 
eloquence  will  ever  match  their 
worth ; 

"For  thereunto  doth  need  a  golden  quill, 
And  silver  leaves  them  rightly  to  devise." 
Thank  God  that  task  is  achieved, 
and  the  search  for  either  Pole  will 
demand  no  more  victims.  But  the  race 
of  heroes  will  not  fail.  Other  lives 
will  be  offered  just  as  freely,  some 
for  glory,  more  for  duty  and  service, 
whenever  country  calls  on  humanity, 
and  God  points  the  way  to  the 
perilous  attempt  that  allures  the 
great  heart. 

For  Peace  in  Mexico 

Mr.  Taft's  attitude  toward  Mexico 
during  the  revolution  which  sent 
Porfirio  Diaz  into  exile  and  gave  the 
Presidency  to  Francisco  I.  Madero 
was  characterized  by  patience  and 
good  judgment.  Such  is  his  attitude 
now,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
leading  men  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress are  in  agreement  with  him.  It 
is  reported  that  in  his  opinion  noth- 
ing but  a  massacre  of  American  resi- 
dents in  Mexico  could  warrant  armed 
intervention.  But  he  finds  it  expedi- 
ent to  send  warships  to  Mexican 
ports  and  to  be  prepared  for  such 
action  as  may  possibly  be  required 
for  the  protection  of  American  lives. 
It  is  his  duty  to  do  this.  He  most 
earnestly  desires  to  avoid  interven- 
tion, and  this  should  be  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Intervention  in  Mexico  would  mean 
war.  And  what  kind  of  a  war?  Mili- 
tary experts  who  are  familiar  with 


the  situation  say  that  all  factions  in 
Mexico,  forgetting  their  differences, 
would  unite  to  oppose  the  intervening 
force ;  that  American  residents  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer  death;  that  an 
army  of  250,000  men  would  be  re- 
quired; that  their  services  would  be 
needed  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
that  the  money  cost  would  not  be 
less  than  $1,000,000  a  day.  It  is  said 
that  this  was  the  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry addrest  by  Mr.  Taft  to  a  mili- 
tary adviser  whose  opinion  he  sought. 
Every  effort  not  forbidden  by  the 
dignity  of  a  great  nation  and  its  re- 
gard for  its  citizens  residing  abroad 
must  be  exerted  to  prevent  such  a 
conflict. 

We  believe  that  war  with  Mexico 
would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity. 
The  war  might  be  ended  in  two  or 
three  years,  but  it  would  probably  in- 
volve acquisition  of  territory,  and  the 
employment  of  an  armed  police  force 
for  many  years  to  come  in  restrain- 
ing and  governing  a  bitterly  hostile 
population,  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
which  is  illiterate.  And  there  are  also 
to  be  considered  the  war  debt  and  the 
new  taxes,  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
war  in  our  own  affairs,  the  diversion 
of  the  energies  of  our  people  from 
domestic  problems  and  reforms.  War 
with  Mexico  might  check  our  prog- 
ress for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To 
our  own  losses  would  be  added  those 
of  Mexico,  which  every  enlightened 
Mexican  patriot  would  deplore. 

If  President  Madero  and  Felix 
Diaz  are  patriots,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Mexican  people  at  heart, 
they  will  welcome  any  friendly  proj- 
ect for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  establishment  of  good  govern- 
ment in  their  country.  The  concep- 
tion and  elaboration  of  such  a  project 
may  well  engage  the  minds  of  good 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  appointment  of  a  commission  has 
been  suggested,  and  there  are  men  of 
prominence  at  Washington  who  hope, 
it  is  reported,  that  Justice  Gerard,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mexico  Society,  can  be 
induced  to  undertake  a  mission  of 
inquiry  and   conciliation  in  Mexico. 
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Mr.  John  Barrett,  director  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  in  which  a 
score  of  Latin-American  countries 
are  interested,  would  have  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  such  men  as  Sena- 
tor Root,  William  J.  Bryan,  the 
Washington  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  two  or  three  South  American 
republics,  and  Serior  De  la  Barra,  of 
Mexico.  His  proposition  has  not  been 
well  received  by  the  American  colony 
at  the  Mexican  capital,  or  by  our 
State  Department,  yet  it  deserves 
careful  consideration. 

If  the  warring  factions  in  Mexico 
are  to  be  approached  by  any  commis- 
sion seeking  to  mediate  or  to  concili- 
ate, and  if  the  initiative  in  any  such 
project  is  to  be  taken  in  the  United 
States  or  by  our  Government,  the 
commission  should  include  repre- 
sentatives of  two  or  three  South 
American  countries  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  disturbance.  We 
should  suggest  Argentina  and  Bra- 
zil. The  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  want  to  deprive  Mexico  of  any 
part  of  her  territory.  A  vast  majority 
of  them  desire  that  Mexico  shall  be 
peaceful,  prosperous  and  intact.  But 
many  who  live  in  the  countries  south 
of  us  are  not  convinced  that  this  is 
our  attitude.  Secretary  Knox  said 
last  year  to  the  Assembly  of  Nica- 
ragua : 

I  beg  to  assure  you,  and  I  am  sure  that 
what  I  say  meets  the  approval  of  the  people 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
my  Government  does  not  covet  an  inch  of 
territory  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  full 
measure  and  extent  of  our  policy  is  to  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  republican  institu- 
tions upon  this  hemisphere,  and  we  are 
anxious  that  the  experiment  of  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people  shall  not  fail  in  any  republic  on  this 
continent. 

Any  attempt  to  mediate  or  to  con- 
ciliate in  Mexico  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  suspicion  as  to  mo- 
tive would  surely  be  disarmed,  and 
the  cooperation  of  unbiased  South 
American  republics  should  be  sought. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  peace  and 
decent  government  in  Mexico,  and 
who  realize  how   harmful,   in   many 


ways,  intervention  and  war  would  be, 
should  strive  to  devise  some  plan  of 
conciliation  that  will  not  offend  our 
sensitive  Mexican  neighbors,  but  will 
be  regarded  by  them  as  an  expression 
of  friendship.  This  is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  one. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  work  can  be 
done,  if  undertaken  by  eminent  and 
tactful  Americans,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  problem,  who  will  wisely 
seek  assistance  from  the  Far  South, 
and  who  can  use  the  diplomatic  skill 
that  the  situation  demands. 

Clearing  the  Papal  Docket 

The  ecclesiastical  historians  in  the 
name  of  Pius  X  have  eliminated  four 
doubtful  Popes,  Boniface  VI,  Boni- 
face VII,  John  XVI,  and  Benedict  X. 
The  reason  given  is  that  the  Pope  is 
not  sure  that  the  four  should  be  on 
the  Pontifical  list.  Furthermore  we 
are  assured  that  he  intends  to  strike 
out  more  doubtful  tiaras.  The  pur- 
gating  process  is  a  high  compliment 
to  an  author  and  work  under  the  ban, 
viz :  Duchesne  and  his  "Liber  Pontifi- 
calis."  It  is  also  a  bit  of  a  consolation 
to  the  Anglican  divines,  whom  Leo 
XII  so  cruelly  snubbed.  Of  course, 
the  clever  canonists  will  get  over  the 
difficulties  of  Apostolic  Succession 
without  any  allusion  to  Duchesne  and 
with  the  complete  annihilation  of 
Anglican  claims.  That  is  why  they 
are  canonists  and  theologians. 

The  President's  Veto 

The  last  great  act,  it  may  be, 
of  President  Taft's  administration, 
is  his  veto  of  the  evil  immigration 
bill.  Congress  may  override  it;  but, 
as  a  President  can,  he  has  honored 
his  responsible  office.  Would  that  he 
had  exercised  the  same  wisdom  by 
vetoing  the  Canal  Tolls  bill. 

Mr.  Taft  took  full  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  veto.  He  heard  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  as  if  he  were 
sitting  in  a  court.  There  were  in  the 
bill  excellent  provisions  which  ought 
to  be  embodied  in  law.  But  it  had  one 
fatal   fault:    it  shut  out   aliens  who 
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cannot  read.  This  was  the  central 
provision  of  the  bill,  but  not  its  real 
object.  Those  who  devised  it  were  not 
afraid  that  the  admission  of  a  mi- 
nority of  illiterate  immigrants  would 
be  dangerous  to  our  free  institutions 
or  to  public  morality.  The  danger  is 
greater  from  those  who  can  read; 
they  are  the  anarchists,  the  Black 
Hand  leaders.  The  object  was  to  shut 
out  workers,  to  hold  the  jobs  for 
those  who  are  here,  as  if  our  wide 
country  did  not  offer  opportunity 
enough  for  all  who  will  come  these 
next  hundred  years.  Secretary  Nagel 
puts  the  case  clearly  when  he  says 
that  on  its  merits  the  bill  cannot  be 
defended,  and  "its  final  purpose  is  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  cheap  labor 
in  this  country,"  and  it  is,  he  says, 
"urged  for  a  reason  we  are  unwilling 
to  assert" — he  might  have  said, 
ashamed  to  assert. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  exclusion 
of  unskilled  labor.  But  this  is  just  the 
labor  which  we  most  need  and  which 
our  native  people  do  not  supply. 
They  want  something  better.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  congestion  in  a  few 
Eastern  cities,  and  conditions  are 
sometimes  deplorable.  But  even  so 
they  are  better  than  those  from 
which  these  immigrants  have  es- 
caped; and  there  are  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  sections  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  those  whose  ancestors 
came  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
What  we  need  is  in  some  way  to  dis- 
tribute the  immigrants  so  that  they 
may  be  directed  to  sections  where 
labor  is  most  in  demand.  They  are 
to  a  surprising  degree  already  set- 
tled in  the  country  districts  and  oc- 
cupying farms. 

Yet,  for  us,  it  is  not  the  economic 
consideration  that  is  most  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  sentimental,  the  phil- 
anthropic one.  If  these  immigrants 
are  illiterate,  it  is  because  their  gov- 
ernments have  opprest  them  in  dis- 
couraging their  education.  They  come 
to  improve  their  condition  while  pay- 
ing good  work  for  their  support.  Our 
history  has  ever  welcomed  the  op- 
prest of  all  the  world.  Let  them  come 
so  long  as  we  have  room  for  them. 


In  blessing  them  we  shall  be  twice 
blest.  It  is  a  shame  to  shut  any  out 
because  they  .are  poor,  or  poorly 
taught,  if  they  have  the  desire  to  se- 
cure a  share  in  our  free  institutions. 
We  thank  President  Taft  for  his  veto. 
May  Congress  be  also  wise. 

Racial  Arrogance 

While  we  agree  with  Senator  Bacon 
that  the  necessity  of  intervention  on 
our  part  in  Mexico  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate for  us,  we  cannot  accept 
his  statement  as  to  one  of  its  effects. 
He  says : 

If  we  went  into  Mexico  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  we  should  ever  come  out  of  it.  If  we 
were  to  attempt  thereafter  to  hold  Mexico 
and  govern  that  country  it  could  only  be  by 
making  it  a  subject  colony,  as  it  could  never 
become  a  part  of  our  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

It  might  be,  as  Senator  Bacon  im- 
plies, that  another  war  with  Mexico 
would  end  with  more  annexation  of 
Mexican  territory,  which  our  people 
do  not  now  desire ;  but  we  would  not 
dare  to  say  that  neither  Mexico  nor 
any  part  of  it  could  ever  "become  a 
part  of  our  representative  govern- 
ment." Why  not?  Because  they  are 
Mexicans,  Greasers,  and  not  proud 
Anglo-Saxons?  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Latin  intellect  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  representative 
government?  Is  not  France  doing  it? 
Why  cannot  Spanish-speaking  people 
do  what  French-speaking  people  are 
doing?  There  are  Mexicans  who  are 
as  fine  and  able  and  competent  as 
we  Americans  are,  and  with  educa- 
tion the  rest  can  be  trained  as  well  as 
we  have  been. 

It  is  intolerant  and  intolerable  con- 
ceit to  claim  for  our  race,  our  people, 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  possession 
of  traits  which  other  peoples  can 
never  acquire.  It  is  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage which  makes  the  nations. to  the 
south  suspicious  of  us.  It  is  an  arro- 
gance unjustified  by  any  scientific 
evidence  of  our  native  and  inherent 
superiority  and  their  necessary  in- 
feriority. There  is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son why,  if  any  portion  of  Mexico 
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should  be  annexed,  it  would  have  to 
remain  as  a  subject  possession,  with 
no  hope  of  admission  to  Statehood. 
We  have,  after  a  period  of  tutelage, 
made  States  of  a  big  territory  taken 
by  war  from  Mexico  in  1848,  and  we 
could  do  as  much  again.  We  already 
have  300,000  Americans  in  Mexico. 

But  we  do  not  want  intervention 
or  war  or  annexation.  We  want  peace 
in  Mexico  and  with  Mexico.  The 
moral  of  all  this  is  that  we  should 
provide  for  the  ultimate  admission  of 
Porto  Rico  as  a  full,  self-governing 
territory,  and  later  as  a  State. 

What  Is  Slavery? 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  in- 
dustrial slavery,  and  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  know  just  what  the  term 
means.  The  word  is  in  every  eloquent 
labor  speech  or  Socialist  speech.  Do 
those  who  use  it  mean  what  that  bad 
word  has  hitherto  meant  in  our  his- 
tory, or  something  quite  different? 

Take  a  single  case  of  its  use,  as 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  last  week. 
Mr.  Gompers,  head  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  is  thus  quoted  in  an  address 
against  compulsory  arbitration,  such 
as  they  have  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand: 

It  would  make  it  unlawful  for  men  and 
women  to  stop  work,  and  would  visit  any 
cessation  from  labor  with  fines  and  impris- 
onment. When  you  have  done  that  you 
have  taken  away  from  workers  their  sole 
opportunity  to  enforce  s.ome  degree  of  re- 
spect for  their  claims  upon  society,  and 
have  re-established  slavery  of  the  worst 
kind  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  just  now  raising  the 
question  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
but  solely  that  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  slavery.  This  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, he  says,  would  be  "slavery 
of  the  worst  kind,"  because  it  might 
forbid  a  strike.  Now  we  have  known 
slavery  in  this  country,  in  which  a 
workman  had  no  wages,  was  fed  and 
clothed  as  the  master  chose,  was 
whipt  if  he  did  not  work  to  suit  the 
master,  was  caught  and  whipt  if  he 
ran  away,  was  not  allowed  lawful 
marriage,  was  not  allowed  to  learn  to 


read,  and  he  or  his  wife  or  children 
could  be  sold  where  he  could  never  see 
them  again.  That  was  the  slavery  we 
were  familiar  with  till  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's day,  and  the  memory  of  which 
clings  to  the  definition  of  the  word. 

It  is  evident  that  this  "worst 
slavery"  is  not  like  that.  These  slaves 
could,  as  they  do  in  Australia,  con- 
tract for  their  labor,  choose  their  own 
food  and  clothes,  leave  work,  at  least 
individually,  when  they  pleased, 
marry  and  keep  their  families,  read 
and  publish  newspapers  which  criti- 
cise their  employers,  even  vote  and 
make  laws  binding  on  their  employ- 
ers. They  can  live  in  their  own  com- 
fortable houses  and  be  respected  citi- 
zens. This  is  not  slavery  as  we  know 
the  word. 

Well,  what  does  it  mean  ?  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  in  its  use  by  Mr.  Gompers, 
it  means  the  restraint  of  liberty  to 
enter  a  combination  to  stop  work 
unitedly  without  first  submitting  the 
difference  to  impartial  arbitration, 
and  the  obligation  to  submit  to  such 
arbitration  en  masse.  But  under  what 
rhetoric  this  agreement,  which  the 
workingmen  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  chosen  to  put  them- 
selves under,  should  be  called  slavery, 
and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  we  fail 
to  understand.  It  is  not  anarchy,  but 
we  should  call  it  a  phase  of  freedom. 

An  Industrial  Board 

If  you  are  too  sensitively  organized 
to  enjoy  your  food  with  your  eyes 
open,  or  if  it  would  hurt  your  feel- 
ings overmuch  to  see  men  and  girls 
plunging  to  death  from  flaming  fac- 
tory windows,  you  might  not  enjoy 
reading  the  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, which  was  laid  before  the  Legis- 
lature last  week.  Its  pictures  of  daily 
and  nightly  life  in  the  up-State  can- 
neries, in  subterranean  bakeries,  in 
crowded  lofts  and  tenements  where 
toiling  women  and  children  are  hud- 
dled, and  in  scores  of  trades  that,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  operations  car- 
ried on,  are  deadly,  were  prepared 
for  such  well-toughened  humans  as 
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legislative  committees  are  made  of. 
Yet  it  must  be  hoped  that  enough  lay- 
men— and  women — will  study  its 
pages  to  insure  the  creation  of  a  pub- 
lic opinion  too  determined  for  legis- 
lators to  disregard  it  with  impunity. 

The  commission  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  of  1911  and  continued  by 
the  Legislature  of  1912.  Its  chairman 
was  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  and 
among  its  members,  besides  Assem- 
blymen, have  been  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor ; 
Mary  E.  Dreier,  president  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
New  York;  Simon  Brentano,  Robert 
E.  Dowling,  Frank  A.  Tierney,  secre- 
tary; Abram  I.  Elkus,  chief  counsel, 
and  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  associate 
counsel.  The  report  bears  abundant 
internal  evidence  that  Mr.  Elkus  has 
been  far  more  than  a  mere  profes- 
sional adviser.  He  has  plainly  devoted 
to  this  work  the  thought  and  labor 
of  a  man  deeply  interested  in  finding 
ways  and  means  to  deal  with  intoler- 
able conditions,  to  which  civilized  so- 
ciety must  put  an  end. 

The  commission  makes  specific 
recommendations  touching  fire  pre- 
vention and  overcrowding,  and  relat- 
ing to  industries  carried  on  in  tene- 
ments, and  conditions  in  the  danger- 
ous trades.  Among  these  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  commonsense 
proposition  that  the  number  of 
workers  in  any  factory  building  be 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  stair- 
ways. But  the  commission  has  real- 
ized also  that  an  existing  situation 
calls  for  something  radically  different 
from  a  further  multiplication  of  spe- 
cific statutes.  With  wisdom  and  cour- 
age it  has  accepted  the  clear  teach- 
ings of  experience  and  of  scientific 
analysis,  and  has  proposed  the  one 
plan  which  will  bear  examination. 

"Laws  enacted  to  protect  industrial 
workers  and  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion," the  commission  says,  "are  of 
little  value  unless  adequate  machin- 
ery of  government  is  provided  to  ad- 
minister them  intelligently  and  to  en- 
force them  effectively."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  charged  in  this 
State  with  responsibility  for  admin- 


istering statutes  relating  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  nearly  2,000,000 
industrial  workers.  It  therefore 
should  be  one  of  the  great  and  pre- 
eminently useful  departments  of  the 
State.  In  fact,  however,  it  has  con- 
fined its  efforts  to  police  duty  in  pro- 
tection and  punishment  of  violators 
of  particular  provisions  of  the  stat- 
utes. "It  has  utterly  failed,"  the  com- 
mission says,  to  develop  its  true 
function  of  promoting  the  constant 
improvement  of  working  conditions. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  labor  law  the  commis- 
sion attributes  to  defects  in  the  law 
itself,  framed  on  a  mistaken  theory. 
Provisions  so  specific  and  rigid  as  to 
make  their  enforcement  unjust  or 
impossible  are  the  net  product  of  this 
theory,  which  ignores  the  endless  di- 
versity and  the  ceaseless  variation  of 
industrial  conditions.  The  commis- 
sion says: 

In  Europe  the  futility  of  regulating  labor 
conditions  by  specific  statutes  was  recog- 
nized a  long  time  ago.  There  the  statutes 
are  very  broad  and  general,  and  power  is 
given  to  administrative  boards  to  make 
rules,  and  regulations  for  their  application. 

The  commission  accordingly  rec- 
ommends that  an  industrial  board 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  be 
created,  to  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  four  associate  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This 
board  should  be  given  power  after  a 
public  hearing  to  make,  alter,  amend 
and  repeal  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  a 
general  labor  law  or  industrial  code, 
and  to  apply  them  to  specific  condi- 
tions by  specific  means  and  methods. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  should 
remain  as  now  the  administrative 
head  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
individually  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

The  report  goes  fully  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
such,  a  delegation  of  power,  and 
argues  convincingly  from  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  State, 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  legislation  per- 
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mitting  such  full  power  of  regulation 
by  an  administrative  body  will  be 
sustained. 

We  are  confident  that  these  well- 
considered  recommendations  will  be 
enacted.  They  are  backed  by  the 
opinion  and  influence  of  the  most 
enlightened  elements  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  by  conclusive  experience  else- 
where. The  benefits  of  morality, 
health  and  prolongation  of  life  which 
they  would  insure  to  millions  of  in- 
dustrial workers  would  be  great  be- 
yond possible  calculation. 

The  Times  Change 

An  interesting  example  is  given  by 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  a  distinguished 
English  Congregational  minister,  of 
the  way  the  times  change  and  men 
change  with  them. 

Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Horton,  who 
was  then  leaving  Oxford,  was  ap- 
pointed an  examiner  in  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Faith  and  Religion  for 
those  who  were  taking  a  degree.  His 
nomination  excited  the  greatest  op- 
position in  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
country  clergy  crowded  Convocation 
and  his  name  was  rejected.  He  had 
many  an  insulting  letter  from  clergy- 
men and  others,  as  if  he  had  obtruded 
himself  on  the  sacred  preserves  of  the 
Church.  Among  those  who  most  posi- 
tively, but  yet  very  courteously  ob- 
jected, was  Canon  Scott  Holland.  He 
explained  to  Dr.  Horton  that  his  op- 
position was  not  on  personal  grounds, 
but  he  thought  it  intolerable  that  a 
Nonconformist  should  examine  men 
on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church.  The  opposition  was  decisive, 
but  was  presented  in  so  kindly  a  way 
as  only  to  endear  to  him  his  opponent. 

Thirty  years  have  past.  Now  by 
the  late  action  of  the  Congregation  a 
Nonconformist  can  not  only  be  an 
examiner,  but  can  receive  theological 
degrees  at  Oxford ;  and  this  has  been 
done  largely  by  the  appeal  for  liberty 
made  by  this  same  Dr.  Scott  Holland, 
now  Regius  Professor  of  Theology. 
During  these  years  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, the  Congregational  college  at 
Oxford,  has  gained  theological  emi- 


nence in  the  university,  with  both  its 
students  and  professors.  It  has  shown 
that  Dissenters  could  be  the  best  of 
Christians  and  scholars.  But  this  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  influence  that 
has  made  the  change  of  spirit.  All 
the  churches  are  turning  to  unity 
rather  than  controversy.  They  are 
learning  to  value  more  the  essential 
and  less  the  accidental  and  subordi- 
nate. It  is  just  so  in  this  country.  De- 
nominations are  coming  together, 
consolidating  or  at  least  federating  in 
good  fellowship.  Close  communion- 
ism  has  pretty  much  died  out.  It  lin- 
gers only  in  dusky  shades.  It  was  not 
so  thirty  years  ago.  The  things  that 
divide  are  seen  to  be  of  little  account, 
and  we  are  forgetting  that  they  still 
separate  us  by  almost  invisible  bar- 
riers easily  crost.  Prof.  Scott  Holland 
is  simply  one  of  the  millions. 

The  Mistreatment  of  Castro 

The  immigration  officials  at  Ellis 
Island  and  elsewhere  are  officers  of 
the  Government,  with  semi-judicial 
functions.  Among  other  duties  they 
pass  upon  the  eligibility  of  immi- 
grants and  decide,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  whether  they  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  shores.  Immigration 
officials  have  no  more  business  to  pre- 
judge a  case  or  to  find  pretexts  to 
exclude  an  alien  because  a  Secretary 
of  State  does  not  like  him  than  a 
judge  has  to  favor  the  defendant 
against  the  plaintiff. 

Yet  the  Ellis  Island  authorities,  ap- 
parently inspired  by  some  one  high  in 
the  Administration  at  Washington, 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  keep 
ex-President  Castro  out  of  the  coun- 
try. When  he  arrived  here!  weeks  ago 
they  kept  him  in  confinement  with  a 
guard  in  front  of  his  door.  No  one 
could  gain  access  to  him.  lie  was  even 
denied  the  right  of  counsel  till  the 
case  came  before  the  courts.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  him  volun- 
tarily to  leave  our  shores.  That  Tail- 
ing,  and    after    much    delay,    he    was 

brought    to    trial    before    the    Ellis 

Island  aut  horities. 
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As  Castro  had  passed  the  medical 
examination  and  no  one  could  accuse 
him  of  being  a  pauper,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  exclude  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  murder 
Paredes,  a  Venezuelan  revolutionist. 
The  law  says  that  only  one  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
"moral  turpitude,"  or  who  admits  he 
has  committed  such  a  crime,  shall  be 
excluded.  Yet  the  State  Department 
sent  cables  to  Venezuela  to  get  the 
evidence  in  the  case. 

As  of  course  Castro  had  never  been 
"convicted"  by  a  Venezuelan  court  of 
murdering  Paredes,  the  immigration 
authorities  decided  Castro  was  a 
criminal  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  because  he  refused  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him  about  Paredes. 
In  other  words,  Castro  was  declared 
guilty  because  he  refused  to  incrimi- 
nate himself — a  most  extraordinary 
principle  of  legal  justice.  This,  how- 
ever, was  sustained  by  Secretary 
Nagel  on  appeal,  who,  it  was  said, 
even  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  con- 
sider it. 

Then  the  case  came  up  for  review 
before  the  United  States  courts  and 
Judge  Ward  last  Saturday  made 
short  work  of  the  fallacies  of  Com- 
missioner Williams,  of  Ellis  Island, 
and  Secretary  Nagel,  and  ad- 
mitted Castro  to  the  country.  The 
case  may,  of  course,  be  appealed  and 
possibly  even  reversed.  Nevertheless 
we  do  not  recall  any  previous  instance 
where  a  foreigner  seeking  entrance  to 
our  shores  has  been  subjected  to  such 
shabby  treatment.  And  this  we  say 
without  assuming  to  defend  Castro's 
administration  or  his  personal  char- 
acter. If  an  alien  is  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  United  States  arbitrarily  and 
without  law  we  might  as  well  adopt 
once  and  for  all  the  blessings  of  a 
Russian  bureaucracy  and  have  done 
with  it. 

As  to  Ellis  Island  we  suggest  that 
President  Wilson  ask  his  new  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  tomake 
a  thoro  investigation  of  conditions 
prevailing  there.  Other  instances 
have  come  to  our  attention  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  needs  looking  into. 


Food  Prices 


The  Census  is  giving  us  data  that 
help  to  explain  American  life  and 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
prevalence  of  high  prices.  The 
trouble  rests  in  part  on  the  lack  of 
balance  between  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  increase  of  crops  for  food. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  about 
1,900,000,000  acres,  and  of  this  only 
a  little  over  900,000,000  are  as  yet 
tackled  by  the  farmer;  while  of  cul- 
tivated acres  there  are  only  a  little 
over  800,000,000.  This  leaves  more 
than  half  the  United  States  untilled. 
The  increase  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  tilled  acres  is  only  15  per  cent. 
The  total  product  of  crop  increase 
has  been  about  20  per  cent.  Mean- 
while the  population  has  increased 
something  over  that  per  cent. 

Following  the  data  given  us  it  is 
plain  that  we  have  two  things  to  do. 
In    the    first    place   we   must    bring 
more   acres    under   cultivation ;   and 
then  we  must  produce  to  the  acre  a 
much  larger  yield.  After  a  century 
of     agricultural      improvement     in 
Europe,  and  about  that  measure  of 
agricultural   waste   in   America,   we 
find  that  the  ten-year  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  14 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  that  of  Ger- 
many is  29  bushels,  that  of  Great 
Britain  is   33   bushels,   and  that,  of 
Denmark  is  40  bushels.  This  is  not  a 
question  altogether  of  fertilizers,  for 
there  is  a  passion  for  applying  com- 
mercial fertilizers  now  running  loose 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  problem 
of    tillage     and    the    prevention    of 
waste.  The  farmer  is  just  beginning 
to  learn  that  conservation  of  the  soil, 
and  making  soil,  are  his  first  and  his 
chief  obligations.  He  must  learn  how 
to  keep  what  he  has  got    and  to  add 
to  it.  The  question  of  crops  is  wholly 
secondary,  and  farming  will  never  be 
a    failure    where    the    tillage    never 
wastes. 

Careful  crop  rotation  was  the  first 
lesson  along  this  line,  but  the  farmer 
is  learning  now  that  he  must  go  far- 
ther and  understand  why  rotation 
was  necessary.  It  was  to  enable 
Nature  to  put  back  into  the  soil  what 
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he  had  taken  out.  We  shall  be  able 
to  feed  any  population  that  Nature 
evolves,  and  to  feed  them  well;  and 
we  can  go  on  with  our  eugenic  prob- 
lem as  far  as  we  please,  creating  as 
noble  a  race  as  history  and  economics 
have  ever  suggested,  if  we  follow  out 
the  instructions  of  our  agricultural 
colleges.  We  are  entering  the  right 
road.  We  must  do  a  little  better  than 
Denmark  with  its  40  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  In  England  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  for  fifty-five  years  on 
well-tilled  farms  has  been  37  bushels 
per  acre,  that  is,  on  the  longest 
farmed  lands  in  Europe,  and  the 
yield  instead  of  decreasing  is  in- 
creasing. There  is  plenty  of  day- 
light ahead,  and  not  the  least  show 
for  a  pessimist. 

Expense  of  Children 

Vague  talk  about  reforms  is  cheap 
and  of  little  value.  Increasing  Home 
Efficiency  comes  to  the  point  in  a 
way  that  should  make  the  advocates 
of  child  culture  and  eugenics  glad. 
The  authors  tell  us  that  children  cost 
three  kinds  of  things,  just  like 
potatoes  and  milk,  that  is,  brains, 
money  and  muscle.  The  money  cost  is 
easy  to  estimate,  or  at  least  the 
easiest.  Yet  what  the  real  bargain- 
counter  cost  of  children  is  no  one 
seems  to  have  determined.  To  get 
right  down  to  the  actual  cost  of 
children  we  are  pointed  to  the  coal 
breaker  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  we  are  told  that  "three  out  of 
every  five  of  the  babes  die;  but 
they  have  them  insured  for  forty  dol- 
lars each."  A  child  costs  about  eight 
dollars  a  year  till  it  is  five  years  old, 
and  then  it  sort  of  scratches  around 
for  itself.  When  it  is  ten  it  can  go  to 
work  and  help  the  family.  So  they  in- 
sure them  for  forty  dollars  each,  and 
if  they  live  they  have  the  kids  to 
help  them  and  if  they  die  they  get  the 
insurance. 

Alongside  this  estimate,  which  is 
fairly  good  also  for  other  rural  sec- 
tions, we  get  the  report  of  Rowntree, 
that  in  York  County,  England,  every 
laborer  who  has  three  children  must 


pass  thru  ten  years  when  he  and  his 
family  are  underfed ;  but  if  he  has 
only  one  they  will  be  better  fed  to 
the  extent  of  five  shillings  a  week. 
According  to  this  it  takes  two  shil- 
lings and  ten  pence  a  week  to  keep 
a  child  in  York,  that  is,  thirty-seven 
dollars  a  year.  A  Nebraska  farmer 
reports  that  a  little  daughter  costs 
twenty  dollars  the  first  year;  ten  for 
the  doctor  and  ten  for  clothes;  "but 
I  wish  you  could  see  what  a  beauty 
she  is."  The  wife  of  a  New  England 
business  man  reports  that  it  costs 
exactly  $667  to  provide  her  baby's 
outfit.  Evidently  you  can  place  the 
average  cost  of  a  baby  anywhere  be- 
tween these  two  reckonings.  A  Penn- 
sylvania family  reports  that  a  girl 
fourteen  years  old  costs  $114.40  a 
year.  Two  children  do  not  cost  twice 
as  much  as  one,  nor  do  three  children 
cost  anything  like  three  times  as 
much.  The  second  baby  inherits  a 
great  deal. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  mother  de- 
clares that  her  life  has  been  dwarfed 
in  raising  her  family.  Another  gives 
the  cost  of  children  in  this  way,  that 
the  parents  had  to  sidetrack  all  their 
own  ambitions  to  educate  the  next 
generation.  To  all  which  common 
sense  replies,  Children  should  be  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  with  their  parents 
in  making  life  smoother  and  easier, 
and  no  social  system  is  worth  sus- 
taining that  upsets  the  family  in 
training  the  young.  Schooling  should 
make  the  child  more  valuable  as  a 
family  asset,  not  less.  Mothers  and 
fathers  who  are  willing  to  exhaust 
themselves  for  their  children  are  evi- 
dently unfit  to  be  parents  at  all.  One 
function  of  a  child  evidently  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  father  and  mother 
in  creating  home  life.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  statistics  offered  are 
more  suggestive  than  final.  They  will 
do  to  study,  but  they  do  not  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  cost  of  children. 
The  old  New  England  family  came 
very  near  an  ideal,  and  it  was  able 
to  raise  and  feed  twelve  to  fifteen 
children,  and  to  educate  them  in 
home  knowledge  and  practical  wis- 
dom,   where     the     farms    wore    rock 
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ribbed,  and  before  science  had 
taught  us  how  to  bring  out  a  maxi- 
mum yield  in  the  garden,  orchard  or 
field. 

In  Brief 

Some  7,000  of  the  223,000  men  enrolled 
in  the  French  Army  are  illiterate.  The  re- 
view America  blames  this  state  of  affairs 
on  the  fact  that  the  educational  system  of 
France  is  no  longer  administered  by  clerics. 
But  was  there  ever  a  lower  average  of 
illiteracy  in  France  than  to-dciy? 

The  march,  or  "hike,"  of  a  crowd  of 
women  to  Washington  in  order  to  help  the 
cause  of  suffrage  is  not  a  very  bright  or 
useful  device.  It  is  fairly  innocent,  better 
than  the  British  suffraget  way,  but  it  will 
never  win  success,  and  necessarily  attracts 
ridicule  and  provokes  insults  from  unman- 
nerly men.  We  hope  the  plan  will  not  spread 
to  the  more  intelligent  and  successful  West. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  British 
House  of  Lords  has  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one 
without  delay  rejected  the  Welsh  Church 
bill.  But  that  does  not  kill  it,  for  a  year  or 
two  later,  if  the  present  Government  is  not 
overthrown,  of  which  there  is  no  present 
likelihood,  it  can  by  a  second  vote  enact  the 
bill.  The  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
led  the  opposition;  but  why  should  a  bishop 
be  a  lord  and  have  a  vote  as  such? 

At  a  dinner  in  this  city  last  week,  whose 
numbers,  said  to  be  2500,  overflowed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  en- 
thusiastically cheered  and  nominated  for 
President  in  1916.  Again  he  positively  op- 
posed any  reunion  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  declared  that  the  Progressive 
party  had  come  to  stay.  We  do  not  observe 
Mr.  Munsey's  name  among  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished attendants. 

m  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  asserts  that,  be- 
sides man,  only  whales,  elephants,  eagles 
and  parrots  live  to  be  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  He  gives  the  ages  of  animals  thus: 
Elephant,  100;  whale,  100;  eagle,  100;  par- 
rot, 100;  owl,  80;  gorilla,  orang-outang, 
chimpanzee,  70;  crow,  60;  rhinoceros,  60; 
lion,  tiger,  bear,  50;  horse,  deer,  40;  goose, 
duck,  30;  cattle,  sheep,  20;  squirrel,  20; 
canary,  20;  cat,  20.  Can  any  of  our  read- 
ers furnish  concrete  examples  of  unusual 
animal  longevity?  We  should  like  to  print 
some  letters  on  this  subject. 

The  young  women  engaged  in  department 
stores  in  Montreal  have  an  organization  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and  they  lately  made 
a  sociological  study  of  the  family  relations 
of  2471  women  employed  in  eleven  stores  of 


the  city.  Of  these  30  per  cent  lived  alone 
and  supported  themselves;  the  rest  lived 
with  their  relatives.  But  7  per  cent  were  the 
sole  support  of  their  families;  60  per  cent 
aided  in  the  family  support,  and  but  3  per 
cent  worked  only  for  their  pin  money  or 
clothes,  and  did  not  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  home.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  wages 
should  not  be  cut  on  the  ground  that  shop- 
girls live  at  home. 

President-elect  Wilson  issues  a  book  this 
week  compiled  from  his  speeches,  entitled 
"The  New  Freedom,"  from  which  we  take 
this  splendid  passage: 

The  greatest  thought  one  can  have  of  freedom 
is  as  a  gift  that  shall  release  men  and  women 
from  all  that  pulls  them  back  from  being  their 
best  and  from  doing  their  best ;  that  shall  liberate 
their  energy  to  its  fullest  limit,  free  their  aspi- 
rations till  no  bounds  confine  them,  and  fill  their 
spirits   with   the   jubilance   of   realizable   hope. 

We  hope  to  take  this  as  a  pledge  that,  so 
far  as  he  can  accomplish  it,  all  Jim  Crow 
laws  which  pull  back  men  and  women  in 
certain  states  will  be  repealed,  if  he  can 
accomplish  it. 

Lynching  is  an  imperfect  way  of  getting 
justice — it  blunders  sometimes.  Take  the 
case  at  Houston,  Miss.  On  February  7  a 
woman  had  been  killed,  and  ten  negroes 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  and  two  white 
men.  A  mob  got  evidence  which  looked  to 
the  guilt  of  one  of  the  negroes,  when  a  mob 
went  to  the  jail,  "decoyed"  the  jailer  and 
two  deputies  into  a  room  and  locked  it,  and 
then  took  the  negro  and  hanged  him,  freeing 
all  the  others.  The  next  day  they  found  they 
had  hanged  the  wrong  man.  They  caught 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  right  negro, 
covered  him  with  tar,  made  a  fire  and 
burned  him  to  death.  It  seems  that  they  had 
been  too  hasty. 

A  prettier  story  cannot  be  found  in  novel 
or  play  than  that  of  the  merciful  burglar  of 
Los  Angeles,  told  in  the  week's  despatches. 
A  baby  was  suddenly  attacked  with  croup 
at  midnight.  As  the  mother  went  out  the 
front  door  to  hasten  for  a  doctor  she  was 
met  by  the  burglar,  who  ordered  her  to 
be  quiet  on  pain  of  death.  She  cried  out, 
"My  baby  is  dying  and  I  must  go  for  the 
doctor."  The  burglar's  heart  was  softened. 
He  said,  "Let  me  help  you."  He  put  his  re- 
volver in  his  pocket,  went  with  the  mother 
to  the  baby's  cradle,  called  for  vinegar, 
sugar  and  water,  forced  it  down  the  baby's 
throat,  rubbed  olive  oil  on  the  child's  chest 
for  an  hour  until  the  spasm  had  past.  "You 
must  have  a  baby  at  home,"  said  the  mother. 
"I  have  five,"  was  the  reply.  She  makes  no 
complaint  against  that  burglar. 


Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


By  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson 

[The  following  memorial  address  was  delivered  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12, 
before  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  for  a  report  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  its  president,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen.  The  principal  address  was  made 
by  General  Wilson;  and  the  other  speakers  who  had  intimate  interviews  with  President 
.Lincoln  were  Henry  Clews,  banker,  whose  firm  had  close  relations  with  Secretary  Chase 
in  providing  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war.  and  who  told  of  Lincoln's  career,'  and  his 
.mastery  even  over  Secretary  S.anton;  also  Col.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  Mr.  1).  II.  Bates 
and  Mr.  'Charles  A.  Tinker,  whose  service  in  the  telegraph  office  of  the  War  Department 
allowed  them  to  see  .1  greai  deal  of  the  President  in  both  his  serious  and  his  jovial  moods. 
— Editor.] 


It  was  my  great  privilege  first  to 
talk  face  to  face  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  month  of  October,  1858. 
I  was  visiting  one  of  my  father's 
friends,  an  Illinois  judge,  and  he  said 
to  me  one  morning,  "Would  you  like 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln?"  I  said, 
"Very  much,  Judge."  At  that  time  he 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  by  that  series  of  fa- 
mous debates  with  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. The  prize  for  which  they  were 
striving  was  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Douglas  was  re- 
elected, but  Lincoln  passed  on  to  the 
highest  place,  in  my  judgment,  that 
any  man  can  occupy  in  this  world, 
the  Presidency  of  these  United 
States. 

We  found  Mr.  Lincoln  occupying  a 
shabby,  little,  unkempt  office,  over  a 
grocery  shop.  His  face  was  rugged, 
his  hair  untidy,  his  arms  and  limbs 
seemed  to  me  the  longest  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  with  huge  hands  and  feet, 
obviously  giving  little  thought  to  the 
question  of  clothes,  a  sad  expression 
on  his  countenance,  with  sad  brown 
eyes,  but  at  the  relation  of  a  good 
story  by  himself  or  another,  his  face 
would  light  up,  his  eyes  would  sparkle 
until  he  was  positively  handsome. 

Something  was  said  about  his  first 
ancestor.  He  said,  "Well,  my  young 
friend,  my  first  ancestor  that  I  know 
anything  about  was  one  Tom  Lincoln, 
who  came  over  in  1634  and  settled  at 
a  place,  Hingham — or  perhaps  it  was 
'Hang  him';  which  was  it,  Judge?" 
From  that  we  passed  on  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wildcat  currency  which 
was  current  in  the  West  some  eighty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  was  going 
down  the  Mississippi  River  on  a 
steamboat  when  the  pilot  announced 


to  the  captain  that  they  were  out  of 
wood.  The  captain  said,  "Well,  put 
into  the  first  wood  pile."  As  the  flat- 
bottomed  boat  was  run  up  on  the 
mud  shore  the  captain  hailed  a  man 
that  he  saw  walking  around,  as  to 
the  price  of  the  wood.  "Have  you 
wood?"  "Yes."  "For  cash?"  "Yes." 
"Take  wildcat  currency?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  how  will  you  take  it?"  And 
back  came  the  answer  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, "Cord  for  cord." 

The  judge  mentioned  that  I  had 
been  telling  him  some  curious  stories 
that  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Custis,  the 
adopted  son  of  Washington,  whom  I 
had  recently  visited.  Mr.  Custis 
stated  that  Washington  was  the 
strongest  man  of  his  time,  and  in  the 
favorite  amusement  of  that  period, 
which  was  as  popular  among  young 
men  as  football  has  been  with  us  in 
the  past  ten  years,  he  had  never  been 
thrown,  altho  he  had  tried  conclu- 
sions with  some  professional  wrest- 
lers. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "do  you 
know  that  that  is  exactly  my  record? 
I  have  been  against  a  good  many  men, 
and  I  never  saw  but  one  fellow  that 
I  couldn't  throw  on  his  back,  and 
that  was  one  chap,  a  big  fellow 
named  Jack  Armstrong,  strong  as  a 
Russian  bear,  whom  I  couldn't  get 
down.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  took  par- 
ticularly good  care  to  see  he  did  not 
get  me  down." 

The  mention  of  Washington  prob- 
ably suggested  to  Mr.  Lincoln  an- 
other incident,  which  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  relate  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  own  language. 

"You  know,  judge,  I  am  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  I 
went  there  last  week  to  attend  a 
meeting    of    the    trustees,    and    on 
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walking  thru  a  long,  chilly,  drafty 
hall  I  wore  my  hat  to  protect  myself 
against  a  cold,  and  about  half  way 
thru  the  hall  I  was  rather  startled  by 
a  little  lunatic  dashing  out  from  a 
side  door  and  drawing  himself  up  in 
front  of  me,  and  throwing  out  his 
chest  like  a  very  dignified  man,  he 
said,  'Sir,  how  dare  you  presume  to 
wear  your  hat  in  the  presence  of 
Christopher  Columbus  ?'  I  took  off 
my  hat  and  said,  'I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Columbus/  and  went  on  to  the 
meeting.  Returning  half  an  hour 
later,  the  same  little  lunatic  started 
out  as  I  was  going  thru  the  hall,  out 
of  the  same  door ;  he  drew  himself  up 
as  before,  but  with  a  more  haughty 
expression,  and  said,  'Sir,  how  dare 
you  presume  to  wear  your  hat  in  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  V  " 

Lincoln  took  off  his  hat  and  said, 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  General  Wash- 
ington, but,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
— I  have  a  pretty  good  memory — it 
seems  to  me  you  told  me  half  an  hour 
ago  you  were  Christopher  Colum- 
bus." 'That  is  perfectly  correct,  sir, 
but  that  was  by  another  mother.' ' 

Many  years  passed.  I  was  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  General 
Grant,  and  one  day  I  received  news 
that  my  younger  brother  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  I  went  to  the  gen- 
eral with  the  news  and  told  him  I 
should  like  to  have  a  furlough  to  go 
to  Washington  and  see  my  brother  in 
the  Georgetown  Hospital  for  officers, 
Georgetown  being  a  part  of  Washing- 
ton as  Harlem  is  a  part  of  New  York. 
I  called  at  the  White  House.  When 
the  President  saw  me  he  said,  "Well, 
Colonel,  what  brings  you  to  Wash- 
ington ?"  I  told  him.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"come  in  this  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  and  we  will  walk  right  to  the 
hospital  and  see  the  young  captain." 

I  went  at  four  o'clock.  I  found  him 
buttonholed  by  a  Buffalo  member  of 
Congress  whom  I  happened  to  know, 
who  was  pressing  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  excessive  vigor  the  claims 
of  some  of  his  constituents  for  some 
certain  office.  When  he  saw  me  he 
looked  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "I 


wish  you  would  take  yourself  out  of 
here  till  I  get  thru."  But  Lincoln 
caught  a  look  at  that  expression  and 
said,  "It's  all  right,  John;  turn  on 
your  oratory."  So  the  member  of 
Congress  resumed,  but  finally  came 
to  an  end,  as  all  things  must,  and 
when  he  was  finished  the  President, 
looking  at  him  very  quizzically,  first 
on  one  side  of  his  face  and  then  on 
the  other,  remarked,  "John,  how 
close  you  do  shave!"  The  result  of 
that  was  that  we  all  left  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  and  parted  at  the  gate  of 
the  White  House,  the  member  of  Con- 
gress going  his  way  and  we  going  to 
the  hospital. 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
manner  in  which  you  manage  the 
politicians?"  "Well,  Colonel,"  he  re- 
plied, "you  must  not  think  you  have 
got  all  the  strategy  in  the  army;  we 
have  to  have  a  little  bit  for  Wash- 
ington." 

And  that  was  his  strategy.  He  did 
not  argue  with  his  people,  but  made 
some  droll  remark  of  that  character, 
or  told  some  funny  story,  and  so  he 
evaded  the  discussions  with  these 
people  on  the  claims  of  their  con- 
stituents. That  is  the  way  he  talked 
to  the  politicians. 

A  few  days  later  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward, 
accompanied  by  a  young  officer,  were 
taken  in  an  ambulance  drawn  by  four 
mules,  to  a  spot  across  the  long 
bridge  over  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  to  attend  an  army  review; 
the  review  of  a  corps.  Down  to  and 
across  the  bridge  all  went  very  well, 
but  on  the  Virginia  side  the  roads 
were  kept  very  badly,  were  of  clay, 
and  deep  ruts  were  plentiful,  and 
the  driver  had  great  difficulty  with 
his  mules,  and  the  more  difficulty  he 
had  the  more  angry  he  became,  until 
finally  he  lost  his  temper  and  took  to 
swearing,  which  became  rather  un- 
pleasant. The  President  leaned  over 
and  said,  in  his  sweet  voice,  "Driver, 
my  friend,"  and  the  driver  turned 
around.  The  President  said  to  him, 
"Are  you  an  Episcopalian?"  The 
driver  said,  "Why,  no.  I  ain't  much 
of  anything,  Mr.  President.  If  I  go 
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to  church  at  all  I  generally  go  to  the 
Methodists."  "Excuse  me,"  said  the 
President,  "I  thought  you  must  be  an 
Episcopalian,  for  you  swear  just  like 
Seward,  and  he  is  a  church  warden." 

Some  of  Mr.  Seward's  friends 
thought  they  noted  a  little  less  pro- 
fanity on  his  part  than  previously. 
Of  course,  that  is  what  the  President 
intended.  He  was  hitting  Seward  over 
the  driver's  head. 

And  here  I  might  remark,  as  being 
a  very  strange  circumstance,  almost 
inconceivable,  that,  growing  up  in 
that  wild,  rough  community  of 
Southern  Illinois  as  he  did,  where  the 
habit  of  profanity  was  almost  uni- 
versal, where  the  habit  of  drinking 
was  almost-  universal,  and  where  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  almost  universal, 
the  President  never  used  oaths,  he 
never  drank  and  he  never  chewed  to- 
bacco. I  think  that  is  a  rather  re- 
markable circumstance.  A  few  days 
later  I  encountered  my  brother-in- 
Jaw  one  dav  in  the  street,  Senator 
Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  and  lie  said, 
"Will  you  come  to  lunch  with  us  to- 
day?" I  said,  "Is  there  anything  par- 
ticular to  offer?"  "Why,  yes,"  he 
said,  "I  have  a  constituent  from  Con- 
necticut who  is  six  feet  ten  inches 
tall,  the  tallest  man  I  ever  saw  out- 
side of  a  show,  and  you  know  how 
interested  the  President  is  in  any  one 
taller  than  himself."  I  thought  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Well,  we 
met,  and  for  the  only  time  in  his  life, 
or  in  the  hundred  times  that  I  saw 
him,  the  President  was  flabbergasted 
— if  I  may  use  the  expression — by 


the  sight  of  this  man  looking  down 
on  him  by  six  inches,  so  that  he 
really  could  not  find  any  language  at 
first.  Finally  his  face  was  overspread 
by  that  lovely  smile  of  his — I  think 
the  most  beautiful  smile  I  ever  saw 
on  any  man's  face,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  fun  as  he  said  to  this 
gentleman,  "My  friend,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  ask  you  a  question?"  "Why 
certainly,  Mr.  President."  "Do  you 
know  when  your  feet  get  cold?" 

I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
hear  the  second  inaugural  address, 
which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  lan- 
gauge.  Emerson  said  he  thought  it 
was  likely  to  outlive  anything  now  in 
print  in  the  English  language.  As  it 
may  interest  you,  I  will  give  you 'as 
closely  as  I  can  in  his  own  tones  the 
splendid  lines: 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by 
the  bondmen's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword; 
yet  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  must  it  still  be  said,  that  "the  ways  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
with  the  work  that  we  are  in  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  woes,  to  care  for  him  who  has 
borne  the  burden  of  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphans;  to  do  all  which 
shall  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

New  York  City. 
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Dimness  of  sight,  and  dimness  of  sound, 
And  the  whitening  almond  tree, 

Closing  of  doors  to  the  streets  around, 
But  the  soul  is  alert  and  free! 


Yes,  the  soul  is  alert  and  free, 
And  wanders  to  friends  away. 

Do  they  ever  think  of  me, 

Still  here  in  the  fettering  clay? 


I  shall  lay  it  down; — what  then? 

Shall  the  soul,  alert  and  free, 
Join  the  beloved,  who  have  been 

wjth  God, — where  I  f&in  would  be? 


A  Typical  Uneasy  Woman 

By  Susanne  Wilcox 

[This  little  sketch  from  real  life  gives  very  clearly  the  views  held  by  a  growing 
number  of  educated  and  ambitious  young  women  nowadays.  They  are  not  averse  to 
matrimony  and  maternity,  as  they  are  often  charged  with  being.  They  are  merely  re- 
luctant to  submit  themselves  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  have  in  the  past 
been  imposed  upon  married  women.  We  wish  all  such  "uneasy  women"  as  happy  an  out- 
tome  to  'their  perplexities  as  came  to  Kitty.  The  illustrations  are  by  iMaurice  Becker. — 
Editor.] 


I  have  a  cousin  named  Kate  Perce- 
field.  We  call  her  Kitty  and  used  to 
consider  her  somewhat  erratic,  anom- 
alous perhaps;  but  the  longer  I 
have  known  Kitty,  and  the  more  I 
have  compared  her  with  other  women 
I  have  known  intimately,  the  more  I 
have  been  convinced  that  Kitty  is 
merely  a  little  franker  and  more  posi- 
tive than  most  in  her  rebellion  against 
many  of  the  inherited  platitudes  and 
conventions  which  constrain  girlhood 
and  womanhood.  In  short,  Kitty  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  incarnation  of 
the  unrest  of  modern  woman — a 
typical  "uneasy"  woman. 

The  prime  factors  governing  Kit- 
ty's life  seem  to  be  a  desire  to  live 
freely  and  frankly  and  an  unbounded 
curiosity  to  learn  about  everything, 
great  or  small ;  yet  from  early  child- 
hood she  conceived  herself  thwarted 
at  every  turn.  For  each  fresh  impulse 
there  seemed  always  to  arise  a  fresh 
restraint. 

Kitty  has  two  older  sisters,  May 
and  Alice,  and  a  brother  Tom.  It  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  Kitty  and 
Tom  were  so  nearly  the  same  age  and 
temperament.  Tom  was  a  dashing 
lad,  and  whenever  he  chose  he 
"dashed."  At  a  very  early  age  he  was 
well  aware  of  his  superior  sex  advan- 
tages, and  seemed  to  enjoy  flaunting 
them  at  Kitty.  Whenever  he  wanted 
to  monopolize  a  situation  at  play  he 
would  invariably  remind  her  that  cer- 
tain privileges  were  not  for  girls.  To 
all  of  which  Kitty  stoutly  rebelled, 
and  as  she  grew  up  her  rebellion  took 
deeper  and  deeper  root. 

"Tom  may  laugh  and  shout  to  his 
heart's  content,  Cousin  Susanne,"  she 
would  complain  to  me;  "Tom  may 
climb  trees,  go  barefooted,  and  kick 
up  his  heels  any  old  way,  and  no  one 
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objects,  but  let  me  try  anything  of 
this  sort  and  there's  always  some 
one  on  hand  to  remind  me  that  I  am 
a  girl,  that  I  must  be  a  lady.  The 
older  Tom  grows  the  more  rope  they 
give  him;  the  older  I  grow  the  less 
they  give  me." 

In  a  word,  for  Tom  life  appeared 
to  be  freedom,  opportunity  and  in- 
spiration in  all  he  undertook,  while 
for  Kitty  life  appeared  to  be  a  series 
of  restraints  and  negations,  and  the 
key  to  it  was,  Don't.  Even  the  sports 
and  duties  allotted  to  her  seemed 
mostly  dull  and  anemic  compared 
with  those  permitted  to  Tom. 

At  first  Kitty  vented  her  sense  of 
injustice  to  her  parents,  but  she  soon 
learned  that  this  was  futile.  Her 
mother  was  a  mid-Victorian  type  who 
accepted  her  role  of  servitor  in  her 
family  without  question,  tho  she  of- 
ten found  it  dull,  heavy  and  monoto- 
nous. Her  girls  she  wanted  to  be  la- 
dies, care-free  and  ornamental,  noth- 
ing more.  Such  a  life  she  felt  certain 
would  insure  them  happiness. 

The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  convention-bound  master — a  man 
who  believed  in  himself  and  in  all  his 
prejudices  of  sex,  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions.  He 
believed  in  all  the  recognized  restric- 
tions for  women  and  in  the  natural 
superiority  of  men  and  their  divine 
right  to  keep  the  management  of  the 
best  and  most  important  affairs  of 
life  in  men's  hands.  He  always  voted 
the  straight  Republican  ticket;  be- 
lieved that  the  poor  must  always  be 
with  us  and  a  little  charity  given 
freely  covered  the  sin  of  paying  low 
wages ;  also,  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Constitution  and  all  other  established 
conditions.  To  him,  men  or  women 
who  advocated  radical  changes  or  re- 
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forms  were  very  dangerous  fanatics. 
So  Kitty  soon  learned  that  her  pro- 
tests in  the  household  only  reacted 
upon  her  own  head,  since  they  merely 
augmented  the  family  antagonism  to 
all  her  convictions.  Why  was  she  not 
content  and  happy  like  other  girls? 
Why  did  she  not  accept  her  superior 
privilege  of  being  protected  and  pro- 
vided for  all  her  life,  as  other  girls 
did?  were  the  unvarying  retorts. 

Meantime  Kitty  took  to  thinking  in 
silence  and  concealed  her  dissatisfac- 
tion, since  it  availed  nothing  more 
than  to  stir  up  contention  in  the  fam- 
ily. Secretly,  however,  she  resolved 
to  take  her  life  into  her  own  hands. 
If  she  could  not  emancipate  herself 
openly  and  frankly,  then  she  would 
do  what  she  could  subtly  and  covertly 
— woman's  old  way. 


But  she  soon  saw  she  had  set  her- 
self no  easy  task,  and  for  years  her 
struggle  and  unrest  were  unremit- 
ting— the  disruption  of  many  of  her 
early  faiths,  ideals  and  sentimentali- 
ties ;  the  yearning  for  courtship,  love, 
wifehood  and  motherhood,  coupled 
with  a  settled  distaste  for  the  after- 
math of  marriage  with  its  dull,  pur- 
poseless, cramping  domesticity,  as 
she  had  observed  it  closely  and  inti- 
mately in  the  lives  of  her  two  mar- 
ried sisters,  all  contributed  to  her 
unrest.  Furthermore  she  had  resolved 
to  have  a  career  of  action,  initiative, 
and  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  with 
life,  even  tho  she  married.  Yet  with 
all  the  inherited  iron-bound  tradi- 
tions against  it,  how  could  her  desires 
be  consummated  ?  At  best  the  scheme 
of  a  girl's  life  seemed  foreordained 
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to  be  incomplete — to  be  dry,  frag- 
mented and  unsatisfying  outside  of 
marriage,  even  tho  one  had  a  career, 
and  to  be  detached  from  actual  life 
and  forced  to  virtual  isolation  from 
all  men,  except  the  husband,  within 
marriage. 

Both  of  Kitty's  sisters  were  consid- 
ered well  and  happily  married-  Their 
husbands  kept  them  in  comforts  and 


live    on    a    constant    diet   of   whipt 
cream  and  blanc  mange." 

Tom,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  grew 
up,  struck  out  boldly  to  make  him- 
self a  real  live  atom  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  The  world  and  all  it  had  to 
offer — politics,  art,  power,  domestic, 
economic  and  industrial  activity  and 
experience  were  all  grist  for  his  hop- 
per. While  May  and  Alice  were  occu- 


'TOM    WAS    SOON    NECK-DEEP   IN   ACTUAL  AFFAIRS." 


luxuries,  which  they  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  had  children, 
yet  they  had  an  abundance  of  leisure 
which  they  spent  mostly  in  making 
dainty,  useless  frills  for  the  little 
ones,  and  in  innocuous  club  work, 
teas  and  card  parties.  They  were  also 
active  in  one  of  the  city  churches  and 
found  much  satisfaction  in  applying 
their  talents  for  organization  and 
business — talents  which  they  un- 
doubtedly possessed — in  church  ba- 
zars, entertainments  and  rummage 
sales. 

"But,  Cousin  Jane,  is  all  this  life?" 
Kitty  would  exclaim.  "It  seems  to  me 
such  women  as  May  and  Alice  are 
mere  amateurs  playing  at  life,  and 


pying  their  lives  mostly  with  desul- 
tory pastimes,  Tom  was  soon  deep 
to  the  neck  in  actual  affairs — leading 
the  local  movement  for  clean  politics ; 
equipping  the  Duffield  umbrella  fac- 
tory with  safe  and  sanitary  mechani- 
cal appliances,  and  gradually  institut- 
ing a  juster  economic  management, 
in  spite  of  his  father's  opposition. 
His  leisure  he  spent  mostly  in  play- 
ing golf,  tramping,  or  in  exchanging 
ideas  with  other  live,  wide-awake 
men. 

As  Kitty  observed  and  contrasted 
the  lives  of  her  sisters  with  that  of 
her  brother,  her  rebellion  did  not  di- 
minish. Why  could  she  not  strike  out 
as  Tom  had  done?  Go  fishing,  hunt- 
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ing,  or  traveling  alone  if  she  chose; 
have  a  serious  occupation,  be  eco- 
nomically independent,  and  enjoy 
courtship  and  marriage  as  well?  For 
Kitty  these  were  persistent  and  per- 
plexing queries. 

"Oh,  Cousin  Jane,  why  was  I  born 
a  girl?"  she  would  protest  bitterly. 
"Oh,  to  go  adventuring,  to  be  a 
cowboy,  or  go  exploring,  or  pros- 
pecting for  gold,  or  even  for  just 
plain  unhampered  experience!  This 
contemptible  double  standard  of  life, 
of  morality,  of  money  matters,  of  ex- 
perience, of  everything!  There's  no 
justice  in  it!" 

In  brief,  as  Kitty  thought  and  de- 
veloped she  seemed  to  ride  higher 
upon  this  wave  of  unrest  and  discon- 
tent. Yet  for  the  most  part  she  care- 
fully concealed  her  dissatisfaction, 
appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  to  fear 
the  disapproval  of  her  girl  friends 
who  seemed  content  with  the  estab- 
lished order  for  women.  By  and  by, 
however,  she  began  to  discover  that 
many  of  them  were  also  secretly  chaf- 
ing under  the  restraint  and  paucity 
of  social  and  economic  opportunity. 

But  while  Kitty  shrank  from  the 
disapproval  of  women,  she  winced  un- 
der the  scorn  of  men.  She  enjoyed 
her  men  friends  and  they  enjoyed  her 
chiefly  because  she  could  be  good  com- 
rades with  them.  Yet  seldom  did  she 
venture  to  raise  her  voice  against 
their  fossilized  ideals  and  flimsy  sen- 
timentalities concerning  womanhood. 
Well  she  knew  that  by  a  little  dis- 
simulation she  could  hold  their  ad- 
miration and  by  a  little  candor  she 
would  lay  herself  bare  to  being  con- 
sidered erratic  and  even  unwomanly. 

Meanwhile  she  resolved  to  have  a 
serious  pursuit  in  life.  At  college  she 
specialized  in  journalism,  and  when 
she  returned  home  she  obtained  a  po- 
sition as  society  reporter  on  The 
Leader.  This  she  did  in  the  face  of  the 
severe  opposition  of  her  family  and 
of  many  of  her  friends,  who  could  not 
understand  why  she  should  wish  to 
have  a  strenuous  occupation  when 
she  might  live  care-free  and  in  lux- 
ury at  home. 

But  Kitty  soon  wearied  of  report- 


ing the  society  life  of  the  community 
and  gradually  extended  her  report- 
ing to  slum  life  also.  At  the  same  time 
she  extended  her  interest  and  friend- 
ships to  all  sorts  and  classes  of  peo- 
ple; and  always  she  maintained  she 
would  remain  a  foot-free  spinster, 
willing  to  forego  the  romance  of  life, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  dull,  cramp- 
ing restraints  of  marriage. 

At  length,  however,  there  came  to 
our  town  "a  man  after  my  own 
heart,"  Kitty  proclaimed  him — a 
young  Unitarian  minister,  fresh  from 
college.  A  strong,  wide-awake  man  of 
progressive  ideas  and  with  courage 
enough  to  advocate  them  publicly.  As 
Kitty  and  The  Reformer,  we  called 
him,  grew  to  be  good  friends,  she 
stirred  him  on  to  attack  various  dis- 
graceful local  grafts,  tho  some  of  the 
grafters  sat  regularly  in  his  pews ;  to 
attack  the  wretched  slum  tenements, 
tho  some  of  the  owners  sat  also  in 
his  pews.  And  as  I  contemplated  their 
good  comradeship,  my  mental  com- 
ment was  that  at  last  Kitty  had  found 
her  ideal  mate.  Presently  I  began  to 
twit  her  on  her  dying  chances  for 
"foot-free  spinisterhood."  Yet  al- 
ways she  seemed  a  little  reticent,  a 
little  uncertain  about  The  Reformer, 
tho  in  time  she  acknowledged  that 
they  were  virtually  engaged. 

Then,  one  day,  she  came  to  me  pas- 
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sive  as  a  lamb  apparently,  but  her  having  an  occupation  because  Public 

back  seemed  to  have  an  extra  stiffen-  Opinion   objects,   and   he  is  willing 

ing  and  her  eyes  glistened  with  an-  that  I  become  his  domestic  servant 

ger.  because  Public  Opinion  does  not  ob- 

"Well,  it's  all  over,  Cousin  Jane!"  ject." 

she  announced  as  she  flung  herself  "Well,  is  all  this  more  than  other 

into  an  armchair,  her  voice  breaking,  men    demand    of    the    women    they 

"All    over!    What's    over?"    I    in-  marry?" 

quired,  alarmed  at  her  manner.  "No,  but  it's  precisely  what  I'll  not 

"The  possibility  of  my  ever  mar-  submit  to,"  she  snapped,  a  hot  flush 

rying   our   progressive   friend — The  mounting  her  cheeks.  "My  vocation, 

Reformer!"  she  replied  with  much  which   insures   me   pleasant,    useful 

feeling.  work  and  insures  independence,  is  as 

"Bosh !"  I  retorted.  "You  know  you  important  to  me  as  his  to  him !" 
have  enjoyed  The  Reformer's  court-  "It  can't  be  that   you   love   him, 
ship  and  friendship  more  than  any-  Kitty,  or  you'd  gladly  give  up  every- 
thing life  has  ever  given  you,  and  thing  to  him." 

of  all  the  men  of  your  acquaintance  "It  can't  be  that  he  loves  me  or 

does  he  not  come  the  nearest  to  being  he'd  gladly  compromise  upon  this  one 

your  ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be  point.  I've  offered  to  surrender  on 

and  stand  for?"  all  else — men  friends,  interesting  cor- 

"Yes,  I  thought  so.  But  I've  just  respondence  with  old  schoolfellows, 

discovered,  in  spite  of  his  progressive  to  keep  house,  interest  myself  in  his 

egoism,  he  will  go  only  so  far  as  is  work,  to  have  a  family,  anything,  if 

securely  popular.  And  in  matters  con-  he  will  only  permit  me  to  devote  a 

cerning  women  he's  as  hidebound  and  few  hours  a  day  to  my  own  work, 

belated  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  dark  This  could  easily  be  managed,  since 

ages."  they  are  quite  willing  at  the  office 

"But  why  did  you  not  keep  your  that  I  cut  my  work  down  and  retain 

advanced  ideas  on  the  woman  ques-  only  part  of  it.  But  no,  The  Reformer 

tion    in    the    background?    Hitherto  says  it  can't  be  done.  There's  quite 

you've  been  cautious  enough  about  enough  in  his  work  with  which  to  oc- 

airing  them !"  cupy  my  mind ;   that  all  a  woman 

"Because  I  thought  the  one  man  to  needs  outside  of  love  and  housekeep- 

whom  I  must  be  frank  and  honest  ing  is  something  with  which  to  oc- 

was  the  man  I  intended  to  live  with  cupy  her  mind.  The  truth  is.  what 

and  work  out  my  salvation  with  per-  he  plainly  proposes  is  to  think  for  me, 

haps  for  the  rest  of  my  days."  direct  my  life  and  action,  take  pos- 

"Do  be  more  explicit,"  I  urged  im-  session  of  me,  body  and  soul,  as  soon 

patiently.  "Just  what  does  he  object  as  he  marries  me!   Oh,  no,   Cousin 

to?"  Jane,  my  soul  at  least  must  be  my 

"To  everything  I  value  most."  own,  and  a  little  freedom  of  action. 

"But  that's  not  being  explicit"  I  should  hate  the  man  within  a  week 

"Well,  he  insists  that  I  must  give  if  he  took  such  absolute  possession  of 

up  all  this  comradeship  with  men" —  '  my  whole  being." 

in  other  words,  my  friends,  my  corre-  "Be  reasonable,  Kitty,"  I  pleaded, 

spondence  with  several  schoolfellows  "you  know  very  well  that  if  he  didn't 

whose  friendship  I  prize.  But  worst  demand  your  leisure  his  congregation 

of  all,  he  demands  that  I  give  up  my  would." 

work   and  become  strictly  domesti-  "What  right  has  his  congregation 

cated  like  other  women;  that  even  to  demand  my  leisure?"  she  retorted 

tho  his  salary  is  small  and  he  is  still  defiantly.  "Do  they  employ  me?  Must 

burdened  with  college  debts,  we  must  I  give  up  a  serious  occupation  for 

skimp  and  manage  upon  his  income  which  I  have  spent  years  in  prepa- 

merely  because   Public  Opinion   de-  ration,  in  order  to  spend  my  time  at 

mands  it.  In  a  word,  he  objects  to  my  teas  in  exchanging  nonentities  with 
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a  lot  of  convention-bound  people  with 
whom  I  have  little  in  common,  with 
whom  you  know  well  I  could  never 
be  myself,  never  express  my  sincer- 
est  convictions  ?" 

"0,  Kitty,  do  be  sensible,  and  don't 
spoil  a  good  match  just  for  the  sake 
of  riding  your  hobby." 

"Cousin  Jane,"  she  replied  rising, 
her  face  set  as  marble,  "there's  no 
use  in  prolonging  this  dispute.  It's 
better  to  spoil  a  'good  match'  than  to 
endure  a  miserable  marriage.  I  might 
do  for  a  real  reformer's  wife,  but  not 
for  a  preacher's  wife !" 

From  that  day  on  Kitty  continued 
with  her  work.  For  a  time  she  seemed 
a  little  paler,  a  little  more  subdued; 
but  this  experience  seemed  to  have 
given  her  greater  force,  more  sym- 
pathetic tolerance.  She  seemed  also 
to  strike  deeper  at  the  root  of  things 
and  to  gain  courage  in  defending  her 
convictions,  and  in  deprecating  the 
subtler,  less  obvious  shams  of  life. 
Meanwhile  several  years  passed  by 
and  as  Kitty  appeared  to  become 
more  and  more  absorbed  with  her 
work,  I  concluded  that  she  was  se- 
curely destined  for  "foot-free  spinis- 
terhood" 

Then  one  day  she  came  to  my  house 
again  with  a  manner  importing  un- 
usual agitation.  Again  her  deep 
brown  eyes  glistened,  tho  not  with 
anger  and  disappointment. 

"Cousin  Jane,"  she  laughed  jaun- 
tily, "I'm  going  to  be  married." 

A  bolt  of  thunder  from  my  draw- 
ing-room walls  could  not  have  star- 
tled me  more! 

"Married!"  I  exclaimed,  "Who  on 
earth  have  you  found,  Kitty,  who  will 
put  up  with  your  notions  ?" 

"A  Reformer  again!"  she  rippled 
on  sweetly.  "But  an  all  round  one 
this  time ;  one  who  believes  in  women, 
who  believes  in  me,  who  will  permit 
me  to  be  myself,  to  have  my  own  in- 


dividual interests,  who  will  not  de- 
mand that  I  keep  house,  sew  on  but- 
tons, have  babies,  be  economically  de- 
pendent upon  him,  or  be  a  household 
servant  unless  I  choose  to.  All  he 
asks  in  return  is  that  I  allow  him  to 
be  himself,  to  carry  on  his  work  in 
his  own  way  and  still  be  his  friend 
and  comrade,  even  tho  he  be  com- 
monly denounced  as  visionary,  radi- 
cal, fanatical,  etc." 

"Kitty,"  I  retorted,  "no  such  man 
exists  in  real  life.  Who  is  this  being 
who  has  so  thoroly  deluded  or  hypno- 
tized you?" 

"John  Cripmann,  the  assistant  edi- 
tor of  The  Leader." 

"0  o-o-o,"  I  drawled  in  a  long,  eas- 
ing breath.  "That  visionary  enthusi- 
ast! Well,  see  to  it,  Kitty,  that  you 
stick  to  your  bargain.  You're  almost 
a  spinster,  you  know,  and  terribly  set 
in  your  ways.  And  if  I  judge  him 
rightly,  Mr.  Cripmann  has  a  few  con- 
victions of  his  own,  and  is  quite  as 
set  as  you." 

"Yes,  but  most  of  his  convictions 
hitch  up  pretty  well  with  mine.  And 
now  that  I've  found  a  man  who 
doesn't  propose  to  own  me  body  and 
soul,  I  myself  thought  I  should  begin 
by  making  a  few  concessions,  so  I 
told  him  we'd  have  a  nest  we  could 
call  home,  and  some  babies,  and  if  I 
could  manage  to  go  on  with  my  work, 
well  and  good,  but  if  it  kept  us  lead- 
ing too  strenuous  a  life,  I'd  give  it  up. 
And  what  do  you  think  he  said?  'No, 
Kitty,  your  work  on  The  Leader  is 
quite  as  valuable  and  important  as 
mine.  If  you  get  half  the  satisfaction 
out  of  it  I  do  out  of  mine,  you've  a 
right  to  keep  it,  and  keep  it  you  shall. 
We'll  manage  the  rest  somehow,  and 
if  you're  willing  we'll  have  the  nest 
and  a  few  nestlings,  too.'  " 

"Well,  I  vow!"  escaped  me,  "John 
Cripmann  is  certainly  queerer  and 
cleverer  than  I  ever  dreamed !" 


Nursing  the  Turkish  Soldier 


By  Miriam  Hathaway 

[This  article,  just  received  from  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  American 
college  for  women  at  Constantinople,  is  even  more  timely  than  it  was  thought  to  be  when 
despatched,  for  the  war  has  broken  our  with  increast  violence  and  again  there  is  need  for 
woman's  nursing  within  Hie  Tehataldja  lines. — -Editor,] 


"Yes,  we  should  be  glad  of  the  help 
of  two  or  three  women,  even  if  they 
aren't  professionals.  Can  you  come 
over  tomorrow  to  take  charge  of 
Mary?"  For  an  instant  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  being  engaged  as  a  nursemaid, 
but  "Mary"  was  no  child  with  flaxen 
curls  and  big  bows;  "Mary"  was  a 
small  ward  in  the  hospital  which  the 
British  Red  Cross  had  fitted  up  for 
the  care  of  wounded  Turkish  soldiers. 

When  I  was  first  introduced  to  the 
ward  there  was  slight  resemblance  to 
the  rows  of  neat  little  white  beds  one 
thinks  of  in  connection  with  a  hos- 
pital. There  had  been  unavoidable  de- 
lays in  the  arrival  of  supplies,  with 
the  result  that  the  beds  were  some- 
where between  Marseilles  and  Con- 
stantinople; consequently  the  pa- 
tients were  on  mattresses  on  the 
floor.  That  was  inconvenient,  but  I 
think  the  patients  minded  less  than 
anyone  else,  for  the  Turkish  peasant 
does  not  ordinarily  sleep  on  a  bed. 
When  the  beds  came  some  of  the  men 
objected  to  using  them.  One  was 
afraid  he  would  fall  out  while  asleep, 
and  another  said  if  he  slept  in  a  bed 
it  would  make  him  so  soft  that  he 
could  not  go  back  to  fight  the  Bul- 
gars  at  once. 

No  Turkish  scene  ever  lacks  color, 
and  the  ward  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  gets  cold  in  Constantinople  in 
November,  so  each  bed  was  supplied 
with  a  yorghan  (bed  quilt)  in  addi- 
tion to  gray  blankets.  Yorghans  are 
usually  made  of  stuff  of  the  true 
"Turkey  red,"  and  the  men  always 
protested  if  a  dull  blanket  was  put 
outside  of  a  vividly  colored  quilt. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  Turks  in 
cold  weather  knows  their  fondness 
for  tying  handkerchiefs  around  their 
heads.  In  the  hospital  the  fezes  were 
replaced  by  round  caps  of  white  cot- 
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ton,  but  the  men  were  unhappy  un- 
less they  had  these  caps  tied  on  se- 
curely with  their  colored  handker- 
chiefs. Ali's  round,  quizzical,  black- 
bearded  face  was  unusually  crowned 
by  a  white  cap  with  a  bright  blue 
handkerchief  tied  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ends  stuck  out  like  two  horns 
from  the  exact  center  of  his  forehead. 
He  learned  some  phrases  of  English 
without  fully  comprehending  their 
meaning,  and  the  effect  Was  irresisti- 
ble when  he  beamed  at  me  under  his 
blue  horns  and  announced,  with 
faultless  accent:  "I  am  a  lun-a-tic." 

My  dozen  patients  were  all  Mos- 
lems from  Asia  Minor,  of  whom  only 
one,  the  "hodja"  (teacher),  could 
read  or  write.  I  never  found  out  how 
old  they  were.  When  I  first  saw  them 
I  said  they  were  all  middle-aged,  but 
as  they  got  rested  and  began  to  show 
the  effects  of  good  food  at  regular 
hours,  they  looked  younger,  and 
after  the  barber's  visit  I  decided  I 
was  probaby  mistaken  in  thinking 
any  of  them  was  over  twenty.  They 
had  been  wounded  in  those  first  dis- 
astrous engagements  of  the  war,  at 
Kirk  Kilisse,  Lule  Bourgas  and 
Tchorlu,  and  then  swept  back  with 
the  retreating  army.  They  had  re- 
ceived "first  aid"  treatment  but  noth- 
ing else,  and  in  the  breakdown  of  the 
commissary  department  they  had 
suffered  keenly  from  the  lack  of  food. 
The  interval  between  the  time  a  man 
was  wounded  and  the  time  he 
reached  the  hospital  had  been  almost 
three  weeks  in  many  cases.  Practi- 
cally every  man  in  the  ward  had  dys- 
entery when  received,  and  their 
wounds  were  very  badly  infected. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  many  har- 
rowing details,  but  a  description  of 
two  or  three  cases  will  illustrate  the 
seriousness  of  the  wounds  and  the 
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patience  and  endurance  of  the  men. 
In  the  corner  lay  a  red-haired  man 
from  Samsun,  a  handsome  fellow, 
with  a  fair,  white  skin.  He  had  been 
in  the  cavalry.  A  saber  had  slashed 
across  the  back  of  his  right  hand, 
severing  all  the  tendons  just  below 
the  knuckles ;  then  he  was  pushed  off 
his  horse  onto  the  waiting  bayonets. 
He  had  two  bad  cuts  in  his.  head, 
seven  down  his  back  and  one  long 
one  on  his  shoulder  when  I  first  saw 
him.  Those  were  the  wounds  which 
had  to  be  drest ;  other  slighter  ones 
had  already  healed  over.  In  order  to 
be  comfortable  he  used  to  lie  in  the 
strangest  positions  I  ever  saw  a  hu- 
man body  twisted  into,  but  he  never 
complained  or  showed  any  signs  of 
impatience. 

Hassan  was  an  older  man.  One  bul- 
let had  broken  his  jaw  and  another 
had  gone  thru  his  shouder,  shatter- 
ing the  shouder-blade.  How  he  man- 
aged to  do  as  much  for  himself  as  he 
did  was  a  wonder  to  me,  but  he 
asked  for  very  little  assistance,  ex- 
cept to  have  the  covers  moved  when 
he  wanted  to  sit  up  or  lie  down.  In 
spite  of  his  bad  jaw,  he  succeeded  in 
eating  fairly  large  amounts  of  semi- 
solids. He  had  great  ability  to  sit  still 
and  do  nothing.  If  you  can  imagine 
Buddha  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
mattress,  with  a  white  night-cap  on 
his  head  and  a  bright  red  yorghan 
over  his  shoulders,  you  have  a  good 
picture  of  Hassan. 

When  Vali  came  in,  the  most  opti- 
mistic surgeon  said  he  couldn't  live 
twenty-four  hours.  A  large,  heavy 
bullet  had  hit  him  in  the  chest,  break- 
ing four  ribs  and  tearing  the  lung. 
When  he  was  received  the  bullet  was 
somewhere  under  his  ribs;  he  was 
raising  very  bloody  sputum,  and 
every  time  the  external  wound  was 
uncovered  it  discharged  great  quan- 
tities of  pus.  In  spite  of  all  gloomy 
prophesies  Vali  not  only  lived  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  gradually  got  well. 
The  bullet  worked  out  from  its  hid- 
ing place,  and  I  have  seldom  seen 
any  one  more  proud  and  excited  than 
Vali  when  he  first  realized  that  he 
could  feel  it  where  it  lay  imbedded  in 


the  muscles  below  his  shoulder-blade. 
He  could  hardly  wait  for  the  doctor 
to  cut  it  out. 

These  are  typical  cases  of  the  men 
received  when  the  hospital  was  first 
opened.  Those  who  came  later  from 
Tchataldja  had  cleaner  wounds,  but 
they  were  fearfully  torn  by  the 
shrapnel. 

I  had  never  expected  to  feel  much 
respect  or  personal  liking  for  the 
common  Turkish  soldier,  but  these 
patients  commanded  both.  As  most  of 
us  who  were  caring  for  them  could 
speak  only  a  few  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  were  lying  ill  and 
wounded  in  a  place  the  like  of  which 
they  had  never  seen  before  and 
people  who  must  have  seemed  to  them 
unaccountably  stupid  because  they 
could  not  talk  to  them,  and  yet  they 
were  ready  to  carry  out  all  orders 
which  they  understood;  they  were 
most  considerate,  and  almost  too  un- 
complaining. 

The  mere  fact  that  they  had  lived 
to  get  to  the  hospital  at  all  proved 
their  phenomenal  endurance,  but 
they  gave  proofs  of  it  in  other  ways 
as  well.  In  spite  of  their  wounds  they 
seldom  ran  high  temperatures,  and 
only  one  or  two  were  restless.  One 
day,  hearing  an  unexpected  sound  be- 
hind me,  I  turned  my  head  to  see 
what  was  happening.  Sadik  had 
wrapt  himself  in  his  gray  blanket 
and  started  on  a  walk  around  the 
room.  As  he  had  a  badly  shattered 
forearm  and  a  bullet  wound  thru  the 
body  at  the  waist  line,  I  was  alarmed. 
Before  I  had  fairly  caught  my  breath, 
Bekir — he  of  the  dozen  bayonet 
wounds — picked  up  his  blanket  and 
started  to  walk,  too.  I  expected  to  see 
the  broken  leg  cases  start  next.  One 
turn  around  the  room  satisfied  Bekir, 
but  Sadik  made  three  before  I  could 
get  him  to  bed — and  he  wasn't  any 
worse  for  the  experience  either. 

I  was  never  able  to  define  my  du- 
ties exactly.  I  had  "general  over- 
sight of  Mary,"  but  a  doctor  and  a 
dresser  cared  for  the  patients' 
wounds  and  an  orderly  did  most  of 
the  heavy  work.  I  kept  busy  twelve 
hours  a  (lay  doing  odds  and  ends.  One 
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of  my  most  strenuous  duties  at  first 
was  giving  out  the  food  at  mealtimes. 
When  a  man  is  convalescing  from 
dysentery  there  comes  a  time  when 
he  wants  to  eat  everything  he  sees, 
and  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  risk  be- 
ing made  sick  by  anything  which 
looks  good.  Add  to  that  natural  ten- 
dency of  all  men  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  had  too  often  in  the  past 
seen  the  supply  vanish  before  they 
were  satisfied,  and  no  one  can  won- 
der that  each  clamored  to  be  fed  as 
soon  as  the  food  came  in  from  the 
kitchen.  Those  who  were  on  a  milk 
diet  wanted  cabbage  stew,  and  those 
who  were  able  to  eat  cabbage  wanted 
some  of  the  "yoghourt"  ^a  prepara. 
tion  of  sour  milk)  which  was  re- 
served for  their  feebler  brethren, 
while  everyone  wanted  about  half  a 
loaf  of  the  brownish  native  bread 
immediately.  More  than  once  I  was 
reminded  of  a  menagerie  at  feeding 
time,  but  after  a  few  days  they  un- 
derstood that  there  was  enough  food 
for  all  and  that  I  couldn't  give  it  to 
every  one  first. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  one  rea- 
son so  many  of  these  men  recovered 
was  their  habit  of  absolute  temper- 
ance. Mohammed  forbade  the  use  of 
liquors,  and  the  Moslem  peasant  re- 
spects that  prohibition,  however 
much  his  higher  class  brother  may 
evade  it.  The  soldiers  of  most  "civi- 
lized" countries  are  not  noted  for 
their  abstinence,  but  my  Turkish  pa- 
tients never  exprest  a  desire  for  any- 
thing more  stimulating  than  tea.  One 
man  who  was  dying  of  double  pneu- 
monia absolutely  refused  to  touch  the 
brandy  the  doctor  prescribed 

On  the  other  hand  they  wanted  un- 
limited cigarettes.  The  Turkish  to- 
bacco, even  of  the  cheapest  grades,  is 
mild,  so  they  were  allowed  to  smoke 
all  they  wanted  to.  They  also  had  a 
passion   for   anything    sweet.    They 


used  to  tease  for  plain  sugar  and 
water,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  I 
doled  it  out  to  them  right  around  the 
room.  One  man,  tho,  refused  some 
sweet  chocolate  on  the  ground  that 
his  taste  was  getting  spoiled  for  the 
food  he  would  have  to  live  on  when 
he  got  home. 

They  were  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  adult  and  the  child,  as  peasants 
often  are.  One  night  Sadik  was  beg- 
ging for  something  he  could  not  have. 
At  last  I  said  to  him  in  my  few  words 
of  Turkish,  "Sadik,  you  are  a  baby." 
Sadik  rolled  his  big  brown  eyes, 
smiled  at  me  most  winningly  and 
cheerfully  agreed.  "Yes,  I  am  a  big 
baby."  What  was  one  to  do  with  a 
man  like  that?  And  yet  this  same 
Sadik  has  to  support  the  families  of 
five  widowed  relatives. 

I  suspect  that  "sticky  fly-paper" 
was  a  new  thing  to  most  of  them,  but 
they  were  quick  to  appreciate  its  ad- 
vantages. It  might  have  given  some 
foreigner  a  new  idea  of  the  "unspeak- 
able Turks"  if  he  had  looked  into 
the  ward  one  unseasonably  warm 
morning  and  had  seen  the  excitement 
which  reigned  because  of  a  fly-catch- 
ing contest.  The  contestants  couldn't 
get  out  of  bed,  but  were  trying  to 
shoo  as  many  flies  as  possible  onto 
their  pieces  of  sticky  paper.  Seven- 
teen was  the  highest  record  when  the 
dresser  came  in  to  begin  his  work, 
and  the  contest  had  to  close. 

In  the  past  one  has  read  much  of 
the  fierceness  of  the  Turkish  soldier, 
of  his  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  What 
he  may  be  in  battle  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  never  seen  him  there  and  I  hope 
I  never  shall,  but  as  a  hospital  pa- 
tient the  testimony  "of  all  who  have 
helped  to  nurse  him  is  that  he  is  re- 
markably easy  to  care  for  and  ex- 
ceedingly appreciative  of  all  that  is 
done  for  him. 

Constantinople. 


University  Study  of  Recent  Literature 

By  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 

[The  proposal  here  made  that  the  books  of  the  present  day  may  be  studied  in  the 
university  as  well  as  classical  literature  will  seem  to  shuck  many  an  old-fashioned 
teacher,  tout  Professor  Ounliffe  does  not  speak  from  theory  only  when  he  makes  the 
startling  suggestion  that  Arnold  Bennett  and  II.  G.  Wells  are  as  much  deserving  of 
attention  as  Henry  Fielding  and  William  Congreve.  He  conducted  courses  in  modern 
literature  with  great  success  during  the  six  years  he  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  now  as  head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University  he  'bas  an  opportunity  for  the  further  development  ot  this  form  of  literary 
study. — Editor.] 

University  study  of  recent  litera-  acumen   to   discover   whether   Ibsen 

ture  is  so  contrary  to  academic  tradi-  was  a  philosopher,  or  an  artist,  or 

tion  and  practice  that  one  has  to  be-  both.     The     student     of     Romance 

gin    by    answering    objections.    One  languages  will  find  as  difficult  stylistic 

objection  which  I  should  regard  very  problems  in  Guy  de  Maupassant  and 

seriously  if  I  thought  it  well  founded  Anatole  France  as  in  the  chansons 

is   that   such   courses   would   be  too  de   geste   or   the   fabliaux,   and   the 

easy.  But  by  the  study  of  recent  liter-  novels  of  D'Annunzio  and  Fogazzaro 

ature,  I  mean  "study"  and'  "litera-  offer  a  field  for  study  no  less  rich 

ture," — not  the   careless   perusal  of  than  the  Decameron.  Sudermann  and 

the  "best  sellers"  of  today  or  yester-  Hauptmann  may  not  be  equal  in  lit- 

day.  Modern  philosophy  and  modern  erary     value     and     significance     to 

science  are  no  easier  than  Plato  and  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  they  are  at 

Aristotle,  both  of  whom  could  give  least    as    worthy    of    attention    as 

points  to   Darwin  in   literary  form  scores  of  the  authors  on  whom  Ger- 

and   the   arrangement   of   material;  man  dissertations  are  written.  I  am 

Huxley,    and    William    James,    and  not  suggesting  that  the  older  authors 

Bergson  are  literary  artists,  and  all  should  be  neglected.   I  simply  urge 

the  more  worthy  of  attention  on  that  that  the  more  recent  ones  should  not 

account;  but  they  are  not  generally  be  denied  serious  study  merely  be- 

regarded  as  light  reading.  Among  the  cause  they  are  recent, 

leading  authors  of  poetry  and  fiction  Allied  with  the  objection  that  re- 

of  recent  times,  there  is  a  striking  cent  literature  is  too  easy  is  the  sug- 

eagerness  to  tackle  the  difficult  prob-  gestion  that  courses  in  modern  fiction 

lems   of   modern   civilization   and   a  would   be   too   popular.    There   is   a 

growing  richness  in  intellectual  con-  legend — I  do  not  know  how  true — 

tent.  If  one  does  not  find  sufficient  that  such  a  course  in  an  Eastern  uni- 

mental  exercise  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  versity   had  to   be   discontinued   be- 

Henry  James   and   of   George   Mer-  cause  it  proved  too   attractive   and 

edith,  one  can  always  turn  to  Mer-  diverted  the  sportive  undergraduate 

edith's   poetry,   which   seems  to   me  from  more  serious  and  solid  studies, 

difficult  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  I    have    already    suggested    that    a 

ardent  longing  for  intellectual  gym-  course  in  modern  literature  need  not 

nasties.  To  decide  whether  Mr.  Ber-  be — nay,    ought    not    be — "a   snap," 

nard  Shaw  is  a  serious  reformer  or  and  if  it  is  made  so,  the  responsibility 

merely   a   cynical   scoffer   at   estab-  lies  with  the  professor,  not  with  the 

lished  institutions  calls  for  some  in-  subject.    Almost   any   study,    except 

tellectual  effort,  and  it  requires  still  differential  calculus,  may  be  brought 

more  to  make  out  what  is  his  pro-  down  to  the  kindergarten  level,  if  the 

gram  of  social  reform,  if  the   con-  teacher  has  not  sufficient  respect  for 

elusion  be  reached  that  he  has  one.  himself  and  for  his  subject.  The4  fact 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr.  H.  G.  that  a  course  is  attractive  to  studenN 

Wells  would  give  food  for  thought  as  is   not  of  itself  damnatory.    In  our 

well  as  entertainment  to  an  inquiring  fight  against  the  Philistines  we  need 

mind,  and  it  needs  no  little  critical  to    use    the    best    weapons    in    our 
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armory.  The  day  of  miracles  is  past, 
and  it  is  mere  foolishness  for  us  to 
attack  the  Goliath  of  materialism 
with  a  sling  and  a  few  pebbles  from 
the  brook.  American  youth  is  not  to 
be  altogether  blamed  for  its  eager- 
ness for  something  that  will  touch 
present  day  issues,  and  deal  with  life 
under  modern  conditions.  The  student 
needs  to  know  the  past,  because  the 
past  explains  the  present,  and  the 
great  works  of  the  past  have,  of 
course,  an  abiding  value;  but  we 
need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
spirit  of  antiquarianism— the  tend- 
ency to  reverence  the  past  merely 
because  it  is  centuries  old.  The  clas- 
sical curriculum  which  the  study  of 
modern  languages  has  to  some  extent 
supplanted  failed — in  so  far  as  it  did 
fail — mainly  on  this  account ;  and  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  will 
share  the  same  fate  unless  we  justify 
ourselves  by  the  intellectual  stimulus 
we  impart,  either  by  opening  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  to  new 
ideas  or  by  stirring  them  to  the  ad- 
miration of  artistic  excellence. 

Some  will  urge  that  recent  litera- 
ture— especially  fiction — offers  un- 
suitable food  for  the  youthful  mind, 
and  is  likely  to  bring  the  teacher  into 
collision  with  the  student's  parents  or 
pastor.  No  doubt  it  will,  if  the  teacher 
does  not  exercise  discretion,  but  this 
difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  modern 
literature.  I  have  heard  of  parents 
who  did  not  regard  Tom  Jones  as 
suitable  reading  for  girls,  and  I  re- 
member a  student  who  after  reading 
one  of  Congreve's  plays  remarked 
that  she  had  not  received  much  moral 
uplift  from  its  perusal.  Some  of  you 
may  have  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  decision  of  a  Chicago  high 
school  class  that  Shakespeare  was  an 
immoral  author,  and  their  request 
that  he  should  give  place  in  the  list 
of  studies  to  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
But  when  it  is  noted  that  the  Shake- 
spearean work  chosen  by  the  teacher 
for  class  study  was  Venus  and 
Adonis,  my  readers  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  in  blaming  the  teacher 
and  not  the  unfortunate  children  who 
had  been  committed  to  his  care.  But 


it  is  not  high  school  study  I  have  in 
mind,  nor  even  college  freshmen 
classes,  but  seniors,  and  above  all 
graduate  students.  Modern  literature 
cannot  be  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  literary  history,  and  I 
am  very  far  from  advocating  the 
study  of  the  modern  period  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else.  Students  who  have 
gone  thru  unexpurgated  editions  of 
our  older  dramatists  will  not  find 
their  sensibilities  shocked  by  the 
frankness  of  modern  fiction. 

A  more  serious  objection,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  the  study  of  recent  lit- 
erature, while  it  may  be  made  easier 
for  the  pupil,  must  be  more  difficult 
for  the  teacher.  The  older  authors,  it 
is  argued,  have  a  recognized  position, 
and  the  judgment  of  posterity  about 
them  is  sure.  Securus  judicat  orbis 
terrarum.  The  reputation  of  recent 
writers  is  necessarily  more  unstable. 
Just  because  a  man  appeals  most  di- 
rectly to  the  tastes  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, his  permanent  fame  and  value 
may  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  his 
popularity  in  his  own  lifetime. 
All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  true, 
and  it  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  direction  of  such  studies 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  unusu- 
ally competent  and  experienced 
professors.  These  are  edged  tools 
and  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  raw  apprentices.  Graduate 
students  who  wish  to  take  recent  au- 
thors for  investigation  should  not  be 
discouraged;  they  should  be  encour- 
aged if  their  ability  is  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  their  ambition;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  warn  them  that  of  all 
fields,  the  modern  field  is  the  most 
difficult.  It  demands  more  knowledge 
and  more  independent  judgment  than 
any  other,  and  does  not  lend  itself  to 
mechanical  investigation;  it  brings 
the  student  who  publishes  his  dis- 
sertation into  competition  with  the 
professional  critics  and  reviewers, 
the  best  of  whorn,  in  our  day,  have 
often  special  knowledge  as  well  as 
long  training.  By  way  of  partial  com- 
pensation, the  excellence  of  much  of 
the  critical  work  publisht  in  the  con- 
temporary press  makes  the  task  of 
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appraisal  and  investigation  easier 
than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
Elaborate  biographies  of  leading  au- 
thors are  given  to  the  world  immedi- 
ately after  or  even  before  the  deaths 
of  the  subject,  and  books  of  interpre- 
tation, comment,  and  criticism  pub- 
lisht  during  the  author's  lifetime  are 
much  commoner  than  they  used  to  be. 
The  publications  of  the  London  and 
Boston  .Browning  societies,  and  the 
numerous  volumes  about  Ibsen,  Ste- 
venson, Hardy,  and  Meredith  are 
cases  in  point.  The  material  is  abun- 
dant, and  often  bewildering  in  its 
abundance.  The  student  needs  a  ripe 
judgment  and  full  knowledge  to  save 
him  from  being  swamped  by  the  sea 
of  eulogy  or  from  being  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  contending  cur- 
rents of  contemporary  opinion. 

After  giving  full  weight  to  the 
main  difficulties  involved,  I  come, 
nevertheless,  to  the  conclusion  that 
recent  authors  may  be  introduced, 
with  proper  safeguards,  into  the 
work  of  our  advanced  classes,  and 
may  with  advantage  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  graduate  research.  Some  of 
the  fields  in  English  show  evidence  of 
over-cultivation ;  the  Elizabethan  soil, 
for  instance,  seems  to  me  to  be  wear- 
ing thin.  I  welcome  the  tendency  of 
recent  years  to  direct  attention  to  the 
nineteenth  century  and  more  especial- 
ly to  the  latter  half  of  it;  but  I  dis- 
cern an  inclination  to  concentrate  at- 
tention on  the  earlier  Victorians,  who 
are  perhaps  expected  to  appeal  to  the 
students  because  they  appeal  to  their 
teachers.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  intention  than  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Victorian  age,  for  it  began 
many  of  the  literary  and  intellectual 
movements  which  are  now  bearing 
fruit,  and  its  actual  achievements 
were  of  high  value  and  significance. 
But  it  was  not,  as  some  seem  to  re- 
gard it,  the  end  of  things,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  literary  investigation 
and  interpretation  should  stop  there. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  age  of 
compromise  and  transition,  and  can 
be  rightly  studied  only  in  its  own  set- 
ting in  the  history  of  art  and  thought. 
Thackeray   and    Dickens,    Browning 


and  Tennyson  may  be  very  well 
suited  to  students  who  have  come 
from  somewhat  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, but  to  the  young  people  who 
have  grown  up  in  our  great  centers 
of  population  they  present  already 
an  organization  of  society  and  a  way 
of  thinking  that  belong  to  the  past. 
It  is  the  immediate  past,  and  our 
civilization  rests  upon  it;  but  its 
point  of  view  is  very  different  from 
that  of  thoughtful  youth  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  some  ways  the  Eliz- 
abethan age,  with  its  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  inquiry,  its  sense  of  a  new 
world  and  of  an  old  world  seen  with 
new  vision,  is  nearer  to  our  own  time ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  age  of  Pericles, 
if  we  could  really  bring  our  students 
into  contact  with  it,  would  be  nearer 
still.  Certainly  the  gulf  between  this 
generation  and  the  last  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  human  history,  and  there 
are  signs  that  our  students  are  some- 
times more  conscious  of  it  than  their 
teachers.  In  these  days  of  libraries 
and  newspapers,  a  new  writer  obtains 
a  hearing,  even  in  remote  villages, 
with  astonishing  rapidity;  we  live  in 
an  age  of  electrical  transmission  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  persons  and 
commodities.  The  young  people  who 
do  not  come  into  contact  with  modern 
ideas,  if  such  there  are,  are  dimly 
conscious  of  them,  and  are  eager  to 
enter  into  their  inheritance.  In  the 
welter  of  reading  matter  pouring 
from  the  printing  press  they  need  di- 
rection. We  shall  not  guide  their 
tastes  aright  merely  by  pointing  them 
to  what  is  of  acknowledged  excellence 
in  the  literature  of  past  ages.  They 
have  their  own  lives  to  live,  their  own 
problems  to  solve.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the^professor  of  litera- 
ture should  become  a  propagandist; 
the  less  his  personal  opinions  and  pre- 
dilections enter  into  his  judgment  the 
better.  The  student  should,  and  in  my 
opinion  will,  form  his  own  opinion 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  just  as  he  form* 
his  own  opinion  of  Ben  Jonson,  when 
he  can  be  induced  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  him  at  first  hand.  With 
modern  authors  there  will  be  far  less 
difficulty  in  securing  a  knowledge  of 
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the  text  and  an  independent  opinion  gain ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  authors 

based  upon  that  knowledge.  The  pro-  or  of  movements  that  are  worth,  in- 

fessor's  part  will  be  the  setting  forth  vestigating.  Not  only  on  the  material 

of  known  facts  and  the  application  of  but  on  the  spiritual  side,  the  civilized 

the  principles  of  scientific  criticism  world  has  passed  thru  some  of  the 

to  questions  of  literary  workmanship,  most  remarkable  changes  in  its  his- 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties,  es-  tory  during  the   last  fifty   or  sixty 

pecially  for  young  students ;  but  the  years,  and  if  we  fail  to  make  our  stu- 

advantages  to  be  gained  are  mani-  dents  acquainted  with  them,  we  shall 

fold.  The  study  of  recent  authors  will  fall  short  of  our  educational  oppor- 

give  a  sense  of  vitality  to  literary  in-  tunity  and  of  our  professional  duty, 

vestigation,  which  is  in  itself  a  great  New  York  City. 


Applied  Doctrine 

By  Mella  Russell  McCallum 

Were  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 

I'd  open  only  half  an  ear  to  what  folks  have  to  say. 

[  wouldn't  be  deciding  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong, 

Unless  the  provocation  was  unusually  strong. 

(Oh,  dear,  who's  coming  down  the  street!  It's  Genevieve  Jerome. 

I  think  it's  something  scandalous  the  time  that  girl  gets  home. 

Of  course,  I  know  she  works  long  hours,  but  it  really  looks  to  me 

'S  if  she  flirted  on  the  corner  with  that  Mr.  Saterlee.) 

Were  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 

1  wouldn't  always  shake  my  head  in  horror  and  dismay 

When  I  saw  folks  getting  tangled  in  their  frail  domestic  life. 

I'd  remember  that  they's  human,  and  that  man  was  born  to  strife. 

(Oh,  dear,  it  fairly  drives  me  wild,  the  way  my  neighbors  scrap. 

Will  you  believe  it — sometimes  I  can  hardly  get  my  nap! 

They'll  fight  all  day  about  a  penny  button  on  a  blouse. 

I  really  wish  they'd  get  divorced,  or  rent  another  house.) 

Were  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 
My  heart  would  be  compassionate  toward  all  who  went  astray. 
I'd  credit  them  with  struggling  with  all  the  strength  they  had, 
For  you  never  know  the  real  truth  and  temptation's  mighty  sad. 
And  most  o'  the  awfully  good  folks  never  want  to  be  real  bad. 
(Oh,  dear,  there's  tales  and  tales  going  around  about  May  Lee. 
And  I'm  afraid  they're  partly  true,  for  she's  wild  as  she  can  be. 
To  think  a  Christian  neighborhood  should  have  that  dreadful  smirch ! 
I  almost  hope  that  Elder  Doane  will  put  her  out  the  church.) 

Were  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 
My  heart  would  beat  for  all  the  world,  my  lips  would  ever  play 
Lest  I  set  myself  above  folks,  in  ignorance  of  their  sin, 
Lest,  safe  within  my  sheltered  nook,  I  shut  the  door  and  din, 
"Go  right  away,  you  sinful  soul — of  course  you  can't  come  in." 

Waterville,  Ont^ 


Independent  Opinions 

What  the  Editor  Finds  in  His  Morning  Mail 


The  first  and  most  exciting  event 
in  the  editor's  day  is  the  opening  of 
the  morning  mail.  Will  the  envelope 
just  taken  in  hand  contain  an  article 
from  that  undiscovered  genius  for 
whom  all  editors  long?  Will  it  give 
information  of  value  to  us  in  the 
writing  of  editorials,  or  in  the  getting 
of  contributions,  or  will  it  ask  for 
information  as  to  names,  addresses, 
dates,  statistics  and  historic  facts,  or 
advice  on  what  arguments  to  use  in  a 
debate,  what  college  to  attend,  what 
bonds  to  buy,  what  insurance  policy 
to  take  out,  what  books  to  read,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  an  editor  is 
supposed  to  know,  but  generally 
doesn't  until  he  looks  it  up?  Does  the 
letter  contain  a  helpful  suggestion  as 
to  possible  improvements  in  the  mag- 
azine, or  does  it  call  attention  to  a 
typographical  or  grammatical  error 
in  the  last  number  which  has  already 
caused  the  editor  to  tear  his  hair,  now 
getting  all  too  scanty  at  best? 

At  any  rate  the  editor's  mail  is  in- 
teresting and  he  welcomes  it  all,  the 
complaints  as  much  as  the  compli- 
ments. He  has,  however,  one  fault  to 
find  with  his  correspondents,  that  is 
that  their  words  of  praise,  while  en- 
couraging in  a  general  way,  are  apt 
to  be  vague,  while  the  criticisms  are 
usually  specific,  often  painfully  so. 
The  reason  why  letters  and  lots  of 
them  are  useful  is  because  the  editor 
is  really  working  in  the  dark.  He  is 
like  a  nearsighted  man  addressing 
an  audience  too  polite  to  interrupt 
him  with  cheers  at  any  particular 
points.  He  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  he  is  pleasing  his  auditors  or 
boring  them  unless  they  walk  out  in 
large  numbers  or  begin  to  throw 
things  at  him. 

But  better  than  to  talk  about  our 
correspondents  will  be  to  print  a  few 
letters,  or  rather  extracts  from  let- 
ters, as  in  most  cases  it  must  be.  We 
will  begin  with  a  note  from  our  new 
publisher,  Mr.  French,  which  came  to 


our  desk  with  other  memoranda  in 
the  routine  of  business : 

Publisher's  Office. 

Editor: — I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  collect 
for  you  the  letters  we  have  been  getting 
from  our  readers,  referring  to  the  change 
of  ownership  and  our  efforts  to  make  a 
more  readable  and  handsomer  magazine, 
but  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  for  the 
reason  that  there  have  been  so  many  of 
them,  distributed  among  the  different  de- 
partments, that  to  attempt  to  collect  them 
would  now  disarrange  all  the  files  in  the 
office. 

These  letters  have  been  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  classes 
of  readers.  More  than  99  per  cent  of  them 
express  cordial  approval,  especially  of  the 
new  dress  of  type  and  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  departments.  All  of  them 
breathe  a  spirit  of  fraternal  interest  and 
regard.  It  is  this  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  all  evidently  written  that  has  especial- 
ly appealed  to  me. 

I  am  an  ardent  Independent  man,  of 
course,  and  I  read  and  reread  every  copy. 
First  I  read  it  exactly  as  another  would, 
for  the  good  stuff  it  is  always  filled  with, 
and  then  I  read  it  two  or  three  times  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  the  edi- 
tors, writers  or  printers.  I  reread  some  of 
the  articles  just  because  I  delight  in  their 
literary  flavor,  or  in  the  skill  with  which 
they  present  their  subjects.  But  I  am  not  in 
the  class  with  these  readers  who  write  let- 
ters to  us.  I  would  willinglv  give  $100  if  I 
could  read  any  periodical  with  the  zest  our 
readers  betray  in  their  letters  to  us.  We 
who  are  condemned  to  periodical  work  lose 
some  of  our  enthusiasm  for  pure  literature. 
We  are  forever  looking  back  of  the  written 
words  for  the  split  infinitives,  or  some 
other  errors  into  which  writers  are  prone  to 
fall;  we  are  computing  the  number  of 
words  in  an  article  instead  of  giving  our- 
selves  the  luxury  of  redding  it. 

Hardened  and  blase,  so  far  as  periodicals 
are  concerned,  and  weighted  with  the  stren- 
uous labors  of  making  this  one,  1  am  more 
touched  and  affected  by  these  letters  that 
come  in  every  mail  than  I  can  tell  you.  I 
am  certain  that  there  is  not  a  periodical  in 
the  United  States  that  has  a  constituency 
more  loyal  than  ours,  or  more  genuinely  in- 
terested in  their  magazine.  I  hope  there  are 
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some  that  are  as  fortunate  as  we  are,  but  I 
have  yet  to  know  them.  I  can  now  under- 
stand why  we  get  such  a  large  percentage 
of  renewals  every  year,  and  why  it  is  that 
our  circulation  is  so  valuable  to  our  adver- 
tisers. Our  relations  with  our  readers  are 
certainly  ideal.  I  wish  all  the  writers  of 
good  letters  to  us  could  know  how  inspiring 
they  are,  what  incentives  to  better  work, 
what  a  real  help  they  are  to  us  in  the 
business  office.  Can  you  not  frame  an  edi- 
torial paragraph  that  will  let  them  know 
how  we  feel,  and  how  they  are  helping  to 
make  The  Independent?  G.  F. 

January   17,   1913. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  kept  house  for 
almost  fifteen  years  and  The  Independent 
has  been  a  weekly  visitor  long  before  the 
Man  of  the  House  used  to  take  it  and  pass 
it  on  to  me.  We  long  ago  decided  that  if  we 
could  have  but  one  of  the  many  magazines 
which  had  a  place  on  the  library  table  it 
would  be  The  Independent.  But  we  never 
dreamed  that  such  a  choice  must  be  made 
some  day,  nor,  worse  yet,  that  even  it  had 
to  be  given  up.  The  old  story  of  unwise  in- 
vestments, of  business  complications  impos- 
sible to  adjust,  the  failure  of  my  health, 
proved  the  old  proverb  to  be  true — facilis 
descensus.  The  pretty  home  with  its  flowers 
and  trees  is  changed  to  a  buffet  apartment 
on  the  fourth  floor  in  a  smoky  city  district, 
but  it  is  clean  and  the  sun  shines  in  and 
the  spirit  of  love  makes  it  home. 

Some  marvels  of  darning  on  my  part, 
and  of  cleaning  and  pressing  on  a  loyal 
tailor's  part,  made  the  Man's  wardrobe  fit 
to  go  thru  the  winter  and  we  decided  to 
send  for  magazines  with  the  savings.  The 
Independent  came  first,  in  its  new  dress, 
and  your  editorial  made  me  smile.  When  a 
dear  old  friend  is  a  guest  for  the  first  time 
in  over  a  year,  dress  does  not  make  much 
difference,  yet  because  of  love  for  the 
friend  we're  glad  to  see  a  fitting  and  be- 
coming garb,  to  be  able  to  say  "You  are 
looking  better  than  I  ever  saw  you  look." 
We  are  beginning  to  climb  back  slowly 
up  the  ascent  down  which  we  coasted  so 
fast,  and  every  day  brings  renewed  strength 
and  health  to  me,  and  so  we  hope  that  we 
shall  never  have  to  mis.s  The  Independent 
another  whole  year.  A  Friend. 

Such  a  friend  is  a  friend  indeed, 
and  such  a  letter  makes  the  Editor 
feel  both  proud  and  humble  all  at  the 
same  time. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  French:  In  replying  to  yours 
of  November  29,  I  address  an  unfamiliar 


name,  and  mine  will  be  an  equally  unfa- 
miliar one  to  you,  tho  not  so  to  The  Inde- 
pendent, as  I  have  been  a  reader  of  it 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence, 
and  with  a  brief  interval,  a  paying  sub- 
scriber. During  sixty-four  years,  from  the 
days  of  the  primitive  editors.,  Drs.  Bacon, 
Leavitt,  Thompson,  and  other  veterans,  I 
have  looked  week  by  week  for  The  Inde- 
pendent as  regularly  as  for  my  own 
Church  papers;  for  during  all  those  years, 
and  several  years  before,  I  have  been  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  at  ninety-two  years  of  age, 
retired.  M.  J.  Talbot. 

University    Settlement,    New    York. 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  January  23 
on  "Is  It  Crime  as  Well  as  Sin"  was  most 
timely  and  puts  The  Independent  in  the 
front  rank  of  social  service  agencies.  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  as  you  well  say,  "is,  not  an 
alarmist,"  put  the  situation  accurately 
when  he  intimated  that  the  present  race 
will  die  out  if  the  social  evil  is  not  re- 
moved. The  one  great  problem  before  the 
men  of  this  generation  is,  "What  attitude 
are  we  to  take  toward  the  illegitimate  ex- 
ercise of  our  sexual  passions?"  There  are 
many  encouraging  evidences  that  the  great 
leaders  are  not  willing  to  allow  this  sub- 
ject to  be  s.upprest  any  longer.  A  few  of 
these  evidences  are  the  teaching  in  medical 
schools  that  the  health  of  men  is  better  if 
they  remain  continent;  the  advocacy  of  the 
single  standard  of  morality  by  such  popular 
magazines  as  The  Independent  and  by 
such  molders  of  public  opinion  as  Dr. 
Eliot;  the  popularizing  of  the  eugenic 
ideal;  the  formation  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Sex  Hygiene;  the  publication  of 
pamphlets  written  by  recognized  medical 
leaders  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  repu- 
table organization  as  the  New  York  Sani- 
tary and  Moral  Prophylaxis  Society;  the 
report  submitted  at  the  International 
Hygiene  and  Demography  Congress  in 
Washington  last  September  on  a  graded 
course  in  sex  instruction,  and  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  with  such 
men  connected  with  it  as  Dr.  Abraham 
Flexner  and  George  J.  Kneeland.  The  only 
solution  of  the  social  evil  problem  is  thru 
the  men  who  create  it.  A  Single  Moral- 
Standard  League  should  be  formed  and  men 
who  have  wives  should  join;  then  the  men 
with  sisters  should  join,  and  then  those 
who  have  mothers. 

Patriotism,  chivalry,  justice,  morality, 
religious  belief,  be  it  Christian  or  Jewish, 
all  these  should  be  the  animating  causes 
behind  a  man  in  forcing  him  to  join  or  in 
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giving  him  the  privilege  of  joining  such  a 
league  for  the  ultimate  wiping  out  of  this 
greatest  source  of  misery,  poverty  and  im- 
becility, which  wrecks  character,  breaks 
homes,  poisons  the  racial  stock,  and  ulti- 
mately will  destroy  our  civilization. 

ROBBINS    GlLMAN. 
January  23,   1913. 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  coincident  if  not  sig- 
nificant that  your  excellent  editorial  on  "Is 
It  Crime  as  Well  as  Sin?"  came  first  to 
my  eye  as  I  opened  the  magazine  this 
morning. 

I  am  a  senior  nurse  in  a  large  hospital; 
have  spent  three  years  in  a  Western  col- 
lege and  took  this  training  to  help  make 
more  complete  my  education  and  general 
knowledge. 

What  I  have  observed  and  know  hun- 
dreds of  other  good  nurses  all  over  this 
country  know — that  not  all  crime  is  con- 
sidered a  sin;  in  fact,  is  excused  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  plea  that  "they  have  sown 
their  wild  oats";  and  a  double  standard  of 
morality  for  men  and  women. 

Just  ten  feet  from  where  I  am  writing 
lies  a  girl-wife  of  seventeen  who  three  days 
ago  submitted  to  an  operation  from  which 
she  will  not  recover. 

A  marriage  of  three  months  and  this,  is 
the  result — a  virulent  specific  infection 
causing  ail  tissues  of  the  organs  to  slough 
away.  She  lies  there  clutching  at  my  hands 
and  crying  out  "My  God!  what  pains."  I 
can  only  relieve  her  for  the  time  being  and 
comfort  her  as  well  as.  I  can,  thanking 
God  that  at  least  there  shall  be  no  off- 
spring here. 

An  innocent  victim,  a  girl  who  has  no 
doubt  led  a  clean,  pure  life;  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her  young  husband,  never  dream- 
ing he  is  to  blame  for  her  condition.  And 
this  is  only  one  of  many. 

I  could  write  much  more.  Believe  me,  this 
question  means  much  to  me,  dealing  as  I 
have  to,  with  the  innocent  victims. 

I  am  a  devoted  reader  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, and  allow  me  to  say  you  can  do 
no  greater  work  than  to  urge  and  advocate 
purity  and  the  stamping  out  of  vice.  In- 
nocence is  not  a  virtue  and  ignorance  is  not 
bliss.  The  public  and  coming  generations 
should  be  enlightened. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  trespassing 
on  your  time,  but  I  had  to  speak  out! 

The  editorial  referred  to  in  the  two 
last  letters  was  publisht  with  some 
misgivings,  because  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  we  would  wish  to  discuss  in 
a  family  magazine,  and  we  feared 


that  some  of  our  readers  would  take 
offense  at  any  reference  to  such  a 
subject,  however  decorously  treated. 
It  was,  therefore,  especially  gratify- 
ing to  receive  a  number  of  letters 
like  the  above  commending  it,  and 
none  at  all  objecting  to  it.  There  is 
undeniably  a  disposition  to  treat  this 
evil  more  frankly  and  publicly  than 
ever  before,  and  a  greater  determina- 
tion to  wipe  it  out. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,   January    IT,    1913. 

What  made  you  do  it?  To  my  mind  ''Sur- 
vey of  the  World"  was  by  far  the  best  part 
of  your  magazine.  I  am  a  busy  man,  but  I 
like  to  keep  informed  of  the  general  politi- 
cal news  of  the  world.  The  Western  papers 
contain  but  little  news  of  the  world  in  a 
broad  way,  and  when  they  do  the  items  are 
so  lost  among  the  records  of  petty  crimes 
and  department  store  advertisements  that 
a  man  must  have  the  tracking  ability  as 
well  as  the  endurance  of  an  Apache  scout 
to  find  them.  Besides,  most  of  the  news- 
papers give  more  attention  to  the  sprained 
ankle  of  a  princess,  than  they  do  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  parliament.  The  old  Independent 
used  to  give  me  just  what  I  wanted.  In  a 
half  hour  I  could  get  a  good  general  idea 
of  what  of  importance  had  transpired  in 
the  world  during  the  week.  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  the  revolution  in  Mexico,  and 
often  I  could  get  a  better  idea  of  what  was 
really  going  on  down  there  from  The  In- 
dependent's weekly  column  than  I  could 
from  seven  days  of  newspaper  wading. 

Can't  you  give  us  back  our  old  "Survey 
of  the  World"?  There  is  a  wilderness  of 
magazines,  giving  us  different  people's 
opinions  upon  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  I  want  some  magazine  to  tell  me 
what  really  is  going  on,  and  then  form  my 
own  opinions. 

In  other  respects  I  like  the  new  Inde- 
pendent very  well,  but  I  care  more  for  the 
one  sheep  that  is  lost  than  for  the  ninety 
and  nine  which   remain.  W.  H.  Robinson. 

We  are  naturally  disappointed  in 
receiving  such  letters  as  the  above, 
for  we  expected  that  by  enlarging  the 
"Survey,"  illustrating  it  and  includ- 
ing a  greater  variety  of  topics  and 
more  original  matter  to  give  in- 
creased satisfaction  to  all  of  our 
readers,  sufficient  to  justify  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  required  by  the 
new  form.  We  believe  that  those  of 
our  subscribers  who  were  at  first  dis- 
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satisfied  will  find  the  change  is  not  so 
great  as  it  may  appear  at  first.  We  do 
not  propose  to  neglect  either  the  revo- 
lution in  Mexico  or  other  events  in 
foreign  lands,  but  shall  treat  them 
topically  rather  than  chronologically. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  general  de- 
mand for  a  week  by  week  compen- 
dium of  current  events,  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  restore  that  feature 
whenever  we  enlarge  the  magazine, 
as  we  expect  to  do,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  subscription  list  will 
permit  of  it. 

Elmer,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1913. 

The  Independent,  in  new  dress  and 
style,  reached  me  yesterday.  I  have  been  a 
continuous  subscriber  for*  about  twenty 
years. 

I  can  find  fault,  however,  with  the  highly 
calendered  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  I 
attempted  to  read  The  Independent  last 
night  by  gaslight,  but  had  to  discard  it 
for  other  reading  matter  on  account  of  the 
strain  upon  the  eye.  To  my  mind  you  have 
made  a  serious  error  in  adopting  this 
glazed  paper.  Of  course,  it  will  make  pic- 
tures show  up  clearer,  and  purely  from  an 
ornamental  and  artistic  standpoint  it  may 
be  an  improvement,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  reader  seeking  information  it 
is  a  serious  mistake.  It  is  far  easier  to  read 
by  artificial  light  your  former  smaller  type 
on  the  paper  you  have  been  using  than  the 
larger  type  on  the  glossy  finished  paper  you 
have  adopted.  I  doubt  not  thousands  of 
Independent  readers  will  rebel  against  this 
eye  strainer,  altho  few  may  write  you 
about  't. 

The  paper  is  just  the  same  as  has 
been  used  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years. 

Osceola,  Ind.,  January  25,  1913. 

Know  that  I  highly  appreciate  the  new 
dress,  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  new 
ideas  put  into  The  Independent  by  the 
new  management. 

Your  large  type  is  most  restful  to  the 
tired  eyes  in  evening  reading.  Your  lead- 
ing thought-provoking  article,  and  the  clear, 
concise  articles  in  general,  appeal  to  the 
busy  and  thinking  man.  Your  "Well  Said" 
department  is  a  little  gold  mine  and  your 
"Survey  of  the  World"  is  an  inspiration  in 
its.  way,  as  helpful  as  it  is  unique.  Your 
series  of  articles  on  "Advertising  Affirma- 
tions" and  on  "Insurance"  are  the  best  I've 
ever  seen. 

Of  the  twenty  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 


publications  which  I  take,  no  one  is  looked 
forward  to  with  greater  pleasure  in  its 
coming  than  is  The  Independent. 

H.  A.  Moran. 
Stamford,   Conri.,   January   10,   1913. 

Editor:  I  have  read  with  interest  and 
sympathy  the  article  in  this  week's  num- 
ber by  Andre  Tridon;  with  interest  be- 
cause every  man  must  be  deeply  concerned 
over  the  serious  social  conditions  that  con- 
front us;  with  sympathy  because  no  one 
can  be  unmoved  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
thousands  of  underpaid  and  overworked 
laborers  in  our  country. 

But  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Tridon  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  I.  W.  W.  have  found  "the 
way  out."  What  assurance  can  he  give  us 
that  s.uch  violent  confiscation  will  secure 
the  end  he  desires — the  welfare  of  the 
workers  (if  we  may  for  the  moment  limit 
our  thought  to  them)  ?  Can  he  assure  us 
that  soon  after  the  workers  get  possession 
of  the  factories  they  will  not  develop  fric- 
tion, jealousies  and  animosities?  Some  of 
them  will  be  stronger  than  others.  Will 
these  stronger  not  seek  their  own  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  the  weaker?  It 
must  be  so,  I  am  sure.  No  plan  they  may 
adopt  will  work  itself.  Still  will  the  weaker 
suffer. 

In  fact,  his  article  affords  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  claim.  Toward  the  conclusion 
he  complains  that  certain  unions  have  con- 
ducted strikes  successfully  without  the 
sanction  of  the  central  body.  This  he  de- 
clares is  subversive  of  discipline  and  pro- 
motes weakness  in  the  organization!  If  in- 
dividuals are  thus  unruly  now  when  they 
are  supposed  to  be  united  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  what  will  they  not  be  and  do 
when  the  enemy  is  vanquished? 

H.  E.  Benton. 

.  Monrovia,   Cal.,   January  25,  1013. 

About  six  weeks,  ago  my  wife  and  I  were 
obliged  to  leave  our  home  at  San  Buena- 
ventura, Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  account  of 
the  increasingly  menacing  conditions  in  our 
district.  We  have  been  for  twenty-eight 
years  missionaries  among  the  Mexicans; 
for  much  of  this  time  under  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  and  still  working  in  connection  with  its 
mission  there,  but  now  self-spporting. 

For  years  we  have  been  subscribers  to 
The  Independent.  During  the  past  two 
years  we  have  had  no  federal  mails  in  our 
region,  but  at  irregular  intervals  mails 
would  get  thru  to  us  by  other  conveyance. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  months  would  pass 
without  our  hearing  from  the  world  outside ; 
then  a  large  delivery  of  mail  would  arrive. 
One  such  arrival  brought  us  nineteen  num- 
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bers  of  The  Independent,  and  even  then 
some  numbers  were  missing!  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  our  most  reliable  information  as 
to  conditions  in  Mexico,  and  occurrences 
there,  were  received  thru  your  magazine. 

Much  has  appeared  in  our  papers  as  to 
the  influence  of  American  money  in  the 
present  armed  uprising  in  Mexico.  Many 
believe  that  private  financial  interests  here 
are  "behind  the  painted  scenery  of  brigand- 
age" in  that  unfortunate  country. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  influences, 
foreign  to  Mexico  may  have  aided  in  the 
insurrectionary  movements  there;  but  only 
concerning  some  internal  causes  of  the  dis- 
order. 

When  Diaz  was  forced  to  resign,  Madero, 
the  most  prominent  of  those  urging  reforms, 
was  elected  President.  To  the  wonder  of  on- 
lookers, before  the  newly  chosen  executive 
had  taken  his  oath  of  office,  the  murmur  of 
new  revolt  was  heard.  Why?  For  various 
reasons. 

First,  some  of  the  independent  leaders 
against  Diaz — as  Zapata — were  little  else 
than  brigands,  who,  having  had  a  taste  of 
the  freebooter's  life  under  the  guise  of  rev- 
olution, objected  to  any  re-establishment  of 
order. 

Second,  many  of  the  military  commanders 
who  had  supported  Madero  were  disap- 
pointed that  in  the  organization  of  his 
government  they  were  not  rewarded  by  re- 
munerative civil  appointments,  for  which 
they  were  not  qualified. 

Third,  loud  complaint  was  made  that  the 
new  President  had  chosen  as  associates, 
some  experienced  men  who  had  served  un- 
der Diaz,  and  again,  that  he  gave  promi- 
nent positions  to  his  own  relatives. 

•Fourth,  the  cry  was  soon  raised  that 
Madero  was  not  fulfilling  his  pledges  of  re- 
form. "He  has  climbed  into  the  presidential 
chair,"  they  said,  "and  now  he  is  allowing 
things  to  go  on  in  the  same  old  way." 

In  my  own  section  of  Mexico  nearly  all 
the  officers  who  had  been  with  Madero 
joined  later  in  the  uprising  against  him. 
The  leader  of  the  new  revolt  in  our  own 
town  was  a  former  soldier  of  Madero,  who, 
for  his  dangerous  socialistic  agitation 
among  the  troops,  was  locked  up.  Revenge 
was  clearly  in  his  fierce  hostility  to  his 
former  commander. 

Another  thing  contributes  very  largely  to 
the  long  continuance  of  disorder  in  Mexico, 
and,  to  my  mind,  makes  the  prospect  for 
early  peace  discouraging.  It  is  this:  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  insurgents  are  young 
men   from   the   ranches,   cowboys,    and   the 


work-avoiding  element  from  the  towns,  who 
have  no  intelligent  understanding  of  why 
they  are  in  arms,  but  like  the  kind  of  life 
proposed  to  them  by  their  officers — a  good 
mount,  two  or  three  belts  of  cartridges,  a 
rifle,  a  jolly  crowd,  exciting  adventures,  no 
work,  plenty  to  eat,  especially  fresh  beef, 
and  always  the  prospect  of  new  "finds" — 
wagons  of  provisions  to  capture,  a  ranch  to 
plunder,  a  store  to  sack,  a  saloon  to  drain. 

The  insurrectionists  for  the  past  year 
have  been  employed  in  works  of  destruction 
and  robbery  rather  than  in  fighting,  which 
they  avoid.  The  burning  of  railroad  bridges, 
cars,  and  even  whole  trains,  the  capturing 
of  engines  and  of  trains,  and  letting  them 
loose  at  full  speed,  to  work  death  and  ruin 
at  some  point  down  the  track,  the  rounding 
up  of  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  selling 
them  to  cattle  buyers,  the  looting  of  mines, 
the  kidnapping  of  prominent  citizens  and 
holding  them  for  ransom,  and  the  maltreat- 
ing of  women — all  these  experiences  are 
counted  among  the  attractions  and  rewards 
of  the  insurgent's  life. 

Peace,  for  them,  would  mean  an  end  of 
these  adventures  and  a  return  to  work  or  to 
a  continuance  of  bandit  life  as  a  profession. 

After  the  little  city  where  I  lived  had 
been  taken  by  the  anti-Madero  revolters,  in 
February  last,  forced  loans  were  demanded 
of  the  principal  citizens.  Merchants  were 
relieved  of  their  goods.  Hundreds  of  my 
Mexican  neighbors  suffered  loss  of  horses, 
saddles  and  provender.  Beef  cattle  were 
rounded  up,  killed  and  drest  in  the  streets. 
Military  order,  or  disorder,  prevailed.  The 
town  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 
and  now  under  the  federals.  Four  times  we 
experienced  a  local  revolution,  yet  not  a 
man  was  killed  in  these  violent  changes. 

The  alarms,  the  molestation  of  families, 
the  wholesale  robberies,  the  imprisonment 
of  prominent  men  and  demanding  a  round 
sum  for  their  liberation,  the  paralyzation  of 
business,  the  suspension  of  ordinary  admin- 
istration of  law,  the  suspension  of  schools 
and  church  services,  the  stoppage  of  the 
mails  for  months  at  a  time,  the  making  of 
all  travel  and  commerce  exceedingly  peril- 
ous— these  are  among  the  inconveniences  of 
Uving  in  revolutionary  Mexico. 

Our  "sister  republic"  is  deserving  of  out- 
sincere  sympathy  in  this  her  time  of  sore 
trial.  Because  probably  not  one-fourth,  per- 
haps not  one-tenth,  of  the  Mexican  people 
arc  in  sympathy  with  the  present  disorders. 
They  are  ashamed  of  them,  They  themselves 
are  the  sufferers,  and  are  praying  for  p< 
and  order  again.  Alden  B.   Case. 


Napoleon  the  Man 

By  lifelong  labor  Dr.  Rose  has 
fairly  won  the  position  of  the  fore- 
most authority  on  Napoleonic  history 
in  England.  His  personality  is  sym- 
pathetic; he  lectures  well;  and  his 
course  in  Boston  last  Spring  drew  a 
large  and  pleased  audience.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  treatment  of 
that  evergreen  but  overworked 
theme,  the  personality  of  Napoleon, 
adds  anything  to  what  we  already 
knew.* 

Dr.  Rose's  method  is  to  select  eight 
aspects  of  the  great  Corsican  for  top- 
ical treatment:  the  Man;  the  Jaco- 
bin; the  Warrior;  the  Lawgiver;  the 
Emperor;  the  Thinker;  the  World 
Ruler;  the  Exile.  He  excludes,  there- 
fore, the  statesman  and  the  man  of 
letters.  It  is  on  these  two  neglected 
aspects  and  on  Dr.  Rose's  least  good 
lecture,  the  Warrior,  that  a  few 
words  will  be  written  here. 

Napoleon  has  focused  so  much 
attention  individually  that  his  back- 
ground has  been  much  neglected.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  students  of 
his  epoch  have  slowly  come  to  see 
that  his  policies  have  been  inter- 
preted too  much  in  a  personal  sense, 
not  enough  in  the  sense  of  historical 
continuity.  For  Napoleon  derived  the 
elements  of  his  administrative  sys- 
tem from  Louis  XIV,  his  codification 
of  French  law  from  the  jurists  of  the 
Convention,  his  scheme  for  the  con- 
quest of  England  from  Choiseul,  his 
Polish  policy  from  a  careful  study  of 
political  intricacies  stretching  more 
than  a  century  backward.  His  action 
as  a  statesman  is  largely  personal,  it 
is  true,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
movement  of  European  politics  and 

*The  Personality  of  Napoleon.  Lowell  Lectures 
ior  1912.  By  J.  Holland  Rose.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50. 
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has    been    insufficiently    considered 
from  that  point  of  view. 

Again  Dr.  Rose  passes  over  Napo- 
leon in  terms  of  literature.  The  place 
of  his  world  drama,  with  its  stupen- 
dous catastrophe,  in  the  romantic 
movement,  is  a  difficult  theme,  hith- 
erto not  attempted.  The  Emperor's 
literary  studies,  literary  output  and 
critical  faculties,  tho  peculiar,  are 
outstanding.  Dr.  Rose  is  incorrect  in 
saying  that  he  never  wrote  poetry; 
two  lines  remain,  a  strange  product 
of  boyhood,  so  misspelt  and  of  such 
doubtful  import  that  they  can  be 
quoted  only  in  the  original: 

Du     Dieu     meme     du    peau     eussiez     vous 

Peloquence 
Que    son    tous    ces    dons?    Sans    celui    de 

Tavallance. 

This  certainly  does  not  constitute  a 
valid  certificate  for  admission  to  Par- 
nassus, but  Napoleon's  prose  at  its 
best,  clear,  trenchant,  logical  and 
occasionally  tinged  with  the  flame  of 
passion,  deserves  more  consideration 
for  its  author  as  a  mere  writer  of 
words  than  it  has  generally  obtained. 
Napoleon  the  soldier,  we  think, 
Dr.  Rose  misses;  perhaps  because 
his  analysis  is  too  detached  and  not 
sufficiently  comparative.  The  wide 
combination  of  qualities  that  makes 
the  great  general  is  a  very  subtle 
thing  to  determine,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  seizing  its  as- 
pects is  by  comparison.  By  placing 
Frederick  and  Lee  side  by  side  with 
Napoleon  we  obtain  the  means  of 
getting  at  the  peculiarity  of  the  lat- 
ter's  mental  working,  and  we  should 
say  without  hesitation  that  that  pecu- 
liarity is  mathematical.  Frederick  is 
always  the  drill  master  and  tactician, 
annihilating  his  enemy  by  an  unfore- 
seen right  wheel.  Lee  is  always  the 
psychologist,  playing  on  an  adver- 
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sary's  little  foibles  discovered  in  old 
West  Point  days.  Napoleon  is  on  oc- 
casion a  poor  tactician,  and  generally 
a  bad  psychologist,  but  he  is  always 
a  past  master  of  geometry. 

To  him  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
plain  of  Castiglione  and  the  hills  of 
Bautzen,  always  appeared  inscribed 
with  squares  and  T's  and  various 
angles,  figuring  the  march  of  tri- 
umphant armies.  He  habitually  mini- 
mized the  importance  of  the  man 
who  might  draw  the  counterfigure ; 
he  sometimes  left  the  enemy's  army 
almost  out  of  the  account,  as  when 
he  traced  the  progression  of  his  fa- 
mous square  from  Bavaria  thru  Sax- 
ony toward  Berlin  in  1806.  That 
square,  maneuvering  on  Lannes' 
fixed  point,  became  a  line,  then  an 
arc,  and  swept  to  destruction  the 
Prussian  army  at  Auerstadt  and 
Jena. 

His  first  and  his  last  campaigns 
were  planned  on  the  conception  of 
breaking  down  the  apex  of  a  V;  in 
the  first  his  opponents  did  not  under- 
stand, and  so  were  destroyed;  in  the 
last  they  had  gained  their  competence 
at  his  school,  which  he  failed  to  reckon 
with,  and  he  was  destroyed.  Geome- 
try alone  was  proved  to  be  an  insuffi- 
cient solvent  of  battles.  The  theme  is 
a  long  one,  fascinating  in  its  details, 
and  one  may  justly  regret  that  Dr. 
Rose  did  not  attempt  it.  Napoleon 
said  at  St.  Helena :  "The  great  art  in 
battle  is  to  change  the  line  of  opera- 
tions during  the  course  of  the  en- 
gagement ;  that  is  an  idea  of  my  own 
and  quite  new."  It  is  at  least  curious 
that  no  historian  and  no  military 
theorist  has  ever  attempted  an  ex- 
planation of  this  dictum.  The  solution 
may  be  found  from  the  angle  of  Na- 
poleon's own  mentality,  that  of  the 
geometrician. 

Jean  Christophe,  Idealist 

Both  in  scope  and  at  least  in  par- 
tial achievement,  M.  Romain  Rol- 
land's Jean  Christophe,  now  defi- 
nitely complete  in  the  appearance  of 
its  tenth  and  last  volume,  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  very  few  important 


works  of  fiction  of  the  last  decade.* 
In  a  recent  review  in  the  London 
Times  a  writer  found  in  M.  Rolland 
kinship  to  both  Tolstoy  and  Rous- 
seau ;  to  those  who  know  M.  Rolland  a 
rather  unusual  conclusion,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  latter.  Yet  the  writer's 
intention  was  evident.  Jean  Christo- 
phe is  scarcely  a  novel  in  the  popular 
sense,  but  rather  the  epical  apotheo- 
sis of  an  era,  an  apotheosis  that  is 
none  the  less  the  statement  of  a  per- 
sonal gospel.  In  its  colossal  size,  in 
its  apparent  incoherence  of  method, 
in  its  lack  of  any  definite  plot,  in  its 
broken  and  at  times  even  tumultuous 
style,  the  novel  is  far  removed  from 
the  cameo  cuttings  of  the  modern 
French  school,  and,  indeed  violates 
practically  every  canon  of  Gallic 
taste.  There  is  something  positively 
Teutonic  in  M.  Rolland's  style  and 
standpoint  beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
his  chief  protagonist  is  a  German. 

The  first  section  of  the  novel, 
L'Aube,  appeared  in  1904;  the  last, 
La  Nouvelle  Journee,  last  November ; 
so  that  M.  Rolland  has  been  at  work 
continuously  for  nine  years,  a  work 
into  which  he  has  thrown  himself 
with  an  entirety  and  a  seriousness  of 
purpose  little  less  than  heroic.  Tho 
the  work  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "musical  novel,"  this 
limitation  seems  hardly  fair.  The  book 
is  rather  a  prose  epic  in  the  form  of 
fiction  in  which  music  becomes  the 
symbol  by  which  the  author  is  en- 
abled to  set  forth  his  thoughts.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  last  volume  are 
the  words  that  perhaps  best  sum  up 
M.  Rolland's  intention : 

Life  is  a  series  of  deaths  and  of  resur- 
rections.  Let  us  die  to  bo   reborn. 

It  is  this  tonic  note  of  optimism,  an 
optimism  far  different  from  that  of 
Meredith,  in  that  it  is  an  optimism  of 
the  intellect  rather  than  the  blood, 
that  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the 
work  lies  to  us  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. It  is  to  the  young  men  of  the 
world  that  M.  Rolland  dedicates  his 


*jean  Christophe.  10  rolnmi  •  Paris:  Ollendorff, 
The  English  translation  ,(Henry  li<>it  \  Co  will 
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book,  to  the  young  men  reborn  from 
the  enervating  sensualism  and  the  in- 
tellectual vagabondage  so  beautifully 
and  destructively  expresst  by  Ana- 
tole  France  and  Maurice  Barres.  It 
is  written  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
life  is  hard  and  bitter  and  cruel,  yet 
ever  with  the  faith  that  to  the  sufferer 
who  does  not  yield  that  life  becomes 
thru  his  informing  spirit  radiantly 
beautiful.  It  is  this  spiritual  quality, 
this  ever  present  consciousness  of  the 
infinite,  that  gives  the  work  a  unique 
place  among  its  contemporaries.  It  is 
as  if  written  by  a  Tolstoy  freed  of 
fanaticism  and  endowed  with  Gallic 
light.  He  sings,  for  he  does  sing  in 
many  exquisite  passages  of  exalted 
lyricism,  of  France  reborn,  and  not 
only  France,  but  Europe;  reborn  out 
of  the  ashes  of  materialism  into  a 
spiritual  faith. 

There  are  many  passages  illustra- 
tive of  this  that  might  be  cited,  but 
perhaps  supreme  of  all  is  the  story 
of  Christophe's  guilty  passion  for 
Anna,  the  Swiss  Calvinist.  It  is  a 
story  that  in  its  depiction  of  the 
pangs  of  conscience  and  in  Christo- 
phe's  need  for  a  spiritual  expiation 
appears  unique  in  these  days  of  so- 
cialistic dialectic,  and  bears  not  a  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  our  own  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter.  Anna  herself 
is  a  figure  that  for  somber  power  is 
worthy  of  a  place  high  in  the  gallery 
of  heroines  of  fiction.  There  are  other 
figures  too :  Schultz,  and  Christophe's 
uncle,  and  Sabine,  and  Olivier,  and 
Antoinette,  that  pay  abundant  tribute 
to  M.  Rolland's  understanding  of  the 
human  heart.  Much  deep  and  pene- 
trating criticism,  too,  the  work  pos- 
sesses, which  brings  into  remem- 
brance that  other  prose  epic,  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  Meister;  only  M.  Rolland  is 
never  the  Olympian  Jove,  but  a 
father  who  feels  and  lives  and  loves 
his  children.  Christophe  himself  only 
half  lives,  but  Christophe  is  not  a 
man  but  the  expression  of  an  epoch. 

Will  Jean  Christophe  take  its  place 
among  the  great  masterpieces  of 
fiction?  Is  M.  Rolland  of  the  im- 
mortal  company   of   Cervantes  and 


Fielding  and  Thackeray  and  Balzac 
— or  will  he  pass  and  be  remembered 
as  a  figure  who  was  a  power  and  is 
no  more?  Time  only  can  decide,  and 
epics  have  never  been  popular  in 
modern  life.  To  us  of  today  Jean 
Christophe  is  a  vital,  compelling 
work,  a  work  forged  in  the  fire  of  a 
terrible  sincerity.  We  who  love  it  feel 
that  it  will  live.  As  for  Mr.  Rolland, 
let  him  speak  for  himself: 

Pleurer  sur  les  mines  de  Tart?  Elles. 
n'en  valent  pas  le  peine.  L'art  est  To-more 
de  Thomme,  jetee  sur  la  nature.  Qu'ils  dis- 
paraissent  ensemble,  bus  par  le  soleil! 

The  False  and  the  Real  Japan 

Imagine  the  impression  that  would 
be  conveyed  if  someone  pasted  on  the 
wall  a  gaudy  chromo  gained  with  a 
pound  of  tea  and  pretended  it  repre- 
sented the  delicate  work  of  some 
great  Japanese  artist.  A  reading  of 
The  Honorable  Miss  Moonlight,  by 
Onoto  Watanna  (Mrs.  Bertrand  Bab- 
cock),  leaves  one  with  the  same  feeL- 
ing  of  amused  disgust.1 

Melodramatic  thruout,  this  story  is 
based  on  the  impossible  situation  of 
a  marriage  between  the  heir  of  a 
proud  Japanese  nobleman  and  a 
geisha,  who  sings  and  dances  for  hire. 
Since  no  member  of  the  Japanese  no- 
bility can  marry  without  the  consent 
of  the  Imperial  Household  Depart- 
ment, which  never  would  give  its  con- 
sent to  such  a  mesalliance,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  main  theme,  its  ab- 
surd incidents  and  stagey  characters, 
are  simply  emanations  from  the 
fervid  imagination  of  a  woman  who 
seems  not  to  know  the  real  Japan. 

To  mention  one  of  the  grossest 
banalities:  Gonji,  the  hero,  after  di- 
vorcing his  geisha  wife,  leaves  the 
nobly  born  Ohano,  his  new  wife,  to 
go  to  the  war.  Because  Ohano  has 
borne  no  children  and  the  geisha  has 
given  birth  to  a  boy,  the  tyrannical 
stepmother  instigates  the  fat  and 
self-satisfied  Ohano  to  commit  sui- 
cide, so  that  Gonji,  well  rid  of  her, 

1The  Honorable  Miss  Moonlight.  By  Onoto 
Watanna.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.  $1. 
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may  take  back  his  geisha.  The  whole 
situation  is  ridiculous.  Consider  the 
way  in  which  this  high  born  Japanese 
maiden  is  made  to  kill  herself.  In- 
stead of  opening  the  artery  in  her 
throat  with  the  short  dagger  every 
daughter  of  a  samurai  was  trained 
to  use,  she  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
long  sword  of  her  father. 

A  very  different  picture  is  pre- 
sented in  Just  Before  the  Daivn,  by 
R.  C.  Armstrong.2  Written  by  a  for- 
eign resident  of  Japan,  who,  if  not 
himself  a  profound  Oriental  scholar, 
has  the  benefit  of  excellent  native 
helpers,  this  book  is  taken  directly 
from  Japanese  sources.  It  is  more 
than  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Nino- 
miya  Sontoku,  the  sage  and  eco- 
nomic reformer.  By  reading  the  story 
of  this  extraordinary  benefactor  of 
the  Japanese  peasants  we  see  very 
clearly  the  actual,  internal  condition 
of  Japan  when  Commodore  Perry 
came  with  his  "fire-ships"  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Born  in  1787  and  dying  in 
1856,  just  after  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  Perry's  mission,  this  Nino- 
miya  Sontoku  lived  thru  the  period 
of  internal  storm  and  stress  that  pre- 
pared Japan  for  the  great  change  in 
her  policy  that  the  visits  of  Perry 
precipitated.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  Japan,  after  a  seclusion  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  jumped 
full  grown  into  western  civilization 
when  Perry  cried  "Open  Sesame"  at 
her  gates.  For  years  in  the  religious, 
the  intellectual,  the  medical  circles, 
there  had  been  a  seething  and  an  un- 
rest that  was  ready  to  burst  forth  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Books  like  Just  Before  the  Daivn 
are  always  welcome.  They  help  us  to 
understand  the  real  character  of  our 
brilliant  neighbors  across  the  Pacific. 
They  are  authentic.  Written  by  those 
who  know  the  land  and  the  people 
by  long  residence  and  careful  study, 
based  on  native  works,  and  prepared 
in  connection  with  native  scholars, 
they  give  us  a  real  and  not  an  utterly 
imaginary  and   often  erroneous  im- 

aJust  Before    the   Dawn.    v,y    EL    C.   Armstr 
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pression  of  a  people  of  whom  it  be- 
hooves us  to  know  more  and  more. 

Wise  and  Unwise  Explorers 

Two  new  books  of  travel  and  ex- 
ploration illustrate  two  methods  of 
approaching  the  same  object,  for  both 
describe  attempts  to  study  the  eth- 
nology of  savages  of  the  most  primi- 
tive sort  in  their  native  homes  and 
pristine  condition — the  Papuans  of 
southwestern  (Dutch)  New  Guinea 
and  the  negroes  south  of  the  middle 
course  of  the  Congo."  To  the  first 
went  a  band  of  Englishmen,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  retinue  of  East  In- 
dian natives,  for  which  provisions  had 
to  be  provided  by  the  ton,  and  so 
many  carriers  that  they  ate  the  stuff 
nearly  a.s  fast  as  it  could  be  obtained ; 
and  the  leaders  partly  blundered  and 
partly  were  unfortunate  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  never  got  out  of  the 
single  poor  river  valley  where  they 
began,  and  entirely  failed  in  the  first 
purpose  of  the  costly  expedition, 
which  was  to  climb  the  unexplored 
Snow  Mountains.  They  became  some- 
what acquainted  with  a  single  small 
community  of  Papuans,  and  saw  a 
few  Negrito  dwarfs,  none  of  whose 
words  or  customs  were  learned.  The 
enterprise  fell  by  its  own  weight,  and 
a  book  a  quarter  the  size  and  cost 
would  have  amply  sufficed  to  tell  the 
uneventful  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  men,  accom- 
panied by  less  than  a  score  of  follow- 
ers, unarmed,  except  with  sporting 
guns,  living  mainly  off  the  country, 
tramped  and  boated  hundreds  of 
miles  thru  equatorial  Africa,  gather- 
ed great  stores  of  information  and 
specimens  of  native  art  and  handi- 
craft, visited  remote,  unknown  and 
utterly  savage  peoples,  and  left  be- 
hind them  an  impression  and  reputa- 
tion which  will  make  it  easier  for 


*  Pygmies  ami  Papuans.  The  Stone  \  Dodaj 
in  New  Guinea.  Bj  a.  i\  k  Wollaston.  8vo,  Il- 
lustrated, ;;."•-  pages.  New  STork:  Sturgls  A  Wal- 
ton Co. 

Land  <i»<i  Peoples  of  ti><    Kasai.  Being  :i  Narra- 
tive of  a   Two   fears'   Journey   among   the   Canni- 
bals of    the   Equatorial    Forest    and   Othe 
Tribes    of    th«'    Southwestern    Congo     Bj     M.    w 
Hilton-Simpson.    Decorated,    8vo,   356   pages,   lllus- 
i  rated.   Chicago  :   A     C.   McClu 
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every  white  man  who  ventures  on 
their  path.   Such  men  do  not  have 
thrilling  adventures — their  very  suc- 
cess depends  upon  their  doing  their 
best  to  avoid  them;  but  they  found 
interest  in  every  step  of  their  intrepid 
way.  Their  book,  as  quiet  as  them- 
selves, is  excellent  reading  and  in- 
dispensable   to    the    man    who    has 
thoughts  of  going  into  western-cen- 
tral  Africa.   A  large  part  of  their 
travels  was  thru  country  inhabited 
by  cannibals;  and  it  is  startling  to 
learn  of  such  men  and  practices  as 
exist  right  now  in  a  region  whose 
borders  may  be  reached  by  railroads 
and  steamboats.  One  tribe,  at  least, 
of  these  cannibals  are  not  simply  men 
who  eat  an  enemy,  or  perhaps  only 
his  heart,  after  a  battle,  in  a  cere- 
monial  sort   of  way,   but   men   and 
women    who    hunt    other    men   and 
women  to  slay  them  for  the  sake  of 
feeding    upon    them    exactly    as    so 
much  game;  and  who,  when  stran- 
gers come  to  the  village  whom  they 
wish  to.  entertain,  will  slaughter  a 
slave  for  the  feast  as  we  would  kill 
a   chicken.   Cool  scientific  work,   all 
alone  among  these  and  other  equally 
untamed  but  far  superior  people,  by 
men  of  trained  intelligence,  is  sure 
to  produce  not  only  valuable,  but  very 
interesting  results. 

Both  books  are  profusely  illus- 
trated by  photographs,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  maps  and  indexes. 

Literary  Notes 

Dr.  Hillis,  has  publisht  another  of  his  in- 
spirational books,  containing  a  dozen  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  anniversaries  All  the 
Year  Round  (Revell,  $1.20),  celebrating 
great  men  and  events  of  the  republic. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Marcellus  Larson's  Canute 
the  Great  is  also  an  account  of  the  rise  of 
Danish  imperialism  during  the  Viking  age 
(Putnam).  The  Illinois  professor's  style  is 
clear  cut  and  straightforward  and  his  book 
is,  well  illustrated. 

A  new  edition  of  Milk  and  Its  Products, 
by  Prof.  Henry  H.  Wing  (Macmillan, 
$1.50)  brings  the  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  that  staple  food  up  to  date.  There 
are  four  new  chapters,  and  some  direc- 
tions for  scientific  tests. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  plan  to  publish  at 
the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  inauguration 
a  limited  Riverside  Press  edition  in  one  vol- 
ume of  three  of  his  essays:  "Mere  Litera- 
ture," "The  Author  Himself,"  and  "On  an 
Author's  Choice  of  Company.'7 

Bishop  Walpole,  of  Edinburgh,  has  put 
into  a  volume  entitled  Life's  Chance  (Dut- 
ton,  $1.50),  a  number  of  sermons,  the  fruit 
of  his  thought  and  meditation  on  the  op- 
portunity life  affords  of  choosing  and 
working  out  worthily  one's  ideal. 

The  unexpected  guest  ought  to  bless  the 
author  of  The  Chafing  Dish  and  Sand- 
yjiches,  by  Alice  L.  James  (Putnam's, 
$1.25),  for  in  its  pages  his  impromptu 
meal  is  provided  for  speedily  and  without 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  hostess. 

Margaret  Sangster  has  endeared  herself 
to  thousands  of  American  mothers  who  will 
welcome  her  new  volume,  The  Mother  Book 
(McClurg,  $2)  made  up  of  prose  and  verse 
characteristically  gentle  and  serious.  Many 
years  have  brought  a  wisdom  in  dealing 
with  everyday  experiences  that  will  be 
helpful  to  young  mothers. 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  at  close  range  the 
American  Social  and  Religious  Conditions 
(Revell,  $1),  of  which  he  writes  with  sucn 
vigor  and  conviction.  His  statistics,  often 
presented  by  charts,  are  not  mere  mean- 
ingless collections,  but  are  carefully  used 
in  connection  with  observed  facts  and  ten- 
dencies to  make  clear  social  and  religious 
problems  and  solutions. 

The  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  American  repre- 
sentatives and  this  arrangement  includes 
the  following  publications,  which  will  in  the 
future  be  issued  in  America  under  joint 
imprint:  Biometrika;  Parasitology;  Jour- 
nal of  Genetics;  The  Journal  of  Hygiene;. 
The  Modern  Language  Review;  The  British 
Journal  of  Psychology;  The  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Science. 


The  first  to  get  out  a  book  on  The  Balkan 
War  are  two  English  photographers,  Philip 
Gibbs  and  Bernard  Grant.  The  former 
went  with  the  Bulgarian  and  the  latter 
with  the  Turkish  army,  tho,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  of  them  saw  much  of  the 
fighting.  But  their  experiences  and  obser- 
vations are  worth  reading  and  their  photo- 
graphs, some  of  which  have  been  publisht 
in  The  Independent,  are  of  interest. 
(Small,  Maynard,  $1.20.) 
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Brawn  by  C.  R.  Weed. 


Jimmie,  the  Future  Boss: — "Someone's  got   to  be  Governor  or  we  can't  play  the  game," 
The  Gang  (in  chorus)  : — "But  I  want  to  be   the  man  that  runs  the  Governor. 


The  Laws  of  the  Air 

The  amazing  development  of  aircraft 
during  the  last  five  years  makes  the  law 
of  the  air  a  subject  for  both  national  and 
international  concern  which  is  attracting 
many  writers  and  some  legislatures.  It  is  of 
particular -interest  to  'students  of  military 
law,  who  are  considering  how  far  it  will  be 
made  legitimate  to  use  aeroplanes  for 
scouting  or  for  dropping  explosives  from 
the  sky  on  armies,  forts,  ships  or  cities. 
Doubtless  the  next  Hague  Conference  will 
give  much  attention  to  formulating  laws,  of 
the  air. 

The  subject  has  Jfot  been  entirely  over- 
looked. *jt  has  been  a  generally  accepted 
principled  in  national  or  state  legislation 
that  the  man  who  owns  land  owns  the  air 
above  as  well  as  the  earth  beneath  as  far  as 
he  cares  to  exercise  his  rights..  A  building 
in  New  York  rises  over  seven  hundred  feet, 
and  might  have  gone  sev^n  thousand  had 
the  owner  chosen.  A  man  standing  in  his 
own  field  can  be  forbidden  to  shoot  birds 
flying  over  a  neighbor's  field.  A  volume  on 
International  Law  Situations,  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Naval  War  College,  reminds  us 
that  a  balloon  was  used  for  observation  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1794;  and  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  balloons  were  used  to 
a  considerable  extent;  but  the  captive  bal- 
loon raises  few  questions  of  military  law. 
That  war  settled  that  any  balloonists  cap- 
tured may  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  but 
cannot  be  hanged  as  spies  as.  they  are  not 
in  disguise.  The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899 
and  1907  took  this  position. 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1899  forbade 
the  discharge  of  projectiles  from  balloons 
for  five  years ;  but  when  this  prohibition 
came  up  for  renewal  in  1907,  only  about 
half  of  the  States  were  prepared  to  renew 
it.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  projectiles 
must  not  be  dropt  on  undefended  buildings 
or  towns,  but  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
using  them  for  observation,  scouting,  or 
for  bombardment  of  defended  positions. 

Since   1907  the   balloon  has   given   place 

to  the  airship  which  can  go  anywhere  and 

at  any  hight,  so  that  conditions  are  utterly 

changed.   The   customs   service   is   affected. 
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France  has  laws  requiring  that  a  foreign 
aircraft  on  landing  be  detained  by  the 
nearest  competent  official  till  released  on 
the  payment  of  duties.  In  the  late  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  Turkey  the  Italian  army 
used  aeroplanes  freely  in  discharging  pro- 
jectiles. There  is  little  difference  in  the  ac- 
tual effect  of  a  projectile  whether  it  is  fired 
from  a  gun  several  miles  distant  or  whether 
it  is  cast  from  an  aircraft  a  thousand  feet 
up  in  the  air. 

A  special  question  will  arise  in  case  of 
war  as  to  the  right  to  invade  the  airspace 
above  neutral  territory.  It  would  doubtless 
be  agreed  that  belligerent  operations  must 
not  be  allowed  in  the  air  above  a  neutral 
state;  but  probably  a  rule  will  be  adopted 
forbidding  entirely  all  passage  over  neutral 
territory,  just  as.  belligerents  must  not  cross 
neutral  territory  with  troops. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  principle  as  to 
the  right  of  rule  by  a  state  of  the  aerial 
space  above  it  laid  down  by  the  Interna- 
tional Juridical  Committee  on  Aviation  in 
1910,  which  declared  that  aerial  circulation 
should  be  free  anywhere,  but  subject  to  the 
power  of  a  state  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
protection  of  safety  and  of  private  rights. 
On  this  principle  in  1909  Denmark  declared 
that  Germany  had  no  right  to  establish  a 
station  in  its  territory  from  which  to  fly 
to  the  Pole,  and  could  forbid  any  flight  over 
its  territory  if  prejudicial  to  national  in- 
terests. 

While  intricate  questions  may  arise  in 
case  of  war,  as  to  blockades,  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  and  the  rights  of  belligerents 
to  seek  harbor  in  neutral  territory,  this 
much  seems  settled,  that  projectiles  may 
be  fired  from  aircraft  at  defended,  and 
not  at  undefended,  towns  or  buildings,  and 
that  belligerent  aircraft  have  no  right  to 
fly  over  neutral  states.  But  the  rule  is 
likely  to  be  very  liberal  in  time  of  peace. 

Average  Value  of  Land  in  Farms 

The  census  is  an  extremely  useful  and  an 
extremely  arid  institution.  When  you,  dear 
reader,  look  at  the  legend  at  the  bottom  of 
the  map,  the  impression  then  given  plus  the 
impression  already  probably  received  be- 
cause of  the  forbidding  appearance  of  the 
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map  itself  is  likely  to  result  in  the  hasty 
turning  over  of  a  leaf,  to  pages  more  prom- 
ising of  entertainment.  And  yet,  when  you 
are  next  displaying  your  knowledge,  or  your 
lack  of  it,  in  some  discussion  relative  to 
agriculture,  or  land  values,  or  taxation, 
such  facts  as  are  crystallized  in  the  map 
may  be  very  useful  to  you  in  the  desirable 
process  of  overwhelming  your  polemical  ad- 
versary by  the  weight  of  the  facts  with 
which  you  support  your  contentions.  Mr. 
Gradgrind  may  have  been  too  intense  in  his 
devotion  to  facts.,  but  he  got  along  better 
than  Mr.  Skimpole,  who  ignored  them  com- 
pletely. To  help  you  comprehend  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  map,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
average  land  in  farms,  wherever  situated, 
showed  increases  over  values  reported  in 
the  census  of  1900.  For  the  whole  country 
the  comparative  figures  are  $32.40  per  acre 
in  1910,  comparable  with  $15.17  in  1900 
(108.1  per  cent  increase).  Geographical 
subdivisions  show  percentages  varying 
from  24.5  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  Division 
(New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania),  to 
222.4  for  the  Mountain  Division  (from 
Montana  and  Idaho  to  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona).  The  smallest  absolute  increase  is 
that  shown  by  New  England  ($5.49),  with 
a  relative  increase  of  40.5  per  cent.  The 
largest   absolute   increase   is   found   in   the 


East  North  Central  Division,  commonly 
termed  the  Middle  West  ($27.17),  with  a 
relative  increase  of  79.6  per  cent.  The 
shadings  given  on  the  map  are  really  based 
on  the  average  value  of  land  in  farms, 
altho  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  little 
as  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  a  county 
is  in  farms.  It  is  also  disclosed  by  the  census 
calculations  that  the  principal  factor  in  the 
increase  of  value  of  farm  property  as  a 
whole  (which  term  includes  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  live  stock),  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  per  acre. 

Some  Smoke  Suggestions 

The  average  locomotive  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  time  is  making  smoke,  the  density 
of  which  is  14.92  per  cent.  This  shows,  ac- 
cording to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  the  conditions  re- 
corded by  the  city  smoke  commission  three 
years  ago,. when  the  average  density  was  re- 
ported as  23.3  per  cent.  The  percentage 
gives  the  ratio  of  actual  performance  to 
worst  possible  performance;  100  per 
cent.  If  it  gave  out  no  smoke  at  all 
the  percentage  would  be  zero.  The  figures 
give  the  results  of  innumerable  observations 
covering  the  entire  city,  designated  as  zone 
A,  and  also  a  zone  beyond  the  city  limits, 
designated  as  zone  B. 


AVERAGE    VALUE    OP    LAND    tN    FARMS    PER     ACRE,    Bl     COUNTIES 
The   averages    (taken  in   1910)    are  based  only  on  land  In  farms,  each  county  as  a  whole  being  shaded 
according  to  the  average  value  of  such   land  per   acre,   even    tho    the   proportion    of    the   com 
. i.  voted  to  agriculture  Is  very   small,     The   average  value  for  the  United  stntwg  is  $.t_mo 
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This  fact  shows  that  smoke  abatement  is 
feasible,  a  fact  which  is  becoming  more  gen- 
erally recognized.  In  a  recent  address  on 
"Coal  Smoke  and  its  Practical  Abatement" 
J.  M.  Searle,  chief  of  the  division  of  smoke 
inspection  in  Pittsburgh,  brought  out  the 
following  points,  each  one  of  which  is  most 
significant  and  suggestive: 

1.  That  a  smokeless  stack  does  not  al- 
ways denote  high  furnace  efficiency,  but 
when  it  does  not,  the  fault  always  lies  with 
the  management. 

2.  That  the  making  of  smoke  means 
direct  waste  of  money  to  the  manufacturer. 

3.  That  public  health  and  convenience 
both  are  martyrs  to  the  smoke  evil  in  our 
cities. 

4.  That  there  are  far  too  many  unavoid- 
able losses  in  the  process  of  combustion 
without  submitting  to  an  easily  avoidable 
loss. 

5.  That  the  steam  jet  in  any  form,  as  a 
smoke  abater,  should  not  be  used. 

6.  That  you  should  commence  at  your 
boilers,  and  not  at  your  engines,  to  improve 
your  plant. 

7.  That  the  locomotive  underfeed  stoker, 
the  gas  producer  power  plant,  also  powdered 
coal,  are  growing  factors  as  smoke  abaters. 

8.  That  engineers  should  not  permit  the 
construction  of  any  more  smoky  metallurgi- 
cal furnaces. 

9.  That  hand  firing  is  extravagant  and 
necessarily  smoky,  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

10.  That  sufficient  area  and  proper  ar- 
rangement of  combustion  chamber  are 
among  the  prime  factors  in  smoke  abate- 
ment. 

11.  That  the  soot  which  colors  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  furnaces  can  be,  and  is  burned; 
therefore,  the  phrase  "smoke  consumer"  is 
not  a  misnomer. 

12.  That  smoke  makers,  for  their  own 
protection,  should  be  compelled  to  arrange 
their  plants  as  to  render  their  stacks  prac- 
tically smokeless. 

13.  That  much  smoke  does  not  indicate 
much  prosperity  for  our  cities. 

These  conclusions  are  entitled  to  great 
weight,  not  only  because  of  Mr.  Searle's  own 
position  as  an  expert,  but  because  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers of  smoke  and  is  now  giving  more  de- 
tailed attention  to  the  subject  than  is  any 
other  community. 

By  a  few  simple  changes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  furnaces  and  by  educating  its  fire- 
men to  be  more  careful,  the  Atlanta  Gas 
Light  Company  has  cut  down  its  smoke  50 
per  cent.,  saved  4%  tons  of  fuel  per  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  increased 


its  evaporation  20  per  cent.,  according  to 
Paul  McMichael,  the  smoke  inspector  of  that 
city. 

"That,"  says  he,  "is  an  example  of  what 
plants  can  do  if  they  will  cooperate  with  the 
city  in  eliminating  the  smoke  nuisance.  They 
only  put  some  more  bricks  in  their  combus- 
tion chamber,  in  order  to  increase  the  com- 
bustion surface,  and  already  they  are  saving 
nearly  $15  per  day  in  fuel,  besides  cutting 
down  their  smoke  and  increasing  their  evap- 
oration as  I  have  said.  They  are  going  to 
make  more  improvements  which  will  benefit 
them  still  further  and  cut  down  their  smoke 
still  more."  He  goes  to  their  plants  and 
gives  them  the  benefit  of  everything  he 
knows  on  the  subject.  So  much  of  the  work 
of  reconstruction  has  been  done  in  the  last 
two  weeks  that  the  inspector  has  had  to 
make  but  very  few  observations  of  stacks 
to  ascertin  if  they  are  coming  within  the 
law. 

The  example  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and 
Atlanta  points  the  way.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  if  other  cities  will  follow  and 
show  they  appreciate  the  gain  in  efficiency 
which  real  smoke  abatement  involves. 

A  Free  Library  for  Travelers 

The  extreme  of  library  enthusiasm  is 
represented  in  England  by  a  proposal  to 
establish  small  libraries  in  tram  cars.  It 
may  be  possible  in  that  supposedly  placid 
isle,  tho  one  can  hardly  fancy  anything  as 
thick  as  a  book  finding  room  for  itself  in 
any  of  the  means  for  transportation  pro- 
vided in  the  city  of  New  York.  One  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  however,  has  quietly  put  in 
motion  a  benevolent  little  library  scheme 
of  his  own  that  is  distinctly  not  a  sub- 
ject for  satire. 

The  Vicar  of  Midhurst,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Tatchele,  M.  A.,  has.  had  placed  in  the  two 
railway  stations  of  that  town  small  book- 
cases each  containing  about  a  dozen  books. 
Above  each  case  he  has  placed  this  notice: 

"These  books  belong  tr  the  Vicar  of  Mid- 
hurst and  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
those  who  use  them.  Travelers  are  wel- 
come to  take  a  book  with  them  on  their 
journey  if  they  will  kindly  replace  it  on 
return,  or  send  it  by  post  to  the  station 
master." 

Here  is  a  perfectly  simple  scheme.  The 
borrowers  are  not  even  asked  to  leave 
their  names,  and  addresses,  and  there  is  no 
rule  as  to  the  length  of  time  allowed  for 
reading.  The  public  so  far  has  been  noth- 
ing but  appreciative  of  the  vicar's  confi- 
dence, and  the  books  have  had  plenty  of 
use, 
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Many  letters  have  come  to  him  with  per- 
sonal thanks  and  so  far  only  one  or  two 
books,  have  been  missed;  and  they,  of 
course,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  unusually 
thoro  and  diligent  students.  The  books 
are  changed  every  three  weeks,  giving  a 
sufficient  stream  of  fresh  literature  to  fre- 
quent travelers. 

Quite  as  novel  as  the  railway  station- 
library  plan  is  one  other  practice  of  this 
progressive  clergyman.  He  has  a  similar 
little  book  rack  in  his  church,  and  the  same 
wide  use  has  been  made  of  his  literature 
there. 

Light  Under  the  Sea 

The  question  of  the  depth  to  which  sun- 
light may  penetrate  the  water  of  the  ocean 
may  seem  to  most  of  us  only  a  matter  of  a 
moment's  curious  interest,  but  it  has  much 
scientific  significance,  because  upon 
the  influence  of  light  in  the  water 
depends  in  a  large  degree  its  life 
— all  the  life  that  is  us.eful  to  us, 
as,  for  instance,  the.  fisheries.  It 
is  .only  since  photography  came 
into  being  that  we  have  had  any 
means  of  learning  as  to  light  in 
the  water  farther  than  a  water- 
glass  or  a  diver  could  see.  Divers 
have  rescended  200  feet,  but  must 
carrrry  electric  lamps  in  order  to 
work  below  10  or  15  fathoms.  The 
chemical  effect  of  sunlight,  how- 
ever, penetrates  much  farther  than 
its  visible  rays.  When  the  early 
investigators  lowered  photographic 
plates  on  sounding-lines,  htey  were 
not  surprised  to  find  them  affected 
at  much  greater  depth  than  any 
diver's  eyes  had  looked,  until  at 
last  traces  of  light  were  recorded 
at  about  300  fathoms.  Lately,  how- 
ever, improved  apparatus,  invented 
by  the  Norwegian  hydrographer, 
Dr.  B.  Helland-Hansen,  has  been 
used  by  him  with  remarkable  re- 
sults. This,  was  so  constructed 
that  by  triggers  moved  by  a  weight 
which  slid  down  the  line  a  plate  could  be  ex- 
posed as  long  as  wanted,  at  any  desired 
depth,  then  covered,  and  so  brought  up  with- 
out any  interfering  influences.  It  would 
show  the  intensity  of  light  from  above  as 
compared  with  that  received  from  the  side; 
and  the  plates  used  were  panchromatic  and 
provided  with  color-filters,  so  that  the  pris- 
matic elements  in  any  light  present  at  dif- 
ferent depths  would  be  recorded.  This  ap- 
paratus was  let  down  repeatedly  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  1910.  As  far 
down  as  3000  feet  and  more  it  found  light 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  at  5000  feet 


exposure. 


the  plates  were  unaffected  even  after  a  long 
exposure.  Below  700  or  800  fathoms,  then, 
absolute  darkness  reigns — a  fact  which  has 
some  interesting  biological  relations. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  ultra-violet  and 
blue  rays  penetrate  most  deeply.  "There 
were  plenty  of  these  rays,"  says  the  report, 
"at  500  meters,  whereas  the  effect  of  the  red 
and  green  rays  was  imperceptible  there 
after  an  exposure  of  forty  minutes:  At  100 
meters  the  rays  were  of  every  color,  .  .  . 
but  even  at  this  depth  blue  and  ultra-violet 
rays  predominated."  Such  facts  are  of  great 
assistance  in  dealing  with  such  problems  as 
the  growth  of  marine  plants,  the  colors  of 
animals  at  different  depths,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  eyes,  service  of  phosphorescent 
organs,  etc.,  in  pelagic  creatures. 

The  exposures  were  made  at  noon  of 
bright  davs,  since  only  the  vertical 
midday  rays  penetrate  very  deep- 
ly. Even  at  10  or  15  fathoms, 
divers  say,  daylight  disappears 
long  before  sunset,  and  except  at 
high  noon  dark  red  objects  look 
black  and  green  weeds  take  a 
lighter  tone,  showing  that  the  red 
rays  disappear  before  the  blue 
ones.  A  colored  object  will  always 
look  black  when  untouched  by  rays 
of  its  own  color.  At  best  the  sub- 
marine light — that  is,  the  trans- 
parency of  the  water — varies  a 
good  deal,  even  in  the  same  lo- 
cality. Now  most  of  the  minute 
organisms  in  the  sea  are  depend- 
ent on  light  for  existence,  more, 
in  many  cases  than  upon  tempera- 
ture; and  these  are  at  the  base  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  higher  crea- 
tures. Plants  there,  as  elsewhere, 
can  live  and  grow  only  by  the  dis- 
solution of  carbon  dioxide — a 
process  which  requires  the  aid  of 
solar  light.  This  explains  why  all 
the  oceanic  plants  occur  near  the 
a  circumstance  nat- 
urally followed  by  the  fact  that 
appears  probable,  however,  that  certain 
forms  exist  only  at  certain  depths,  so  that 
the  flora  is  in  layers,  as  it  were,  and  this 
seems  coincident  with  the  varying  penetra- 
tion of  the  different  light  rays.  All  sorts 
are  much  more  abundant  in  summer  than 
during  the  darker  season. 

A  more  striking  feature  of  this  matter 
is  its  hearing  on  the  coloring  of  certain  ani- 
mals, which  has  been  explained  by  most 
zoologists  by  the  theory  of  protective  colora- 
tion. The  naturalists  on  the  "Michael  Sara" 
observed  that  the  different  water-layera 
were   characterized   by   animals   of   special 
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colors.  Speaking  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  they 
report:  "In  the  hauls  from  500  to  750 
meters  and  deeper  we  found  only  black 
fishes  and  red  crustaceans  (prawns).  At  300 
meters  we  found  (fishes)  with  silvery  sides 
and  brownish  backs.  In  the  upper  layers 
we  met  with  transparent  young  fish.  . 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  upper 
limit  to  the  occurence  of  these  black  and 
red  deep-water  animals  .  .  .  is  also 
the  limit  within  which  most  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  absorbed,  and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  red  rays  belong  to  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  is  most  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water."  Fishes  taken  in  the 
(daytime  below  this  layer  are  uniformly 
blackish ;  but  such  are  sometimes  taken 
much  nearer  the  surface  at  night,  showing 
that  only  when  it  is  dark  are  they  moved 
to  rise  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  depths. 

Thus  the  red  and  black  colors  of  a  large 
number  of  both  animals  and  plants  in  the 
sea  apparently  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
light  they  get  rather  than  upon  anything 
else. 

Elk  Preservation 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  now 
more  than  70,000  elk  in  the  United  States. 
Most  are  to  be  found  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  the  Jackson's.  Hole  re- 
gion of  Wyoming.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, has  at  last  realized  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action  if  these  splendid  animals  are 
not  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  buffalo. 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  $20,000 
for  their  feeding  this  winter,  while  last 
year  over  700  tons  of  hay  was  provided  for 
them  at  Jackson's  Hole  alone. 

The  Government  is  now  ready  to  ship 
herds  of  about  twenty  to  desirable  forest 
reserves.  Last  summer  herds  were  sent  to 
Washington,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana. 
Other  States  are  to  be  supplied  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  Government  itself  has  about 
165  national  forests  containing  some  195,- 
000,000  acres — all  patrolled  by  an  army  of 
game  wardens  and  forest  rangers,  and 
most  of  these  will  eventually  be  supplied 
with  elk.  It  is  a  delicate  undertaking,  how- 
ever, to  corral  and  box  them  for  shipment 
without  injury,  as  they  are  anything  but 
quiet  when  approached  by  men. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  preservation  of 
elk  is  being  aided  by  the  Order  of  Elks. 
For  three  years  now  the  Elks  have  stopped 
us.ing  elk  teeth  as  an  emblem.  There  is 
every  reason,  therefore,  why  the  useful  and 
noble  elk  should  thrive  and  multiply  until 
they  are  to  be  found  in  every  favorable  for- 
est in  the  land. 


Charles  B.  Alexander 

The  New  York  Legislature  elected  last 
week  Charles  Beatty  Alexander,  the  distin- 
guished New  York  lawyer,  to  succeed  the 
late  Whitelaw  Reid  as  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was.  born  in  1849,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  University  in  1870.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1872  and  has  continu- 
ously practiced  law  since  that  time.  He  is 
eminent  in  his  profession,  having  been  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  largest  litigations. 
He  has  long  been  one  of  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States  and  is  now  one  of  the 
directors. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  always  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  education.  For 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  has  made  numerous  addresses 
before  educational  and  learned  bodies.  He 
belongs  to  a  family  that  has  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  for  a  century.  In 
1812  his  grandfather,  Archibald  Alexander, 
founded  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Matthew  Brown, 
was  president  for  many  years  of  Jefferson 
College.  His  maternal  uncle,  Rev.  Charles 
Beatty,  worked  with  untiring  zeal  thruout 
his  long  life  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  giv- 
ing away  a  fortune  in  his  lifetime  and  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  money  for  educa- 
tion at  his  death.  His  father,  the  late  Henry 
M.  Alexander,  served  as  trustee  of  Prince- 
ton University  for  some  forty  years  until 
his  death,  and  it  was  said  that  he  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  board  during  that 
period.  His  wife,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Crocker,  of  California,  erected  at 
her  own  expense  the  commencement  hall  at 
Princeton  University  and  has  been  very 
liberal  in  her  educational  benefactions. 

Tho  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  a  consistent 
Democrat  and  is  active  in  affairs  of  the 
party,  he  is  entirely  independent  in  politics. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  recent  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  Baltimore,  and 
was  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  before  the  Electoral  Commission  at 
the  time  it  was  claimed  that  Mr.  Tilden  had 
been  elected  President.  Mr.  Alexander  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  many  other  organizations  and  clubs,  and 
is  the  author  of  The  Life  of  Major  Fergu- 
son. 

Tho  this  is  the  first  public  office  that  Mr. 
Alexander  has  ever  held,  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  be  a  worthy  successor  to  the  late 
Whitelaw  Reid  and  it  speaks  well  for 
Governor  Sulzer  that  he  has  selected  a  man 
of  his  type  to  fill  such  an  important  position. 
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The  Fighting  in  Mexico 

After  one  day's  respite,  the  fighting  at 
Mexico's  capital  was  resumed  on  the  11th, 
when  the  Federal  forces  made  four  unsuc- 
cessful assaults  upon  the  arsenal,  where 
Diaz  held  an  apparently  impregnable  posi- 
tion. In  one  of  these  assaults  70  Maderists 
were  mowed  down  by  the  rebels'  machine 
guns.  During  the  following  days,  until  the. 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  artillery  duel  con- 


mediator,  but  they  were  rejected  by  both 
Diaz  and  Madero.  Many  foreigners  sought 
refuge  at  the  embassies.  Against  the  pro- 
test of  Ambassador  Wilson,  Madero  placed 
guns  where  returning  fire  from  Diaz  would 
endanger  the  Ame  ican  Embassy,  crowded 
with  refugees,  but  Diaz,  fearing  interven- 
tion, declined  to  respond  with  his  cannon. 
More  than  3000  convicts  were  released  from 
prison.  They  preyed  upon  the  unfortunate 
people  of  the  city.  Both  factions  fired  upon 


CATHEDRAL   AND  TRAMWAY   STATION 

In  these  towers,  ;tl   the  beginning  of  the  fight,  Madero  placed  machine  guns,  which  killed  many  soldiers 

and   civilians   in    the   streets. 


tinued.  Many  buildings  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  city  were  wrecked.  The  new  National 
Theater  did  not  escape,  and  the  walls  of  the 
National  Palace  were  deeply  scarred. 
Hotels,  the  American  Club's  house,  and  the 
Mutual  Life  building  suffered.  A  corner  of 
the  American  consulate  was  torn  away. 
Many  non-combatants  lost  their  lives, 
among  them  two  American  women  while 
preparing  luncheon  in  their  home.  Diaz 
used  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  as  a  base  for 
his  machine  guns. 

Foreign  ambassadors  protested  against 
s.uch  barbarous  warfare  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  but  without  success.  Early  in  the  week 
Senor   De   la    P»arra   offered    his   services   as 


ambulances  bearing  white  flags.  Diaz's  ar- 
tillery ■  ork  was  notably  accurate,  and  his 
^sses  were  small  in  comparison  with 
Madero's. 

It  was  reported  on  the  14th  that  Madero 
had  resigned,  but  the  report  was  not  true. 
He  would  die  first,  he  said.  A  minority  of 
the  Senate,  in  special  session,  asked  him  to 
resign.  He  would  not  listen.  To  Mr.  Taft  he 
sent  a  message  urging  him  not  to  intervene 
and    saying    that    "terrible    consequent 

would     follow     if    troops    should    be    landed 

from  American  warships.  Mr.  Taft  replied 
thai  intervention  was  not  Intended.  Madero 

erted     that     foreign     residents    would    he 
if  they   should    retire   from   the  battle 
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MEXICO    CITY     FROM    THE    CATHEDRAL 

The  National  Palace  is  near  a1   hand  buJ    is  no1   shown    in    this   view,   which    includes   pari    of    the    trad 


swept    by    the   artillery    of   the   two    armies. 
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zone.  Owing  to  the  protests  of  the  ambas- 
sadors it  was.  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
truce  of  twenty-four  hours,  beginning  at 
2  a.  m.  on  the  16th,  in  order  that  foreigners 
might  reach  places  of  safety.  After  only 
nine  hours,  however,  the  truce  was  broken. 
In  the  north,  Nuevo  Laredo  was  taken  by 


nation  of  Prince  Katsura  as  Premier,  with 
his  Cabinet.  He  had  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to  request  the  Diet  to  rescind  its  vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  but  this  they  refused  to 
do.  This  refusal  was,  for  Japan,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  revolutionary  act. 
It   indicated   that  the   will  of  the   Cabinet, 
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THE   NATIONAL   PALACE 


The  walls  and  doors  of  this  historic  structure,  in  which   Madero  defended   liims 

1  >iaz's  shells. 


•if.  bave  i n   scarred  i>\ 


Orozco's  rebels,  and  Emilio  Gomez  pro- 
claimed himself  President.  Near  the  capi- 
tal, Zapado's.  bandit  army  was  inactive.  A 
few  of  his  men  entered  the  city  and  robbed 
the  people.  Our  Government  sent  six  war- 
ships to  the  Mexican  coast.  Leaders  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  opposed  intervention. 
Director  Barrett,  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
mission of  mediation.  This  was  sharply  re- 
sented by  the  American  colony  in  the  Mexi- 
can capital. 

The  Japanese   Riots 

During   the  week   Japan   has   Been    such 
riots  in  her  capital  and  elsewhere  as  char 
acterized  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Ports 

mouth.  The  opposition  not  of  the  Diet  only, 
but   of  the  whole  country,  forced  the  resig- 


even  supported  by  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
Emperor,  could  not  be  allowed  to  overthrow 
the  will  of  the  people;  that  it  is  the  people 
that  rule  thru  their  Diet,  and  not  the  Em- 
peror nor  the  oligarchy  of  Elder  Statesmen. 
When  Prince  Katsura  and  his  Cabinet 
had  presented  their  resignation  they  were 
actually  stoned  by  a  mob  in  the  streets,  and 
the  unruly  crowd  attacked  the  offices  of 
newspapers  which  had  supported  the  min- 
istry and  attempted  to  set  them  on  tire. 
Tlie  police  and  gendarmes  drew  their 
SWOrds,  and  many  were  wounded  and  six 
Were  killed,  and  the  military  was  called  out 
to  protect  the  residences  of  Prince  Katsura 
and  his  Cabinet.  The  Diet  was  adjourned 
for  three  days,  but  was  not  dissolved, 
Katsura  had  desired.  Peace  has  been  re 
establish)  by  the  appointment  a-  Premier 
of    Count     Yamamoto,    who    represents    the 
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Constitutionalists.  He  has  many  friends  in 
this  country,  for  he  graduated  in  our  Naval 
Academy  in  1877,  and  has.  made  five  visits 
to  the  United  States.  He  has  been  Minister 
of  the  Navy,  has  reached  the  rank  of 
Admiral,  and  during  the  Russian  war,  while 
Admiral  Togo  commanded  the  fleet,  he  was, 
as  Minister  of  the  Navy,  directing  opera- 
tions and  was  called  "the  brains  of  the 
navy." 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  growth  of 
constitutionalism.  When  the  Constitution 
was  framed  it  was  the  idea  of  Prince  Ito 
and  the  other  f ramers  to  follow  the  German 
system  and  have  the  Cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Emperor  alone,  and  not  to  the  Diet.  It 
was  to  be  superior  to  politics.  It  was  im- 
material whether  it  had  the  support  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  or  not.  Natu- 
rally conflict  immediately  arose,  and  disso- 
lution followed  dissolution  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  China  in  1894, 
when  opposition  was.  suspended  for  a  year. 
Again  there  was  conflict  until  Prince  Ito, 
always  the  most  enlightened  of  the  leaders, 
entered  into  an  understanding  as  Premier 
with  Count  Itagaki,  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Under  this  arrangement  there  was 
no  serious  opposition,  and  yet  there  was  fre- 
quent friction,  until  in  1897  the  first  party 
Cabinet  was  formed  with  the  approbation 
of  Ito,  with  Count  Okuma  as  Premier,  but 
it  had  a  very  short  existence.  Then  Prince 
Ito  determined  to  organize  a  party  of  his 
own,  a  great  patriotic  party  which  should 
never  degenerate  into  partisan  tactics.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  that  have  followed 
that  party  has  three  times  formed  cabinets, 
but  the  step  which  Prince  Ito  then  took 
toward  the  dependence  of  the  Cabinet  on 
the  popular  house  of  the  Diet  would  seem  to 
have  developed  into  a  full  constitutional 
course. 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

Mr.  Taft  has.  vetoed  the  Immigration  bill, 
because  of  the  literary  test  in  it.  In  the 
Senate,  the  House  (Webb)  bill,  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquor  into 
States  that  have  prohibitory  laws,  has  been 
passed.  No  action  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
House  upon  the  Senate's  resolution  for  a 
single  Presidential  term  of  six  years,  or 
upon  a  proposed  substitute  exempting  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  from 
the  part  which  forbids  re-election.  The 
House  has  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
marriage  of  whites,  with  negroes,  Chinese, 
Japanese  or  Malays  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Senate  Republicans  have  de- 
cided to  promote  the  passage  of  bills  for 
the  physical  valuation  of  railroads,  a  tariff 


commission,    and    an    eight-hour    day    for 
women  in  the  District. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  15th,  there  were 
services  in  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman.  One  of  the  addresses  was 
made  by  Mr.  Taft.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  112  years  that  a  President  had  spoken  di- 
ectly  to  the  Senate  while  the  latter  was  in 
session.  Prominent  Democrats  in  the  House 
complain  because  their  party  is  making  ap- 
propriations so  large  that  all  records  will 
be  broken.  Provision  for  two  battleships 
raises  the  navy's  total  to  $146,000,000,  and 
the  pension  appropriation  is.  larger  than  in 
any  past  year.  Protest  was  made  against 
the  payment  of  $60,000  for  the  Pujo  com- 
mittee's expenses,  which  included  $2561 
($500  a  day,  and  cost  of  transportation) 
for  the  specialist  who  examined  William 
Rockefeller's  throat. 

The  Approach  to  Constantinople 

Our  reports  of  the  fighting  in  the  Balkan 
war  come  not  from  correspondents,  who  are 
strictly  excluded  on  both  sides,  but  are 
mainly  such  as  are  given  out  by  the  author- 
ities at  Constantinople  and  Sofia.  Of  these 
the  Bulgarians  seem  to  be  the  more  trust- 
worthy, but  they  report  only  successes. 

For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their 
defenses  at  the  Gallipoh  peninsula  for  the 
protection  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  large 
Turkish  reinforcement  of  two  divisions  was 
disembarked  at  Charkeui,  the  task  taking 
two  days.  On  the  third  day  the  Bulgarians 
attacked  them  fiercely  as  they  were  moving 
to  Bulair,  and,  finding  themselves  likely  to 
be  surrounded,  the  Turks  fled  in  panic  to 
their  ships,  where  they  reembarked  with 
difficulty  under  the  protection  of  their  guns. 
The  Bulgarians  claim  to  have  buried  2500 
bodies,  and  report  that  3000  more  were 
scattered  over  the  fields,  and  that  the 
Turkish  loss  was  10,000.  It  is  remarkable 
that  several  days  may  pass  with  scarcely  a 
word  of  news  from  the  front,  whether  at 
Chataldja  or  Gallipoli,  owing  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  correspondents.  The  Bulgarians 
appear  to  have  been  pressing  forward  with 
success  along  their  new  attack  on  Gallipoli, 
and  have  reached  Bulair,  on  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula,  after  inflicting  great  losses 
on  the  Turkish  troops.  At  Chataldja  the 
Bulgarians  are  strictly  on  the  defensive, 
while  the  Turks  have  made  sorties,  in  one 
of  which,  on  February  9,  several  thousand 
Turks  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  an  attack. 
But  on  the  extreme  right  flank  the  Bul- 
garians were  exposed  to  a  convergent  fire 
from  the  Turkish  warships  on  the  Sea  of 
ru  Marmora,  and  they  retired  five  miles  with 
insignificant  losses. 


ADVERTISING    AFFIRMATIONS 

BY      CEORCE      FRENCH 


V. — The  Question  of  Mediums 


What  is  an  advertising  "medium"? 
We  hear  much  about  them,  among  ad- 
vertisers, but  there  is  much  confusion 
of  mind  in  definition  and  assay.  An  ad- 
vertising medium  is,  of  course,  that 
which  conveys-  the  advertising  message 
from  the  advertiser  to  the  advertisee. 
But  then  again  we  wish  to  know  how 
well  qualified  for  that  service  is  the  al- 
leged, or  so-called,  medium.  And  right 
here  we  are  up  against  a  problem  that 
can  neither  be  guessed  nor  easily  solved. 

Nothing  in  the  business  world  is  more 
fallacious  and  altogether  misleading 
than  the  usual  supposition  that  a  period- 
ical, for  example,  has  only  to  attain  to  a 
large  circulation  to  become  a  good  ad- 
vertising medium.  Some  of  the  periodi- 
cals having  the  largest  circulations  are 
relatively  the  poorest  mediums,-  for 
some  advertisers.  And  contrariwise,  the 
paper  or  magazine  with  a  small  or 
medium  circulation  will  often  produce 
the  greater  returns  for  some  advertisers. 

The  readers  of  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper may  not  unfairly  be  likened  to  a 
company  of  people  assembled  in  a  public 
hall  to  listen  to  the  exposition  of  some 
project  or  subject.  What  sort  of  a  crowd 
is  it,  and  why  are  they  there?  Is  it  a 
big  crowd,  gathered  together  by  loud 
beating  of  drums,  jostling  each  other,  in- 
tent upon  the  comic  interludes  or  the 
rag-time  of  a  brassy  orchestra,  coming 
and  going  with  feverish  irresolution  of 
motive?  Or  is  it  an  orderly  gathering  of 
purposeful  people,  who  find  seats,  study 
the  program,  attend  to  the  speakers,  and 
manifest  constant  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm? 

The  first  crowd  will  not  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  anything  that  may  be  said 
to  them  in  the  way  of  an  appeal.  The 
second  assembly  will.  The  first  crowd 
typifies  the  circulation  of  the  great  popu- 
lar periodicals.  The  second  that  of  the 
conservative  journals,  such  as  The  In- 
dependent. Advertisers  get  returns  from 
both  kinds  of  crowds — different  kinds 
of  results.  The  big  and  uneasy  crowd 
notices  the  spectacular,  and  responds  to 
it.  They  also  notice  the  modest  and 
sedate  and  truthful  advertisements,  and 
some  of  them  respond. 

The  great  majority  of  the  big  crowds 


do  not  pay  attention  to  what  the  adver- 
tisers have  to  say,  do  not  see  it,  do  not 
appear  conscious  of  the  advertisements. 
There  is  business  gathered  from  these 
big  circulations,  of  course,  but  is  there 
adequate  business  drawn  from  them?  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is,  for  the  majority 
of  the  advertisers  and  in  profitable  vol- 
ume. It  has  been  becoming  mere  and 
more  apparent  that  the -big  circulations 
are  not  yielding  sufficient  returns  to  the 
advertisers,  since  the  volume  of  business 
in  these  mediums  has  been  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. Much  of  the  advertising  in  the 
big  mediums  is  transient.  Many  of  the 
contracts  are  not  renewed.  Of  the  aa- 
vertisers  of  last  year  but  a  small  propor- 
tion are  advertisers  this  year. 

With  another  class  of  mediums  it  is 
different.  Their  advertisers  get  returns 
to  justify  the  expenditure,  if  they  ad- 
vertise wisely.  They  stay  in  those  periodi- 
cals year  after  year.  They  study  their 
audiences,  and  the  audiences  are  constant 
enough  to  permit  of  being  known.  They 
appeal  to  the  people  they  know  will  at- 
tend to  their  appeal.  They  get  the  re- 
turns they  know  they  will  get.  They  are 
able  to  put  their  cases  before  a  body  of 
readers  who  read,  and  who  are  buying 
that  periodical  because  they  wish  to  read 
it — who  buy  it  year  after  year  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  because  it  is  a  material 
part  of  their  lives. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  fustian  in 
the  "circulation"  question.  It  is  very  easy 
to  have  too  much — and  not  at  all  easy  to 
have  enough !  The  big  periodicals  get  too 
much,  of  the  kind  they  get.  The  smaller 
and  more  stable  periodicals  do  not  get 
enough,  but  what  they  have  is  99-100 
per  cent  fine.  There  is  a  decided  drift  of 
both  readers  and  advertisers  toward  the 
smaller  periodicals.  How  pronounced  this 
drift  is  may  not  be  realized.  It  may  be 
estimated  by  such  as  take  note  of  the 
volume  of  advertising  in  the  leading 
mediums.  The  Independent,  for  ex- 
ample, had  last  month  nearly  as  much 
advertising  as  the  magazine  that  a  few 
years  ago  led  the  whole  field.  But  there 
are  advertisers  in  both  classes  that  made 

good    and  those  that  did  not;   which 

to    Show    that    the    medium    is.    only    <>ne 

element  in  advertising  surer 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  in 
New  York 

The  principle  of  compensation  for  in- 
jured workmen  has  become  a  fixed  fact  in 
our  social  constitution.  Political  constitu- 
tions at  variance  with  it  have  already  be- 
come an  anachronism,  and  nothing  remains 
to  be  done  with  them  but  to  toss  them  on 
the  scrap-pile  of  outlived  doctrines.  The 
old  common  law  defenses  long  resorted  to 
by  employers,  have  been  swept  aside  by 
common  agreement  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  twelve  States  which  have  enacted 
compensation  laws  they  have  virtually 
been  proscribed. 

Two  years  ago  New  York  indicated  its 
espousal  of  the  new  doctrines  governing 
the  relations  of  employees  and  employers 
by  enacting  the  Phillips- Wainwright  bill, 
which  was  subsequently  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. The  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature has  three  bills  before  it  for  consid- 
eration: the  Murtaugh-Jackson  bill,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  labor  organizations; 
the  McClelland  bill,  backed  by  the  Nation- 
al Civic  Federation;  and  the  Foley  bill, 
which  has  the  approval  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department. 

The  Murtaugh-Jackson  measure  in  its 
provisions  approximates  to  a  system  of 
state  insurance;  creates  a  State  Commis.- 
sion  of  Industrial  Accident  Awards  to  ad- 
minister the  fund ;  and  virtually  compels 
employers  to  cover  their  workmen's  liabil- 
ity in  it.  The  other  bills  mentioned  permit 
employers  to  carry  their  own  insurance;  to 
form  mutual  associations;  to  contribute  to 
a  state  fund;  or  to  insure  their  liability 
in  stock  insurance  companies. 

Our  predilections  incline  to  any  measure 
that  will  most  completely  and  most  secure- 
ly protect  the  worker;  but  we  also  lean  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Murtaugh-Jackson  bill 
is  too  radical,  too  revolutionary  and  too 
monopolistic.  State  insurance  is  an  untried, 
experiment;  evidences  are  multiplying 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  serious  de- 
fects in  the  one  now  being  tried  by  the 
State  of  Washington;  and  we  fear  that  the 
interests  of  the  workingmen  of  New  York 
are  too  large  to  put  at  hazard  in  that  way. 
That  system   of  insurance  may  eventually 
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prove  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  those 
already  in  use,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  adopted  anywhere  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  If  it  is  superior  in  its 
class  it  can  stand  competition.  Its  victory 
under  those  conditions,  enhances  confidence 
in  it. 

If  Two  and  Two  Were  Ten 

In  last  week's  Collier's  appears  the  second 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Arthur  E.  McFar- 
lane  under  the  comprehensive  caption,  "The 
Business  of  Arson."  We  learn  that  in  the 
first  article  some  general  proofs  were  pre- 
sented, and  that  on  the  present  occasion 
those  are  supplemented  by  evidence  of  a 
special  character — testimony  from  people 
who  should  know  best:  insurance  officials 
and  firemen. 

The  writer  makes  the  technical  fire  insur- 
ance term,  "moral  hazard,"  synonymous 
with  arson,  after  which  he  proceeds  blithely 
on  his  way  to  quote  underwriters  as  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  from  one-half  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  fire  waste  of  the 
country  is  due  to  systematically  planned  and 
deliberately  executed  incendiarism.  "The 
owner  of  the  property,"  he  says  in  prepar- 
ing to  make  "moral  hazard"  and  arson 
equivalents,  "has  his  eye  on  his  insurance 
money.  And  to  say  that'  'moral  hazard'  is 
anything  else  but  that  is  quibbling  and 
sophistry." 

Before  quoting  his  insurance  authorities 
in  support  of  his  theories  he  says,  "their 
testimony  is  the  same — tho  always  for 
the  disagreeable  word  'arson'  there  is 
substituted  that  insurance  euphemism, 
'moral  hazard.' "  Mr.  Amonson,  of  the 
People's  National,  places  our  fire  loss 
thru  arson  at  one-half;  Theodore  Stein, 
president  of  a  small  Indiana  company, 
thinks  the  honest  claimants  form  but  a  bare 
majority;  a  New  York  general  agent  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  if  the  moral  hazard 
were  eliminated  rates  would  decline  25  per 
cent;  "reliable  insurance  men  in  Canada 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  estimate  the  percent- 
age of  crooked  losses  at  60  per  cent";  A. 
G.  Patton,  general  rating  engineer  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  is 
credited  with  saying  it  is  67  per  cent; 
George  W.  Hoyt,  second  in  command  of  the 
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United  States  Branch  of  the  Liverpool  & 
London  &  Globe,  is  made  to  say  that  the 
moral  hazard  losses  in  America  are  70  per 
cent;  and  an  insurance  lawyer,  a  New 
Jersey  adjuster,  a  general  agent  and  a  New 
York  broker  contribute  percentages  of,  re- 
spectively, 60,  70,  75  and  80.  A  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion ! 

The  author  of  the  article  himself  makes 
it  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  estimated 
fire  waste  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
runs  about  225  millions  a  year.  In  his  intro- 
duction, set  in  big-faced  italic  type,  Mr. 
McFarlane  says:  "When  all  factors  are  ac- 
counted for,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
lose  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  annually 
thru  fires  either  deliberately  set  or  allowed 
to  take  place  for  the  collection  of  insurance. 
This,,  too,  is  the  lowest  possible  estimate." 

As  Mark  Twain  observed  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  the  report  is  considerably  exagger- 
ated. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual 

As,  stated  in  President  Taylor's  report  to 
the  members,  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  occupies  a  distinctive 
place  in  the  history  of  American  life  insur- 
ance. Its  underwriting  principles  have  un- 
dergone few  changes  in  the  sixty-six  years 
of  its  career.  They  have  been  developed  in 
the  interests  of  policyholders,  but  never  for 
any  consideration  departed  from,  even  tem- 
porarily. Thirty  years  ago  the  reserve 
standard  of  the  company,  as  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  then  existing 
financial,  economic  and  social  conditions, 
was  advanced  to  a  3  per  cent  basis;  and 
that  is  today  the  highest  standard  of  sol- 
vency in  life  insurance  in  this  country.  This 
action  was  vigorously  criticised  then  as 
ultra-conservative  and  unwarranted;  but 
time  has  proved  its  wisdom,  for  within-  the 
succeeding  twenty-five  years,  of  thirty-three 
companies  that  had  been  computing  their 
reserves  on  a  4  per  cent  basis,  eighteen 
had  gone  to  a  3  per  cent  and  fifteen  to  a 
3%  per  cent  basis. 

The  company  never  departed  from  the 
principle  of  computing  and  distributing- 
dividends  annually  among  its  members.  The 
business-getting  and  asset-building  attrac- 
tions, of  tontine,  semi-tontine  and  other  de- 
ferred dividend  schemes  never  affected  the 
Connecticut  Mutual.  It  held  steadily  to  its 
annual  dividend  doctrines  and  became,  (lin- 
ing a  period  lasting  fully  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  an  aggressive  and  an  uncompro- 
mising foe  of  tontines  in  all  their  bewilder- 
ing and  seductive  forms;  and  it  finally  wit- 
nessed their  proscription  by  statute. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual's  record  of  serv- 


ice to  policyholders  is  a  splendid  chapter  in 
the  history  of  mutual  life  insurance.  Since 
December  1,  1846,  to  December  31,  1912,  the 
company  has  received  premiums  aggregat- 
ing $280,438,556,  and  has  in  various  forms 
— death  claims,  matured  endowments,  cash 
surrenders,  dividends,  etc. — paid  policyhold- 
ers $288,936,237,  an  excess  of  payments  to 
them  over  payments  received  from  them  of 
$8,497,681,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum 
of  $1,793,398  in  dividends  and  interest  due 
members  and  payable  on  demand. 

The  balance  sheet  of  date  December  31, 
1912,  reveals  total  admitted  assets  amount- 
ing to  $69,388,478,  a  gain  during  the  year 
of  $546,188.  The  reserve,  totaling  $63,622,- 
936,  increased  $725,386,  about  75  per  cent 
of  which  is  on  the  3  per  cent  standard.  In 
addition  to  dividends  of  $1,793,398,  on  hand 
subject  to  demand  by  policyholders,  there  is 
a  net  surplus  of  $3,080,136. 

During  1912  the  company  issued  9922 
policies  for  $23,030,205  of  paid  for  new  in- 
surance, and  closed  the  year  with  87,449 
policies  in  force  for  $209,394,597 — a  gain 
for  the  year  in  number  of  policies  of  3965, 
in  outstanding  insurance  of  $10,239,6:)". 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  has,  achieved  re- 
sults of  the  most  substantial  character.  It 
has  from  organization  to  date  earned  sur- 
plus at  the  rate  of  28.87  per  cent  of  its 
premium  income;  it  has  paid  it  out  to  pol- 
icyholders at  the  rate  of  27.14  per  cent;  it 
has  returned  to  members  benefits,  equaling 
103  per  cent  of  their  payments  to  it;  it 
holds  a  reserve  as  a  security  for  its  out- 
standing insurance  equal  to  $302.78  on 
every  $1000;  and  its  total  excess  payments, 
plus  its  present  admitted  assets,  aggregate 
$77,886,159. 

Hanover  Fire 

An  examination  of  the  sixty-first  annual 
statement   of   the    Hanover    Fire   Insurance 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1912,  shows  total  assets  of  $4,985,659,  dis- 
tributed     under     the      following     principal 
heads:    bonds   and    stork.-,    $3,150,018;    real 
estate,   $1,129,473;   premiums  in   course  of 
collection,  $428,175;  cash  in  bank  and  office, 
$237,270;    interest    accrued    and    unpaid    re- 
insurance, $37,223,  and  loans  on  niortga 
$3500.    The    liabilities,    including    $1,000  I 
of  capital  stock,  aggregated  $4,074,067, 
which   $2,701,002  was  a   reserve  for  reinsur- 
ance; $259,922  were  losses  in  process  of  a<l 

justment ;  $68,053  was  reserve  for  commia 

sions  and   other  claims,  and  $45,000    res< 

for  taxes.  These  figures  thus  yield  a  net  but 

plUS  Of  $911,592  and,  as   to  policyholders,  a 

surplus  security  of  $1,911,692.  The  growth 

of  the  company's  business  last  year  is  in- 
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dicated  by  the  heavier  reinsurance  reserve 
it  is  carrying,  that  fund  having  increased 
$425,804.  Satisfactory  gains  were  made  in 
premium  income  and  admitted  assets  as 
well.  The  dividends  to  stockholders  for  the 
year  were  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent. 

The  National  Fire 

During  1912  the  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford  increased  its  capital 
one  million  dollars,  bringing  that  fund  up 
to  $2,000,000.  Its  total  assets  made  a  gain 
of  $3,144,933,  going  from  $11,837,740  to 
$14,982,673,  and  its  net  surplus  increased 
$1,266,929,  standing  at  the  end  of  1912  at 
$3,897,205,  which,  with  the  cash  capital, 
gives  the  policyholders  a  surplus  of  $5,897,- 
205.  Gauging  the  progress  made  in  the  vol- 
ume of  outstanding  insurance  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  reinsurance  reserve 
fund  in  1911  and  1912,  respectively,  it  is 
evident  that  the  National  made  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  new  business  written,  for  the 
increase  in  reinsurance  reserve  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  year  shows  at  $650,063.  The 
year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  and  the 
financial  exhibit  indicates  a  condition  of  un- 
usual solidity,  even  in  the  face  of  depreci- 
ated security  values  on  the  date  the  state- 
ment was,  made. 

Connecticut  Fire 

Conservatism  is  the  keynote  of  the  under- 
writing and  financial  policy  of  the  old  Con- 
necticut Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford. It  makes  haste  slowly.  Its  progress 
from  organization  to  date  has  been  steady, 
slow  and  solid.  During  1912  it  increased  its 
volume  of  outstanding  insurance,  but  the 
amount  was  not  large,  as  indicated  by  an 
increase  in  unearned  premium  liability  of 
only  $50,401.  The  assets  increased  $217,388 
and  stood  on  December  31,  1912,  at  a  total 
of  $7,738,699.  With  its  cash  capital  of  one 
million  and  a  net  surplus  of  $2,272,925,  the 
policyholders'  extra  security  stands  at  the 
handsome  figure  of  $3,272,925— nearly  half 
the  amount  of  the  assets. 

American  Central  of  St.  Louis 

With  a  capital  of  two  million  dollars,  the 
management  of  the  American  Central  In- 
surance Company  of  St.  Louis  concluded  in 
1912  that  the  institution  should  have  a 
larger  business.  To  increase  it  meant  a  pro- 
portionate inroad  on  the  net  surplus,  but 
the  management  felt  that  the  capital  af- 
forded abundant  security  to  policyholders. 
The  business  was  taken  on  and  the  liability 
for  unearned  premiums  was  augmented  by 


$336,936.  As  it  is,  however,  the  surplus  to 
policyholders  shows  at  $2,410,275  out  of 
total  assets  of  $5,562,287.  The  company's 
fire  loss,  experience  during  1912  was  at  the 
rate  of  52  per  cent  of  its  premiums,  and  its 
expense  bill  at  the  rate  of  40.8  per  cent.  The 
expense  ratio  includes  tax  items  in  litiga- 
tion since  1910  which,  altho  the  company 
won  the  suits,  were  paid  in  1912,  and  re- 
sulted in  adding  about  1  per  cent  to  the 
year's  account. 

Notes 

The  Massachusetts  State  Fire  Protection 
Association  was  organized  at  Boston  re- 
cently with  C.  H.  Blackall,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  president;  Charles 
H.  Cole,  fire  commissioner,  vice-president; 
Charles.  F.  Danforth,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual  Union,  and  general  in- 
spector of  fire  protection  and  hazards,  sec- 
retary. The  movement  is  a  cooperative  one 
among  members  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  representatives  of  fire  de- 
partments, insurance  companies,  underwrit- 
ers' associations,  industrial  and  financial 
corporations  and  individuals,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  hazards  in  an  effort  to 
lessen  or  remove  them;  to  reduce  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  to  a  mini- 
mum; to  furnish  information  on  the  pre- 
vention and  extinction  of  fires,  the  improve- 
ment of  laws  and  the  general  betterment  of 
existing  conditions.  Meetings  will  oe  held 
quarterly,  with  the  annual  meetings  in 
June. 

Under  the  new  insurance  law  of  Japan, 
now  effective,  life  companies  transacting 
business  in  the  Empire  are  required  to  in- 
vest 60  per  cent  of  their  reserves  in  ap- 
proved Japanese  securities.  The  Equitable 
Life  Society  has  discontinued  business  there 
and  will  permanently  withdraw.  Texas  and 
Japan  are  not  as  far  apart  in  some  attrib- 
utes of  civilization  as  they  are  in  distance. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Hardison,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  approved  the  applica- 
tion filed  by  the  stock  liability  companies 
doing  business  in  that  State  for  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent  in  all  workmen's  compensa- 
tion rates  in  force  on  January  1,  1913. 

In  his  annual  report  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent Emmet,  of  New  York,  expresses  an 
opinion  against  State  insurance  as  related 
to  fire  insurance,  adding  that  it  is  not  an 
exact  science,  contains  elements  of  specula- 
tion and  must  be  carried  on  "by  men  who 
are  willing  to  venture  their  private  re- 
sources in  hazards." 
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Unhappy  Mexico 

Huerta,  as  an  officer  of  Mexico's 
army,  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz.  Later,  he  was  loyal  to 
Madero,  under  whose  direction  he 
overcame  the  rebel  forces  of  Orozco 
in  the  north.  He  fought  loyally 
against  Felix  Diaz  until  he  realized 
that  this  new  rebel  leader  could  not 
be  driven  from  his  stronghold  in  the 
capital  city.  The  arsenal  was  prac- 
tically impregnable.  In  it  were  large 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
with  food  enough  to  supply  the  wants 
of  Diaz's  men  for  two  months.  Re- 
peated assaults  upon  it  had  failed. 
Diaz  had  lost  only  200  men ;  Madero 
had  lost  2000.  Huerta's  soldiers  were 
disheartened.  Then  came  Blanquet, 
with  1200  men,  suggesting  the  deposi- 
tion of  Madero,  who  had  been  a  fail- 
ure as  President  and  had  no  hold 
upon  either  the  army  or  the  people. 
Huerta  yielded.  Madero  was  deposed 
and  placed  under  arrest ;  his  brother 
and  his  evil  genius,  "the  most  hated 
man  in  Mexico,"  was  put  to  death; 
Huerta  and  Diaz  made  an  alliance, 
and  Huerta  is  Provisional  President. 
Ex-President  Madero  and  ex-Vice 
President  Suarez  have  been  killed. 

Has  peace  been  restored  ?  Who  can 
tell?  Since  Madero  displaced  Porfirio 
Diaz  there  has  been  a  rebellion  in 
nearly  half  of  the  States,  usually  a 
rebellion  with  no  purpose  except  that 
which  moves  a  group  of  bandits.  Sev- 
eral State  Governments  now  decline 
to  recognize  Huerta.  In  the  north, 
General  Orozco  and  General  Salazar 


and  Emilio  Gomez,  who  asserts  that 
he  is  Provisional  President,  are  in- 
clined to  accept  Huerta,  but  prefer 
Felix  Diaz,  General  Figueroa  has  re- 
volted, and  it  is  said  that  he  can 
gather  a  large  force.  There  is  talk  in 
the  north  of  secession  and  a  new  re- 
public. No  one  seems  to  know  what 
course  will  be  taken  by  Zapata,  in  the 
south.  The  country  needs  a  strong 
man  in  command.  Madero,  the  spirit- 
ualist, who  broke  his  promises  and 
was  guided  by  his  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous brother,  was  a  weak  one. 
Huerta  and  Felix  Diaz  are  of  another 
type.  They  are  inclined  to  use  the  iron 
hand,  but  they  have  no  sufficient  or 
trustworthy  army. 

The  Mexican  people  sorely  need  the 
good  offices  of  their  friends  abroad. 
Huerta,  Diaz,  Orozco,  the  revolting 
Governors,  and  even  Zapata,  profess 
to  be  laboring  and  fighting  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  How  fortu- 
nate would  their  country  be  if  by  the 
unselfish  efforts  of  friends  in  other 
lands  these  warring  leaders  could  be 
brought  into  agreement  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  upon  a  common 
ground  of  enlightened  national 
policy!  If  such  a  mission  should  be 
undertaken,  those  charged  with  it 
should  be  eminent  representatives  not 
of  the  United  States  alone,  but  also 
of  two  South  American  nations. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom  shown  by 
Mr.  Taft,  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  such  a  movement 
would  not  nowr,  we  think,  excite  sus- 
picion and  resentment  in  Mexico. 
Thruout  the  recent  disturbance  th< 
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has  been  no  manifestation  of  anti- 
American  feeling.  It  is  now  known 
that  Madero,  seeking  to  bind  the 
army  to  himself  when  it  seemed  to 
be  drifting  away,  assiduously  circu- 
lated a  report  or  an  assertion  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  about  to  intervene  with 
troops.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  excited  Mexican  hostility. 

Mr.  Taft  himself  has  proved  in  the 
last  two  years,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  he  is  a  true  friend  of 
Mexico,  moved  by  no  desire  to  acquire 
for  the  United  States  an  inch  of  her 
territory,  but  longing  to  see  her 
peaceful,  prosperous  and  justly  gov- 
erned. Before  he  became  President 
he  was  notably  successful  in  missions 
which  called  for  tact,  wisdom  and  the 
arts  of  conciliation.  A  few  days  hence 
he  will  lay  aside  the  cares  and  duties 
of  his  high  office.  Because  of  his  char- 
acter, his  experience  and  his  attitude 
toward  Mexico  during  the  last  two 
years,  we  can  think  of  no  other  man 
so  well  qualified  to  offer  friendly  aid 
to  the  embittered  factions  in  that 
country. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  temporary 
Mexican  Government  should  be  ap- 
proached by  a  group  of  peace  com- 
missioners, led  by  William  Howard 
Taft,  and  including  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
It  may  be  that  Mexican  pride  or  the 
ambition  of  factional  commanders 
would  prevent  the  acceptance  of  aid 
offered  by  such  a  group,  but  the  ex- 
periment would  be  worth  trying.  A^  d 
if  the  friendly  aid  should  be  accepted, 
and  if  conferences  should  give  Mexico 
a  long  peace,  with  agreement  upon  a 
broad  and  just  national  policy,  the 
work  of  that  commission  would  have 
its  place  in  history  and  in  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  grateful  people. 

This  Mexican  condition  is  most  de- 
plorable. After  twenty-five  years  of 
peace  and  quiet  and  prosperity  under 
the  tyranny  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  during 
which  time  it  was  hoped  that  the 
turbulent  country  had  learned  the  art 
of  self-government,  it  appears  that  it 
has  learned  nothing.  Can  tyranny 
teach  liberty?  It  se3ms  not.  The 
atrocious  murders  of  President 
Madero  and  his  brother  and  of  Vice- 


President  Suarez  excite  indignation 
like  that  which  shocked  Europe  when 
King  Alexander  of  Servia  and  his 
wife  Draga  were  slain  in  their  palace 
by  assassins  in  the  interest  of  the 
present  King  Peter.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment may  or  may  not  be  involved 
in  the  disorders  that  will  further  fol- 
low ;  but  this  is  the  great  lesson  to  be 
learned,  that  peace  resting  on  force  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  Diaz  did  not  re- 
generate Mexico.  It  is  only  universal 
education,  teaching  self-control, 
moral  as  well  as  that  of  reading  and 
writing,  that  will  save  a  state.  Mexi- 
can civilization  rests  on  a  volcano, 
and  the  volcano  is  now  in  eruption. 

In  the  government  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  our  nation  is  tak- 
ing the  right  way  to  provide  for  ulti- 
mate self-government ;  and  that  is  by 
education  and  the  practice  of  peace- 
ful provincial  and  local  gover.  ment. 
Mexico  will  not  be  a  safe  place  to  live 
in  till  its  peasants  are  educated.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  to  Mexico  if  a 
similar  regime  could  be  inaugurated 
there,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
European  power  would  hesitate  to  ap- 
prove, under  the  present  deplorable 
circumstances,  our  forcible  interven- 
tion ;  but  that  is  not  our  duty.  Mexico 
is  an  independent  nation,  and  cnly  ex- 
treme necessity  would  warrant  what 
would  be  a  real  blessing  to  that  dis- 
tracted country.  For  the  present,  and 
we  hope  permanently,  we  must  keep 
hands  off,  however  much  Americans 
in  that  country  may  desire  interven- 
tion and  even  annexation. 

The  President's  Veto  Sustained 

It  was  almost  more  than  was  to  be 
exnected  that  the  President's  veto  of 
the  immigration  bill  would  be  sus- 
tained; but  it  is  a  matter  for  pro- 
found satisfaction  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  override 
the  veto.  The  one  point  in  dispute 
was,  whether  the  literacy  test  should 
be  required,  shutting  out  any  who 
cannot  read.  But  why  can  they  not 
read?  Simply  because  their  countries 
have  been  governed  by  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  learning  who  wished  to 
keep  their  numbers,  as  did  the  Demo- 
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crats  in  Massachusetts  in  the  old 
Whig  days,  "conveniently  small."  It 
was  the  tyranny  of  the  few  that  kept 
the  many  ignorant.  When  these  poor 
and  illiterate  peasants  have  wished  to 
come  to  this  land  of  liberty  and  free 
schools,  and  were  glad  to  pay  abund- 
antly for  the  privilege  in  doing  the 
humblest  work,  we  have  gladly  wel- 
comed them  to  what  we  called  a  land 
of  liberty,  a  refuge  for  the  opprest; 
and  Congress  so  far  forgot  itself  as 
to  enact  a  law  reversing  all  our  old 
policy.  But  a  second  thought  has 
saved  our  honor  and  our  pride. 

The  aged  Pope  Pius  X  laments  the 
death  of  his  beloved  sister,  and 
sympathy  goes  to  him.  She  was  one 
of  those  whom  the  literacy  test  of  the 
immigration  bill  would  have  shut  out 
from  this  country. 

Joaquin  Miller 

The  death  of  Joaquin  Miller  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  leaves  no  Ameri- 
can poet  his  equal.  We  remember  him 
as  he  first  appeared  above  the  literary 
horizon.  He  broke  upon  us  from  the 
Far  West  as  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras. 
His  first  poem  was  "Arazona,"  thus 
misspelt.  He  came  to  the  conven- 
tional East  with  the  affectation  of  a 
cowboy,  his  trousers  tucked  in  his 
high  boots,  and  his  long,  brown  hair 
rolling  up  over  his  shoulders,  and  odd 
stories  were  told  of  his  unconven- 
tional doings  at  functions  where  he 
was  entertained.  His  name  he  had 
changed  from  the  absurd  classical 
Cincinnatus  to  the  Mexican  Joaquin. 
But  it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to 
visit  barber  and  tailor,  and  soon  he 
was  drest  and  shod  like  the  rest  of  us. 

But  there  was  very  little  of  the 
wild  West  in  his  poems  or  prose 
sketches.  His  pen  did  not  assume  the 
style  of  the  rude  miner  or  the  China- 
man, as  did  that  of  John  Hay  or  Bret 
Harte,  men  who  perhaps  taught  Kip- 
ling to  use  the  dialect  of  Tommy 
Atkins.  Joaquin  Miller's  taste  was 
not  rude,  and  he  did  not  care  to  em- 
bellish splendid  ignorance  with  rime. 
His  topics  were  those  of  common  hu- 
manity— love,  courage,  truth,  honor; 
their  lessons  told  as  other  poets  have 


told  them,  vigorously,  decently,  and 
with  an  unusual  native  sense  of  the 
sweetness  of  honeyed  words.  The 
sense  of  verbal  music  was  remark- 
ably developt  in  him.  His  style  was 
copied  from  no  poetic  model ;  but  he 
was  steept  in  the  splendid  imagery 
and  stories  of  the  Bible. 

The  Western  magazines,  not  know- 
ing that  of  which  they  speak,  have 
been  accustomed  to  assert  that  Joa- 
quin Miller  never  received  due  recog- 
nition in  this  country  as  a  poet,  ex- 
cept in  California.  It  gives  the  lie  to 
this  charge  against  Eastern  editors  to 
state  that  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in 
two  years  alone,  The  Independent 
publisht  thirteen  poems  from  his  pen, 
and  these  were  followed  by  a  long 
series  of  descriptive  prose  articles. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
his  poems,  printed  in  The  Independ- 
ent, March  23,  1881 : 

TO  RUSSIA 

"Where  wast  thou  when   I   laid  the   foundations 
of  the  earth  V" 

Who  tamed  thy  lawless  Tartar  blood? 
What  David  bearded  in  his  den 
The  Russian  bear  in  ages  whei. 
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You  strode  your  black,  unbridled  steed, 
A  skin-clad  savage  of  the  steeps? 
Why,  one  who  now  sits  low  and  weeps, 
Why,  one  who  now  wails  out  to  you: 
The  Jew,  the  homeless,  hated  Jew! 

Who  girt  the  thews  of  your  young  prime? 
Why,  who  but  Moses  shaped  your  course 
And  bound  your  fierce,  divided  force, 

United,  down  the  grooves  of  Time? 

Your  mighty  millions  all  today 

The  hated,  homeless  Jew  obey. 

Who  taught  all  histories  to  you? 

The  Jew,  the  hated,  homeless  Jew! 


will  ever  get  if  you  send  such  copy," 
was  the  reply.  Horace  Greeley's  cac- 
ography  is  famous,  or  infamous ;  but 
it  was  not  so  hard  to  read  because  he 
formed  every  letter  after  his  own 
system,  and  you  only  had  to  learn  his 
alphabet.  Dean  Stanley's  manuscript 
was  a  fearful  puzzle  to  our  editors 
and  printers,  yet  it  had  a  scholarly 
distortion  which  gained  it  absolution ; 
but  Joaquin  Miller's  deserved  no  par- 
don. It  skipt  letters  or  ran  a  mean- 
ingless stub  line  where  letters  he  was 
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Who  taught  you  tender  Bible  tales 
Of  honey-lands,  of  milk  and  wine, 
Of  happy,  peaceful  Palestine, 

Of  Jordan's  holy  harvest- vales? 

Who  gave  the  patient  Christ,  I  say? 

Who  gave  you  Christian  creed?  Yea,  yea, 

Who  gave  your  very  God  to  you? 

The  Jew !  The  Jew !  The  hated  Jew ! 

But  if  The  Independent  was  for 
years  so  partial  to  Joaquin  Miller,  to 
prepare  his  manuscript  for  the  press 
was  the  task  of  the  united  editorial 
board.  He  was  hardly  the  product  of 
the  schools,  tho  not  uneducated,  and 
he  could  not  spell,  and  his  writing  was 
the  most  careless  and  illegible  that 
ever  came  to  this  office.  His  prose  was 
harder  to  decipher  than  his  poetry, 
and  it  was  the  editor's  duty  to  guess 
and  rewrite  with  a  pencil  many  a 
word  over  the  line  to  save  the  com- 
positor from  profanity.  When  Bishop 
Gilbert  Haven  once  climbed  to  our 
composing  room  he  remarked  to  a 
compositor,  "You  are  pretty  near 
Heaven  up  here."  "Nearer  than  you 


not  sure  of  ought  to  be ;  but  when  we 
had  read  or  guessed  it  he  was  for- 
given. 

As  a  man  Joaquin  Miller  was  gen- 
tle and  lovable,  even  when  he  trans- 
grest  conventions.  He  spoke  for  jus- 
tice, and  particularly  for  the  Indians, 
who  were  his  friends.  He  loved  to  be 
with  them.  In  his  later  life  he  retired 
to  a  ranch  on  a  knoll  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  built  a  group  of  very 
small  houses  for  himself  and  friends, 
and  he  surrounded  them  with  thou- 
sands of  roses  and  trees  planted  with 
his  own  hand  and  watered  by  a  maze 
of  pipes  from  a  higher  source.  There 
he  lived  as  a  retired  philosopher,  a 
western  Thoreau,  a  more  musical 
Whitman,  or  like  our  own  John  Bur- 
roughs, welcoming  many  visiting  pil- 
grims to  his  blossomed  shrine.  For 
two  years  he  had  suffered  from  paral- 
ysis, but  we  have  heard  whispered  his 
hope  to  conclude  his  greatest  poetical 
work,  which  he  would  show  no  one. 
But    death    unlocks    cabinets.    The 
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Aeneid  Virgil  wished  burnt  because 
it  was  not  filed  smooth  to  his  liking. 

Defacing  the  Czar's  Portrait 

The  Russian  Government  decided 
to  commemorate  the  third  centenary 
of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  by  issuing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  series 
of  postage  stamps  which  bore  the 
portrait  of  the  reigning  Czar  and  his 
distinguisht  ancestors  instead  of  the 
coat  of  arms,  but  the  new  stamps 
have  been  withdrawn  because  the 
loyal  Russian  people  would  not  con- 
sent to  sully  the  sacred  image  of 
their  sovereign.  Postoffice  officials  and 
clerks  even  in  the  central  office  at  St. 
Petersburg  refused  to  cancel  the 
stamps.  Several  Orthodox  bishops 
sent  in  energetic  remonstrances 
against  the  "outrageous  indignity" 
and  demanded  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  issue.  The  True  Rus- 
sian press  attacked  the  Government 
for  its  action,  declaring  that  it  had 
attempted  to  undermine  the  love  of 
the  people  for  their  emperor  and  had 
given  new  encouragement  to  the 
hydra  of  revolution.  One  Russian 
journal  suggested  the  substitution  of 
the  picture  of  Tolstoy,  whom  nothing 
could  further  defile. 

We  Americans,  who  lick  George 
Washington  and  blacken  the  face  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  without  the 
slightest  compunction,  are  inclined  to 
smile  at  these  instances  of  Russian 
iconolatry,  but  it  is  a  failing  common 
to  human  nature  everywhere  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  we 
are  not  free  from  similar  super- 
stition. Think  for  example  of  the 
thousands  of  magazines  which  have 
been  debarred  from  the  mails  because 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  dis- 
played on  the  cover  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  issue.  In  Panama  not  long  ago  a 
vaudeville  performer  coming  too 
close  tothe  footlights  accidentally  stept 
on  a  Panaman  flag  draped  over  front 
and  there  was  danger  of  interna- 
tional complications  until  he  amended 
his  error  by  kissing  the  flag !  A  promi- 
nent labor  leader  was  furiously  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  to  his  country 
because     he     spoke     from    a    stand 


decorated  with  the  American  flag 
and  photographs  were  publisht  to 
prove  that  his  foot  actually  touched 
it.  It  is  quite  possible,  but  if  or- 
ganized labor  never  does  anything 
more  unpatriotic  than  to  step  on  the 
flag  we  shall  be  greatly  relieved.  Our 
revolutionary  ancestors  used  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  rugs,  table- 
cloths, handkerchiefs  and  waistcoasts 
and  thought  thereby  to  honor  it,  but 
it  appears  they  did  not  know  what 
patriotism  was  in  those  days.  A  New 
Jersey  town  was  recently  thrown  into 
excitement  because  an  English  boy  in 
the  public  school  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  American  flag.  The 
proper  way  to  look  at  it  would  be  to 
have  excluded  him  from  the  privilege 
and  reserve  the  ceremony  to  those 
who  are  or  intend  to  be  American 
citizens. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  supersti- 
tion, now  being  eliminated  from  re- 
ligion, is  going  over  into  patriotism. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  reach  the  level  of  Holy  Russia. 

The  Pribiloff  Seals 

By  far  the  most  important  and  re- 
markable zoological  preserve  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  the  two  Pribiloff 
Islands,  which  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  with  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.  To  those  islands 
the  seals  from  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away  flock  to  bring  forth  their 
young  on  land.  They  are  polygamous, 
and  they  congregate  in  the  summer 
in  families,  one  strong  male  ruling  on 
an  average  fifty  females  gathered 
about  him.  In  1870  there  were  about 
2,500,000  seals  gathered  in  the  isl- 
ands ;  the  weaker  or  younger  males 
were  driven  off  from  the  breeding 
families  and  herded  separately  by 
themselves.  These  are  the  superfluous 
bachelor  males. 

For  years  our  Government  leased 
the  right  of  killing  these  superfluous 
males,  to  the  number  of  100.0(H)  a 
year,  to  a  company,  it  being  forbid- 
den to  kill  any  females,  or  any  males 
less  than  two  years  old.  Whether  they 
confined  their  killing  to  the  legal  limit 
is  not  now  of  our  concern.  Several 
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years  ago  our  Government  ceased  to 
renew  such  leases  and  have  since  had 
agents  in  the  islands  to  kill  useless 
males  and  sell  the  skins.  During  all 
these  years  we  have  received  over 
$10,000,000  from  leases  and  sales. 

But  the  number  of  seals  has  stead- 
ily decreased  from  2,500,000  to  the 
present  number  of  215,000.  The  rea- 
son for  this  loss  is  not  the  killing  on 
land,  but  the  killing  in  the  ocean  and 
out  of  season.  Canadian  and  Japan- 
ese sealers  created  a  great  and  profit- 
able industry  in  hunting  the  seals  on 
their  feeding  grounds.  Those  killed 
were  mostly  females.  Of  those  shot 
and  killed  in  this  pelagic  sealing  not 
half  were  secured,  and  for  each  of 
these  killed  there  was  the  loss  of  two 
young,  one  born  and  one  unborn.  We 
trust  wholly  the  report  of  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  that  this  is  the 
full  cause  of  the  rapid  diminution  in 
the  number  of  seals. 

By  a  treaty  of  1911  with  Russia, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  pelagic  seal- 
ing is  forbidden  for  fifteen  years.  The 
enforcement  of  this  provision  is  the 
only  assurance  that  the  seal  industry 
will  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
most  wonderful  of  animal  preserves 
with  it.  As  this  prohibition  would  be 
wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  loss  of  other  na- 
tions, the  treaty  allowed  Great  Brit- 
ain 15  per  cent  each  of  the  product 
of  the  land  sealing. 

But  a  law  was  enacted  last  year  at 
Washington,  by  some  mistake,  to  pro- 
hibit all  land  sealing  for  five  years. 
This  is  unfortunate  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  will  stop  the  annual  pay- 
ments to  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
and  they  would  have  a  good  right  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  we  had  not  kept  our  agreement. 
Pelagic  sealing  would  then  be  re- 
sumed, with  the  extermination  of  the 
herd.  That  law  of  last  year  ought 
to  be  immediately  repealed.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  forbid  the 
killing  of  the  superfluous  males.  It 
does  not  reduce  the  number  of  young 
seals.  If  30,000  useless  bull  seals 
were  killed  every  year  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  for  the  skins 
$1,200,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sub- 


sidiary animal  life  which  depends  on 
it.  The  blue  foxes  are  bred  there  and 
feed  on  the  carcasses  left  over  in  the 
winter.  The  fox-pelt  is  worth  as 
much  as  a  seal-skin,  and  40,000  have 
been  taken  in  forty  years,  with  in- 
creasing numbers  until  this  year, 
when  they  are  being  reduced  by  star- 
vation. For  these  reasons  we  urge  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  act;  and  in 
doing  so  we  express  our  surprise  that 
a  majority  of  one  in  the  Congres- 
sional committee  could  not  have  seen, 
as  the  other  three  did,  the  absurdity 
of  trusting  an  agent  of  the  company 
which  had  leased  the  islands,  and 
made  their  profit  out  of  it,  instead  of 
such  competent  experts  as  President 
Jordan,  who  made  his  earlier  fame  as 
an  ichthyologist,  and  Charles  H. 
Townsend,  director  of  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  who  by  a  study  of  thirty 
years  has  made  himself  the  leading 
American  authority  of  sea-fish,  and, 
by  visits  to  the  Pribiloff  Islands,  of 
the  habits  of  the  seal  as  well.  These 
men  have  no  financial  interest  to  care 
for,  only  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  the  preservation  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  important  zoological 
preserve. 

From  the  Dark  Ages 

In  the  days  of  Henry  Clay  Trunbull 
we  could  expect  good  archeology, 
good  science  and  reasonable  theology 
in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  but  such 
an  article  as  that  in  the  last  number 
by  an  S.  T.  D.  with  the  title  "Was  the 
World  Created  in  Six  Days?"  is 
simply  discouraging.  It  does  not  un- 
derstand that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  interpreted  by  liter- 
ary sense  and  not  by  selecting  from 
the  dictionary  any  definition  of  "day" 
that  may  best  fit  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration which  the  writer  chooses  to 
accept. 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  story 
is  that  when  God  began  to  create, 
to  "carve  out,"  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  he  found  the  material 
a  chaos  "without  form  and  void,"  as 
in  the  earlier  Babylonian  cosmogony, 
and  that  in  a  succession  of  six  ordi- 
nary days  having  each  a  morning  and 
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an   evening  he  organized   it   into   a 
world    of   light    and    continent    and 
ocean  and  clouds  and  vegetable  and 
animal  and  human  life.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  all  done  in  six  days,  as  every 
common  school  teacher  now  knows, 
but  not  every  S.  T.  D.,  for  the  writer 
is  allowed  to  try  to  show  how  it  might 
have  been  that  in  six  successive  days 
all  this  was  done,  and  that,  too,  fol- 
lowing the  geologic  periods  between 
the  first  verse  when  "in  the  beginning 
God    created    the    heavens    and    the 
earth,"  and  the  first  day  of  the  third 
verse;  just  as  if  there  had  been  no 
succession  of  day  and  night  before 
the  creation  of  man.  The  science  is  an 
utter  hodge-podge,  and  it  is  only  right 
to  warn  the  innocent  reader  not  to  be 
misled    by   it.    Take   this    statement 
about  the  fourth  day  as  a  specimen : 
Science  believes  that  there  came  a  time 
when  the  axis   of  the  earth   was   suddenly 
changed,  and  consequently  the  climatic  zones 
were  changed,  becoming  as  they  are  today. 
If  this  was  done  on  the  fourth  day,  it  could 
have    occurred    in    a    comparatively    short 
time. 

That   bit   of   news   will   startle   the 
astronomers. 

Hobson's  Council  of  National 
Defense 

In  our  editorial  "The  Specter  of 
Militarism,"  publisht  two  weeks  ago, 
we  stated : 

The  Navy  League  is  spreading  broadcast 
a  petition  for  a  council  of  national  defense, 
to  be  composed  largely  of  military  men. 
Everyone  knows  what  such  a  council  will 
urge. 

Arthur  H.  Dadmun,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  League,  writes  us: 

But  four  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the 
proposed  council  are  military  men,  so  I 
think  you  should  correct  the  above  state- 
ment, which  is  manifestly  erroneous. 

According  to  the  Hobson  bill,  as 
now  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  reported  favorably 
to  the  House,  the  following  sixteen 
men  will  constitute  the  Council  of 
National  Defense:  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  committees 


on  Appropriations,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Military  Affairs  and  Naval  Af- 
fairs, the  chairmen  of  the  House 
committees  on  Appropriations,  For- 
eign Affairs,  Military  Affairs  and 
Naval  Affairs,  the  chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Army,  an  officer  of 
the  navy  not  below  the  rank  of  cay- 
tain,  the  president  of  the  Army  War 
College  and  the  president  of  the  Navy 
War  College. 

We  have  italicized  the  gentlemen 
in  the  above  list  who  we  think  might 
reasonably  come  within  the  "mili- 
tary" category,  omitting  the  Presi- 
dent, altho  he  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Even 
so  we  find  ten  "military"  men  out  of 
sixteen  on  the  "council." 

We  still  submit,  therefore,  that  it 
will  not  require  the  services  of  a 
soothsayer  to  predict  what  such  a 
council  will  urge,  and  we  beg  leave 
to  add  that  it  will  not  be  a  reduction 
of  taxes. 

Another  Greek  Temple 

And  whom  do  you  suppose  it  is  in 
honor  of  this  time?  Why,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  to  be  sure !  Just  what  we 
might  expect  from  our  American 
architects,  isn't  it?  Not  so  inappropri- 
ate, tho,  as  the  Hellenic  monument  to 
be  erected  to  Lincoln  at  Washington, 
for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
Indian  in  the  make-up  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  both  morally  and  physically. 
Young  Benjamin  West,  fresh  from 
the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  when  he 
saw  the  Apollo  Belvidere  for  the  first 
time  exclaimed,  "Why  it  is  a  Mohawk 
brave!"  a  remark  which  shocked  and 
amused  the  eighteenth  century  cog- 
noscenti very  much. 

The  million  immigrants  who  enter 
the  Narrows  of  New  York  Harbor 
every  year  will  expect  to  see  an 
Indian  the  first  thing  and  so  they 
will;    two    of    them,    in    fact,    one    a 

bronze  equestrian  statue  down  in 
front  trying  to  look  as  much  like  a 
Roman  general  as  possible,  the  other. 

a  colossal  bronze  figure  surmounting 
a    portico   and   peristyle   of  sixteen 

Ionic  columns.  The  monument    is  the 

gift    of    Kodm.iii    Wanamaker,    and 
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President  Taft  broke  ground  for  it 
last  Saturday  in  the  presence  of 
thirty-three  chiefs  in  full  feather, 
many  of  whom  had  fought  against 
the  white  man  in  days  gone  by. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kossuth  Dixon  in  the 
opening  speech  said:  "So  far  as  can 
be  learned  never  before  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  a  monument  been 
erected  to  a  race  of  people."  This  is  a 
very  startling  statement.  We  had 
hitherto  supposed  that  monuments  to 
the  Indian  were  not  uncommon  in 
America,  altho  in  recent  years  the 
tobacco  trust  has  supprest  most  of 
them.  But  leaving  the  wooden  Indian 
out  of  consideration,  some  of  our  best 
sculpture  has  been  inspired  by  the 
aborigines.  To  mention  only  the 
largest  and  latest  of  our  Indian  mon- 
uments, what  is  the  matter  with  the 
colossal  concrete  statue  erected  by 
Lorado  Taft  on  the  bluff  above  Rock 
River,  Illinois?  To  our  mind  this  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  virtues  that  are 
lacking  in  the  monument  designed  by 
Thomas  Hastings  for  the  entrance  to 
New  York  harbor,  tho  that  is  giving 
it  very  high  praise.  It  is  original,  in- 
digenous, appropriate,  impressive 
and  imperishable.  If  we  had  more 
men  of  the  courage  and  insight  of 
Lorado  Taft  there  would  be  less  dan- 
ger that  the  archeologists  of  the 
future  who  excavate  the  ruins  of  our 
civilization  would  classify  us  as 
a  Greek  colony  of  the  most  decadent 
period  of  the  Hellenistic  Age. 

Our  Vacation  Number 

One  number,  every  year,  our  read- 
ers have  a  chance  to  make  better  or 
worse  than  the  other  issues,  which  we 
plan  and  issue  without  their  collabo- 
ration. This  issue  is  the  Vacation 
Number,  which  never  fails  to  inter- 
est us.  In  1913  its  date  falls  on 
June  5. 

But  we  must  receive  your  contribu- 
tions long  before  June ;  by  the  1st  of 
May  we  want  to  have  all  the  material 
in  hand.  First  of  all,  the  photographs. 
Last  year  we  asked  for  pictures  con- 
taining water — or  suggesting  it  some- 
how. This  year  we  want  trees.  Trees 
are  an  ideal  subject  in  photography. 
Are   you    impressionistic?   Look   to 


their  high  flung  branches.  Are  you 
Dutch  in  your  inclination — fonder  of 
Cuyp  and  Vermeer  than  of  Monet 
and  Manet?  Then  photograph  the 
trunk  of  the  old  beech-tree  by  the 
mill.  Cubists  alone  will  be  baffled  by 
tree-forms.  But  not  all  of  the  photo- 
graphs we  hope  to  see  will  be  tree- 
portraits,  primarily.  In  some  of  them 
the  major  interest  will  be  animal  life, 
or  human  life  or  habitations,  in  the 
foreground.  Not  that  personality  'is 
lacking  in  trees ;  Hawthorne  knew 
better  than  that,  and  so  does  every 
woodsman. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
photographs  we  receive — one  prize  of 
$15  and  one  of  $10.  For  all  others  two 
subscriptions  for  one  year  will  be 
awarded,  when  work  is  reproduced 
which  does  not  win  a  prize.  There  is 
one  caution :  if  you  wish  us  to  return 
photographs  unused,  you  must  en- 
close a  fully  addrest  and  stamped  en- 
velope with  them.  And  on  the  back  of 
each  please  explain  fully  what  the 
picture  is  and  add  your  full  name  and 
address. 

Besides  the  photographs,  our  read- 
ers annually  send  us,  for  this  Vaca- 
tion Number,  a  great  many  letters; 
or,  if  you  prefer  to  call  them  that, 
short  contributed  articles,  based  on 
your  own  vacation  experiences,  told 
just  as  you  would  tell  them  to  a  good 
friend.  We  cannot  specify  the  most 
welcome  contents,  for  we  love  variety. 
Humor,  practical  hints  as  to  ways  to 
enjoying  one's  outing  but  above  all, 
personal  feeling.  This  is  not  an  in- 
vitation to  professional  writers.  Pro- 
fessionals are  not  excluded,  but 
neither  are  they  doubly  welcome.  We 
want  our  amateur  subscribers  to  re- 
spond this  time.  Their  accounts  of 
vacation  experiences  or  reflections 
upon  them  may  be  as  short  as  they 
know  how  to  make  them,  or  anything 
up  to  500  words  in  length.  They  will 
have  to  be  very  good  to  exceed  that 
length,  and  yet  prove  acceptable.  The 
prizes  for  these  little  articles  are  in 
the  same  amounts  as  the  prizes  for 
photographs.  Also,  anything  printed 
but  not  given  a  prize  will  be  recog- 
nized by  subscriptions.  Illustrations 
furnisht  by  the  contributor  wijl  add 
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to  the  chances  of  winning  a  prize.  Do 
not  use  photographs  as  illustrations 
in  this  department  if  you  can  offer  us, 
instead,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  or 
pencil  sketches,  or  any  other  dis- 
tinctly personal  illustration.  Most  of 
us  can  take  fairly  good  photographs ; 
the  few  of  you  who  can  use  color  or 
black  and  white  owe  it  to  our  friends 
not  to  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel 
Yet  we  do  not  scorn  interesting 
photographs,  by  any  means,  and  the 
written  accounts  of  vacations,  which 
we  hope  to  receive,  with  or  without 
pictures,  are  absolutely  unrestricted 
as  to  style,  scene  and  scope. 

Do  not  put  off  doing  the  good  deed. 
Begin  your  contribution  to  the  Vaca- 
tion Independent  now.  Please  ad- 
dress pictures  or  text  to  the  Vacation 
Editor. 

The  Korean  Conspiracy  Case 

The  facts  given  in  the  article  this 
week  by  Mr.  Pieters  on  their  face 
raise  the  grave  suspicion  that  torture 
was  actually  inflicted  on  the  prisoners 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  kill  Gov- 
ernor-General Terauchi.  This  sus- 
picion does  not  so  much  depend  on  the 
unanimous  assertion  of  the  hundred 
and  more  prisoners  that  their  confes- 
sions were  forced  by  torture  as  on  the 
failure  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
to  meet  this  charge,  and  on  its  re- 
fusal to  call  witnesses  for  the  defense. 
The  case  has  been  dragging  on  before 
an  appellate  court,  and  there  the 
prisoners  have  again  been  questioned 
after  the  French  style  of  procedure 
adopted  in  Japan,  and  witnesses  have 
been  called,  but  no  decision  has  been 
rendered.  We  sincerely  hope,  for  the 
honor  of  Japan,  that  either  the  charge 
of  torture  will  be  disproved,  or,  if  it 
prove  true,  that  those  police  officials 
guilty  of  it  will  be  properly  punished. 
This  we  must  believe  will  be  done,  for 
we  have  no  question  of  the  desire  of 
the  rulers  in  Japan  to  adopt  civilized 
methods  in  the  prosecution  of  justice. 

The  only  excuse  for  such  torture,  if 
it  were  really  used  to  force  confes- 
sion, is  that  it  has  been  of  old  times 
the  practice  in  both  China  and  Korea ; 
and  Japanese  officials  in  Korea  may 


have  been  tempted  to  use  the  old 
Korean  way  in  a  case  that  seemed  of 
so  great  importance.  But  we  wait  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  trial  be- 
fore saying  anything  further,  except 
to  note  that  the  conduct  of  the  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  universa1 
approval  for  his  fairness  and 
patience ;  and  that  the  lawyers  for  the 
defense  seem  to  be  depending  not 
wholly  on  success  in  disproving  the 
charge  of  conspiracy,  but  are  also 
trying  to  prove  that  this  was  a  politi- 
cal conspiracy,  and  is  not  to  be  tried 
as  an  ordinary  criminal  offense. 

In  Brief 

Wiliam  H.  Taft,  '78,  Professor  of  Law, 
$5000  a  year;  Howard  H.  Jones,  '08,  foot- 
ball coach,  $4000  a  year. — New  Haven 
Dispatch. 

"Now  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat, 
And  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog?" 

General  Huerta,  who  has  seized  the 
Presidency  of  Mexico,  reports  to  President 
Taft  his  accession  and  adds  that  "from 
now  on,  peace  and  prosperity  will  prevail." 
We  wait  anxiously  to  see  it. 

It  is  a  curious  law  lately  past  in  the 
State  of  Washington  which  forbids  the  in- 
termarriage with  those  not  of  the  white 
race  unless  both  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  intended  to  apply  to  marriage 
with  Japanese. 

The  week  has  brought  absolutely  no  re- 
liable news  of  fighting  in  the  war  against 
Turkey.  The  weather  has  been  most  un- 
favorable, and  it  is  suspected  that  negotia- 
tions are  being  carried  on  looking  towards 
the  submission  of  Turkey  to  the  terms  of 
the  four  allies. 

At  last  the  friends  of  temperance  have 
succeeded,  against  great  opposition,  in  on- 
acting  a  law  which  allows  prohibition 
States  to  prevent  the  admission  within 
their  borders  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
express  or  other  packages.  We  shall  now 
learn  whether  it  is  constitutional. 

We  have  already  warmly  approved  the 
request  for  incorporation,  as  at  present 
guarded  and  controlled,  of  the  one  hundred 
million  Rockefeller  foundation  for  benevo- 
lent purposes.  It  has  been  refused  incorpo- 
ration once  by  Congress,  from  fear  that  it 
might  do  something  dangerous,  but  those 
dangers   are   now   eliminated,    and   the   Sen 

ate  committee,  in   recommending  it,  wisely 

remarks  that  if  Mr.   Rockefeller  pn 
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he  could  tie  this  immense  sum  up  for  half 
a  century  for  purposes  not  to  be  approved. 
As  it  is,  the  purposes  are  good,  and  the 
election  of  new  trustees  must  be  approved 
by  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
universities  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Chicago.  That  makes 
assurance  doubly  sure. 

The  Senate  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
has  ratified  the  amendment  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators.  Other  States  are 
likely  to  follow,  giving  us  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  It  is  not  so  very  hard  to 
amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  amending  State  constitu- 
tions, if  the  people  really  want  to  do  it. 

The  passage,  under  the  influence  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  of  the  "seven  sisters"  bills 
relieves  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  the 
long  discredit  of  being  the  State  to  which 
corporations  have  resorted  for  privileges, 
which  they  ought  not  to  possess.  These  acts 
will  cost  the  State  money,  but  give  it  honor. 
Now  the  corporations  will  flee  to  West  Vir- 
ginia for  their  next  best  chance  for 
privilege. 

We  have  previously  told  of  the  union  of 
several  denominations  in  China  in  theologi- 
cal education,  and  of  the  'plans  proposed 
for  union  of  several  theological  seminaries 
in  California.  Dr.  Dunning  tells  in  The 
Congregationalist  of  the  hopeful  success  of 
the  union  of  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and 
Congregationalists  of  Canada,  in  consoli- 
dating their  theological  seminaries  affiliated 
with  McGill  University.  The  plan  is  already 
in  operation  and  is  working  successfully, 
and  the  Episcopalians  are  at  present  con- 
sidering whether  they  will  join  the  forces 
with  it. 

The  report  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the 
first  President  of  China,  was  to  visit  the 
United  States,  we  took  pains  to  deny  sev- 
eral months  ago.  Since  then  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a  project  to  develop  a  system 
of  railroads  in  China.  Now  he  has  been 
sent  to  Japan  to  develop  commercial  and 
political  agreements  with  that  empire,  and, 
it  is  believed,  to  try  to  secure  recognition 
of  the  republic.  But  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  the  United  States  should  be  the 
first  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  China. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Japan  was 
at  war  with  China.  Can  it  be  that  our  coun- 
try has  been  waiting  till  China  were  forced 
to  accept  the  terms  for  a  loan  imposed  by 
the  six  powers? 


It  is  a  slight  relief  to  the  deep  disgrace 
of  barbarism  to  know  that  the  number  of 
lynchings  in  this  country  is  sensibly  dimin- 
ishing, as  we  think  it  is  also  in  Turkey. 
The  recorded  number  in  1892  was  235,  and 
the  next  year  200.  In  1908  it  was  100;  in 
1909,  87;  in  1910,  74;  in  1911,  71,  and  in 
1912,  65.  Of  these  last,  11  were  in  Georgia, 
5  each  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  while  there  were 
I  each  in  the  Northern  States  of  North 
Dakota,  Oregon  and  Wyoming.  Of  the 
entire  number  15  were  white,  and  of  the 
50  negroes  3  were  women,  and  12  were" 
charged  with   assaults   on  women. 

Millions  seem  to  be  cheap  and  easy  when 
it  comes  to  education.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  asks  for  an  endowment  of 
twenty  millions,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  get 
it.  For  the  endowment  of  its  incorporated 
colleges  for  negroes  in  the  South  the 
American  Missionary  Association  asks  only 
a  million  to  be  distributed  between  half  a 
dozen  of  them ;  and  the  Congregationalists 
are  talking  about  raising  a  million  for 
starting  new  churches  in  cities. 

Our  journals  are  properly  full  of  the 
civil  war  in  Mexico.  It  is  at  our  borders. 
A  penny  near  the  eye  hides  the  sun.  But 
the  Mexican  war  is  of  no  importance  in  the 
world's  history;  it  is  out  of  the  current; 
it  will  change  nothing.  But  the  Balkan  war 
is  a  very  different  matter.  It  creates  his- 
tory; it  affects  the  destiny  of  nations  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  helps  liberty;  it 
overthrows  long  tyranny.  It  lifts  life  and 
progress  in  the  place  of  stagnation.  If  we 
looked  at  things  as  they  are,  we  should 
have  pages  and  pages  on  the  Balkan  war, 
and  give .  but  stray  items  to  the  Mexican 
news. 

Were  we  a  Rockefeller  and  possessed  of 
uncounted  millions,  and  not  anxious  to  let 
our  neighbor's  right  hand  know  what  our 
left  hand  was  doing,  would  not  we  try  a 
little  international  business  just  now?  Here 
is  China,  desperately  anxious  to  open  her 
country  and  to  protect  her  borders  against 
rapacity,  and  there  is  a  group  called  the 
six  powers  which,  like  dogs  in  a  manger, 
refuse  to  allow  the  young  republic  to  bor- 
row the  money  which  would  give  it  zest 
and  strength.  Would  we,  if  we  were  that 
imagined  Rockefeller,  step  in  quietly  and 
relieve  the  harassed  republic?  Would  a 
group  of  banded  multimillionaires  who  had 
the  world  vision  do  it?  We  don't  know; 
perhaps  one  of  these  days  such  a  thing 
might  be.  If  Madagascar  could  only  have 
found  such  a  friend  in  her  fatal  peril! 
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To  the  history  of  and  criticism  of  these 
conceptions  and  their  terminology  Profes- 
sor Eucken  has  brought  thoro  and  careful 
reading,  acute  and  candid  criticism,  and  a 
clear  and  solid  style.  While  he  is  at  home 
among  the  systems  of  the  past,  he  seems 
equally  familiar  with  the  controversies  of 
the  present.  Above  all,  he  has  studied  brev- 
ity, and  has'  mastered  the  art  of  expressing 
in  a  few  words  the  results  of  patient  re- 
search and  critical  discrimination. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  was  constrained 
to  recommend  the  work  for  translation  to 
his  friend  and  former  pupil  by  his  estimate 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  treatise  and 
the  desire  that  it  might  be  brought  within 
reach  of  English  readers  as  eminently 
suited  to  the  times.  He  can  say  with  as- 
sured confidence  that  there  are  few  books 
within  his  knowledge  which  are  better 
fitted  to  aid  the  student  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  course  of  superla- 
tive and  scientific  thinking  and  to  form  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  most  of  the  current 
theories.* 

These  were  the  words  with  which 
Professor  Eucken  was  introduced  to 
the  American  public  thirty-two  years 
ago  by  one  who  was  a  good  judge  of 
men  and  books,  the  primary  qualifi- 
cation of  a  college  president.  Now 
again  Professor  Eucken  has  come  to 
America ;  this  time  in  person,  but 
under  the  auspices  of  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  New  York, 
instead  of  Yale.  This  time  he 
reaches  a  larger  audience;  partly 
owing  to  his  greater  fame,  partly  to 
a  change  in  the  popular  attitude  to- 
ward the  views  he  presents.  Four 
years  ago,  when  Eucken  received  the 
Nobel  prize  for  the  greatest  work  of 

*The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Modern  Philo- 
sophic Thought,  Critically  and  Historically  Consid- 
ered. By  Rudolf  Eucken,  Professor  in  Jena. 
Translated  by  M.  Stuart  Thelps,  Professor  In 
Smith  College.  With  additions  and  corrections  i>\ 
the  author  and  an  introduction  bv  Noah  Porter, 
president  of  Yale  College.  Apploton  :   lSKo. 


idealistic  literature,  there  was  no 
book  of  his  accessible  to  the  English 
reader,  for  the  translation  instigated 
by  President  Porter  was  out  of  print. 
Since  then  all  his  important  works 
have  been  brought  out  in  England 
and  America;  and  the  periodical  in- 
dexes record  a  growing  interest  in 
his  thought,  corresponding  to  that 
which  is  manifested  in  Germany. 

The  Nobel  prizes  have  failed  to  car- 
ry out  the  intention  of  its  founder, 
which  was  to  place  $100,000  or  so  im- 
mediately into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  had  made  a  signal  contribution 
to  science,  literature,  or  peace.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  Nobel  committees 
absorb  a  liberal  moiety  of  the  income 
of  the  fund  in  local  "administrative 
expenses"  and  usually  give  the  resi- 
due, now  amounting  to  some  $37,000, 
to  men  whose  reputations  have  long 
been  establisht ;  for  example,  in  liter- 
ature, Sully-Prudhomme,  Mommsen, 
Bjornson,  Mistral,  Kipling,  and 
Heyse.  But  in  so  interpreting  their 
mandate  the  Nobel  committees  have 
fulfilled  another  useful  function,  pos- 
sibly as  much  needed  as  that  con- 
ceived by  Alfred  Nobel.  If  they  have 
not  discovered  original  genius,  they 
have  at  least  pointed  it  out  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  men  thus  distin- 
guisht  as  having  contributed  to  hu- 
man progress  have  extended  their  in- 
fluence over  their  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  received  a  due  appreciation 
of  their  efforts.  The  Nobel  prize  does 
not.  add  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  but 
it  does  elevate  him  to  a  pulpit. 

In  the  case  of  Eucken  the  value  of 
this  is  evident.  He  did  not  need  the 
assistance  of  the  Nobel  fund  in  or- 
der to  prosecute  his  researches,  for 
the  laboratory  expenses  of  a   meta- 
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physician  are  but  slight,  and  Jena  is 
as  cheap  a  place  to  live  as  can  now- 
adays be  found  in  civilized  lands. 
The  award  of  the  prize  did  not,  of 
course,  add  to  his  reputation  in  philo- 
sophical circles,  but  Eucken  does  not 
believe  that  the  influence  of  a  phil- 
osopher should  be  confined  to  philo- 
sophical circles.  He  repudiates  entire- 
ly the  aloof,  impartial,  disinterested 
spectator  attitude  which  philosophers 
in  general  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  pretend  to  assume.  The  question 
is,  in  short,  what  kind  of  a  scientist 
the  philosopher  should  imitate:  the 
chemist  who  transforms  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  or  the  meteorologist 
who  merely  records  the  atmospheric 
currents  without  attempting  to  guide 
them?  Eucken  is  not  only  a  teacher; 
he  is  a  preacher.  He  has  a  message 
which  he  believes  of  vital  importance 
to  his  contemporaries,  so  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  that 
he  is,  in  his  later  years,  gaining  a 
wider  audience,  that  his  works  are 
the  most  widely  current  philosophical 
writings  of  the  present  day  in  Ger- 
many,* and  are  being  extensively 
translated  into  other  languages. 

This  growing  popularity  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  since  it  is  not  at- 
tained by  any  novelty  of  form,  or 
even  brilliancy  of  style.  Eucken  never 
tries  to  stimulate  thought  by  shock- 
ing the  reader  with  audacious  para- 
doxes, as  did  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche,  as  do  Shaw  and  Chester- 
ton. He  has  none  of  the  freshness  of 
phraseology  and  wealth  of  novel  illus- 
trations which  attract  to  James  and 
Bergson  their  wide  circle  of  admir- 
ers. He  does  not,  like  Ostwald  and 
Haeckel,  make  use  of  the  direct  and 
concrete  mode  of  expression  which 
has  been  introduced  into  literature  by 
modern  science.  Eucken  always 
writes  in  a  serious  and  methodical 
style,  elaborating  his  line  of  thought 
as  he  goes  along  with  exactness  and 
just  proportion;  expressing  himself 
in  general  and  abstract  terms,  rarely 
making  use  of  imagery  or  concrete 
illustrations,  never  introducing  per- 

*So  says  Professor  Helnrich  Weinel  in  an  inter- 
esting article  on  "Religious  Life  and  Thought  in 
Germany  To-day,"  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July, 
1909. 


sonalities.  A  sweeter-tempered  phil- 
osopher never  lived.  He  speaks  no 
evil,  even  of  the  dead.  He  indulges  in 
no  polemics  with  his  contemporaries. 
In  his  historical  works  he  passes  thru 
all  fields  of  thought,  gleaning  good 
grain  wherever  he  goes,  and  saying 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  tares 
and  brambles  that  he  finds  with  it. 

Very  curiously,  it  has  been  Euck- 
en's  lot  to  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated, on  the  faculties  of  small  univer- 
sities, with  the  two  men  whose  views 
are  most  antagonistic  to  his :  at  Basel 
with  Nietzsche  and  at  Jena  with 
Haeckel,  and  he  has  been  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  both  of  them.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  what  Pro- 
fessor Eucken  told  me  of  Nietzsche, 
whose  personality  and  philosophy 
were  in  such  violent  contradiction. 
This  advocate  of  ruthless  brutality, 
this  scorner  of  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion, was  in  reality  a  most  tender- 
hearted man,  but  too  shy  and  sensi- 
tive to  be  popular ;  and  when  his  feel- 
ings were  hurt  he  wrote  down  in  a 
passion  what  he  felt  at  the  moment. 

At  the  University  of  Basel  Profes- 
sor Eucken  often  served  with  Niet- 
zsche on  the  examining  committee 
of  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in 
classical  philology.  On  such  occasions, 
if  the  student  appeared  to  be  getting 
the  worst  of  it  in  the  verbal  contest, 
Nietzsche  would  be  observed  to  be- 
come more  and  more  nervous  until, 
finally,  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer  and  would  break  in  with  lead- 
ing questions:  "I  suppose  you  mean 
so-and-so  ?"  or  "Do  you  not  believe 
this  or  that?"  until  he  got  the  student 
to  say  just  about  what  he  should  have 
said  in  the  first  place.  Professor 
Eucken  does  not  regard  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  Nietzsche  as  alto- 
gether evil,  believing  he  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  all  the  vaga- 
ries and  extravagances  of  his  devo- 
tees. The  reason  of  Nietzsche's  popu- 
larity, according  to  Eucken,  is  his 
strong  individualism;  for  the  Ger- 
mans, in  spite  of  governmental  con- 
trol and  the  Social  Democracy,  are 
pronounced  individualists  in  charac- 
ter. The  German  will  insist  upon  hav- 
ing his  own  house,  his  own  seat,  his 
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own  opinion.  This  sounded  strange  to  the   past   have   the   strongest   hold, 

the  American,   accustomed  to  have  A   student  is   likely  to   miss   his   7 

Germany   referred   to   as   the   most  o'clock    Wednesday    lecture    on    the 

regimented  of  nations.  spiritual    life    because    he    sat    up 

But  modern  Germany  is  a  land  of  till    2    o'clock    drinking   compulsory 

incongruities   and   contradictions,   a  beer  with  his  corps  brothers  in  the 

wild  confusion    of    swirling    cross-  middle  of  the  market-place.  And  he 

currents.  The  increase  of  population,  may  cut  his  8  o'clock  Saturday  lec- 


the  checking  of 
emigration,  the 
amazing  prosper- 
ity, the  extension 
of  commerce,  the 
demand  for  terri- 
torial expansion, 
would  indicate  a 
sound  physical 
constitution  and 
a  healthful 
growth.  The  im- 
mense sale  of 
serious  works  on 
religion  and  phil- 
osophy shows  a 
revival  of  inter- 
est in  spiritual 
affairs.  Yet,  if  we 
were  to  judge  of 
the  character  of 
the  people  by  the 
most  conspicuous 
of  its  achieve- 
ment in  art  and 
literature,  w  e 
should  say  that 
modern  Germany 
is  hopelessly  de- 
cadent and  cor- 
rupt. In  drama 
and  fiction  Gallic 
license    is    allied 

with  Gothic  coarseness.  In  art  hid- 
eousness  and  viciousness  are  de- 
picted by  means  of  strange  and  vio- 
lent methods.  Germany  of  to-day,  as 
seen  by  the  tourist,  is  a  land  of 
spotted  painting,  spotted  literature, 
and  spotted  faces. 


•fat  faMe^v  IfvSji***^' 


ture  because  he 
has  an  impera- 
tive engagement 
to  cut  off  the 
nose  or  the  ear 
of  a  fellow  stu- 
dent at  the  Men- 
surort  of  W611- 
nitz. 

Among  the  no- 
bler manifesta- 
tions of  the  spirit 
of  new  Germany 
the  tourist  is 
likely  to  take 
most  interest  in 
the  architecture. 
Here,  indeed,  he 
will  find  much 
that  is  displeas- 
ing and  eccen- 
tric, but  that  in 
itself  is  encour- 
aging, for  it 
shows  that  we 
are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  living 
art  which  is  not 
content  to  keep 
to  the  safe  and 
beaten  paths,  but 
would  strike  out 
new  ways  for 
itself.  In  city  and  country  unex- 
pected forms  and  colors  delight  the 
eye  on  villa,  monument  and  public 
building;  new  and  ingenious  solutions 
of  problems  as  old  as  man.  The  mod- 
ern German  architect  is  not  the  imi- 
tator, but  the  rival,  of  the  master 


In   the   little   university   town    of     builders  of  the  past.  He  knows  how  to 


Jena  the  incongruities  of  modern 
Germany  are  curiously  conspicu- 
ous. In  this  historic  stronghold 
of  Protestantism,  this  leader  in 
the  Enlightenment,  the  home  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Novalis,  Fichte, 
the  Humboldts,  Hegel,  Schelling  and 


harmonize  the  old  with  the  new,  util- 
izing the  old  to  give  him  inspiration, 
but  not  permitting  it  to  hamper  him. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  new 
university  buildings  of  Jena,  erected 
on  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1908.  The  whole  group  cost 


Wieland,  the  barbarous  customs  of     only  $375,000,  not  so  much  as  some 
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single  buildings  in  our  leading  uni- 
versities, yet  I  know  of  none  more 
satisfactory  from  both  the  utilitarian 
and  the  esthetic  point  of  view.  Here 
the  problem  of  harmonization  was 
particularly  difficult;  not  only  must 
the  new  buildings  fit  into  the  picture 
of  old  Jena,  but  a  tower  of  the  an- 
cient ducal  castle  was  actually  to  be 
incorporated.  Yet  the  architect,  Theo- 
dor  Fischer,  has  made  no  sacrifices  to 
the  spirit  of  antiquity.  At  Oxford  the 
newer  buildings  either  clash  violently 
with  their  elders  or  imitate  them  so 
closely  as  to  be  almost  equally  incon- 
venient and  uncomfortable.  The  Jena 
buildings  look  as  tho  they  might  well 
have  been  built  by  Kurflirst  Jphann 
Friedrich  der  Grossmiitige  in  1558, 
but  are  up  to  date,  commodious,  hygi- 
enic, well  ventilated,  steam  heated, 
equipt  with  electric  lights  and  clocks, 
and  electric  vacuum  cleaners. 

There  are  no  superfluous  statues 
stuck  around  in  niches  anj^on  pedes- 
tals. The  adornment,  plastic  and  poly- 
chromatic, is  strictly  structural.  It  is 
put  where  it  belongs.  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  a  Rojdin  bust  of  Mi- 
nerva in  the  vestibule,  I  did  not, see 
any  "objects  of  art"  that  I  couldihave 
carried  off  without  tearing  down  the 
building.  On  the  stone  of  the  north 
facade  are  roughly  chiseled  the  Ephe- 
sian  Diana  in  the  gable,  and,"'beneath, 
four  Egyptian-like  figures  represent- 
ing the  four  faculties.  That  of  Philo- 
sophic, with  solemn  and  inscrutable 
face,  is  very  appropriately  nearest  to 
the  lecture  room  of  Professor  Euck- 
en.  As  we  enter  we  see  opposite  the 
portal  to  the  Aula,  the  university  hall 
of  state,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
gigantic  paintings  emblematic  of  the 
transmission  of  culture,  a  grown 
man  on  one  side  holding  out  his  torch 
to  a  young  man,  that  he  may  light 
his  torch  by  it.  The  most  important 
picture  at  the  Jena  University  is  the 
Auszug  deutscher  Studenten  im 
Jahre  1815  by  Hodler,  who  used  as  a 
model  for  the  middle  figure  the 
youngest  son  of  Professor  Eucken. 

Auditorium  No.  1,  the  largest  class- 
room of  the  new  building,  is  assigned 
to  Eucken,  and  we  find  it  already 
about  half  filled,  altho-itr is  not  yet  7 


o'clock  in  the  morning.  Some  seventy 
students  I  count,  and  among  them 
about  a  dozen  women,  not  segregated, 
but  scattered  here  and  there,  for  Jena 
is  coeducational  now,  and  masculine 
resentment  at  the  intrusion  of  wom- 
en has  quite  died  out.  The  students 
may  seat  themselves  wherever  they 
choose,  affixing  a  card  with  name  and 
hour  if  they  want  to  hold  a  particular 
place.  These  cards  and  even  the  desks 
are  scrawled  with  automatic  writing 
and  sketches  by  the  inattentive  hands 
of  students.  The  seats,  long  benches 
with  a  fixed  desk  and  book  rack  in 
front,  are  better  than  those  found  in 
English  universities,  but  not  so  good 
as  the  American  individual  seats. 
There  are  plenty  of  windows  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  walls — 
white  above,  light  green  below — dif- 
fuse the  rays  agreeably.  The  floor 
slants  down  to  a  plain  pine  desk  and 
a  small  blackboard.  On  the  wall  is  a 
mosaic  portrait  of  the  late  Professor 
Abbe,  the  real  patron  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  a  prosperous  optician  is  of 
much  more  use  to  a  modern  univer- 
sity than  a  needy  Gross-Herzog. 

Promptly  on  the  hour  a  vigorous 
shuffling  and  stamping  of  feet  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  professor, 
who  begins  with  "Mein'  Herren  unci 
Damen"  as  his  first  foot  steps  upon 
the  platform.  A  German  professor  al- 
ways gives  good  measure,  a  full  hour- 
ful,  prest  down,  shaken  together  and 
running  over;  no  period  of  prelimi- 
nary meditation  on  what  he  shall  say 
and  of  casual  conversation  at  the  end, 
as  often  in  America.  Nor  do  the  Ger- 
man professors  find  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  low  voice,  indifferent  air 
and  hesitating  utterance  regarded  at 
Oxford  and  Harvard  as  the  mark  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  scholar.  In 
fact  I  find,  in  roaming  about  our  uni- 
versities, that  so  many  of  our  young- 
er men  have  adopted  this  pitch  and 
tempo,  being  often  inaudible  and 
never  impressive  to  the  back  seats, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  lay  down  the 
law  that  the  younger  the  instructor 
the  poorer  the  voice.  When  I  com- 
plain of  it  they  reply  coldly:  "On" 
can  never  shout  and  tell  the  truth." 
But  Eucken  is  evidently  not  afraid 
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that  being  heard  will  impair  his  ve- 
racity. You  might  take  him  for  a  re- 
vivalist. You  would  not  be  wrong  if 
you  did.  His  voice  rings  out  loud  and 
clear.  He  is  tremendously  in  earnest. 
Occasionally,  when  he  thinks  of  it,  he 
sits  down.  But  not  for  long.  He 
springs  to  his  feet  and  throws  him- 
self forward  on  the  reading-desk  in 
the  effort  to  really  reach  his  audi- 
ence. He  clasps  his  hands  to  his 
breast  and  then  throws  his  arms  out 


quotes  Plotinus,  the  first  religious 
philosopher,  for  whom  he  has  as  high 
regard  as  have  Maeterlinck  and  Berg- 
son.  We  must  utilize  the  force  of 
faith;  must  bring  this  Christian 
power  into  modern  life.  True  ability 
is  moral  ability.  Labor  is  not  merely 
activity;  it  has  a  purpose;  it  is  di- 
rected against  opposition.  By  strife 
and  striving  we  must  reach  the  real- 
ity of  the  spiritual  life.  Thru  labor 
and  love  we  attain  our  true  selves. 


THE   NEW  BUILDINGS   OF    THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  JENA 


wide,  as  tho  to  seize  the  Geistesleben 
with  which  his  heart  is  overflowing 
and  spread  it  far  over  a  materialistic 
and  indifferent  generation.  Who  can 
doubt  the  reality  of  "the  spiritual 
life"  after  he  has  seen  Eucken?  It 
shines  in  his  face.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  Activism  is  his  philoso- 
phy. It  shows  in  his  movements.  He 
lives  his  theories.  Few  philosophers 
do,  luckily  for  most  of  them. 

"Happiness"  is  the  subject  of  this 
lecture.  The  spiritual  life  is  the  theme 
of  it,  as  always.  The  spiritual  life,  he 
says,  goes  out  from  within  and  trans- 
forms the  world,  thus  giving  true 
happiness.  We  must  work  with  the 
world  movement  if  we  would  partake 
of  its  divine  purpose.  And  here  he 


The  fulfilling  of  duty  is  inner  free- 
dom. The  unrest  and  stress  of  the 
present  day  are  the  signs  of  a  new 
spiritual  birth.  The  function  of  phil- 
osophy is  not  to  afford  intellectual  or 
esthetic  gratification,  but  it  is  to 
deepen  and  enrich  life.  To  the  fine  old 
German  saying,  "A  man  is  more 
than  his  work,"  Eucken  added  "Man- 
kind is  more  than  his  culture."  It  is 
a  Lebensanschatunff/  rather  than  a 
Weltanschauung  that  he  teaches,  for 
to  him  a  theory  of  life  is  more  im- 
portant than  a  theory  of  the  cosmos. 
These  are  merely  a  few  fragmen- 
tary thoughts  that  I  gathered  in  that 
memorable  hour.  Of  no  value  in  them- 
selves, I  .give  them  merely  to  prove 
that  I  got  something  out  of  the  lee- 
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ture,  for  I  never  understood  spoken 
German  until  I  heard  Eucken.  But 
even  a  deaf  man  would  have  found 
it  profitable  to  be  there.  A  second  lec- 
ture followed  immediately,  on  "Pessi- 
mism and  Optimism/'  delivered  with 
the  same  vigor  and  listened  to  with 
the  same  interest.  Professor  Eucken 
is  now  sixty-seven  years  old,  and 
would  be  Carnegied  if  he  were  in  an 
American  university,  instead  of  giv- 
ing lectures  from  7  to  9.  His  hair 
and  beard  are  pure  white,  but  set  off 
handsomely  his  pink  cheeks  and  his 
bright  blue  eyes  still  unspectacled. 

And  when  he  leaves  the  lecture 
room  he  does  not  leave  his  work,  but 
goes  to  more  of  it  at  home.  On  one 
wall  of  his  study  is  a  photograph  of 
Michael  Angelo's  "Creation,"  from 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site a  cast  of  a  section  of  the  Parthe- 
non frieze.  Between  these  is  the  desk 
of  the  man  who  has  brought  together 
the  highest  aspirations  of  Greek  and 
Christian  culture;  a  table  stacked 
high  with  papers  and  manuscripts. 

His  correspondence  is  now  volu- 
minous, but  he  answers  all  letters 
promptly  and  carefully,  writing  his 
replies  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  with 
a  pen.  He  receives  all  visitors  and 
will  talk  of  his  philosophy  to  a  single 
auditor  with  the  same  unwearied  en- 
thusiasm as  to  an  audience.  Even 
those  who  are  repelled  by  the  severity 
of  his  literary  style  are  attracted  by 
the  charm  of  his  personality,  and  this 
accounts  in  large  part  for  his  devoted 
following  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

After  granting  me  an  interview 
which  took  the  heart  out  of  his  after- 
noon, Professor  Eucken  returned 
good  for  evil  by  inviting  me  to  dinner 
in  the  evening,  when  I  found  that  the 
lady  on  my  right  was  from  Nebraska 
and  the  one  on  my  left  from  Switzer- 
land, while  around  the  table  I  saw  a 
young  Boer  from  the  Transvaal,  a 
don  from  Oxford,  a  professor  from 
Tokyo,  and  representatives  of  I  don't 
know  how  many  other  nationalities. 

The  extension  of  the  influence  of 
Professor  Eucken  thru  this  hearty 
hospitality  is  due  largely  to  his  wife. 
Frau  Eucken,  has  happily  not  con- 
fined herself  to  the  duties  which  the 


Kaiser  prescribes  as  woman's  only 
sphere,  Kirche,  Kueche  und  Kinder.* 
She  is  not  only  wife,  mother  and 
housekeeper,  but  artist  and  musician 
as  well.  Her  success  in  managing 
what  might  be  called  an  international 
salon  of  philosophy  is  facilitated  by 
her  ability  to  converse  in  many  lan- 
guages. On  account  of  the  generous 
hospitality  extended  to  students  and 
strangers  by  the  Eucken  household  a 
removal  was  made  last  year  to  a  new 
villa  in  the  suburbs.  Professor  Euck- 
en's  wife  and  daughter  are  with  him 
now  in  America. 

Eucken's  philosophy  of  life  is  dra- 
matic. His  life  has  been  undramatic; 
the  even,  ordered  course  of  the  typical 
German  professor,  made  even  more 
uneventful  by  reason  of  his  mastery 
of  the  gentle  art  of  not  making  ene- 
mies. Born  in  Aurich,  East  Friesland, 
January  5,  1846,  he  studied  at  Gottin- 
gen  under  Lotze,  and  at  Berlin  under 
Trendelenburg ;  taught  for  four  years 
in  a  gymnasium;  then  for  three  years 
in  the  University  of  Basel ;  in  1874 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Jena, 
where  he  has  ever  since  remained,  in 
spite  of  calls  to  larger  institutions. 
His  inner  life  has  been  as  uneventful 
as  its  external  aspects;  continuous, 
methodical,  logical  development  of 
thought,  without  leaps  or  backslid- 
ings. 

First,  in  1878,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations in  the  study  of  the  concepts 
of  philosophy  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  President  Porter.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  ready  to  outline 
his  own  guiding  theory  in  a  volume 
bearing  the  characteristically  Ger- 
manic title  of  "A  Prologomena  for  the 
Investigation  of  the  Unity  of  the  Spir- 
itual Life  in  the  Consciousness  and 
Acts  of  Mankind."  From  this  stand- 
point of  the  unique  significance  of  the 
spiritual  life  he  then  reviewed  the 
whole  history  of  the  evolution  of 
philosophy  from  Plato  to  Nietzsche. 
His  purpose  in  this  work,  known  in 
English  as  "The  Problem  of  Human 
Life,"  was  as  he  explains,  "to  afford 
historical  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  conceptions  are  determined  by 

♦These    must,    I    suppose,    be    translated    Into 
English   as   "kirk,   kitchen  and  kids." 
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life,  not  life  by  conceptions/'  and 
4 'that  human  destinies  are  not  decided 
by  mere  opinions  and  whims,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  masses  of  indi- 
viduals, but  rather  that  they  are  ruled 
by  spiritual  necessities  with  a  spir- 
itual aim  and  purport,  and  that  for 
man  a  new  world  dawns,  transcend- 
ing the  merely  natural  domain — the 
world,  namely,  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  sentences  quoted  are  alone 
enough  to  show  that  Eucken's  "his- 
tory of  philosophy"  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  usually  goes  by  that 
name,  that  is  the  chronicling  .of  the 
speculations  of  successive  generations 
of  metaphysicians,  each  one  wiping 
clean  the  slate  before  he  began  to 
write.  Eucken  sees  an  aim  and  pur- 
pose in  philosophic  thought.  He  does 
not  regard  it  as  a  mere  amusement 
or  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  but 
rather  as  a  method  by  which  human- 
ity may  grow  into  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence.  The  vital  need  of  the  day, 
then,  is  to  awaken  the  present  indif- 
ferent and  busy  generation  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  supreme  importance  of 
spiritual  things  and  to  the  necessity 
of  bringing  the  Christian  religion  into 
vital  connection  with  modern  thought. 

This  is  the  task  to  which  Eucken 
devoted  his  energies  when  by  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  he  had  fully 
matured  his  views,  and  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  volumes  which  have  since 
come  from  his  pen  are  concerned  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  difficulties 
which  nowadays  impede  religious 
progress. 

The  development  of  natural  science 
and  especially  the  theory  of  evolution 
have  led  to  the  identification  of  man 
with  nature.  Yet  the  very  fact  that 
we  have  come  to  know  that  we  belong 
to  nature  shows  that  we  are  more 
than  nature. 

A  transcendence  of  nature  is  already  &c- 
complisht  in  the  process  of  thought.  A 
consideration  of  all  the  facts  leads  us  to 
the  result  that  a  life  consisting  solely  of 
nature  and  intelligence  involves  an  intoler- 
able inconsistency;  form  and  content  are 
sharply  separated  from  each  other;  thought 
is  strong  enough  to  disturb  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  with  nature,  but  is  too  weak 
to  construct  a  new  world  in  opposition  to 
it.  Life  is  in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty 


and  man  is  a  Prometheus  bound  in  that 
he  must  experience  all  the  constraint  and 
meaninglessness  of  the  life  of  nature,  and 
must  suffer  therefrom  an  increasing  pain 
without  being  able  to  change  this  state  in 
any  way.* 

From  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
history,  spiritual  impulses  arise 
which  are  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  physical  self-preservation. 
"They  force  human  activity  into  par- 
ticular channels;  they  speak  to  us 
with  a  tone  of  command  and  require 
absolute  obedience.  Neither  the  in- 
terests of  individuals  nor  those  of 
whole  classes  prevail  against  them; 
every  consideration  of  utility  vanishes 
before  their  inner  necessity."  Relig- 
ious movements  show  life  in  a  par- 
ticular form;  something  emerges  in 
it  which,  unconcerned  with  the  weal 
and  the  wo  of  man,  follows  its  own 
course  and  makes  absolute  demands. 
Man  is  not  altogether  the  creature  of 
his  environment,  nor  are  his  moral 
standards  determined  by  society.  The 
individual  is  able  in  the  light  of  his 
own  conscience  to  approve  and  value 
something  which  all  around  him  re- 
ject; and  conversely  to  condemn  and 
reject  something  which  all  around 
him  esteem  and  respect.  This  opposi- 
tion of  individuals  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  social  environment  has 
been  the  main  source  of  all  inner 
progress  in  matters  of  morality. 

This  line  of  thought  leads  Eucken 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  new  life  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  nature  arises  in  our 
soul.  The  spiritual  life  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  a  gradual  development  from 
the  life  of  nature,  but  has  an  inde- 
pendent origin  and  evolves  new  pow- 
ers and  standards.  We  must  recognize 
in  the  spiritual  life  a  universal  life 
which  transcends  man,  is  shared  by 
him  and  raises  him  to  itself.  The  phil- 
osophical treatment  of  history  ought 
first  of  all  to  trace  the  liberation  of 
life  from  the  mere  human ;  the  inner 
elevation  of  our  being  to  a  more  than 
human. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  how 
man  attains  the  spiritual  life,  Euckrn 
steers  carefully  between  the  position 
of  Buddhism,   that  each   man   must 


•Life's   Basis  and   Life's  Ideal,  p.   118, 
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work  out  his  own  salvation  without 
any  aid  from  above,  and  the  extreme 
Calvinistic  position,  that  man  is 
purely  passive  and  altogether  unde- 
serving. Or  to  quote  his  own  words : 

It  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  in 
all  the  spiritual  movement  which  appears 
in  the  domain  of  man,  there  is  a  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  world;  as  merely  human 
power  cannot  lead  the  whole  to  new  hights, 
in  all  development  of  the  spiritual  life  the 
communication  of  the  new  world  must  pre- 


essential  activity.  But  Eucken's  ob- 
jection to  Pragmatism  is  stated  in 
the  following  language : 

Pragmatism,  which  has  recently  made 
so  much  headway  among  English-speaking 
peoples  and  beyond  them,  is  more  inclined 
to  shape  the  world  and  life  in  accordance 
with  human  conditions  and  needs  than  to 
invest  spiritual  activity  with  an  independ- 
ence in  relation  to  these,  and  apply  its 
standards  to  the  testing  and  sifting  of  the 
whole  content  of  human  life. 


FRAU  EUCKEN  IN  THE  DINING    ROOM  OF  VILLA  EUCKEN 


cede  the  activity  of  man.  At  the  same  time 
where  we  are  concerned  with  a  life  that  is 
independent,  and  of  which  the  activity  is 
conscious  and  self-determined,  the  change 
cannot  possibly  merely  happen  to  man;  it 
must  be  taken  up  by  his  own  activity;  it 
needs  his  own  decision  and  acceptance. 

Only  thru  ceaseless  activity  can  life  re- 
main at  the  hight  to  which  it  has  attained. 

This  leads  to  the  distinctive  form 
of  Eucken's  philosophy  of  life,  known 
as  Activism.  This  is  like  Pragmatism 
in  its  rejection  of  the  mere  intellec- 
tualistic  view  of  life  and  in  basing 
truth  upon  a  more  spontaneous  and 


At  its  highest,  religion  has  always  been 
concerned  with  winning  a  new  world  and  a 
new  humanity,  not  with  the  achievement  of 
something  within  the  old  world  and  for  the 
old  humanity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Eucken  does 
not  fall  in  with  the  tendency  of  the 
times  to  subordinate  the  individual  to 
society.  The  spiritual  life  springs  up, 
not  in  the  "social  consciousness, "  but 
in  the  soul  of  the  individual,  elevating 
his  spiritual  nature  above  all  environ- 
ment. But  such  a  person  is  guarded 
against  the  arrogance  of  a  superman 
by  realizing  that  this  superiority  is 
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not  due  to  personal  merit,  but  solely 
to  the  presence  of  the  spiritual  world. 

This,  as  Eucken  recognizes,  may  be 
called  a  form  of  mysticism,  but  it  dif- 
fers decidedly  from  the  older  mysti- 
cism in  some  important  respects.  It  is 
not  Quietism,  but  its  opposite,  Activ- 
ism. Eucken  does  not  regard  the  indi- 
vidual as  seeking  a  peaceful  haven 
by  absorption  into  the  infinite;  on 
the  contrary,  the  infinite  enters  the 
individual  and  rouses  him  to  intensest 
and  creative  activity. 

Here  Eucken  shows  a  striking  sim- 
ilarity to  Bergson.  The  Geistesleben 
might  be  regarded  as  a  higher  devel- 
opment or  manifestation  of  the  elan 
vital.  Both  involve  the  conception  of 
an  upward  impulse  acting  at  individ- 
ual points  which  thus  become  centers 
of  spontaneous  vital  activity.  It  is 
curious  that  this  view,  so  characteris- 
tically modern  and  as  novel  as  any- 
thing can  be  in  the  realm  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  should  have  sim- 
ultaneously and  independently  been 
made  a  fundamental  doctrine  by  two 
philosophers  so  unlike  in  tempera- 
ment and  training,  the  French  phil- 
osopher starting  from  the  standpoint 
of  mathematical  physics  and  Spen- 
cerian  evolution,  and  the  German 
from  academic  metaphysics  and 
Christian  theology.  Such  a  coinci- 
dence, as  well  as  the  reception  which 
the  teachings  of  Bergson  and  Eucken 
have  received  in  many  lands,  show 
that  their  common  principle  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Eucken  and  Bergson  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Columbia  University  last 
week. 

It  might  be  feared  that  Eucken, 
emphasizing  as  he  does  the  individ- 
ualistic origin  of  religious  inspiration 
and  realizing  as  he  does  the  injury 
done  to  the  Christian  cause  by  cling- 
ing to  antiquated  formulas  and  me- 
dieval conceptions,  would  be  inclined 
to  undervalue  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  to  advocate  too  violent  a 
break  with  historic  Christianity.  But 
here  again  his  moderation  and  sanity 
are  manifest.  He  cannot  be  called 
orthodox  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
establisht  Lutheran  Church.  He 
agrees    entirely   with    his   colleague 


Haeckel  in  condemning  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  but  for  opposite 
reasons ;  Haeckel  because  the  Church 
receives  thereby  artificial  support; 
Eucken  because  the  Church  is  there- 
by hampered  in  its  freedom  of  devel- 
opment. 

He  never,  however,  falls  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  a  "new"  relig- 
ion can  be  made  to  order  to  suit  the 
times,  or  even  the  needs  of  any  one 
person.  He  finds  in  historic  Chris- 
tianity all  the  essentials  of  a  perma- 
nent and  universal  religion,  capable, 
when  properly  understood  and  pre- 
sented, of  satisfying  the  severe  re- 
quirements of  modern  thought  and 
feeling.  But  this  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plisht  by  merely  eliminating  what- 
ever the  modern  mind  finds  objection- 
able. 

A  religion  is  not  primarily  a  mere  theory 
concerning  things  human  and  divine — such 
a  theory  can,  of  course,  be  quite  easily  put 
together  with  a  little  ingenuity — it  discloses 
ultimate  revelations  of  the  spiritual  life, 
further  developments  of  reality,  great  or- 
ganizations of  living  energy,  movements,  in 
a  word,  which  have  convulsed  the  age  in 
which  they  came  victoriously  to  birth,  and 
have  subsequently  proved  themselves  strong 
enough  to  attract  large  portions  of  man- 
kind, weld  each  of  these  inwardly  together, 
and  set  an  invisible  world  before  it  as  the 
main  basis  of  life.  In  such  upheavals  of  the 
life  of  the  people  there  is  opened  a  rich 
mine  of  fact  which  becomes  the  property 
of  all  men,  and  includes  valuable  experi- 
ences of  humanity  as  a  whole.  He  who 
would  cut  himself  off  from  this  great 
stream  of  experience,  inward  as  well  as  out- 
ward, will  soon  find  out  how  little  the  iso- 
lated individual  can  do  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  what 
tradition  hands  down,  no  less  easy  to  draw 
up  vague  views  of  one's  own,  but  how  im- 
mense is  the  distance  which  separates  pro- 
cedure such  as  this  from  the  creative 
effort  which  urges  its  sure  way  forward, 
from  the  synthesis  which  embraces  all 
men's  lives  and  exercises  an  elemental  com- 
pulsion upon  them.* 

Eucken's  clairvoyant  faith  sees 
thru  the  present  anti-religious  atmos- 
phere the  dawning  of  a  hew  ^era  in 
which  the  spiritual  life  shall  again 
be  dominant.  Yet  no  one  has  recog- 
nized more  clearly  the  alienation  of 

^Christianity  and  the  Neiv  Idealism,  p.  146. 
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the  Church  from  the  cultural  and  the 
practical  life  of  the  day.  This  chasm 
is  no  doubt  greater  in  Germany, 
where  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  are  state  institutions  and 
identified  with  reactionary  elements, 
than  it  is  in  our  own  country,  where 
there  is  fortunately  no  Church,  but 
many  churches,  all  equally  free  to 
adapt  themselves  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  to  prove  themselves  useful 
to  society  in  their  own  way.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  churches 
are  not  availing  themselves  of  this 
exceptional  freedom  and  do  not  show 
the  originality  and  diversity  which  is 
characteristic  of  life  and  growth. 

Eucken  is  conciliatory,  but  no  com- 
promiser. He  does  not  solicit  for  re- 
ligion a  humble  place  in  modern  life 
by  using  arguments  like  those  em- 
ployed in  the  sale  of  "patent  medi- 
cines/' that  it  is  innocuous  at  the 
least  and  may  somehow  do  some  good. 
He  meets  modern  science  upon  her 
own  ground.  He  claims  for  religion 
an  equal  practicality  and  efficiency; 
he  demands  for  it  a  greater  certitude 
and  he  is  willing,  as  Jesus  was  will- 
ing, to  put  it  to  the  pragmatic  test. 

Since  we  have  found  that  religion  is 
linked  thus  closely  with  the  whole,  we  need 
not  make  any  timid  compromise  with  cer- 
tain superficial  contemporary  movements 
and  content  ourselves  with  a  lower  degree 
of  certainty,  saying,  for  instance,  that  we 
can  never  altogether  eliminate  the  subjec- 
tive element,  and  that  religious  truths  can 
never  have  the  certainty  of  such  formulae 
as  2x2=4.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain 
that  it  is  a  very  poor  conception  of  reli- 
gion which  deems  any  certainty  superior 
to  hers,  and  does  not  claim  for  her  truth 
a  far  more  primary  certainty  than  that  of 
the  formula  2x2=4.  Only  a  shallow  and 
perverse  conception  of  truth  can  allow  the 
certainty  of  the  part  to  exceed  the  certainty 
of  the  whole.* 

Either  religion  is  merely  a  product  of 
human  wishes  and  ideas  under  the  sanction 
of  tradition  and  social  convention — and  then 
neither  art  nor  might  nor  cunning  can  pre- 
vent so  frail  a  fabrication  from  being 
whelmed  by  the  advancing  spiritual  tide — 
or  else  religion  is  based  on  facts  of  a  supra- 
human  order,  and  in  that  case  the  most  vio- 
lent onslaught  cannot  shake  her;  rather  will 

*  Christianity  and  the  Neiv  Idealism,  p.   28. 


it  help  her  in  the  end,  thru  all  the  stress 
and  toil  of  human  circumstance,  to  discover 
where  her  true  strength  lies,  and  to  ex- 
press in  purer  ways  the  eternal  truth  that 
is  in  her.f 

HOW    TO    READ    EUCKEN. 

Eucken  is  not  a  man  of  one  book.  He  has  put 
forth  his  ideas  in  many  different  forms ;  large 
volumes  and  little,  works,  historical,  expository, 
argumentative,  theoretical  and  practical,  but  his 
point  of  view  has  remained  thruout  his  long 
productive  career  essentially  unchanged,  and  is  so 
clearly  indicated  in  all  his  works  that  one  may 
be  sure  of  obtaining  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  philosophy  from  whatever  volume  he  se- 
lects. If,  however,  I  am  expected  to  prescribe  a. 
particular  book  as  an  introduction  to  Eucken,  I 
should  say  that  the  general  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  religion— 
and  one  who  is  not  interested  in  that  would  not 
care  to  read  Eucken  anyway — would  find  Chris~ 
tianity  and  the  New  Idealism  (translated  by 
Lucy  Judge  Gibson  and  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson. 
Harper,  75  cents)  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  small  volume,  as  easy  reading  as  any- 
thing of  Eucken's,  and  discusses  frankly  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  religious  thought  and  indicates  what 
he  believes  the  churches  ought  to  discard  and 
what  they  must  maintain  of  their  inberited  doc- 
trines and  forms.  The  Truth  of  Religion  (trans- 
lated by  W.  Tudor  Jones.  Putnain,  $3.50)  covers 
similar  ground,  but  in  a  more  thoro  and  theoreti- 
cal  manner. 

The  volumes  entitled  in  their  English  version 
The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Life  (Gibson  trans- 
lation. Macmillan,  $1.25)  ;  The  Life  of  the  Spirit 
(translated  by  F.  L.  Pogson.  Putnam,  $1.50), 
are  intended  for  the  non-philosophical  reader ; 
while  Life's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideals  (translated 
by  Alban  G.  Widgery.  Macmillan,  $2.50)  ;  Main 
Currents  of  Modem  Thought:  A  Study  of  the 
Spiritual  and  Intellectual  Movements  of  the  Pres- 
ent Day  (translated  by  Meyrick  Booth.  Scribner, 
$4)  ;  and  The  Contest  for  the  Spiritual  Life  (Put- 
nam, $3.50)  are  of  a  more  technical  chax*acter. 

The  Problem  of  Human  Life  as  Viewed  by 
Great  Thinkers  from  Plato  to  the  Present  Time 
(translated  by  Williston  S.  Hough  and  W.  R. 
Boyce  Gibson.  Scribner,  $2)  differs  decidedly  from 
the  ordinary  history  of  philosophy  in  that  the 
author  is  not  trying  to  set  at  odds  and  overthrow 
the  successive  philosophers,  but  is  seeking  for 
whatever  in  them  is  good  and  permanent,  finally 
coming  to  "see  them  linked  together  as  workers 
in  one  common  task :  the  task  of  building  up  a 
spiritual  world  within  the  realm  of  human  life, 
of  proving  our  existence  to  be  both  spiritual  and 
natural." 

Single  lectures  and  articles  by  Eucken  readily 
accessible  in  English  are  :  Religion  and  Life  (Put- 
nam, 50  cents)  ;  Back  to  Religion  (Pilgrim  Press, 
35  cents)  ;  Can  We  Still  Be  Christians  f  (Macmil- 
lan) ;  Naturalism  or  Idealism  (the  Nobel  Lec- 
ture). 

The  titles  of  Eucken's  chief  works  in  German 
and  in  the  English  versions  are  as  follows :  Die 
Grundbegriffc  der  Gegenwart  (The  Main  Cur- 
rents of  Modern  Thought),  1878;  Die  Einheit  des 
Geisteslebcns  in  Bexcusstsein  und  Tat  der  Mensch- 
heit,  1888;  Die  Lcbcnsanschauunnen  der  Grossen 
Denker  (The  Problem  of  Human  Life),  1890; 
Der  Kampf  um  cincn  geistigen  Lcbcnsinhalt,  1896  ; 
Der  Wahrhi Msgehalt  der  Religion  (The  Truth  of 
Religion),  1901:  Grundlinicn  riiur  n<u<n  Lebcnsan- 
schauung    (Life's    Basis    and    Life's    Ideal),    1907; 
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Hauptprobleme       der       Religionsphilosophie       der  Life,"    by    W.    Fite,    The   Nation,   vol.    95,    p.    29 ; 

Gegemvart    (Christianity   and   the   New   Idealism),  "Eucken's  New  Gospel  of  Activism,"   Current  Lit- 

1907 ;   Sinn  und   Wert   des   Lebens    (The  Meaning  erature,    vol.     53,    p.    67 ;    "Idealism     of    Rudolf 

and    Value    of    Life),    1905;    Einfuhrung    in    eine  Eucken,"  by  S.   H.  Mellone,  International  Journal 

Philosophie    des    Geisteslebens    (The    Life    of    the  of  Ethics,  vol.  21,  p.  15. 

Spirit),  1908;  Erkennen  und  Leben  (Knowledge  There  are  two  excellent  expositions  of  Eucken's 
and  Life),  1912,  will  soon  appear  in  English  trans-  philosophy  in  English,  by  his  students  and  trans- 
lation, lators :  Rudolf  Eucken's  Philosophy  of  Life,  by 
Of  the  numerous  books  and  articles  about  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson  (Macmillan,  $1.40),  and  An 
Eucken  which  have  appeared  in  Europe,  it  will  Interpretation  of  Rudolf  Eucken's  Philosophy,  by 
be  sufficient  to  mention:  Rudolf  Eucken.  Die  W.  Tudor  Jones  (Putnam).  The  latter  has  the 
Erneuerer  des  deutschen  Idealismus,  by  Theodor  advantage  of  being  the  latest,  and  it  was  pub- 
Kappstein  (Berlin-Schoneberg.  Bucherlag  der  lisht  last  fall.  A  briefer  compendium,  Eucken:  A 
"Hilfe."  M.  1.50)  ;  Rudolf  Eucken's  Werk,  Eine  Philosophy  of  Life,  by  A.  J.  Jones,  has  recently 
neue  idealistische  Lbsung  des  Lebensproblems,  by  appeared  in  a  series  of  handy  volumes  known  as 
Kurt  Kesseler  (Bunzlau  :  Kreuschmer,  1911)  ;  "The  People's  Books"  (New  York:  Dodge  Pub.  Co. 
Eucken's   dramatische   Lebensphilosophie,   by    Otto  20  cents). 

Braun    (Ztsch.  f.  Philos.  und  Phil.  Kritik,  1909)  ;  

Rudolf    Eucken's    ChristentJium,    by    Ludwig    von 

GreUX4Te  BM^uaoW    Bucuen,    by  Former  articles  of  this  series  of  "Twelve 

Emile  Boutroux  (Acad.  d.  Sci.  mos.  et  pol.,  1910).  Major  Prophets  of  Today"  have  appeared  in 

It    is    unnecessary    to    give    a    list    of    articles  THE     INDEPENDENT,     as     follows:     Maurice 

about  Eucken  in  American  magazines  because  any  Maptprlinck     Mav  4     1911-   Henri   Bere*son 

library  that  contains  the  files  will  have  a  period!-  MaetenincK,   iviay  4,   lyii,   nenri  tfergson, 

cal   index,   but  a   few    references   may   be   given:  June   8,    1911;    Henri    Pomcare,   October  5, 

"Religious  Philosophy  of  Eucken,"  Harvard  Theo-  1911;   Elie  Metchnikoff,  December  7,  1911; 

logical  Review,  vol.   2, _  p.   465 >    (1909)  ; ."Eucken  wilhelm     Ostwald,     May     2,     1912;     Ernst 

and    St.    Paul,"    by    Richard    Roberts,    Contempo-  ^        ,    ,     .  ,   OQ    1Cl1r> 

ranj  Review,  vol.  97,  p.  71 ;  "Religious  Philosophy  JiaeCKei,  AUgUSt  ZZ,  lyiz. 
of  Eucken,"  by  Baron  F.  von  Hiigel,  Hibbert  Jour- 
nal,    vol.    10,    p.    660 ;    "Eucken's    Philosophy    of  New  York  City. 


At  Virtue's  Booth 

By  Willard  A.  Wattles 

Ye  have  read  of  the  fabled  city  where  Folly  cries  her  ware, 
The  bartering  crimson  goddess  who  laughs  thru  Vanity  Fair, 
And  dread,  they  say,  is  the  danger  that  lurks  in  her  shining  hair. 

And  they  say,  the  goodly  people  who  pass  on  the  other  side, 
That  the  scarlet  robes  of  Folly  and  the  pomp  of  her  purple  pride 
Are  damp  with  a  nameless  vintage  that  the  strength  of  men  has  dyed. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  goodly  who  seek  the  sheltered  fold, 
And  better  it  were  that  no  man  filled  a  crimson  lap  with  gold ; 
But  what  of  the  price  at  another  fair  where  other  toys  are  sold  ? 

I  have  not  bartered  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  yet  at  Virtue's  booth 
I  pay  a  bitterer  price  than  that  for  an  emptier  gaud,  forsooth, 
When  I  fling  on  the  pitiless  counter  there  the  lonely  coin  of  youth. 

There  are  days  of  toil,  there  are  nights  when  sleep  and  the  graciousness 

of  rest 
Sit  wide-eyed  on  the  pillow  where  my  burning  cheek  has  prest, 
And  I  lie  with  empty  arms  awake  who  might  sleep  on  Folly's  breast. 

I  would  not  buy  in  Vanity  Fair  for  all  of  her  crimson  cheat; 

Yet  I  am  not  of  the  goodly  throng  who  pass  on  perfect  feet, 

For  I  know  that  Folly's  face  is  fair  and  I  know  that  her  voice  is  sweet. 

Amherst,  Mass.  " 
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What  is  Poetry? 

By  Joaquin  Miller 


[An  editorial  in  this  issue  is  devoted  to  our  late  contributor.  From  the  scores  of  arti- 
cles contributed  by  Joaquin  Miller  to  our  pages  we  have  chosen  parts  of  two  essays 
entitled  as  above.  The  best  idea  of  the  poet  will  be  gained  by  a  reading  of  his  own  work, 
but  next  to  this  nothing  is  more  essential  than  the  theory  upon  which  he  worked  and  by 
which  he  tested  the  poetry  of  other  writers.  The  articles  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
contribution  were  publisht  in  The  Independent  tor  June  12  and  June  19,  1STD. — 
— Editor.] 


I  do  not  undertake  to  say  who  is 
a  poet  or  who  is  not  a  poet.  I  have 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  audacity 
for  this.  You  have  a  thousand  teach- 
ers and  interpreters  of  the  books  of 
men  abler  than  I. 

I  will  go  fur- 
ther back,  and 
look  not  into  the 
books  of  men, 
but  into  the  book 
of  Nature,  of 
which  all  the 
books  of  men  are 
at  best  only 
feeble  interpreta- 
tions. 

"Heard  melo- 
dies are  sweet, 
but  unheard  mel- 
odies are  sweet- 
er." Written 
poems  are  deli- 
c  i  o  u  s  ,  but  un- 
written poems 
are  divine. 

I   speak   not 
about  the  art  of 
poetry,    but    the 
inspiration 
poetry. 

The    art 


of 


of 


poetry    is    found 

in  books ;  the  inspiration  of  poetry  is 

found  only  in  Nature. 

This  book,  the  book  of  Nature,  I 
studied  in  the  wilderness  like  a  monk 
for  many  years.  And  yet  I  do  not  de- 
spise the  books  of  man.  All  religions, 
said  the  great  Chinese  philosopher, 
are  good.  The  only  difference  is  some 
religions  are  better  than  others,  and 
the  apparent  merit  of  each  depends 
largely  upon  a  man's  capacity  for  un- 
derstanding it.  This  is  true  of  poetry. 


rOAQUIN   MILLER    IN   HIS   PKIMK 


All  poetry  is  good,  written  or  un- 
written. I  never  read  a  poem  in  my 
life  that  did  not  have  some  merit  and 
teach  some  sweet  lesson. 

To  me  a  poem  must  be  a  picture; 
and  it  must  be  a 
picture  if  a  good 
poem,  so  simple 
that  I  can  under- 
stand it  at  a 
glance,  and  see  it 
and  remember  it, 
as  I  would  see 
and  remember  a 
good  sunset. 

I  also  demand 
that  it  shall  be 
lofty  in  senti- 
ment and  sub- 
lime in  expres- 
sion. The  only 
rule  I  have  for 
measuring  the 
merits  of  a  writ- 
ten poem  is  by 
the  hold  that  it 
takes  on  my  mind 
and  memory.  I  do 
not  want  to  re- 
member  the 
words,  but  I  do 
demand  that  it 
remain  with  me 
a  picture"  and  become  a  part  of  my 
existence.  Take,  for  example,  this 
familiar  verse  from  Mr.  Longfellow: 
And   the   night   shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And    the   cares   that   infest   the    day 
Shall   fold   up   their  tents   like   the   Arabs, 
And  silently  steal  away. 

There  is  ;a  picture  that  will  depart 
from  no  impressible  clay. 

The  poem  of  Evangeline  is  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures.  I  never  read 
Evangeline  but  once — it  is  a  waste  of 
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time  to  look  twice  at  a  sunset;  but  I 
believe  I  can  see  every  picture  in  that 
poem  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  been 
the  unhappy  Acadian,  for  here  the 
author  has  called  in  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  poem. 
When  the  great  epic  of  this  new  solid 
Saxon  tongue  comes  to  be  written  it 
will  embrace  all  that  this  poem  em- 
braces. New  and  unnamed  lands; 
ships  on  the  sea ;  the  still  deep  waters 
hidden  away  in  a  deep  and  voiceless 
continent;  the  fresh  and  fragrant 
wilderness ;  the  curling  smoke  of  the 
camp-fire;  action,  movement,  jour- 
neys; the  presence,  the  inspiring 
presence  of  woman;  the  ennobling 
sentiment  of  love,  devotion,  and  de- 
votion to  the  death;  faith  and  hope 
and  charity;  and  all  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  bent  arch  of  heaven. 

For  no  great  poem  has  ever  been 
or  ever  will  be  confined  in  a  parlor; 
or  even  fashioned  from  a  city.  There 
it  not  room  for  it  there.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  grow  a  California  pine 
in  the  shell  of  a  peanut.  Homer's 
Odyssey,  out  of  which  have  grown 
books  enough  to  cover  the  earth, 
owes  its  immortality  to  all  this  and 
its  outdoor  exercise.  When  this  land 
is  once  more  a  wilderness  and  our 
language  has  perished  from  the  earth, 
so  far  as  I  can  guess,  there  is  no  liv- 
ing Saxon  poet  will  endure  the  con- 
suming fire  of  translation,  like  the  old 
Greeks,  except  perhaps  Walt  Whit- 
man. He  cannot  be  made  more  rugged 
or  more  rough  than  he  is,  and  there 
is  for  him  a  large  probability  of  pol- 
ish in  translation. 

I  was  once  riding  alone  over  the 
mountains  of  Durango,  in  North 
Mexico,  when  I  was  overtaken  by 
what  I  thought  to  be  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. There  was  no  escaping  them — 
there  was  but  this  one  mountain  road 
climbing  up  the  back  of  the  great, 
steep,   rugged   mountain;   and   so   I 


did  the  best  I  could — joined  them  and 
fell  into  conversation  with  the  leader, 
half  expecting  all  the  time  to  be 
murdered. 

At  last,  as  we  climbed  the  lofty 
summit  and  looked  down  over  the 
rich  valley,  with  its  cool  waters  wind- 
ing thru  it,  this  black,  hard-looking 
Mexican  reined  his  mule,  lifted  his 
hat,  and,  looking  over  the  valley,  ex- 
claimed: Que  hermosa!  "How  beau- 
tiful!" I  felt  no  fear  after  that. 
We  slept  together  that  night ;  and  he 
told  me,  this  man  who  could  not  read, 
many  pretty  things  for  my  book. 

To  these  poets ;  these  lovers  of  the 
beautiful ;  these  silent  thinkers ;  these 
mighty  mountaineers,  far  away  from 
the  rush  and  the  roar  of  commerce; 
these  men  who  have  room  and 
strength  and  the  divine  audacity  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves  —  to 
these  men,  who  dare  to  have  a  heart 
and  enthusiasm,  who  lovekthe  beauti- 
ful world  that  the  Creator  made  for 
them,  I  look  for  the  leaven  of  our  loaf. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  secret 
of  happiness — a  secret  that  no  navi- 
gator ever  brought  from  the  sea;  a 
a  secret  that  no  merchant  prince  was 
ever  rich  enough  to  purchase?  I  will 
tell  you.  The  secret  of  happiness  is 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
Nature ;  the  appreciation  of  God's  un- 
written poetry.  Ah!  you  are  disap- 
pointed. You  expected  me  to  tell  you 
how  to  make  a  fortune,  how  to  be 
famous.  Do  not  be  mistaken.  The  se- 
cret of  happiness  is  the  love  of  the 
beautiful;  the  secret  of  happiness  is 
the  appreciation  of  unwritten  poetry. 

I  would  say:  Learn  to  read  the 
book  of  Nature  every  day  around 
you — all  is  open  before  you ;  and  then 
the  books  of  men  will  be  simple 
things.  The  greater  includes  the  less. 

Love  and  comprehend  beauty;  for 
then  you  will  love  and  comprehend 
the  world. 


Old  Masters  in  America 


The  Loan  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  Paintings 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 

By  David  C.  Preyer 


Gems  of  the  first  water,.. the  jewels 
of  the  European  schools  of  art,  are 
the  paintings  now  on  view  at  the 
Metropolitan     Museum,     loaned    by 


seum,  but  which  are  still  in  storage. 
The  fine,  square  gallery  where  they 
are  arranged  becomes  a  temple  of 
the  ideal  and  of  beauty,  that  beauty 


HOPPNER'S   "SETTING   SUN" 
A    fine    example    of    English    eighteenth    century  art — pleasing  if   posturing.   This   portrait  of   the 
Godsal  children  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1789  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  painter 
scarcely  less  markedly  British  than  Romney  himself. 


Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  its  presi- 
dent. The  thirty  paintings  displayed 
are  a  selection  from  the  treasures, 
estimated  to  exceed  fifty  million  dol- 
lars in  value,  which  have  recently 
been  loaned  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  the  mu- 


which  pleases  the  senses  and  ap- 
peals to  the  intellect,  which  is  the 
highest  mission  of  art.  There  is  here 
perfect  symmetry,  unity  of  spirit, 
exquisite  harmony  of  form  and  color, 
only  here  and  there  rising  to  pomp 
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and  splendor,  but  all  giving  blissful 
repose,  kindling  the  admiration  for 
art  which  idealizes  nature. 

The  great  Raphael  altarpiece  al- 
lures us  first.  Its  divine  purity  of  ex- 
pression, the  subdued  wealth  of  its 
colors  silvered  by 
the  light  beyond, 
the  glorious 
beauty  of  the 
Madonna  and 
saintly  women, 
offset  by  the  ear- 
nest dignity  of 
the  Apostles,  and 
then  the  ineffable 
charm  of  the  two 
infants,  make 
this  early  work 
one  of  Raphael's 
masterpieces.  He 
was  but  twenty- 
two  and  had  not 
yet  acquired  the 
greater  floridity 
of  style  which 
came  later.  It  is 
an  example  of 
Raphael's  most 
careful  work,  ex- 
quisite in  finish 
and  delicacy  of 
modeling. 

This  panel  was 
painted  in  1505 
for  the  nuns  of 
St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  in  Peru- 
gia, in  whose  con- 
vent it  adorned 
the  altar  for  al- 
m  o  s  t  two  cen- 
turies. But  the 
good  nuns  be- 
came    poor    and 

-,       i    l  "n    j-i      .  he  happened  to  covet. 

had  to  sell  their 

treasured  painting,  in  1677,  to  pay 
their  debts.  Thus  it  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  noble  Roman  house  of 
Colonna,  for  which  it  is  usually  called 
the  Colonna  Raphael.  They  retained 
it  for  another  century,  when  it  was 
sold  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
at  Naples;  and  after  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  it  was  sold,  in  1896,  in 


A    PASTEL    BY    LA    TOUR 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  one  of  his  best  pro- 
ductions, this  portrait  of  Mme.  de  Mondonville 
has  a  history.  -  Painted  in  1753,  it  was  exposed 
that  year  in  the  Salon  of  the  Louvre.  Several 
years  earlier,  the  artist  had  executed  a  portrait 
of  M.  de  Mondonville,  one  of  his  best  friends. 
The  wife  of  this  friend,  in  suggesting  that  he  un- 
dertake her  own  portrait,  added  that  she  could 
pay  only  25  louis  for  it.  La  Tour  went  to  work, 
but  when  the  charming  p6gfaagPt 'had  been  finished, 
and  its  subject  sent  him  tbejg^pmey  at  the  bottom 
of  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  he " returned  it.  There- 
upon Mme.  de  Mondonville  sent  him  a  silver  dish, 
of  a  kind  which  she  had  observed  to  be  lacking  in 
his  table  service,  and  30  louis  in  value.  The  dish. 
too.  was  returned,  with  word  that  La  Tour  valued 
his  work  at  1200  livres.  This  spirit  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  Chardin,  a  contemporary, 
whose  pastels  are  not  equal  to  La  Tour's  in 
ouality,  but  whose  oil  paintings  command  a  far 
higher  appreciation — and  price,  too.  Chardin  let 
admiring  friends  have  his  productions  at  any  price 
at  all,  or  even  in  exchange  for  a   waistcoat  which 


LondGn,  and  a  few  years  later  it  came 
into  Mr.  Morgan's  possession. 

When  we  stand  before  such  a  su- 
perb work  of  art  we  are  most  power- 
fully imprest  with  its  beauty  and 
magnificence — but  we  can't  help,  at 

least  in  this  case, 
to  let  the  gross 
thoughts  of  its 
material  value 
creep  in.  For  the 
fact  is  that  this 
painting  before 
us  is  the  most 
valuable  single 
w  o  r  k  ^of  art  in 
America.  When 
we  consider  that 
thirty  years  ago 
the  British  Na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  Gallery 
bought  the  Ansi- 
dei  Madonna 
from  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  for 
$  3  5  0 , 0  0  0  —  a 
work  painted 
about  the  same 
period,  but  not  as 
fine  as  o  u.r  s — - 
then  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is  a 
fair  estimate  to 
m  a  k  e — which, 
however,  is  quite 
unnecessary,  for 
it  is  really  not  for 
sale. 

Another  Ital- 
ian painting  here 
is  by  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  who  paint- 
ed a  half  century 
before  Raphael. 
This  arrange- 
m  e  n  t  of  Saints 
with  Donors  has  not  yet  developed  to 
a  harmonious,  cohesive  composition ; 
still  Filippo  was  the  first  who  had  di- 
rect recourse  to  the  individual  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ideal.  He  it  was  who 
brought  the  human  type  into  art,  in 
exchange  for  that  ideal  but  conven- 
tional type  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, Fra  Angelico  and  Masaccio. 


RAPHAEL'S  "MADONNA  OF  SAINT  A.NTHONY" 

This  painting  is  known  also  as  the  Ripalda  or  Colouna  Raphael,  and  is  described  by  the  English  press  as 
"probably  the  first  great  work  of  this  master  to  cross  the  Atlantic."  It  dates  from  1501  V 
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Among  the  seven  or  eight  Dutch 
and  Flemish  paintings  I  single  out  a 
masterful  work  by  Meindert  Hobbe- 
ma,  so  characteristic  of  the  land- 
scape art  of  the  Low  Lands.  It  is  a 
transcript  of  the  peaceful  beauty  of 
nature  given  by  a  simple,  serious  and 
strong  man.  The  warm  green  of  the 
trees,  the  tintling,  golden  sun  rays 
playing  around 
the  trunks,  the 
glimpse  of  far- 
off  meadows,  and 
the  typical  Dutch 
sky,  full  of  clouds 
and  still  brilliant 
with  light,  it  all 
gives  us  the  at- 
mosphere of  out 
of  door  s — we 
sense  the  smell 
of  the  earth,  and 
our  hearts  ex- 
pand as  we  gaze 
into  the  immense 
vault  that  arches 
over  forest  and 
field. 

There  are  also 
five  portraits. 
The  famous 
"Nicolas  Ruts/' 
by  Rembrandt, 
glows  in  rich  yet 
sober  color.  The 
portrait  of  "Car- 
ol i  n  a  1  Ferdi- 
nand," by  Ru- 
bens  is  most 
characteristic  of 
the  artist  in  the 


GREUZE'S    "SEWING    GIRL" 


•Be 


piquant  if  you  can't  be  true,"  counseled 
this  painter, — and  lived  up  to  the  advice.  Greuze 
is  a  Frenchman  who  had  read  his  eighteenth  cen- 
tury contemporaries :  the  Abbe"  Prevost's  novels 
and  translations  from  Richardson ;  Diderot's 
bourgeois  tales  and  tearful  comedies ;  Rousseau's 
enervating  rhetoric  and  sentimentalized  sensual- 
ity. Yet  his  artfully  contrived  naivete  is  not  with- 
out its  charm ;  and  his  young  girls  are  the  ad- 
miration of  every  undiscriminating  art-lover. 


merit.  Greuze  never  painted  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  sincerity  than 
when  his  subject  was  a  charming  lit- 
tle maid  watching  her  kitten:  "La 
Devideuse."  True,  his  work  is  weak- 
ened by  excess  of  sentiment  and  a 
leaning  to  prettiness.  The  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  is  an  un- 
usual performance  of  Carl  van  Loo, 

who  generally 
must  be  regarded 
as  an  uninspired, 
tho  skilful,  paint- 
er of  the  artifi- 
cial period  of 
Louis  XV.  Here 
we  find,  with  all 
the  delicate  frip- 
p  e  r  y  of  rustic 
custume  and  flo- 
ral basket,  no  de- 
mand of  taste 
sacrificed ;  and 
its  decorative 
quality  is  well 
kept  within  the 
bounds  of  mod- 
eration, sobriety 
and  harmony. 

The  English 
school  is  most 
numerously  rep- 
resented, and 
with  one  or  two 
exceptions  by 
portraiture.  The 
powerful  "Scene 
on  the  River 
Stour,"  by  Con- 
stable, is  note- 
worthy. 


debonair  grace  of 

the  pose  and  the  courtier's  smile  on 
his  lips.  The  two  examples  by  Van 
Dyck  are  in  his  best  manner  before 
his  excessive  facility  and  his  desire 
to  please  the  Court  at  Whitehall  made 
him  lose  the  little  sincerity  he  ever 
possest. 

A  Spanish  jewel  is  found  in  the 
"Infanta,"  by  Velasquez,  with  its 
elaborate  toilet  in  the  tiny  pomp  of 
royal  childhood. 

None  of  the  French  names  is  of  a 
very  great  painter,  and  yet  two  of 
the  examples  here  are  exceptional  in 


That  attrac- 
tive family  group,  "Lady  Betty  Delme 
and  Her  Children,"  bespeaks  the  rea- 
son why  Ruskin  spoke  of  Reynolds  as 
the  "lily  sceptered,"  for  to  all  the 
force,  and  dignity,  and  life,  and  nat- 
uralness of  these  portaits  there  is 
added  that  most  particular  distinc- 
tion: the  crown  of  grace.  We  never 
find  in  his  work  the  veneer  of  conven- 
tional elegance,  but  this  was  his  su- 
preme gift — to  present  his  people 
with  characteristic  charm  and  sim- 
plicity, always  suggestive  of  mental 
and  moral  refinement. 
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There  are  magnificent  portraits  by 
Gainsborough,  by  Romney,  Raeburn, 
and  Hoppner.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  is  the  "Miss  Farren,"  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  its  most 
natural  and  unaffected  pose,  with 
the  finest  landscape  background 
Lawrence  ever  painted.  As  a  critic 
of  the  time  observed:  "It  is  com- 
pletely Elizabeth  Farren — arch,  care- 
less, spirited,  elegant,  and  engaging." 
One  day  she  came  into  the  studio  for 
a  sitting,  and  was  about  to  remove 


her  cloak,  when  the  artist  was  so 
struck  with  her  attitude  that  he 
begged  her  to  remain  as  she  was, 
and  he  so  painted  her,  without 
sketches  or  studies — and  he  was 
twenty-one  and  never  surpast  this 
effort. 

This  wonderful  array  of  master- 
pieces gives  an  exciting  foretaste  of 
what  is  to  come  when  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Morgan  loan  shall  be 
exposed. 

New  York  City. 


The  Korean  Conspiracy  Case 

By  Albertus  Pieters 

[The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  missionary  in  Japan  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  experienced  missionaries  there ; 
and  because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Japanese  language  he  was  chosen  to  attend  the 
trial,  which  is  conducted  at  Seoul  in  the  Japanese  language,  wi:h  which  the  missionaries 
in  Korea  are  not  familiar.  Mr.  Pieters  is  very  careful  in  this  article  to  express  no  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  to  make  no  statements  not  brought  out 
in  the  trial,  as  the  case  is  now  being  tried  on  appeal  by  a  superior  court. — Editor.] 


The  trial  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Seoul,  Korea,  of  105  Koreans 
on  the  charge  of  having  conspired  to 
murder  Gen.  Terauchi,  the  Governor 
General,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
great  criminal  cases  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  at 
the  stage  now  reacht,  based  not  upon 
rumor  or  private  information,  but 
upon  the  solid  ground  of  public  pro- 
ceedings. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  is  going  on,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  explain  the  method 
of  judicial  procedure,  which  differs  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  work  on 
every  criminal  case  is  done,  of 
course,  by  the  secret  service  men, 
who  are  sure  to  be  particularly 
abundant  in  a  country  situated  as 
Korea  now  is.  These  lay  their  infor- 
mation before  the  police  and  the  sus- 
pected men  are  arrested,  without 
a  warrant  being  issued,  and  without 
any  information  being  given  the  men. 
Bail  may  be  granted  under  the  law, 
but  it  is  rather  common  for  the  court 
to  refuse  bail,  lest  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  destroy 


evidences  of  guilt.  The  men  arrested 
are  questioned  by  the  police  much  as 
with  us;  and  if  there  appears  suf- 
ficient reason  to  hold  them  they  are 
sent  to  the  Procurator's  Court  (ken- 
jit  ei,  where  that  officer,  who  corre- 
sponds to  our  prosecuting  attorney, 
conducts  a  preliminary  but  secret 
trial,  at  which  the  accused  is  exam- 
ined, but  is  not  allowed  counsel. 

If  the  procurator  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  case  against  the  prisoner, 
he  draws  up  a  brief,  setting  forth 
the  facts  as  he  believes  them  to  be, 
and  this  statement  forms  the  basis  of 
the  public  trial.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  proceedings  at  the  kenjitei  occu- 
py a  place  in  the  order  of  events 
somewhat  corresponding  to  our  grand 
jury.  The  procedure  leads  to  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  the  general 
public,  and  possibly  to  some  extent 
the  court,  is  inclined  to  view  the  in- 
dictment prepared  by  the  procurator 
rather  as  a  verdict  already  reacht 
than  as  a  question  to  be  investigated. 

The  next  step  is  the  public  trial, 
presided  over  by  a  judge  and  two 
associates,  who  render  the  verdict. 
There  is  no  jury.  The  accused  and  the 
witnesses  are  examined  by  the  pre- 
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siding  judge.  Neither  the  prosecutor 
nor  the  counsel  for  the  defense — for 
here  the  accused  is  allowed  counsel — 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Questions  asked  by  them 
are  in  the  nature  of  suggestions  to 
the  judge,  who  puts  them  to  the  wit- 
nesses. 

After  judgment  is  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  the  case  may 
go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and,  if 
important,  still  further  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation. 

Criticism  of  the  above  method  is 
obviously  out  of  place  in  discussing 
this  or  any  other  particular  case.  The 
officers  of  the  law  are  obliged  to 
administer  the  law  as  they  find 
it.  The  writer  is  not  a  lawyer,  and 
does  not  speak  with  any  special 
knowledge,  but  it  is  his  impression, 
after  more  than  twenty  years'  resi- 
dence in  Japan,  that  in  ordinary 
cases  the  ends  of  justice  are  as  well 
served  by  this  procedure  as  by  the 
methods  of  our  own  courts. 

In  the  present  case  the  activity  of 
the  detectives  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  arrests.  Some  of  those  ar- 
rested were  releast  after  the  police 
examination.  Others  were  banisht  to 
the  Island  of  Quelpart  without  public 
trial,  by  an  exercise  of  extraordinary 
power  vested  in  the  police,  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Regulations.  Four  died,  two 
in  prison  and  two  shortly  after  re- 
lease. Three  became  temporarily  in- 
sane. The  procurator  held  123  for 
public  trial. 

This  public  trial  began  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance,  June  28,  and 
judgment  was  delivered  September 
28,  1912.  The  indictment  sets  forth 
a  mass  of  allegations  which  center 
about  the  theory  that  the  New 
People's  Society,  originally  estab- 
lish!;, possibly,  for  innocent  pur- 
poses, had  become  by  the  summer  of 
1910  an  organization  having  as  its 
objects  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Chientao,  be- 
yond the  Tumen  River,  in  Manchuria, 
the  making  of  preparations  for  a  war 
of  independence,  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  prominent  Japanese  officials. 
Baron    Yun    Chiho    is    supposed    to 


have  been  the  president  and  to  have 
been  fully  cognizant  of  its  treason- 
able and  criminal  purposes. 

Baron  Yun  is  a  highly  educated 
man.  He  studied  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, under  Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and 
was  for  a  time  professor  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Shanghai. 
He  speaks  English,  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese and  French,  besides  his  native 
tongue,  and  addrest  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
in  fluent  and  excellent  English.  He 
has  held  many  important  positions 
under  the  Korean  Government,  hav- 
ing been  Vice-Minister  of  Education, 
and  a  member  of  the  special  Korean 
embassy  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  He  is  the  foremost 
Korean  Christian,  is  president  of  the 
Anglo-Korean  school  at  Song  Do,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  mild  dis- 
position. 

Treasonable  meetings  were,  says 
the  indictment,  held  at  Seoul,  par- 
ticularly on  September  10,  Novem- 
ber 16,  and  December  3,  1910. 

From  these  meetings  men  and 
messages  were  sent  out  to  stir  up  the 
members  of  the  society  to  assassi- 
nate the  Governor-General.  Three 
times  did  the  conspirators  expect  the 
Governor  to  visit  the  northern  prov- 
inces, and  each  time  they  were  ready 
to  kill  him,  but  the  information 
that  he  was  coming  proved  false. 
Finally  word  came  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly to  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  and  that  everything  must 
be  ready  for  the  assassination.  Mes- 
sengers hurried  hither  and  thither, 
meetings  of  the  conspirators  were 
held,  money  was  collected,  and  the 
bands  of  murderers  gathered  to  wait 
for  their  victim  at  six  railway  sta- 
tions. The  Governor  escaped  them 
all,  in  some  cases  because  the 
train  did  not  stop,  in  others  because 
the  assassins  lacked  courage  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  often  because 
the  strict  care  of  the  police  foiled  the 
attempt.  So  determined,  however, 
were  the  would-be  murderers  that 
they  pursued  the  private  car  of  the 
Governor-General  to  New  Wiju,  and 
lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  car  from  8:30  in  the  evening  to 
3  o'clock  the  next  morning,  but 
fortunately  he  spent  the  night  in  the 
car  and  they  lacked  opportunity  to 
make  the  attack. 

This  attempt,  in  December,  1910, 
having  completely  failed,  another 
was  made  and  failed  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  1911,  when  General 
Terauchi  went  to  New  Wiju  to  at- 
tend the  formal  opening  of  the  great 
steel  bridge  across  the  Yalu,  com- 
pleting Japan's  trunk  line  connec- 
tions with  Europe. 

The  above  is  what  we  would  call 
the  indictment,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Court  of  First  Instance.  The 
Court  found  seventeen  of  the  ac- 
cused not  guilty,  but  convicted  the 
remainder  and  sentenced  them  to 
various  terms  of  penal  servitude, 
ranging  from  five  years  to  ten.  The 
106  who  were  convicted  appealed, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
second  public  trial.  One  prisoner  is 
out  on  sicK  leave  and  is  not  on  trial. 

The  Japan  Chronicle  gave  a  care- 
ful and  measurably  full  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  first  trial,  and 
the  impartial  accuracy  of  this  report, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  chal- 
lenger. The  case  as  presented  is 
marked  by  some  peculiar  features : 

First,  by  the  number  and  charac- 
ter of  the  accused.  Of  Baron  Yun  we 
have  already  spoken.  Among  the 
others  were  many  Christian  pastors, 
elders,  teachers  in  Christian  schools, 
and  others  distinguisht  for  quiet, 
peaceable  and  godly  lives.  Very  few 
were  from  the  military  or  adventur- 
ous section  of  the  populace,  none,  if 
we  remember  correctly,  from  the  so- 
called  criminal  classes.  Some  have  no 
religion  at  all.  Two  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics. A  few'  are  Methodists.  A  ma- 
jority are  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Korea. 

The  second  remarkable  feature  is 
that  more  than  100  of  these  men,  in- 
cluding Baron  Yun,  confest  to  the 
police  that  they  were  guilty  as 
charged.  Certainly  this  is  very  un- 
usual. The  crime  with  which  they 
were  charged  was  punishable  with 
death,  and  for  more  than  100  men  out 
of  123  to  confess  guilt  of  a  capital 


offense  is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence. 

The  third  remarkable  feature  is 
that  all,  this  time  without  exception, 
have  withdrawn  their  confessions. 
Some  did  this  before  the  Procurator's 
Court,  all  the  rest  did  it  before  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  except  one, 
and  that  solitary  exception  has  done 
it  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  say- 
ing he  was  crazy  when  he  acknowl- 
edged his  guilt. 

The  fourth  remarkable  feature  is 
the  fact  that  the  confessions  impli- 
cated many  of  the  American  mission- 
aries. Seventeen  or  eighteen  of  these 
were  mentioned  by  name  in  the  proc- 
urator's brief  as  being  accomplices, 
by  such  acts  as  taking  charge  of 
weapons,  making  speeches  urging  the 
assassination,  reproaching  the  Kore- 
ans with  cowardice,  etc. 

In  the  official  verdict  of  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  the  names  of  the 
missionaries  are  not  mentioned,  but 
in  the  exhibits  attacht  to  the  verdict 
and  bound  in  the  same  volume  with  it 
they  figure  prominently.  These  ex- 
hibits are  as  much  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent record  as  is  the  verdict  itself, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  the  missionaries  were  not  ar- 
rested and  placed  on  trial  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  court 
regards  the  statements  recorded 
against  them  as  any  less  trustworthy 
than  the  other  statements  upon 
which  the  accused  were  convicted. 

The  fifth  remarkable  feature  was 
the  absence  of  witnesses  in  court.  The 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses  who 
had  been  examined  by  the  police  or 
by  the  procurator  was  referred  to, 
but  these  witnesses  were  not  pro- 
duced in  court,  altho  counsel  for  the 
defense  asked  for  them.  Some  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  the  defense 
was  received.  One  witness  only  was 
called  and  examined  in  court,  a  rail- 
way official,  who  produced  the  record 
of  passengers  carried  between  certain 
stations  on  certain  dates.  The  prose- 
cution had  alleged  that  bands  of 
thirty  men  and  upward  had  traveled 
by  rail  to  various  rendezvous  on  those 
dates,  but  the  records  showed  an 
average  of  only  six  or  seven  passen- 
gers on  all  on  those  dates  between 
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those  stations.  So  far  the  prosecution 
certainly  failed  to  establish  its  case. 
Whether  the  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses would  have  been  similar  in 
trend  must  remain  uncertain,  for  the 
court  called  no  more  witnesses. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the 
court  was  acting  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority  in  refusing  to  call  any 
or  all  witnesses.  Yet  it  was  a  most 
unusual  exercise  of  this  authority. 
The  examination  of  witnesses  ordi- 
narily forms  a  part  of  the  routine  of 
court  procedure  in  Japan  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 

This  action  of  the  court  led  to  a 
most  dramatic  scene,  which  may  be 
called  the  seventh  remarkable  feature 
of  the  trial.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense retired  in  a  body,  and  after  con- 
sultation returned  to  the  court  and 
anounced  that  the  refusal  of  all  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  obliged  them 
to  assume  that  the  court  was  not  an 
impartial  tribunal.  In  order  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  judiciary  and  to 
protect  fully  the  rights  of  barristers 
and  their  clients,  they  felt  that  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  move  the 
exclusion  of  the  judges,  in  accordance 
with  Article  41  of  the  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  This  action  caused  an 
adjournment  of  a  month,  during 
which  the  motion  was  argued  first 
in  one  court  and  then,  on  appeal,  in 
another,  but  it  was  overruled  and  the 
original  judges  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

The  eighth  remarkable  feature  of 
the  case  is  the  one  that  has  excited 
the  keenest  interest.  It  is  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  accused  of  the 
fact  that  they  confest  themselves 
guilty  of  crimes  of  which  they  now 
say  they  are  innocent.  Since  there 
was  practically  no  evidence  apart 
from  these  confessions  (the  prosecu- 
tion produced  none  whatever  in 
court) ,  and  since  the  confessions  are 
all  repudiated,  it  becomes  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  know  how  they 
came  to  be  made.  Baron  Yun's  expla- 
nation in  the  lower  court,  as  reported 
in  the  Japan  Chronicle,  was  not 
clear.  He  has  since  told  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  he  was  tricked,  and  that 
he  really  made  no  confession ;  that  he 


did  make  certain  statements  in  reply 
to  certain  questions  of  the  examiner, 
but  that  he  had  no  idea  he  was  con- 
fessing to  any  plot  for  assassination, 
the  questions  being  so  framed  that 
their  real  purport  was  hidden  from 
him.  All  the  rest  of  the  accused  who 
confest  assert  that  the  confessions 
were  dictated  by  the  police  and  that 
assent  was  wrung  from  them  by  un- 
speakable torture.  Before  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  this  was  plainly 
and  frequently  said,  and  some  slight 
details  were  given ;  but  the  court  im- 
mediately silenced  all  who  attempted 
to  describe  the  tortures  employed, 
and  very  little  was  on  record  until 
the  Court  of  Appeals  took  up  the 
case.  In  the  present  trial,  which  be- 
gan on  November  26,  we  have  lis- 
tened to  little  else  than  vivid  and  har- 
rowing tales  of  fearful  sufferings. 
We  have  no  desire  to  be  sensational, 
but  we  do  desire  to  be  reasonably 
full,  and  give  a  list  of  the  meth- 
ods alleged  by  the  prisoners  in  open 
court  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
police.  They  say  they  were  hung  up 
by  the  thumbs,  stript,  flogged  until 
unconscious,  starved,  burnt  with  hot 
irons,  scorched  with  charcoal  fires, 
stript  naked  in  mid-winter,  with  ice 
water  poured  over  for  hours  at  a 
time,  pricked  with  knives,  bound  and 
left  for  hours  in  half  stooping  posi- 
tions able  neither  to  sit  nor  to  stand, 
that  their  wrists  were  bound  so 
tightly  and  left  bound  so  long  that 
pus  issued  from  the  swollen  and  sup- 
purating parts,  and  other  similar 
things,  too  numerous,  too  hideous, 
and  too  indecent  to  mention.  The  re- 
markable thing  is  that  these  things 
are  said  by  men  who  up  to  the  time 
of  their  arrest  were  noted  for  truth- 
fulness and  purity  of  speech  and  life, 
men  who  had  for  years  measured  up 
to  the  highest  standards  by  which  a 
man  may  hope  to  deserve  to  win  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

This  charge  of  torture  was  met  in 
open  court  by  an  absolute  official  de- 
nial. Since  this  article  is  written  upon 
the  basis  of  publicly  ascertained  and 
settled  facts,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
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question.  Pending  a  thoro  investiga-  or  the  other.  But  this  leads  us  to  the 

tion  by  the  proper  authorities,  one  is  last,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 

obliged  to  balance  the  testimony  on  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  pro- 

the  one  side  against  that  on  the  other,  ceeding,    and    that    is    this :    these 

and  to  judge  for  one's  self  whether  charges  of  torture  have  not  been  in- 

the  circumstances  of  the  case  can  be  vestigated. 

better  explained  upon  the  one  theory  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  Impossible  War 

By  David  Starr  Jordan,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

[The  remarkable  fact  that  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  refrained  from  hostili- 
.  ties  during  the  Balkan  war,  the  dilatory  negotiations  at  London  and  the  renewal  of  the 
war  are  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  "power  behind  the  thrones" — The  Unseen  Empire,  as 
President  Jordan  calls  it  in  his  recent  book  by  that  title — has  decided  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  provoke  a  conflict  akho  it  does  obviously  pay  to  make  people  believe  that  a  war 
is  imminent.  If  such  a  delicate  and  involved  question  as  the  disposition  of  European 
Turkey — irhe  fruitful  cause  of  wars  in  .the  past — can  be  settled  by  those  immediately 
concerned  without  involving  other  nations,  it  is  hard  >to  believe  that  any  difficulty  is 
likely  to  arise  in  the  future  which  may  not  be  settled  by  peaceful  methods.  President 
Jordan  has  in  recent  years  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  peace  movement,  which  as 
a  biologist  he  considers  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  eugenics.  His  latest  contribu- 
tions to  The  Independent  on  the  subject  are:  .November  14,  1912.  "A  Dream  of  In- 
vasion" ;  July  6,  1911,  "Concerning  'Sea  Power,"  and  December  21,  1905,  "War  and  Peace 
Decadence."— Editor.  ] 

What  shall  we  say   of  the   Great  thru  debt  abroad  and  discontent  at 

War    of    Europe,    ever    threatening,  home,  are  in  a  condition  of  perpetual 

ever    impending    and    which    never  crisis. 

comes?    We    shall    say   that    it   will         But  accident  aside,  the  Triple  En- 

never  come.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  tente  lined  up  against  the  Triple  Al- 

impossible.  liance,  we  shall  expect  no  war.  Some 

Not  in  the  physical  sense,  of  course,  glimpses  of  the  reasons  why  appear 
for  with  weak,  reckless  and  godless  daily  in  the  press.  We  read  that  Ger- 
men  nothing  evil  is  impossible-  It  man  and  that  Austrian  banks  try  in 
may  be,  of  course,  that  some  half-  vain  to  secure  short  loans  in  New- 
crazed  archduke  or  some  harassed  York,  even  at  8  per  cent.  We  learn 
minister  of  state  will,  half  unknow-  that  great  bankers  refuse  absolutely 
ing,  give  the  signal  for  Europe's  con-  to  loan  on  any  terms  for  war.  We 
flagration.  In  fact,  the  agreed  signal  learn  that  on  the  day  of  Montenegro's 
has  been  given  more  than  once  within  declaration  of  war  the  nominal  value 
the  last  few  months.  The  tinder  is  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  Europe  fell 
well  dried  and  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  the  extent  of  nearly  7,000,000,- 
to  make  the  worst  of  this  catastro-  000.  The  loss  of  France  alone,  the 
phe.  All  Europe  cherishes  is  ready  creditor  of  Europe,  is  given  at  $800,- 
for  the  burning.  Yet  Europe  recoils  000,000. 

and   will   recoil,   even  in   the   dread         At   the   same   time   the   house   of 

stress  of  spoil-division  of  the  Balkan  Krupp,  greatest  builders  of  war  tools, 

War.  reports   a   surplus   for   the   year   of 

Behind   the   sturdy  forms   of   the  $12,500,000.  A  12  per  cent  dividend 

Bulgarian  farmers  lurks  the  sinister  was    declared,    besides    the    setting 

figure   of   Russian    intrigue.    Russia  apart  of  $4,000,000  for  welfare  work 

and  Austria,  careless  of  their  neigh-  and  capital  reserves, 
bors,  careless  of  obligations,  find  in         The  gains  of  war  and  war-talk  go 

this  their  opportunity.  And  the  na-  to  the  vultures  The  cost  falls  on  the 

tions  of  Europe  in  their  degree  are  people.    Whatever   else   happens   the 

bound  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  common  man  stands  to  lose  in  war. 

malcontents.  Neither  Russia  nor  Aus-  In  such  a  war  as  this  they  all  lose 

tria  can  be  trusted  to  keep  the  peace  mightily, 
even  in  her  own  interest,  for  both,         The  number  of  men  who  might  be 
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engaged  in  a  general  war  are  thus  ber  that  Europe  still  owes  $27,000,- 

tabulated  by  Prof.  Charles  Richet,  of  000,000  for  old  war  debts ;  that  her 

the  University  of  Paris :  present   nominal  capital   of  floating 

Men.  bonds  is  estimated  at  $150,000,000,- 

Austria 2,600,000  Q00 ;  that  she  has  in  circulation  at 

England   1,500,000  present  ten  to  twelve  billion  dollars 

£r™caen  •  •  •                                  3'eoo'ooo  of  bank  notes'  and  that  in  a11  her 

lta^yiany                                       2800000  Danks    and   vaults   there   exists   but 

Rumania                                           300000  seven  or  eight  billion  dollars  of  ac- 

Russia  .......................     7,000,000  tual  coin  or  bullion,  a  third  of  this 

! ! locked  up  or  tied  up  in  vaults  from 

21,200,000  which  it  cannot  escape.  The  total  of 

If  these  nations,  supposed  to  be  coin  money  and  bullion  in  circulation 
diplomatically  concerned  in  the  ques-  in  the  whole  world  is  not  far  from 
tion  of  whether  the  obscure  Albanian  $10,000,000,000. 
port  of  Durazzo  should  fall  to  Servia  The  growth  of  credit  in  the  last 
or  to  Austria,  neither  of  the  two  hav-  forty  years  has  been  without  con- 
ing the  slightest  claim  to  it,  should  ceivable  precedent.  The  movable 
rush  into  the  fight,  the  expense  would  credit  of  Europe  in  1871  did  not  ex- 
run  at  $55,000,000  per  day,  a  sum  to  ceed  $40,000,000,000. 
be  greatly  increased  with  the  sure  The  masters  of  credit  are  stag- 
rise  of  prices.  gered  at  the  hazards  of  present-day 

The  table  of  Richet  (here  changed  war.  Wars  of  a  certain  class  may  be 

from  francs  to  dollars)  deserves  most  tolerated,  others  may  be  connived  at 

careful  attention.  in  the  interest  of  local  exploitation, 

Daily  cost  of  a  great  European  but  the  great  wars — ending  perhaps, 
war :  whoever  is  victorious,  in  the  total  de- 
Feed  of  men $12,600,000  struction  of  credit — present  appall- 

Feed  of  horses 1,000,000  ing  risks  unknown  to  any  earlier  gen- 
Pay   (European  rates) 4,250,000  eration. 

Pay   of   workmen   in   arsenals  The  'bankers     will     not     find     the 

and  ports  .        ... . .           1.000,000  f     such     fight  the  industries 

Transition     (60    rmles    10         ^  ^  ^  Qf   E ^  ^   not  maintain  {%   the 

Transportation  of  provisions.       ^oo'ooo  statesmen   cannot.   So  whatever  the 

Munitions:   infantry,  io  car-  bluster  or   apparent  provocation,   it 

tridg-es  a  day. . '. 4,200,000  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  the  end. 

Artillery,  io  shots  per  day.        i[20o[ooo  There  will  be  no  general  war  until 

Marine,  2  shots  per  day —          400,000  the    masters    direct   the    fighters   to 

Equipment  4,200,000  fight.  The  masters  have  much  to  gain, 

Ambulances,  500,000  wounded  but  vastly  more  to  lose  and  their  sig- 

or  ill    ($1  per  day) 500,000  nftl  win  not  be  given. 

Redaction   of  'imports 5  ooo'ono  lt  is  not  alone  the  P^alysis  of  debt 

SS^IoS?^"  per'day       5'000'00°  which  checks  the  rush  of  armies.  The 

to  l  in  io) '         6,800  ooo  common  man  is  having  a  word  to  say. 

Destruction  of  towns ........        2'ooo'ooo  While    the    waning     aristocracy     is 

! ! everywhere  for  war,  and  while  the 

Total  per  day $54,900,000  man  with  nothing  to  lose  repeats  the 

To  all  this  we  may  add  the  horrors  echo,  the  good  citizen  sees  the  world 

of  the  air,  the  cost  of  aeroplanes  and  in  a  new  light.  He  is  not  so  ready  for 

of   burning   cities   which   this   mon-  a  fool's  errand  to  Durazzo  as  he  was 

strous  abomination  of  murder  may  a  couple  of  generations  ago  to  enter 

render  inhumanly  possible.  The  na-  Sebastopol.  The  cause  of  peace  has 

tion    which    uses    instruments    like  moved  forward  in  these  years,  and  in 

these  against  a  sister  nation  can  boast  the  only  way  in  which  real  progress 

no  advance  over  the  Red  Indian  and  in  civilization  can  be  made,  the  en- 

his  scalping  knife.  lightenment  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection  we  must  remem-  Stanford  University. 
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Drawn  by  C.  /.'.   Weed 

FIRST   MEXICAN   GENERAL:— "Ah,  Excellency,  what  a  privilege  to  sink  our  per 
sonal  ambitions  for  our  dear  country!" 


Mr.  Dreiser's  Financier 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  point  out  Theodore  Dreiser's  short- 
comings. His  tedious  convolutions, 
his  circuitous  manner  of  telling  a 
story,  his  crudities  of  style,  his  in- 
ability to  crystalize  an  emotion  in  a 
phrase  or  a  scene  in  less  than  a  chap- 
ter— these  are  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ternals, and  therefore  need  not  de- 
tain us.  For  there  must  be  something 
indefinably  powerful  about  an  author 
whose  Complete  Works  consist  of 
only  three  painstaking  novels  and 
yet  are  reckoned  "a  force  and  a  fresh 
impetus"  wherever  Literature  is 
known;  whose  first  book,  Sister  Car- 
rie, was  refused  by  almost  every  pub- 
lisher in  this  country,  and  yet,  upon 
its  appearance  in  the  meanest  of 
paper  and  typography,  was  ranked 
as  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  work 
ever  produced  in  America;  a  man 
whose  name  was  unknown  by  the 
book-devouring  public  at  the  very 
time  it  was  being  hailed  by  such  a 
variety  of  critics  as  Arnold  Bennett, 
Frank  Harris,  John  Galsworthy, 
Floyd  Dell,  and  the  unusually  caustic 
H.  L.  Mencken.  And  this  bigness  that 
smothers  all  petty  criticism  is  the 
man's  vigorous  sincerity.  No  crafts- 
man living  today,  no  matter  what  his 
art  may  be,  has  less  of  artifice  than 
Theodore  Dreiser — in  fact,  from  a 
standpoint  of  outward  beauty  and 
esthetics,  much  of  his  work  would  be 
improved  were  there  more  of  it. 

On  the  very  first  page  of  his  new 
novel,  for  example,  is  this  passage: 

Young  Cowperwood's  father  was  a  bank 
clerk  at  his  birth,  and  ten  years  later,  when 
young  Cowperwood  was  turning  a  very 
sensible,  vigorous  eye  on  the  world,  his 
father  was  still  a  clerk,  altho  a  much  more 
trusted  and  desired  one,  and  was  so  near  a 
tellership  that  there  was  not  the  least  doubt 
in  the  world  that  he  would  get  it. 
470 


The  next  year,  because  the  president  died 
and  the  vice-president  became  president, 
the  cashier  was  made  vice-president,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Worthington  Cowperwood  was 
moved  into  the  place  vacated  by  the  pro- 
moted teller.  He  was  a  happy  man.  It  meant 
the  munificent  sum  of  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  he  decided,  as  he  told 
his.  wife  joyously  the  night  he  heard  it, 
that  he,  or  they,  rather,  would  now  move 
from  Number  21  Buttonwood  Street  to 
Number  124  New  Market,  where  there  was 
a  nice  brick  house  of  three  stories  in 
hight,  as  opposed  to  the  one  of  two  stories 
which  they  now  occupied.1 

Taken  from  its  context  this  fragment 
may  seem  unimportant,  but  it  has  the 
same  value  that  a  single  drop  of  blood 
may  have  under  the  microscope.  Here 
is  the  author's  almost  ridiculous  love 
of  detail,  his  much  too  careful  eye 
for  truth,  his  meticulous  preciseness 
of  incident — and  underneath  it  all  is 
the  honesty  and  power  of  his  vision. 
Mr.  Dreiser  calls  on  no  exterior 
glamor  for  aid;  the  Fact  is  glorious 
enough  for  him;  it  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  his  art;  it  is  his  all 
in  all.  He  is  no  doctrinaire;  he  has 
no  economic  axe  to  grind ;  no  panacea 
to  relieve  the  ills  of  the  world;  no 
mental  Balm  of  Gilead  to  smear  unc- 
tuously over  the  perplexed  soul.  He 
voices  a  frank  but  jubilant  material- 
ism; he  is  concerned  but  little  as  to 
the  justice  of  things — whether  they 
are  good  or  bad  interests  him  less 
than  whether  they  are.  With  all  its 
contradictions  and  muddled  trage- 
dies Life  is  to  him  a  very  moving 
and  noble  thing;  he  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  color  it,  distort  its 
values  or  eliminate  any  part  of  it — if 
it  is  worth  while  living,  it  is  worth 
while  writing  about.  He  does  not  even 
seek  to  dignify  the  commonplace ;  1  le 
finds     it     glorious     and     romantic 


xTne     Financier.     By     Theodore     Dreiser.     New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.40. 
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enough.  Every  incident,  every  casual  refinement  of  expression  and  less 
interchange  of  thought  is  to  him"  a  baldness  of  narrative,  but  once  in  the 
vital  thing — and  so  the  tale  of  half  midst  of  the  story  one  feels  that  the 
the  life  of  Frank  Cowperwood  (from  charm  of  such  prose  as,  say,  Mere- 
his  youth  to  middle-age)  consumes  dith's,  Moore's  or  Wells's  would  be 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  closely  out  of  place  here;  one  is  satisfied  to 
printed  pages — the  other  half  is  still  find  beauty  in  what  Mr.  Dreiser  says 
to  be  told !  rather  than  in  how  he  says  it.  A 
And  it  is  just  because  of  this  in-  gaunt  beauty,  perhaps,  like  a  bronze 
sistence  on  the  value  of  life's  minu-  of  Rodin's  or  a  wild  tone  poem  of 
tise  that  Dreiser's  work  is  so  often  Richard  Strauss — but  it  is  a  moving 
powerful  rather  than  final ;  big  with-  beauty,  even  if  it  moves  with  its 
out  being  great.  A  greater  artist  power  instead  of  its  poetry.  The  Fi- 
would  choose  from  this  welter  of  nancier  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
facts,  would  eliminate,  condense  and  finest  contemporary  novels,  even  tho 
give  us  the  essentials  in  a  less  tor-  Mr.  Dreiser  has  the  instincts  of  a 
tuous  manner.  Dreiser's  method  of  portrait  painter  rather  than  a  novel- 
approaching  a  point  may  be  described  ist.  It  is  above  all  a  splendid  life-size 
as  an  ever-narrowing  spiral.  But  it  portrait  of  a  man  ("in  the  Dutch 
is  this  very  circumlocutory  process  manner,"  Lucian  Cary  says)  against 
that  enables  him  to  display  his  most  the  vast  background  of  America — 
effective  gift— the  building  up  of  tremendous,  in  spite  of  (or,  possibly 
character.  No  living  author  has  a  because  of)  the  fact  that  it  is  often  as 
sense  of  characterization  more  keenly  vague,  as  tedious  and  as  formless  as 
developed ;  possibly  no  one  since  Bal-  life  itself. 
zac  has  drawn  such  amazing  por- 
traits as  old  man  Gerhardt;  as  the  At  Castrogiovanni 
pathetic  Jennie,  floating  thru  life,  un-  A  ,..,,  *  .u  ,,  r,  1A 
able  to  strike  out  for  herself ;  swept  AAfh?  °  *  ?  g*?  ^717^ 
on  by  whatever  waves  carried  her;  P°et.,has  an  infusion  of  it    if  he  is 

the  pitiful  spectacle  of  Hurstwood  ^orth  aigthing7i?r  at^he  b?tt(f!  °* 

the  brilliant  and  blind  strivings  of  G*or??   Ed7ard   Woodberrys   latest 

Carrie   Meeber-these  are  all  etch-  collection  of  poems,  A  Dai/ a^  Ca^ro- 

ings  none  the  less  beautiful  because  inovanni.- There  are  but  three  of  the 

they  are  laborious.  And  now  comes  V0?™'  and »  Preface>  wh*h  1S  ™  £ 

Frank     Cowperwood,     the     "Finan-  self  as  good  as  a  poem.  Thru  all  fil- 

cier" ;  an  arresting,  and  to  many,  an  ters  a  worship  of  Spring,  when 

irritating    figure;     an     unmoral,     ca-  The  fields   breathe   sweet,   the   daisies  kiss 

pable,   generous,   shrewd,   ambitious  our  feet— 

manipulator,  taking  what  he  wants,  Spring  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sicilian 
untroubled  by  codes,  ethics  or  con-  hills,  and  on  the  one  particular  group 
science.  From  the  moment  when,  at  0f  them  within  whose  folds  Proser- 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  makes  his  first  pine  one  day,  in  a  wandering  forget- 
"deal"  in  soap,  one  sees  in  him  the  ful  mood,  went  a-maying,  and  by  a 
outlines  of  something  unquestionably  dark-eyed  lover  was  surprised  and 
big.  Aileen  Butler,  with  whom  he  spirited  away,  yet,  by  higher  inter- 
falls  in  love,  after  ten  years  of  vapjd  vention,  was  permitted  to  come  back 
wedlock,  is  not  so  fully  drawn— but  once  a  year  and  toss  a  lapf ul  of  blos- 
her  development  in  the  forthcoming  soms  in  the  valleys  hard  by  Castro- 
sequel  will  be  interesting.  It  is  this  giovanni.  At  the  early  morning  hour, 
genius  for  character,  together  with  when  far-off  Etna,  "dim  base  to  rosy 
the  power  for  revealing  the  chaotic  plume,"  blushes  with  the  dawn,  the 
surge  of  life,  that  will  reward  the  poet  is  there,  wakened  by  the  singing 
reader  for  plodding  thru  the  many  0f  nightingales, 
tedious  intricacies  of  banking,  poli- 

tic,  and  a  COUrt  trial.   One  Wishes  at  *A    Day  at   Oastropiovanni.   By   George   Edward 

timPd    fnr    TYinrp    QPnQnnncinpcic      mnvo  Woodborry.    Printed    for    tho    Woodberry    Society, 

umeb    IOr    more    sensuousneSS,    more  Boston:  The   Merrymount    Press. 
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The  wan, 
Worn  moon  turns  snow,  and  worships,  as 

it  dies,     .     .     . 
The    Star    to    which    all    glory   hath    been 

given, 
The  orb  of  life  whence  all  things  here  have 

been. 

To  be  roused  by  such  a  note,  to 
look  out  upon  the  "rosy-tinged"  va- 
porous incense  ascending  from  the 
high  top  of  Etna — this  is  an  invita- 
tion not  to  be  resisted  by  any  poet,  to 
go  down  into  the  valleys  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  beautiful  bride  of  the  dark- 
eyed  lover — the  bride  with  the  blos- 
som 

Whiter  than  Phosphor  in  the  golden  morn; 
The  bright  narcissus  she  was  wont  to  wear, 
The  star  01  Springtime  shining  in  her  hair. 

The  mind  readily  passes  back  over 
the  ruins  of  many  forms  of  worship 
to  the  day  when  the  rv  pyryp,  Deme- 
ter,  the  earth-mother,  was  very  busy 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  &ov  ra^p,  Ju- 
piter, the  sky-father — the  heavenly 
father — grew  very  soft-eyed  above 
the  mountain  tops.  Here  was  the  two- 
fold origin  of  all  life  on  earth,  with 
an  invisible  and  robust  cave-dweller 
peeping  out  longingly  from  the 
mountain  caverns — 

The    mightiest    lover    that    the    world    has 

known, 
Dark  lover,  Death, — was  he  not  beautiful? 

The  Giver  of  life  above;  the  Taker 
of  life  below;  and,  midway,  Life  it- 
self— the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
beautiful  mother,  startled  amid  her 
guileless  wanderings  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  dark  lover. 

No   living  eyes  have   seen  him  save  thine 


own 


And  hence  he  bore  thee  to  the  dark  deep 
under, 
Far  from  the  beauty  of  this  heaven-bright 
zone, 
Where   the   corn    ripens   in   the   summer 
thunder,     .     .     . 

0  Proserpine,  dream  not  that  thou  art  gone 
Far   from   our    loves,   half-human,   half- 
divine; 

Thou  hast  a  holier  adoration  won 

In    many    a    heart   that   worships    at   no 
shrine. 

Where  light  and  warmth  behold  me, 
And  flowers  and  wheat  enfold  me, 

1  lift  a  dearer  prayer  than  all  prayers  past. 


This  ideal  cult,  developed  by  the 
author  thru  two  poems  of  rare  excel- 
lence, is  repeated  and  expanded  in 
the  fine  poem  —  "Demeter"  —  ex- 
panded, and  then  somewhat  regret- 
fully flashed  off  the  stage : 

The     spirit-thronged     world     has     passed 
away, 

And  shorn  of  terror  is  the  sun's  eclipse; 
Science  has  dulled  our  wonder  day  by  day; 

No  awe,  no  silence  lingers  on  our  lips; 
For  deity  in  things  we  do  not  look; 
Now  closed  to  all  the  gods  is  nature's  book. 

The  book  of  nature  closed,  the  book 
of  Man  opens: 

Lo,  I  have  believed  in  all  the  gods  in  turn, 
And  know  they  have  no  being  but  in  me ; 

All  is  the  form  of  what  doth  inly  burn, 
Up  from  the  fetich  to  eternity; 

Wherever  man  doth  pray,  and  finds  faith 
there, 

I  kneel  beside  him  and  repeat  his.  prayer. 

The  religion  of  humanity  emerges,  as 
the  only  road  to  the  higher  knowl- 
edge yet  to  come.  Man  in  his  hight 
and  depth  has  the  only  key : 

There    is    no    truth    save   what   to   him   is 

known; 
There  is  no  beauty  save  within  his  eye; 
There   is   no   love   save   what   in   him   has 

grown, 
And  only  in  his  mandate  right  does  lie; 
Justice  and  mercy  his.,  and  good  and  ill, 
And  virtue  throneless  save  within  his  will. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  overthrow  of  the 
old  man-made  gods,  the  old  worship 
survives  for  the  poet, 

And  old  divinity  forever  keeps 

Some  portion  in  the  consecrated  soil; 

And  what  was  sacred  once  is  sacred  still — 
Lo,  great  Demeter,  I  salute  thy  hill. 

At  the  old  Pagan  altar,  poetically 
glorified,  and  equipt  with  the  latest 
version  of  human  aspiration,  he 
kneels,  and  offers  his  thanksgiving 
prayer : 

I   thank  thee  for  thy  food   thru   sun   and 
rain, 
The  Summer's  wealth,  the  Winter's  gar- 
nered store; 
And   ever   thee   I   thank,   and   more  and 
more, 
For  the  hope  hid  in  kernels  of  the  corn, 
Great    mother,    vanished    from    the    moun- 
tain's horn. 
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A  trio  of  poems  of  true  feeling,  re- 
ligious aspiration,  and  rare  beauty 
of  form. 

To  this  volume  we  may  add  three 
volumes  of  prose  criticism:  in  part 
Lowell  Institute  lectures.3  The  critical 
work  is  everywhere  of  the  finest,  the 
literary  finish  of  the  highest,  and  the 
appreciation  tinged  always  with  an 
infusion  of  the  Pagan  spirit — always 
with  a  chivalrous  tendency  to  pull  off 
the  "upper  dog,"  without  inquiring 
too  closely  as  to  which  dog  began  it. 
Civilization — not  theocracy,  aristoc- 
racy, nor  yet  democracy,  but  that  civ- 
ilization which  appeals  in  every  case 
and  in  all  classes,  to  nobility  of  mind, 
has  often  occasion  to  play  the  upper 
dog.  In  the  case  of  Shelley,  Byron, 
Swinburne,  Whitman,  a  fair  man- 
sion, built  up  with  care,  has  found  in 
society  an  able  defender  of  itself 
against  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the 
importance  of  genius.  Mr.  Woodberry 
does  not  carry  his  aversion  to  the 
upper  dog  to  the  extent  often  seen  in 
the  more  recent  criticism ;  yet  he  does 
more  than  justice  to  the  quality  of 
Greek  art  in  Swinburne's  early  verse. 
He  very  gently  dismisses  what  was 
entirely  unsound  in  the  poet's  musi- 
cal measures  as  the  vehicle  of  thought 
and  experience,  giving  it  a  decent  in- 
terment in  the  fine  wrappings  of  a 
beautiful  rhetoric,  and  dwells  with  all 
the  greater  delight  on  what  was  new 
and  justly  pleasing  in  the  poet  as  a 
son  of  grace  and  protege  of  the 
Muses  thruout  his  later  life — a  privi- 
lege which  Swinburne  surely  earned. 

Army  Life  of  an  Under-Officer 

Col.  Mason  Whiting  Tyler's  Recollections 
of  the  Civil  War  is  a  detailed  narrative  of 
his  service  as  private  and  officer  from  his 
enlistment  in  July,  1862,  to  his  wounding  on 
March  25,  1865.  His  regiment  was  the  37th 
Massachusetts,  and  he  was  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the 
Wilderness,  and  Petersburg.  He  also  served 
under  Sheridan  in  the  Valley  campaign,  and 
during  the  draft  riots  was  transferred  to 
New  York  city.  The  book  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  this  experience.  The  campaigns  and 
the  battles  in  their  larger  aspects  are  on  the 


'■The  Torch.  By  George  ICdward  Woodburv. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25.  Great  Writers. 
ihi>l.  $1.25.  Sirinburne.  Ibi4.  ?1.25. 


whole  well  narrated,  and  there  is  a  frequent 
reference  to  official  reports  lor  confirma- 
tion; but  the  story  is  written  from  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  the  general  standpoint. 
The  editing  and  filling  in  of  connecting 
links  has  been  done  by  Colonel  Tyler's  son, 
William  S.  Tyler,  and  by  Rev.  Calvin  Steb- 
bins.  Illustrations  and  maps  add  value  to 
this  careful  and  sincere  work.  (Putnam. 
$2.50.) 

Literary  Notes 

A  book  like  The  New  Hostess  of  Today, 
by  Linda  Hull  Larned  (Scribner,  $1.50)  is 
sure  of  a  welcome,  for  its  directions, 
whether  for  simple  or  elaborate  entertain- 
ment, are  both  sensible  and  clear. 

A  new  idea  in  the  making  of  confections, 
that  of  using  vegetables  as  a  base,  is  de- 
scribed by  May  Elizabeth  Hall,  a  practical 
confectioner,  in  Candy-Making  Revolution- 
ized. (Sturgis,  75  cents.)  Wholesomeness  as 
well  as  toothsomeness.  is  claimed  for  the 
new  concoctions. 

Denman  Ross,  of  Harvard  and  the  Boston 
Museum,  in  his  essay  on  Drawing  and 
Painting  (Houghton,  $2.50),  tells  collector 
and  student  alike  what  is  the  way  of  art. 
"No  one  who  wants  to  learn  to  draw  should 
go  near  any  of  the  art-schools,"  writes  this 
lecturer  on  the  theory  of  designs;  art- 
schools  being  "blind-alleys."  Dr.  Ross  exam- 
ines, however,  the  "orderly  palettes"  of  the 
Old  Masters;  he  also  diagrams  and  explains 
them  and  lays  their  methods  before  us.  "We 
should  follow  the  practice  of  the  Masters,  at 
least  until  we  can  paint  in  form"  The  essay 
is  digressive,  delightful,  and  scholarly. 

A  contributor  to  the  Paris  Revue  quotes 
a  number  of  literary  stupidities — not  all  of 
them  to  be  found  in  Flaubert's  portfolio  of 
human  stupidity,  as  described  and  sampled 
by  Guy  de  Maupassant.  One  French  writer 
is  credited  with  the  startling  phrase,  "He 
was  seventy  years  old,  and  looked  twice  his 
age;"  another  with  "The  two  adversaries 
were  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other."  This  sounds  like  a  passage  from  an 
American  best-seller,  but  who  was  it  that 
said:  "With  one  hand  he  fondled  her  hair, 
and    with  the  other  he  said  to  her     .     .     ."? 

It  was  Corneille  the  greater  who  wrote: 
"This  shall  cost  Pompey  his  life  and  his 
head."  The  dramatist  Scribe  in  his  inau- 
gural speech  before  the  French  Academy, 
reproached  Moliere  with  having  failed  to 
mention  in  any  of  his  works  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  (This  occurred  in 
1685 — when  Moliere  had  been  dead  twelve 
years.)  Hugo,  apostle  of  antithesis  and  local 
color,   makes   Charlemagne  say  in  the   /.' 
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gende  des  Siecles:  "You  dream,  like  a  clerk 
in  the  Sorbonne;"  an  institution  founded 
in  1253.  Of  the  critic  Janin  it  has  been 
written:  "He  had  a  horror  of  inexactitude." 
All  the  same  Janin  makes  Smyrna  out  to 
be  an  island;  Cannes  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  the  central  Italian  Cannae;  the  River 
Rhone  to  pass  thru  Marseilles — fifty  miles 
away.  What  wonder  if  The  Independent, 
too,  sometimes  falls  into  error? 

"Aware  of  my  long  association  with  the 
subject  of  these  lines,  I  have  been  actually 
pestered  by  my  friends,  and  perhaps  others, 
with  suggestions  that  I  jot  down  some  of 
the  characteristics,  incidents,  impressions, 
and  conclusions  gathered  during  many 
years  of  close  business  relations  with  the 
foremost  actress  of  our  times."  Thus  does 
Frank  Carlos  Griffith  open  his  account  of 
Mrs.  Fiske.  (Neale,  $1.)  One  may  judge 
from  this  sentence,  of  which  we  quote  only 
the  opening  clauses,  what  are  the  literary 
qualifications  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  former  acting 
manager.  The  American  actress  has,  how- 
ever, many  admirers:  and  these  will  find 
that  there  are  a  few  interesting  facts  re- 
corded in  the  146  pages,  and  many  por- 
traits to  treasure. 

Prof.  M.  G.  Kyle  has  put  forth  a  large 
claim  for  archeology  in  the  investigation  of 
biblical  literature,  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
title  of  his  new  volume,  The  Deciding  Voice 
of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism 
(Oberlin:  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.).  On  the 
ground  that  "no  critical  theory  concerning 
the  Biole  is  to  be  finally  admitted  into  the 
faith  and  life  until  tested  and  attested  by 
archeological  facts,"  he  encourages  us  still 
to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  comes  from 
the  Mosaic  age,  that  Isaiah  is  a  unity,  and 
that  Daniel  is  contemporary  history.  The 
archeological  evidence  for  these  theories  is, 
however,  acknowledged  not  to  be  conclu- 
sive, and  we  may  hope  that  the  final  ver- 
dict of  archeology  will  be  less  antagonistic 
to  scholarship. 

Columbia  University  greeted  Professor 
Bergson  on  his  arrival  Feb.  2  with  a  useful 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Contribution  to  a 
Bibliography  of  Henri  Bergson,  prepared  by 
the  University  Librarian,  W.  D.  Johnston, 
and  publisht  by  the  University  Press  (25 
cents).  Professor  John  Dewey,  who  is  in 
some  respects  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
Bergsonian  philosophy,  contributes  an  in- 
troduction. It  is.  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
widespread  interest  taken  in  Bergson's 
work  that  this  list  includes  over  five  hun- 
dred books  and  articles,  mostly  written  in 
the  twentieh  century. — H.  WiMon  Carr?  the 


pioneer  exponent  of  Bergsonism  in  Eng- 
land, gives  an  admirable  account  of  his  sys- 
tem in  The  Philosophy  of  Change,  publisht 
as  No.  26  of  that  handy  series  known  as 
"The  People's  Books"  (New  York:  Dodge 
Publishing  Co.  20  cents). — Two  translations 
of  Bergson's  essay  entitled  An  Introduction 
to  Metaphysics;  one,  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, translated  by  T.  E.  Hulme  and  pub- 
lisht by  Putnam  ($1)  and  the  other 
translated  by  Sidney  Lippman  and  pub- 
lisht by  Luce,  Boston   ($1). 

Dr.  S.  M.  Zwenner  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  references  to  Christ  preserved 
in  Mohammedan  writings,  and  he  finds  that, 
altho  by  the  teaching  of  tradition  and  cur- 
rent thought  among  the  great  masses  of  his 
folowers  Mohammed  has  "usurped  the  place 
of  our  Saviour"  and  become  in  a  real  sense 
The  Moslem  Christ,  such  a  result  has  come 
about  only  thru  ignorance  of  the  truth  about 
Jesus  and  a  prejudiced  reading  of  the  Koran 
itself.  He  declares  that 

one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Moslem  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  Koran  will  come  to  the 
conclusion,  independently  of  all  the  commentators, 
that  Christ   is  superior  to  Mohammed. 

But  "the  commentators,"  particularly  the 
dogmatic  ones,  demand  a  hearing  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  every  sacred  book,  even  the 
Bib  e.   (American  Tract  Society,  $1.) 

From  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
we  receive  two  small  purple  volumes,  illus- 
trated, in  an  English  series  entitled  Little 
Books  on  Art:  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
Auguste  Rodin  ($1  each).  Robert  H.  H. 
Cust,  of  Oxford  University,  contributes  the 
book  on  the  Italian,  Mme.  Muriel  Ciolkowska 
the  one  on  the  French  sculptor.  The  list  of 
works  and  the  index  to  each  volume  are 
desirable  features;  so,  in  the  Rodin,  are 
the  dates  of  exhibitions,  list  of  statues  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York, 
and  Bibliography.  The  Rodin  book  is  too 
obviously  a  translation.  Moreover,  it  is 
far  more  notable  for  its  quotations  from 
French  and  Belgian  critics  than  for  any- 
thing original.  Yet  Madame  Ciolkowska  is 
at  least  enthusiastic;  as  she  herself  writes, 
"criticism  of  Rodin's  work  has  never  been 
moderate."  She  offers  a  useful  handbook 
of  dates,  places,  circumstances,  and  some- 
what hectic  generalizations;  bringing  a 
considerable  body  of  ill-digested  material 
within  small  compass.  Would  the  sculptor, 
himself,  we  wonder,  accept  this  estimate: 

Rodin  has  indeed  glorified  life  rather  tnan 
transposed  it.  He  is,  therefore,  not  an  esthete, 
tho  he  enjoys  many  esthetic  pleasures :  Nature, 
architecture,  Oriental  art,  for  example.  Fastidi- 
ous selection  is  supposedly  estheticism.  Rodin  Is 
too  enthusiastic,  too  famished  after  beauty,  to 
select.    He   is   overwhelmed, 


News  of  Nero 

Recent  excavations  in  Rome  of  Nero's 
"Golden  House,"  where  at  length  the  Em- 
peror found  himself  "lodged  as  a  man 
should  be,"  have  brought  to  view  certain 
mural  paintings,  which,  according  to  first 
conjectures,  not  yet  verified,  are  illustra- 
tions of  Nero's  own  poem,  the  Troica.  If 
they  really  do  illustrate  the  Troica  they 
will  throw  some  light  on  a  matter  about 
which  people  have  been  curious  any  time 
these  past  nineteen  hundred  years. 

For  everybody  knows  that  Nero  fiddled 
and  sang  when 
Rome  was  burning, 
and  many  who  have 
not  forgotten  their 
early  Latin  read- 
ings will  recall  that 
the  words  of  the 
song  he  sang  on 
this  interesting  oc- 
casion were  none 
other  than  that  pas- 
s  a  g  e  of  his  own 
poem,  the  Troica, 
which  described  the 
siege  of  Troy.  This 
egotistic  c  i  r  c  u  in- 
stance added  vivac- 
ity to  the  narrative 
of  Suetonius  and 
venom  to  that  of 
Tacitus.  Indeed,  one 
might  think,  from 
certain  Roman 
writers,  that  Nero's 
chief  offense  was 
not  so  much  in  set- 
ting Rome  afire,  as 
in  reading  from  his 
own  works  when  it 
was  burning. 

He  was  curst  as 
roundly  by  Roman 
poets  for  having 
written  bad  verse  as 
for  having  murdered 
his  mother  Agrip- 
pina,  his  aunt  Do- 
mitia,  his  father 
Britannicus,  and  his 
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successive  wives  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
relatives.  To  have  written  the  Troica  seems, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-poets,  to  have 
been  his  crowning  infamy.  One  of  them, 
in  comparing  Nero  with  another  parricide, 
remarks,  After  all,  that  other  parricide  did 
not  write  the  Troica.  Anything,  therefore, 
that  will  indicate  the  nature  of  this,  the 
most  awful  of  Nero's  misdeeds,  will  gratify 
a  famished  curiosity. 

The  Silkworm  Has  a  Rival 

With  the  increase  of  the  human  race  and 
its  many  new  necessities,  there  seems  al- 
ways to  arise  at 
just  the  right  time 
a  method  of  supply. 
The  old  way  of  ob- 
taining silk  from 
the  silkworm  will 
continue  probably 
as  long  as  the  world 
shall  exist,  but  to 
care  for  the  silk- 
worms and  to  wind 
the  silk  is  so  slow 
and  tedious  a  proc- 
ess that  silk  must 
always  be  high- 
priced  and  its  use 
limited  to  the  few. 
But  now  comes  the 
modern  invention  of 
viscose  or  artificial 
silk  from  wood. 
Just  as  we  had  to 
abandon  flax  and 
cotton  for  making 
paper,  and  chop 
down  trees  to  pro- 
duce the  tons  and 
tons  demanded,  so 
now  we  are  aban- 
doning the  silkworm 
with  its  slow  and 
expensive  processes, 
and  are  putting  the 
trees  into  the  mill, 
grinding  them  up, 
treating  them  in  a 
certain  chemical 
manner,  most  of 
MADE  FROM  WOOD  which    is    secret,    so 
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as  to  produce  not  exactly  an  equivalent 
for  silk,  but  in  many  respects  a  mate- 
rial that  has  wider  adaptability  and  great- 
er availability  than  silk.  This  new  silk  is 
readily  manufactured  into  a  close  imita- 
tion of  human  hair,  and  for  the  various  in- 
tricacies of  feminine  headgear  of  puffs  and 
pads,  and  frills  and  rats  and  of  other  things, 
this  new  silk  surely  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage as  it  does  noi 
give  the  wearer 
the  feeling  that  it 
came  from  some 
head  of  uncertain 
cleanliness  or  de- 
sirability. The  arti- 
ficial hair  is  even 
more  cleanly  than 
the  natural,  because 
it  has  gone  thru 
chemical  processes 
which  make  it  prac- 
tically pure,  literal- 
ly so  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is 
commonly  used. 

This  new  silk  has 
a  decided  luster,  and 
gives  the  fingers  a 
pleasing  sensation; 
it  is  not  harsh  and 
irritating,  as  some 
forms  of  silk  fab- 
rics are  inclined  to 
be.  In  lacework 
beautiful  patterns 
may  be  readily 
formed,  and  pat- 
terns adapted  to 
true  silk  lend  them- 
selves as  readily  to 
the  artificial.  It  takes  color  readily,  and 
hence  is  valuable  for  many  kinds  of  fab- 
rics where  true  silk,  on  account  of  its 
greater  expense,  would  not  be  so  used.  The 
viscose  silk  is  especially  attractive  for  fab- 
rics that  need  to  be  repeatedly  folded,  as 
neckties  that  must  be  repeatedly  tied  and 
untied,  or  ribbons  that  are  to  be  formed 
into  bows  and  similar  objects. 

English  Trade  Unions  and  Politics 

The  House  of  Lords  since  Christmas  has 
had  to  deal  with  three  bills,  each  one  of 
which  represents  a  triumph  for  one  section 
of  the  coalition  which  is  keeping  Mr.  As- 
quith  in  power.  The  first  was  the  Home 
Rule  bill  for  Ireland — the  reward  of  Irish 
Nationalist  support  of  the  Liberals.  The 
second  was  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
bill,  passed  for  the  sake  of  the  Welsh  Non- 


A    CLOSE    IMITATION    OF    HAIR    MADE    FROM 
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conformists.  Tne  third,  known  as  the  Os- 
borne bill,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
Labor  party.  This  bill  was  greatly  dis- 
liked by  the  Unionist  leaders,  but  so  strong 
is  the  voting  power  of  the  trades  unions 
that  the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass  its  third 
reading  without  a  division;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that,  unlike  the  Home  Rule  bill  and 

the  Welsh  Church 
bill,  it  will  not  be 
thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The 
bill  takes  its  name 
from  a  railway  man 
named  Osborne,  who 
in  1909  brought  an 
action  against  his 
trade  union  to  re- 
strain it  from  using* 
union  funds  for 
fighting  Parliamen- 
tary elections.  The 
action  was  decided 
against  Mr.  Os- 
borne, but  he  car- 
ried it  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and 
thence  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  in 
February,  1911,  it 
was  finally  decided 
against  the  trade 
union. 

The  trades  unions, 
which  now  have 
forty  members  in' 
Parliament,  found 
themselves  much 
hampered  by  this 
decision  To  ease 
matters  for  the  labor  men,  the  Government 
in  1911  provided  salaries  of  $2000  for 
members  of  Parliament.  This,  however,  did 
not  appease  the  Labor  party,  for  in  Eng- 
land candidates  have  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  elections,  and  it  was  consequently 
difficult  for  the  trades  unionists  to  contest 
seats.  Consequently  in  the  session  of  1912 
— the  session  now  drawing  to  a  close — a 
bill  was  introduced  making  it  lawful  to 
finance  elections  and  support  candidates  out 
of  trade  union  funds,  providing  that  any 
member  of  the  union  who  objected  to  the 
money  being  so  used  should  be  exempted 
from  contributing,  while  being  permitted  to 
remain  a  member  of  the  union  for  all  other 
purposes. 

The  English  trade  unions  have  increas- 
ingly concerned  themselves  with  politics 
since  1900.  From  the  Liberal  Government, 
since    it    came    into    power    in    1905,    they 
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have  obtained  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1906,  the  Trades  Disputes  Act 
of  the  same  year,  which  exempted  trade 
union  funds  from  liability  for  damages  due 
to  strikes,  old  age  pensions,  the  National 
Insurance  Act,  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament,  the  eight-hour  day  for  miners, 
and  a  minimum  wage  law,  also  for  miners. 

Organized   Labor   and   the   Sherman 
Law 

There  is  absolute  agreement  among  labor 
leaders  on  the  point  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  suit  of  Loewe  &  Co.  against 
the  United  Hatters,  is  a  deadly  menace  to 
organization.  That  action  is  now  pending 
on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  hav- 
ing been  adverse  to  the  union.  As  illus- 
trating the  construction  likely  to  be  placed 
on  the  law  if  that  decision  is  upheld,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  is  being  sued  for  $750,000, 


for  damage  claimed  as  resulting  from  a 
strike  in  the  mining  regions  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  principle  sued  upon  is  the  same  as 
that  which  was  upheld  in  the  famous  Taff 
Vale  decision  in  England,  now  set  aside  by 
act  of  Parliament.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  seeking  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  which  shall  clearly  differen- 
tiate between  combination  for  the  sale  of 
labor  products  and  combination  for  the 
sale  of  labor  power.  The  law  as  at  pres- 
ent written  and  construed  makes  any  com- 
bination unlawful  if  it  interferes  with 
the  freedom  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Nature  the  First  Artist 

The  open  question  as  to  whether  man 
has  ever  excelled  the  designs  of  automatic 
nature  becomes  s.till  more  puzzling  as  the 
microscope  pierces  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  minute  universe.  The  pictures,  here 
selected  from  the   London  Illustrated  Neivs, 


ART    FORMS    OK    NATURE. 

In  all  ages  of  the  earth  Nature  has  wrought  wnli  greatesl  care  each  minute  and  unseen  part.  The 
silicious  dust  deposited  In  the  depths  <>f  the  ocean  and  forming  many  rocks  reveals  under  the  micro- 
scope such  beautiful  shapes  as  these,  each  the  skeleton  of  a  radlolarlan  whose  pseudopodia  were  pro- 
jected, th.ru,  these  ^iuy  orifices,  Drawn,  from,  iu>tu.ve  by  Percy  Collins  for  The  illustrate,!  i,nn<l<,n  .\Vm\s 
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are  of  the  microscopical  constituents  of 
rock  found  in  Barbados.  The  stone,  which 
lies  in  stratum  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
thick,  was  recently  examined  and  found  to 
be  built  entirely  by  infinitesimal  animals 
called  Radiolaria,  whose  shells  have  fossil- 
ized. These  deserted 
homes  left  by  secret  de- 
signers are  of  almost 
unbelievable  intricacy, 
and  yet  are  so  small 
that  millions  of  them 
could  be  contained  in  a 
teaspoon.  The  living 
representative  of  this 
family  to-day  exists  in 
nearly  all  sea  water, 
and  their  minute  shells 
form  the  ooze  on  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  While  living  the 
animals  swarm  in  the 
waters  to  a  depth  of 
3,000  feet.  After  death 
the  body  dissolves  and 
the  shell  sinks  to  the 
sea's  floor,  forming  a 
soft  gray  mud.  Approx- 
i  m  a  t  e  1  y  50,000,000 
square-  miles  of  the 
ocean  bottom  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  many 
hundreds  of  fathoms  with  these  deserted 
houses  of  life.  The  enormous  pressure  of 
water  above  them  is  unable  to  crush  or  in- 
jure this  frailest  of  all  architecture.  There 
is,  moreover,  something  dramatic  in  the 
thought  that  these  beauties  should  have  first 
been  revealed  to  the  cold  practical  eye  of 
the  scientific  investigator. 

Healthy  Carriers  of  Disease 

A  problem  which  physicians  are  attack- 
ing, with  no  satisfactory  results  as  yet,  is 
how  to  deal  with  the  healthy  carriers  of 
disease.  In  diphtheria  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  bacteria  in  well  persons  is  a 
serious   obstacle   to   the   extirpation   of  the 


One  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  ;  a 
wonderful  living  foraminiferous  organ- 
ism, showing  the  jelly-like  animal 
streaming  out  thru  the  pores  of  the 
shell,  doubtless  in  quest  of  food. 


disease.  The  bacilli  are  as  virulent  as  those 
found  in  diphtheria  patients  and  are  dis- 
seminated far  and  wide.  Antitoxin  cures  the 
disease,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  germs  in 
healthy  persons. 

Another  disease  that  is  spread  chiefly  by 
healthy  persons  is  epi- 
d  e  m  i  c  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  Its  specific 
germ,  Diplococcus  intra- 
cellular ius,  meningitidis, 
is  easily  killed  in  per- 
sons suffering  from  the 
disease,  but  it  thrives 
also  in  the  noses  and 
throats  of  entirely 
healthy  persons,  who 
communicate  it  from 
one  to  another,  and  in 
whom  there  is  no  reason 
for  suspecting  its  pres- 
ence. The  number  of 
these  healthy  carriers 
during  an  epidemic 
greatly  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  cases.  It  is  even 
said  that  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  of  menin- 
gitis cases  act  as  car- 
riers. In  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
persons  who  shelter  it  does  it  actually  in- 
vade the  tissues  and  cause  the  disease. 

The  latest  investigations  seem  to  prove 
that  this  is  true,  tho  to  a  less  extent,  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  or  poliomyelitis.  Its  virus 
has  been  found  in  apparently  healthy  per- 
sons who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  o 
the  patient.  It  is  also  believed  that  during 
an  epidemic  of  the  disease  the  "virus  car- 
riers" exceed  the  number  of  actual  cases. 
The  transmission  of  the  virus  thru  their 
agency  and  thru  abortive  cases  is  thought 
by  some  to  account  mainly  for  the  spreao 
of  the  malady,  altho  experiments  made  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  under  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Health  point  to  the 
stable-fly  as  a  frequent  carrier. 


SHELLS  OF  THE  MINUTE  FORAMTNIFERA 
The  outer  and  central  specimens  from  Spanish   Sponge   Sand,   the  others  from   West  of  Ireland 
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Japan's  Slow  Railway  Progress 

At  the  root  of  the  recent  Cabinet  crisis 
in  Japan  are  the  divergent  views  as  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  natioral  re- 
sources. The  commercial  classes  oppose  t'  e 
expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  on  mili- 
tary and  naval  expansion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  military  party  does  not  believe  it 
safe,  in  view  of  the  present  international 
situation  and  especially  of  the  disturbed 
conditions  of  China,  to  pursue  a  standstill 
policy  as  regards  the  army  and  navy.  For 
a  long  time  past  they  have  demanded  the 
increase  of  the  army  by  two  new  divisions 
for  service  in  Korea.  The  War  Minister  in 
the  former  Cabinet  insisted  on  this,  and 
when  the  increased  estimates  were  refused 
he  resigned.  Prince  Saionji,  the  Premier, 
being  unable  to  fill  his  place,  the  fall  of  the 
Cabinet  followed. 

One  of  the  chief  contentions  of  the  com- 
mercial element  who  are  opposing  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  is  that  Japan  ought  to 
advance  more  rapidly  in  railway  develop- 
ment. Under  the  burden  of  the  war  debt 
the  Government  has  pursued  a  cautious 
policy,  and  the  advocates  of  railway  expan- 
sion are  complaining  of  slow  progress.  They 
contrast,  rather  unfairly  in  view  of  essen- 
tial economic  differences  between  the  two 
countries,  the  growth  of  railway  mileage 
in  Japan  during  the  last  forty  years  with 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  1830 
and  1870.  Since  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  line 
was  opened  forty  years  ago,  Japan  has  built 
5355  miles  of  track,  as  contrasted  with 
15,537  miles  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1830  to  1870.  With  some  20,000  miles 
less  of  territory  the  United  Kingdom  has 
today  about  four  times  as  many  miles  of 
railway  as  Japan. 

The  state  railways  are  not  regarded  as  a 
source  of  Government  revenue  in  Japan,  but 
are  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and  their 
profits  are  applied  to  improvements  and 
extension.  Some  of  the  more  cautious  spirits 
would  limit  expenditures  to  the  profits  of 
the  railways  themselves — a  matter  of  10,- 
000,000  yen  a  year,  but  the  Government  has 
proposed  undertakings  which  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  50,000,000  yen,  and  tho  it  has 
since  curtailed  this  to  30,000,000  yen,  it  is 
not  believed  that  it  will  carry  its  policy  of 
retrenchment  so  far  as  to  withhold  state 
aid  from  the  railways. 

A  Black  Week  in  Mexico 

The  tragic  deaths  of  Francisco  I.  Madero 
and  Jose  Pino  Suarez,  at  a  late  hour  last 
Saturday  night,  were  the  closing  events 
of  a  week  that  will  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Mexico, 


After  the  breaking  of  the  armistice 
which  the  foreign  Ambassadors  had  de- 
manded, the  artillery  duel  was  resumed. 
Felix  Diaz  still  held  the  arsenal  and  was 
gradually  extending  his  lines.  President 
Madero  promised  to  capture  the  rebels' 
stronghold,  but  his  soldiers,  who  had  re- 
peatedly attacked  it  in  vain,  were  not  in  a 
hopeful  mood.  On  Monday,  General  Blan- 
quet,  as  to  whose  attitude  there  had  been 
some  doubt,  came  to  the  capital  with  1200 
men.  He  joined  General  Huerta,  the  com- 
mander of  Madero's  army.  They  decided 
that  Madero  must  go.  On  the  following 
day  Madero,  under  pressure,  resigned,  and 
Blanquet  ordered  his  arrest.  He  was  taken 
into  custody  after  a  contest,  in  which 
Colonel  Riverol,  of  Blanquet's  command, 
was  shot  by  the  President  or  one  of  hfs 
associates.  At  about  the  same  time  Gustavo 
Madero,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  ar- 
rested in  a  restaurant. 

Gustavo,  the  deposed  President's  brother, 
was  taken  on  Wednesday  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
arsenal.  Huerta  had  been  proclaimed  Pro- 
visional President  and  had  made  terms  with 
Diaz.  A  short  time  after  Gustavo's  arrival 
at  the  arsenal  he  was  killed.  Soldiers  shot 
him,  it  was  said,  as  he  was  trying  to  escape. 
He  was  the  victim  of  a  Mexican  law  which 
has  frequently  been  used  in  getting  rid  of 
undesirable  persons.  Francisco  Madero  was 
spared,  owing,  it  is  understood,  to  the 
efforts  or  advice  of  our  Government.  He 
was  to  be  sent  into  exile.  Huerta  com- 
plained that  Madero  had  twice  sought  to 
procure  his  assassination.  As  Madero  was 
about  to  start  for  Vera  Cruz  on  a  special 
train,  Huerta  decided  to  restrain  him,  and 
he  was  again  imprisoned.  He  was  to  be  tried, 
it  was  announced,  by  the  new  Cabinet.  The 
names  of  several  of  the  new  Ministers,  that 
of  De  la  Barra  included,  had  been  found 
in  a  list  prepared  by  Madero  and  headed 
with  the  words  "Those  who  ought  to  die." 

There  were  indications  of  a  revolt 
against  the  rule  of  Huerta.  The  Governors 
of  several  States  declined  to  accept  it. 
Orozco,  Salazar  and  Emilio  Gomez,  lead- 
ers or  rebellion  in  the  north,  hesi- 
tated. They  preferred  Felix  Diaz.  At 
last,  however,  they  consented  to  accept 
Huerta  so  long  as  Diaz  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  him.  But  Figueroa,  Inspector 
General  of  rurales,  turned  against  the  new 
Government,  and  it  was  said  that  several 
thousand  men  would  fight  with  him.  I'm 
cautions  were  taken  by  our  Government, 
and  four  regiments  of  infantry  were  or- 
dered to  Galveston,  but  Mr,  Taft  was  firm 
in    his    purpose  to  avoid   intervention. 

Dispatches  publisht  Sunday  morning 
said  that  Madero  and  Suarez,  the  deposed 
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President  and  Vice-President,  had  been 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  to  remain  there 
until  Madero's  trial.  It  was  known  thru- 
out  the  world  on  the  following  morning 
that  they  did  not  reach  the  penitentiary, 
but  were  killed  in  the  street  on  their  way. 
They  were  in  an  automobile,  escorted  by 
troops.  Huerta  says  that  the  party  was 
attacked  by  Maderists  and  that  the  two 
prisoners  were  shot  while  trying  to  escape 
in  the  course  of  the  engagement.  He 
promises  a  most  thoro  investigation.  An 
impression  prevails,  however,  that  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gustavo  Madero,  the  Mex- 
ican law  concerning  fugitives  was  found 
convenient  for  the  removal  of  the  two  men. 
Denunciation,  thruout  the  world,  of  what 
is  believed  to  have  been  cold-blooded  assas- 
sination, is  accompanied  in  the  press  of 
several  European  cities  by  suggestions 
that  intervention  by  our  Government  is 
now  required,  but  this  is  not  the  opinion  at 
Washington. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Desert 

On  the  extreme  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where 
the  red  canyon  of  the  Grand  River  spreads 
out  into  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  fa- 
mous the  world  over  for  the  abundance, 
variety  and  quality  of  its  fruit,  as  well  as 
for  its  unique  scenery  and  delightful  climate 
is  a  new  government  camp  of  more  than 
one  hundred  men  busily  engaged  in  an  un- 
dertaking which  was  formally  inaugurated 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  on  October  22, 
1912. 


On  that  date  hundreds  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Colorado,  including  many  first  set- 
tlers of  the  western  slope,  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  breaking  of  ground  on  the 
Grand  Valley  irrigation  project,  the  promo- 
tion of  which  has  extended  over  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  alternate  hope  and  dis- 
appointment. Under  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Garfield  the  success  of  the 
project  seemed  assured  and  camps  for  the 
workmen  were  begun,  only  to  be  abandoned 
when  Secretary  Ballinger  came  into  office. 
In  the  autumn  of  1909,  President  Taft  vis- 
ited the  Grand  Valley  and  became  much  in- 
terested. The  board  of  army  engineers  was 
sent  west,  and,  after  a  thoro  investigation, 
reported  favorably.  As  soon  as  possible 
Secretary  Fisher,  always  friendly  to  the 
project,  gave  the  order  to  begin  work.  In 
gratitude  to  him,  on  opening  day  the  over- 
hanging granite  mountain  near  the  point 
where  the  water  will  be  diverted  from  the 
river,  and  thru  which  the  first  tunnel,  3700 
feet  long,  is  now  being  bored,  was  chris- 
tened "Mt.  Fisher"  amid  cheers  which  re- 
verberated thru  the  deep  canyons. 

By  means  of  this  irrigation  system 
52,000  acres  of  new  desert  land  will  be  re- 
claimed, at  an  approximate  cost  of  $4,000,- 
000.  The  cost  per  acre  is  almost  the  maxi- 
mum of  any  Government  work  thus  far  at- 
tempted, but  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  value  of  its  products  justify  the 
expenditure. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  four  years 
the  concreted  tunnels,  aggregating  two  and 
one-half    miles    in    length,    and    the    open 
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ditches,  will  be  carrying  water  more  than 
fifty  miles  down  the  valley,  redeeming  the 
last  acre  within  reach  of  the  long  canal 
and  its  many  laterals. 

The  work  is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Project-engineer  J.  H.  Miner,  a  Cor- 
nell man  of  experience  in  Government 
work,  having  served  on  the  famous  Un- 
compaghre  project.  The  camp  is  a  well 
managed  and  orderly  establishment  and 
careful  attention  is  given  to  the  comfort  of 
the  men,  most  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The 
food  is  excellent,  the  bunk-houses  well  ven- 
tilated, and  there  are  baths,  electric  lights, 
steam. heating  and  a  Victrola,  the  last,  how- 
ever, under  private  ownership. 

Emma  C.  Page. 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

It  was  expected  that  Congress  would 
pass  the  Immigration  Bill  over  Mr.  Taft's 
veto,  but  there  were  not  enough  votes  for 
it  in  the  House.  The  bill  was  disapproved 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  to  18.  In  the 
House  there  were  213  affirmative  votes,  or 
a  few  less  than  the  required  two-thirds. 
The  House  bill  for  a  physical  valuation  of 
railroad  property  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably in  the  Senate,  where  there  has  also 
been  a  favorable  report,  four  members  of 
the  committee  dissenting,  upon  the  bill 
(already  passed  in  the  House)  incorpo- 
rating the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  with  its 
fund    of    $100,000,000.    In    West    Virginia, 


Nathan  B.  Goff,  Republican,  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court,  has  been  elected 
Senator. 

After  a  sharp  contest  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  was  reported  with  provisions 
for  two  new  battleships.  Five  Democrats 
voted  with  7  Republicans  for  two  ships, 
against  9  Democrats,  who  were  counted 
for  only  one.  The  bill  carries  $146,618,000, 
against  $123,150,000  in  last  year's  bill.  The 
pension  bill  recently  passed  appropriates 
$183,300,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  granted. 
A  notable  increase  of  appropriations  has 
been  sharply  criticised  by  a  minority  of  the 
Democrats.  The  bill  for  public  buildings, 
passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  184  to  46, 
was  denounced  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who 
pointed  out  that  buildings  were  provided 
for  many  towns  whose  population  ranged 
between  1000  and  3000.  This  bill  is  called 
the  "pork  barrel."  Having  been  sent  to  the 
Senate,  the  committee  there  added  $20,000,- 
000,  making  the  total  a  little  more  than 
$45,000,000.  Some  think  that  Mr.  Taft  will 
veto  it. 

Preventive  Nursing 

Two  new  special  professions  for  women 
in  the  line  of  nursing  have  been  coming  to 
notice  of  late.  In  Boston,  the  Women's  Mu- 
nicipal League  started  in  1909  a  system  of 
visiting  by  trained  nurses  to  provide  prena- 
tal care  for  the  babies  of  the  city.  Its  work 
was  so  successful  that  last  year  a  prenatal 
clinic  was  started  in  one  of  the  hospitals, 
and  now  the  Board  of  Health  employs  ten 
women  to  look  after  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  patients  always  on  their  lists.  At 
present  in  most  places  only  women  of 
means,  and  among  them  only  those  who 
realize  the  advisability  of  such  care,  are 
likely  to  have  medical  care  during  preg- 
nancy. A  perfectly  well  woman  hesitates 
to  see  a  doctor  regularly  merely  to  be  sure 
that  she  continues  well.  Yet  such  supervi- 
sion, as  the  Boston  records  show,  has  an 
astonishing  effect  on  the  birthrate,  the 
weight  and  health  of  the  children  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  Bright's  disease  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  on  the  general  health 
of  the  families  to  which  the  nurses  come. 
Each  nurse  has  eighty  or  one  hundred  pa- 
tients, each  of  whom  she  manages  to  visit 
once  in  ten  days.  She  watches  all  symptoms, 
takes  regular  tests,  and  advises  in  mat- 
ters of  dress,  diet,  exercise  and  occupa- 
tion. At  the  first  hint  of  irregularity  the 
doctor  is  notified  and  the  trouble  remedied 
before  it  is  fairly  begun.  As  a  result  there 
were  but  two  miscarriages  the  first  year, 
one  the  second,  and  none  in  the  last  two 
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years;  of  four  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  a 
percentage  below  the  general  average,  all 
the  babies  were  saved  and  three  of  the 
mothers;  the  percentage  of  stillbirths  has 
been  reduced  from  a  general  average  of  3.8 
per  cent  to  2.7  per  cent.  The  babies,  more- 
over, have  had  the  added  advantage  of  en- 
tering life  better  equipt,  for  while  the  aver- 
age child  weighs  7  pounds  2Vz  ounces,  these 
babies  weigh  7  pounds  15  ounces.  The  cost 
of  this  care  has  been  only  $2.61  per  pa- 
tient, a  charge  that  most  of  the  women 
treated  can  afford  to  pay.  The  service  ex- 
tends always  over  two  or  three  months 
and  often  much  longer.  The  educative  ef- 
fect on  young  mothers  in  particular  has 
been  marked,  and  the  old,  inefficient,  old- 
wives'  care  is  strongly  counteracted.  As  a 
measure  of  efficiency,  both  as  to  the  doctor's 
time,  the  nurse's  profession  and  above  all 
the  health  of  the  mothers  and  babies,  the 
scheme  is  a  success.  The  time  cannot  be 
far  off  when  prenatal  care  will  be  an  ordi- 
nary if  not  the  usual  thing  in  all  classes. 
Even  when  the  nurse  loses  time  by  having 
to  report  to  several  different  doctors,  the 
whole  cost  per  patient,  it  is  estimated, 
would  be  only  $5  or  $6.  The  advantage, 
at  almost  any  price,  is  obvious. 

The  other  new  development  for  special 
nurses'  work  is  indicated  in  a  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  which 
provides  for  the  registration  of  dental 
nurses.  Few  people  outside  the  profession 
think  of  a  dental  nurse  as  anybody  but  the 
person  who  helps  a  dental  surgeon  in  his 
extracting.  Her  work,  however,  is  really 
preventive  and  prophylactic.  Such  work 
cannot  ordinarily  be  done  by  dentists,  as 
many  people  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  pay 
for  work  not  immediately  necessary,  while 
the  dentist  is  forced  to  charge  the  same  as 
for  time  spent  in  operations  requiring  more 
skill.  The  hygienic  value  of  a  really  clean 
mouth  is,  however,  of  more  significance  in 
one's  general  health  than  we  are  apt  to 
realize.  Fortunately  we  are  beginning  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  long  urged 
on  us  by  the  dentists,  and  to  understand 
that  the  cleansing  and  polishing  of  every 
portion  of  exposed  tooth  surface  indefi- 
nitely preserves  the  life  and  stability  of  the 
teeth.  Registration  of  trained  nurses  en- 
gaged in  this  work  has  been  in  force  in 
Connecticut  for  some  time,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  States  as  well  as  Massa- 
chusetts will  adopt  the  same  measure. 

Both  of  these  new  professions  for  women 
show  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  work  of 
both  is  preventive,  both  save  the  time  of 
the  more  highly  trained  doctor  and  supple- 
ment his  work,  and  they  both  are  distinctly 


on  the  side  of  efficiency  and  economy,  our 
modern  fetiches,  and  for  steady,  normal 
health. 

Pebbles 

r16 — I  want  some  winter  underclothes. 
Clerk — How  long? 

'16 — You  boob,  I  don't  want  to  rent  'em; 
I  want  to  buy  'em! — Princeton  Tiger. 

"The  Christmas  belles  are  peeling,"  re- 
marked little  Johnny,  as  he  heard  a  shoe 
drop  in  the  guest  room  where  sister's 
Christmas,  visitors  were  getting  ready  for 
bed. — Chaparral. 

Hospitable   Soph — Have   some    crackers? 

Visiting  Junior — No,  thank  you.  I  don't 
care  for  crackers. 

H.   S. — Then  have  some  jam. 

V.  J. — No,  thank  you,  I  don't  like  jam 
without  crackers.. — Punch  Bowl. 

Son — Say,  mamma,  father  broke  this 
vase  before  he  went  out. 

Mother — My  beautiful  majolica  vase! 
Wait  till  he  comes  back,  that's  all. 

Son— May  I  stay  up  till  he  does?— Flie- 
gende  Blatter.- 

"Why  did  papa  have  appendicitis  and 
have  to  pay  the  doctor  a  thousand  dollars, 
mamma?" 

"It  was  God's  will,  dear." 

"And  was  it  because  God  was  mad  at 
papa  or  pleased  with  the  doctor?" — Life. 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  cold,"  inquired  the 
practical  gentleman,  "that  you  couldn't  get 
rid  of?" 

"No,"  answered  the  purist  damsel,  "if  I 
had  had,  I  would  have  it  now." 

Thus  the  coolness  arose. — Princeton 
Tiger. 

At.  9  p.  m.  they  were  seated  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  couch.  At  9:30  they  were 
slightly  nearer  each  other.  At  10  o'clock 
they  were  three  feet  apart.  At  10:30  there 
was  scarcely  any  perceptible  space  between 
them.  At  10:45  there  was  no  perceptible 
space  between  them.  The  young  man 
spoke: 

"Has  your  father  gone  to  bed?" 

"Yes,  John." 

''Has  your  mother  gone  to  bed?" 

"Yes,  John." 

"Do  you  think  your  little  brother  is  under 
the  couch?" 

"No,  John." 

The  young  man  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"It's  your  move,"  he  said.— Cornell 
Widow. 
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VI — Making  the  Advertisement 


Those  who  are  wise  in  the  craft  of  ad- 
vertising are  prone  to  talk  learnedly  about 
the  difficulty  of  getting  good  advertising 
"copy."  Some  of  the  writers  of  advertising 
books  dwell  upon  the  difficult  art  of  writing 
advertising  copy.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  write  an  advertisement  that  will  pass  the  - 
critical  advertising  agent,  or  the  more  crit- 
ical advertiser.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  write 
an  advertisement  that  will  "pull."  The 
subtle  art  of  writing  advertising  copy  is  no 
sinecure. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  misleading  tradition  built  up 
around  the  matter.  The  copy  of  the  men 
who  have  made  the  greatest  successes  in 
the  advertising  field  has  been  simple  and 
not  at  all  what  one  would  call  difficult  lit- 
erary composition.  It  has  been  simply  tell- 
ing about  the  things  that  were  offered  for 
sale.  'Way  back  in  the  days  when  Manly 
Gillam  wrote  the  first  advertisement  in  that 
intimate,  chatty  manner  which  became  cele- 
brated and  immensely  popular,  he  mere- 
ly told  about  some  good  country  butter  the 
owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  had  to 
sell.  He  had  never  heard  about  the  difficulty  ' 
of  writing  advertising  copy.  He  knew  all 
about  the  butter,  and  he  simply  told  people 
about  it,  in  the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward fashion.  The  advertisements  sold 
the  butter. 

The  trouble  with  much  of  the  advertising 
copy  of  today  is  that  it  is  too  sophisticated. 
There  is  too  much  copy-writer  in  it.  It  is 
not  the  profoundly  subtle  thing  to  write 
advertising  copy  we  are  led  to  believe.  It  is 
just  telling  about  the  thing  to  be  sold,  in 
as  simple  and  understandable  language  as 
possible. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  this.  When  a  man  or  woman  reads  ad- 
vertisements it  is  the  same  man  or  woman 
who  reads  newspapers  and  letters,  and  who 
engages  in  conversation.  The  writer  of  the 
most  conventional  advertisement  would 
never  presume  to  talk  as  he  writes  his  copy, 
nor  would  he  adopt  the  artificial  and  ex- 
aggerated style  in  conversation  if  he  hoped 
to  effect  any  definite  purpose.  Why  should 
we  exclude  natural  good  sense  from  adver- 
tising copy?  Do  we  delude  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that  a  person's  judgment,  tastes 
and  perception  are  changed  or  clouded 
when  they  read  advertisements?    If  so,  we 


must  rid  ourselves  of  such  a  delusion,  as 
quickly  and  thoroly  as  possible. 

This  sounds  simpler  than  it  is.  It  is  the 
getting  ready  to  write  the  advertisement 
that  takes  time  and  talent.  When  a  person 
knows  all  about  a  thing,  and  all  about  the 
man  to  whom  he  wishes  to  sell  the  thing, 
he  must  needs  be  barren  of  ideas  and 
ignorant  of  words  if  he  cannot  tell  the  man 
about  the  thing,  in  the  form  of  advertising 
copy.  But  there  is  work  in  getting  to  know 
enough  about  goods  to  advertise  them,  and 
enough  about  people  to  get  them  to  attend 
to  the  advertisement.  It  is  the  getting 
ready  to  write  that  takes  time  and  brains. 

The  crucial  stage  of  advertisement  writ- 
ing is  getting  the  writer's  system  saturated 
with  faith  in  the  people  to  whom  he  is  to 
make  his  appeal.  The  learning  about  the 
goods  is  drudgery.  It  can  be  accomplisht 
by  one  about  as  well  as  by  another.  It  calls 
for  devotion,  patience  and  work.  But  to 
come  to  know  the  people  well  enough  to 
qualify  for  the  writing  of  copy  that  will 
move  them  is  something  of  an  art.  Not 
every  person  can  compass  it;  but  few  can. 
And  it  is  usually  the  fact  that  those  who 
find  they  have  the  faculty  of  influencing 
people  become  preachers,  lawyers,  teachers 
or  salesmen.  Sometimes  they  become  bank 
presidents  and  officers  in  great  corpora- 
tions; and  sometimes  secretaries  to  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

A  few  of  these  rare  men  stay  in  the  ad- 
vertising business,  and  because  they  are 
few  is  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of 
so  much  poor  advertising  copy.  For  a 
really  good  advertisement  is  not  to  be  found 
upon  every  advertising  page  of  every  peri- 
odical— more's  the  pity!  There  are  pessi- 
mistic people  who  profess  to  believe  that 
as  many  as  75  per  cent  of  all  the  advertise- 
ments printed  are  failures.  I  do  not  know, 
and  am  glad  that  I  do  not.  If  I  were  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
have  the  enthusiasm  for  the  advertising 
business  I  "have. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  average  of  effi- 
ciency might  be  raised  to  a  much  higher 
level  if  all  writers  of  advertising  copy 
would  insist  upon  knowing  their  subject  be- 
fore they  try  to  write  about  it,  and  thus 
be  free  from  the  necessity  of  making  the 
fantastic  and  artificial  appeals  that  go  by 
the  name  of  advertising. 
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INSURANCE  WORLD 
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Term  Life  Insurance 

We  have  displeased — perhaps  it  would 
be  more  just  to  say  we  have  failed  to 
please — a  correspondent  at  Racine,  Wis., 
by  our  treatment  of  the  question  he  pre- 
viously raised  in  favor  of  term  life  insur- 
ance as  against  the  endowment  forms.  He 
unreservedly  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"life  insurance,  like  fire  insurance,  is  for 
protection,  and  no  policy  written  is  really 
an  investment,  least  of  all  endowment." 

We  cheerfully  concede  his  right  to  enter- 
tain that  view  of  the  matter.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  differ  with  him;  and  it  so 
happens  that  this  diversity  of  opinion  does 
not  alter  the  facts. 

The  various  plans  of  life  insurance  in 
use  exist  chiefly  because  all  the  persons 
who  seek  its  benefits  are  not  environed  by 
the  same  combination  of  circumstances. 
There  are  the  young,  middle-aged  and  old; 
the  earners  of  bare  living  wages;  of  com- 
fortable monthly  or  yearly  salaries;  the 
men  whose  professions  yield  them  substan- 
tial incomes;  and  the  owners  of  wealth. 
There  are  the  married  and  the  unmarried; 
the  childless,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous 
brood.  There  are  those  whose  dependents 
are  to  be  protected  during  the  days  of 
their  helpless  youth ;  and  those  whose  de- 
pendents— an  invalid  wife,  a  mother,  an 
unfortunate  sister — are  to  be  saved  from 
the  rigors  of  age.  And  of  not  least  im- 
portance, there  is  the  worker  himself — the 
premium-payer  and  burden-bearer — who 
may  outlive  his  own  usefulness,  his  own 
strength,  his  own  means. 

Term  insurance  serves  a  useful  purpose. 
The  system  of  life  insurance  would  be  de- 
fective without  it;  but  it  would  also  be 
just  less  than  useless  if  that  were  its  only 
instrument  of  beneficence.  It  is  a  splendid 
thing  in  an  emergency — to  protect  a  new 
and  diminishing  liability,  to  sustain  finan- 
cial credit  when  that  is  needed,  to  cover 
the  mortgage  on  a  home,  or,  for  some  other 
reason,  to  supplement  existing  forms  of  in- 
surance of  a  more  permanent  character 
during  a  certain  period  of  years. 

When  human  nature  is  made  over,  or  at- 
tains a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it 
has  yet  reached,  men  will  perhaps  faith- 
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fully  perform  all  the  duties  of  which  they 
are  capable,  including  those  outlined  by  our 
correspondent  when  he  advocates  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  term  insurance  in  combina- 
tion with  savings  bank  deposits,  invest- 
ments in  city  lots,  building  association 
stocks  and  the  like,  in  place  of  life  insur- 
ance that  provides  comparatively  large  ter- 
minal cash  values  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Such  supplemental  investments  as  he  sug- 
gests can  be  made;  but  experience  proves 
that  they  will  not  be  made  persistently. 

We  do  not  advocate  life  insurance  as  an 
investment  within  the  strict  and  usual 
meaning  of  that  Word,  and  we  recognize  as 
its  principal  object  the  element  of  protec- 
tion which  it  affords.  But  most  of  its 
forms,  from  ordinary  whole-  and  limited- 
payment  life  to  endowment,  if  carried  thru, 
afford  a  means  of  combining  protection 
with  savings  accumulation  that  is  without 
a  parallel.  It  may  not  be  the  most  profita- 
t>le  form  of  "investment"  possible,  but  it  is 
the  most  practicable  and  the  one  most  like- 
ly to  be  realized.  As  we  write  we  recall  the 
case  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  projector  and 
builder  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  a  financier, 
organizer,  and  shrewd  man  of  affairs, 
whose  entire  fortune  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  a  ripe  age,  consisted  only  of  the 
insurance  he  carried  on  his  life. 

To  the  young  man  starting  in  life,  with 
a  modest  salary  and  no  family  obligations, 
we  would  recommend  as  much  endowment 
insurance  as  can  be  carried  without  en- 
croaching on  the  savings  which  he  intends 
to  .  use  as  capital  in  his  future  business. 
That  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars  may 
be  his  salvation  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
later.  To  the  man  of  thirty,  with  a  wife 
and  two  or  three  children,  receiving  an  av- 
erage income,  a  policy  on  the  whole  life  or 
twenty-payment  plan,  convertible  when  his 
children  are  grown  up  for  its  cash  surren- 
der value,  or  into  paid-up  insurance,  or  an 
annuity.  During  the  productive  period,  say 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five,  the  whole  life 
or  twenty-payment  life  policy  is  the  most 
sensible  and  most  serviceable.  But,  after 
all,  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  per- 
son to  be  insured  must  govern  the  choice  of 
a  plan  at  the  time.  There  can  be  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  on  that  head. 
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Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance 

Indications  are  rapidly  multiplying'  of 
late  that  fire  insurance  and  casualty  insur- 
ance, heretofore  two  distinct  lines  operated 
by  different  companies,  are  growing  closer 
together;  and  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  two  systems  will  be  merged  un- 
der one  management  to  the  extent  ■  that 
State  laws  will  permit.  In  Great  Britain 
one  company  may  write  as  many  kinds  of 
insurance  as  it  desires — fire,  life,  accident, 
liability,  plate  glass,  burglary,  etc.  But  our 
laws  prohibit  this  practice.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, a  few  of  our  largest  fire  insurance 
companies  have  organized  or  acquired  cas- 
ualty companies:  notably,  the  Royal,  which 
is  operating  the  Royal  Indemnity;  the  Liv- 
erpool &  London  &  Globe,  which  controls  the 
Globe  Indemnity;  and  the  London  &  Lan- 
cashire, which  operates  the  London  &  Lan- 
cashire Guarantee  &  Accident.  The  Aetna 
Life  has  recently  purchased  the  Connecticut 
charter  of  an  unorganized  fire  company, 
and  the  Hartford  Fire  is  forming  a 
casualty   company. 

Scottish  Union  and  National 

The  financial  statement  of  the  United 
States  branch  of  the  Scottish  Union  and 
National  Insurance  Company  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1912,  shows  a  rein- 
surance reserve  of  $2,132,839,  a  gain  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  $109,350.  The  surplus 
has  increased  during  the  year  $237,856, 
and  is  now  $3,267,000.  Notwithstanding  the 
depreciation  of  all  securities  during  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  assets  of  $286,861,  so  that  the  total 
assets  on  January  1  were  $5,595,684.  The 
whole  statement  shows  a  healthy  growth, 
and  the  company  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  the  results  shown.  The  home 
office  of  the  Scottish  Union  and  National 
Insurance  Company  is  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, but  the  United  States  branch,  of 
which  James  H.  Brewster  is  manager,  is  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A  Great  Record 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  closed  the  year  1912  with 
$1,550,888,000  insurance  in  force,  gaining 
$45,913,401.  Its  admitted  assets  on  Decem- 
ber 31  were  $599,125,046,  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  $11,994,783.  The  company  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $17,368,047  as 
dividends  payable  to  policyholders  during 
1913,  an  increase  over  the  amount  paid  in 
1912  of  $2,361,767.  This  dividend  equals  33 
per  cent,  of  the  total  premium  income  of 
1912,  exclusive  of  premiums  received  on 
supplementary     contracts     and     annuities. 


Considered    from    the   viewpoint   of   policy- 
holders, this  is  a  notable  record. 

Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London 

And  now  we  come  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  oldest  insurance  company  in  the 
world,  the  Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London, 
founded  in  1710  and  therefore  in  the 
204th  year  of  its  existence.  The  American 
branch  of  the  company,  the  headquarters 
of  which  are  in  New  York  City,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Guile,  United  States 
manager,  controls,  its  own  assets  in  this 
country,  as  provided  by  our  laws,  and  pays 
its  own  losses  without  consulting  London, 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  insurants  thruout 
the  American  field  for  its  conservatism  and 
its  conscientious  treatment  of  policyhold- 
ers. During  1912  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany prospered,  the  gain  in  income  was 
substantial,  and  the  profit  realized  aggre- 
gated $120,755.  The  gain  in  assets  was 
$103,000,  bringing  the  total,  on  December 
31,  to  $4,622,987.  The  sum  of  $143,000  was 
added  to  the  premium  reserve  fund,  bring- 
ing that  security  to  $2,917,937.  The  sur- 
plus beyond  all  liabilities  is  $1,243,000. 
The  Sun  has  paid  a  total  of  $34,000,000  to 
its  American  policyholders. 

New  Hampshire  Fire 

The  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  closed  the 
year  1912  with  total  assets  of  $6,097,887, 
total  liabilities  of  $4,391,126,  and  a  net  sur- 
plus of  $1,700,767.  The  gains  in  assets  and 
surplus,  respectively,  were  $372,078  and 
$46,257,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of 
$25,000  assigned  to  the  company's  special 
reserve  fund.  The  New  Hampshire's  capi- 
tal is  $1,350,000,  and  its  surplus  security 
to  policyholders,  therefore,  aggregates 
$3,050,762. 

Notes 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  providing  that  if  an  ac- 
tion has  been  commenced  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  a  personal  injury,  or  for  death 
as  the  result  of  a  personal  injury,  no  set- 
tlement or  adjustment  of  the  action  shall 
be  valid  unless  consented  to  in  writing  by 
the  attorney  of  the  person  bringing  the 
suit  and  by  the  person  himself,  or  ap- 
proved by  an  order  of  the  court  in  which 
the  litigation  occurs. 

The  insurance  commissioners  of  Con- 
necticut and  Missouri  have  approved  the 
reinsurance  of  the  legal  reserve  business  of 
the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
the  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois  also  concurring. 


American  Capital  in  Mexico 

A  little  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of 
American  capital  is  invested  in  Mexico.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  the  most  complete  and 
trustworthy  statement  as  to  American  in- 
vestments there  is  to  be  found  in  a  report 
sent  to  the  State  Department  about  six 
months  ago  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Chihuahua,  Mr.  Letcher.  It  was  based  upon 
inquiries  made  by  William  H.  Seamon,  a 
mining  engineer  of  long  experience  in 
Mexico,  who  drew  the  information  from 
reports  of  the  Mexican  National  Govern- 
ment, reports  of  the  State  Governments, 
directories  and  reports  of  companies,  and 
many  other  sources.  He  classified  the  in- 
vestments as  follows: 

Railway  bonds    $408,926,000 

Railway   stocks    235,464,000 

Mines    223,000,000 

National  bonds   52,000,000 

Smelters 26,500,000 

Bank    deposits    22,700,000 

The  oil  industry 15,000,000 

The    rubber   industry 15,000,000 

Factories    10,800,000 

Live   stock    9,000,000 

Timber   lands    '.  .        8,100,000 

Bank   stocks    7,850,000 

Houses  and  personal  property.        4,500,000 

Insurance    4,000,000 

Ranches    3,150,000 

Wholesale  stores    2,700,000 

Retail   stores    1,680,000 

Professional  outfits   3,600,000 

Public    institutions    1,200,000 

Tramways   and   power   plants.  760,000 

Farms    960,000 

Hotels    .» 260,000 

Breweries     600,000 

Small  additions  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter brought  the  total  up  to  1,057,770,000. 
American  investments  very  largely  exceed 
those  of  any  other  foreign  country.  The 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  which  has  been  building 
and  operating  railroads  under  a  concession, 
shows  that  it  has  constructed  982  miles, 
out  of  1506  projected. 

The  railways  have  suffered  much  loss,  by 
reason  of  the  destruction  of  bridges  and 
trestles  by  revolutionists.  Mining  and 
smelting  companies  have  large  claims  for 
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damages,  owing  to  attacks  upon  their  prop- 
erty. In  many  instances  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  purchase  safety  from  bandit  revo- 
lutionists by  considerable  payments.  Offi- 
cers of  American  companies  have  been 
seized  and  held  for  ransom.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  the  just  claims  of  the  indus- 
tries in  which  American  capital  is  invested 
will  amount  to  a  large  sum. 

Pursuit  of  Swindlers 

We  have  been  saying  for  two  or  three 
years  past  that  the  honest  bankers  and 
brokers  should  seek  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  protect  the  public  by  procuring  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  swindling  pro- 
moters. We  have  pointed  out  that  the  work 
could  be  done  at  small  cost.  It  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  has  sent  hundreds  of  the  swindlers 
to  jail;  but  the  Department  attacks  and 
prosecutes  only  for  a  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  and,  while  it  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  what  it  has  done,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  the  swindlers  from  robbing 
the  American  people  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  the  last  two  years. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  new  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  to  establish  a 
bureau  which  should  pursue  these  thieves. 
The  association's  plans  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. At  present  it  is  seeking  to  promote 
uniformity  in  state  legislation  suggested 
by  the  Kansas  Blue  Sky  law.  Bills  pat- 
terned after  the  Kansas  law  have  been  in- 
troduced in  thirty  states.  The  association 
does  not  oppose  legislation  in  this  field,  but 
would  have  it  so  framed  that  the  opera- 
tions of  honest  investment  bankers  will 
not  be  unduly  hampered  by  it.  Machinery 
for  attack  upon  the  dishonest  has  not  yet 
been  perfected. 

There  was  formed  last  week  in  New 
York,  however,  an  International  Associa- 
tion of  Brokers,  whose  principal  object,  the 
organizers  say,  is  "to  protect  the  public 
against  swindlers  who  call  themselves 
brokers  and  who  prey  upon  the  savings  of 
the  ignorant."  It  intends  to  take  up  the 
work  which  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  doing.  We  await  with  much  interest 
the  results  of  this  good  movement.  The 
association,  we  presume,  will  employ  de- 
tectives. 
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President  Wilson 

Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
is  now  President  Wilson,  of  the 
United  States.  As  Governor  he  has 
proved  himself  progressive  and  effi- 
cient; we  expect  and  shall  welcome 
no  less  of  him  as  President. 
,  The  title  of  President  is  not  new  to 
him,  for  he  was  president  of  Prince- 
ton University  before  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  There  he  had 
experience  in  administration  of  a  very 
different  sort;  while  as  Governor  he 
has  had  a  brief  experience  in  political 
administration.  There  he  had  a  plain, 
if  not  easy  task ;  his  task  as  President 
will  require  much  more  tact  and  wis- 
dom. He  will  be  met  and  opposed,  in 
his  own  party  and  out  of  it,  by  many 
men  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  was  Senator  Smith.  The  country 
is  much  bigger  than  Essex  County. 
He  will  not  have  a  united  party  either 
for  him  or  against  him.  He  will  doubt- 
less have  the  aid  of  progressive  Re- 
publicans, whose  platform  is  very 
much  his  own.  He  has  been  very 
ready  to  push  his  policies  upon  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  he  has 
succeeded  because  he  was  right,  very 
much  as  Governor  Hughes  succeeded 
in  New  York,  by  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  him 
to  do  this  with  Congress.  Neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  cares  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  President  as  to  what 
it  should  do,  and  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  have 
been  much  abused  for  not  leaving 
Congress  alone  as  the  law-making 


power.  Yet  the  President  is  also  a 
law-making  power.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution an  act  past  by  Congress  re- 
quires his  consent  to  become  a  law, 
unless  his  veto  is  overruled  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  Constitution  also  im- 
poses on  him  the  duty  to  advise  Con- 
gress of  what  legislation  is  required ; 
and  that  involves  the  right  to  press 
his  advice  with  vigor,  but  not  to  force 
it  by  threats  of  bribes  of  office.  Luck- 
ily previous  administrations,  and  not- 
ably that  of  President  Taft,  have 
taken  much  temptation  of  that  sort 
out  of  the  power  of  the  President. 

We  must  allow  that  some  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speeches  condensed  in 
the  book  just  issued,  give  us  some  con- 
cern. He  seems  to  exaggerate  evils 
which  really  exist,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  anticipate  and  even  suggest  at- 
tempts by  misguided  men  to  over- 
throw our  social  and  industrial  sys- 
tem by  force.  It  may  be  very  likely 
his  duty  to  resist  such  violence  with 
all  the  power  of  the  army  at  his  com- 
mand. To  be  sure,  that  sort  of  duty 
usually  falls  upon  governors  of  the 
States,  yet  it  has  sometimes  required 
the  intervention  of  the  President,  and 
may  again.  In  France,  a  Socialist  put 
in  power  has  proved  vigorous  in 
maintaining  internal  peace,  and  such 
would  be  President  Wilson's  duty — 
and  we  believe  he  would  do  his  duty. 

What  we  feel  most  concern  for  is 
his  relation  to  foreign  nations  and 
to  our  outlying  possessions.  Fortu- 
nately, he  seems  to  be  quite  conserva- 
tive as  to  the  troubles  in  Mexico;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  troubles  there  will 
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soon  come  to  an  end.  A  second  Diaz 
may  prove  as  strong  as  his  uncle.  But 
we  recall  that  it  was  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations under  Jefferson  and 
Monroe  and  Polk  that  gave  us  Louis- 
iana, and  Florida,  and  Texas,  and 
California,  and  we  know  what  power- 
ful interests  would  be  glad  to  em- 
broil us  with  Mexico  seeking  more 
annexation.  But  we  fear  yet  more  the 
attempt  to  persuade  Congress  to  rid 
itself  of  responsibility  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  Philippine  Islands — 
for  it  is  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  infected  with  that  ungener- 
ous and  Unpatriotic  weakness.  Yet  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  nation  will 
consent  to  put  into  effect  that  por- 
tion of  the  Democratic  platform.  The 
free  canal  tolls  and  our  relations  to 
the  Central  American  republics  give 
further  anxiety. 

The  largest  problem  before  this 
country  is  not  the  tariff,  nor  the 
money  trust,  nor  the  labor  conflict, 
great  as  the  latter  is,  and  involving 
as  it  does  the  growth  of  the  Socialist" 
party.  We  do  not  fear  Socialism  very 
much,  for  it  will  wear  itself  out  use- 
fully, not  in  seeking  its  ideal  of  state 
ownership  of  production,  but  in  the 
amelioration  of  labor  conditions.  The 
really  greatest  moral  question  before 
the  country  is  the  treatment  of  ten 
million  citizens  who  have  more  or 
less  African  blood.  For  this  question 
we  do  not  look  for  much  more  aid 
from  a  Democratic  President  than 
from  a  Republican  one.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  Southerner  by  birth,  with  South- 
ern sympathies,  we  must  jud^e,  for 
under  his  administration  Princeton 
did  not  allow  the  admission  of  a  single 
negro  student.  Yet  we  may  expect 
that  kindly  patronage  which  the  best 
Southerners  would  give  to  the  inferi- 
or class. 

We  wish  only  well  to  President  Wil- 
son. We  wish  him  as  honorable  an 
administration  as  that  of  President 
Taft,  and  with  no  more  mistakes.  We 
hope  that  his  first  Congress  will  re- 
duce the  tariff  and  hold  down  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  give  us  a  sound 
financial  system  and  solve  the  labor 
problem,  if  that  is  possible.  We  hope 
for  four  years  of  prosperity,  with 


justice  to  all,  including  welcome  to 
the  stranger  on  our  shores,  yellow  or 
white,  and  equal  privilege  for  all, 
white  or  black. 

Mr.  Taft's  Four  Years 

The  man  who  became  President 
four  years  ago  brought  to  his  work 
exceptional  training  in  executive  and 
judicial  office.  If  service  in  Congress 
had  been  added,  he  might  have  been 
less  unfortunate  in  his  approaching 
encounter  with  the  tariff.  A  few 
months  earlier  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
said: 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  country  a  man  so  well  fitted  to  be 
President.  He  is  not  only  absolutely  fear- 
less, absolutely  disinterested  and  upright, 
but  he  has  the  widest  acquaintance  with 
the  nation's  needs,  without  and  within,  and 
the  broadest  sympathies  with  all  our  citi- 
zens. He  would  be  as  emphatically  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  plain  people  as  Lincoln,  yet  not 
Lincoln  himself  would  be  freer  from  the 
least  taint  of  demagogy,  the  least  tendency 
to  appeal  to  class  hatred  of  any  kind. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Mr. 
Taft's  term  his  party  in  Congress  set 
out  to  revise  the  tariff.  It  was 
virtually  committed  to  revision  down- 
ward. For  twelve  years  there  had 
been  no  revision.  The  public,  com- 
plaining of  the  high  and  rising  cost 
of  living,  looked  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  tariff  rates.  We  presume 
that  Mr.  Taft  had  not  been  a  student 
of  tariffs.  He  may  not  have  correctly 
measured  public  opinion.  In  the  sham 
revision  of  1909,  however,  he  was 
less  at  fault  than  the  blind  party 
leaders.  He  sought  earnestly  to  im- 
prove their  work,  but  almost  com- 
pletely failed.  He  began  the  work  of 
improvement  too  late.  There  was  no 
one  to  tell  him  how  little  could  be 
done  after  the  bill  had  gone  to  a  con- 
ference committee.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  warmly  commended  in  public  the 
legislation  which  had  been  the  great- 
est political  blunder  in  our  recent 
history.  For  that  blunder  both  he  and 
his  party  have  been  paying  ever 
since.  The  Congressional  elections  of 
1910  followed,  foreshadowed  by  elec- 
tions in  two  districts  where  Republi- 
can majorities  exceeding  10,000  were 
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displaced  by  Democratic  majorities 
of  nearly  6,000.  The  House  was  made 
Democratic  by  a  majority  of  66,  and 
thereafter,  thruout  his  term  he  was 
confronted  by  a  divided  Congress. 

In  a  brief  review  of  Mr.  Taft's 
term  we  give  so  much  space  to  this 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  because  of  its 
continuing  and  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  party  and  his  own  fortunes.  When 
we  have  added  the  Ballinger  incident 
and  his  unfortunate  approval  of  the 
Panama  Canal  tolls  bill,  the  list  of 
important  errors  is  complete,  and 
there  remain  to  be  considered  many 
admirable  acts.  We  quote  here  the 
testimony  of  a  partisan  opponent,  the 
leading  Democratic  paper  of  New 
York,  which  said,  after  the  Novem- 
ber election: 

As  President  Mr.  Taft  will  leave  a  record 
of  many  triumphs  and  a  single  conspicuous 
and  fatal  blunder.  He  has  been  a  constitu- 
tional magistrate,  governing  by  law  and  not 
by  caprice.  He  has  given  us  the  greatest 
Supreme  Court  since  the  days  of  Marshall 
and  Story.  He  was  the  first  President  to 
enforce  the  criminal  clauses  of  the  Sher- 
man act.  He  has  powerfully  supported  the 
cause  of  arbitration.  He  has  worked  for 
reciprocity.  He  has  supprest  jingoism.  He 
has  promoted  civil  service  reform.  He  has 
had  regard  for  economy. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  com- 
mendable in  the  record  of  his  service 
than  the  negotiation  of  his  memorable 
peace  treaties  and  his  just  and  patient 
attitude  toward  Mexico.  It  is  not  his 
fault  that  those  great  peace  agree- 
ments are  not  now  in  force.  They  will 
always  be  associated  with  his  name. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  denounced  them. 
Under  Mr.  Taft's  direction  our  Gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  aid  the  Cen- 
tral American  and  West  Indian  re- 
publics, but  in  two  or  three  instances 
has  been  restrained  by  lack  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  Seriate.  He  has  re- 
peatedly urged  Congress  so  to  enlarge 
the  classified  service,  under  the  merit 
rules,  that  it  shall  include  all  the 
postmasters  and  collectors  who  are 
now  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  Senate's  consent.  These  are  the 
offices  which  have  been  and  can  be 
used  in  politics.  He  would  have  had 
all  of  them  taken  out  of  politics,  be- 


lieving that  thus  the  public  interest 
would  be  well  served.  And  he  was 
right.  What  he  could  do  in  this  field 
without  new  legislation  he  has  done, 
adding  more  than  70,000  employees 
to  the  merit  lists.  Among  these  are 
the  36,000  postmasters  in  small 
towns.  No  other  President  has  pro- 
posed so  broad  an  application  of  the 
principles  of  civil  service  reform  or 
placed  so  many  public  officers  and 
employees  under  the  protection  of  the 
merit  rules. 

He  negotiated  a  mutually  beneficial 
reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada. 
It  is  not  in  force,  but  it  should  be 
counted  to  his  credit.  In  this  he  had 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  altho 
the  latter  opposed  the  agreement  dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign.  Under  his 
direction,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  sought  vigorously  to  enforce  the 
Anti-Trust  law,  carrying  pending 
suits  to  a  final  decision,  and  under- 
taking a  long  list  of  new  prosecutions. 
He  has  insisted  upon  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  public  service.  His 
conservation  policy  has  been  enlight- 
ened and  progressive.  During  his 
term  notable  progress  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  made,  under  efficient  govern- 
ment, without  a  whisper  of  scandal. 
His  many  appointments  to  the  bench 
have  deserved  and  had  public  ap- 
proval. There  would  have  been  more 
legislation  in  response  to  his  rec- 
ommendations if  the  House  for  half 
his  term  had  not  been  controlled  by 
the  political  Opposition,  and  still  fur- 
ther distracted  by  the  dissensions 
within  his  own  party. 

Mr.  Taft  has  been  a  good  Presi- 
dent. A  sane  Progressive,  he  has 
sought  earnestly  to  serve  the  people. 
He  is  not  a  politician.  He  has  not  pro- 
fessed or  pretended  to  be  one.  Of  the 
politician's  arts  he  knows  little  or 
nothing.  He  has  not  always  been 
well  served  by  advisers.  He  deserved 
to  be  reelected.  His  second  term 
would  have  been  better  than  his  first. 
Going  into  retirement,  he  takes  with 
him  the  good  wTill  and  respect  of  all 
who  have  known  what  his  aims  were 
and  what  he  was  striving  to  do  for 
the  public  good. 
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The  Recall  of  Haywood 

The  referendum  to  the  dues-paying 
members  of  the  Socialist  party  for 
the  recall  from  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  William  D.  Hay- 
wood has  been  concluded.  The  official 
figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is 
understood  that  about  22,500  votes 
were  cast  against  him  and  11,000  in 
his  favor.  A  referendum  vote  of  the 
party  rarely  exceeds  one-fourth  of 
the  membership,  which  is  now  about 
130,000  persons.  The  total  vote  this 
time  is  the  largest  in  the  party's  his- 
tory. 

Haywood  was  charged  with  oppos- 
ing political  action  and  with  counsel- 
ing sabotage,  to  do  either  of  which  is 
in  violation  of  the  party  constitution. 
He  refused  to  make  any  defense  or 
explanation  and  in  fact  ignored  the 
proceedings  against  him.  His  defend- 
ers maintained  that  the  first  charge 
was  not  proved,  and  they  demurred 
to  the  second  charge  on  the  ground 
that  the  constitution  was  not  explicit 
in  the  matter.  His  opponents  asserted 
that  he  had  repeatedly  exprest  his 
contempt  for  political  action  and  that 
the  constitutional  clause  against 
sabotage  was  as  definite  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  could  make  it. 

Haywood  was  elected  one  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  a  year  ago,  be- 
fore his  views  had  become  widely 
known  to  the  membership.  The 
clause  defining  political  action  and 
forbidding  the  counseling  of  sabotage 
was  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
at  the  Indianapolis  convention  last 
May  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  membership. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
there  are  many  persons  in  the  Social- 
ist party  who  oppose  political  action. 
The  recent  Syndicalist  and  semi- 
anarchist  agitation  has,  however, 
made  a  certain  headway  in  the  party ; 
tho  the  vote  for  Haywood  is  largely 
a  sympathetic  and  personal  vote,  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  more  or  less  frankly 
syndicalistic.  It  is  believed  by  .Social- 
ists generally  that  the  heavy  majority 
against  Haywood  will  check  this  agi- 


tation and  that  the  more  extreme 
Syndicalists  will  now  forsake  the 
party  for  the  Syndicalist  League. 

Ministrations  of  Uncertainty 

How  far  we  are  from  achievement 
of  political  prediction  comparable  to 
the  forecast  that  science  makes  of 
happenings  in  the  natural  world 
we  vividly  realize  every  time  the  day 
comes  around  for  speeding  the  part- 
ing and  welcoming  the  coming  ad- 
ministration. The  word  on  every  lip 
during  inauguration  week  is,  What 
will  he  be  able  to  do?  How  will  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  prosper?  What 
disappointments  lie  in  store? 

The  hour  and  second  of  astronom- 
ical events  is  foretold  generations 
ahead.  The  tides  likewise  are  tabu- 
lated. The  weather  is  charted,  and 
the  pace  of  the  slow  moving  cyclonic 
storm  is  calculated.  The  botanical  ex- 
perimenter and  the  breeder  know  to 
a  nicety  what  combination  of  quali- 
ties they  can  produce  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Mendelian  law.  Even 
the  number  of  persons  of  each  age 
class  that  will  die  of  particular  dis- 
eases within  the  next  twelve  months 
is  known  within  a  negligible  margin 
of  error  to  the  statisticians  and  the 
actuaries. 

But  who  can  reassure  us  or  give 
us  timely  warning  of  what  is  to  be- 
fall in  the  world  of  industry,  of  busi- 
ness, of  legal  readjustment  of  the 
conflicting  claims  of  life  and  property 
or  in  the  realm  of  international  af- 
fairs? Will  the  wage  earners  of  the 
world  and  of  our  own  nation  go 
quietly  on  with  their  daily  tasks  or 
shall  we  see  a  partial  cessation  of 
production,  a  paralysis,  perhaps,  of 
communication  and  commerce  by 
some  great  and  organized  strike?  Will 
credit  be  maintained,  or  will  it  col- 
lapse at  some  unforeseen  touch  of 
mischance  carrying  down  fortunes, 
and  leaving  the  business  world  disor- 
ganized and  deprest?  Shall  we  hold 
to  our  policy  of  minding  our  own  af- 
fairs, or  will  some  potent  suggestions 
pass  swiftly  from  brain  to  brain  un- 
til an  obsessed  nation  clamors  for  in- 
tervention and  the  vindication  of  a 
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dignity  which  excited  imagination 
sees  endangered?  Will  the  nations  of 
Europe  keep  the  peace  or  plunge  into 
devastating  war?  Will  the  republic  of 
China  be  permitted  to  establish  and 
strengthen  itself,  or  will  the  eager 
power  that  looks  enviously  upon  it 
from  the  north  take  advantage  of 
weakness,  and  provoke  a  conflict 
which  may  affect  the  civilization  of 
the  world  for  generations  to  come? 

There  are  no  answers  to  these  ques^ 
tions.  We  make  our  individual  guesses 
as  the  gambler  bets  on  the  throw  of 
the  dice,  or  the  run  of  cards.  As  pes- 
simist or  as  optimist  we  look  for 
trouble  or  we  count  on  years  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity.  Some  guesses 
are  shrewder  than  others,  but  all 
leave  the  uncertainty  where  they 
found  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  so.  Who 
knows  ?  Some  of  the  zest  of  life  might 
disappear  if  we  could  completely  fore- 
see. The  spirit  of  adventure  is  fed  by 
the  uncertainties  that  time  holds  in 
store,  as  it  is  by  the  mysteries  of  un- 
known lands.  The  gambling  instinct  is 
as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  as  wide- 
spread as  human  enterprise.  It  is  in 
a  measure  satisfied  by  this  hourly 
necessity  of  taking  our  chances  with 
the  future.  Perhaps  such  a  necessity 
is  a  needful  stimulant  of  nerve  and 
courage;  perhaps  it  acts  selectively 
upon  the  mind  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions, as  the  physical  environment 
does,  thereby  keeping  mankind  alert 
and  adaptable,  resolute  and  unafraid. 

However  all  this  may  be,  the  fact 
bulks  big  in  every  individual  life  and 
in  the  life  of  each  new  generation. 
We  must  accommodate  ourselves  to 
it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  move 
on  into  the  future  expecting,  what- 
ever happens,  to  win  something 
worth  while  in  the  ceaseless  struggle 
for  achievement. 

Profaning  the  Golf-Links 

Our  "only  living  Shakespeare," 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  has  remarked 
that  nothing  is  ever  done  in  this 
world  until  people  are  prepared  to 
kill  each  other  if  it  is  not  done.  If 
this  is  so,  then  our  English  furies  are 


soon  to  get  the  suffrage.  While  they 
have  not  yet  actually  put  any  man 
to  death,  nor  committed  hari-kari  on 
themselves,  as  their  Japanese  sisters 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  when  suf- 
fering under  a  fancied  wrong,  yet 
they  have  taken  the  closest  possible 
step  to  such  sensational  extremities. 
They  have  actually  desecrated  some 
golf  links,  by  demolishing  the  holes  in 
the  putting  greens. 

This  is  certainly  lese  majeste.  Tho 
Englishmen  are  proverbially  long- 
suffering  and  slow  to  wrath,  it  is  a 
well  recognized  fact  that  they  will  no 
more  permit  their  sport  to  be  inter- 
fered with  than  their  daily  "tub." 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Peace  Society  in  this  city 
the  other  day,  felicitously  illustrated 
the  paramountcy  of  sport  in  the 
British  scheme  of  things  when  he 
quoted  the  following  poem : 

When  I  played  golf  the  other  day 

The  German  army  landed. 
The  English  army  ran  away, 

The  English  fleet  was  stranded. 
It  filled  me  with  such  grief  and  shame 
It  nearly  put  me  off  my  game. 

We  may  expect  therefore  that  the 
gentleman  of  England,  aptly  charac- 
terized as  "always  just,  generally 
generous  and  never  agreeable,"  and 
now  goaded  to  the  limit,  will  at  last 
suffer  their  insufferable  suffragets  to 
have  the  suffrage. 

Scanderbeg's  Sword  Needs 

Scanderbeg's  Arm 

Francisco  I.  Madero  has  run  his 
race  and  gone  to  his  last  account.  Not 
now  the  hour  to  make  an  estimate  of 
his  work  and  character.  When  time 
enough  has  past  to  permit  of  a  right 
perspective,  we  believe  that  justice 
will  be  done  his  memory.  That  he  was 
humane  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  his 
death  were  able  to  compass  that  re- 
sult because  in  the  hour  of  his  su- 
premacy he  spared  them.  That  he 
was  democratic  in  his  ideas  of  the 
proper  functions  and  methods  of 
government  was  evident  from  his 
official  acts.  That  he  understood  the 
causes   of   his   country's   abasement 
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and  saw  clearly  the  road  upon  which 
her  feet  must  be  set  to  work  out  the 
redemption  of  the  people  is  evinced 
by  his  denunciation  of  land  monopoly 
and  Cientifico  graft.  That  he  failed 
miserably  in  his  attempt  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  common  man  is  attested 
by  the  vivas  that  greeted  his  execu- 
tioners while  his  bleeding  body  was 
yet  warm. 

The  task  Madero   undertook   was 
too  great  for  his  strength.  The  very 
qualities   that    made   him    estimable 
were  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
his  undoing.  His  career  in  the  past 
two  years  brings  forward  once  again 
the  question  whether  one  can  fight 
the   devil   otherwise  than  with   fire. 
Had  he  done  the  evils  of  official  mur- 
der and  merciless  repression  he  might 
have   succeeded   in   establishing   the 
constitutional   liberty  for  which   he 
gave  his  life.  Superficially  viewed,  his 
life  and  death  seem  to  give  point  to 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  well  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  And  yet  we  say 
that  it  is  not  so.    And  yet  we  contend 
that  in  his  death  he  has  done  more 
for  the  ideals  that  swayed  him  in  life 
than  a  more  brutal  nature  would  have 
accomplisht.  Pity  it  is  that  his  blood 
was  needed  to  fructify  the  glorious 
seed  he  planted.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
will  bring  forth  abundantly.    For  not 
Madero's    weakness    alone    was    the 
cause  of  his  failure,  nor  even  its  prin- 
cipal cause.  The  unfitness  for  democ- 
racy of  those  to  whom  he  sought  to 
give  democracy  was  the  fundamental 
reason  why  this  episode  seems  like 
an  abortion,   which   is   in  reality  a 
milestone  on  Mexico's  laborious  up- 
ward climb. 

Another  will  arise  to  carry  on  Ma- 
dero's work — one  strong  where  he 
was  weak;  guarded  where  he  was 
trustful;  one  who  will  combine  dove 
and  serpent  in  a  formula  better 
adapted  to  achieve  success.  But  as 
Savonarola  to  Luther,  so  Madero  to 
him  who  shall'  come. 

An  Early  Money  Trust 

The  fear  of  the  money  trust  is  not 
a  new  one.  The  alarm  begun  at  least 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The 
fact  appears  in  an  incident  we  think 


never  before  told  in  print,  which  the 
present  writer  heard  in  a  domestic 
lecture  on  political  economy  over 
sixty  years  ago.  It  was,  we  think 
in  the  thirties,  that  the  Suffolk  Bank 
of  Boston,  since  absorbed  in  various 
consolidations,  attempted  to  make  it- 
self a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the 
banks  of  New  England.  It  was  a  time 
of  wild-cat  banks,  and  bank  bills  were 
at  a  discount.  The  Suffolk  Bank 
offered,  to  every  country  bank  that 
would  deposit  with  it,  say,  $5,000  in 
coin,  to  receive  and  redeem  its  bills  at 
full  value. 

Many     banks     consented;     others 
refused.     Among    those    which     re- 
fused was  the  South  Berwick  Bank 
of  Maine,  whose  president  was  Judge 
William  A.   Hayes.   But  the  Suffolk 
Bank  was  a  money  octopus.     It  re- 
ceived the  bills  of  the  recusant  banks 
and  every  week  sent  them  back  to 
be   redeemed   in    coin.    This    greatly 
annoyed  the  banks.  One  day  the  Suf- 
folk Bank's  wagon,  for  there  were 
no  railroads  then,   drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  South  Berwick  bank  and 
demanded  an  unusual  amount  of  coin 
which  the  bank  did  not  possess.  To 
fail  to   pay  was   bankruptcy.   What 
could  be  done?  The  president  turned 
out  two  kegs  of  big  copper  cents  and 
began  slowly  counting  them.  Mean- 
while a  swift  horse  was  driven  to 
Portsmouth  for  aid,  and  before  the 
coppers  were  counted  the  team  re- 
turned with  the  needed  cash.  But  the 
Suffolk  Bank  was  right,  and  the  mod- 
ern clearing  house  is  a  necessity  in 
modern  finance. 

The  Cube  Root  of  Art 

Since  we  have  often  sharply  criti- 
cized American  art  of  the  Academy 
for  its  commonplaceness  and  con- 
ventionality, it  is  proper  that  we 
should  devote  a  large  part  of  this 
issue  to  the  "Newest  Tendencies," 
whose  sole  unity  is  a  common  revolt 
against  the  dominance  of  academic 
tradition.  But  life  is  always  more  in- 
teresting than  art  and  the  visitor  to 
the  International  Exhibition  will  find 
it  less  profitable  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures than  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
pictures  on  the  crowd.  If  the  lens  of 
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a  moving  picture  camera  had  been 
thrust  thru  the  screen  on  which  are 
hung  the  Cubist  paintings,  the  film 
secured  would  have  been  invaluable 
for  the  study  of  "mob  psychology." 
Awe,  scorn,  disgust,  amazement, 
pleasure,  amusement,  puzzlement  and 
adoration  are  some  of  the  expressions 
it  would  have  caught.  The  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  Armory  in  New  York 
City  is  nowadays  a  battleground 
where  every  day  from  10  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  m.  rages  the  eternal  warfare  be- 
tween neophilism  and  neophobia. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  one 
way  the  modernists  have  won  a  vic- 
tory. The  critics,  formerly  so  intoler- 
ant and  dictatorial,  are  now  quite 
completely  cowed  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  public  has  been 
brought  into  a  condition  where  it  is 
ready  to  swallow  anything.  Some 
there  be  who  frankly  express  their 
contempt.  Others  anxiously  inquire 
"Don't  you  suppose  the  whole  thing 
is  a  hoax?  Aren't  they  just  trying  to 
see  what  we  will  stand?"  There  is 
some  grounds  for  this  skepticism,  for 
the  faker  and  the  charlatan  have  not 
been  wanting  from  the  movement. 
One  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  salon  of  modern  art  was  proved 
to  have  been  painted  by  an  ass ;  quite 
literally  in  this  case,  for  a  photograph 
was  afterward  produced  showing 
the  artist  at  work,  a  donkey  with  a 
brush  tied  to  his  tail,  swishing  al- 
ternately against  a  canvas  tacked  to 
the  fence  and  a  palette  held  con- 
veniently near  by  two  hilarious  art 
students. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  even  the 
fanaticism,  of  the  insurgents  must  be 
recognized.  Many  of  them  proved 
their  ability  to  paint  "well"  before 
they  abandoned  the  thorofare  that 
leads  to  the  Academy  and  began  to 
paint — as  they  do.  But  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  a  cause  are  not  in  any 
sense  proofs  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
cause.  In  the  course  of  history  the 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  the 
wrong  are  more  numerous  than  those 
who  have  suffered  for  the  right.  The 
work  of  these  men  must  be  judged 
upon  its  merits,  not  accepted  at  their 


own  valuation.  Marcel  Duchamp  may, 
possibly,  have  thought  he  was  paint- 
ing a  picture  of  "A  Nude  Descending 
a  Staircase,"  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  did.  It  may  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  public  is  right  in  call- 
ing it  "An  Explosion  in  a  Shingle 
Factory."    The    proper    name    of    a 
thing  is  what  it  is  called,  not  what  it 
was  christened.  The  true  meaning  of 
a   picture   can  be   determined   by   a 
simple  psychological  test,  just  as  the 
true  meaning  of  musical  compositions 
has  been  determined  in  this  way  by 
Gilman,  Downey  and  others.  It  is  not 
a  matter  for  discussion,  but  for  ex- 
perimentation. The  controversy  over 
the  works  of  the  Cubists  and  Curvists 
and  the  rest  is  after  all  mostly  a  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  catalog 
titles.     Considered    simply    as     flat 
painted  canvas  and  not  as  representa- 
tions   of    anything    in    the    heavens 
above  or  the  earth  beneath  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  they  would 
not  have  aroused  opposition — nor  at- 
tracted attention.  They  are  at  their 
best  much  the  same  as  the  pictures 
we  used  to  see  in  the  kaleidoscope 
kept   on    the   whatnot   shelf   in  the 
parlor.     Picabia's    "Dancer    at    the 
Spring"  is  not  half  so  beautiful  or 
significant  as  a  microscopic  section 
of  an  igneous  rock  seen  by  circularly 
polarized  light  thru  revolving  Nicols. 
The  public  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  docile  mood  by  the  use  of  a 
common   fallacy,   perhaps   the   most 
common  of  fallacies,  since  it  is  con- 
stantly used  as  a  weapon  by  revolu- 
tionists of  all  sorts.  It  consists  in  a 
belief  that  all  propositions  are  re- 
versible, that  a  good  rule  will  work 
both  ways.  Its  application  in  this  case 
is  that  "All  great  art  is  upon  its  first 
appearance  called  unnatural  and  ab- 
surd," therefore  "all  art  that  is  now 
called  unnatural  and  absurd  must  be 
great."  The  proposition  in  the  first 
place  is  not  so  indisputable  as  is  gen- 
erally   believed   and,    when    reverst, 
it  has  no   validity   whatsoever.   Yet 
the  formula  sufficiently  disguised  will 
reduce  most  people  to  silence.  There 
have  always  been  those  who  found 
Raphael  insipid    and    Botticelli  gro- 
tesque, but  they  have  rarely  dared  to 
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say  so.  These  same  people  now  may 
find  Matisse  ridiculous  and  Picasso 
ugly,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
hypnotized  into  acquiescence. 

Much  of  this  new  art  is  not  modern 
in  any  sense  except  the  chronological. 
Men  were  drawing  this  way  five 
thousand,  indeed  fifty  thousand  years 
ago.  We  see  on  some  of  these  can- 
vases the  swelled  muscles  of  Babylon- 
ian statues,  the  elongated  limbs  and 
misplaced  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  bas- 
reliefs,  even  the  crude  animals  of  the 
Altamira  caverns.  Some  of  these  ar- 
tists have  obviously  taken  lessons 
from  Hindu  and  Amerind,  from 
Maori  and  Minoan.  It  is  all  right 
thus  to  hark  back  to  primitive  races 
and  study  their  work  sympathetically. 
It  may  well  be  that  mankind  has  for- 
gotten something  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  in  which  so  much  has  been 
learned.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  admire  the  results  of  this 
resurrection  of  dead  art  unless  it  ap- 
peals to  the  modern  man  by  intrinsic 
merit.  These  extremists,  when  their 
works  are  not  admired,  or  at  least 
not  sold,  complain  of  the  times  in 
which  they  live  and  lament  that  they 
have  appeared  on  earth  some  cen- 
turies too  soon.  We  sympathize  with 
them  in  this.  It  is  our  misfortune  no 
less  than  theirs.  But  we  cannot  help 
it  and  we  are  not  willing  to  admit 
that  the  world  is  now  so  old  that  the 
period  of  its  second  childhood  in  art 
has  arrived. 

Our  Mexican  Peril 

Thus  far  our  procedure  with 
Mexico  has  been  absolutely  wise  and 
right.  President  Taft  has  done 
nothing  more  than  guard  our  frontier 
from  invasion  by  the  Mexican  bands, 
and  has  prevented  Americans  from 
crossing  the  border  to  engage  in  the 
war.  We  do  not  doubt  that  President 
Wilson  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

And  yet  we  can  see  how  there  is 
danger.  The  telegram  sent  to  the 
New  York  Times  by  Governor  Col- 
quitt, of  Texas,  is  not  wholly  reassur- 
ing. In  it  he  says  that  he  believes  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  intervene 
for  the  protection  of  American  per- 


sons and  property.  He  says  he  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  President  has  suf- 
ficiently guarded  the  border,  and  he 
has  ordered  Texan  militia,  under  his 
command  and  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  President,  to  proceed  to 
the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  give 
the  protection  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  supplied.  To  be  sure 
he  has  since  recalled  his  troops.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  hot-headed  Tex- 
ans,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Alamo 
in  their  breasts,  should  without  or- 
ders cross  the  river  and  engage  with 
Mexican  troops,  or  should  follow 
across  the  river  some  Mexican 
marauders ;  or  suppose  the  Governor 
of  Texas  should  be  himself  a  man  of 
passion,  and  should  listen  to  those 
who — and  there  are  many  such 
Americans  there — have  selfish  inter- 
ests in  favor  of  intervention;  and 
suppose  he  should  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  sending  his  militia  across 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  a  fight  should 
follow,  there  is  no  telling  what  might 
happen.  It  might  be  that  then  we 
could  not  easily  escape  a  war  with 
Mexico  worse  than  that  of  1848,  a 
war  that  might  end  with  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  division  of  our  neighbor 
republic.  Much  depends  on  the  cool 
judgment  of  Governor  Colquitt  as 
well  as  on  that  of  President  Wilson. 

Secretary  Wilson  and  His  Work 

The  passing  of  Secretary  Wilson 
across  the  political  field  will  not  be 
so  easily  forgotten  as  that  of  many 
of  the  most  notorious  of  our  political 
and  official  leaders.  His  work  has 
been  of  a  kind  that  will  continue  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  to 
remind  the  American  people  of  his 
splendid  judgment  and  his  pertinac- 
ity of  research.  If  in  political  affairs 
he  has  been  a  blunderer  for  the  most 
part,  and  has  been  very  unwise  in 
his  management  of  such  cases  as  that 
of  Dr.  Wiley,  it  still  must  be  said  of 
this  son  of  the  Western  soil,  that  he 
has  a  breadth  of  vision  to  cover  the 
whole  country,  to  apprehend  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  and  to  employ 
means  adequate  to  essential  prog- 
ress. 
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He  had  predecessors,  one  or  two, 
of  moderate  adaptation  to  their 
work,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  had 
been  pretty  nearly  a  total  failure. 
Suddenly  James  Wilson  took  a  grip 
on  the  problem,  and  accomplished  so 
much  during  his  first  appointment 
that  he  could  not  be  spared  from  a 
second ;  and  so  it  has  gone  on  until 
he  has  been  allowed  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  science  and  art  adequate 
to  a  rapidly  growing  people.  Hereto- 
fore our  resources  had  been  rapidly 
exhausted,  and  our  public  property 
squandered.  But  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  has  now  be- 
come the  great  national  thought,  on 
which  all  politics  turn. 

His  retirement  from  the  adminis- 
tration (please  use  that  word  in  its 
full  meaning,  for  he  has  been  an  ad- 
ministrator in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term)  of  our  national  industrial 
affairs  does  not  seem  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  politics  in  general.  It 
indicates  a  drift.  We  are  going  to 
dissever  practical  labor  for  the  peo- 
ple from  political  party  machinery 
more  and  more,  and  the  question  of 
length  of  office  will  become  of  little 
importance  where  official  work  is 
palpably  and  potently  of  substantial 
value  to  the  people.  The  rule  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  been  an  object 
lesson  to  show  that  term  of  office 
does  not  necessarily  come  under 
routine  rule  or  custom.  Americans 
will  not  resent  a  third  term  when  the 
length  of  time  is  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  great  undertaking. 

Great  military  leaders  are  rare, 
but  great  industrial  leaders  are  still 
more  rare ;  and  so  it  is  that  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  not  President  Wil- 
son alone,  but  the  leading  workers  in 
the  industrial  field  are  not  easily  able 
to  point  out  the  man  who  should  be 
Secretary  Wilson's  successor.  Such 
a  man  probably  exists,  but  it  will 
require  extremely  keen  eyes  on  the 
part  of  the  incoming  President  to  dis- 
cover him.  We  simply  cannot  have 
this  magnificent  machinery,  which 
now  girdles  the  globe,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious,  conceited  as- 
pirant for  office.  If  Secretary  Wilson 


had  not  made  himself  conspicuous 
during  the  last  campaign  it  might  be 
possible  to  retain  him  still  longer.  He 
has  been  a  bad  politician  but  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  he  has  been  our 
ablest  and  wisest. 

Different  persons  will  look  at  these 
twelve  years  of  Cabinet  work  from 
different  standpoints;  to  us  it  seems 
incomparably  the  chief  glory  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson  that  he  undertook  so 
to  enrich  our  foodstuffs  from  all  the 
world's  storage  as  to  make  us  able 
safely  to  double  and  redouble  our 
population.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
kept  the  Department  in  steady  walk- 
ing pace  with  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  all  other  scientific  institu- 
tions. If  he  failed  to  accord  full  en- 
dorsement of  Dr.  Wiley,  he  certainly 
has  in  the  field,  at  work  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  mountains  of 
Tibet  and  the  plains  of  Siberia,  in 
Japan  and  Borneo  and  in  South 
America,  everywhere  on  the  globe, 
the  ablest  explorers,  botanists  and 
agronomists,  enriching  our  Ameri- 
can gardens,  orchards  and  meadows. 

We  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
hands  of  Secretary  Wilson's  employ- 
ees lies  the  key  of  our  ability  whether 
to  expand  continuously  as  a  people, 
or  to  become  a  mere  mass  of  under- 
fed human  beings.  Early  in  his  ca- 
reer Secretary  Wilson  was  met  by 
the  problem  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
cost  of  living.  Our  enormous  Western 
plains  had  been  cattle  ranches  for 
millions  of  beeves  but  were  now  di- 
vided up  into  homesteads.  Lack  of 
science  in  culture  had  exhausted  a 
large  orchard,  corn,  and  wheat  area ; 
and  in  other  ways  it  looked  as  if  we 
should  be  short  of  food  before  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Mr.  Wilson 
met  the  problem  bluntly;  and  with- 
out entangling  it  with  blackboard 
economics  he  set  down  as  the 
national  goal  maximum  crops  from 
every  tillable  acre  of  national  soil. 

He  was  not  slow  to  see  that  this 
would  require  facing  the  American 
people  toward  production,  instead  of 
so  largely  using  up  their  vitality  in 
manufacturing.  We  must,  as  Jeffer- 
son said,  be  always  an  agricultural 
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people,  or  we  must  follow  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  on  the  road  to  ex- 
haustion. Behind  this  must  come  evi- 
dently a  new  sort  of  national  educa- 
tion, reaching  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  whole  system.  This  new  system 
must  reach  every  American  home 
and  every  American  school  in  its  in- 
dustrial training;  all  manned  with 
trained  intelligence.  A  people  trained 
to  feed  themselves  and  care  for  them- 
selves, and  then  have  a  surplus  over 
for  the  rest  of  the  globe,  would  be 
the  ideal. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  stands,  not  as  a  mere  subordi- 
nate, but  as  the  head  of  a  great 
national  organization,  ramified  every- 
where; not  complete  in  all  its  adjust- 
ments, but  perfecting  itself  with 
each  generation.  It  has  a  position  dis- 
tinct and  unpolitical.  Its  definite  aim 
and  office  is  to  train  the  American 
people  to  the  very  highest  efficiency 
in  caring  for  its  inheritance.  It 
should  be  comprehended  for  what  it 
is  worth,  and  should  be  fostered  by 
further  legislation.  We  must  not  ex- 
change James  Wilson  at  the  top  for 
some  narrow-minded  bigot  or  politi- 
cal enthusiast. 

The  Church  Voice 

In  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
at  a  late  meeting  four  bishops  spoke 
sharply  of  what  they  called  the 
"church  voice/'  cultivated  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  we  may  add, 
out  of  it;  and  a  resolution  was  past 
which  provided  that  in  future  exami- 
nations for  the  deaconate  the  candi- 
dates shall  be  required  to  show  that 
they  have  had  training  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  natural  voice.  Many 
clergymen,  said  one  bishop,  have  a 
very  pleasant  voice  for  ordinary 
speech,  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
pulpit  they  fall  into  this  miserable 
"church  voice,"  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  stifled  voice  he  recommended 
the  simple  but  effective  device  of 
sticking  a  pin  under  the  chair,  point 
upward,  to  prevent  the  head  falling 
down  on  the  chest. 

The  affected  drone,  or  sing-song,  is 
one  of  the  occasions  for  the  prejudice 


which  the  laity  often  have  for  the 
clergy.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  reading 
Scripture  or  the  prayers  a  chanting 
tone  were  carefully  taught,  which 
runs  along  on  a  single  note,  without 
intonation  and  with  a  cadence  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  which  the  hearer 
can  surely  anticipate.  If  one  is  to  in- 
fluence a  hearer  he  should  speak,  as 
the  political  speaker  or  the  actor  does, 
in  the  most  natural,  conversational 
manner  possible,  only  with  real  seri- 
ousness. The  fault  can  be  corrected, 
as  the  Methodist  tone  of  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  has  been  cor- 
rected, and  which,  with  its  gushing 
utterance,  has  been  travestied  in  the- 
appeal  to  sinners,  "Come  ov-er  to  the 
Lord's-er  sid-er.  One  foot  is  in  the 
grav-er,  and  the  other  is  all  but-er/ 

What  We  May  Anticipate 

We  hope  and  anticipate  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson  a  prudently  progressive 
and  a  safely  conservative  administra- 
tion. He  has  a  magnificent  chance 
before  him,  and  responsibility  must 
sober  his  enthusiasm  and  teach  him 
both  caution  and  hope.  He  is  not  an 
agitator  by  profession,  and  he  will 
not  fly  the  flag  of  revolt  or  prophesy 
revolution,  altho  this  is  very  nearly 
what  he  has  done  in  a  chapter  in  his 
book  The  New  Freedom.  He  thus 
warns  the  country: 

Nothing  is  done  in  this,  country  as  it  was 
done  twenty  years  ago.  We  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  new  organization  of  society.  Our 
life  has  broken  away  from  the  past.  The  life 
of  America  is  not  the  life  that  it  was  twenty 
years  ago;  it  is  not  the  life  that  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  We  have  changed  our  economic 
conditions  absolutely,  from  top  to  bottom, 
and,  with  our  economic  society,  the  organi- 
zation of  our  life.  The  old  political  formulas. 
do  not  fit  the  present  problems;  they  read 
now  like  documents  out  of  a  forgotten  age. 

Is  that  true?  Is  it  not  exaggerated? 
Is  it  not  rhetorical?  Has  there  been 
such  a  change  in  twenty  or  ten  years  ? 
Are  not  the  bulk  of  our  people  farm- 
ers as  they  were  then?  Is  not  the 
number  of  those  who  run  their  own 
farms  increasing  every  year?  Did  we 
not  have  the  great  railroad  systems 
then  as  now?  Is  the  factory  system  a 
new  one?  President  Wilson  says: 
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There  was  a  time  when  corporations 
played  a  very  minor  part  in  our  business 
affairs,  but  now  they  play  the  chief  part, 
and  most  men  are  the  servants  of  corpora- 
tions. 

There  was  no  such  time  ten  years 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Would  he  re- 
turn to  the  days  when  corporations 
were  not  and  every  house  had  its 
spinning  wheel  and  loom?  He  is 
afraid  to  admit  immigrants  because 
they  would  be  employed  by  corpora- 
tions. Do  not  we  need  employees  as 
well  as  employers,  and  does  not 
Nature  distribute  brains  accord- 
ingly? He  continues: 

The  originative  part  of  America,  the 
part  of  America  that  makes  new  enter- 
prises, that  middle  class,  is  being  more  and 
more  squeezed  out  by  the  processes  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  call  the  processes 
of  prosperity. 

We  do  not  see  it  so.  If  they  are 
prosperous  they  are  not  squeezed  out. 
Ijt  is  not  true  of  the  great  agricultural 
population,  and  the  thousands  of  com- 
fortable homes  on  the  outskirts  of 
every  city  prove  that  the  middle 
class  are  not  squeezed  out  but  man- 
age to  find  an  outlet  for  their  am- 
bition. He  proceeds  to  dwell  on  the 
control  of  government  by  vicious 
business  interests  and  governmental 
favoritism,  "the  most  obvious  being 
the  extravagant  tariff."  But  that  is 
an  old  story;  it  goes  far  back  of 
twenty  years.  Woolen  factories  that 
sixty  years  ago  paid  twenty  per  cent 
dividends  are  now  happy  if  they  can 
pay  six. 

Thus  he  concludes  in  great  alarm: 

Why  are  we  in  the  presence,  why  are 
we  at  the  threshold,  of  a  revolution?  Be- 
cause we  are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
influences  which  we  see  reigning  in  the  de- 
termination of  our  public  life  and  our  public 
policy.  Don't  you  know  that  some  man  with 
eloquent  tongue,  without  conscience,  who 
did  not  care  for  the  nation,  could  put  this 
whole  country  into  a  flame?  Don't  you  know 
that  this  country,  from  one  end  to  another, 
believes  that  something  is  wrong?  What  an 
opportunity  it  would  be  for  some  man  with- 
out conscience  to  spring  up  and  say:  "This 
is  the  way.  Follow  me!" — and  lead  in  paths 
of  destruction! 

No,  we  know  no  such  thing.  The 
heart  of  our  country  is   calm   and 


right.  It  is  not  ready  for  destructive 
revolution.  It  would  listen  to  no  such 
agitator.  Such  an  attempt  would  be 
crushed  very  shortly.  There  are  evils 
connected  with  our  industrial  sys- 
tem, and  they  are  being  relieved  year 
by  year;  but  the  control  of  certain 
forms  of  industry  by  great  corpora- 
tions is  necessary  and  right,  and  any- 
body can  get  a  share  in  them.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  general  small  competitive  pro- 
ducers. Yet  there  are  still  many  such. 
The  department  stores  have  not 
squeezed  out  the  small  groceries  and 
dry  goods  stores,  as  every  street 
shows.  Governor  Wilson's  cry  of 
alarm  was  not  justified,  and  it  will 
not  be  mischievous,  for  there  is  not 
tinder  enough  to  set  the  country 
aflame. 

In  Brief 

Not  yet  are  we  going  to  rejoice  unre- 
servedly over  the  courage  with  which  Con- 
gress last  week  past  over  the  President's 
veto  the  act  forbidding  interstate  commerce 
in  intoxicating  liquors  into  States  which 
forbid  the  use  or  sale  of  such  liquors.  The 
law  is  intended  to  give  protection  to  "dry" 
States,  against  the  importing  of  liquors 
from  other  States.  We  suspect  that  some 
voted  for  it,  believing  the  act  would  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  ineffective.  The 
President  who  vetoed  it  and  his  Attorney 
General  are  good  lawyers  and  they  declare 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  because  it  allows 
the  States  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
The  Supreme  Court  must  decide  it,  and  if 
they  can  decide  it  against  the  President  the 
prohibition  States  will  have  great  reason  to 
rejoice,  but  that  result  is  by  no  means  sure. 

The  House  has  defeated  the  bill  for  the 
construction  of  two  big  battleships  and  has 
consented  to  provide  for  only  one.  That  is 
just  as  well,  for  all  the  oratory  of  patriot- 
ism, *yet  we  do  not  allow  that  it  was  the 
sentiment  of  peace  which  reduced  the  cost 
for  war.  It  was  the  feeling  that  some  re- 
duction must  be  made  in  the  enormous  ap- 
propriations for  public  buildings  every- 
where; and  rather  than  yield  their  local 
post  offices  they  cut  off  a  battleship.  They 
clung  to  their  pork.  They  could  not  give  up 
a  sparerib. 

The  Southive stern  Christian  Advocate,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  the  official  organ  there  of 
the  great  Methodist  Church,  North,  and  is 
edited  by  a  negro.  Under  the  title,  "Who 
Cares?"  it  gives  a  page  of  noble  indignation 
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to  the  silence  and  tolerance  of  people  on  the 
lynching,  and  terrorism  following,  under 
which  negroes  live  in  the  rural  districts  of 
that  State.  There  are  those  who  do  care, 
who  regard  it  as  the  greatest  disgrace  of 
our  country.  And  there  are  those  who  speak. 
One  of  those  who  lynched  an  innocent  man 
in  Houston,  Miss.,  heard  a  sermon  the  next 
Sunday,  and  went  home  and  shot  himself 
dead,  and  left  a  note  saying,  "I  am  a 
murderer." 

Governor  Blease  has.  broken  out  again  in 
a  letter  in  which  he  says  he  expects  to  go 
to  the  Senate  and  there  fight  the  education 
of  the  negro;  and  this  is  the  reason: 

God  Almighty  never  intended  that  he  should  be 
educated,  and  the  man  who  attempts  to  do  what 
God  Almighty  never  intended  should  be  done  will 
be  a  failure.  God  made  that  man  to  be  your  serv- 
ant. The  negro  was  meant  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water.  If  He  had  intended  him  to 
be  your  equal  He  would  have  made  him  white  like 
you  and  put  a  bone  in   his  nose. 

But  how  about  those  who  are  pretty  well 
whitened  out,  and  have  had  a  bone  put  in 
their  noses? 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  has  hitherto  refused 
to  join  in  any  combination  with  another 
political  party,  and  particularly  with  the 
Republicans,  now  consents  to  a  coalition  of 
all  political  parties  against  Tammany  in  the 
New  York  city  election.  That  is  a  step  in 
advance  towards  reason,  and  would  nomi- 
nate and  probably  elect  Mr.  Whitman  as 
Mayor;  and  it  may  foreshadow  a  later  re- 
union of  the  two  wings  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  is  what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
both. 

Germany  increases  heavily  the  perma- 
nent peace  footing  of  her  army.  Then  Aus- 
tria follows,  strengthening  so  much  the 
military  power  of  the  Dreibund  in  case  of 
war.  What,  then,  should  France  do  but  put 
new  burdens  of  training  on  her  citizen  sol- 
diers; and  now  Russia  does  the  same  for 
support  of  the  dual  alliance.  Thus  the  hate- 
ful rivalry  advances  in  both  army  and 
navy,  and  the  people  pay  the  piper.  They 
call  it  insurance  against  war. 

The  fact  that  during  the  week  we  have 
once  more  no  news  of  serious  fighting  in 
the  war  against  Turkey,  is  evidence  that 
peace  is  probable  by  the  complete  submis- 
sion of  Turkey  to  the  will  of  the  powers. 
The  most  we  have  is  reports  of  the  presen- 
tation to  Turkey  from  the  allies  of  condi- 
tions of  peace,  including  the  cession  of  the 
besieged  fortresses  and  an  indemnity  of 
$300,000,000. 

What  a  scare  the  English  have  had  about 
a  German  dirigible  flying  over  the  tight  lit- 
tle island  on  dark  nights!     Did  they  not  see 


its  light,  as  if  a  secret  airship  on  a  secret 
expedition    would    carry    a    light?    Was    it 
Venus  that  they  saw?   Probably,  and  they 
imagined  they  saw  it  move — 
And  shall  our  planet  fly? 

Then  forty  million  British   men  will  know  the  rea- 
son why. 

We  had  heard  very  little  of  the  Nicara- 
gua treaty  until  news  was  received  that  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  Nicaraguan  Na- 
tional Assembly.  It  deserves  the  approval 
of  our  Senate.  It  gives  the  United  States 
the  sole  right  to  construct  an  inter-oceanic 
canal,  and  it  gives  us  a  valuable  naval  base, 
and  at  the  moderate  cost  of  $3,000,000. 
That  sort  of  "entangling  alliance"  is  not 
bad. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  to  be  praised 
for  using  his.  wealth  for  purposes  of  scholar- 
ship. Lord  Amherst,  of  Hackney,  was  a 
great  collector  of  Egyptian  manuscripts 
arid  monuments,  and  now  his  whole  collec- 
tion has  come  to  Mr.  Morgan's  library  in 
this  city,  and  will  be  properly  publisht.  We 
regret  the  news  of  his  illness  in  Egypt, 
where  he  is  carrying  on  excavation. 

Be  it  noticed  that  the  forger  Grimmell, 
who  was  released  from  a  New  York  prison 
two  years  ago  after  a  surgical  operation  on 
his  skull  which  it  was  hoped  would  cure  his 
criminal  tendencies,  has  been  convicted  of 
burglary  and  sent  to  prison  again  for  life. 
Thus,  passes  a  kindly  dream  that  crime  is  a 
disease  and  not  a  sin. 

The  oddest  application  of  the  principles 
that  interstate  commerce  under  the  Consti- 
tution must  not  be  interfered  with  appears 
in  the  excellent  bill  just  past  which  pro- 
tects migratory  birds  in  their  passage  to 
and  from  the  South.  Don't  they  cross  State 
lines?  Can't  they  then  have  Federal  protec- 
tion? 

The  British  reply  to  Secretary  Knox's 
note  defending  the  unequal  Canal  tolls  adds 
nothing  and  needed  to  add  nothing  to  the 
argument  against  them.  It  is  easy  to  meet 
Mr.  Knox's,  assertion  that  Great  Britain 
should  wait  till  tolls  have  actually  been  re- 
mitted. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  Cath- 
olics in  the  House  of  Lords  voted  against 
home  rule  for  Ireland.  Were  they  afraid 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  would  oppress  the 
Protestants?  Are  they  with  the  Orangemen 
of  Ulster?  * 

We  are  sorry  for  Philadelphia.  Of  the 
magnates  charged  by  the  Pujo  Committee 
with  being  associates  of  the  Money  Trust 
with  its  center  in  New  York,  Chicago  has 
three,  Boston  five,  and  poor  Philadelphia 
not  one. 


His  Ail-Round  Excellency,  the  College 

President 

What  Is  Required  of  the  Executive  of  an  American 
Institution  of  Higher  Education 

By  Charles  Whiting  Williams 

[That  the  president;  of  a  university  should  within  three  years  become  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  character  of  administrative  ability 
demanded  of  the  head  of  such  an  institution.  Mr.  Williams,  having  long  served  as  assist- 
ant to  President  King  of  Oberlin,  and  in  his  travels  become  familiar  with  rhe  workings  of 
the  educational  machinery  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  able  to  illustrate  his  points  with 
pertinent  and  amusing  anecdotes. — 'Editor.] 


No  wonder  a  great  party  staked  its 
chances  of  a  diploma  from  the  elec- 
toral college  and  a  long  delayed  re- 
turn to  the  White  House  on  an  ex- 
college  president — and  won!  The 
number,  size,  quality  and  variety — in 
more  academic  language,  the  multi- 
tude, magnitude,  essential  character- 
istics and  heterogeneousness — of  the 
duties  loaded  on  the  modern  college 
executive  are  enough  to  fit  him  to 
handle  with  ease  practically  any  job 
of  "presidenting"  the  country  can 
furnish. 

A  noted  professor  has  set  down  the 
following  ingredients  as  necessary  in 
the  successful  college  executive:  "An 
inconceivable  breadth  of  culture  and 
of  variegated  scholastic  interests, 
mingled  in  due  proportion  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  an  apostle  and  the  temper 
of  an  angel."  Unless  both  history  and 
memory  deceive,  we  have  had  na- 
tional executives  who  were  not 
equipt  with  quite  all  of  these  quali- 
ties; but  without  a  doubt  we  have 
never  yet  had  one  who  did  not  at  one 
time  and  another  feel  the  need  of  all 
of  them. 

In  the  White  House  President 
Wilson  meets  with  a  Cabinet  all  of 
whose  members  sit  about  the  table 
on  his  personal  invitation — and  from 
it  they  can,  likewise,  be  "invited"  to 
withdraw.  Imagine  the  troubles — 
also  the  training  in  tact  and  di- 
plomacy— of  a  President  compelled  to 
look  happy  while  dealing  with  a  Cabi- 
net bequeathed  him  by  a  whole  series 
of  previous  administrations !  Yet  the 
able  director  of  a  university's  des- 


tinies must  endeavor  to  unite  the 
divergent  interests  and  enthusiasms, 
and,  if  possible,  keep  the  friendly 
cooperation  and  respect,  of  faculties 
and  committees  representing  every 
conceivable  degree  of  variation  of 
age,  experience,  training  and  view- 
point. These  personal  relations  re- 
quire the  successful  president  "both 
to  give  pain  and  endure  it."  Failure 
to  give  it  may  shortly  spell  an  ineffi- 
cient faculty;  failure  to  endure  it 
may  mean  a  disrupted  one.  Insert 
"party"  for  "faculty"  in  both  in- 
stances and  the  suitableness  of  the 
same  rule  to  politics  is  plain.  But  no 
political  party  ever  contained  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  anything  like  so 
many  different  kinds  of  people  as  a 
university  teaching  force.  Make  a 
brave  attempt  to  imagine  how  dif- 
ferently matters  are  sure  to  be  looked 
at — and  gone  at — by  various  profes- 
sors of,  say,  zoology,  Sanskrit,  em- 
bryology, homiletics,  farm  fertilizers, 
pharmacology,  railway  engineering, 
rabbinical  philosophy  and  swine  hus- 
bandry ! 

Of  many  educational  institutions, 
the  charters  and  by-laws,  like  thp 
Constitution,  are  imperfectly  adapted 
to  modern  conditions  and  leave  a 
good  deal  of  leeway  for  that  par- 
ticular interpretation  which  besv 
suits  the  chief  officer.  If  his  personal 
equation  is  that  of  an  Andrew  John- 
son he  is  likely  to  take  every  pre- 
rogative in  sight  and  try  to  absorb 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  organiza- 
tion into  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  likes  detail  and  is  not  greatly  in- 
terested in  administrative  organiza- 
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tion    he    may    find    himself     trying 
single-handed  to  care  for  everything. 

"Yes,"  said  a  professor  not  long 
ago  in  one  of  our  greatest  universi- 
ties, whose  executive  was  a  famous 
scholar  with  rather  too  much  liking 
for  small  matters,  "Yes,  I  saw  that 
there  were  no  towels  in  the  university 
guest  chamber  when  I  installed  our 
visitor,  but  what  could  I  do,  with  the 
president  out  of  town?" 

With  the  one  it  is  excess  of  ability 
and  desire  to  command,  with  the 
other  a  lack  of  it,  that  stretches  these 
men  into  the  proportions  of  the  ship- 
wrecked sailor  whom  fate  had  made 

At  once  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold; 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  a  bos'un  tight  and  a  midshipmite 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

There  comes  immense  pressure  m 
this  same  direction  from  outside. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  there 
are  sure  to  be  several  letters  asking 
the  president's  personal  service  in 
this  wise: 

My  Dear  President  Blanker:  My  dar- 
ling boy  will  arrive  on  the  evening  train  of 
the  23d.  I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  meet 
him,  as  he  will  find  it  all  very  strange,  hav- 
ing never  been  away  from  home  before. 

Mrs.  Fondemother. 

Even  closer  personal  attention — 
and  still  more  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion— is  required  when  some  of  the 
writers  of  these  epistles  come  to  the 
president's  office  for  assurance  equal 
to  their  fears.  Said  one  of  them  to  a 
well-known  college  head: 

"How  can  I  be  certain  my  son  will 
not  be  harmed  by  his  years  here? 
Tell  me!" 

"Madam,"  he  replied  with  a 
shadow  of  a  twinkle,  "you  need  not 
be  uneasy.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  we  return  the  boy!" 

In  some  cases  the  by-laws  are 
themselves  to  blame.  Unchanged 
from  simple  beginnings,  they  specifi- 
cally require  the  president  himself  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  captain,  cook 
and  crew,  just  as  the  early  ordinance 
of  Philadelphia  prescribed  that  the 
Mayor  himself  personally  inspect  the 
town  pump  and  the  weighing  of  the 
baker's    loaves.    But   whether   regu- 


lated by  charters  antique  or  charters 
modern,  few  if  any  executive  offices 
except  those  at  Washington  furnish 
so  many  different  kinds  of  nuts  to 
crack  as  a  great  university.  Of  the 
kernels  of  practically  all  of  these, 
furthermore,  the  president  is  ex- 
pected to  taste  or  partake  more  fully 
than  is  common  elsewhere  outside  of 
Washington.  Usually  he  is  auto- 
matically a  member,  if  not  the  chair- 
man, of  all  the  various  departmental 
faculties  and  of  about  all  the  im- 
portant committees.  These  make  al- 
most every  day  an  expanse  of  meet- 
ings and  more  meetings:  at  nine  to 
discuss  new  teaching  and  scholarship 
methods ;  at  ten  to  inspect  the  plans 
of  three  new  buildings  or  the  cre- 
dentials of  thirty  new  teachers;  at 
eleven  with  the  agricultural  or  medi- 
cal or  engineering  faculty  for  deter- 
mining upon  a  larger  site  or  more 
elastic  admission  requirements.  Later 
a  long  session  in  an  attempt  to  stretch 
a  million  income  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  various  departments  to- 
taling a  million  and  a  quarter,  fol- 
lowed, doubtless,  by  another  to  dis- 
cover ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  endowment,  etc. 

In  between  such  meetings  must  be 
distributed  an  equally  varied  assort- 
ment of  conferences  with  officers, 
teachers,  and — tho  in  instances  too 
few — students.  In  spite  of  an  amaz- 
ingly close  attention  to  details  by  the 
democratic  tho  cumbrous  method  of 
committees,  big  mistakes  occasion- 
ally occur — just  as  elsewhere,  includ- 
ing the  White  House.  One  university 
officer  some  years  ago  misread  the 
figures  for  the  grading  of  the  campus 
and  as  a  result  misspent  $50,000  for 
teams  and  men.  Another  once  con- 
structed a  dormitory  without  notic- 
ing that  the  stairs  had  to  be  entered 
from  the  cellar.  Whatever  and  who- 
ever their  cause,  such  blunders  are 
likely  to  bring — in  addition  to  ex- 
perience— much  unhappiness,  some 
blame,  and  a  gray  hair  o**  two  to  the 
hard-working  man  at  the  top. 

To  all  these  duties  should  be  added 
a  varying  amount  of  money  raising, 
faculty     recruiting,     teaching,     stu- 
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dent  disciplining,  etc.  If  that  were  the 
complete  filling  of  the  college  execu- 
tive's day  it  would  still  be  enough 
to  make  any  imaginable  field  of  "exe- 
cution" look  easy  and  attractive.  But 
that  is  only  a  part  of  it ;  for  just  here 
Mr.  American  Public  steps  in.  He 
is,  of  course,  the  backer  as  well  as  the 
beneficiary  of  the  whole  higher  edu- 
cational enterprise  and  he  feels  that 
it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  get  th.; 
benefit  of  the  president's  discernment 
on  a  thousand  and  one  matters,  little 
and  big.  In  the  words  of  one  who  has 
perhaps  the  greatest  reason  to  know : 

"A  college  president  will  hear,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year,  from  half 
the  country's  wise  men  and  all  its 
lunatics." 

"Will  you  be  so  good,"  perhaps  one 
of  the  former  writes,  "as  to  let  me 
have  at  your  earliest  convenience 
your  careful  judgment  of  the  en- 
closed manuscript?"  200  typewritten 
pages. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  suggest,"  in- 
quires another,  "a  tabulated  list  of 
the  450  books  most  suitable  for  the 
reading  of  one  who  goes  as  a  teacher 
to  the  Philippines?" 

"Supposing,"  said  an  unknown 
woman  of  apparent  maturity,  poise 
and  dignity,  to  a  noted  and  most 
trustworthy  chancellor,  "supposing 
you  were  I,  and  had  a  friend  with 
whom  Fate  and  thoughtlessness  had 
dealt  thus  and  so,  what  advice  would 
you  counsel  me  to  give  her?" 

The  considerate  listener  did  his 
best  to  point  a  way  out  of  the  hy- 
pothetical dilemma.  But  both  his  fail- 
ure to  do  so  and  the  actual  identity 
of  the  supposed  "friend"  were  made 
apparent  a  few  days  later  when  the 
distrest  interviewer  herself  became  a 
suicide. 

Many  offices  are  not  open  to  such 
visitors,  and  many  return  the  manu- 
scripts and  other  inquiries  with  a 
printed  " — greatly  regrets  that  the 
nress  of  other  duties  prevents,"  etc. 
Yet  the  marvel  is  the  number  of  those 
that  do  give,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  desired  criticism,  suggestion, 
sympathy  or  other  cooperation.  Prac- 
tically without  exception,  all  the  col- 


lege heads,  too,  respond  readily  to 
the  hundreds  of  public  needs  which 
are  constantly  calling  for  speeches  or 
essays  here  and  presidings  there, 
counselings  north  and  commission- 
ings  south,  lunchings  east  and  din- 
ings  west,  with  societies,  clubs,  com- 
missions, committees,  boards,  and  as- 
sociations, local,  county,  state,  na- 
tional, and  international — for  pur- 
poses scientific,  philosophical,  eco- 
nomic, civic,  social,  esthetic,  literary, 
moral,  religious,  etc. 

"There  is  one  society  which  I 
should  like  to  see  organized,"  said  a 
popular  and  overworked  educational 
leader.  "That  would  be  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Further  Organ- 
izations." 

"Fully  three-fourths  of  my  daily 
mail,"  testifies  one,  "has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  institution,  tho  I  suppose  it 
is  all  more  or  less  connected  with  edu- 
cation, if  you  will  make  your  defini- 
tion broad  enough." 

In  answering  the  one-quarter  and 
carrying  on  the  burdens  it  involves, 
he  is  often  overworked,  and  for  it  he 
is  usually  paid  little  enough.  In  at- 
tending to  the  other  three-quarters 
he  is  still  further  strained,  and  for  it 
he  receives  no  salary  at  all.  But  he 
does  get,  it  is  to  be  noted,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  just  about  every- 
thing people  are  thinking  about  in  the 
whole  country  along  every  line — not  a 
bad  equipment  for  public  office  in  a 
government  supposed  to  be  represen- 
tative. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  long  pre- 
vious to  November  5,*  1912,  this  gen- 
eral utility  man  has  frequently  been 
promoted  from  the  campus  to  the 
state  capital  or  the  foreign  court, 
there  to  use  his  well-nigh  universal 
experience  with  people  and  things. 
President  Angell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Constantinople  and  else- 
where; President  Andrew  D.  White, 
of  Cornell,  at  Berlin ;  and  now  his 
successor,  President  Schurman,  at 
Athens — these  and  many  others  have 
in  this  way  been  honored  and  have 
honored  us. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  under  the  pressure  of  such 
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varied  demands  not  a  few  break  down 
in  health.  Some  others,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, suffer  breakdowns  of  a  sub- 
tler sort. 

"President  So-and-so  is  a  phenome- 
non," said  a  keen  observer  recently. 
"I  have  seen  many  men  lose  their  fine- 
ness of  gr^ain  after  becoming  college 
heads.  He  seems  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  ever." 

The  public's  grading  of  White  Uni- 
versity as  better  than  Gray  because 
of  more  numerous  students  is  near 
the  root  of  this  matter  of  such  break- 
downs. The  apparently  indispensable 
large  investment,  which,  in  turn,  de- 
pends unfortunately  upon  dollars  and 
cents,  thus  causing  that  love  which 
may  be  the  root  of  many  evils  for  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  men. 

But  don't  be  hasty  with  those 
stones!  Suppose  you  were  president 
of  Commonlot  College.  Then  suppose 
your  athletic  director  urged  you  to 
stop  playing  "ringers"  on  the  teams, 
and  you  couldn't  do  that  without 
offending  an  alumnus  who  was  fur- 
nishing not  only  the  "ringers"  but 
also  about  $100,000  worth  of  new 
buildings  each  year.  What  would 
you  do?  In  some  schools  it  is  a 
question  not  of  new  buildings,  nor  of 
growth  of  any  kind,  but  of  bare  run- 
ning expenses.  At  a  well  known  tho 
small  college,  one  of  the  students  not 
long  ago  told  his  father,  a  faculty 
member,  that  the  treasurer  had 
threatened  to  close  classes  to  him  un- 
less tuition  was  paid  immediately. 

"Tell  him,"  the  professor  said, 
"that  I  will  be  most  happy  to  pay  it 
the  moment  he  is  able  to  pay  me  my 
salary  for  the  past  three  months." 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  constant  pressure  for  money  in 
such  circumstances  almost  unsettles 
the  mind  of  some  of  those  presidents 
who  must  carry  the  burden.  One  such, 
in  charge  of  a  great  city  university, 
is  reported  to  have  called  on  a 
wealthy  widow  to  make  an  appeal 
for  a  large  gift  less  than  four  hours 
after  her  husband's  funeral. 

"I  told  you  never  to  enter  that  door 
again  without  my  permission!" 
roared   a   certain   rich   man   whose 


openness  of  heart  and  purse  had  been 
abused  by  one  of  those  rightly 
called  a  "college  beggar." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  was  the  undaunted 
reply,  "and  you  just  now  called  'come 
in'  as  I  knocked !" 

A  considerate  recipient  of  a  con- 
siderate request  from  a  noted  execu- 
tive wrote :  "I  don't  care  a  rap  about 
the  need  you  mention,  but  I  enclose 
$100,  because  any  letter  written  by 
a  person  of  your  standing  should 
never  be  worth  less  than  that." 

Less  considerate — also  less  noted — 
was  the  executive  who,  rumor  says, 
took  his  hat  and  his  courage  in  his 
hand — leaving,  notice,  his  "fineness 
of  grain"  at  the  door — and  slyly  pene- 
trated the  cordon  of  clerks  and  but- 
lers into  the  study  and  the  presence 
of  a  well  known  philanthropist,  to 
leave  later  with  a  large  conditional 
pledge!  He  is  no  doubt  one — not  the 
only  one,  by  any  means — of  those  col- 
lege builders  who  have  grown  gray 
raising  great  sums  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  similar  offers  and  who  ac- 
cordingly delight  to  roll  beneath  the 
tongue  of  their  humor  the  story  told 
of  that  same  philanthropist.  He  is 
reported  to  have  dreamed  that  he 
jauntily  presented  himself  and  his 
credentials  to  Saint  Peter.  To  his 
amazement  he  was  met  thusly : 

"You  cannot  enter  these  gates 
without  a  halo.  Here  is  a  quarter  of 
one ;  I  will  admit  you  when  you  have 
succeeded  in  raising  the  other  three- 
quarters  elsewhere !" 

There  has  been  crying  need  of  the 
recent  efforts  to  spread  the  dollar 
pressure  over  several  officers  instead 
of  one,  and  otherwise  to  lessen  the 
overbreadth  and  overweight  of  the 
burdens  that  cause  these  breakdowns 
of  physical  and  sometimes  of  moral 
fiber.  One  well  known  professor  has 
suggested  that  faculties  be  given  the 
power  of  the  recall  of  presidents  and 
a  number  of  others  have  recently  seri- 
ously proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
president  altogether  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  function  and  powers 
among  the  teachers.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  matters  would  be  cared  for  on 
that  basis,  for  even  now  most  faculty 
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members  are  surprisingly  little  inter- 
ested in  administrative  details  not 
connected  with  their  teaching  fields. 

A  considerable  amount  of  distribu- 
tion is  doubtless  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  president  if  for  no 
other  reason,  and  is  pretty  surely  on 
the  way.  It  will  at  least  greatly  lessen 
the  present  difficulty  of  finding  men 
to  head  the  colleges ;  for  it  will  create 
a  sort  of  training  school  for  the  work- 
ing up  and  trying  out  of  executive 
material  in  the  staff  and  the  faculty, 
making  it  no  longer  necessary  to  risk 
the  welfare  of  an  institution  upon  the 
chance  that  a  noted  mathematician 
will  prove  a  successful  adder  of  in- 
stitutional prestige. 

This  distribution,  while  it  may  pos- 
sibly lessen  the  White  House  chances 
of  a  few,  will  increase  them  for  the 
large  number  among  whom  it  will 
distribute  the  advantage  of  adminis- 
trative experience  and  training.  In 
this  way  it  will  perhaps  make  the 
campus  even  more  than  ever  the  back 
yard  of  the  nation's  executive  man- 
sion. For  not  only  college  faculties 
and  trustee  boards,  but  also  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  are  see- 
ing that  to  be  a  great  executive — 
whether  in  the  quadrangle,  the  count- 
ing-room, the  city  hall,  the  state  or 
the  national  capital — requires  not 
only  a  strong,  all-round,  and  far-see- 
ing personality,  but  also  that  this  per- 
sonality be  able  to  set  itself  into 
highly  effectual  motion.  The  success- 
ful executive  personality,  that  is,  is 
not  the  one  which  works  single- 
handed,  because  of  inability  to  obtain 
cooperation  or  because  of  the  disdain 
of  it.   Instead,  it  is  the  one  which 


makes  wise  and  cogent  use  of  organi- 
zation and  administration  in  an  en- 
deavor to  put  into  actuality — whether 
in  the  college  or  the  commonwealth — 
the  best  vision  of  the  whole  governing 
body  and  of  all  the  persons  and  inter- 
ests which  that  governing  body  is  ex- 
pected to  represent. 

President  Garfield  made  his  way 
to  the  White  House  across  the  cam- 
pus of  Hiram  College,  where  he  was 
president  for  three  years  before  en- 
tering politics.  But  it  is  particularly 
to  be  noted  that  the  first  person  to 
clear  this  pathway  between  the  two 
executive  mansions  of  nation  and  col- 
lege was  no  less  distinquished  a  per- 
son than  Thomas  Jefferson.  After  he 
had  directed  the  young  republic  as 
President  for  two  terms  he  continued 
ably  to  serve  it  as  a  university  head. 
In  both  capacities  he  showed  himself 
probably  the  most  far-seeing  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  all-round 
statesman  this  country  has  ever 
known.  One  of  his  last  requests  was 
that  on  his  epitaph  there  should  be 
added  to  the  words  "Author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence"  the 
further  title  of  which  he  was  almost 
equally  proud : 

Founder  (and  Jtiector)  of  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

It  looks  like  a  good  omen,  doesn't 
it?  that  the  same  pathway  has  again 
been  opened  up  and  put  in  good  order 
by  the  votes  of  the  American  people 
for  the  use  of  the  present  leader  of 
the  party  founded  by  the  wide 
viewed  and  far  viewed  author,  Presi- 
dent and  rector. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Retrospection 

By  Ralph  M.  Thomson 

Unto  my  heart  said  dissonant  Despair: 

"Give  up — and  die!" 
Then  headstrong-  Hope,  who  mocks  at  whining  Care, 

Asked:   "Comrade,  why?" 

The  soul  of  me,  perhaps,  could  never  say 

How  such  was  done; 
But  on  that  long  to  be  remembered  day, 
Savannah,  Ga.  I  fought — and  won! 


Newest  Tendencies  in  Art 


By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 


[This  article  has  special  interest  just  now,  in  view  of  popular  interest  taken  in  the 
cm  rent  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art,  held  in  a  New  York  armory,  by  the  Association  of 
American  Painters  and  'Sculptors.  Our  illustrations  are  chosen  from  among  the  canvases 
shown  there ;  and  our  aim  is  to  reproduce  representative  compositioins — not  sensational 
examples — of  the  work  which  Mr.  Mather  uses  as  his  text.  "Whatever  you  think  of  this 
show,"  commented  one  layman  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  "our  art  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  again!"  Mr.  Mather  is  a  professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Princeton 
University.  He  has  a  deserved  reputation  for  sanity  without  pedantry,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  art  critics  we  know  who  writes  common  sense.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Collectors 
and  other  charming  books,  including  a  study  of  Homer  Martin. — Editor.] 


There  was  an  old  monk  of  Siberia 

Who  said,  life  grows,  dreary  and  drearier; 

So  he  burst  from  his  cell; 

And  emitting  a  yell, 
He  ran  off  with  the  Mother  Superior. 

This  familiar  epigram  may  have 


franchised     monk    worse    than    the 
first. 

To  judge  either  the  principles  or 
the  practice  of  the  newest  move- 
ments, Post-Impressionism,  Cubism 
and  Futurism,  we  must  know  some- 


its  stylistic  defects,   but  it  has  the     thing  about  the  aims  and  procedures 
merit   of   explaining  the  surprising     of  art  generally.  An  artist  is  merely 


and  unedifying 
adventure  of  its 
hero,  and  modern 
art  is  stagger- 
ing boisterously 
along  untrodden 
paths  because  it 
has  found  the  old 
high  road  intol- 
erably dull.  Now 
to  burst  from 
your  cell  is 
praiseworthy  or 
not,  somewhat 
according  to  the 
sort  of  routine 
you  are  escaping, 
and,  even  more, 
according  to  the 
use  you  make  of 
your  liberty.  It 
may,  for  ex- 
ample, be  con- 
ceded that  much 
recent  art  has 
been  appalling 
dull  without  ad- 
mitting that  the 

remedy  for  such  dulness  is  the 
vivacity  of  Henri  Matisse.  Convent 
life  in  the  case  before  us  was  evi- 
dently tedious,  but  the  boldly  won 
Mother  Superior  may  also  have 
proved  a  dreary  or  violent  compan- 
ion, and  the  second  state  of  the  en- 
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CRUEL   TREATMENT    BY    A    CUBIST 
A    Portrait    Bust   by    Pablo   Picasso    (Spaniard). 


a  gifted  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong 
and  fine  emotion 
which  he  is  im- 
pelled to  express 
in  his  chosen 
medium  and  thus 
communicate  t  o 
other  like  feeling 
men.  This  strong 
and  fine  emotion, 
of  course,  grows 
out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience— in  the 
case  of  a  painter 
out  of  what  he 
has  actually  seen 
— tho,  of  course, 
such  experience 
may  be  variously 
recombined  and 
transformed  i  n 
memory  and  im- 
agination.  A 
painter  is  pri- 
marily a  man  of 
intense  eye,  find- 
ing in  its  obser- 
vations his  keenest  enjoyments,  and 
possessing  skill  of  hand  to  express  his 
emotionalized  vision  in  paint  on  a  flat 
surface.  But  the  emotionalized  vision 
which  he  symbolizes  in  the  visible 
picture  may  be  of  various  sort.  In  all 
classic  painting,  meaning  by  the  term 
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merely  that  which  seems  permanently 
to  have  won  the  admiration  of  cul- 
tured people,  the  vision  is  usually 
composite,  reflective,  intellectual.  The 
artist  puts  into  his  picture  more  than 
he  ever  saw  or  felt  at  any  particular 
moment.  All  of  his  knowledge,  of  his 
repeated  strenuous  observation,  of 
his  affection  and  admiration,  may  be 
in  some  little  pencil  sketch  by  Ingres, 
representing  merely  a  pretty  woman. 
The  work,  that  is,  contains  more  of 
the  artist's  personality  than  could  be 
aroused  and  conveyed  in  a  brief 
moment  of  intense  seeing  and  swift 
execution.  Thus  a  classic  painting  is 
never  true  to  anything  seen  and  felt 
by  anybody  at  a  particular  place  and 
instant.  It  derives  from  a  sudden 
emotion,  but  that  emotion  is  progres- 
sively enriched  and  somewhat  trans- 
formed in  frequent  repetition  and  re- 
vision. So  in  the  case  of  a  great  artist 
who  grasps  his  picture  from  the  first. 
In  the  case  of  a  weak  artist,  whose 
first  vision  and  emotion  are  feeble 
and  uncertain,  revision  and  repeti- 
tion mean  muddling  together  several 
bad    pictures    on    the   same    canvas. 


AS    HE    SEES    HIMSELF 

Paul  C6zanno,  who  paints  this  portrait  of  him- 
self, was  formerly  tin'  "last  word-'  of  the  radical 
in  art,  lml  now  is  all  bill  B  back  number  with  those 
who  run  with  Matisse  and  bis  fellows. 


ALMOST    A     CLASSIC 

Cezanne's  painting  of  "A  Peasant  Woman  with  a 
Rosary"  is  one  of  his  best  achievements,  and  is 
distinguisht  by  less  of  eccentricity  than  the  work 
of  his  successors. 

Much  nineteenth  century  art  repre- 
sents precisely  such  wobbling. 

Gradually  thru  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  tacit  assumption  that  a  work 
of  art  is  a  composite,  a  compilation 
from  many  experiences,  was  sharply 
challenged.  It  was  asked  if  such  com- 
pilation, being  largely  based  on  mem- 
ories, did  not  involve  falsification? 
Close  analytical  study  of  momentary 
appearances  easily  proved  what 
might  have  been  assumed  from  the 
outset,  that  almost  all  old  pictures 
were  untrue  to  any  particular  im- 
pression of  reality.  As  these  particu- 
lar fleeting  impressions  were  studied 
their  fascination  increased.  Delacroix 
reveled  in  the  purple  tinge  of 
shadows.  Turner  set  down  the  keen- 
est and  most  tenuous  hues  of  the 
fleeting  glory  of  sunset.  Manet  was  to 
frame  both  the  doctrine  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Impressionism.  The  word, 
which  is  frequently  misunderstood, 
means  simply  that  the  artist  must 
come  fresh  to  each  observation, 
eliminating  from  his  impression 
everything  he  knowrs.  A  single,  in- 
tense moment  of  sight,  and  its  swift 
unmodified  record — such  are  the  law 
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and  gospel  of  Impressionism.  Or 
more  familiarly,  the  ideal  Impression- 
ist would  be  a  man  without  a  memory 
seeing  the  world  from  an  express 
train  that  never  repeated  its  route, 
and  setting  down  his  more  vivid  im- 
pressions during  occasional  stops. 
Edouard  Manet  held  that  any  sub- 
ject of  a  painting  must  be  and  is 
seen  as  so  many  reflecting  surfaces 
which  are  interpreted  in  the  brain  as 


table  stains  of  the  paint  box  afford 
no  complete  equivalent  for  the 
brighter  lights  of  nature.  But  with 
these  reservations,  Manet  and  his 
Impressionist  disciples  ever  since 
have  done  pictures  tingling  with  the 
actuality  of  the  moment,  free  from 
reverence  for  nature  or  man,  devoid 
of  all  those  humane  qualities  of 
classic  art  which  reside  in  the 
memory  of  the  race  and  the  individ- 


A    CUBIST  HOUSE 

We  should  expect  a  building  of  a  more  original  type  to  be  designed  for  the  unconventional  people 
of  the  Post-Impressionist  portraits,  but  it  is  not  so  safe  to  take  liberties  with  brick  and  stone  as 
it  is — on   canvas — with  anatomical   structure. 


so  many  colored  areas.  To  see  these 
areas  accurately  is  the  whole  of  ar- 
tistic vision,  to  find  tolerable  equiva- 
lents for  these  colored  areas  in 
patches  of  paint  on  the  canvas,  the 
whole  of  good  artistic  technique.  In 
short,  nothing  beyond  the  facts  of  a 
particular  experience  of  sight  was  to 
have  any  significance  for  art.  Of 
course,  the  absolute  isolation  of  any 
visual  experience  is  impossible,  and 
obviously  the  mere  mineral  and  vege- 


ual.  It  was  somewhat  but  not  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  Impressionism  that 
Whistler  used  to  declare  that  his 
finest  portrait  was  merely  an  ar- 
rangement in  grays,  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  his  lovely  and  venerable 
mother  being  artistically  negligible. 
And  this  word  arrangement  calls 
up  a  mood  that  has  grown  powerfully 
alongside  of  Impressionism,  namely, 
preferential  vision — the  artist's  right 
to  see  in  nature  only  what  interests 
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him,  neglecting  the  rest.  Something 
of  this  freedom  there  has  always  been 
in  the  art  of  painting;  the  mere  fact 
that  the  color  scheme  of  every  painter 
is  individual  implies  such  liberty.  But 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  liberty,  like  many  others, 
was  to  be  prest  to  the  extreme. 
Whistler's  symphonic  color  schemes 
are  famous ;  nature  merely  suggests 
them.  But  that  sunstruck  phase  of  art 
represented  by  Claude  Monet  and  his 


bright  color  together,  leaving  their 
mixture  to  the  spectator's  eye.  This 
art,  being  concentrated  on  the  prob- 
lem of  light  and  air,  is  careless  about 
subjects  and  composition.  Any  object 
serves  the  Luminist's  end  so  long  as 
it  absorbs  or  reflects  light  interest- 
ingly. 

After  the  Luminism  of  Monet,  Sis- 
ley,  and  Pisarro,  younger  painters 
tried  to  organize  schematically  the 
laying  of  color  on  the  canvas.  Where 


THE    POTATO-DIGGERS 
From  the  painting  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh    (Hollander) 


followers  is  the  most  interesting  ex- 
pression of  preferential  vision.  Monet 
is  a  notable  specialist  in  sunlit  air. 
Finding  that  the  fullest  expression  of 
irradiated  atmosphere  is  incom- 
patible with  explicit  representation 
of  the  reflecting  objects,  he  lets  the 
objects  go  or  reduces  them  to  penum- 
bral  vagueness.  Incidentally  the  Lu- 
minists  invented  a  new  method  to  sug- 
gest the  vibrancy  of  light.  Black  is 
discarded  because  it  is  inert,  and  the 
painting  is  made  by  laying  strokes  of 


the  Luminists  had  laid  the  strokes 
with  some  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
object,  getting  the  desired  optical 
mixture  by  instinct  or  experiment, 
the  Neo-Impressionists,  as  the  new 
men  were  soon  to  be  called,  practiced 
a  perfectly  uniform  dot,  or  blob,  and 
studied  scientifically  the  results  of 
color  juxtaposition.  Thus  technique 
became  a  shade  more  unnatural,  and 
Luminism  endeavored  to  assume  the 
pretensions  of  a  science. 

Meanwhile  the  vagaries   of  pref- 


A   NUDE    DESCENDING   A    STAIRCASE 

It  is  with  trepidation  that  we  present  a  picture  of  this  title  to  readers  of  The  Independent,  but 
anyone  who  finds  his  morals  impaired  by  contemplation  of  this  picture,  however  intent,  may  bring  suit 
for  damages  against  the  artist,   Marcel  Duehamp. 
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erential  vision  increased.  After  the  memory  out  because  it  dulls  the  edge 
decorative  playfulness  of  Monticelli,  a  of  instant  sensation, 
fantastic  and  charming  genius,  there         But  at  least  all  individualistic  doc- 
followed  men  who  preferentially  saw  trines  till  very  lately  admitted  a  kind 
only  purple  in  the  world,  those  who  of  authority  in  nature.  Suppose  my 
favored  black  and  gray.  Some,  like  isolated  mood  to  be  the  only  artistic 
Carriere  and  Mathys  Maris,  chose  to  motive  or  value,  at  least  it  is  nature 
see    the    world    and    men    veiled    in  or  some  aspect  of  nature  by  which  my 
pearly    mist.    Guillaumin    and    Van  mood  is  evoked.  It  is  the  distinction 
Gogh  saw  landscape  as  fiercely  pal-  of   Post-Impressionism   to   have   re- 
peating color.  Paul  Gauguin  sought  tained  the  theory  of  the  isolated  ecsta- 
out  the  harshest  contrasts  to  express  tic   state,    but   it   is   now   supposed 
his  vision  of  barbaric  life.  Cezanne  to  be  complete  within  the  personality 
accepted  generally  the  broken  primary  itself.  Nature  does  not  come  in  at  all, 
colors  of  the  Luminists,  while  striv-  being    merely    a    disturber    of    the 
ing  to  get  with  this  difficult  and  in-  authentic  inward  emotion.  The  Post- 
adequate  technique  the  maximum  ef-  Impressionist  boils  within  and  over- 
feet  of  solidity  and  mass.  In  short,  flows  upon  the  canvas  without  any 
for  fifty  years  painting  became  con-  aid  from  outside,  just  as  a  sufficiently 
stantly  more  highly  specialized,  fur-  enterprising    and    self-centered    silk 
ther  away  from  average  human  con-  worm  might  convert  himself  into  fish- 
cerns,  more  unlike  both  nature  itself,  ing  gut  by  raveling  out  his  own  in- 
as  perceived  by  the  ordinary  man,  sides.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Matisse 
and  even  more  unlike  the  world  of  and  his  followers.  "We  express  our- 
the  classical  painters  which  the  aver-  selves  immediately  in  paint,"  is  their 
age  man  had  been  trained  into  ac-  cry;  "and*  our  forms  and  colors  are 
cepting  as  natural.  Evidently  the  way  not  those  of  nature,  but  those  of  our 
was  being  prepared  for  that  complete  own  inner  emotions."  In  such  a  view 
breach    with    nature    which    is    the  lies  either  lamentable  self-deception 
avowed  program  of  the  latest  paint-  or  utter  charlatanry.  All  experiences 
ing.  But  before  we  turn  to  the  Post-  in  a  life  are  knit  together.  Memory 
Impressionists  and  the  rest  it  may  be  cannot  wholly  be  inhibited.  Psycho- 
well   to    remind   ourselves   that   the  logically  there  is  no  such  thing  as  this 
great  painters   of  the  last  century,  isolated  emotion  in  the  void.  So  the 
Corot,    Constable,    Millet,    Rousseau,  Post-Impressionist  is  forced  to  simu- 
Puvis,  stand  singularly  apart  from  late    it.    What    he    actually    does    is 
this  progress.  They  are  frank  tradi-  merely  to  search  the  remoter,  odder, 
tionalists,   learning   much   from   the  more  unlikely  parts  of  his  experience 
past,  merely  refining  upon  the  usual  of  nature,  and  render  them  with  a 
procedures  of  classic  painting.  And  it  coarseness  and  vehemence  which  is  to 
should  be  further  remarked  that  the  be  read  as  spontaneity.  You  may  see 
movement  we  have  been  observing  just  what  emotional  immediacy  comes 
swings  from  a  social  conception  of  to  in  the  Matisse  portrait  here  repro- 
art,  under  which  the  artist  and  the  duced.  We  have  wilful  if  powerful  dis- 
ordinary  man  agree  in  a  way  of  ob-  tortions,  a  childish  symbolism,  fairly 
serving   and   enjoying   nature,   to   a  appalling  ugliness.  I  sometimes  wish 
highly     individualistic     ideal     under  the    oversubtle    and     world-wearied 
which  the  artist  is  a  law  unto  him-  esthetes  who  welcome  the  shock  such 
self.    More    concretely,    the    classic  a  work  undoubtedly  produces  could 
ideal  places  value  in  the  whole  per-  bring  to  their  appreciation  of  art  the 
sonality  of  the  artist,  including  his  common  sense  they  use  in  their  ordi- 
trials    and    errors,     memories    and  nary  living.  So  far  as  Post-Impres- 
thoughts,   while   the   Impressionistic  sionism  rests  on  a  desperate  strug- 
ldeal  sets  value  in  his  particular  im-  gle  for  originality  and  a  false  theory 
pulses  and  their  expression.  His  duty  of   the   emotions    it    is    a   negligible 
is  to  keep  these  impulses  apart;  to  eccentricity  which  will  soon  run  its 
gratify   them   to   the   full;   to   keep  course.  Yet  no  such  revolution  Is  ut- 
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terly  vain.  This  one  represents  an 
honest  and  justifiable  disgust  with 
the  tamehess  and  nullity  of  much 
academic  painting.  No  one  can  be 
more  aware  of  the  extent  and  oppres- 
sion of  this  standardized  dulness 
than  a  professional  critic  of  modern 
art.  But  if  it  comes  to  choosing  be- 
tween a  quiet  bore  to  whom  eyes  and 
ears  may  be  shut  and  a  blatant  guest 
who  insists  on  a  hearing,  a  sensible 
man  may  well  prefer  the  bore.  Be- 
tween a  steady  course  of  being  bored 
academically  or  Post-Impressionistic- 
ally  I  should  unhesitatingly  choose 
the  former.  Since  Post-Impression- 
ism is  incessantly  experimental,  and 
insists  on  the  most  succinct  methods, 
some  technical  improvements  may 
well  ensue,  if  almost  by  chance.  A 
franker  use  of  color,  certain  simple 
formulas  for  mass,  a  bolder  deco- 
rative sense — these  are  hints  that 
many  of  our  well  trained  painters  are 
quietly  taking  from  the  Post-Impres- 
sionists. Yet  I  feel  that  all  such  gains 
in  detail  come  to  very  little  indeed  so 
long  as  art  is  unguided  by  any  sound 
social  tradition  and  left  the  prey  of 
boisterous  and  undisciplined  per- 
sonalities. And  I  should  perhaps  add 
that  the  element  of  sincerity,  which 
one  may  admit  in  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  is  signally  lacking  in  the 
rank  and  file.  If  emotion  be  individual 
and  unique,  it  is  odd  indeed  that  so 
many  youngsters  are  venting  them- 
selves in  the  precise  cacography  and 
cocochromy  of  Henri  Matisse.  Much 
of  the  queerness  of  the  work  means 
merely  changing  old  models  for  new, 
going  to  barbaric  instead  of  to  classic 
examples.  Of  course  the  view  is  pos- 
sible that  Post-Impressionism  is 
merely  the  harbinger  of  universal 
anarchy.  But  since  art  movements 
usually  have  followed  their  social 
causes  rather  tardily,  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  we  have  to 
do,  not  with  impending  revolution, 
but  merely  with  a  particular  and 
transient  form  of  eccentricity  which 
began  twenty-five  years  ago  in  liter- 
ature with  the  Symbolists. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  Post-Impression- 
ism somewhat  at  length  because  it 
grows  directly  out  of  the  individualiz- 


ing tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  gaudy  and  ill-favored 
plant,  but  at  least  it  has  roots.  So 
much  can  hardly  be  said  for  Cubism 
and  Futurism,  which  are  more  or  less 
hoaxes.  The  single  ascertainable  no- 
tion behind  Cubism  is  that  finer  ef- 
fects, particularly  of  mass,  may  be 
attained  by  choosing  a  single  and  uni- 
form unit  of  expression,  preferably 
the  cube.  Thus  a  picture  becomes  vir- 
tually a  construction  in  solid  geom- 
etry. The  practice  is  an  extension  of 
the  theory  of  the  uniform  touch 
which  we  have  already  noted  as  the 
rule  among  Neo-Impressionists.  Thus 
a  Cubist  portrait  resembles  a  pile 
of  overlapping  slabs,  or  a  somewhat 
disorganized  kaleidoscopic  image. 
After  some  delay  the  cubes  will 
organize  themselves  into  vague 
masks  which  take  their  place  in 
depth  as  in  a  basaltic  cave.  An 
intent  observer  of  a  pile  of  bricks 
or  of  the  shattered  face  of  a 
cliff  might  get  similar  illusions  of 
faces  and  of  depth.  In  fact,  the  whole 


IN  MADRAS  RED 
This  Matisserie  is  one  of  the  canvases  which 
expresses  with  a  vengeance  "the  art  of  men  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  shun  with  scorn  effete 
sentiment,  the  pretty  as  well  as  the  petty,  .  .  . 
the  cheap  confectionery  that  dealers  so  easily 
sell."  But  Matisse  has  evidently  scorned  Nature 
as  well  as  "effete  sentiment." 


A    RED    VISION   OP   TERPSICHORE 

This    painting    of    "Dancers    at   the    Spring,"    by  Francis  Picabia,  seemingly  tries  to  convey  in  color 
and  form  a  figure  of  speech  rather  than  an  actuality. 


theory  seems  to  be  based  on  those 
simple  forms  in  text  books  of  psychol- 
ogy which,  according  to  the  attention, 
come  forward  or  go  back.  To  this  the 
Cubists  add  decorative  color.  I  believe 
Picabia  refuses  to  be  classed  with  the 
Cubists.  At  least  his  polyhedrons  in 
the  picture  of  the  Dance,  executed 
largely  in  tints  of  scarlet,  place  him 
among  the  geometers.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  an  occasional  Cubist,  like 
Picasso,  their  leader,  may  believe  in 
this  geometrical  mode  of  expression, 
but  in  the  main  this  perversely  in- 
genious work  seems  a  mere  hoax  of 
mechanical  draftsmen. 

The  exact  doctrines  of  Futurism  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand ;  in  fact 
the  movement  is  perhaps  too  uncom- 
promisingly   revolutionary   to   admit 


of  doctrines.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
movement  was  worked  up  about  six 
years  ago  by  a  shrewd  young  Mi- 
lanese journalist,  who  skilfully  used 
the  most  modern  methods  of  self-ad- 
vertisement. In  a  general  way  Signor 
Marinetti  advised  the  razing  of  old 
.Venice  and  the  finding  of  beauty  in 
the  factory  chimneys,  which  are  be- 
ginning to  rise  from  the  lagoon.  Then 
the  Campanile  fell,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Futurists  was  reerected.  This  group, 
which  is  unfortunately  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Armory  exhibition, 
shows  a  common  tendency  to  re- 
solve the  isolated  action,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  subject  of  art,  into 
penumbral  suggestions  of  what  went 
before  or  followed.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  philosophic  assertion  of  the  fact 
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that  human  experience  is  a  continu- 
ous flux  and  not  to  be  divided  into 
separate  states.  The  pictures  give 
much  the  effect  of  a  fever  delirium  or 
of  a  kaleidoscopic  image,  the  units  of 
which  are  detached  portions  of  the 
human  frame.  Often  the  Futurists 
employ  geometrical  procedures  akin 
to  those  of  the  Cubists.  Such  an  effect 
we  see  here  pictured  in  Duchamp's 
Nude  going  down  stairs.  It  should  be 
noted  that  his  procedure,  tho  he  is 
not  connected  with  the  Futurist 
group,  combines  something  of  their 
ideas  with  those  of  Cubism.  The  pic- 
ture is  ingeniously  constructed.  One 
seems  to  see  the  shifting  edges  of  a 
gigantic  pack  of  cards  spread  open. 
Conceivably  if  one  descended  a  circu- 
lar staircase  until  dazed  the  steps 
might  form  this  confusing  image 
before  his  bewildered  eyes.  Some 
such  thing  I  take  to  be  the  artistic 
theme  of  the  picture.  Poe  might  have 
got  a  thrilling  paragraph  out  of  the 
motive  of  a  staircase  curling  away 
endlessly  before  faltering  feet. 

And  here,  perhaps,  lies  the  fallacy 
of  the  whole  recent  movement — so  far 
as  it  is  at  all  sincere.  In  the  desperate 
research  of  novelty,  themes  that 
might  serve  a  minor  purpose  in  lit- 
erature are  promoted  to  major  use 


in  the  art  of  painting.  An  exact  de- 
scription of  a  distorted  and  toadlike 
nude  by  Matisse  would  perhaps  not 
offend  the  mind;  the  picture  does  of- 
fend the  eye.  Conceivably  Picabia's 
Dance  could  successfully  be  put  into 
words,  as  an  extravaganza,  jbhe  red 
limbs  of  the  dancer  being  likened  to 
incandescent  ingots.  Such  a  metaphor 
would  make  an  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion that  the  picture  lacks.  In  short, 
so  far  as  Post-Impressionism  and  Cub- 
ism are  not  mere  sham  they  seem  to 
me  an  insidious  rebirth  of  the  old  fal- 
lacy of  the  literary  picture.  Only  the 
models  have  changed.  The  Mid- Vic- 
torian literary  picture  was  nourished 
on  harmless  anecdote,  the  Post-Im- 
pressionist or  Cubist  picture  is 
spawned  from  the  morbid  intimations 
of  symbolistic  poetry  and  distorted 
Bergsonian  philosophy.  In  fact,  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  new  pictures 
is  their  most  striking  and  immediate 
condemnation.  Where  the  critic  notes 
a  forced  and  hectic  mixing  of  pic- 
torial and  literary  values,  the  layman 
may  well  dismiss  on  moral  ground" 
an  art  that  lives  in  the  miasma  of 
morbid  hallucination  or  sterile  exper- 
imentation, and  denies  in  the  name  of 
individualism  values  which  are  those 
of  society  and  of  life  itself. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


The  Exhibition 

By  Harry  Kemp 

I  cannot  shake  away  their  wild  control; 
Their  colors  still  go  roaring  thru  my  soul, 
Splurges  of  golds,  and  reds,  and  blues,  and  greens, 
Huge  malformed  arms  and  legs,  translunar  scenes, 
Strange  cubes  evolving  into  half-guessed  forms, 
Cyclones  of  green,  and  purple  rainbow-storms. 
Thus  artists  on  huge  Jupiter  might  paint 
(Or  some  mad  star  beyond  the  earth's  constraint) 
Maelstroms   of  limbs,  great  eyes  that   flame  in  gloom, 
Moons  red  as  blood,  and  sunsets  husht  with  doom, 
Malignant  faces,  pink  sands,  yellow  flesh — 
And  every  picture  stabs  the  eye  afresh ! 
Some  madly  launch  in  space,  but,  here  and  there, 
A  touch  is  seen  that  masters  could  not  spare. 
You  go  out  with  a  whirlwind  in  your  head. 
The  thing,  at  least,  is  not  inert  and  dead; 
There's  life  and  motion  there,  and  rending  force, 
Color-Niagaras  thundering  on  their  course, 
Power  that  breaks  like  a  great  wave  in  spray — 
And  what  it  means  we'll  let  Tomorrow  say! 
New  York  City. 


The  Backward  Nation 

By  Count  Albert  Apponyi 


[The  article  by  Theodore  Marburg  on  "The  Backward  Nation,"  publisht  June  20, 
1912,  attracted  widespread  interest  and  elicited  a  large  number  of  letters,  a  selection  of 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  November  7,  1912.  The  following  additional  letter,  re- 
eeired  too  late  to  be  included  in  that  symposium,  deserves  publication  by  itself  because 
of  its  application  to  the  present  Balkan  crisis.  The  opinion  of  the  distinguisht  Hungarian 
statesman  on  this  subject  is  of  especial  value,  as  he  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  nationalist  party  in  the  defense  of  th  e  rights  of  the  Magyars  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  dominant  partner  in  the  dual  empire,  and  he  has  also  championed  the  peace 
movement,  in  the  interests  of  which  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1911. — 
Editor.  1 


ErDAPEST,   Hungary,   January   13,   1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Marburg: — Kindly  ex- 
cuse my  being  so  late  to  answer  your 
most  interesting  letter.  The  distracted 
state  of  my  country,  torn  by  the  ani- 
mosities of  a  constitutional  conflict, 
while  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  en- 
tanglement threatens  her  from  with- 
out, makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  give  much  attention  to  inter- 
national problems.  Nevertheless  1 
shall  give  you  my  impression  of  your 
scheme  as  well  as  I  can  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unfavorable  for  quiet 
brain  work. 

What  you  suggest  is  that  the  "en- 
lightened powers,"  big  and  small, 
should  combine  to  enforce,  by  peace- 
ful means  if  possible,  the  reign  of 
justice,  humanity,  fairness  to  for- 
eigners on  the  territory  owned  by 
"backward  nations"  They  should  ap- 
point a  commission  for  that  purpose, 
whose  action  would  be  disinterested, 
precisely  because  it  contains  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  enlightened 
powers  and  not  only  of  such  among 
them  as  happen  to  be  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  a  particular  backward 
nation.  It  would  probably  secure 
peace  in  most  cases,  because  no  back- 
ward nation  would  dare  to  resist  the 
joint  applications  of  so  many  powers 
and  because  the  particularly  in- 
terested ones  among  the  latter  would 
be  prevented  from  quarreling  about 
their  claims,  the  whole  question  being 
lifted  up  into  the  higher  domain  of 
principle. 

It  is  certainly  a  fascinating  idea, 
tho  its  application  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible— as  you   own   yourself — to  the 


case  of  bigger  backward  nations.  But 
even  within  its  limits  the  scheme  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  some  of  which 
I  shall  try  to  point  out. 

To  begin  with :  the  classification  of 
nations  into  enlightened  and  back- 
ward ones  is  not  easily  effected  in 
a  way  to  command  general  recogni- 
tion. There  are  degrees  of  enlighten- 
ment and  of  backwardness ;  it  is  often 
a  question  of  composition.  The  Balkan 
states,  for  instance,  claim  moral  supe- 
riority as  compared  to  Turkey  and 
upon  the  whole,  for  some  of  them  at 
least,  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  claim, 
tho  I  am  afraid  their  methods  of 
warfare  do  not  warrant  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  list  of  enlightened  nations, 
in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word. 
Where,  then,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn, 
and  who  is  to  draw  it?  On  your  own 
hemisphere  you  seem  to  hesitate  in 
the  case  of  all  South  American  repub- 
lics, Argentina  and  Chile  excepted.  On 
what  principle  is  this  preliminary 
question  to  be  decided? 

My  second  difficulty  is  the  question 
of  disinterestedness.  You  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  an  offspring  of  the  in- 
stitution devised ;  I  rather  think  that 
the  working  of  the  institution  presup- 
poses disinterestedness.  Those  powers 
which  have,  or  think  they  have,  some 
national  interest  in  the  affairs  of  a 
particular  backward  nation — maybe 
a  vital  one — will  hardly  renounce 
their  claims  because  an  international 
commission  gives  a  decision  against 
them.  To  begin  with,  they  will  chal- 
lenge the  impartiality  of  the  commis- 
sion's verdict.  Who  on  earth  is  im- 
partial in  any  question  whatever?  In 
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the  present  Balkan  tangle,  for  in- 
stance, Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and 
to  some  extent  Italy  are  the  interested 
powers ;  Germany  and  France  have 
no  sort  of  national  interest  in  the 
affair;  still  in  every  Balkan  question 
Germany  sides  with  Austria-Hungary 
and  France  with  Russia,  because 
their  general  policy  prompts  them  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  mention  England,  be- 
cause her  position  is  too  complicated 
to  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The 
really  impartial  nations  in  the  present 
case  would  be  the  smaller  ones:  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Holland,  the  Scan- 
dinavian states.  But  can  anyone  who 
knows  Europe  suppose  that  the  great 
powers  would  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  the  small  ones?  America's  inter- 
vention, on  the  other  hand,  might  find 
itself  faced  by  some  sort  of  European 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  precisely  the  impossibility  of 
grouping  interested  parties  into  disin- 
terested action  which  has  caused  the 
failure  of  European  diplomacy  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
Balkan  war.  For  years  and  years  the 
powers  seemed  to  agree  with  each 
other  on  the  status  quo  formula; 
but  this  was  an  insincere  formula  and 
a  mock  agreement.  Everybody  knew 
that  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Tur- 
key was  unbearable ;  everybody  knew 
that  Turkey  was  organically  unable 
to  effect  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  her 
non-Mahometan  subjects,  and  still 
everybody  pretended  to  make  her  ef- 
fect them,  because  everybody  foresaw 
the  conflict  that  would  arise  when 
Turkey  collapst.  What  the  powers 
were  agreed  upon  was  simply  to  post- 
pone as  long  as  possible  the  hour  of. 
actual  conflict  among  them.  Now  the 
Balkan  states  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  fought  successfully  on  behalf  of 
their  Christian  and  racial  brethren. 
Was  there  any  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problem  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility, since  Turkey  neither  could  re- 
form, nor  would  renounce  any  part  of 
her  territory?  I  own  to  feeling  baf- 
fled in  my  pacifist  creed  by  the  pres- 
ent Balkan  crisis.  I  do  not  see  how 
results,  essential  from  the  standpoint 
of  superior  justice,  could  have  been 


obtained  in  the  present  case  without 
war. 

Still  I  see  the  perils  of  violence, 
even  when  used  for  a  moral  purpose. 
The  victorious  Balkan  states  seem  on 
the  verge  of  a  quarrel  over  the  spoils ; 
they  seem  averse  to  granting  to  Al- 
bania the  independence  they  claimed 
for  their  racial  brethren.  The  great 
powers,  on  the  other  hand,  while  as- 
serting their  right  to  revise  and 
finally  to  settle  the  territorial  ar- 
rangements on  the  Balkans,  are  bent 
on  compromising  or  on  enforcing,  as 
it  may  happen,  their  special  interests, 
rather  than  on  keeping  the  Balkan 
states  within  the  limits  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

The  present  Balkan  case  is  most  il- 
lustrative of  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set your  project.' Still  I  congratulate 
you  on  having  devised  it  and  on  hav- 
ing opened  thereby  discussion  con- 
cerning the  more  arduous  section  of 
the  peace  problem;  the  securing  of 
a  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts  for  the 
settlement  of  which  no  juridical  prin- 
ciple exists,  which  cannot  be  con- 
structed into  a  clear  question  of  right 
or  wrong.  I  pointed  out  this  difficulty 
in  my  lectures  delivered  last  year  in 
America ;  I  called  the  attention  of  my 
audiences  to  the  fact  that,  while  there 
is  a  growing  willingness  to  submit  in- 
ternational disputes  of  a  juridical  na- 
ture to  arbitration,  it  is  as  yet  hardly 
conceivable  that  a  nation  should 
renounce  claims  founded  on  interests 
conflicting  with  interests  because 
somebody  declares  that  her  doing  so 
seems  fit  from  the  standpoint  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  It  was  conflicts  of  this 
kind  which  President  Taft  had  in 
view,  when  even  he,  while  making  a 
bold  advance  toward  obligatory 
arbitration,  while  dropping  the  "na- 
tional honor  and  vital  interests" 
clause,  still  admitted  the  existence  of 
non-arbitrable  cases.  We  have,  in 
theory  at  least,  a  tolerably  well  de- 
vised international  judicial  institu- 
tion, for  cases  which  a  judge  can  de- 
cide ;  but  we  have  nothing,  not  even 
a  theory,  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
non-arbitrable  cases.  Your  scheme  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  making  of 
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such  a  theory;  the  idea  is  launcht, 
discussion  must  ripen  it.  My  present 
remarks  have  no  other  object  but  to 
bring  into  evidence  the  importance  of 
your  suggestion  and  to  promote  its 
development  into  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  pacifist  system. 


I  leave  it  entirely  with  you  to  judge 
whether  these  remarks  deserve  pub- 
lication. In  any  case  believe  me  to  be 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  your  arid 
your  countrymen's  kind  hospitality, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Albert  Apponyi. 


Irish  Plays  and  Players 

By  Warren  Barton  Blake 

[Tlhe  enduring  popularity  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  players,  presenting  the  works  of  John 
M.  Synge,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  Bernard  Shaw  and  other  playwrights,  has  been 
attested  by  their  reception  on  their  second  visit  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  They  are  now 
acting  in  the  latter  city,  and  there  has  been  no  endeavor  so  far  to  repeat  last  year's  hos- 
tile demonstrations  on   the  part  of  certadn  Irish  societies. — Editor.] 


Two  years  ago  people  were  still  un- 
decided as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  Synge — those  of  them,  that  is, 
who  had  ever  seen  or  heard  it.  To- 
day they  know  that  it  rimes  with 
bring,  and  is  not  to  be  spoken,  as 
one  churchman  would  have  it,  a  la 
franchise.  Synge  and  the  Irish  thea- 
ter have,  indeed,  become  a  stereotypt 
subject  of  discussion;  a  subject  polit- 
ical and  religious  as  well  as  literary; 
a  subject  bruited  wherever  there  are 
reviews  and  bluestockings  and  news- 
papers; the  subject  of  several  books 
publisht  in  Ireland  and  England  and 
America;  even  the  subject  of  disser- 
tations in  academic  Paris.  Synge  has 
also  been  interpreted  by  players  of 
his  own  and  other  nationalities  in 
London,  Stratford,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities,  as  he  had  been, 
still  earlier,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Synge  remains  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  the  Irish  literary  move- 
ment, even  tho  the  latest  historian  of 
that  movement  can  write  that,  with- 
out Mr.  Yeats,  the  new  Irish  drama 
"would  not  have  amounted  to  much,, ; 
that  " Synge  had  not  been,  Lady  Greg- 
ory would  not  have  written  her 
farces  and  folk-histories,  the  younger 
playwrights  of  Cork  and  Belfast 
would  have  written  plays  very  other 
from  those  they  have  written."* 

Mr-  Weygandt  is,  I  believe,  an  in- 
structor in  the  University  of  Penn- 

*  Irish    Plays    and     Playwrights.     Bv    Cornelius 
Weygandt.    Pp.    ?,14.    With    Illustrations.    Boston: 

Houghton-Mifflin   Company.      $2. 


sylvania.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  writ- 
ten a  book  at  once  comprehensive  and, 
to  anyone  with  some  prior  knowledge 
of  the  field,  interesting:  a  volume 
which  brings  together  more  valuable 
material,  from  the  historical  stand- 
point, than  any  other  dealing  with 
the  subject;  a  volume  which  is  most 
sensible  and  balanced  as  a  literary 
appreciation.  There  was  a  place  for 
just  this  book,  which  is  deficient  only 
in  color  and  distinction  of  style.  De- 
cidedly friendly  to  the  work  of  Synge, 
Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  Douglas  Hyde, 
and  the  other  standard-bearers  of 
Ireland  renascent,  Mr.  Weygandt  is  in 
no  sense  hysteric  or  exaggerated  in 
his  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
their  ideals  and  achievements.  His 
book  is  that  of  a  scholar  not  out  of 
joint  with  his  times,  but  capable  of 
applying  taste  and  learning  to  what 
seems,  momentarily,  the  most  notable 
contemporary  performance  of  the 
English-singing  muse.  If  in  a  ram- 
bling commentary  upon  his  book  I  ig- 
nore his  comment  on  George  Moore, 
his  digression  on  William  Sharp,  and 
many  other  chapters,  .that  is  only  be- 
cause it  suits  my  own  convenience  so 
to  do. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  reproach  of 
the  detractors  that  the  Irish  play- 
wrights are  not  truly  Irish.  Priestly 
critics  and  others  have  dubbed  Mr. 
Yeats  an  imitative  Maeterlinck ;  one 
of  them,  at  least,  has  with  less  plausi- 
bility associated  Lady  Gregory  and — 
of  all  names ! — Ibsen.  Synge  has  been 
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hailed  as  an  echo  of  Loti,  because 
there  is  a  hint  of  the  Iceland  Fisher- 
man in  the  dramatic  narrative  Riders 
to  the  Sea.  Baudelaire's  name  has 
been  dragged  in,  too — an  analogy 
never  made  convincing,  least  of  all 
in  Mr.  Turquet-Milnes's  pretentious 
monograph.*  There  is  just  this  much 


of  reproach,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
patriotic  Irishmen,  that  Mr.  Martyn  learned 
his  art  of  Ibsen,  and  Mr.  Yeats  a  part  of 
his  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  but  that  attitude  is 
as  unreasonable  as  that  which  would  re- 
proach the  Irish  Industries  Organization 
Society  for  studying  Danish  dairy  farms  or 
Belgian  chickeries.  .  .  It  is  in  char- 
acter,   in    ideals,    'n    atmosphere,   in    color, 


A  VIOLENT  SCENE  IN  A  VIOLENT  PLAY 

"Birthright,"  hy  T.  C.  Murray,  might  have  for  its  subtitle,  "A  Tragedy  of  Brotherhood."  The 
brothers  here  are  the  central  figures ;  the  parents  are  trying  to  restrain  their  jealous  anger.  In  fact, 
however,  it  is  the  parents  no  less  than  the  brothers  who  are  responsible  for  the  murder  which  ends  the 
piece.  The  second  figure  from  the  left  is  that  of  Fred  O'Donovan,  who  also  plays  the  title  part  in 
Synge's  "Playboy." 


justice  in  all  these  attempts  at  lit- 
erary comparison:  none  of  the  Irish 
authors  has  been  wholly  ignorant  of 
Scandinavian  pessimism  and  French 
technique.  But  there  has  been  no  lit- 
tle distortion  of  the  truth  to  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  special  pleading.  Mr. 
Weygandt  expresses  the  common- 
sense  view  when  he  writes : 

The  drama  of  the  Celtic  renaissance  is  of 
an  ancestry  as  mixed  as  is  that  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  themselves.  It  is  a  matter 

*The  Influence  of  Baudelaire  in  France  and 
England.  By  G.  Turquet-Milnes.  Pp.  300.  New 
York  :   E.  P.*  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.50.   Cf  page  249. 


that  drama  must  be  native,  and  in  color  and 
atmosphere,  in  ideals  and  in  character,  the 
Abbey  Theater  drama  is  Irish.     .     .     . 

It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  less  natively 
Irish  than  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  natively 
English;  it  is  really  more  native,  for  no 
part  of  it  of  moment  veils  its  nationality 
under  even  so  slight  a  disguise  as  "the 
Italian  convention"  of  that  drama.  The  new 
Irish  drama  is  more  native  in  its  stories 
than  is  the  Elizabethan  drama,  as  these 
stories,  even  when  they  are  stories  found  in 
variant  forms  in  other  countries,  are  given 
the  tones  of  Irish  life. 

Mr.  Weygandt's  question  whether 
poetry  has  not  lost  more  than  drama 
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has  gained  in  Mr.  Yeats's  preoccupa- 
tion, in  recent  years,  with  stage  plays 
need  not  detain  us  at  this  moment. 
Mr.  Yeats's  work, 

wild  thought 
Fed  on  extravagant  poetry,  and  lit  ' 
By  such  a  dazzle  of  old  fabulous  tales, 

deserves  study  for  and  by  itself, 
rather  than  the  mere  passing  word 
which  might  here  be  accorded.  Tho 
Yeats  it  is  who,  more  than  any  other, 
has  given  the  impetus  to  other  poets 
and  playwrights,  it  is  Synge's  dra- 
matic work  that  dominates  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Abbey  Theater,  both 
directly  and  thru  its  disciples,  and 
Synge's  work  is,  fortunately,  better 
known  than  that  of  any  of  his  fellow- 
workers. 

The  acting  of  these  Irish  plays  is, 
today,  as  absorbing  a  question  as  their 
nationality  and  their  authorship,  for 
the  Dublin  players  who  served  as 
their  interpreters  last  season — win- 
ning golden  opinions  and  cat-calls  and 
carrots,  according  to  the  religious 
and  literary  credo  of  their  auditors — 
are  once  more  with  us.  Mr.  Wey- 
gandt's  praise  of  these  players  is 
equally  warm  and  deserved.  ''One 
need  not  say  that  the  Irishman  is  a 
born  actor;  all  the  Celts  are/'  he 
writes,  "famed  for  'the  beautiful 
speaking' ;  for  eloquence ;  for  powers 
of  impersonation;  for  quick  changes 
of  mood;  lor  ease  in  running  the 
gamut  of  the  emotions."  The  critic 
aptly  quotes — and  the  quotations 
made  in  this  book  furnish  a  great  part 
of  its  value — a  passage  written  by 
Mr.  Yeats  eleven  years  ago: 

The  other  day  I  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  De  Max  in  "Phedre,"  and  understood 
where  Mr.  Fay,  who  stage-manages  the 
National  Theatrical  Company,  had  gone 
for  his  model.  For  long  periods  the  per- 
formers would  merely  stand  and  pose,  and 
I  once  counted  twenty-seven  quite  slowly 
before  anybody  on  a  fairly  well-filled  stage 
moved,  as  it  seemed,  so  much  as  an  eye- 
lash. .  .  It  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
I  had  ever  seen  upon  the  stage,  and  made 
me  understand,  in  a  new  way,  that  saying 
of  Goethe's  which  is  understood  everywhere 
but  in  England,  "Art  is  art  because  it  is 
not  nature." 

Lest  this  last  phrase  prove  mislead- 


ing, I  hasten  to  add  Synge's  remark 
that  "All  art  is  a  collaboration," 
Synge's  own  collaborators  in  dialog 
being  a  whole  peasantry — poor  in  dol- 
lars, but  rich  in  words  and  in  imagi- 
nation. And  tho  the  art  of  Synge 
is,  in  spite  of  his  critics,  notably  na- 
tional, it  is,  with  the  best  of  the  work 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  far  from 
being  exclusively  national.  "After  all, 
there  is  but  one  race — humanity,"  as 
some  one  says  in  The  Bending  of  the 
Bough.  Is  it  not  this  same  George 
Moore  who  writes:  "Art  must  be 
parochial  in  the  beginning  to  become 
cosmopolitan  in  the  end"? 

As  it  is  with  Synge,  so  is  it  with  his 
interpreters,  the  players.  Tho  Mr. 
Weygandt  can  write  that  "the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  their  art 
is  naturalness,"  that  naturalness  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  founded  upon  expe- 
rience, Knowing  full  well  "the  types 
of  the  folk  plays,  and  even  the  charac- 
ters who  are  not  types,"  and  them- 
selves free  of  the  paralyzing  stage 
conventions,  their  work  marks  a 
sharp  reaction  against  the  unneces- 
sarily exaggerated  gesture  and  mean- 
ingless physical  agitation  with  which 
actors  in  sophisticated  London  and 
New  York  have  commonly  tried  to 
veil  the  artifice  or  emptiness  of  their 
stage  plays.  There  is  a  fine  fusion  of 
photographic  realism  and  poetic  im- 
agination in  the  new  kind  of  theater. 
Very  properly  was  their  art  developt 
in  the  little  city  of  Dublin,  the  authors 
of  the  plays  which  were  its  medium 
holding  London  to  be  "too  large,  too 
old,  and  too  wealthy  to  permit  of  any 
new  artistic  movement."  "We  have 
turned  our  backs  upon  London," 
wrote  one  of  them  in  1900,  "as  men 
turn  their  backs  on  a  place  which 
has  ceased  to  interest  them."*  And 
Mr.  Yeats  added : 

Our  movement  is  a  return  to  the  people, 
like  the  Russian  movement  of  the  early 
seventies.  .  .  Plays  about  drawing- 
rooms  are  written  for  the  middle  classes  of 
great  cities,  for  the  classes  which  live  in 
drawing-rooms,  but  if  you  would  uplift  the 
man  of  the  roads  you  must  write  about  the 

♦Ceorco  Monro  in  the  preface  to  The  Tale  of  a 
Town,  tho  piny  known  in  America  ns  The  Bemlinn 
of   the  Tinvijh. 
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roads,  or  about  the  people  of  romance,  or 
about  great  historical  people. 

The  actors  and  actresses  who  first 
clothed  these  plays  "of  the  road,  of 
romance,  or  of  the  great  historical 
people/'  with  flesh  and  blood  were 
amateurs  gathered  together  in  a  little 
hall  in  Camden  street,  Dublin.  Ten 
years  ago  the  playwrights  themselves 
lent  a  hand  in  the  actual  performing 
of  their  plays,  and  M  might  be  seen 
as  one  of  his  own  Druids,  or  Padraic 
Colum  would  carry  a  spear.  It  was 
not  until  1904,  when  Miss  Horniman, 
patroness  of  the  Manchester  Reper- 
tory Theater,  gave  her  generous  sup- 
port (now  discontinued)  that  the 
Dublin  enterprise  was  placed  upon  a 
professional  basis-  Few-  of  the  orig- 
inal players  remain,  but  something 
of  their  loyalty  endures,  along  with 
all  their  wholesome  enthusiasm  and 
local  flavor.  The  voices  which  utter 
the  plays  of  the  roads,  the  messages 
of  mystery,  the  blendings  of  irony 
and  passion,  that  constitute  the 
Irish  repertory,  are  voices  which  give 
point  to  the  old  saying  that  Dublin 
English  is  the  richest  and  fullest  and 
best  English  of  all.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  considerable  variation  between  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  company,  and 
one  might  end  by  finding  some  of  the 
voices,  charming  as  they  are,  monot- 
onous in  their  very  music;  yet  when 
would  one  weary  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sin- 
clair's gusto,  or  of  Miss  Sara  Algood's 
deep  tones  ?  Says  Mr.  Weygandt : 

The  most  beautiful  English  that  I  have 
ever  listened  to  is  the  English  of  Synge  as 
spoken  by  Mr.  O'Donovan  in  Christy's 
"romancm'  "  to  Pegeen  Mike  in  the  third 
act  of  The  Playboy.  His  voice,  full  and 
mellow  by  nature,  and  in  perfect  control, 
responds  to  all  the  many  changes  of  emotion 
that  the  part  demands,  the  unmatched 
rhythm  of  the  prose  rendered  as  he  renders 
it  carrying  one  clean  out  of  one's  self  as 
one  listens.  It  is  only  when  one  comes  to 
one's  self  on  the  curtain-fall  that  one  fin's 
one's  self  wondering,  Can  this  be  prose? 
Surely  never  before  was  prose,  English 
prose,  as  beautiful  to  the  ear  as  English 
verse. 

The  achievement  of  the  Irish  play- 
ers with  a  body  of  material  created 
for  them  by  Irish  playwrights  with- 


in the  last  decade,  or  a  little  more,  is 
notable  indeed.  Mr.  Weygandt  re- 
minds us  that. in  1892  Miss  Jane  Bar- 
low, writing  of  English  literature  in 
Ireland,  found  it  "difficult  to  point  out 
any  quarter  of  the  horizon  as  a  prob- 
able source  of  rising  light."  But  what 
has  been  done  in  a  manner  thoroly 
amateurish,  to  begin  with,  and,  in 
certain  aspects,  even  now,  is  not  con- 
fined to  literature  in  its  significance. 
Like  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  theories  of 
stage  settings,  by  which  Mr.  Yeats 
has  profited  not  a  little,  the  influence 
of  the  Abbey  Theater  is  likely  to  be 
felt  outside  of  Ireland  and  the  thea- 
ters which  the  players  visit  here  and 
abroad.  Their  own  little  house  in  Dub- 
lin cannot  seat  600  persons.  A  lesson 
for  us  resides  in  these  very  figures; 
a  lesson  which  we,  who  have  suffered 
in  drama  as  in  other  arts  from  Jum- 
boism,  have  already  turned  to  ac- 
count. Yet  this  is  not  the  principal 
lesson.  Like  other  revolutionaries, 
these  men  of  the  Irish  theater  record 
a  protest  against  sterile  and  unintelli- 
gent traditionalism ;  a  tradition  petri- 
fying equally  to  literary  style,  dra- 
matic construction,  and  theatrical  in- 
terpretation. Even  their  younger 
playwrights — and  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Boyle,  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson,  Mr.  Er- 
vine,  are  far  from  being  Synge's 
equals,  or  Yeats's — neither  rehash 
last  year's  plays,  nor  dramatize  last 
month's  magazine.  In  this  last  respect 
they  differ  from  our  own  Kleins  and 
Sheldons.  They  look,  rather,  to  the 
life  which  they  best  know,  and  know 
at  first  hand — village  life,  town  life, 
countryside  life — and  they  discover 
the  fierceness  of  tragedy,  the  laughter 
of  farce,  as  much  present  there  as  in 
the  streets  of  London,  or  among  the 
skyscrapers  of  Manhattan.  Much  of 
this  drama  is  noted  in  a  minor  key, 
like  Irish  music,  but  who  will  not  cry 
out  in  hearty  gratitude  that  we  are 
spared  an  Irish  Bernstein?  What  the 
younger  or  cruder  of  their  craftsmen 
lack  in  penetration  or  in  agility  is 
compensated  for  by  the  fine  team- 
work of  their  interpreters.  Mr.  Wey- 
gandt calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Miss  McGee,  who  plays  the  Pegeen 
Mike  of  The  Playboy  one  evening  of 
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her  American  engagement,  plays  next 
evening  as  one  of  a  group  of  village 
girls  in  The  Well  of  the  Saints — with 
few  words  to  speak,  and  no  spotlight. 
It  is  out  of  this  gild-spirit,  this  sink- 
ing of  individual  reputations  in  a  com- 
mon effort,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
players  has  been  achieved;  and  they 
realize  that  fact,  and  have  so  far 
resisted  the  efforts  of  certain  Ameri- 
can managers  to  detach  some  of 
their  members  from  the  organization. 
Only  once  in  recent  years  have  I  seen 
any  "ensemble"  work  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  Irish  players,  and 
that   is   the    work   of   the   company 


which  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  has 
brought  out  of  England  to  the  Little 
Theater  in  New  York;  work  done  in 
a  powerful  and  displeasing  little  play 
by  a  reassuringly  young  woman :  Miss 
Githa  Sowerby's  Rutherford  and  Son. 
Superficial  "points"  are  sacrificed 
by  these  Irish  players,  both  as  indi- 
viduals earning  a  living  and  as  actors 
and  actresses  conveying  certain  ef- 
fects upon  a  stage.  And  thus  is  the 
real  point  of  each  of  the  plays  they 
act  for  us  brought  out  unblunted  and 
untarnisht. 

New  York  City. 


Corporation  Schools 

A  New  Form  of  Vocational  Training  Recently  Organized 

in  a  National  Association 

By  F.  C.  Henderschott 

I  About  two  jears  ago  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  thru  its  general  inspector.  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams,  decided  to  institute  educational  work  among  its  commercial  or  sales 
force.  Mr.  Henderschott  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  department  and  made  a  study  of 
Mjany  of  the  schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  various  corporations  in  the  United 
States.  In  perfecting  the  larger  organization  here  described,  Mr.  Henderschott  was  ably 
assisted  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  of  New  York  University,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Mehren,  editor  of 
the  Engineering  Record. — Editor.] 


Whether  or  not  our  schools  and 
universities  are  properly  preparing 
their  graduates  for  business  life  has 
long  been  a  mooted  question.  In  re- 
cent years  some  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions have  answered  in  the  negative 
by  instituting  what  has  become 
known  as  a  corporation  school. 

The  number  of  corporations  that 
have  provided  special  educational 
courses  for  their  employees  is  not  at 
this  time  known.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate would  be  about  two  hundred. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  J.  A. 
Patterson,  president  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  which  was 
then  a  small  but  ambitious  institu- 
tion, called  on  one  of  his  salesmen 
who  had  become  ill  while  at  the  home 
office.  This  particular  salesman  had 
been  more  successful  than  others  in 
disposing  of  cash  registers,  which 
fact  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son, and  during  his  call  the  conversa- 
tion drifted  to  business,  more  espe- 


cially to  selling  registers.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  conversation  that  the  idea 
which  has  grown  into  the  corporation 
school  was  first  conceived.  It  occurred 
to  Mr.  Patterson  that  the  selling 
methods  of  this  particular  salesman 
should  be  known  to  all  the  members 
of  his  sales  force.  A  little  later  a 
meeting  was  held  and  the  methods  of 
selling  carefully  gone  over.  Each 
salesman  contributed  something  to 
the  success  of  this  meeting,  and  as 
the  business  grew  other  meetings 
were  held,  other  salesmen  were  in- 
structed and  finally  a  book  known  as 
the  "primer"  was  issued. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  some 
four  or  five  years  ago  that  the  cor- 
poration school  assumed  any  consider- 
able proportion.  It  would  be  difficult 
at  this  time  to  determine  just  where 
or  in  what  corporations  the  move- 
ment has  reached  its  best  develop- 
ment. 

So  far  as  information  is  available, 
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no  two  schools  are  using  exactly  the 
same  methods.  There  is  a  similarity 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most  in- 
stitutions of  the  same  classification 
have  copied,  in  so  far  as  seemed  de- 
sirable, the  methods  in  use  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company. 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company's  school  was  recently  in- 
spected by  the  writer  and  the  re- 
semblance between  their  educational 
courses  and  those  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  was  re- 
marked. This  was  explained  on  the 
ground  that  they  used  the  methods  of 
the  cash  register  company  as  a 
model,  but  this  similarity  of  method 
holds  only  in  industries  which  can  be 
classed  as  manufacturing  institutions 
whose  products  are  largely  special- 
ties. 

The  Pennylvania  Railroad  probably 
designed  its  educational  work  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  courses  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company. 
Other  railroads,  notably  the  Erie,  the 
Santa  Fe,  the  Grand  Trunk  System 
and  the  New  York  Central,  have 
joined  in  the  movement,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  guided  largely  by 
a  desire  to  perfect  courses  best 
adapted  to  their  particular  needs  or 
requirements.  The  educational  work 
of  the  John  Wanamaker  stores  also 
shows  originality,  altho  it  has  been 
copied  in  part  by  many  of  the  larger 
merchandising  institutions  which 
have  in  some  degree  instituted  educa- 
tional work  among  their  employees. 

The  electrical  industry  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  work.  The  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  maintains  extensive  educa- 
tional courses  at  its  East  Pittsburgh 
plant ;  the  Western  Electric  Company 
has  a  well  organized  school  at  its 
Hawthorne  plant  in  Chicago;  the 
General  Electric  Company  maintains 
five  different  schools  covering  dif- 
ferent branches  of  their  work,  one 
being  located  at  the  East  Lynn  Works 
in  East  Lynn,  Mass,  and  another  in 
Pittsfield,  of  the  same  State;  also 
a  school  for  lamp  salesmen  at  Har- 
rison, N.  J.  Other  courses  are 
maintained  at  the  general  offices  in 
Schenectady. 


The  innovation  has  probably 
reached  its  best  development  in  the 
New  York  Edison  Company,  which 
promoted  the  larger  conception  re- 
sulting in  the  convention  held  at 
New  York  University  on  January  24, 
when  the  National  Association  was 
organized. 

Forty-three  corporations  were  rep- 
resented at  this  meeting  by  some  fifty 
delegates.  The  Yale  &  Towne  Manu- 
facturing Company  have  taken  a 
leading  part,  as  have  also  the  gas  in- 
terests, especially  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  of  New  York ;  The  Lar- 
kin  Company,  of  Buffalo ;  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company;  Spirella 
Company,  of  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Mc- 
Graw  Publishing  Company;  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Company,  Misha- 
waka,  Ind. ;  Tide  Water  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  Bayonne,  N.  J. ;  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company;  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany; United  Dry  Goods  Company, 
and  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Com- 
pany, of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  all 
represented  at  this  convention. 

New  York  corporations  manifested 
a  keen  interest.  Representatives  of 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, Inc.,  and  Speyer  &  Co.,  were  pres- 
ent and  assisted  in  perfecting  the 
national  organization. 

A  delegate  from  the  German- 
American  Button  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  present,  and  he 
brought  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Mayor  of  Rochester, 
extending  an  invitation  to  hold  the 
next  convention  in  their  city. 

Many  other  corporations  were  rep- 
resented, as  were  also  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  New  York,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, the  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Association,  the  Commission  of 
Education  of  New  Jersey,  Columbia 
University,  Tufts  College  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  lat- 
ter organizations  are  not  eligible  to 
membership,  but  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  movement. 

Owing  to  the  unorganized  condition 
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A    LABORATORY    WITH    LIFE   SIZE   APPARATUS 

Students  in  the  Commercial  School  visiting  the  watershed  central  station  of  the  New  STork  Edison 
Company.  The  combined  capacity  of  the  generators  in  these  stations  is  over  850,000  horse  power.  The  power 
generated  is  transmitted  to  thirty-five  substations  and  transformer  stations  situated  In  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  from  which  points  it  is  distributed  over  an  area  of  60  square  miles  to  more  than  150,000 
customers. 
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of  the  movement  the  activities  of  the 
first  year  will  be  largely  confined  to 
constructive  work ;  finding  out  what 
has  been  done,  selecting  and  compil- 
ing successful  methods,  classifying 
courses  so  as  to  take  care  of  salesman- 
ship, accounting,  technical  instruc- 
tion, clerical  work,  office  detail,  etc. 
No  effort  will  be  made  to  formulate 
general  courses  and  nothing  will  be 


education,  universities,  common  and 
high  schools,  vocational  schools  and 
what  is  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
movement,  and  the  vocational  work 
which  has  been  done,  notably  in  the 
Cincinnati  University  and  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

To  be  more  specific  and  take  up  in 
detail  the  work  of  one  corporation: 
the  New  York  Edison  Company  main- 


THE     TRIAL    BALANCE    OF    KNOWLEDGE 

Employees  enrolled  in  the  Commercial  School  writing  their  examinations,  which  occur  every  other 
week  and  cover  the  instruction  given  in  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  week.  They  are  held  on  company 
lime,  as  are  all  of  the  Commercial    School  sessions. 


attempted  in  the  line  of  correspond- 
ence methods,  as  this  is  furthest  from 
the  objects  sought.  Each  corporation, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be- 
long to  a  special  group  of  industry, 
has  its  individual  needs,  and  work 
will  be  conducted  along  lines  that  will 
best  supply  its  requirements. 

Many  successful  executives,  with- 
out regard  to  the  particular  industry 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  have  en- 
dorsed the  plan.  Effort  will  be  made 
to  connect  the  corporation  school 
with    the    older    establisht    form    of 


tains  three  schools,  the  technical 
course  establisht  some  six  years  ago 
being  the  oldest.  The  courses  have 
been  lengthened  and  improved  and  at 
the  present  time  cover  a  period  of 
four  years — twenty  weeks  each  year. 
They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Course  I — Mechanics,  Heat  and  Physical 
Measurements. 

Course  II — Elementary  Principles  of 
Electricity. 

Course  III — Direct  Current  Machines  and 
Testing. 

Course  IV — Alternating  Current  Appa- 
ratus. 
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The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  de- 
velop a  higher  grade  of  technical 
workmen,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  company's  output  and  its  methods 
of  generating  and  distribution. 

The  second  school  establisht  by 
the  New  York  Edison  Company 
covers  the  work  of  the  contract  and 
inspection  department,  or  more 
broadly  speaking,  its  sales  force. 
This  course  covers  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  first  year  "Elements  of 
Central  Station  Business  Getting" 
and  'The  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Electricity"  are  taught,  and  there 
are  also  six  inspirational  lectures 
classed  under  the  heading,  "Basic 
Principles  of  Individual  Efficiency." 
These  lectures  are  on  such  subjects 
as  "The  Value  of  Right  Thinking"; 
"Courtesy";  "Education  —  What  to 
Learn";  "The  Test  of  Individual 
Efficiency" ;  "The  Six  Steps  in  Sales- 
manship" ;  "The  Power  of  Confidence 
— Self-Development." 

During  the  second  year  instruction 
is  given  in  "Hygiene,  Health  and 
Recreation,  and  Elements  of  Psychol- 
ogy," a  course  of  six  lectures  by  the 
best  authorities  obtainable.  No  ex- 
pense is  spared  to  secure  the  highest 
grade  of  instruction.  Dr.  Luther  Hal- 
sey  Gulick,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 
and  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  formerly 
dean  of  Fordham  University  Medical 
School  and  a  contributing  editor  of 
The  Independent,  are  among  the 
lecturers  in  this  course,  as  is  also 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  professor  of 
psychology  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

The  second  year  course  embraces 
nine  lectures  on  "The  Basic  Principles 
of  Salesmanship  and  Their  Relation 
to  Business  Building."  The  third  and 
last  course  of  the  second  year  term  is 
composed  of  twenty-six  lectures  on 
"The  Policies  and  Organization  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Company."  The 
subjects  in  this  course  are  handled  by 


heads  of  the  company's  various  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  The  course 
is  designed  to  thoroly  familiarize 
each  representative  of  the  company, 
who  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
public,  with  every  detail  of  the  com- 
pany's work.  In  a  word,  to  render 
better,  more  efficient  and  a  larger 
measure  of  service  to  the  public. 

Attendance  in  the  commercial 
school  is  compulsory.  All  sessions  are 
held  on  company  time  and  employees 
are  paid  while  taking  their  courses. 

Last  fall  a  school  was  started  for 
accountants.  This  school,  like  the 
technical,  consists  of  evening  courses 
and  enrollment  is  optional.  The  ac- 
counting course  consists  of  a  one-year 
term  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely:  theory,  practice  and  public 
policy. 

Professor  Madden,  of  New  York 
University,  gives  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  first  part;  the  second  part  of 
the  course  is  covered  by  five  lectures 
given  by  department  heads  of  the 
company,  and  the  third  is  constituted 
partly  of  lectures  by  the  executives 
of  the  company  and  partly  by  talent 
secured  from  outside. 

The  New  York  Edison  Company's 
educational  work  is  cited  as  simply 
an  instance  of  what  corporations  are 
doing.  Equally  interesting  reports 
could  be  prepared  regarding  many  of 
the  other  schools.  Some  corporations 
maintain  only  technical  courses, 
whereas  others  have  instituted  educa- 
tional work  in  all  of  their  various 
branches,  for  example  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

Some  corporations  have  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  schools,  but 
not  one,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  has 
relinquisht  its  belief  that  proper 
educational  work  is  beneficial  and  con- 
tributes to  a  material  increase  in 
efficiency  of  their  organization. 

New  York  City. 


The  War  With  Monopoly 

By  Hon.  William  E.  Borah 


[•Mr.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  was  recently  reelected  to  the  Senate.  His  first  term  expires  this 
year.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  a  member  of  other 
prominent  committees,  including  those  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Judiciary,  and  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals.  The  following  article  sets  forth  his  views  as  to  the  responsibility  of  State 
legislatures  for  the  growth  of  monopolistic  combinations,  and  points  out  how  'States  may 
deal  with  such  combinations  by  means  of  corporate  charters.  He  would  have  the  Sherman 
act  made  specific,  and  the  proposed  appointment  of  a  Federal  commission  to  regulate  com- 
binations is  not  approved  by  him. — Editor.] 


Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  our 
industrial  growth  has  been  a  marvel. 
The   self-sustaining   community   has 
disappeared,    combination     has^  fol- 
lowed  fast   upon   cooperation,   inde- 
pendent   business    institutions    have 
given  way  to  aggregations  of  wealth 
stupendous  in  their  reach  and  influ- 
ence. All  this  has  brought  many  com- 
forts and  many  blessings,  but  also 
many  evils  and  wrongs  and  gigantic 
problems    with    which    the    Govern- 
ment now  has  to  deal.  The  tremen- 
dous import  of  the  question  ought  to 
make  us  tolerant  of  all  honest  efforts 
to  deal  with  it,  and  the  consequences 
to  follow  success  or  failure  ought  to 
steady  us  with  caution  and  courage. 
We    make    a    mistake    in    dealing 
with  the  question  purely  as  an  eco- 
nomic  problem   or   as   a   matter   of 
business.  It  is  also  a  question  of  gov- 
ernment, and  more ;  it  has  at  its  base 
a  question  of  morals.  There  is  in  it  a 
supreme  question  of  justice,  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  searching  and  univer- 
sal in  its  last  analysis  as  the  princi- 
ple which  sent  our  veterans  to  the 
battlefield  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Web- 
ster once  said:  'The  freest  govern- 
ment, if  it  could  exist,  would  not  long 
be  accepted  if  the  tendency  of  the 
laws  was  to  create  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  property  in  a  few  hands  and 
to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple dependent." 

Monopoly  is  at  war  with  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  conflict  is  ir- 
repressible. Twenty-odd  years  ago 
we  began  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
We  placed  upon  our  statute  books 
and  among  our  laws  a  denunciation 
of  monopoly.  It  was  a  correct  princi- 
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pie  courageously  announced;  but  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  no  human 
foresight  could  determine.  Experi- 
ence was  necessary  to  such  legisla- 
tion. The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  builds 
permanently  because  it  builds  in  the 
light  of  compromise,  adaptation  and 
experience.  Those  who  placed  upon 
our  statute  books  the  republic's  open 
declaration  of  war  with  monopoly 
foresaw  with  clearness  and  certainty 
the  evil,  and  with  equal  clearness  and 
certainty  they  denounced  it.  But 
what  they  did  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  is  all  that  our  law-making 
body  has  yet  seen  fit  to  do. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that, 
standing  alone  and  unaided,  the 
Sherman  law  cannot  accomplish 
what  its  authors  hoped.  They  under- 
estimated the  ingenuity,  the  almost 
supernatural  sagacity  of  greed.  It  has 
neither  destroyed  nor  curbed  mon- 
opoly. The  period  during  which  this 
statute  has  been  upon  our  statute 
books  is  marked  as  the  period  of  the 
greatest  growth  of  trusts  and  the 
most  pronounced  decadence  of  com- 
petition. Almost  everything  which  we 
eat,  almost  everything  which  we 
wear,  all  we  have  and  all  we  want 
are  affected  and  controlled  by  com- 
binations built  up  in  defiance  of  this 
law.  So  far  as  the  man  in  the  street 
is  concerned,  competition  is  dead. 
The  destructive,  annihilating  forces 
of  combinations  are  fast  sweeping 
from  the  whole  field  of  industry  the 
independent  producer  and  manufac- 
turer. 

Men  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
the  truth,  but  who  are  far  from  anx- 
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ious  to  give  it  publicity,  have  been 
forced  within  the  past  few  weeks  to 
testify  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
must  be  regarded  as  no  less  than 
startling.  Blast  furnaces  and  busi- 
ness institutions  are  closed  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  increase  the  price 
of  things  which  the  people  must  have. 
After  paying  freight  and  insurance, 
our  products  are  sold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets cheaper  than  to  our  own  people. 
At  banquet  boards  men  meet  and  de- 
termine what  price  shall  be  put  upon 
the  necessities  of  life  for  ninety  mil- 
lions of  people,  some  of  whom  are 
hard  prest  to  live.  Territory  is  di- 
vided among  powerful  interests,  and 
fines  and  punishments  administered 
for  lowering  a  price  agreed  upon, 
with  all  the  arbitrary  power  of  an 
ancient  sovereignty.  They  tell  us  that 
less  than  two  hundred  men  practi- 
cally dominate  the  banking  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  with  a 
relentless  vigilance  never  exercised 
Dy  the  most  arbitrary  government; 
and,  with  a  grace  of  egotism  as  re- 
fined as  it  was  apparently  uncon- 
scious, they  admitted  that  this  would 
be  a  menace,  grave  and  imminent,  to 
our  Government  if  such  power  should 
accidentally  drift  into  bad  hands. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  anti- 
trust law  is  not  accomplishing  and 
cannot,  as  it  now  stands,  accomplish 
its  purpose.  But,  to  my  mind,  there 
is  another  equally  serious  indictment 
against  it.  It  is  shifting  to  the  courts 
the  work  which  the  courts  are  un- 
fitted and  were  never  designed  to  do ; 
and  which,  in  the  end,  will  break 
down  our  entire  judicial  system.  The 
courts  are  now  called  upon  to  super- 
vise and  censor  business  methods,  the 
degrees  and  forms  of  competition, 
the  amount  and  extent  of  business 
which  particular  corporations  are  to 
enjoy,  till  the  whole  business  world, 
the  whole  vast  realm  of  economics,  is 
to  be  regulated,  directed,  and  con- 
trolled by  judicial  decree.  It  would 
be  a  farce  if  it  were  not  a  tragedy. 

There  is  no  greater  tribunal  among 
men  than  our  own  Supreme  Federal 
Court.  But  for  this  work  to  go  on  in 
this  way  must  inevitably  involve  that 
tribunal  in  a  task  which  no  judicial 


body  can  perform.  The  immediate  re- 
sult is  apparent.  When  we  find  no  re- 
lief in  the  Sherman  law  we  criticize 
the  courts.  But  the  blame  is  not  there. 
It  is  downright  intellectual  coward- 
ice, if  not  moral  delinquency,  to  lead 
the  people  of  this  country  to  believe 
that  relief  can  be  realized  by  attack- 
ing the  courts  for  not  doing  well 
what  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  do  at  all. 

I  venture  to  say,  and  I  stand  ready 
to  maintain  it,  that  if  the  law-mak- 
ing bodies  of  this  country  would  in- 
corporate in  our  laws  the  principles 
long  ago  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  then 
provide  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  them,  leaving  the 
courts  to  determine  only  those  mat- 
ters which  are  purely  judicial,  there 
would  not  be  a  monopoly  left  in  the 
country  inside  of  a  decade. 

Many  years  ago  Chief  Justice  Ta- 
ney, speaking  for  the  court,  said  that 
corporations  are  limited  strictly  to 
those  powers  given  them  by  legisla- 
tures, and  that  all  doubts  as  to  power 
were  to  be  resolved  against  the  cor- 
porations. This  put  the  whole  matter 
up  to  the  State  legislatures,  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  a 
monopoly  in  existence  to-day  that  is 
not  in  existence  by  express  authority 
of  some  State  of  this  Union.  There  is 
not  a  corporation  exercising  unjust 
and  unfair  powers  in  the  world  of 
commerce  that  is  not  doing  so  thru 
the  express  authority  and  the  ex- 
press approval  of  some  State  legisla- 
ture. When  the  courts  declared  that 
without  the  express  authority  of  the 
legislature  one  corporation  could  not 
hold  or  vote  stock  of  another  corpo- 
ration, legislatures  at  once  began  to 
grant  this  extraordinary  authority — 
the  parent  authority  of  all  of  our 
present  monopolies. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  laid  down 
the  rule  that,  altho  not  so  provided 
in  the  charter,  the  State  had  the 
right  to  forfeit  every  corporate  char- 
ter for  misuse  or  abuse  of  power. 
Thus,  if  our  State  legislatures  would 
exercise  the  powers  they  have  and 
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discharge  the  duties  clearly  devolv-  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  a 

ing  upon  them,  they  could  strip  the  restraint  of  trade, 

entire  country  of  monopolies.  Or  if  Small  minds  and  narrow  partisans 

the  Congress  should  declare  that  no  seek  to  divert  attention  by  trying  to 

corporation  should  engage  in  inter-  find  some  one  to  blame  for  these  mon- 

state   trade   so   long   as   it   held   or  opolies  being  here.  The  fact  is  they 

sought  to  vote  the  stock  of  another  are  here  largely  thru  the  fault  of  the 

corporation,  the  trust  question  would  whole  people,  and  they  will  be  here 

be  very   near  the  beginning  of  its  till  the  whole  people  are  aroused  to 

end.  the  full  import  of  the  menace,  and 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  di-  realize  the  simplicity  of  the  remedy, 

rect  or  effective.  But  while  reaching  When  we,  as  a  people,  understand 

out  for  more  power,  while  traversing  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  econom- 

the   realm    of   governmental   fancy,  ics  alone,  but  that  institutions  and 

while  talking  about  changes  in  gov-  citizenship   are  involved;   when   we 

ernment  and  the  building  of  bureaus,  understand    that    monopoly    under- 

we  shamelessly  refuse  to  exercise  the  mines   government,   establishes   and 

power  easily  at  our  command  or  to  enthrones    classes,    demoralizes   and 

discharge  the  simplest  and  most  pri-  destroys  citizenship,  eats  away  the 

mary  duty  of  citizenship.  With  full  sturdy  virtues  of  men  and  women, 

power  to  forfeit  every  charter  which  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  deal 

is  being  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  with  the  matter  successfully.  Then 

people,   we  continue  to  permit  the  we  shall  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 

corporations  to  exercise  their  sover-  efforts  to  mollify  the  evil  effects  thru 

eign  powers.  Upon  what  theory  do  commissions  and  bureaus  at  Wash- 

we  send  men  to  prison  for  violating  ington. 

the  law  and  permit  corporations  liv-  Those  who  now  have  great  charter 
ing  in  open  defiance  of  the  law  to  en-  advantages,  and  who  have  gathered 
joy  their  grants  of  sovereignty  from  vast  fortunes  thru  extortion  and 
the  States?  Upon  what  theory  do  we  fraud,  are  especially  anxious — deliri- 
permit  corporations  to  invade  the  ously  anxious — to  be  managed  in  this 
channels  of  interstate  trade  when  way.  But  I  for  one  am  not  willing 
they  have  been  convicted  of  crime  to  gorge  these  monsters  upon  State 
and  are  living  in  open  defiance  of  the  charters,  with  their  startling  and  ex- 
law  ?  Upon  what  theory  do  we  permit  ceptional  powers,  and  then  erect  a 
them  to  organize  and  issue  fraudulent  bureau  at  Washington  in  the  fond 
stock — to  the  amount  in  a  single  in-  hope  of  keeping  them  within  their 
stance  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  cages.  The  State  has  no  right  to 
dollars — and  put  it  out  to  the  people?  grant  to  individuals  the  powers  of 

The  whole  question  of  monopoly  monopoly  and  then  trifle  with  the 
goes  back  to  the  charter  powers  of  people's  hopes  by  promising  safety  in 
our  corporations,  and  the  charter  a  commission.  If  I  had  my  way  I 
powers  of  our  corporations  come  would  make  this  a  government  of  law 
from  the  specific  grants  of  the  sev-  in  these  matters  instead  of  a  govern- 
eral  State  legislatures.  I  would  not  ment  of  spasmodic,  individual  de- 
repeal  the  Sherman  law,  but  I  would  partmental  discretion.  I  would  make 
reduce  it  from  a  generalization  to  a  every  corporation  convicted  of 
specific,  enforceable  statute.  It  would  wrongdoing  an  outlaw  to  the  chan- 
be  just  about  as  practicable  to  try  a  nels  of  interstate  trade.  When  I  see  a 
man  who  takes  the  life  of  another  great  corporation  condemned  in  un- 
for  retarding  the  development  of  the  measured  terms  by  the  Supreme 
human  family,  instead  of  for  the  of-  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
fense  of  homicide,  as  to  try  a  corpo-  against  which  a  decree  has  been  en- 
ration  guilty  of  specific  acts  of  fraud  tered,  still  openly,  brazenly,  defiantly 
and  extortion  for  restraining  trade,  putting  aside  all  principles  of  justice 
and  letting  it  finally  escape  thru  the  and  ignoring  every  provision  of  law, 
interminable  labyrinth  of  scholastic  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do,  in  a 
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legal  and  orderly  way,  to  destroy  it. 
Men  who  set  such  an  example  of  law- 
lessness in  a  government  of  law  ought 
to  be  punished  in  a  way  which  befits 
the  crime. 

We  must  either  change  these  con- 
ditions or  the  conditions  will  change 
the  republic.  The  war  between  the  re- 
public and  monopoly  must  be  one  of 
extinction  —  there  is  no  neutral 
ground.  The  course  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple if  we  will  only  adopt  it.  Those 
who  would  denounce  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live  are  not  safe  leaders  in 
a  crisis  like  this.  Those  who  doubt  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  maintain 
and  sustain  and  run  this  government 
are  equally  unsafe.  There  is  strength 
and  efficiency  enough  in  this  re- 
public, and  wisdom  and  patriotism 
enough  among  the  people,  to  do  jus- 
tice as  thoroly  as  justice  was  ever 


done  in  former  days.  But  we  must 
apply  ourselves  to  the  task  and  do 
our  duty. 

Confronting  us  is  a  question  upon 
which  turns  the  happiness  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic — 
the  greatest  of  all  problems  when 
measured  by  its  tendency  to  search 
and  test  the  powers  of  free  govern- 
ment. With  this  great  issue  before 
us  we  are  driven  to  consider  whether 
we  are  worthy  of  our  inheritance. 
Our  fathers  believed  that  business 
prosperity  not  founded  in  justice, 
resting  upon  fraud  and  oppression, 
was  in  the  end  far  worse  than  no 
prosperity  at  all.  If  we  are  worthy  of 
them  we  will  apply  the  same  rule  and 
restore  justice,  let  the  cost  be  what  it 
may. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Land  of  Silence 


By  Elliot  Field 

(Captain  Robert  F.  Scott  and  Comrades) 

Deep  in,  the  heart  of  the  snow  they  lie, 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  snow, 
'Neath  a  cross-crowned  cairn,  under  storm-swept  sky, 

Where  only  the  brave  may  go. 
Down  the  twice  blazed  trail  in  the  shuddering-  cold, 
In  the  land  of  silence  their  tale  is  told, 
Ice  mantling  shrouds  their  limbs  enfold 

In  their  bed  in  the  heart  of  the  snow, 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  world  they  live, 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  world, 
Men  of  the  mold  of  those  who  give 
Their  all  for  a  flag  unfurled 
At  the  end  of  the  earth,  but  it  marks  the  goal 
Of  a  selfless  courage,  no  dribbled  dole 
Of  a  half-lived  life, — 'twas  the  call  of  the  soul, 
For  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  world. 
Wissahickon,  Pa. 


m  Is  Culture  Jeopardized? 

By  A.  E.  Winship 

LThe  question,  now  so  hotly  discussed,  of  whether  the  admission  of  vocational 
studies  to  the  curriculum  will  endanger  cultural  education  is  here  answered  in  an  origi- 
nal manner  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  whose  idea  of  what  constitutes 
true  culture  will  certainly  not  be  considered  low. — Editor.] 


Is  culture  jeopardized  by  the  non- 
culture  courses  permitted  by  the 
elective  system  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  ? 

No,  emphatically  no.  Of  course  that 
is  mere  opinion  which  could  be  offset 
by  opinions  of  thousands  of  men  in 
high  schools  and  colleges.  An  opinion 
is  worth  no  more  than  what  is  behind 
it.  An  opinion  based  on  adequate  in- 
vestigation and  demonstration  is 
worth  more  than  ten  thousand  opin- 
ions based  merely  upon  tradition  and 
prejudice.  One  opinion  that  stands 
for  something  vital  can  put  to  flight 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  opinions  of 
traditional  prejudice. 

What  is  culture?  It  is  skill  in  the 
art  of  doing  things  subconsciously 
that  are  well  worth  while  in  good  so- 
ciety. 

No  subject  in  school  or  college  is 
of  itself  cultural  since  culture  is  what 
one  gets  from  the  study,  is  what  the 
study  helps  him  to  think  and  say  and 
do  subconsciously  that  is  worth  his 
while  to  do  well. 

One  may  get  this  skill  from  one 
subject  and  another  from  some  other. 
Nothing  is  culture  that  one  cannot  do 
naturally,  gracefully,  artistically. 
Somewhat  of  this  may  be  inherited  or 
attained  unconsciously  from  environ- 
ment independent  of  schools  and 
teachers,  but  we  are  speaking  of  the 
culture  which  one  attains  or  intensi- 
fies in  school. 

There  are  as  many  strains  of  cul- 
ture as  there  are  of  thorobreds  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  but  the  school  is 
supposed  to  make  for  scholastic  cul- 
ture, and  of  that  we  are  speaking 
here. 

The  night  of  scholastic  culture  is 
assumed  to  be  attained  thru  a  mas- 
tery of  Greek  and  in  a  slightly  less 
degree  thru  Latin,  while  there  can  be 
no  pretense  to  scholarly  culture  if  one 
cannot  speak  with  some  ease  both 
French  and  German.  From  this 
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standard  we  hazard  nothing  in  fac- 
ing the  scholastic  Goliaths  with  our 
pebble  slogan  that  culture  is  aided 
and  not  jeopardized  by  the  new  order 
of  things. 

For  demonstration:  In  a  thoroly 
Western  city  in  the  Intermountain 
region  Miss  G.  has  been  teaching 
algebra  for  eight  years.  She  had 
specialized  in  mathematics,  taking 
her  master's  degree  in  that  subjectin 
one  of  the  most  cultural  universities 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  new  superin- 
tendent, one  of  the  very  up-to-date 
young  men,  told  the  students  that 
thereafter,  upon  due  conference  with 
the  principal,  they  might  substitute 
music,  biology,  drawing,  architecture, 
agriculture,  a  commercial  branch, 
manual  training  or  domestic  science 
for  algebra,  geometry,  physical  geog- 
raphy, ancient  history  or  some  kin- 
dred branch  in  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum. Miss  G.  was  paralyzed.  In  all 
sincerity  she  came  to  me  for  advice. 
What  should  she  do?  What  could  she 
do? 

She  had  devoted  years  to  pre- 
paring herself  to  teach  mathematics, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  teaching  of 
mathematics  after  a  little  while. 
Should  she  study  to  teach  domestic 
science  or  commercial  branches? 
That  was  the  only  question  in  her 
mind.  "Wait  a  little,"  was  the  only 
advice  given. 

Two  years  later  she  said: — "Why, 
will  you  believe  it,  I  never  enjoyed 
teaching  algebra  until  these  two 
years;  I  have  no  students  who  can- 
not appreciate  algebra,  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  subject,  who  are  not  getting 
real  power  thru  the  study,  and,  most 
surprising  of  all,  I  have  more  stu- 
dents in  algebra  than  I  ever  had  be- 
fore. There  are  so  many  more  stu- 
dents in  the  high  school  that  those 
who  wish  to  take  algebra  are  more 
than  ever.,, 

There  is  no  possible  culture  in  the 
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study  of  a  subject  to  one  who  in  no  have  gotten  vastly  more  if  he  had 
sense  masters  it.  There  is  no  culture  spent  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  French  or  Ger-  wisely  in  New  England  travel,  and  if 
man  until  one  can  read  the  original  travel  by  train  is  a  bore  to  him,  he 
and  get  the  message  and  spirit  of  it  better  have  stayed  in  Aroostook  and 
without  translating.  It  is  like  pre-  made  excursions  by  team  to  Fort 
tending  to  be  delighted  to  meet  an  Kent,  St.  Johns  and  Bangor. 
old  friend  when  you  have  not  the  If  one  is  bored  by  a  foreign  lan- 
slightest  idea  who  he  is  and  trying  guage,  living  or  dead,  and  is  not  to 
to  dodge  exposure  of  hypocrisy  until  study  it  long  enough  to  get  any  cul- 
you  can  see  his  name  on  the  hotel  ture  from  it,  there  is  no  more  ad- 
register,  vantage  to  the  school  than  to  him  in 

Of  course,  one  must  do  a  lot  of  making    him   grub    the    sage    brush 

non-cultural  work  before  he  can  get  from  what  is  to  him  a  desert  waste. 

culture  out  of  Greek.    There  is  much  The    students    who    love    culture 

of  grammar,  of  conjugation  and  of  studies  who  are  bent  on  the  pursuit  of 

turning  the  pages  of  the  lexicon  that  culture,  are  handicapped  in  a  class  in 

is  indispensable  before  there  is  cul-  which    are    several    associates    who 

ture,  but  it  is  not  culture.  must  be  prodded  all  the  time,  who 

Before    a    man    from    Maine    can  take  the  teacher's  energy,  who  chill 

know  and  enjoy  Southern  California  everybody's  scholastic  ardor, 

there    are    thousands    of    miles    of  There  are  but  two  propositions  as 

travel,  some  of  the  way  thru  deserts,  to  the  public  high   school:    Shall   it 

He  is   on  the  way  as   soon   as   he  give  to  every  young  person  something 

starts  from  the  home  station,  but  he  which    will   make   life   more    worth 

knows  nothing  of  Southern  Califor-  while  to  him  and  him  more  worth 

nia  till  he  gets  there.  It  is  all  well  while  to  the  world,  or,  shall  it  elimi- 

worth  while  if  he  is  going  there,  but  nate  from  high  school  and  college  all 

it  is  a  poor  investment  of  time  and  who  will  not  pretend  to  get  culture 


money  if  he  knows  all  the  time  that 
he  is  to  turn  around  and  come  back 
from  the  mid-desert  region.  This  is 
not  saying  that  he  will  not  learn 
much  by  a  trip  to  Yuma  or  Winne- 
mucca  and  back,  but  so  far  as  South- 
ern California  is  concerned  he  would 
have  learned  more  by  putting  half 
the  money  into  books  and  pictures  on 
Southern  California  and  half  the 
number  of  hours  in  reading  and 
studying  the  picture. 

And  as  to  travel  culture,  he  would 


from     culture    subjects    that    bore 
them? 

If  investigation  and  demonstration 
count  for  anything,  then  American 
culture  will  gain  much  when  those 
who  can  get  more  culture  from 
sugar-beet  roots  than  Greek  roots 
are  permitted  to  transfer  their  devo- 
tion from  a  dead  language  that 
makes  them  sour  to  a  live  source  of 
sweetness. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Dark  Hall 

By   Madison   Cawein 


There  is  a  hall  in  every  house, 
Behind   whose   wainscot   gnaws   the 

mouse ; 
Upon  each  side  are  ghostly  rooms, 
Peopled    with    dreams    and    ancient 

dooms, 
When  down  this  hall  you  take  your 

light, 
And  face  alone  the  empty  night, — 


Be  like  the  child  who  goes  to  bed, 
The  little  child  who,  tho  a-dread 
Of  something  crouching  crookedly 
In  every  corner  he  can  see, 
Ready  to  snatch  him  into  gloom, 
Yet  goes  on  bravely  to  his  room, 
Knowing  above  him,  watching  there, 
His  Father  waits  upon  the  stair. 
Louisville,   Ky. 


LEY  FUGA 


~  ^  C  J  /"  .. 


Drawn  by  C.  R.  Weed. 

THE  MEXICAN:— "This  woman  is.  accused  of  being  a  Madero  sympathizer,  Ex- 
cellency!" 

THE   GENERAL:— "I  don't  recognize  her,  but  let  her  'escape'  in  the  usual  way." 
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The  Biography  of  Mark  Twain 

This  is  assuredly  a  great  biog- 
raphy, probably  the  best  ever  writ- 
ten in  America.*  If  this  seems  an  un- 
warranted superlative,  let  the  skeptic 
do  what  I  have  done,  read  all  the 
seventeen  hundred  pages,  and  then 
compare  the  work  with  any  other 
"Life"  of  an  American  man  of  let- 
ters. The  subject  is  unique:  no  one 
ever  lived  who  resembled  Mark 
Twain,  and  we  shall  not  look  upon 
his  like  again.  The  sober  history  of 
his  career  is  an  astounding  drama, 
stranger  than  a  wild  romance,  more 
antecedently  improbable  than  an  ab- 
surd melodrama.  Born  in  obscure 
poverty,  with  a  minimum  of  polite 
education,  he  had  only  one  great 
teacher — the  Mississippi  River.  He 
loved  the  Father  of  Waters  with  such 
intense  devotion  that  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  remained  a  happily  con- 
tented pilot  till  the  end  of  his  days,  if 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  had 
not  driven  him  from  its  surface.  Then 
came  his  long-distance  coach  trip, 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pacific.  As  a  gold 
hunter  in  Nevada,  he  differed  little 
from  the  other  tramp  miners,  sharing 
their  unspeakable  privations  and 
hardships,  buoyed  up  by  their  dreams 
of  sudden  wealth,  and  missing  success 
by  a  hair.  Had  he  won  the  prize  he  so 
ardently  sought,  and  so  narrowly  lost, 
it  seems  certain  that  his  wealth  would 
have  kept  him  in  as  dark  an  obscurity 
as  the  poverty  that  chastened  his 
childhood.  In  the  variegated  months 
of  hand-to-mouth  journalism  he  un- 
consciously passed  thru  his  training 
for  creative  art.  Suddenly  seizing  the 
lucky  opportunity  of  a  trip  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  he  discovered  on 

*Mark  Twain:  A  Biography.  By  Albert  Bifcelow 
Paine.  3  volumes,  8vo,  illustrated.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $6. 


his  return  that  he  was  a  great  lec- 
turer— one  of  the  best  platform 
speakers  of  his  time.  This  afforded, 
him  his  next  fine  chance,  the  voyage 
to  Europe,  with  the  Innocents  Abroad 
as  the  splendid  result.  This  changed 
his  growing  notoriety  to  solid  and 
permanent  fame.  His  marriage  with 
a  woman  of  beautiful  and  noble  char- 
acter, who  for  so  many  years  gave 
him  the  double  assistance  of  constant 
inspiration  and  fearless,  ruthless  crit- 
icism, was  of  incalculable  assistance 
on  his  steady  march  upward.  How 
much  he  learned  from  her,  and  how 
profound  was  his  gratitude  and  rev- 
erence, every  reader  of  this  biog- 
raphy can  see  for  himself. 

Popular  fame  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  brought  the  academic  recog- 
nition that  supplied  the  place  of  early 
schooling.  Yale  University  was  the 
first  institution  to  make  him  an  hon- 
orary graduate:  other  honors  fol- 
lowed from  the  same  university,  and 
from  others;  till  at  last  came  what 
was  to  him  the  highest  prize  of  all, 
the  degree  from  Oxford.  Some  of  his 
"classmates"  on  this  occasion  were 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Prime  Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman,  William  Booth, 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Auguste  Rodin 
and  Saint-Saens,  men  of  literally 
world-wide  fame.  Yet,  as  a  French 
journal  stated  the  case,  "Proud  as  we 
are  of  our  distinguished  countrymen, 
the  undeniable  truth  is  that  the 
American,  Mark  Twain,  was  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  figure  at  the  Ox- 
ford ceremonial,  and  was  as  such  uni- 
versally recognized  by  the  throng." 

I  well  remember  once  asking  Mark 
Twain  if,  in  looking  back  on  his 
career,  from  the  Mississippi  steamers 
to  recognition  by  every  court  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  feel  happy  and 
proud  at  the  thought  that  all  of  this 
had  come  about  by  his  own  unaided! 
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efforts  in  literature.  He  drawled  out: 
"I  do  view  it  with  considerable  satis- 
faction." 

The  series  of  successes  and  the 
wonderful  happiness  of  middle  age 
were  counterbalanced  by  tragic  suf- 
fering in  his  later  years.  The  loss  of 
his  fortune;  the  death  of  a  brilliant 
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daughter,  whose  diary  showed  ex- 
traordinary mental  power;  the  un- 
speakable loss  in  the  death  of  his 
wife:  and  at  the  very  close  of  his 
days,  the  sudden  death  of  his 
daughter  Jean.  No  one  who  did  not 
know  Jean  Clemens  personally  could 
even  guess  from  hearsay  testimony 
the  grace  and 
charm  of  her  char- 
acter. I  have  a  letter 
from  her  that  I 
have  reread  a  hun- 
dred times.  During 
the  last  months  of 
her  life  she  acted  as 
her  father's  secre- 
tary, and  attended 
to  all  of  his  corre- 
spondence. In  a  let- 
ter to  me,  written 
one  month  before 
his  death,  Mark 
Twain  wrote:  "I 
shall  not  have  so 
dear  and  sweet  a 
secretary  again." 

Some  reviewers 
have  found  fault 
with  Mr.  Paine's 
book  because  it  is  so 
voluminous.  I  only 
wish  it  were  longer. 
To  select  materials 
from  so  vast  a  heap 
of  manuscripts  and 
documents  as  were 
placed  at  his  dis- 
posal was  a  task  the 
magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty of  which  can 
hardly  be  esti- 
mated ;  but  the 
work  has  been  done 
with  one  single  aim 
— to  present  the 
great  figure  in  its 
many-sided  activity, 
and  to  keep  that 
picturesque  person- 
ality constantly  be- 
f  o  r  e  the  reader. 
There  are  certainly 
some  sensitive 
critics  who  will 
lament  the  fact  that 
Mr.     Paine's     style 
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is  not  more  conspicuously  literary, 
has  not  more  distinction;  but  the 
biographer,  with  a  modesty  and  self- 
effacement  that  are  truly  admirable, 
has  not  once  attempted  to  display  his 
own  rhetorical  gifts,  but  has  ever 
kept  the  strong  light  on  his  hero.  We 
see  Mark  Twain  exactly  as  he  was, 
childishly  angry  at  being  beaten  at 
billiards,  horribly  profane  and  sac- 
rilegious, tender,  patient  and  sweet 
with  little  children,  treating  them 
with  a  dignity  that  completely  won 
their  hearts,  raging  with  knightly 
anger  at  snobbishness,  cruelty,  extor- 
tion, and  affectation,  speaking  his 
own  mind  on  the  great  names  in  let- 
ters, and  steadily  working  at  his  art. 
The  way  to  judge  of  the  success  of  a 
biography  is  not  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  its  literary  style,  but  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  gives  a  vivid, 
complete  and  permanent  picture  of 
the  subject.  This  has  been  the  only 
aim  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  he  has  shown 
the  same  tact,  the  same  patience,  and 
the  same  devotion  that  characterized 
his  constant  attitude  toward  Mark 
Twain  during  the  years  that  they 
lived  together.  As  one  reads  this  book 
one  does  not  think  of  the  author — one 
thinks  only  of  the  subject.  No  higher 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  its  complete 
success. 

The  only  blot  I  find  is  a  superficial 
one,  and  one  that  can  easily  be  cor- 
rected in  subsequent  editions.  There 
are  frequent  typographical  errors, 
and  frequent  misspellings  of  proper 
names.  In  one  instance  Carlyle  is 
given  as  "Carlisle,"  and  there  are 
many  other  examples  of  careless 
proof-reading.  The  whole  work  should 
be  microscopically  reread  by  its  au- 
thor to  remove  these  blemishes. 

American  literature  on  the  whole 
has  been  so  second-rate,  so  unin- 
spired, so  full  of  little  men  and  com- 
mon place  works,  that  we  are  grate- 
ful for  so  complete  and  honest  a  pres- 
entation of  one  of  our  few  world- 
figures.  William  Lyon  Phelps. 

Some  Scots  Stories 

The  character  of  the  lowland  Scots 
presents  many  queer  anomalies.  It 
has  been  said  that  living  upon  a  low 


plane  of  happiness  they  are  content 
to  suffer  gladly  many  things  which 
would  drive  those  of  other  nation- 
alities to  suicide.  Perhaps  the  climate 
has  much  to  do  with  it ;  the  long  con- 
tinued season  of  rain,  the  dull  skies 
and  mist-capt  hills.  Yet  who  that  has 
lain  upon  the  hillsides  of  the  Dum- 
friesshire moors  and  heard  the  lambs 
bleat  faintly  all  around  on  a  broiling 
summer  day  can  ask  for  better 
climate?  Or  perched  on  the  mountain 
peaks  of  the  island  of  Arran,  with  the 
glorious  expanse  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
like  a  plain  of  gleaming  silver  and 
blue  below?  A  wet  spring  day  in 
Ayrshire,  with  the  scent  of  the  rich 
earth  in  the  nostrils,  or  a  cold  winter 
morn,  clear  and  bright,  in  the  woods 
of  Lanark  or  along  the  rocky  coasts 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  men's 
hearts  rejoice  in  life.  But  these  are 
rare  days. 

Rain  overhead,  mud  under  foot  for 
months  on  end,  undo  all  the  beauty  of 
one's  impressions  and  the  gloom  de- 
scends upon  us.  Our  merriment  is 
tinged  with  sadness.  The  visiting 
stranger  is  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  a 
pit  of  black  despair,  and  flees  the 
country  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
with  openly  exprest  opinion  that  the 
reason  of  so  much  sordid  drunken- 
ness is  all  too  plain. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poorer 
Scot  is  a  careless,  slovenly  body.  No- 
where else  can  be  seen  such  squalor 
as  surrounds  the  ordinary  lowland 
farmhouse.  The  cheerless  interior,  the 
midden  heap  dominating  the  farm- 
yard, the  slatternly  milkmaids  (far 
removed  from  those  wonderful  crea- 
tures who  figure  in  romance) ,  the  un- 
washed children,  horrify  and  repel. 
In  the  smaller  towns  the  artisan  class 
lives  in  much  the  same  state  of  dis- 
comfort, crowded  into  a  single  room. 
In  mining  towns  a  row  of  cottages  is 
enough  to  wring  tears  from  any  sani- 
tary inspector. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  children, 
early  accustomed  to  little,  are  fitted 
to  battle  with  the  world:  constant 
struggling  with  poverty  has  taught 
them  to  be  careful  of  their  pennies.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Scot 
is    mean.    When    he    has    money    he 
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spends  it  freely,  but  he  likes  to  know 
that  he  is  not  wasting  it.  In  the  cities 
he  is  the  most  improvident  of  per- 
sons: money  is  flung  away  on  un- 
necessary luxuries,  and  among  the 
lower  classes  the  pawnshop  has  to  be 
resorted  to  every  morning. 

The  life  led  by  the  Scot  of  the  soil 
has  produced  a  certain  captivating 
dry  humor — "pawky"  is  the  descrip- 
tive adjective.  It  is  too  often  Rabelais- 
ian in  character,  for  indelicacy  in 
word  and  deed  never  troubles  him. 

The  middle  class  Scot  is,  however, 
on  a  level  with  the  corresponding 
class  of  any  other  nation.  If  anything, 
he  is  superior  in  education ;  for  school 
training  in  Scotland  has  been  raised 
to  a  high  and  efficient  standard. 

It  is  to  a  small  country  village  with 
its  contrasts  that  one  must  go  to 
study  Scottish  life  and  character.  It 
is  the  home  of  caste.  The  stages — 
farmhand,  artisan,  shopkeeper,  well- 
to-do  farmer,  minister  and  doctor 
(counted  as  of  the  "gentry"),  land- 
owner— are  divided  by  lofty  barriers. 
They  touch,  but  do  not  mingle  in  a 
social  way. 

It  is  in  a  small  village  that  Mary 
and  Jane  Findlater,  two  Scots  writ- 
ers, have  found  their  inspiration.* 
No  one  need  fear  to  read  their  works, 
for  the  Doric  is  used  sparingly  and 
with  discretion.  Would  that  one  cou'd 
say  the  same  of  much  of  the  main 
I)ody  of  these  two  novels — Crossrirjgs 
and  Penny  Monypenny.  Were  it  not 
for  the  vividness  of  their  portrayal 
of  character,  character  which  we 
recognize  with  the  heartiest  appre- 
ciation as  being  the  real  thing,  they 
would  make  us  vow  they  were 
"dreich"  or  tedious.  They  are  too  long 
for  the  material  employed,  lacking  in 
concentration  and  directness.  The 
joint  authors  have  not  learnt  to  select 
and  to  prune.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  fine  phrases,  and  there  are 
descriptions  of  notable  beauty,  and 
the  veriest  commonplace.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  apologize  for  digressions. 
An  author  should  see  that  there  is  no 


*Crossriggs.  By  Mary  and  Jane  Findlater.  Pen- 
ny Monypenny.  By  Mary  and  Jane  Findlater.  Sev- 
•en  Scots  Stories.  By  Jane  Findlater.  New  York  :  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.35  each. 


need  to  beg  for  patience.  And  there  is 
a  personal  disposition  to  pity  the 
characters;  and  of  all  irritating 
empty  adjectives  we  deplore  the 
meaningless — "Poor" :  Poor  dear; 
poor  Mr.  Blank! 

Yet  with  all  faults,  no  one  can  deny 
merit  to  these  works.  Simple  and  sin- 
cere, with  a  gentle  humor,  and  con- 
taining a  thoro  comprehension  of 
Scots  character  and  power  to  set  it 
before  us,  they  are  worth  reading. 
The  period  is  modern ;  the  people  are 
real,  and  anyone  curious  as  to  country 
life  in  Scotland  today  will  find  a  lively 
picture  of  things  as  they  are,  far  re- 
moved from  the  sentimentality  of  the 
kailyard  school  and  the  grim  realism 
of  The  House  with  the  Green  Shut- 
ters. 

In  Seven  Scots  Stories  will  be 
found  a  nearer  approach  to  the  last 
mentioned  novel.  Had  the  author 
practiced  compression  she  would  have 
been  more  successful.  There  is  a  grip- 
ping intensity  and  sense  of  tragedy  in 
the  three  shorter  ones,  "The  Tattie- 
bogle,"  "Deil's  Money"  and  "The 
Love  Bairn,"  which  renders  them 
noteworthy.  The  colored  plates  from 
watercolors  by  Henry  W.  Kerr,  R.  S. 
A.,  are  excellent. 

The  Far  West  and  Its  Growth 

Miss  Coman's  workf  is  a  narrative 
of  the  exploration,  colonizing,  and 
economic  development  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region.  It  begins  with  the 
beginning  and  carries  the  story  down 
to  post-Rebellion  times.  The  Spanish 
opening  and  occupation  of  the  South- 
west and  the  lower  Pacific  Coast  is 
treated  with  ample  detail,  and  a 
wealth  of  matter  is  assembled  regard- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  lower  Mis- 
souri country  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  successive  waves  of  migra- 
tion following  Wyeth's  entrance  into 
the  Oregon  country  are  recounted, 
and  careful  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  settlers'  mode  of  living  and  their 
economic  activities. 

The  task  has  been  laborious,  for  a 
mass  of  early  records  has  been  drawn 

f  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West.  By 
Katharine  Coman.  Two  volumes.  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $4. 
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upon  to  make  the  tale  complete.  Here 
we  have  fur  traders,  adventurers, 
missionaries,  friars,  gold-seekers  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  contending  for  a 
mighty  empire  which  ultimately  was 
to  reach,  under  permanent  settle- 
ment, a  high  state  of  development. 
Now  and  then  the  narrative  brings 
into  light  again  some  pioneer  whose 
work  made  a  permanent  contribution 
to  the  building  up  of  the  territory, 
but  whose  name  has  been  well-nigh 
forgotten.  There  was,  for  instance, 
Hall  J.  Kelley,  the  Boston  school 
teacher,  who  penetrated  to  the 
Oregon  country  in  the  early  thirties 
and  whose  enraptured  vision  of  that 
region,  which  he  sought  to  make 
others  see,  was  so  ridiculed  in  his  own 
day.  Yet  all  that  he  predicted,  and  far 
more,  has  long  since  come  to  pass. 

The  controverted  questions  with 
which  the  history  of  the  Far  West  is 
so  thickly  sown  are  ignored  as  con- 
troversy, and  the  material  of  the  nar- 
rative is  chosen  from  conflicting  rec- 
ords with  an  impartial  hand.  If  Mar- 
cus Whitman  is  made  to  take  his 
famous  journey  on  "mission  busi- 
ness'' solely,  credit  is  given  him  for 
his  wishes  and  endeavors  to  have  the 
country  settled  by  Americans.  A  just 
tribute  is  paid  to  Dr.  McLoughlin,  the 
chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  Oregon,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  contemporaneous  feeling  against 
him,  is  shown  to  have  ruined  his 
fortunes  thru  the  prodigal  assistance 
given  by  him  to  the  Americans.  The 
story  of  the  Mormon  development  of 
Utah  is,  in  the  main,  fairly  told,  tho 
the  massacre  of  emigrants  at  Moun- 
tain Meadows  escapes  mention.  The 
account  of  the  settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia is  particularly  full  and  fair. 

A  notably  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  that  which  treats  of  such  of 
the  economic  bases  of  the  Civil  War 
as  relate  to  the  Western  country.  The 
increasing  exhaustion  of  Southern 
lands  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
slave  population  forced  the  slavehold- 
ers to  look  to  an  extension  of  slave 
territory.  As  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  shared  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  States  further 
east,  and  as  the  arid  and  mountain- 


ous regions  of  the  Far  West  offered 
no  inviting  field  for  this  extension, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  country  natu- 
rally came  to  be  the  sought-f  or  region 
of  the  slaveholders.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  approved  May  30, 
1854,  in  effect  abrogated  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  squatter  sovereignty.  Then 
came  the  race  from  North  and  South 
to  colonize  the  sections  and  the  in- 
evitable clash  of  the  contending 
interests. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  a  common- 
place of  history;  but  the  relation  of 
the  agitation  for  a  Pacific  railroad 
and  for  free  homesteads  to  the  gen- 
eral question  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily treated.  All  elements  of  the 
population  wanted  the  railroad;  in 
1860  both  the  Democratic  parties  as 
well  as  the  Republican  party  carried 
the  demand  in  their  platforms.  But 
between  the  Southern  demand  that 
the  road  should  begin  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  the  Northern  demand  that 
it  should  begin  at  Omaha  was  a  dif- 
ference that  could  not  be  bridged. 
The  homestead  agitation  also  became 
a  sectional  matter.  The  prospective 
breaking  up  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
domain  into  quarter-sections  meant 
free  labor  and  not  slave  labor.  By 
1854,  therefore,  the  South  was  well- 
nigh  a  unit  against  a  homestead  act. 
The  homestead  bill  of  1850  failed  to 
pass,  and  that  of  1854  failed  in  con- 
ference. It  was  in  the  debate  on  the 
latter  bill  that  Senator  Johnson  of 
Arkansas  declared  that  the  home- 
stead policy  was  "so  tinctured  with 
abolitionism  that  no  Southerner  could 
vote  for  it."  The  bill  of  1860  was 
saddled  by  the  Senate  with  amend- 
ments that  the  House  accepted  only 
under  protest.  Even  then,  however, 
Buchanan,  at  the  behest  of  the  slave- 
holders, vetoed  it.  Only  after  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  members 
was  it  possible  to  pass  the  bill  which 
Lincoln  approved  May  20,  1862. 

Pother  About  Women 

Why  so  much  pother  about  women  ? 
They  have  been  here  for  some  thou- 
sands of  years  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main some  thousands  more,  to  carry 
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their  share  of  the  world's  work  and 
of  its  perplexities ;  but  at  the  moment 
everybody  is  looking  at  them  as  tho 
they  were  some  monstrous  phenome- 
non. From  the  pile  of  books  on  our 
desk  concerning  themselves  with  the 
Eternal  Feminine,  we  select  a  few  of 
the  more  salient. 

Why  Women  Are  So,  by  Mary 
Roberts  Coolidge,  attracts  by  its 
witty  title,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  book 
is  serious  in  the  extreme,  leaving  us 
to  wonder  who  named  a  scientific  and 
argumentative  treatise  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  woman  after  so  insou- 
ciant a  fashion?1  It  should  have  been 
called  "The  Descent  of  Woman."  Its 
thesis  is  that  the  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  what  men  ex- 
pected them  to  be,  the  women  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  more — or  at 
least,  different.  William  Hard  ven- 
tures to  prophesy  what  they  will 
be  in  The  Women  of  Tomorrow,2  a 
collection  of  clever  essays  with  such 
suggestive  captions  as :  "Learning  for 
Earning,"  "Learning  for  Spending," 
"Love  Deferred,"  "The  Wasters,"  the 
latter  class  typified  by  Marie,  "whose 
job  was  being  nice";  the  "Nice  Girl," 
taken  by  her  husband  not  to  share  his 
struggle  but  his  prosperity,  never 
having  in  all  her  life  any  discipline 
of  difficulties  overcome,  the  most  to 
be  pitied  of  all  women,  because  her 
soul  is  smothered  in  petty  luxury,  for 
which  she  does  not  pay.  The  Newer 
Woman  will  seek  her  inspiration  from 
"the  spirit  that  made  woman  love  her 
child,  and  that  shall  yet  make  her 
love  her  kind." 

Woman  in  the  Making  of  America 
is  refreshing,  as  it  recalls  to  us  the 
actual  and  great  services  of  the 
women  who  have  helped  make  Amer- 
ica, the  activities  of  American 
women  in  the  period  of  colonization, 
during  the  Civil  War  and  in  our  own 
times.-  Mr.  Bruce  asserts  that  Ameri- 
can women  have  been,  and  are,  coura- 
geous, resourceful,  able  and  devoted 

xWhy  Women  Are  So.  By  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50. 

2T7ie  Women  of  To-morrow.  By  William  Hard. 
New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  $1.50. 

'6Woman  in  the  Halting  of  America.  By  H.  Ad- 
dington  Bruce.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50. 


to  their  country  and  its  best  interests ; 
nor  does  he  minimize  the  part  they 
are  destined  to  play  in  the  reshaping 
of  her  future. 

Mrs.  Christie,  in  The  Advance  of 
Woman,  attempts  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  woman  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present.4 
She  even  begins  her  treatise  with  a 
chapter  on  "Mankind's  Dumb  Pro- 
genitors," taking  Ward's  position 
that: 

the  female  is  not  only  the  primary  and 
original  sex,  but  continues  thruout  as  the 
main  trunk,  the  males  being  added  to  secure 
the  crossing  of  ancestral  strains.  The 
female  not  only  typifies  the  race  but  is  the 
race. 

After  this  we  are  prepared  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Matriarchate,"  the 
rise  of  the  Patriarchate,  the  origin  of 
which  is  left  somewhat  obscure,  and 
a  scathing  arraignment  of  man  as  a 
"Social  Coward."  The  spirit  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  too  polemical  to  be  strictly 
fair.  The  Mothers  of  the  World  have 
certainly  had  something  to  do  with 
shaping  the  ideas  of  men,  even  their 
ideas  of  womanhood,  and  it  is  unjust 
to  blame  man  as  sole  author  of  the  in- 
ferior position  of  woman.  Yet  the 
burning  earnestness  of  the  book 
makes  it  worth  reading. 

Miss  Tarbell's  argument,  The  Busi- 
ness of  Being  a  Woman,6  takes  the 
conservative  side  of  the  suffrage  con- 
troversy, and  a'  slightly  contemptuous 
tone  in  speaking  of  the  modern 
woman  as  the  "Uneasy  Woman." 
Dressing  herself  and  self-discussion, 
according  to  Miss  Tarbell,  are  her 
most  conspicuous  occupations.  "Rest- 
less amazons,"  "uneasy  souls,"  and 
"imitators  of  man,"  these  are  hard 
epithets  to  hurl  at  those  who  are  con- 
scientiously striving  for  an  equality 
of  opportunity  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen !  The  reiteration  that  a  woman's 
proper  business  is  in  her  home  is 
somewhat  irritating  when  we  remem- 
ber that  she  is  not  allowed  the  initia- 
tive in  securing  the  home,  and  that 

*The  Advance  of  Woman.  By  Jane  Johnstone 
Christie.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.50. 

6The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman.  By  Ida  M. 
Tarhell.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co    $1.25. 
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nearly  eight  millions  of  her,  driven 
by  necessity,  are  already  at  work  out- 
side of  it.  The  passages  of  the  book 
that  deal  with  the  importance  of  do- 
mestic life  are  sensible  and  not  to 
be  controverted;  but  not  all  women 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  engaged  in 
that  special  business,  nor  are  all' 
fitted  for  it. 

Professor  Barnes  is  more  coura- 
geous. Woman  in  Modern  Society  is 
wholesomely  radical  and  sanely  con- 
servative in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plexities of  woman's  relation  to  so- 
ciety.6 A  good  breezy  blast  of  com- 
mon sense  blows  away  the  objection 
that  a  woman  cannot  do  her  full  duty 
to  her  household  and  take  any  inter- 
est in  outside  affairs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  average  woman  has  many 
outside  interests  already,  and  few  of 
them  so  important  or  dignified  as  her 
duties  as  a  citizen,  altho  taking  much 
more  time.  In  speaking  of  the  work- 
ing girl,  Professor  Barnes  finely  says : 

During  the  period  of  transition  from 
schools  to  their  own  family  life,  the  girls 
might  well  give  a  half  dozen  years  to  work 
in  factories  and  stores,  where  the  conditions 
should  be  as  good  and  as  well  guarded  as  in 
our  best  school  buildings — in  factories,  in 
a  word,  where  the  employers  would  be  will- 
ing that  their  own  daughters  should  work. 
This  is  surely  a  fair  standard.  Work  which 
is  not  safe  or  fit  for  me  to  do  is  not  fit  for 
me  to  hire  done.  If  this  principle  fails,  then 
democracy  is  but  a  dream. 

Irish  Avowals 

George  Moore  enjoyed  going  to 
priests'  school  no  better  than  did 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  When  as  a  boy  of 
nine  he  ate  his  first  dinner  at  the 
Oscott  Boarding  School  Father  Mar- 
tin told  him  that  he  must  be  silent. 
"As  soon  as  he  had  turned  his  back," 
he  now  reports,  "I  asked  my  neigh- 
bor in  a  loud  voice  why  the  priest  had 
told  me  I  wasn't  to  talk." 

George  Moore  has  been  talking  ever 
since.  His  life  in  England,  France 
and  Ireland,  with  his  interest  in  all 
the  arts,  have  given  him  much  to  talk 
about.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
trilogy  Hail  and  Farewell,  which  is 

'Woman  in  Modern  Society.  By  Earl  Barnes. 
New  York  :  B.  W.  Ilucbsch.  $1.£5. 


in  fact  his  literary  memoir,  Mr. 
Moore  told  us  of  his  life  in  London 
as  a  man  of  letters;  his  visits  to 
Edward  Martyn  in  the  Temple;  his 
tour  to  Bayreuth,  and  other  matters 
— including  his  motives  for  leaving 
London  and  taking  up  residence  in 
Dublin.  In  Salve,  the  newly  publisht 
second  volume,1  he  tells  us  of  that 
Dublin,  and  of  conversations  on  life 
and  literature  with  Mr.  Martyn,  M 
(George  Russell),  and  his  brother, 
Maurice  Moore.  This  brother,  a 
colonel  in  the  British  army,  remained 
Catholic,  whereas  Moore,  the  man  of 
letters,  is  an  agnostic  who  has  flirted 
with  Protestantism,  after  having 
made  pilgrimages  in  quest  of  heathen 
divinities.  With  Colonel  Maurice, 
Father  Tom  (an  Irish  Jesuit) ,  Editor 
Gill  and  other  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  our  author  conducts 
a  long  discussion  on  the  theme  litera- 
ture and  dogma,  holding  the  thesis 
that  Catholicism  has  checked  literary 
production  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
pseudo-pagan  era  of  Renaissance 
Popes.  He  is  not  at  his  best  in  this 
controversy,  the  importance  of  which 
he  unhumorously  exaggerates;  but 
there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
truth  to  be  uttered,  and  he  utters  it 
with  unction  and  Mooresque  clever- 
ness. This  is  shown  to  advantage  in 
his  banter  at  the  expense  of  the 
author  of  The  Genius  of  Christianity, 
whom  he  renames  Chateaubrioche, 
affecting  to  believe  that  his  immor- 
tality is  securer  in  the  steak  he  in- 
vented than  in  his  literature,  and 
arguing  that  his  very  name  is 
"soft,  unreal,  spongy — spongy  as  a 
brioche" 

George  Moore  is  an  impressionist 
of  impressionists — a  dilettante  of  di- 
lettanti— an  immoralist  of  immoral- 
ists.  Yet  his  breviary  of  disillusion 
(the  phrase  is  not  apt,  for  it  implies 
a  period  of  illusions)  is  written  in  a 
style  of  uncommon  purity  and  per- 
fection; with  a  distinction  and  sim- 
plicity worthy  of  a  better  book.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  this  is  the  second 
volume  and  not  the  first  that  we  seem 
to  note  a  falling  off  in  human  interest 


x ll ail   oik!    Farewell:   Salic.   Bv   George   Moore. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.75. 
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and  literary  gusto — for  Moore  tires 
soon  or  late  of  everything  under- 
taken. Yet  this  author  is  not  least 
among  the  authors  of  confessions;  a 
born  exhibitionist.  Here  he  shows  off 
as  master  in  dialog.  Since  he  it  is  who 
holds  the  pen,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  he  gets  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ments. Even  so,  it  is  no  pleasing 
character  that  reveals  itself.  Whistler 
in  the  Old  Grosvenor  Gallery  ob- 
served to  him:  "Nothing,  I  suppose, 
matters  to  you,  except  your  writing." 
It  is  Moore  who  records  the  words — 
not  without  proper  shame.  Even  that 
is  something.  A  notable  artist — an 
ignoble  soul ! 

A  contrast  is,  therefore,  suggested 
with  the  fellow-Irishman  and  fellow- 
artist,  William  Butler  Yeats.  In  Ave 
Moore  has  described  Yeats  as  a  type 
of  the  eternal  Dandy  in  letters — and 
there  is,  indeed,  more  than  a  touch  of 
the  precious  in  the  man — a  tendency 
which  finds  partial  expression  in  a 
certain  attenuation  in  literary  style. 
Yet  perhaps  preciosity  and  attenua- 
tion alike  spring  in  part  from  a  cer- 
tain moral  fastidiousness,  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  completely  not  only 
from  an  artist  like  Moore,  but  from 
most  artists  of  our  time.  Allied  to  this 
are  equally  noble  qualities  of  loyalty, 
sincerity  and  devotion,  as  well  as  of 
a  singular  elation  which  is  at    the 
heart  of  his  philosophy  of  life,  as  it 
is  exprest  in  so  many  of  the  brief 
essays  contained  in  his  latest  book, 
with  its  "precious"  title,  The  Cutting 
of  an  Agate.2  It  may  occur  to  many 
of  the  readers  of  this  book,  which, 
like  Moore's,  gives  a  picture  of  his 
connection  with  the  Irish  movement, 
tho    by    indirection    only,    that    Mr. 
Yeats  has,  in  recent  years,  sacrificed 
himself  somewhat,  as  an  artist,  for 
the  good  of  a  cause.   This  point  is 
raised  also  in  Mr.  Weygandt's  book 
about     the     Irish    Literary     Move- 
ment— noticed  in  this  week's  issue. 
But    nothing    is    farther   from    Mr. 
Yeats's   own   mind  than   any   senti- 
ment of  self-sacrifice,  and  his  entire 
single-heartedness     makes     Moore's 


2The   Gutting    of   an  Aqate.    By   William    Butler 
Yeats.   New   York  :   The   Macmjllan   Co.   $1.50. 


self-conscious  insistence  upon  all  that 
he  gave  up  to  go  to  Ireland  seem  the 
meaner  and  pettier — le  plus  mesquin, 
the  French  would  say — by  compari- 
son. In  return,  however,  for  what  is 
simple  and  genuine  in  him  (in  spite 
of  all  his   intellectual   subtlety   and 
complication),  Mr.  Yeats  retains  the 
power  to  derive  spiritual  sustenance 
from  the  flintiest  pastures.  The  essays 
in  the  present   volume    are    entirely 
occasional  and  journalistic.  Yet  how 
much  they  contain  that  is  noble  and 
permanent!  "There  are  few  writers 
today,"    says    Remy    de    Gourmont, 
a  propos  of  Maurice  Barres,  "there 
have  never  been  many  who  can,  with- 
out being  laughed  at  for  their  pre- 
sumption, collect  their  chance  articles 
in  book  form."  Mr.  Yeats  is  one  of 
these  fortunate  few.    The   reason   is 
because  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  moment  can  make  him  lose  sight 
of  eternal  principles,  both  of  life  and 
of   art,   and   because   no  amount  of 
friendly  preoccupation  with  the  per- 
sonality of  an  artist  can  blind  him  to 
the  superior  claims  of  the  world  of 
imaginative  ideas  as  the  first  concern 
of  the  critic.  He  is  almost  the  only 
critic  of  our  own  day  who  makes  a 
serious  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
necessary    relations     between     such 
ideas,  or  symbols,  and  the  needs  of 
sentiment  and  emotion  which    they 
express.  He  is  not  only  a  real  poet, 
but  a  real  thinker  on  the  nature  of 
poetry,  and  as  such  he  cannot  write 
on  any  individual  or  any  manifesta- 
tion, however  remote,  without  saying 
something  that  opens  wide  gates  of 
revery,  or  drives  deep  wells  of  in- 
sight and  comprehension,  for  the  con- 
templative reader. 

'Twixt  Land  and  Sea 

With  the  name  of  Joseph  Conrad 
one  almost  invariably  associates  the 
sea  tale  which  is  above  all  deliberate 
in  matter  and  manner.  His  recent 
works  have  almost  all  been  lengthy. 
One  is  somewhat  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  his  latest  volume,  *'Twixt 

*'Twixt  Land  and  Sea.  Bv  Joseph  Conrad.  New 
York:   Gep.   II.   Doran   Co.   $1.2.1. 
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Land  and  Sea,  made  up  of  three  com- 
paratively short  stories. 

The  first  of  these  is  built  about  the 
well-established  theme  of  the  sea  cap- 
tain enthralled  against  his  will  by 
the  girl  on  shore,  in  this  case  a  girl 
in  every  way  his  inferior.  There  is 
novelty  in  that  her  sullen  unrespon- 
siveness is  what  allures  him,  the  first 
sign  of  reciprocal  emotion  on  her 
part  extinguishing  his  infatuation. 
What  lingers  in  the  memory  is  not 
the  thread  of  story,  but  the  character 
of  Jacobus  the  ship-chandler — delib- 
erate, pertinacious,  stolid.  The  story 
as  a  whole  is  a  vivid  study  of  the 
tropics,  that  caldron  in  which  strange 
passions  gather  silently  and  burst 
into  sudden  ebullition. 

The  second  tale  is  also  of  a  captain. 
New  to  his  ship  and  the  officers  un- 
der him,  he  is  alone  on  deck  one 
night,  when  out  of  the  dark  water 
emerges  a  swimmer  from  a  vessel 
two  miles  away.  This  apparition  con- 
fesses that  he  has  been  technically 
guilty  of  murder,  tho  not  in  any 
moral  sense,  whereupon  the  captain 
smuggles  him  into  his  own  cabin  and 
conceals  him  there  for  several  days 
until  the  ship  is  within  a  swimmer's 
reach  of  shore.  Mr.  Conrad  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  of  tension  thru  char- 
acter rather  than  incident.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  details  of  discovery  barely 
averted,  but  in  the  main  the  stress 
is  upon  the  captain's  moods,  fears 
and  loyalty  to  his  strange  cabin-mate. 

-The  keynote  verse  on  the  title  page 
of  this  volume  declares  that  'life  is  a 
tragic  folly."  Here,  as  in  almost  all 
Conrad,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  tragic. 
But  all  who  have  enjoyed  his  other 
tales  of  hot  blood  and  tropic  seas  will 
enjoy  this  book,  done  with  the  au- 
thor's measured  artistic  touch. 

Greek  and  Latin  Reprints 

We  have  previously  called  attention  to 
The  Loeb  Classical  Library  of  classical  au- 
thors., for  whose  publication  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  indebted  to  a  member  of 
a  New  York  banking  house.  This  collection 
is  to  include  all  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
original  text,  after  the  best  collation  of 
manuscripts,  is  placed  opposite  to  an  Eng- 


lish translation  by  a  competent  scholar.  The 
latest  volumes  to  reach  our  desk  are  Catul- 
lus, Tibullus,  Euripides  (four  volumes), 
Lucian  and  Appian's  Roman  History  (Mac- 
millan,  $1.50  per  volume).  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  valuable  gift  to  the 
scholarly  world,  and  the  entire  set  of  some 
hundreds  of  16mo  volumes  ought,  as  they 
appear,  to  be  in  every  fine  private  and 
public  library.  Think  of  the  pleasure  of 
reading  Euripides  in  English,  with  the 
Greek  text  to  refer  to  on  the  opposite  page ! 
The  reader  must  not  look  for  notes,  but 
must  read  as  he  would  read  a  modern  work 
— for  pleasure  and  information;  and  he 
would  be  instructed  by  the  wealth  of  good 
and  old  literature  which  often  seems  to 
have  a  very  moderji  flavor.  We  congratulate 
those  who  look  forward  to  own  the  whole 
of  these  neat  and  portable  volumes,  and 
those,  too,  who  can  afford  only  to  make  a 
selection  of  their  favorite  authors. 

Pan  in  Ireland 

Some  months  ago  we  told  the  truth  about 
James  Stephens's  Mary,  Mary;  a  most 
pleasant  duty.  We  now  receive  from  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan  a  copy  of  another  work 
of  fiction  by  the  same  author,  The  Crock 
of  Gold  ($1.25.)  This  is  a  less  comprehen- 
sible tale  of  Irish  fairies  and  gods — to 
whom  is  added  Pan.  Some  will  be  utterly 
baffled — some  mav  read  an  elaborate  sym- 
bolism into  all  this;  but  we  accept  it  all  as 
a  rather  delightful  bit  of  toying  with  ideas 
and  sentiments,  sense  and  nonsense.  Yes, 
the  Philosophers  of  the  tale,  the  Gray 
Woman,  the  Thin  Woman,  and  all.  The 
principal  philosopher  rambles  on  in  his 
monologs  for  all  the  world  like  an  Anatole 
France  of  Merrion  Square;  an  Anatole 
France  with  a  smaller  burden  of  erudition 
to  shoulder,  and  rather  less  maturity,  it 
may  be,  but  at  least  a  younger  and  not  de- 
pressing Anatole.  Certainly  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  passage  in  Penguin  Island  in 
the  Philosopher's  moralizing  upon  clothes; 
a  hint  of  a  situation  in  Thais  In  the  en- 
counter of  the  Philosopher  and  Caivilin. 
Here  is  an  observation  of  the  Philosopher 
anent  Pan's  system:  "Our  eyes  tell  us  what 
to  think  about,  and  our  wisdom  is  no  more 
than  a  catalog  of  sensual  stimuli."  Doesn't 
this  sum  up  a  school  of  literary  sensation- 
alism, that  masquerades  variously  as  "nat- 
uralistic" and  as  "impressionistic"  art?  But 
Mr.  Stephens's  book  is  best  enjovod  as  a  bit 
of  sophisticated  faery,  characteristically 
whimsical.  Next  time,  however,  we  shall 
Irope  to  find  something  simpler  and  perhaps 
even  more  coherent. 
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Wild  Life  Brought  Home 

A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  who  is  widely 
known  for  his  skilful  and  often  artistic 
portrayal,  by  photography,  of  animals,  es- 
pecially birds,  in  their  native  haunts,  has, 
in  Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,  brought  to- 
gether a  collection  of  essays  and  photo- 
graphs illustrating  outdoor  scenes  and  wild 
creatures  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
Newfoundland  to  California  (Lippincott, 
$2),  A  large  part  of  the  contents  relates 
to  sport  with  rifle  or  rod,  in  which  the 
author's  role  seems  to  have  been  spectator 
and  recorder  rather  than  sportsman.  Sev- 
eral of  the  essays  deal  with  animal  life, 
and  are  accompanied  by  striking  pictures, 
as  of  migrating  caribou,  ducks  in  flight, 
and  small  birds  with  their  *young.  The  writ- 
ing is  smooth  and  informatory,  but  lacks 
literary  distinction. 

Literary  Notes 

One  of  the  funniest  books  of  the  year  is 
Irvin  Cobb's  Anatomy,  illustrated  by  Peter 
Newell  at  his  best  (Doran,  75  cents).  Like 
most  humorous  books,  it  should  be  read 
aloud,  and  in  small  doses,  to  get  the  most 
enjoyment  out  of  this  unusual  anatomical 
treatise,  but  the  listener  will  want  to  peep 
over  the  reader's  shoulder,  to  see  the  pic- 
tures. 

For  those  who  cannot  read  Moliere  in  the 
original,  there  is  Prof.  Curtis  Hidden 
Page's  rendering  in  English  blank  verse. 
The  publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  have 
brought  out  this  competent  translation  in  a 
single  volume;  now  they  are  issuing  it  in 
neat  little  books,  one  for  each  play.  More 
than  half-a-dozen  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lisht  in  this  form;  the  latest  are  The  Miser 
and  The  Misanthrope. 

The  Cobweb  Cloak  is  like  •  delicate  old 
lace  fan,  such  as  one  finds  in  a  grand- 
mother's wedding  chest,  faintly  fragrant 
with  memories.  Upon  the  ivory  traceries  of 
this  particular  fan  still  are  marks,  how- 
ever, of  the  secret  tears  of  a  sinning  wom- 
an. This  woman's  child  is  happier,  and 
shares  her  days  in  turn  with  the  mother, 
an  Irish  nurse,  fairies  and  saints.  Helen 
Mackay  has  written  a  book  of  quaint  fan- 
cies, poetic  imaginings,  the  dreams  of  a 
sensitive  child,  and  the  heartburnings  of  a 
woman   (Duffield,  $1.25). 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  Maria 
Montessori,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
educated  American  mother  (A  Montessori 
Mother.  Holt,  $1.25).   She  finds,  as  might 


be  expected,  that  it  requires  modification 
in  adapting  it  to  our  children  and  intro- 
ducing it  into  our  primary  schools.  Yet  the 
author  is  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the 
lovely  children's  world  in  which  "there  is 
no  need  for  haste,"  and  her  book  is  an  in- 
teresting one  to  all  mothers  and  teachers 
worthy  the  trust  that  has  been  given  them. 
The  basis  of  the  Montessori  teaching  is 
self-education,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  modern  kindergarten,  with  the  teacher 
the  center  and  always  directing  the  work 
and  play  of  the  children,  and  the  Casa  dei 
Bambini,  or  "Children's  Home,"  with  the 
teacher  keeping  conscientiously  in  the 
background,  letting  the  child  direct  his  own 
activities,  is  radical.  Mrs.  Fisher's  book  is 
the  best  we  have  seen  on  the  subject. 

Simple  ceremonies  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  of  the  Widener 
Memorial  Library  at  Harvard  University, 
last  month.  The  new  structure  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  George  D.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  will  cost  $2,000,000.  A  Philadelphian, 
Mr.  Horace  Trumbauer,  is  architect.  The 
new  library  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Harry  Elkins  Widener,  who  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1907,  and 
went  down  with  the  Titanic.  Mr.  Widener 
was  an  ardent  and  intelligent  collector,  and 
his  treasures  are  to  be  concentrated  in  a 
special  fireproof  section  of  the  new  edifice. 
While  the  work  of  construction  continues, 
Gore  Hall,  the  outgrown  library  building, 
is  being  demolisht;  and  the  books  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  various  special  col- 
lections, old  Massachusetts  Hall,  etc. 

Alfred  Noyes,  whose  poem,  The  Origin  of 
Life,  was  publisht  (with  a  portrait  and 
brief  sketch  of  the  author),  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  December  12,  1912,  is  a  visitor 
in  New  York,  having  come  to  this  country 
to  lecture  on  modern  poetry  and  on  mili- 
tarism. The  young  English  poet  is  a  hearty 
friend  of  international  arbitration.  The 
New  York  press  is  always  amusing  in  its 
comments  upon  the  distinguisht  men  of  let- 
ters who  come  within  range  of  the  city 
editor's  desk;  this  time  it  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  made  a  good 
living  from  his  versifying  ever  since  he  was 
graduated  from  Oxford,  eleven  years  ago. 
To  make  money  out  of  poetry  may  set  some 
doubting  Thomases  to  questioning  the 
higher  value  of  the  poet's  work;  but  we  do 
not  grudge  the  English  traveler  his  ducats. 
He  has  had  to  work  for  them  as  hard  as 
most  men  of  affairs  or  civil  engineers.  Nor 
has  he  indulged  in  the  exhibitionism  or  ec- 
centricity of  some  modern  painters. 


The  Size  of  Future  Liners 

How  large  are  liners  going  to  become? 
Much  greater  than  the  thousand-footer 
which  we  hear  the  White  Star  Line  has  or- 
dered? New  York  has  realized  within  the 
las.t  year  that  the  question  of  their  future 
length  is  one  which  must  be  settled.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  diagram  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  length  of  steamships  has  been 
growing  in  accordance  with  a  definite  curve, 
which,  if  projected  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive path  to  the  year  1935  gives  us  a  ship 
1600  feet  long,  and  in  two  more  decades  one 
of  2350  feet,  or  about  half  a  mile.  More  im- 
portant than  length  is  tonnage,  and  this,  as 
is  shown  by  the  second  curve,  is  increasing 
enormously.  SS.  1935  would  be  of  some  220,- 
000  gross  tons,  five  times  the  Olympic,  and 
provide  as  good  accommodations  for  19,000 
passengers.  SS.  1955  would  register  700,000 
tons,  a  whole  merchant  marine  of  to-day,  be 
240  feet  wide  and  carry  60,000  passengers, 
besides  a  crew  of  some  13,000. 

From  the  way  things  are  going  these  are 
conservative  inferences,  as  the  diagram 
shows.  Ships  have  been  growing  larger 
ever  since  Mr.  Paleolithicus,  or  more  prob- 
ably his  young  son,  first  sat  on  a  log  and 
paddled  himself  across  a  creek.  And  the 
growth  has  been  perfectly  continuous  except 
for  one  break  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, when  civilization  declined.  The  ex- 
tremely rapid  development  of  material  civil- 
ization today  will  surely  not  be  much  halted 
in  the  next  generation,  especially  since  the 
speed  of  progress  is  accelerating.  And  of 
the  characteristics  of  civilization  has  for  a 
century  been  a  universal  growth  in  the  size 
of  things — buildings,  railroads,  ships,  ma- 
chines— everything  is  swelling  as  if  Well's 
"food  of  the  gods"  had  been  sown  over  the 
earth. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  ship  whose  cable- 
links  each  weigh  two-thirds  of  a  ton  being 
launched  in  two  decades  and  a  half.  But  the 
curve  of  growth  has  been  steady  and  sure, 
except  where  the  Great  Eastern  exceeded  it, 
as  the  diagram  shows.  If  we  say  that  it  will 
not  continue  in  the  future  we  but  echo  what 
has  been  said  time  and  again  in  the  past, 
and  always  the  curve  has  continued.  Objec- 
tions that  greater  ships  would  be  unwieldy, 
too  deep  for  our  harbors,  etc.,  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  blotted  out  by  the 
next  leviathan.  If  we  call  impossible  these 


dotted-line  ships  we  may  be  like  the  farmer 
at  the  circus  who  on  seeing  a  giraffe,  shut 
his  eyes,  clenched  his  hands  and  said 
desperately,  "Oh  h — ,  there  ain't  no  such 
animal!"  For  the  behomoths  of  the  nearer 
future  are  apparently  just  as  surely  decreed 
as  the  Aquitania,  whose  keel  has  been 
laid. 

So  far  as  limitations  in  ship-building  and 
navigation  go,  there  is  no  reason  why  ships 
should  not  be  half  a  mile  long.  And  there  is 
every  reason  why  they  should  be.  For  one, 
in  liners  as  in  other  small  towns,  the  larger 
the  community,  the  greater  variety  of 
amusements  and  comforts  may  be  provided. 
More  important  reasons  are  that  the  larger 
the  ship  the  higher  speed  she  can  make  and 
the  more  certain  she  is  of  making  in  thru 
all  weathers.  The  question  of  safety  is  very 
obscure  and  .very  much  debated.  But  two 
things  are  certain — that  the  difference  in 
safety  between  large  and  small  ships  is  not 
great,  and  that  safety  will  soon  be  absolute 
to  the  passengers  of  both.  All  the  perils  of 
the  deep  have  already  been  reduced  to  three 
— collision  with  an  iceberg,  derelict  or  an- 
other ship.  And  by  thermostats,  by  fog-dis- 
pelling, echo-hearing  thru  air  or  water, 
wireless  telephony  and  many  other  devices 
we  are  rapidly  bringing  about  that  every 
obstruction  will  at  a  distance  reveal  itself  as 
clearly  and  certainly  as  if  it  stood  in  broad 
daylight. 

The  problem  of  finding  enough  pas- 
sengers, 60,000  for  one  trip  does  not  seem 
difficult  when  we  consider  by  what  leaps 
and  bounds  transoceanic  travel  is  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  pooling  of  steamship  busi- 
ness, which  right  or  wrong  is  on  the  in- 
crease, will  more  and  more  focus  the  thou- 
sands of  travelers,  directing  them  all  now 
to  one  ship  and  now  to  another. 

But,  nevertheless,  real  objections  do  exist 
to  such  monsters  as  we  have  indicated.  The 
difficulty  of  insufficient  depth  of  harbors  has 
not  been  met  in  the  past,  for  all  the  millions 
of  cubic  yards  we  have  taken  out,  because 
.  the  cost  of  dredging  increases  greatly  with 
the  depth.  Ships  have  had  to  grow  shallower 
in  proportion  to  their  depth.  The  Umbria, 
built  away  back  in  '73  drew  27  feet,  which 
would  shut  her  from  almost  all  the  world's 
harbors  today.  The  Mauretania  draws  37 
per  cent,  more  and  is  57  per  cent,  longer. 
With  length  and  beam  outgrowing  depth, 
our   liners   are   approaching   the   model   of 
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river-steamers,  at  the  cost  both  of  speed 
and  of  natural  strength.  As  the  shallow 
Suez  Canal  has  kept  small  the  ships  of  the 
Orient,  so  our  harbors  may  limit  those  of 
the  future. 

Moreover,  the  lengthwise  dimension  of 
ships  is  becoming  so  great  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  question,  not  of  dredging  a  bar,  but  of 
finding  new  harbors.  In  our  own  Hudson 
River,  which  is  wider  than  most,  we  are 
finding  immense  difficulty  in  providing, 
without  choking  the  fairway,  a  pier  long 
enough  for  the  Imperator,  which  is  due  in 
May.  As  for  Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  the 
rest  whose  clear  channels  are  only  1200-1500 
feet  wide,  they  would  become  less  than  one 
ship  length  wide  but  a  few  years  from 
now. 

Another  obstruction  which  threatens  the 
growth  of  ships  is,  paradoxically,  the  com- 
petition of  trains.  For  a  railroad  can  be 
built  parallel  to  almost  every  sea-route  and 
give  quicker  service,  and  it  is  fast  traffic 
which  creates  the  big  ships.  While  sea 
speeds  are  increasing,  it  is  knot  by  knot, 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  on  land. 
We  find,  accordingly,  all  over  the  globe  that 
the  fast  steamer  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  now  three 
times  faster  as  well  as  more 
frequent  express  train.  We 
go  to  California  by  rail,  tho 
the  Argonauts  went  by  sea. 
The  Londoner  goes  to  Japan 
by  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way; for  India  or  Australia 
he  goes  by  train  intwodaysasfarasBrindisi. 
He  will  soon  have  a  Trans-Persoan  Railway 
to  take  him  to  India  itself,  and  some  day, 
perhaps,  a  continuation  of  it  thru  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Sumatra  and  Java  to  a  point  not 
far  from  Australia.  He  is  building  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  railway  to  take  him  to  South 
Africa;  in  the  New  World  we  are  planning 
the  Pan-American  Railroad,  and  the  very 
practical  Harriman  thought  of  laying  the 
rails  across  Alaska  to  Behring  Strait, 
thence  to  run  southwestward  to  the  Trans- 
siberian.  One  of  the  most  useful  projects, 
and  one  which  may  be  realized  within  10 
years,  is  a  railroad  across  the  desert  of 
Sahara  to  Cape  Verde,  whence  it  is  only 
1715  marine  miles  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 
Roads  southward  and  westward  from  there 
already  partially  built,  will  reduce  the  sea- 
voyage  between  London  and  Valparaiso 
from  8793  knots  to  1715.  All  this  with- 
drawal of  ships  means  a  check  in  the  flow 
of  inventions  and  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors, both  necessary  to  any  increase  in  the 
Bize  of  vessels. 

The   sea   route   between   New   York   and 
Europe  can  also  be  made  shorter,  with  im- 


portant consequences.  As  mails  are  already 
put  off  at  Queenstown,  Fishguard,  Plymouth 
and  Cherbourg,  to  save  a  few  hours,  while 
on  the  American  side  Montauk  Point  and 
Halifax  have  been  suggested,  so,  if  the 
liners  ran  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  to 
Galway  the  voyage  would  be  reduced  from 
3270  knots  (New  York  to  London)  to  1685. 
A  thirty-five  knot  flier  could  tear  over  this 
stretch  of  water  in  48  hours,  a  state  of  af- 
fairs which  would  tend  to  make  liners  small, 
like  cross-channel  steamers.  The  boats 
which  ply  the  English  Channel  and  North 
Sea  handle  an  enormous  fast  traffic,  yet 
hardly  one  of  them 
is  larger  than  3000 
tons.  They  are  small 
because  great  com- 
fort is  not  demand- 
ed in  a  voyage  of 
but  a  few  hours, 
and  because  of  a 
principle  which 
holds  true  in  street 
cars  and  every  kind 
o  f  transportation, 
that  short  journeys 


call  for  immediate  service — a  ferry  or  a 
cross-channel  steamer  for  each  train — rather 
than  for  speed  when  once  started.  Further- 
more, these  ocean  ferryboats  would  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  freight  traffic,  by  the 
lengthening  of  the  rail  route,  so  that  an- 
other motive  for  size,  the  carrying  of 
freight  cheaply,  would  be  done  away  with. 
Designed  to  ferry  across  by  the  short  route 
only  a  few  tons  of  mail  and  cabin  passen- 
gers, or  by  the  long  route  to  carry  freight 
and  steerage  passengers  cheaply,  i.  e., 
slowly,  the  future  liners  would  not  be  large. 
And  the  "whale-path"  will  not  have  its 
ships  always,  even  in  this  one  Atlantic 
streteh  where  no  land  is.  For  overhead  is 
the  path  of  the  air,  and  the  aeroplane,  still 
in  its  infancy,  has  flown  120  miles  an  hour, 
four  feet  to  one  of  the  "greyhound" 
Mauretania.  In  a  few  years  we  may  expect 
large  and  safe  aeroplanes  to  make  200-300- 
400  miles  an  hour — here  is  speed  such  as 
cannot  be  reached  on  sea  or  land.  And  when 
mail  and  passengers  leave  the  ships,  there 
are  only  small  freighters  left.  The  liners 
are  facing  their  end — already  the  birds  of 
ill  omen  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  sky. 
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A  dotted  line  in  the  diagram,  starting  at 
the  bow  of  the  Aquitania,  indicates,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  opinion,  the  evolution  in 
length  of  future  liners. 

S.    C.    GlLFILLAN. 

Patriotism  and  Plays 

In  France,  at  any  rate,  the  theater  is 
prompt  to  reflect  any  change  in  popular 
sentiment.  This  is  true  of  the  serious  drama 
no  less  than  of  the  revues  and  lighter  en- 
tertainments, which  the  American  tourist 
may  attend  out  of  interest  in  their  dancing 
and  facetiousness,  but  whose  real  point  he 
is  likely  to  miss,  simply  because  the  slang 
in  which  their  ribald  and  satiric  songs  are 
written  defies  the  understanding  of  anyone 
but  the  Parisian. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  serious  drama, 
however.  One  need  go  no  further  than  New 
York  to  find  an  illustration,  for  in  the  play 
by  M.  Kistermaecker,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  la  Flambee  in  Paris  and,  in  a 
translation  called  The  Spy,  holds  the  stage 
of  a  Broadway  theater,  one  straightway 
recognizes  a  product  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  play's  period  is  stampt  upon  it  by  the 
place  which  the  patriotic  instinct  plays  in 
its  denouement.  The  same  motive  makes 
the  effectiveness  of  the  latest  play  of  M. 
Henri  Lavedan,  interpreted  by  the  greatest 
living  French  actor,  Lucien  Guitry.  This 
last  piece  is  entitled  quite  simply  Servir — 
"To  Serve." 

It  is  not,  however,  in  plays  alone  that  the 
revival  of  the  national  spirit  in  France  is 
demonstrated.  Rene  Bazin's  novel,  les 
Oberle,  translated  The  Children  of  Alsace, 
and  Maurice  Barres's  Colette  Baudoche, 
both  mark  the  reopening  of  the  question  of 
the  Lost  Provinces — Shall  they  be  aban- 
doned permanently?  French  popular  .senti- 
ment replies  No,  altho  it  is  only  a  few 
years  since  all  thought  of  la  Revanche 
seemed  to  have  been  given  up  except  by 
fire-eaters  pure  and  simple.  A  young 
Frenchman,  a  cool-headed  professor  in  a 
New  York  institution,  remarked  to  us  the 
other  day  that  when  Francis  Joseph  died 
Austria-Hungary  was  bound  to  break  up, 
and  Germany  would  seek  to  annex  Austria. 
"We  might  agree  to  that — and  Russia, 
too,"  he  magnanimously  conceded,  "provided 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  returned  to  us."  The 
feeling  of  depression  and  futility  which 
swept  over  the  generation  that  was  young 
in  1870  and  matured  too  suddenly  during 
the  horrors  of  war  and  Commune  is  forgot- 
ten today.  And  France  has  taken  to  herself 
almost  too  much  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  Turks  used  German  artillery  and  had 
been   drilled   by    German   tacticians,   while 


the  victorious  Bulgars  used  French  arms 
and  had  received  instruction  from  St.  Cyr. 
Meanwhile  a  play  called  Alsace,  written 
by  the  detective-novelist,  Gaston  Leroux, 
and  staged  by  M.  Camille,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  enthusiastic  audiences  in  Paris  by 
the  charming  Mme.  Rejane.  The  appeal 
here  is  as  frankly  to  the  military  spirit  and 
to  the  prevalent  dislike  of  German  manners 
as  it  is  to  national  enthusiasm.  Such  a  play 
as  this,  skilfully  conceived,  mounted,  and 
acted,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  moment.  And  the  triumph  of  Alsace  at 
the  Theatre  Rejane  serves  as  a  suggestion 
that  France's  chief  danger  just  now  seems 
to  be  a  possible  recurrence  of  that  Chau- 
vinism which,  periodically,  has  turned 
Marianne's  pretty  head.  Fortunately,  the 
Republic  has  an  able  First  Minister  in 
Aristide  Briand,  and  an  able  President  in 
Raymond  Poincare.  But  the  latter's  hard- 
headed  sanity  may  be  put  to  severe  strains 
before  he  has  served  out  his  seven  years  as 
Chief  Executive. 

Underpaid  Women 

The  conditions  of  women  workers  brought 
to  public  attention  during  the  garment 
makers'  strike  in  New  York  City  have  im- 
prest many  newspaper  writers  as  excep- 
tional and  surprising.  This  underpayment 
of  women  is  not  so  very  exceptional,  and 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  at  all  surprising, 
since  it  has  been  for  years  the  subject  of 
Government  investigation  and  has  inspired 
a  good  many  pages  of  the  voluminous  and 
thoro  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Women 
and  Child  Wage-earners  in  the  United 
States,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  in  the  years  1910,  1911 
and  1912.  While  the  various  editorial 
writers  do  well  to  protest,  as  they  are  now 
doing,  against  the  inhumanity  of  employ- 
ing women  at  hard  labor  for  excessive 
hours  at  $4  a  week,  they  would  have  done 
still  better  had  they  begun  the  campaign 
several  years  ago.  The  information  was 
perfectly  accessible. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  above  men- 
tioned report  cover  a  much  wider  range 
and  are  of  deeper  significance  than  those 
brought  out  in  the  recent  strike.  A  few 
points  may  be  briefly  indicated  here.  For 
one  thing,  the  report  completely  shatters 
the  "pin  money"  theory.  Till  the  recent  gar- 
ment makers'  strike  made  it  clear  that 
women  had  actually  to  live  on  those  pitiful 
earnings,  it  was  usual  to  hear  people  say, 
whenever  such  instances  of  low  wages  were 
cited,  that  they  represented  only  pin  money, 
the  workers  having  other  means  of  support. 
The  report  shows  that  the  woman  who  goes. 
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into  industrial  work  for  pin  money  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  In  the  New  York  factories 
88.1  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  con- 
tributed their  entire  earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  families;  in  the  New  York 
stores  the  percentage  was  84.3. 

The  following  conditions  were  revealed 
by  an  investigation  of  a  certain  number  of 
silk  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey: 


The  Miracle  of  Spring 

Speaking  figuratively,  we  often  talk 
about  the  burst  of  spring  breaking  the 
bonds  of  winter  when  we  refer  to  the 
change  from  severe  cold  to  warmer 
weather,  without  realizing  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  actual  burst  of  spring  in  the 
germination   of   seeds   and   the  opening  of 


SPRING'S  AWAKENING 
Only  a  sunflower  seed,  but  yet  containing  the  prom  ise  and  potency  of  future  life. 


In  the  Pennsylvania  mills  visited,  67.8  per 
cent  of  all  employees  were  women  and  23.2 
per  cent  were  children;  in  New  Jersey  the 
women  were  49.6  per  cent  and  the  children 
were  6  per  cent.  In  the  throwing  mills  of 
New  Jersey  8.7  per  cent  of  the  women  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  received  less  than  $4  a 
week  and  15.8  per  cent  received  between 
$4  and  $5;  of  the  girls  under  sixteen,  40.1 
per  cent  received  less  than  $4  and  41  per 
cent  received  between  $4  and  $5.  In  Penn- 
sylvania conditions  were  much  worse. 
There  57.2  per  cent  of  the  women  over  six- 
teen received  less  than  $4,  and  37.1  per  cent 
between  $4  and  $5,  and  of  the  girls  under 
sixteen,  91.6  per  cent  received  less  than  $4 
and  7.6  per  cent  between  $4  and  $5. 


buds.  You  and  I  stand  sometimes  at  the 
grave  of  a  loved  one  and  ask,  "What 
mystery  is  this  death;  no  one  can  explain 
it?"  Was  there  ever  anything  more  non- 
sensical? The  mystery  is  in  life,  not  in 
death.  It  is  not  mysterious  that  a  little  bit 
of  matter  should  lie  here  before  you  without 
action,  tho  that  particle  be  no  larger  than  a 
seed  of  corn  or  of  sunflower. 

In  every  seed  apparently  inert  and  dead 
is  pent  up  a  miracle  waiting  only  for  the 
triune  application  of  air,  warmth  and 
moisture.  It  lies  on  your  shelf  with  plenty 
of  air  surrounding  it,  but  that  is  not 
enough.  Put  it  in  a  warm,  sunny  window, 
and  that  is  not  enough.  Throw  it  into  a  pan 
of  cold  water  and  that  is  not  enough.  It  is 
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only  a  bit  of  apparently  dead  matter,  but 
bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  trinity  of  air, 
warmth  and  moisture,  then  what  a  leap  it 
makes  into  the  unknown,  what  an  astonish- 
ing burst  into  the  unknown,  tho  familiar 
and  commonplace.  Look  at  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  of  the  bursting  of  a  sun- 
flower seed,  that  only  a  few  hours  ago  was 
apparently  as  dead  as  a  bit  of  metal.  No 
mystery  there,  nothing  to  excite  our  atten- 
tion. But  in  a  folded  damp  cloth  it  was 
placed  in  a  warm  spot.  Sufficient  air  was 
contained  in  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  suffi- 
cient moisture  brought  to  it  by  capillary  at- 
traction between  the  fibers  of  the  cloth,  and 
sufficient  warmth  penetrated  the  meshes, 
all  three  acting  together  to  produce  this 
astonishing  spring  miracle.  Mother  Nature 
had  provided  that  around  the  plumule 
there  should  be  stored  a  supply  of  food 
amply  sufficient  until  the  plant  could  grow 
a  myriad  root  hairs  with  which  to  gather 
its  own  food. 

In  every  tiny  root  hair,  and  in  every  cell 
of  which  it  is  composed,  what  mystery  lies 
concealed.  Bring  these  cells  under  the 
highest  power  microscope  and  the  cell  wall 
seems  to  be  an  impervious  membrane. 
Nothing  there  resembles  a  sieve,  and  yet 
the  moisture  penetrated  that  membrane  by 
the  wonderful  process  that  we  call  osmosis. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  new  things.  It  is 
the  renewal  of  life.  Sunflowers  of  1913  may 
be  of  the  past,  but  they  still  live  in  their 
offspring.  Generation  after  generation 
comes  and  goes.  It  is  like  a  long  wavy  line 
that  rises  alternately  to  the  hights  of  the 
adult,  and  then  falls  into  the  valley  to  begin 
all  over  again.  But  there  is  no  phase, 
whether  in  growth,  decay  or  pollination, 
more  interesting  or  more  strikingly  beauti- 
ful than  in  the  first  attempts  to  rise  again 
to  the  hights  of  life.  It  assures  us  that  sun- 
flowers may  come  and  sunflowers  may  go, 
but  sunflower  life  shall  go  on  forever.  More 
than  the  burst  of  the  seed  in  the  ground  it 
is  a  burst  of  rays  of  hope  in  the  human 
heart.  Edward  F.  Bigelow. 

High   School   Students   and   Their 
Studies 

There  are  some  surprises  in  store  for 
anyone  who  reads  for  the  first  time  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  regard  to  secondary  in- 
struction in  this  country.  Within  the  past 
two  decades  (1890-1910)  the  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  secondary  schools  of  America 
has  more  than  trebled,  increasing  twice  as 
fast  as  the  population  of  the  country. 
About  12  per  cent  of  these  remain  to  grad- 
uate, three-fifths  of  the  graduating  classes 


being  composed  of  girls.  Even  this  percent- 
age of  graduates  represents  an  advance 
over  the  figures  for  preceding  decades;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  preparing  for  college 
has  decreased  from  18.6  per  cent  to  6.8  per 
cent.  According  to  distribution,  it  appears 
that  the  public  high  schools  are  increasing 
their  enrolment  very  rapidly,  as  compared 
with  other  secondary  schools;  that,  in  spite 
of  the  drift  of  population  to  the  cities, 
there  is  no  appreciable  increase  at  present 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  secondary  pu- 
pils in  the  urban  high  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  rural;  and  that  Utah  and  Iowa 
lead  the  United  States  in  their  percentage 
of  secondary  school  students,  these  being 
the  only  two  States  which  have  over  20  per 
1000  of  population. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  proportion- 
ate change  in  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing various  studies.  There  is  a  decline  in 
the  popularity  of  all  of  the  science  subjects 
except  mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  of  students  taking  Latin  has 
rapidly  increased,  and  now  stands  at  over 
50  per  cent,  running  close  to  algebra  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  Of  the  other  subjects,  Eng- 
lish literature,  rhetoric,  history,  geometry 
and  German  show  marked  increases, 
French  shows  little  change,  and  civics,  like 
the  natural  sciences,  a  decrease. 

New  Aids  for  Our  Life  Savers 

At  an  appointed  time  each  year,  a  board 
of  United  States  Government  experts,  spe- 
cially detailed  for  the  purpose,  devotes  a 
considerable  interval  to  thoro  examination 
and  tests  of  all  the  new  inventions  that 
have  been  evolved  during  the  twelvemonth 
for  life-saving  purposes.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  novelties  are  submitted,  but  even 
more  surprising  how  few  of  these  candi- 
dates for  Federal  endorsement  and  adop- 
tion meet  the  varied  requirements  of  the 
governmental  arbiters.  This  very  circum- 
stance of  the  meager  proportion  of  worth- 
while innovations  has  tended  to  render  the 
officials  of  the  United  States  Life  Saving 
Service  conservative,  even  skeptical,  re- 
garding new  departures  in  life-saving  ap- 
paratus and  equipment. 

With  due  allowance  for  this  very  natural 
state  of  affairs,  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
there  is  especial  significance  in  a  develop- 
ment of  the  past  few  years  which  has  al- 
ready well  nigh  revolutionized  American 
life-saving  methods  and  may  be  confidently 
counted  upon  to  complete  the  transforma- 
tion within  a  very  few  years.  This  radical 
influence  is  found  in  the  introduction  of 
power   life   and   surf  boats,   replacing  the 
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old-fashioned  oared  craft  which  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  brawn  of  the  rowers  to 
propel  them  on  a  mission  of  succor.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  service  at  United 
States  life  saving  stations  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  power 
boats,  and  additions  are  being  made  almost 
monthly.  To  be  sure,  something  like  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  power  boats 
represent  the  old  type  of  life-saving  craft 
which  have  been  converted  by  the  installa- 
tion of  motors,  but  all  the  others  were  spe- 
cially constructed  as  power  boats  in  ac- 
cordance with  governmental  designs  which 


service  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
English  may  be  accounted  pioneers  in  this 
entire  sphere,  owing  to  their  early  experi- 
ments with  steam  as  a  motive  power  for 
life  boats. 

The  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment were  alert,  say,  a  score  of  years 
ago,  to  the  possibilities  of  power  in  life- 
saving  craft,  but  the  adoption  of  steam  for 
such  a  purpose  meant  the  sacrifice  of  the 
self-righting  feature  of  the  boat  and  none 
of  the  Yankee  experts  were  willing  to  con- 
cede this.  Accordingly,  they  awaited  the 
development    of   the    gasoline    engine,    but 


UNCLE    SAM'S   NEW    LIFE-SAVING    TOWER   BOAT 


have  been  gradually  revised  until  they  ap- 
proximate perfection. 

Just  here  it  may  be  noted  as  a  matter 
for  patriotic  pride  that  the  United  States 
is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  not 
only  in  the  extent  to  which  power  boats 
have  been  adopted  as  vehicles  of  rescue  and 
relief  in  maritime  disaster,  but  in  the 
capabilities  and  technical  qualifications  of 
the  designs  which  have  been  evolved  as  a 
result  of  the  lessons  of  practical  experience. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  our  neighbor  Canada 
announced  that  she  would  adopt  the  United 
States  governmental  models  for  her  new 
power  life-saving  craft,  and  several  other 
nations  are  evidently  contemplating  a  sim- 
ilar endorsement.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
the  only  European  nations  that  have  intro- 
duced power  life  boats  to  any  considerable 
extent,  are  accounted  far  behind  the  United 
States  in  the  progress  made  in  this  field, 
altho  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  the 
British  models  is  larger  than  anything  in 


once  this  was  an  accomplished  fact  they  lost 
no  time  in  adapting  it  to  life-saving  craft. 
Investigation  and  experiment  commenced 
in  earnest  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury and  in  the  light  of  ever-widening  prac- 
tical service  the  evolution  of  types  pro- 
ceeded, until  now  Uncle  Sam  has  approved 
types  of  motor  life  and  surf  boats  that  in 
every  detail  of  hull  design  and  mechanism 
exemplify  that  simplicity,  durability  and 
dependability  so  essential  in  a  most  exact- 
ing field  of  usefulness. 

The  standard  American  power  life  boat 
is  36  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  beam.  It  is 
provided  with  a  6-cylinder  auto-marine 
engine,  and  this  motor  is  so  installed  that 
it  may  be  operated  entirely  from  outside 
the  engine  room — a  great  convenience  in 
heavy  weather.  The  power  surf  boat  of  ap- 
proved type  is  25  feet  in  length  and  7  feet 
breadth  and  has  an  8-horsepower  motor. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  power 
surf  boat  is  found  in  what  are  known  as 
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adjustable  propellers — twin  screws  so 
placed,  thanks  to  movable  propeller  shafts, 
that  they,  at  a  moment's  notice,  may  be 
drawn  up  into  a  protected  position  close 
against  the  hull.  This  ingenious  arrange- 
ment permits  the  surf  boat  to  be  launched 
in  shallow  water,  from  a  shelving  beach  or 
under  other  conditions  that  would  be  pro- 
hibitory to  the  heavier  life  boat  with  its 
rigid,  exposed  propellers. 

Under  severe  and  varying  conditions, 
thruout  the  whole  extent  of  our  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Gulf  and  Great  Lake  coasts,  these 
new  power  craft  for  the  life  savers  have 
proven  themselves  most  eloquently.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  the  head  of  the  Life 
Saving  Service  there  have  recently  been 
received  at  the  headquarters  in  Washington 
reports  from  the  captains  of  the  various 
life-saving  crews,  that  constitute  the  most 
convincing  testimony  as  to  the  superiority 
of  these  power  boats  over  the  old-timers 
that  were  dependent  upon  sails  and  oars. 
Dozens  of  different  instances  are  cited  in 
which  rescues  have  been  accomplisht, 
solely  as  a  result  of  the  speed  of  the  power 
boats — lives  saved  that  would  have  been  lost 
-with  relief  dependent  upon  the  old  style 
boats.  And  every  captain  in  the  service  is 
more  than  enthusiastic,  because  the  power 
boat  enables  his  crew  to  reach  a  scene  of 
disaster  fresh  for  the  labor  of  the  hour 
instead  of  exhausted  by  a  long  pull  at  the 
oars  in  the  face  of  a  tempestuous  sea. 

Waldon  Fawcett. 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  there 
was  an  unprecedented  congestion  of  pend- 
ing legislation.  Owing  to  criticism  of  ex- 
travagance in  appropriations,  the  passage 
of  several  bills,  was  obstructed  in  the  Senate 
by  filibustering.  It  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  been  congratulated  by  Mr. 
Wilson  for  his  emphatic  opposition  in  the 
House  to  the  large  appropriations.  Altho 
the  House  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
two  battleships,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  174 
to  156,  preferred  only  one.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, stood  for  two,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  16, 
and  a  conference  was  required.  Mr.  Taft 
has  signed  the  bill  for  a  physical  valuation 
of  railroad  property.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000  and  it  will 
consume  at  least  three  years. 

Mr.  Taft  vetoed  the  Webb  bill,  relating 
to  the  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
States  having  prohibitory  laws.  He  believed 
that  it  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  past 
over  his  veto  by  votes  of  63  to  21  in  the 
Senate,  and  244  to  95  in  the  House,  and  is 
now  a  law.  He  sent  to  Congress  a  long  mes- 


sage urging  adoption  of  the  budget  system 
and  pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  using  it.  A  favorable  report  was 
made  in  the  Senate  upon  the  bill  (past  in 
the  House)  conferring  American  citizenship 
upon  Porto  Ricans.  The  House  bill  creating 
a  new  Department  of  Labor  was.  past  in  the 
Senate,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  notice  that  the  extra 
session  would  begin  on  April  1.  Bills  for 
the  revision  of  several  schedules  of  the 
tariff  will  be  ready  then.  A  few  of  Mr. 
Taft's  nominations  were  confirmed  in  the 
Senate.  Several  of  the  Ministers  in  foreign 
countries,  who  rose  to  their  positions  by 
examination  and  promotion,  will  test  their 
right  to  retain  their  places,  under  the  civil 
service  law.  In  the  Senate  the  radical  Dem- 
ocrats are  a  majority.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Vir- 
ginia, will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  office  of  floor  leader  and  chairman  of 
the  caucus.  His  successor,  probably,  will  be 
Mr.  Kern,  of  Indiana. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

There  were  many  conflicting  reports  from 
Mexico,  last  week,  concerning  the  attitude 
of  several  States  whose  officers  had  been 
loyal  to  Madero.  They  appeared,  however, 
to  be  yielding  slowly  to  Huerta's  rule.  In 
Coahuila,  Governor  Carranza  persisted  in 
rebellion.  To  Mr.  Taft  he  sent  a  telegram 
asserting  that  Huerta's  Government  was  a 
spurious  one.  Orozco,  recently  leader  of  a 
rebellion  against  Madero  in  the  north,  ac- 
cepted Huerta,  and  his  followers  will  be 
added  to  the  Federal  army.  There  were 
negotiations  in  the  south  with  Zapata.  His 
demands  were  too  extravagant,  and  Huerta 
rejected  them.  Several  of  Zapata's  lieuten- 
ants, however,  yielded.  Others  were  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death.  Abram  Gonzales, 
the  deposed  Governor  of  Chihuahua,  was 
placed  on  trial  for  plotting  revolution.  He 
was  set  free,  however,  after  he  had  prom- 
ised to  assist  the  Huerta  Government.  On 
the  2d,  there  was  a  revolt  in  a  suburb  of 
the  capital.  Huerta's  machine  guns  killed 
nearly  100  of  the  rebels,  and  the  uprising 
was  at  an  end.  Another  rebel  party  had  in- 
tercepted a  troop  train  on  its  way  to  Cuer- 
navaca  and  killed  55  Federal  soldiers.  Near 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  there  was  a  collision  be- 
tween Mexican  soldiers  and  United  States 
cavalrymen.  Four  of  the  Mexicans  were 
killed.  This  took  place  on  or  very  near  the 
boundary. 

The  late  President's  father  and  uncle 
were  permitted  to  sail  from  Vera  Cruz  for 
Cuba.  They  were  followed  by  Madero's 
widow  and  mother.  From  Cuba,  and  ap- 
parently   from    members    of    the    Madero 
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family,  come  stories,  about  the  killing  of  the 
deposed  President  and  Vice-President. 
These  stories  are  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
men  were  murdered  and  shockingly  muti- 
lated in  the  palace;  that  their  bodies  were 
placed  in  an  automobile,  and  that  there 
really  was  no  attack  upon  the  escort.  Am- 
bassador Wilson,  however,  is  inclined  to 
accept  Huerta's  report,  and  Huerta  has  ar- 
rested six  men  alleged  to  have  been  among 
the  assailants  of  the  escorting  party.  Cuba 
has  been  asked  to  detain  the  Maderos.  It  is 
said  that  Huerta  will  seek  to  have  them 
extradited  for  trial  in  Mexico. 

There  will  be  several  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  national  election.  Felix 
Diaz  is  the  most  prominent  of  them,  and  he 
has  induced  De  la  Barra  to  stand  with  him, 
for  Vice-President.  Others  named  are 
Rudolfo  Reyes  and  Francisco  Gomez.  The 
national  treasury  was  found  to  be  nearly 
empty,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  nego- 
tiate a  large  loan.  Our  Government  has 
placed  10,000  soldiers  at  or  near  Galveston. 
Owing  to  complaints  from  Americans  in 
Matamoras,,  Governor  Colquitt,  of  Texas, 
sent  four  companies  of  militia  to  Browns- 
ville, and  he  was  talking  of  protecting 
Texans  at  any  cost,  "without  regard  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  Washington  authorities." 
Federal  cavalry  began  to  watch  the  militia. 
It  became  known  that  the  Americans  were 
in  no  danger,  and  the  militia  companies 
were  withdrawn. 

Futurist  Literature 

Post-Impressionist  and  Futurist,  art  is 
dis.cust  in  this  issue  by  Professor  Mather 
and  the  Editor,  but  since  the  point  of  view 
of  neither'  is  altogether  sympathetic,  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  let  the  new  move- 
ment speak  for  itself.  There  is  coming  to 
be  Futurist  literature  as  well  as  a  Futurist 
art,  using  words,  as  unconventionally  as  pig- 
ments. Those  of  our  readers  who  fail  to 
understand  the  pictures  herewith  repro- 
duced may  be  enlightened  by  a  quotation 
from  Gertrude  Stein's  character  sketch  of 
Henri  Matisse,  publisht  in  Camera  Work. 
We  regret  we  have  space  for  only  one  sen- 
tence, but  this  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
Futurist  style: 

This  one  was  one  very  many  were  knowing  some 
and  very  many  were  glad  to  meet  him  very  many 
sometimes  listened  to  him,  some  listened  to  him 
very  often,  there  were  some  who  listened  to  him, 
and  be  talked  then  and  he  told  them  then  that 
certainly  he  had  been  one  suffering  and  he  was  then 
being  one  trying  to  be  certain  that  he  was  wrong 
in  doing  what  he  was  doing  and  he  had  come  then 
to  be  certain  that  he  never  would  be  certain  that 
he  was  doing  what  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  be 
doing  then  and  he  was  suffering  then  and  he  was 
certain  that  he  would  be  one  doing  whatjie  was 


doing  and  he  was  certain  that  he  should  be  one 
doing  what  he  was  doing  and  he  was  certain  that 
he  would  always  be  one  suffering  and  this  then 
made  him  certain  this,  that  he  would  always  be 
one  suffering,  this  made  him  certain  that  he  was 
expressing  something  being  struggling  and  cer- 
tainly very  many  were  quite  certain  that  he  was 
greatly  expressing  something  being  struggling. 

Pebbles 

You  can  lead  an  ass  to  college,  but  you 
can't  keep  him  from  drinking. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

The  very  worst  habit 
To  get  in  your  head, 
Is   to  send   girls  flowers 
Before  they  are  dead. 

— Siren. 
Fair  Bud — Uncle,  I  wish  you'd  give  me 
that  beautiful  lace  handkerchief  we  saw  to- 
day for  Christmas.  It  was  only  five  dollars. 
Uncle — Nix;  that's  too  much  to  blow  in. 
— Princeton  Tiger. 

Elihu  Root  was  cross-examining  a  young 
woman  in  court  one  day. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked. 

The   young  woman  hesitated. 

"Dont   hesitate,"   said     Mr.    Root.   "The 

longer  you  hesitate  the   older  you   are." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

CARTOON    OF    THE    WEEK. 


WHERE  THE  WORLD'S  MONEY  GOES. 

A    cartoonist    in    the    London    Bystander    thus 
satirizes  the  warship-madness  of  the  Great  Powers. 
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ADVERTISING    AFFIRMATIONS 

BY     CEORCE      FRENCH 
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VII.— "Results' 


We  hear  much  about  results  of  advertis- 
ing, but  what  are  results?  Is  there  anybody 
in  the  advertising  business  who  can  com- 
pute the  results  of  good  advertising,  or 
estimate  the  damage  done  to  business  by 
bad  advertising?  If  there  is  such  a  man,  I 
would    like    to    meet    him. 

All  managers  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ments of  periodicals  are  compelled  to  listen 
to  much  solemn  talk  about  "results,"  and 
much  of  it  may  be  about  "ascertained  re- 
sults.." There  is  always  the  agent  (manifest 
in  the  mail  that  comes  about  every  morning 
in  the  year)  who  writes  in  melancholy  vein 
about  the  "results"  of  the  wee  bit  adver- 
tisement his  client  inserted  in  the  periodical 
some  time  in  the  more  or  less  dim  and  dis- 
tant past,  and  laments  thru  two  or  three 
lines  of  typewritten  words  that  he  is  really 
unable  to  give  an  order  for  that  particular 
advertisement  until  the  periodical  is  able 
to  produce  better  "results."  In  the  same 
mail  there  are  sure  to  be  letters  from  ad- 
vertisers, relating  how  their  business  had 
benefited  thru  advertising  in  the  very  same 
periodical. 

But  there  are  results  and  results,  as 
there  is  advertising  and  advertising.  Let  us 
discharge  from  our  mind  all  thought  of  one 
kind  of  results — that  secured  from  adver- 
tisements that  call  for  instant  attention, 
such  as  mark-down  sales  of  seasonable 
goods,  retail  trade,  and  that  great  field  of 
advertising  which  deals  with  the  foibles  and 
weaknesses  of  people.  The  man  who  adver- 
tises a  sure  cure  for  colds  must  get  immedi- 
ate returns,  and  so  must  the  man  who  ad- 
vertises an  oriental  wonder-box.  Such  seek- 
ers, for  quick  response  to  their  pleas  must 
carefully  select  their  mediums,  and  they  are 
justified  in  demanding  that  there  shall  be 
response  to  their  every  advertisement — if 
their  advertisements  are  right. 

But  when  we  come  to  think  about  busi- 
ness-building publicitv,  it  is  folly  to  talk 
sagely  about  "returns"  that  can  be  detected 
and  tabulated.  The  great  office  of  advertis- 
ing is  business  building,  rather  than  exclu- 
sively the  selling  of  goods.  That  advertising 
that  will  the  most  surely  and  scientifically 
build  business  .cannot  produce  results  that 
can  be  formulated  and  credited  to  the  dif- 
ferent publications  in  which  the  advertise- 
ments may  have  been  printed.  The  shrewdest 
advertisers  know  this,  and  are  never  caught 
trying  to  reckon  orders  received  thru  any 


one  medium.  There  are  ways  of  correctly 
estimating  the  power  of  particular  mediums. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  how  many  readers 
they  have  and  what  sort  of  people  those 
readers  are.  But  that  knowledge  is  only  one 
element  in  a  fair  estimate  of  the  advertising 
worth  of  periodicals. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  forces,  at  work 
trying  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  adver- 
tising mediums:  One  tries  to  get  at  the 
exact  amount  of  the  circulation  of  periodi- 
cals, and  the  other  wishes  more  particularly 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  their  readers 
and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  their  be- 
coming readers.  The  attitude  of  the  readers 
toward  the  periodical  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence to  the  business-building  advertiser 
than  the  number  of  those  readers.  This  prin- 
ciple is  being  adopted  by  many  careful  and 
successful  advertisers.  There  must  be  num- 
bers of  readers,  certainly.  But  mere  num- 
bers is  not  of  such  exclusive  consequence. 
Interested  readers,  readers  that  stay  with 
the  periodicals  because  they  are  the  kind  of 
periodicals  that  they  like — these  are  they 
who  give  value  to  circulations,  and  bring  to 
advertisers  who  know  how  to  advertise  the 
only  returns  worth  striving  for.  They  build 
business.  They  are  not  likely  to  hasten  to 
answer  specific  advertisements,  but  they 
buy  the  goods  that  are  advertised  in  their 
favorite  journals. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  having  been  proved 
that  people  who  read  periodicals  because 
they  think  they  need  the  matter  printed  in 
those  periodicals,  as  a  whole  and  continu- 
ously, also  read  the  advertisements  printed 
in  those  periodicals.  It  is  getting  to  be 
known  also  that  a  person  who  buys  a  period- 
ical because  it  makes  a  prize  package  of 
itself,  or  gives  itself  away,  or  because  it  is 
printing  a  risque  story,  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
read  the  advertisements,  printed  therein.  It 
is  being  recognized  that  the  power  for  profit 
to  the  advertiser  a  periodical  can  develop 
depends  more  upon  the  quality  of  its  circu- 
lation than  upon  the  quantity  of  circulation 
it  can  claim.  If  readers  are  devoted  to  a 
periodical  it  will  be  a  good  advertising 
medium,  and  will  produce  the  best  possible 
"results"  for  the  advertiser.  But  the  adver- 
tiser who  tries  to  check  up  sales  or  inquiries 
to  specific  insertions  in  particular  mediums 
is  spending  his  time  in  an  exercise  that  tells 
him  little  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  his 
advertising. 


IN    THE 

INSURANCE  WORLD 

BY  W  £  UNDERWOOD 


Companies  Old  and  New 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  careful 
consideration,  as  fully  as  limited  space  will 
permit,  to  the  views  exprest  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Van  Fleet,  president  of  the  Peoria  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Peoria,  111.,  who,  re- 
calling a  piece  of  advice  previously  tendered 
by  us  on  the  subject  of  choosing  a  life  com- 
pany in  which  to  insure,  construes  our 
observations  as  discriminatory,  perhaps, 
against  the  newer  and  smaller  companies. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was  intended  by  us,  and 
what  we  offered  was  for  general  applica- 
tion only,  useful  in  about  the  same  way  as 
the  whis.t  rule  which  admonishes  the  player 
in  doubt  to  lead  trumps. 

Mr.  Van  Fleet  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
newer  and  smaller  companies,  particularly 
those  of  the  Middle  West,  are  giving  their 
policyholders  as  much  security  and  better 
service  than  many  of  the  large  and  old 
companies.  This  is  so,  he  thinks,  because 
the  smaller  companies  come  into  more 
intimate  relations  with  their  policyholders 
arid  are  consequently  in  better  position  to 
provide  for  their  needs.  He  then  observes: 
"The  value  of  a  life  insurance  policy  is.  not 
so  much  in  the  company  that  issues  the 
policy  as  it  is  in  the  contract  itself,  and 
the  advantage  the  insured  will  have  in  get- 
ting direct  service  with  the  company  carry- 
ing his  contract." 

In  our  former  advice  we  said  that  the 
small  companies,  should  build  up  their  busi- 
ness in  their  immediate  home  territory — 
their  State,  for  example — and  by  patient 
industry  and  right  dealing  establish  a  repu- 
tation. So  we  are  not  greatly  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  he  expresses.  But  we  can- 
not concur  in  the  statement  we  quote  above. 
It  is  true  that — considering  the  matter  from 
a  legal  viewpoint — the  value  of  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  rests  in  the  terms  coritained  in 
that  contract.  That,  however,  is  neither  all 
nor  the  chief  value.  Were  we  to  indicate 
the  factor  which  we  think  weighs  heaviest 
in  the  scale  of  consideration,  we  should 
select  character,  by  which  we  mean  that 
spirit  in  the  controlling  management,  as 
evidenced  by  its  acts  continued  thru  a  period 
of  time  sufficiently  long  to  raise  them  to  the 
plane  of  tradition,  which  guarantees,  pre- 
serves and  protects  the  rights  and  equities 
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of  policyholders,  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  exprest  in  the  contract,  and  whether 
the  policyholders  are  conscious,  or  ignorant 
of  their  existence.  There  are  such  com- 
panies. We  are  personally  aware  of  benefits 
and  privileges  distributed  indiscriminat- 
ingly  among  all  at  interest  that  were  not 
provided  for  under  the  contract  terms.  They 
are  the  products  of  underwriting  evolution 
and  they  exist  as  landmarks  of  life  insur- 
ance progress.  The  non-forfeiture  principle 
formulated  by  Amzi  Dodd,  resulting  in 
automatic  extension,  which,  after  its  adop- 
tion by  his  company,  was  applied  to  all  the 
policies,  issued  prior  thereto,  is  but  one  illus- 
tration. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  small  com- 
panies which  possess  the  valuable  qualities 
indicated,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  them.  We  are 
positive  that  some  of  them  will  do  so,  and 
we  are  just  as.  sure  that  those  which  do 
will  grow  into  that  greatness  which  com- 
pels both  success  and  admiration. 

Two  Washington  Fire  Companies 

Majority  and  minority  reports  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  lower  House  of  Congress  last 
week  by  the  Committee  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  has.  been  investigating  the 
management  and  affairs  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Company,  both 
domiciled  at  Washington,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  District 
under  Insurance  Superintendent  George  W. 
Ingham.  The  majority  report  is  signed  by 
Representatives,  Prouty,  Redfield,  and  Ber- 
ger;  the  minority  report  by  Representatives 
Johnson  and  George.  Both  reports  acquit 
the  Insurance  Superintendent  of  wrong- 
doing. 

The  majority  report  criticizes  the  man- 
agement of  the  First  National  and  Com- 
mercial companies,  and  asserts  that  they 
must  be  reorganized  if  they  are  to  continue 
in  business  successfully;  condemns  the  lit- 
erature which  was  sent  out  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  organizations,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  buyers  for  their  capital  stock; 
vigorously  arraigns  the  management  for  the 
contracts  made  with  Tuttle,  Weightman  & 
Dudley  to  sell  stock  and  procure  business; 
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and  censures  the  Commercial  for  paying 
dividends  to  stockholders  in  1912,  when,  it 
is  alleged,  the  losses  previously  sustained  in 
the  business  absorbed  all  the  surplus  and 
left  a  financial  deficit. 

The  minority  report  exonerates  the  man- 
agement of  the  two  companies  and  declares 
that  nothing  was  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation  indicating  any  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  any  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  them.  In  the  matter  of  the  value 
of  the  Southern  building,  which  figures  in 
the  assets  of  the  two  companies,  and  over 
which  there  has  been  some  controversy,  the 
minority  report  declares  that  its  appraisal 
at  $2,000,000,  fixed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Insurance  Department,  was  fully  vin- 
dicated, and  adds:  "The  financial  condition 
of  the  companies  is  solvent  beyond  all  sort 
of  question  and  has  never  been  otherwise." 

There  are  not  irreconcilable  differences 
between  these  findings.  The  companies  are 
doubtless  solvent,  and  it  is  within  reason  to 
concede  the  valuation  of  the  Southern  build- 
ing to  be  as  claimed.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  methods,  and  literature  of  the  promoters 
while  organizing  the  companies  may  have 
been  open  to  criticism;  perhaps  the  con- 
tracts made  with  the  managing  under- 
writers Were  injudicious.;  and,  certainly,  the 
payment  of  dividends  if  none  were  earned, 
is  censurable. 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Company 

When  account  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Company  has  strictly  confined  its 
activities. — as  its  corporate  title  accurately 
implies — to  the  inspection  and  insurance  of 
steam  boilers,  one  is  inclined  to  marvel  at 
the  importance  it  has  attained  as  a  finan- 
cial institution.  There  would  not  seem  to  be 
a  great  opportunity  in  such  a  line  of  busi- 
ness, so  restricted,  even  in  almost  half  a 
century,  to  build  up  a  great  body  of  assets, 
and  yet  from  this  company's  latest  financial 
statement  (December  31,  1912)  we  find  it 
in  possession  of  assets  aggregating  $5,337,- 
015;  a  net  surplus  of  $1,925,595  and  a  sur- 
plus security  to  policyholders  of  $2,925,015. 

The  company  prospered  exceedingly  dur- 
ing 1912,  making  substantial  gains  in  every 
department  of  its  work.  The  number  of 
boilers  protected  by  its  service  was  greater 
by  13,160  than  in  1911.  Other  gains  were: 
Net  premiums  written,  $134,811;  premium 
reserves,  $169,514;  assets,  $291,140;  net 
surplus.,  $124,293;  amount  of  insurance  out- 
standing, $16,056,221. 

A  pioneer  and  creator  in  this  line  of 
work,  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  has  ren- 


dered a  useful  service  to  society  and  there  is 
not  a  doubt  that  its  inspections  have  saved 
millions  of  value  and  many  human  lives 
and  limbs. 

Questions  and  Answers 

F.  R.,  Brooklyn — 

The  owner  of  a  building  leases  same  to  an  in- 
dividual for  occupation  as  a  private  garage.  The 
insurance  policies  on  the  building  are  written  at 
the  minimum  rate  for  this  class  and  contain  the 
following  warranty  :  "Warranted  by  the  assured 
to  be  occupied  as  a  private  family  stable  and/or 
dwelling,"  as  well  as  the  necessary  privilege  to 
keep  automobiles.  The  lessee  installs  a  lathe, 
milling  machine,  drill  press,  emery  wheel,  etc.,  of 
considerable  size,  to  be  operated  by  electricity  and 
to  be  used  for  repairing  his  automobiles  and  other 
private  work.  The  electrical  work  will  be  ap- 
proved. Does  the  installation  of  these  machines, 
for  private  work  only,  increase  the  hazard  or  vio- 
late any  condition  of  the  policy  ? 

The  conditions  you  describe  amount  to  an 
avoidance  of  the  contract.  The  installation 
of  the  equipment  mentioned,  including  pre- 
sumably the  storage  and  use  of  gasoline,  in- 
creases the  hazard,  a  fact  the  insurer  must 
know  and  consent  to  by  proper  endorsement 
on  the  policy,  and  for  which  there  will  prob- 
ably be  exacted  an  additional  premium. 

C.  G.  Leiter,  Mt.  Gilead,  O.— The  com- 
pany you  name  is  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion, is  carefully  managed,  has  made  satis- 
factory progress  since  it  was  organized  and 
is  capable  of  rendering  excellent  service  to 
policyholders.  Of  course,  it  has  its  reputa- 
tion to  make.  Judging  by  its  past,  its  future 
is  promising. 

Notes 

The  validity  of  the  New  Jersey  work- 
men's compensation  law  under  the  Federal 
and  State  constitutions  is  upheld  in  a  de- 
cision of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 
The  case  was  that  of  Floyd  Sexton,  an  elec- 
tric light  lineman,  who  was  killed  on  July  4, 
1911,  the  day  the  law  went  into  effect.  The 
court  holds  that  the  act  does  not  violate  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution guaranteeing  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  and  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  is  it  in  violation  of  the  provision 
of  the  State  Constitution  protecting  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  trial  before  a  jury.  It  is 
held  that  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  is  in- 
violate but  not  unalterable;  that  it  is  a 
privilege  which  may  be  waived  by  either 
party.  The  facts  involved  in  the  case  are  not 
dealt  with  at  any  length,  the  court  declaring 
that  there  was  evidence  to  support  the 
rulings  of  the  trial  judge. 


The  Money  Trust  Inquiry 

The  report  of  the  Pujo  Money  Trust 
committee,  75,000  words,  was  given  to  the 
public  last  week.  It  was  preceded  by  a  state- 
ment, about  10,000  words,,  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Both  should 
be  read  by  those  who  seek  information  as  to 
the  subject  of  the  committee's  inquiry.  The 
committee  found,  not  a  money  trust,  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  a  concen- 
tration of  power  with  respect  to  credit,  the 
issue  of  new  securities,  and  other  financial 
operations.  There  was  no  evidence,  it  said, 
of  an  abuse  of  this  power  (as  related  to 
certain  specified  operations),  but  the  exist- 
ence of  it  was  fraught,  with  peril  to  our 
institutions.  Many  recommendations  were 
made,  and  these  were  embodied  in  two  very 
long  bills,  one  relating  to  national  banks, 
and  the  other  to  the  stock  exchanges  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere. 

Parts  of  the  bill  concerning  national 
banks  ought  to  be  enacted.  They  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  borrowing  of  a  bank's, 
funds  by  its  officers,  the  participation  of 
banks  or  their  officers  in  stock  promotions 
or  underwritings,  and  certain  other  prac- 
tices which  had  already  been  disapproved 
by  sound  public  opinion.  They  seek  also  to 
compel  incorporation  of  clearing  house 
associations  as  to  which,  however,  there  is 
room  for  argument.  Congress  is  asked  to 
force  incorporation  of  stock  exchanges  (the 
committee  having  in  mind  the  exchange  in 
New  York)  by  forbidding  the  transmission 
by  mail,  telegraph  or  telephone,  of  any  news 
concerning  the  transactions  of  an  exchange 
that  is  not  incorporated.  At  the  same  time 
the  proposed  bill  provides  that  incorpora- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  numerous,  re- 
strictions concerning  exchange  methods. 
These  restrictions  tend  to  promote  pub- 
licity and  to  prevent  certain  abuses  of 
speculation.  One  of  them  requires  brokers 
to  exact  a  margin  of  at  least  20  per 
cent.  The  penalties  proposed  for  violation 
of  the  law  are  severe.  For  example,  "any 
person"  who  sends  by  mail  a  letter,  or  even 
a  newspaper,  conveying  information  as  to 
sales  on  an  unincorporated  exchange  may  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years!  Such  abuses  as 
are  found  in  stock  exchanges  should  be  at- 
tacked in  some  other  way. 
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J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.'s  statement  is  a 
memorable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  controversy.  We  regret  that  the  limits 
of  our  space  permit  no  more  than  a  brief 
reference  to  it.  The  concentration  to  which 
the  committee  objects.,  it  insists,  is  due  to 
our  antiquated  banking  system  and  to  well 
known  economic  laws.  The  need  and  advan- 
tages, of  cooperation  are  pointed  out.  There 
are  forcible  answers  to  much  that  was  pub- 
lisht  later  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 
We  have  been  imprest  by  the  firm's  criti- 
cism of  the  assertion  in  the  resolution, 
under  which  the  committee  acts,  that  it  is 
"generally  believed  that  these  groups  of 
financiers  are  enabled  to  create  panics."  The 
firm  expresses  regret  that  a  belief  "so  in- 
credible and  abhorrent"  as  one  that  "the 
panic  of  1907  was  due  to  the  machinations 
of  certain  powerful  men  should  for  a 
moment  have  found  lodgment  anywhere." 
So  do  we.  A  great  many  persons,  however, 
do  now  believe  that  the  panic  was  so  caused. 
Their  belief  is  due  in  part  to  the  attitude 
of  i  majority  of  this  committee  and  to  as- 
sertions made  in  Washington  before  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  committee's  in- 
quiry was  adopted. 

Financial  Notes 

Imports  free  of  duty  in  1912,  those  from 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  included,  amounted 
to  $1,084,000,000,  or  54Ms  per  cent  of  all 
the  imports. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  pension  fund  it  is  shown 
that  the  disbursements  in  1912  were  $358,- 
780,  against  $281,457  in  1911. 

Mr.  Herrick,  Ambassador  to  France, 
says  that  our  farmers  would  gain  more 
than  $200,000,000  a  year  in  interest 
charges  by  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural credit  societies.  The  average  rate 
paid  on  farm  loans  here,  is  8%  per  cent, 
while  it  is  only  4%  per  cent,  in  Europe. 

Issues  of  new  securities  in  1912,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, amounted  to  $2,253,587,300,  against 
$1,730,487,720  in  1911,  and  $1,518,272,000 
in  1910.  Capital  raised  by  railroad  and  trac- 
tion companies  amounted  to  $1,101,961,800, 
and  the  issues  of  industrial  corporations 
were  $1,151,625,500. 
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The  New  Cabinet 

President  Wilson  could  not  well 
have  avoided  giving  Mr.  Bryan  an  in- 
vitation to  enter  his  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Bryan,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  has 
thrice  been  the  nominee  of  his  party 
for  the  Presidency.  On  this  account 
and  for  other  reasons  he  has  in  recent 
years  been  the  most  prominent  Demo- 
crat in  the  United  States.  If  he  had 
not  been  asked  to  become  Secretary 
of  State,  a  great  number  of  Demo- 
crats would  have  been  offended.  He 
has  been  accustomed  to  criticize  the 
course  of  his  party  in  Congress.  At 
times  he  has  sought  vigorously  to 
shape  that  course.  In  the  Cabinet  he 
will  refrain  from  making  such  at- 
tempts, and  harmony  may  thus  be 
promoted.  There  are  predictions  that 
he  will  soon  be  in  conflict  with  his 
chief  on  questions  of  policy.  We  are 
by  no  means  confident  that  these  pre- 
dictions will  be  fulfilled.  While  we 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bryan  as  to 
some  of  his  financial  beliefs  and  theo- 
ries— which,  of  course,  will  now  be 
laid  aside — or  concerning  his  views 
about  the  Philippines,  we  are  glad  to 
express  our  conviction  that  he  will 
continuously  exert  his  influence  to 
promote  international  peace  and  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  arbitration.  He  desires  peace  as 
earnestly  as  Mr.  Taft  desired  it,  and 
he  will  be  as  ready  as  Mr.  Taft  was 
to  support  the  agencies  by  which 
peace  may  be  preserved.  His  policy 
with  respect  to  Mexico — and  in  this 
he  will  represent  the  President — will 
be,  we  are  confident,  like  that  of  Mr. 


Taft,  and  we  expect  to  see  him  and 
the  President  going  as  far  as  Mr. 
Taft  went  in  seeking  comprehensive 
peace  agreements  with  other  great 
nations.  We  regret  that  he  has  op- 
posed what  the  hostile  critics  of  it 
have  called  the  "dollar  diplomacy.' ' 
There  is  much  to  commend  in  such 
diplomacy.  Our  fiscal  experiment  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  an  example  of  it. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  McAdoo,  who  has  had  little 
to  do  with  politics,  brings  to  his  office 
a  lawyer's  training,  supplemented  by 
exceptional  executive  ability,  shown 
in  the  direction  and  completion  of  a 
great  work  with  which  his  name  will 
always  be  associated.  He  has  earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  our 
most  eminent  financiers.  He  is  sane 
and  competent.  Mr.  Redfield,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  adds  to  an  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years  in  manufacturing 
an  exceptional  familiarity  with  tariff 
questions  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  management  of  large  corpora- 
tions, of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  trus- 
tee. Mr.  McReynolds,  the  new  Attor- 
ney General,  is  qualified  by  his  serv- 
ice, as  a  special  assistant  of  his  pre- 
decessor, in  the  prosecution  of  im- 
portant suits  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
As  to  his  ability  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt. .  Mr.  Hueston,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  recently  chan- 
cellor of  a  thriving  university,  has 
been  connected,  as  a  prominent  offi- 
cer, with  several  institutions  in  which 
agriculture  is  taught.  His  record  indi- 
cates that  he  is  specially  qualified  for 
the  place.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
now  publicly  expresses  his  respect  for 
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the  veteran  who  preceded  him  and  his 
appreciation  of  that  veteran's  work. 

Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  recently  urging  his  friends 
in  Congress,  we  understand,  to  vote 
for  two  battleships  instead  of  one. 
Here  he  may  be  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  was  saying  a  few  days 
ago  that  our  country  should  set  an 
example  by  beginning  the  work  of 
disarmament.  Mr.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  a  strong  man 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Several  of  the  commission's  re- 
ports and  decisions  upon  important 
questions  were  written  by  him.  We 
understand  that  his  opinions  as  to 
conservation  and  other  subjects  with 
which  his  department  is  concerned 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, a  distinguished  lawyer  who  has 
had  judicial  experience,  is  an  inti- 
mate and  trusted  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent. As  to  his  ability  and  sound 
judgment  there  is  no  question,  and  in 
all  probability  he  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tory Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Burleson, 
Postmaster  General,  has  served  in 
Congress  for  fourteen  years.  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  head  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  began  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing as  a  coal  miner,  and  for  several 
years  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Coal  Miners'  National  Union.  For 
two  terms  he  has  been  in  Congress, 
where  he  has  sought  to  procure  the 
passage  of  bills  relating  to  working- 
men. 

While  its  quality  is  still  to  be  test- 
ed, we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  Cab- 
inet as  a  good  one.  The  members  of 
it  are  comparatively  young ;  the  aver- 
age of  their  ages  is  less  than  fifty- 
one  years.  There  are  indications  that 
they  will  work  harmoniously  in  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  their  party  and 
their  chief. 

For  Disarmament 

We  have  elsewhere  reported  the 
Greek  victor.,  in  the  capture  of  Ja- 
nina.  It  is  of  great  importance,  but 
not  of  so  great  importance  as  is  the 
military  stress  in  Germany  and 
France. 

Germany  announced  a  large  in- 
crease of  her  standing  army.  Then 


France  followed  with  three  years  in- 
stead of  two  for  her  conscripts — and 
all  young  men  are  conscripts.  Now 
Germany  decides  to  spend  half  a  bill- 
ion dollars  more  on  defense  and  pay 
for  it  in  war  taxes,  a  fearful  burden. 
France  accepted  her  added  burden 
as  with  smiles  of  glory,  but  Germany 
groans  but  submits,  and  fails  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  Prussian  loan. 
With  this  fresh  imposition  she  fears 
financial  panic  and  the  check  of  her 
industrial  growth.  The  burden  to 
France  will  be  very  heavy,  and  the 
Socialists  are  beginning  to  grumble. 
And  this  oppressive  burden  is  all  un- 
necessary; neither  Germany  nor 
France  wants  war. 

The  inspired  German  journals  say 
it  is  all  because  of  the  rise  of  a  new 
Slav  foe,  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  allied  Slav  States  which  have 
shown  such  military  genius.  Their 
confederacy  alters  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  danger  of  Ger- 
man against  Slav  is  dreaded.  We  do 
not  believe  it,  tho  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  in  a  war  in  which  Germany 
might  be  involved  with  Russia  aided 
by  France  and  the  Balkan  powers, 
Austria  could  give  little  aid,  being 
taken  up  with  her  own  difficulties, 
with  Bosnia  rebellious ;  and  that  Italy 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  True,  if 
Germany  or  Russia  should  seek  war, 
but  why  should  they?  It  is  their  own 
matter;  they  can  prevent  it;  why  not 
suppose  the  sky  should  fall? 

This  is  the  time  for  a  constructive 
peace  policy  by  the  United  States.  It 
will  not  be  enough  for  President  Wil- 
son and  Secretary  Bryan  to  do  what 
President  Taft  tried  to  do  with  the 
arbitration  treaties  and  failed;  that 
of  course.  But  they  are  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  present  to  the  nations  a  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  The 
United  States  has  refused  to  engage 
in  this  rivalry.  It  will  not  build  two 
dreadnoughts..  England  will  readily 
join  us  in  the  next  Hague  Confer- 
ence, or  before,  in  asking  the  nations 
to  do  themselves  the  favor  of  reduc- 
ing instead  of  increasing  their  sui- 
cidal waste  of  war  in  times  of  peace. 
Here  is  room  for  leadership  and  serv- 
icj  and  glory. 
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When  Our  Resources  Are  Gone 

The  cost  of  living  has  struck  the 
well-to-do.  The  price  of  gasoline  has 
doubled  and  is  still  soaring.  The  latest 
statistics  of  highway  homicides  do 
not  show  yet  any  marked  decrease  of 
the  death  rate  among  pedestrians,  but 
that  ma}'  be  expected  to  appear  later. 
As  for  tne  curtailment  of  other  pleas- 
urable activities  maintained  by  gaso- 
line, that  also  may  be  anticipated. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  reported  to  have 
remarked  that  he  would  enj  oy  a  motor 
boat  this  summer,  but  that  fuel  will 
probably  be  too  expensive  for  him  to 
afford  it. 

Doubtless  some  trust  or  other  will 
be  held  responsible  for  this  restric- 
tion of  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich, 
.but  they  will  be  mistaken  if  they  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  that 
cause.  Gasoline  is  going  up  really  be- 
cause the  supply  of  crude  oil  is  run- 
ning low.  We  all  remember  how 
wrong-headed  we  were  when  we  attrib- 
uted the  advancing  prices  .  of  beef- 
steak and  ham  to  meat  trusts  and 
packing  houses.  It  turned  out  tnat  the 
real  cause  of  the  advance  was  a  short- 
age of  meat  stock  on  the  hoof. 
Ranches  had  been  going  out  of  the 
cattle  business.  The  ranges  had  been 
fenced  off  and  devoted  to  intensive 
farming.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  and 
is,  that  the  good  old  cowboy  days, 
with  butcher  shop  prices  to  suit,  will 
never  come  back.  JNor  will  farmers 
ever  again  raise  oxen,  but  will  sell 
their  male  calves  for  veal.  Mankind 
must  look  into  a  limitless  future  of 
less  steak  and  more  beans.  Something 
very  like  this  gustatory  calamity  is 
surely  now  falling  upon  the  "car 
class."  Like  the  "walking  class"  it  is 
face  to  face  with  an  actual  shortage 
of  the  stuff  it  wants.  No  restraint  of 
"the  restraint  of  trade"  will  help  the 
matter.  Beeves  and  hogs  and  gasoline 
are  not  adequately  produced,  and  ap- 
parently they  can't  be,  any  more. 

Is  this  mock  tragedy  or  the  real 
thing?  We  are  afraid  that  it  is  a  first 
chapter  of  the  real  thing.  Less  than  a 
generation  ago  the  world  regarded 
the  natural  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties at  man's  disposal  as  inexhausti- 


ble. That  the  plains  and  pampas  of 
South  and  North  America  could  ever 
be  other  than  a  boundless  pasture 
was  inconceivable.  That  the  mills  and 
mountains  of  these  continents  could 
ever  be  stripped  and  desolated  like 
the  hills  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  that 
once  were  of  matchless  beauty,  was 
beyond  belief.  That  the  iron  and  the 
copper,  the  coal  and  the  oil  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  could  ever  be  ex- 
hausted, was  a  nightmare.  But  men 
who  so  thought  have  lived  to  encoun- 
ter another  thought  that  was  "com- 
ing" to  them,  tho  they  did  not  know 
it. 

The  cheerful  optimist  who  "thinks 
that  he  thinks"  is  still  as  ready  as 
ever  he  was  to  demonstrate  that  all 
fear  of  actual  suffering  because  of  in- 
adequate raw  material  for  men's 
mills  and  his  stomach  is  groundless 
and  absurd.  He  reminds  us  that 
science  has  not  begun  to  master  the 
possibilities  of  production  by  highly 
artificial  processes.  The  inexhaustible 
free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  can 
be  fixt  and  turned  into  the  soil  for 
the  production  of  such  crops  as  no 
"natural"  farmer  ever  imagined. 
Meat  and  grain  will  some  day  be 
"made"  as  well  as  "grown."  Electric- 
ity will  do  so  much  work  for  us  that 
we  shall  have  to  kill  time,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on. 

We  say  that  this  particular  kind 
of  an  optimist  thinks  that  he  thinks. 
Actually  he  does  not  think,  and 
if  we  understand  him,  he  can't 
think.  Quite  true  it  is  that  science 
enables  us  to  do  amazing  things,  and 
may  enable  us  to  do  things  yet  more 
wonderful.  But  how?  Not  by  wishing 
them,  or  willing  them,  or  calling  them 
into  existence  from  the  void.  We  do 
astonishing  things  by  the  aid  of 
science  only  if  we  have  most  compli- 
cated and  costly  mechanisms  and 
combinations  of  material  to  do  them 
with.  What  shall  the  free  nitrogen 
profit  us  if  we  run  short  of  the  chemi- 
cal substance  wherewith  to  entice  and 
fix  it?  How  shall  we  "make"  food- 
stuifs,  and  wood,  and  textiles,  in- 
stead of  growing  them,  if  we  lack  any 
one  of  the  raw  materials  entering 
into   the   sum    of   ingredients?   How 
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shall  our  work  be  done  by  electricity 
when  iron  and  copper  are  no  longer 
to  be  had  in  commercial  quantities? 
Isn't  it  about  time  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  all  this  talk  about  substituting 
artificial  for  natural  products  is  noth- 
ing but  the  same  world-old  nonsense 
that  mankind  has  fooled  itself  with 
from  the  beginning,  about  the  possi- 
bility of  making  something  out  of 
nothing? 

We  are  genuinely  and  profoundly 
glad  that  the  "car  class"  has  got  to 
pay  top  prices  for  gasoline.  The  shock 
of  the  experience  may  possibly  help 
the  twentieth  century  business  hus- 
tler to  realize  what  the  stupid  and 
wicked  waste  of  natural  resources  is 
doing  for  us — and  to  us. 

Temptations 

There  is  an  old  petition,  often  re- 
peated, and  often  without  thought, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  There 
have  been  publisht  during  the  past 
week  two  notable  reports  of  the  temp- 
tations into  which  people  are  led. 

One  of  these  investigations  is  by  a 
woman  who  has  been  deputed  to  visit 
the  homes  of  New  York  policemen,  to 
see  whether  they  appear  to  be  living 
decently  on  the  wages  given  them  by 
the  city.  Especially  she  has  visited 
the  homes  of  the  younger  married  po- 
licemen, who  enter  the  service  with  a 
salary  of  $800.  She  has  talked  with 
their  wives,  has  seen  their  homes,  has 
studied  their  expenses,  and  she  finds, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  that  there 
is  no  sign  of  graft.  They  live  very 
cheaply.  Their  uniforms  and  dues 
cost  them  about  $200  the  first  year. 
For  six  or  eight  years  they  are  likely 
to  be  in  debt,  and  they  seek  the  posi- 
tion because  it  is  permanent  and 
promises  a  pension.  That  is  evidence 
in  favor  of  a  general  pension  system. 
As  young  children  come  the  expense 
is  increased.  But  the  evidence  shows 
that  they  are  honest,  manly  men,  and 
that  whatever  the  temptation  to  seek 
unworthy  methods  of  increasing  their 
income,  they  do  live  honestly,  and  in 
the  first  years  with  difficulty,  within 
their  income  except  for  debt. 

The    other   investigation   is   being 


carried  on -in  Chicago  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  girls  employed  as  clerks. 
Particularly  the  question  of  wages  is 
raised,  and  the  possibility  of  living 
honestly  on  the  wages  given.  Both 
girls  and  employers  have  been  ques- 
tioned. 

The  girls  are  of  two  classes,  those 
that  live  at  home  and  those  that  have 
no  home  and  live  in  rented  rooms. 
The  wages  of  young  errand  girls, 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  begin  at 
three  dollars  a  week.  These  girls  all 
live  in  their  homes.  They  are  protect- 
ed at  home  and  are  young  and  under 
no  special  added  temptation.  Their 
wages  are  a  valued  addition  to  the 
family  income.  As  they  grow  older 
their  wages  rise  to  five,  eight  or  ten 
dollars.  There  are  employers  who  will 
employ  only  girls  living  at  home, 
where  their  wages  help  to  support  the 
household.  If  the  family  has  other 
wage  earners,  they  are  under  no  spe- 
cial temptation  beyond  that  of  their 
own  frivolity.  But  the  case  is  other- 
wise with  those  who  live  by  them- 
selves in  a  hired  room.  Then,  while 
possibly  they  can  keep  soul  and  body 
together  on  five  dollars,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  attractive  clothes  which 
their  work  requires  and  which  a  girl 
loves,  on  that  wage.  Beyond  question 
many  go  astray,  for  they  have  to  re- 
sist constant  temptations.  It  is  for 
these  that  society  should  care,  both 
by  seeing  to  it  that  living  wages  are 
assured,  and  also  that  by  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  or  otherwise,  large  buildings 
are  provided  in  which  homeless  girls 
can  have  decent  rooms  at  a  cheap 
rate  and  where  they  will  be  properly 
protected.  This  is  a  crying  need  in  a 
hundred  cities.  As  we  are  having 
women's  hotels,  so  we  need  women's 
apartment  houses  to  match  the  Mills 
hotels  for  men. 

National  Quarantine 

The  new  Governor  of  New  York 
State  is  reported  by  the  daily  press 
to  be  considering  seriously  the  ques- 
tion of  putting  the  administration  of 
the  quarantine  of  the  port  of  New 
York  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Undoubtedly  a  move  in 
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this  direction  is  proper  and  is  in  line 
with  recent  advances  in  sanitary 
matters  and  will  do  good  in  every 
way.  There  are  now  but  two  cities  of 
the  country — New  York  and  Boston 
— in  which  the  control  of  quarantine 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities.  In  recent  years  one  after 
another  the  ports  of  coast  line  sea 
and  gulf  have  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  control  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  none  of 
them  have  had  any  reason  to  regret 
it.  On  the  contrary  there  has  been  a 
feeling  of  security  engendered  by  this 
action  which  of  itself  means  much, 
and  all  those  who  are  authorities  in 
sanitation  have  welcomed  this  trans- 
fer from  local  to  national  control. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine appointed  a  committee  some 
time  ago  to  investigate  the  question 
of  having  the  port  of  New  York  in 
all  quarantine  matters  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  government, 
and  the  recent  report  of  that  com- 
mittee adduces  all  the  reasons  for 
which  the  change  should  be  made  and 
makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable.  At  the  present  time 
all  the  other  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  principal  port  of  the 
country  except  quarantine  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Few  realize  to  how  many  depart- 
ments of  our  municipal  marine  sta- 
tion federal  control  extends.  Military 
protection  against  foreign  invasion  is 
of  course  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Besides  this  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
the  port,  of  the  examination  of  pilots, 
and  of  course  of  the  protection  of  the 
country  against  the  entrance  of  un- 
desirable immigrants  as  far  as  that 
can  be  secured.  Besides,  it  has  charge 
of  the  drainage  and  lighting  of  the 
port.  Such  questions  as  those  of  the 
length  of  piers,  the  erection  of 
bridges  across  the  North  River,  the 
maintenance  of  the  channel,  are  all 
under  federal  control. 

It  is  almost  an  anomaly  then  to 
have  the  protection  against  invasion 
by  epidemic  disease  from  abroad  in 


the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  As 
has  been  said,  this  is  absolutely  the 
only  detail  of  the  administration  of 
the  port  still  under  local  officials.  As 
is  pointed  out  by  the  committee  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
this  is  exactly  the  one  department  in 
which  local  control  carries  with  it 
most  disadvantages  and  dangers.  Ef- 
fective quarantine  is  much  better 
established  and  maintained  by  spe- 
cially trained  scientific  experts,  ap- 
pointed for  life  and  certain  of  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior  and 
efficient  service,  than  by  appointees 
who  may  change  with  every  political 
alteration  of  the  State  administra- 
tion. It  is  eminently  desirable  that  the 
position  of  Health  Officer  of  the  Port 
should  be  taken  out  of  politics.  We 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  our 
health  officers  in  the  past  and  they 
have  given  such  efficient  service  as 
to  make  their  departments  models  in 
many  ways.  It  is  perfectly  possible, 
however,  at  any  time  that  thru  local 
political  influence  some  one  should  be 
appointed  to  the  position  quite  in- 
capable of  filling  it.  The  office  makes 
special  demands  on  the  administra- 
tive ability  as  well  as  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  individual  who 
holds  it.  Only  a  really  big  man,  and 
even  he  must  be  especially  gifted,  can 
hold  it  successfully  now  that  the 
quarantine  of  the  port  has  become 
such  an  immense  undertaking  involv- 
ing so  much  responsibility. 

Besides,  it  is  quite  unfair  that  New 
York  State  should  be  asked  to  pay  the 
whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  our  quar- 
antine here.  The  quarantine  protects 
not  alone  ourselves,  but  the  whole 
country.  There  is  more  danger  of  the 
invasion  of  epidemic  disease  from 
abroad  thru  New  York  because  of  the 
large  number  of  immigrants  that 
come  thru  this  port  and  our  world 
wide  commerce  than  anywhere  else. 
The  budget  for  next  year's  expendi- 
tures is  over  $2,300,000.  That  expense 
should  be  shared  by  the  100,000,000 
of  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  not 
be  borne  by  the  less  than  10,000,000 
in  New  York.  Other  States  recognized 
this  in  handing  over  their  quarantine 
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to  the  general  Government  and  New 
York  should  now  do  the  same  thing. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  before  long 
Boston  also  will  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  federal  control  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system, 
and  then  we  shall  have  the  whole 
quarantine  of  the  country,  as  it 
should  be,  entirely  under  the  national 
Government. 

In  recent  years  the  public  health 
service  has  proved  its  efficiency  in 
quarantine  and  sanitary  matters. 
What  has  been  accomplished  for  New 
Orleans  is  a  typical  example  of  what 
can  be  achieved  and  what  confidence 
is  aroused  by  federal  control.  It  is  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  that  we 
owe  the  cleaning  up  of  the  Canal 
Zone  at  Panama  and  the  changing 
of  what  was  the  pest  hole  of  the 
tropics  to  what  is  almost  a  health  re- 
sort. The  death  rate  of  the  Canal 
Zone  is  now  below  that  of  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  country,  even  those  that 
were  supposed  to  be  most  healthy, 
and,  while  the  age  of  its  inhabitants 
makes  the  conditions  particularly 
favorable  to  health,  experience  in  the 
past  has  shown  what  almost  infinite 
possibilities  for  ill  health  even  for 
the  young  and  strong  and  vigorous 
Panama  may  present.  The  change  to 
federal  control,  then,  would  seem  not 
only  to  be  justified  by  the  matter  of 
expense  and  other  reasons,  but 
actually  to  be  demanded  on  the  score 
of  efficiency,  security  and  the  definite 
placing  of  responsibility  where  the 
best  guarantees  for  its  fulfilment  can 
be  given. 

For  Restraint  of  Marriage 

If  we  are  to  have  laws  for  the  re- 
straint of  marriage  they  should  not 
be  enacted  ignorantly  or  by  a  trick. 
Legislation  by  a  trick  does  not  pay, 
and,  fortunately,  is  not  often  possible, 
particularly  since  various  interests 
have  agents  at  Washington  and  at 
State  capitals  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
on  projected  legislation.  In  this  coun- 
try the  trick  usually  is  to  put  incon- 
spicuously in  a  bill  a  provision  which 
would  not  be  allowed  if  it  were  ob- 
served. In  the  British  Parliament  one 


way  is,  to  send  out  notices  to  mem- 
bers of  a  party  to  be  all  on  hand  and 
spring  a  vote  when  the  other  side  can 
be  caught  napping. 

A  bill  was  the  other  day  put  thru 
the  lower  House  of  Congress,  almost 
unobserved  and  unopposed,  and  with- 
out any  public  hearing  in  committee, 
that  we  believe  could  not  have  past  if 
its  purpose  were  known.  It  forbade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  mar- 
riage of  any  white  person  to  any 
negro,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malay  or 
Hindu,  but  not  American  Indian.  The 
penalty  for  contracting  such  a  mar- 
riage would  be  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  two  years  or  a  fine  of  $500, 
or  both,  and  the  marriage  shall  be 
null  and  void.  If  the  parties  should 
go  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  married,  on  their  return  they 
would  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
and  the  marriage  annulled. 

We  trust  no  such  bill  can  pass  the 
present  Senate,  and  it  surely  ought 
to  be  vetoed  by  any  president.  It  is 
a  law  against  human  liberty  in  a 
matter  of  bare  prejudice  of  caste. 
It  is  not  a  law  against  passion  or 
illicit  relations,  but  against  decency 
and  morality  in  the  relations  of 
sex. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
children  of  a  white  man  or  woman 
with  a  negro  or  Mongolian  are  as 
likely  to  be  decent  or  moral  as  are 
those  of  a  white  or  a  negro  or  a 
Mongolian  couple.  Further,  this -and 
similar  laws  in  the  States  are  directed 
chiefly  against  marriages  of  white 
people  with  mulattos  or  quadroons  or 
others  with  a  smaller  trace  of  negro 
blood  who  would  largely  pass  for 
white,  for  Spaniards  or  Creoles  or 
Italians.  This  shows  that  the  purpose 
is  to  maintain  caste  supremacy,  to 
humiliate  those  who  have  any  negro 
blood. 

Most  unfortunately  in  a  number  of 
Northern  States  laws  against  inter- 
marriage have  been  introduced.  Some 
of  these  Western  States  fear  Mongo- 
lians will  corrupt  the  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  We  are  especially  sur- 
prised that  such  decent  States  as 
Kansas  and  Iowa  should  allow  such  a 
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bill  to  pass  thru  its  Assembly,  and  we 
would  warn  other  States  against  the 
effort  to  meddle  with  what  is  none  of 
their  business. 

The  Two  Parades 

Last  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  inaugurated,  and 
a  long-drawn-out  parade  occupied  for 
hours  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  curb 
to  curb,  and  only  the  sidewalks  were 
given  over  to  the  spectators. 

The  day  before  was  the  women's 
parade.  The  police  gave  them  no  pro- 
tection. The  crowd  of  people  filled  the 
street  from  curb  to  curb  as  well  as 
the  sidewalks,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
lane  cleared  by  the  Fort  Myer  cav- 
alry, thru  which  the  women  painfully 
forced  their  way,  sometimes  not  able 
to  walk  more  than  two  abreast.  And 
the  suffrage  parade  was  beautiful, 
when  one  could  see  it,  excellently 
thought  out,  artistic,  and  well  carried 
out,  dignified  and  impressive ;  beauti- 
ful floats,  fine  color  effects,  handsome 
banners,  a  credit  to  those  who  had 
planned  and  arranged  everything, 
with  the  stamp  of  women's  thought 
all  over  it.  That  it  should  not  have 
been  accorded  the  common  courtesy 
of  a  right  of  way  was  no  reflection 
on  the  parade  itself,  but  on  the  miser- 
able inefficiency  or  mischievous  mal- 
ice of  the  police  of  the  city,  who  will 
have  to  suffer  for  it,  if  Congress  has 
its  way.  The  cause  is  likely  to  be  ad- 
vanced as  much  by  its  harassments 
as  it  would  have  been  by  its  full  ar- 
tistic display.  The  American  sense  of 
fair  play  must  be  aroused  by  perse- 
cution, and  win  championship  out  of 
indifference  or  hostility. 

The  Spirit  o£  the  Age 

The  other  day  we  happened  upon 
a  news  item  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  So 
and  So,  who  had  been  a  United  States 
district  attorney,  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
against  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
had  resigned  his  office  and  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  Blank  & 
Blank  for  the  practice  of  law.  The 
news  item  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  So  and  So  would  spe- 


cialize in  cases  arising  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  significance  of  that  news  item 
is  in  the  last  sentence.  Mr.  So  and 
So  has  presumably  become  exception- 
ally familiar  with  decisions  and  pre- 
cedents connected  with  pure  food 
legislation;  he  knows  the  cunning 
sophistications  resorted  to  by  delib- 
erate violators  of  the  law ;  he  knows 
how  the  law  may  most  successfully 
be  attacked  and  the  points  where  the 
cases  of  violators  are  most  in  need  of 
strengthening.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge,  acquired  in  the  service  of 
the  people,  he  is  now  about  to  "spe- 
cialize in  cases  arising  under  the 
law." 

Does  this  mean  that  he  is  now 
about  to  give  his  matured  powers  to 
the  effort  to  secure  progressive  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  vending  of  necessary  foods 
and  drugs?  Possibly,  but  if  that  be 
his  aim  we  might  reasonably  expect 
him  to  remain  in  the  Government 
service,  becoming  continually  more 
efficient  in  the  enforcement  of  higher 
standards  as  he  gathered  experience 
in  his  office.  As  a  prosecutor  his  place 
will  be  filled,  and  the  Government  will 
employ  his  successor  to  prevent  adul- 
teration and  punish  offenders. 

Yet  obviously  he  does  not  expect 
to  be  idle;  and,  since  he  will  not 
be  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the 
law,  the  only  other  way  in  which  he 
can  "specialize  in  cases  arising  under 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act"  will 
be  in  defense  of  those  charged  with 
violating  it,  frequently  with  deliber- 
ate, cold-blooded  intention,  actuated 
by  mercenary  motives.  In  fact,  every- 
one will  understand  that  this  news 
item  is  evidently  an  advertise- 
ment holding  out  the  services  of  a 
specially  trained  advocate  to  those 
who  for  sinister  reasons  have  need  of 
just  such  knowledge  and  abilities,  and 
to  very  few  others. 

Will  this  attorney  be  widely  and 
severely  censured  for  his  changed  at- 
titude toward  a  vital  statute?  Will  his 
friends  regard  him  with  aversion  and 
treat  him  with  coldness?  Will  public 
morality  sustain  a  shock,  as  tho  it  had 
discovered  a  traitor  to  public  wel- 
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fare?  The  questions  scarcely  need 
answer.  His  friends  will  congratulate 
him  and  wish  him  good  fortune 
(which  may  mean  ill  fortune  to  many 
thousands),  and  other  persons  will 
look  upon  it  as  quite  the  natural 
thing  to  do  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  "getting  it."  He  will  still  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  and  respectable 
member  of  society,  and  there  will  be 
no  general  feeling  that  his  weekday 
work  and  his  Sunday  conscience  can- 
not live  together  in  mutually  amiable 
toleration.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
some  cranky,  hypercritical  soul  may 
reject  the  common  standard  and  in- 
sist that  morally  this  man  is  equally 
guilty  with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
destroying  health,  and  sometimes  life, 
for  what  is  to  be  gained  thereby,  and 
who  are  fortified  in  malevolent  prac- 
tices by  the  cunning  of  just  such 
"specialists  in  cases  arising"  under 
this  and  other  laws. 

And  that  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  us.  This  picture  of  the  people 
dancing  around  the  image  of  a 
golden  calf  set  up  in  the  midst  of 
them  is  typical  of  the  moral  blindness 
with  which  we  are  afflicted  and  which 
is  the  prolific  source  of  the  material 
evils  of  which  we  complain.  When 
condemnation  of  the  prostitution  of 
ability  to  the  service  of  wrongdoing 
is  as  spontaneous  as  condonation  is 
now,  then  the  New  Jerusalem  will  be 
in  sight. 

British  Opium  in  China 

The  history  of  opium  is  a  long  one, 
reaching  from  the  time  when  with  it 
Hercules  put  to  sleep  the  three  heads 
of  Cerberus.  The  later  history  of  it 
has  been  a  sad  one,  for  it  has  not 
only  been  the  curse  of  the  Far  East, 
as  alcohol  has  been  of  the  West,  but  it 
has  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  and 
even  war  between  the  greatest  of 
pagan  and  the  greatest  of  Christian 
empires,  in  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  all  wrong  and  China  all  right. 

That  long  quarrel  is  now  near  its 
end,  but  still  sympathy  must  go  more 
to  China  than  to  Great  Britain.  Brit- 
ish India  supplies  the  opium  of  the 
world,  as  our  Southern  States  supply 


the  cotton.  By  far  the  largest  part  of 
this  product  is  exported  to  China  for 
the  purpose  of  debauching  its  people. 
But  a  very  large  part  of  the  income 
of  the  Indian  budget  is  derived  from 
opium;  and  therefore  the  Indian 
Government,  and  the  British  behind 
it,  have  not  wished  this  trade  re- 
duced. China,  however,  knows  the  ter- 
rible nature  of  the  use  of  opium,  and 
has,  at  last,  forbidden  the  growth  of 
the  poppy  by  her  own  farmers,  and 
has  secured  a  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain under  which  the  amount  of  opium 
imports  shall  be  progressively  re- 
duced. At  the  same  time  she  has 
closed  shops  and  resorts  for  the  sale 
or  smoking  of  opium,  and  forbids  and 
punishes  its  use.  It  was  in  1906  that 
the  crusade  against  opium  began, 
with  the  decree,  and  with  provisions 
annexed,  requiring  the  vice  to  be  ut- 
terly eradicated  in  ten  years  and  im- 
portation to  cease.  The  republic  dis- 
qualifies all  opium  smokers  from 
holding  office  or  voting. 

Of  course  it  would  do  no  good  to 
forbid  the  production  of  native 
opium  if  foreign  opium  could  be 
freely  admitted.  In  1907  another 
agreement  made  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  imported  opium  depend  on 
the  Chinese  good  faith  in  reducing  the 
production  of  native  opium;  and  in 
1911  a  further  agreement  allowed  any 
province  which  entirely  supprest  pro- 
duction to  forbid  admission  to  im- 
ported opium.  The  purpose  on  both 
sides  was  to  put  an  end  finally  to  the 
use  of  the  drug ;  but  it  left  open  the 
question  whether  China  really  did  her 
part  faithfully.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment did  its  part  strictly.  It  bought 
all  the  opium  produced,  and  sold  it, 
only  to  the  amount  agreed  on,  to  Brit- 
ish merchants,  who  took  it  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai.  Meanwhile  the 
price  of  opium  rose  immensely,  and 
the  Indian  Government  received  a 
higher  profit  on  a  reduced  amount, 
and  the  merchants  bought  to  the  limit 
as  a  gambling  venture. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  desperately  in  ear- 
nest to  do  what  nobody  believed  it 
could  do,  and  what  no  nation  has  done 
in  the  suppression  of  alcoholic  bever- 
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ages.  This  year  the  opium  brought  to 
the  Chinese  ports  cannot  be  sold.  The 
amount  in  storage  there  is  valued  at 
from  $60,000,000  to  $75,000,000,  on 
which  the  banks  have  loaned  money 
to  the  merchants  at  high  interest.  Im- 
mense losses  are  sure  to  follow,  un- 
less, as  the  merchants  request,  Great 
Britain  tries  to  force  China  to  forbid 
exclusion  ot  opium  irom  tne  prov- 
inces. The  consuls  are  besieged  to 
make  protests  to  Peking,  and  appeal 
for  help  is  made  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  London.  It  has  been  even  urged 
tnat  the  .British  Government  snould 
buy  the  opium  and  relieve  the  mer- 
chants. 

But  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
world  is  with  China,  and  it  is  sure 
that  the  British  Parliament  would  not 
approve  any  attempt  to  help  the  mer- 
chants at  the  expense  of  China — so 
much  has  the  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  grown  in  international  af- 
fairs. Tne  merchants  ran  their  own 
risks,  and  we  observe  that  they  get 
little  sympathy  in  the  English  jour- 
nals publisht  in  the  East.  It  is  be- 
lieved and  hoped  that  China  will  per- 
sist in  her  effort  to  save  her  people; 
and  her  success  in  stamping  out  this 
terrible  evil  might  well  encourage 
Western  nations  to  do  as  much.  Par- 
ticularly do  we  commend  the  example 
of  the  provinces  of  China  to  the  at-, 
tention  of  such  of  our  prohibition 
States  as  Kansas  and  Maine,  which 
hope  to  get  from  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress a  constitutional  law  allowing 
them  to  forbid  the  admission  of  al- 
coholic liquors,  such  as  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  from  a  Republican 
Congress* 

In  Brief 

Auction  catalogs  make  interesting  read- 
ing, in  their  errors  as  well  as  in  their 
information.  In  one  book  list  before  us  we 
read,  among  the  works  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Hunting  the  Grisly.  Yet  the  ex-President  is 
not  a  morbid  writer.  In  the  same  catalog 
we  read  the  title  of  a  certain  little  master- 
piece translated  from  the  Provencal  as 
Aucassin  and  Picolette.  One  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  the  heroine  is  not  re- 
lated to  Peregrine  Pickle — a  character 
named  in  at  least  one  eighteenth  century 
translation   of   Smollett  into   French,  "Sir 


Williams  Pickle/'  But  most  diverting  of  all 
the  catalog  misprints  is  that  which  gives 
as  the  author  of  a  list  of  plays  one  Colley 
Cribber.  This  is  a  mistake  with  a  sting  in 
its  tail! 

We  wonder  if  the  Irish  of  Ireland  are 
good  Catholics.  Hear  what  their  leader  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Dillon,  said  at  the  third 
reading  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill : 

We  Irish  Catholics  are  Free  Churchmen  to  tbo 
tips  of  our  fingers.  We  are  Free  Churchmen  in 
principle,  and  we  are  against  establishment  and 
state  endowment.  ...  In  supporting  our  friends 
in  Wales  we  are  carrying  out  the  very  principles 
which,  if  the  occasion  arose  to-morrow,  would 
guide  us  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  our 
own  Church. 

That  is  fine;  and  we  seem  to  remember  sim- 
ilar expressions  from  archbishops  in  this 
country.  But  what  says  the  Syllabus  of 
Pope  Pius,  IX?  We  read  this  as  one  of  the 
condemned  propositions:  "Ecclesia  a  Statu, 
Status  ab  Ecclesia  sejungendus  est;"  "That 
the  Church  should  be  separated  from  the 
State,  the  State  from  the  Church."  Dillon 
glories  to  his  finger-tips  in  the  condemned 
proposition. 

The  facts  given  as  to  the  working  of  the 
suffrage  laws  of  Louisiana  illustrate  the 
suppression  of  the  negro  vote  in  the  entire 
State.  The  city  of  Shreveport  has  14,000 
colored  citizens.  Of  these  only  thirty-nine 
had  been  qualified  to  vote.  When  they  came 
to  vote  each  one  was  told  that  his  name  was 
not  on  the  poll-book,  and  that  he  must  go 
to  the  courthouse  and  get  a  certificate  and 
attach  it  to  his  ballot.  This,  of  course,  made 
it  easy  in  counting  the  ballots  to  see  how 
they  had  voted. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Alfred  Noyes,  the 
English  poet,  visiting  us  and  lecturing  on 
poetry.  He  has  somewhat  surprised  his 
hearers  by  saying  that  in  England  there  is 
a  tendency  to  forget  Wordsworth  and  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning  and  follow  after  new 
gods;  that  poets  seize  the  torch  only  to  be- 
labor with  it  those  from  whom  they  take 
it,  and  then  dance  down  to  posterity  in  a 
blaze  of  Bengal  lights;  and  that  the  visitor 
to  this  country  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Victorian  poets  are  still  honored.  Whom 
can  he  mean  to  attack?  Can  it  be  Kipling? 

The  Filipinos  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
opprest.  Our  tyrannical  government  there 
has  not  prevented  the  Speaker  of  their  As- 
sembly from  sending  a  message  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  asking  of  him  the  fulfilment  of 
the  pledge  of  the  Democratic  platform  for 
independence.  We  shall  see;  certainly  not 
in  the  special  session  which  will  be  given  up 
to  the  tariff. 
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There  must  be  no  more  "movies"  and 
magic  lantern  shows  exhibited  in  Catholic 
churches,  says  a  late  decree  from  the  Vati- 
can. The  reason  given  is.  that  these  edifices 
are  "dedicated  to  God,  and  in  them  are  cele- 
brated the  divine  mysteries,  and  the  faith- 
ful are  lifted  to  celestial  and  supernatural 
things,"  and  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  should 
be  turned  to  "scenic  performances,  even  tho 
proper  and  pious."  Yet  they  are  a  great  at- 
traction to  young  folks. 

It  is  an  important  announcement  made  by 
Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  who  succeeds  Am- 
bassador Reid  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  the  City 
College  is  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  have 
branches  in  other  boroughs  of  the  city  be- 
sides Manhattan,  and  to  enlarge  its  courses 
of  instruction  and  develop  into  a  university. 
It  will  have  the  support  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation equal  to  those  of  half  a  dozen  States. 

For  their  part  in  rebellion  not  one  man 
who  took  up  arms  in  our  Civil  War  was 
executed.  Jefferson  Davis  was  spared  and 
set  free.  Already  in  Mexico  the  President, 
Madero,  and  one  of  his  brothers  have  been 
killed,  and  the  Vice-President.  Were  any  one 
inclined  to  write  a  Sentimental  Journey 
thru  our  neighbor  republic,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  begin,  as  did  Laurence  Sterne,  "They 
order  this  matter  better''  in  Mexico. 

Is  it  a  good  sign  that  meetings  of  college 
graduates  should  be  called  "smokers"? 
Could  not  a  less  vulgar  name  be  found  for 
them?  Do  we  not  remember  the  statistics 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  not  very 
long  ago  which  showed  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  college  students  who  got  the 
highest  marks  were  non-smokers,  while 
about  70  per  cent  of  students  with  the  low- 
est marks  were  smokers? 

We  are  not  imprest  by  the  literature  of 
the  Luther  Burbank  Society,  which  is  seek- 
ing members  at  $100  each  to  raise  a  fund 
to  help  Mr.  Burbank's  investigations.  The 
society  promises  Mr.  Burbank's  book  with 
his  autograph,  and  one  of  its  stories  is  of 
the  production  of  corn  16  feet  high  and  with 
thirty-two  ears. 

The  amazing  German  scheme  of  military 
expenditure  for  the  next  year,  a  full  half 
billion  dollars,  is  enough  to  frighten  the 
taxpayer  and  might  justify  revolution. 
France  has  to  follow  Germany,  but,  as  we 
write,  our  Congress  will  give  no  heed  to 
the  folly  which  multiplies  battleships,  to 
protect  us  against  an  invasion  from  the 
planet  Mars. 


Can  it  be,  is  it  credible,  that  the  Metho- 
appointed  to  investigate.  Jonah's  whale 
that  corrupt  the  orthodoxy  of  the  faithful, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  concern  is  actually 
writing  such  books?  Prodigious  !  So  say  min- 
isters in  South  Jersey,  and  a  committee  is 
appointed  to  investigate.  Jonah's  whale 
must  be  protected. 

The  Webb  liquor  act  is  beginning  to 
work.  We  have  reports  from  several  pro- 
hibition States  of  consignments  of  liquor 
arrested,  and  cases  are  sure  to  go  to  the 
courts  for  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act.  If  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  for 
the  "general  welfare"  of  the  people  can  be 
sufficiently  stretched  it  will  stand. 

Of  Joaquin  Miller's  home,  ten  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  he  told  a  visitor:  "As  you 
know,  I  live  on  the  Hights — I  spell  it  with- 
out an  e  to  save  ink  and  time" — a  very 
good  reason — high,  hight.  That  e  has  no 
business  there,  and  already  we  have  got 
quite  used  to  dropping  it,  as  one  of  these 
days  we  shall  drop  the  ugly  gh. 

A  physical  sign  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  China  in  a  year  is  noted  by  an 
American  who,  on  his  return  after  an  ab- 
sence of  five  years,  remarks  that  he  has  not 
seen  in  Shanghai  a  single  Chinese  with  a 
queue.  They  are  gone  as  badges  of  Manchu 
servitude;  and  European  dress  is.  rapidly 
being  assumed. 

Does  economy  require  the  reissue  of  half 
cents,  as  a  bill  which  past  the  House  re- 
quires? They  think  so  in  England,  where 
last  year  7,669,760  brass  farthings  came 
from  the  mint,  and  a  farthing  is  half  a 
cent. 

The  Hungarian  half  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire is  more  progressive  than  is  the  Ger- 
man half.  Its  lower  House  of  Parliament 
has  voted  to  give  the  suffrage  to  a  consider- 
able class  of  women. 

President  Taft  retires  to  a  five  thousand 
dollar  post,  and  his  private  secretary  gets  a 
twenty  thousand  dollar  salary  in  insurance. 
But  there  is  honor  in  a  university  profes- 
sorship to  balance  it. 

John  Morley  gave  some  pretty  frank 
talk  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day. 
Said  he,  "One  might  as  well  talk  to  the 
House  of  Lords  about  land  as  to  a  butcher 
about  Lent." 

President  Wilson  deserves  only  praise  for 
refusing  to  give  his  time  to  hearing  applica- 
tions for  office,  and  referring  applicants  and 
their  friends  to  the  heads  of  departments. 


Austria  and  the  Balkan  Alliance 


By  Andrea  S.  Tsanoff 


LThe  approaching  end  of  the  Balkan  war  will  open  a  new  phase  of  the  Near  Eastern  Question, 
in  which  Austria's  claims  will  be  sure  to  play  a  leading  part.  The  following  article  is  of  interest, 
as  it  reflects  the  estimate  in  which  Austria  is  held  by  the  Balkan  people,  who  regard  her  as  the  evil 
genius  of  their  alliance.  The  writer  is  competent  to  speak  for  his  nation  on  this  subject.  Educated 
at  Amherst,  and  Cornell,  he  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  preaching  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  to  his 
country.  His  experiences  in  the  United  States  of  America  made  him  u  pioneer  champion  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Balkans.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament,  for  twenty- 
two  years  professor  in  the  American  Institute  at  Samokov,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  editor  of 
the   Philippopolis   Zornitza,   the  oldest  Bulgarian  paper. — Editor.] 


Last  October,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Balkan  war.  Count  von  Berchtold,  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
told  the  Bulgarian  Government  that 
the  territorial  integrity  of  European 
Turkey  would  be  preserved  irrespec- 
tive of  the  actual  outcome  of  the  then 
impending  struggle.  When,  ignoring 
this  threat,  the  Balkan  allies  began 
the  war,  and  the  whole  world  was 
amazed  at  their  whirlwind  campaign, 
Austria  alone  (and  perhaps  one  other 
power)  failed  to  share  in  the  joyous 
astonishment  with  which  civilized 
humanity  watched  the  Turk's  exit. 
During  the  peace  negotiations  at 
London,  Austria,  and  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance behind  Austria,  set  in  operation 
the  entire  apparatus  of  diplomatic 
intrigue,  to  postpone  the  surrender  of 
the  Moslem.  And  now  when,  com- 
pelled to  resume  the  war,  the  allies 
are  writing  Finis  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  is  Austria  again  who 
remains  the  evil  genius,  seeking  to 
frustrate  the  Balkan  coalition  by  con- 
triving Albanian  questions  in  the 
west  and  Rumanian  dangers  to  the 
north.  The  Viennese  press  has  sought 
to  offset  the  harrowing  record  of  Mo- 
hammedan atrocities  by  circulating 
libelous  legends  of  Servian  outrages 
in  Macedonia.  So  cunningly  indeed 
has  the  Austrian  editor  played  his 
part  that  many  well-meaning  persons 
have  come  to  see  in  the  Government 
of  Vienna  the  civilizing  agency  in  the 
Balkans;  so  that  even  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, H.  A.  Gibbons,  for  ex- 
ample, could  ask  the  American  pub- 
lic to  comprehend  and  sympathize 
with  Austria's  Balkan  policy. 

That  policy  remains  now  as  the 
most  sinister  factor  in  the  whole  Bal- 
kan situation,  threatening  complica- 
tions fraught  with  the  gravest  possi- 


bilities. It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to 
inquire  into  the  motives  of  that  pol- 
icy, and  to  examine  briefly  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  Austria  and  of  the  Bal- 
kan Alliance  to  hold  council  over  th<2 
conquered  lands  and  to  decide  who 
should  rule  and  where. 

The  lands  liberated  and  held  by  th6 
Balkan  Alliance  are  lands  which  the 
allies  have  inhabited  ever  since  Bal- 
kan history  began  to  be  written, 
Twelve  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers 
tilled  that  rich  soil,  and  for  fifteen 
generations  the  tide  of  Turkish  bar- 
barism exhausted  itself  in  keeping  ua 
submerged.  While  Western  Europe 
saw  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
and  modern  culture,  we  kept  the  Mos- 
lem busy  reconquering  us.  And  now 
when,  by  joint  gigantic  effort,  we 
have  rolled  the  Turk  back  to  Asia,  is 
Austria  going  to  step  in  and  rob  us 
of  the  liberty  which  is  the  fruit  of 
our  late  victory? 

"Show  me  one  case,"  Gladstone  de- 
clared, "where  Austria  ever  did  good 
to  any  people."  In  the  Balkans  Aus- 
tria has  ever  played  the  part  of  a  vul- 
ture. No  country  has  proclaimed  the 
Turkish  statu  quo  so  loudly  as  Aus- 
tria; no  country  has  so  cynically  vio- 
lated it  when  opportunity  offered. 
Ever  since  the  Slavs  saved  Vienna, 
Austria  has  watched  the  retreating 
Turk  and  marked  her  road  to  the 
Aegean  Sea.  But  what  are  her  his- 
torical, ethnic,  or  ethical  rights  in  the 
Balkans?  She  never  owned  a  square 
foot  of  the  territory  now  contested ; 
the  only  Austrians  there  are  consuls 
and  military  attaches  and  spies.  The 
time  has  passed,  moreover,  when  Aus- 
tria can  pretend  to  play  the  role  of 
missionary  of  civilization  in  the  Bal- 
kans. The  Sofia  Government,  which 
supports  Turkish  schools  in  Bulgaria, 
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and  whose  treatment  of  the  Moham- 
medan population  has  been  such  that 
they  have  constantly  supported  Bul- 
garia in  her  present  war  with  Islam, 
has  little  good  to  learn  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vienna,  which  suppresses 
Bohemian  schools  and  which  has 
made  its  own  Slavonic  constituents 
its  hottest  enemies. 

A  single  look  at  the  map  of  Europe 
will  show  the  necessity  of  an  Adri- 
atic outlet  for  Servia.  Every  pound 
of  trade  which  Servia  exports  to 
Western  Europe 
has  to  go  either 
to  or  thru  Vien- 
na. The  recent 
Viennese  enthusi- 
asm over  Alba- 
nian liberty  is 
merely  Austria's 
plan  of  retaining 
Servia  in  this 
economic  vassal- 
age. It  may  be 
that  the  natural 
port  for  the  king- 
dom of  Servia  is 
the  Bosnian  Ra- 
gusa  and  not  the 
Albanian  Du- 
razzo.  But  it  was 
precisely  Aus- 
tria's appropria- 
tion of  the  two 
Servian  prov- 
inces in  1908 
which  shut  Ser- 
via from  Ragusa 
and  so  compelled 
her  to  seek  an 
Adriatic  window 
further  south.  It 

is  a  double  stroke  which  Vienna  at- 
tempts now — to  checkmate  Servia's 
advance  to  the  sea  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  in  Albania  another  Balkan 
province.  For  only  lunatics  can  fail 
to  grasp  what  sort  of  an  Albania  is 
being  concocted  in  Vienna — a  discor- 
dant, chaotic  Albania,  which  will 
speedily  call  for  Austria's  pacifying 
offices. 

And,  while  the  Albanian  question 
is  fomented  to  frustrate  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  Viennese  diplomacy 
pulls  the  wires  that  will  rob  Greece 
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of  the  Aegean  Islands,  thus  also  sav- 
ing for  future  dispensation  another 
possible  staircase  to  Asia  Minor. 
Even  in  the  same  manner  is  rising 
Bulgaria  to  be  humbled  by  Rumanian 
compensations.  The  question  of  re- 
warding Rumania  for  remaining  neu- 
tral in  a  war  in  which  neutrality  was 
the  very  least  which  the  allies  could 
expect  from  a  civilized  nation  needs 
no  discussion  here.  But  Austria's  cun- 
ning is  significant.  By  the  same 
scheme   Bulgaria   is   being   harassed 

and  Rumania's 
eyes  are  turned 
away  from  the 
provinces  o± 
Tra  n  s  1  y  v  ania 
and  Bukowina, 
where  the  double 
monarchy  is  sys- 
tematically sup- 
pressing the  na- 
t  i  v  e  Rumanian 
population. 

Turkey  is  the 
Sick  Man,  whom 
Austria  has  not 
wished  to  die 
until  she  could 
bury  him  in  her 
own  back  yard. 
But  Austria's 
type  of  doctor- 
ing suggests  also 
the  motive  of 
self-preservation. 
For  Austria- 
Hungary  herself 
is  the  next  Sick 
Man  of  Europe. 
Eleven  million 
Germans  try  to 
rule  twenty-four  million  Slavs  by 
methods  which  make  the  Slavic  prov- 
inces of  Franz  Josef  resemble  Otto- 
man vilayets.  When  one  remembers 
that  the  Balkan  Alliance  is  predomi- 
nantly Slavic,  and  that  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Croatia  and  Dalmatia 
belong  geographically  and  ethnically 
within  the  Balkan  Alliance,  another 
reason  becomes  obvious  why  Austria 
seeks  to  thwart  the  racial  aspirations 
of  her  own  two  dozen  million  Slavs 
by  trampling  in  the  dirt  the  South- 
Slavic  coalition  in  the  Balkans. 
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But  precisely  on  that  account  the  Entente  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Balkan  Alliance  comes  forth  as  a  Their  deepest  desire  is  for  peace; 
strong  factor  for  true  European  they  have  fought  this  agonizing  war 
peace.  Only  the  continued  power  of  in  order  that  anarchy  may  end  in  the 
the  Balkan  coalition  can  put  an  end  Balkans  and  peace  begin.  It  behooves 
to  the  peace-menacing  Near-Eastern  America,  champion  of  world  peace, 
Question.  Today  the  Balkan  nations  to  recognize  in  the  United  States  of 
demand  the  recognition  of  their  al-  the  Balkans  her  first  European 
lied  sovereignty,  political  and  eco-  daughter,  for  the  new  Bulgaria  owes 
nomic.  Tomorrow  they  will  hold  the  much  to  American  influences  and  ex- 
balance  of  power  between  the  Triple  ample. 

Philippopolis,  Bulgaria. 

The  Silver  Tea-Set 

By  Gertrude  Huntington  McGiffert 

The  worth  of  things  lies  not    within  themselves 
But  in  such  thoughts  as  they  do  move  us  to. 
A  trifle  made  by  fond  remembrance  dear 
The  costliest  substitute  cannot  replace. 
How  personal  the  dower  of  the  dead! 
Their  relics  virtue  have  and  things  they  loved 
A  sanctity  that  fain  would  move  our  tears, 
And  so  remembers  us  of  their  sweet  charm 
We  cannot  credit  matter  outlives  soul. 

Thus  hath  this  Silver  Service  potency 

That  doth  avail  to  keep  tradition  green, 

Like  as  a  symbol  past  from  sire  to  son. 

And  she  who  last  reigned  o'er  it,  queen  of  queens — 

I  used  to  think  I'd  paint  her  as  she  sat 

Behind  the  Silver  Tea-set  pouring  tea. 

She  always  looked  as  she  had  just  stepped  down 

From  a  great  portrait  in  the  billiard  hall. 

Her  white  hair  fell  in  curls  each  side  her  brow 

Whereon  was  sweetly  written  "Motherhood" ; 

Brave  eyes  she  had  and  gentle  courtly  mien, 

And  she  was  stately  as  she  should  command. 

I  was  not  quite  afraid  of  her,  but  kept 

My  childish  eyes  upon  her  steadfastly. 

Famed  was  her  household  for  its  gracious  ways 

(And  every  day  there  were  sweet  rusks  for  me). 

We  drank  from  rare  blue  cups  that  somehow  seemed 

Insignia  of  caste  and  like  herself 

The  fit  associate  of  patriots. 

I  never  see  blue  porcelain  anywhere 

But  brings  beloved  figures  from  the  past, 

Old  feasts  and  frolics,  voices  long  since  hushed, 

Bright  bubbling  kettle,  scent  of  steaming  tea, 

And  visions  of  the  faces  at  the  board. 

Thus  did  her  children's  children  homage  pay, 

And  with  their  tea  they  drank  her  faith,  her  pride 

A  glad  and  daily  sacrament  of  love. 

New  York  City. 


The  Gilds  of  New  Clairvaux 

The  Country  Problem  Studied  as  the  Story  of   Eternal    Democracy 

By  E.  P.  Pressey 

[Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Pressey's  article,  "How  Idealists  Colonized  a  Hill  Country," 
publisht  December  5,  1912,  on  the  interesting  experiment  in  community  living  which  he  is  con- 
ducting   in    Massachusetts. — Editor.] 


New  Clairvaux  has  succeeded,  in  a 
great  degree  which  seemed  hardly 
possible  a  dozen  years  ago,  in  reviv- 
ing the  eternal  gild  spirit.  It  was 
felt  that  cooperation  was  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  redemption  of 
the  country  town,  but  that  "coopera- 
tion" was  no  magic  word  to  conjure 
by.  When  exaggerated,  unnatural  in- 
dividualism and  all  varieties  of  the 
social  disease,  egoism,  are  rife,  gen- 
eral cooperation  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected after  merely  saying:  Come, 
let  us  cooperate.  "First  comes  the 
blade;  then  the  ear;  and  finally  the 
full  corn."  The  revival  of  the  gild 
spirit  and  method  is  the  -sum  and 
substance  of  the  mastery  of  coopera- 
tion. 

To  know  this  definitely  one  must 
first  go  over  that  part  of  the  eternal 
story  which  is  concerned  with  the 
power  of  the  gild  in  the  development 
of  our  race  until  now.  After  that  we 
can  talk  more  convincingly  of  New 
Clairvaux. 

"Gild"  is  the  oldest  social  word  in 
our  language.  It  means  a  meal,  the 
social  act  of  two  or  more  persons 
breaking  bread  together.  This  is  the 
historic  rock  of  modern  democracy. 
The  word  was  further  associated 
early  with  covenants,  "ath  and  wed," 
between  persons  breaking  bread  to- 
gether and  perhaps  solemnizing 
agreements  with  blood  sacrifice.  A 
still  further  development  of  the 
primitive  gild  was  the  "frith  bohr," 
or  peace  pledge,  taken  by  groups  of 
strong  men  in  a  community  to  regu- 
late and  reduce  communal  disorder. 

The  same  word,  "wedding,"  in  the 
Saxon  language  expresses  the  sacred 
agreement  between  husband  and  wife 
and  covenanted  comrades  in  arms  or 
any  public  offices.  Further,  an  element 
of  blood  kinship,  of  still  more  primi- 
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tive  origin,  enters  into  the  relation- 
ship. The  earliest  Saxon  communities 
were  still  living  in  blood  related  clans. 
Agreements  were  of  the  nature  of 
family  obligations,  confirmed  by  oath 
and  "wedding"  and  witnessed  by  the 
kindred.  All  the  feelings  of  "blood 
thicker  than  water"  and  awe  of  re- 
ligious mystery  were  forces  in  the 
crystallization  of  the  gilds  into  a  so- 
cial system. 

And  while  we  wonder,  the  past  still 
flows  by,  an  uninterrupted  vision  of 
continuous  brotherhoods  and  transi- 
tions to  greater  brotherhoods,  the 
lesser  being  taken  up  into  the  greater 
gild.  The  common  meal  of  the  early 
Teutons  became  the  symbol  of  every 
form  of  association  in  war  and  peace. 
Both  temporary  and  permanent  un- 
dertakings were  organized  by  it.  The 
mystery  of  every  craft  was  enlarged 
by  it.  Around  it  grew  the  lore  of  gods 
and  heroes.  Severally  these  first  fra- 
ternities were  conservative  of  all  the 
good  of  the  old  times  and  steadily 
added  to  it  until  they  came  up  against 
the  greater  mystery  of  Christianity 
and  were  partially  dissolved  in  its 
light. 

Again  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
gilds  reappear  with  Christian  habili- 
ments of  saints  to  take  the  place  of 
pagan  demigods;  pageants  on  patron 
saints'  days  in  place  of  sacrifices  on 
gods'  days;  and  gild-hall  feasts  of 
gild  brothers  and  their  families  in 
scarlet  livery  for  the  most  ancient 
covenant  of  gild  mates.  The  institu- 
tion became  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Still  the  medieval 
gild  was  not  final.  It  only  contained 
the  working  machinery  of  secular 
democracy  for  which  we  value  it. 

As  we  trace  the  growth  of  the 
gilds  down  thru  the  Middle  Ages  we 
see  more  and  more  the  influence  of 
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Christianity  upon  the  everyday  mat- 
ters which  it  found  already  in  the 
world,  upon  trade  and  work,  pleasure, 
government  and  the  social  fabric. 
The  tendency  all  the  time  is,  while 
sanctifying  the  very  bond  which  held 
the  clan,  to  lift  it  to  national  uses, 
and  thru  the  nations  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  world.  The  gild  of  Saint 
Thomas  or  Saint  George,  which  pa- 
raded the  street  in  scarlet  livery  and 
emblems  which  were  masterpieces  of 
craftsmanship  on  Corpus  Christi 
Day  and  enacted  scenes  from  the 
Crucifixion,  or  at  Christmastide  the 
story  of  the  shepherds,  or  at  sundry 
times  the  Creation  or  some  Bible 
drama,  were  not  very  different  from 
those  processions,  from  pagan  times 
immemorial,  expressing  the  life  in 
common,  except  that  they  incorpo- 
rated male  and  female,  rich  and  poor, 
tribesman  and  alien,  into  one  com- 
munion. 

When  these  gilds  became  strong 
enough  they  were  commissioned  by 
the  king's  government  to  keep  the 
local  peace.  Thus  the  bailiff  and  the 
reeve  were  representatives  of  both 
natural  and  constituted  government. 
The  local  gild  defined  in  its  by-laws 
the  standards  of  weight  and  measure 
and  the  quality  of  materials  used  in 
all  the  trades,  and  sent  its  own  seal- 
ers about.  It  made  a  standard  for 
fences,  regulated  the  driving  of  cattle 
on  the  public  lands,  established  a  law 
for  hunters,  with  reeves  in  each  de- 
partment to  enforce  the  same.  It 
standardized  workmanship  and  even 
required  new  dwellings  to  come  up  to 
the  architectural  dignity  of  that 
stage  of  civilization.  The  gild  in  re- 
turn for  all  its  privileges  dealt  kindly 
with  the  poor. 

The  gild's  poor  law  was  often  com- 
pendious, covering  all  the  functions 
of  insurance  against  accident,  pov- 
erty and  old  age.  Besides,  the  gild 
administered  bequests  and  raised 
funds  by  trade  in  real  estate  and  cat- 
tle to  provide  dowries  for  indigent 
girls  and  trades  for  indigent  boys,  as 
well  as  to  supply  a  loan  fund  to  start 
young  householders  in  agriculture. 

Each  occupation  had  its  own  roll  of 
requirements,  under  the  gild  system 


of  society.  This  roll  went  into  the 
technical  details  of  the  occupation 
and  was  called  the  "mystery."  Among 
the  most  perfectly  kept  rolls  from 
,quite  ancient  times  were  the  crafts 
"mysteries."  In  these  wonderful  rolls, 
besides  matters  already  mentioned, 
were  the  lists  of  tools  required  to  be 
owned  by  every  journeyman  and 
master  craftsman,  in  order  further 
to  effectualize  the  law  of  good  work- 
manship. Preeminent  among  the 
crafts  "mysteries"  was  that  of  the 
masons.  This  was  the  most  highly 
internationalized  also.  It  had  worked 
out  the  most  perfect  discipline  in  its 
fellowship,  by  making  every  fellow 
at  home  among  fellow  masons  in 
every  city  of  Christendom.  Of  all  the 
gilds  the  masons  gave  themselves 
most  devotedly  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  almost  like  bands  of  devotees 
or  artists  with  a  single  aim.  It  was 
by  them  that  the  cathedrals  were 
built,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
religious  orders  and  the  Church, 
backed  by  the  vision  of  faith  and 
faithfulness  of  the  common  people. 
One  thing  was  not  included  in  the 
roll,  or  "mystery."  There  was  a 
mystery  within  the  "mystery"  and 
that  was  the  experience  of  the  mas- 
ters who  in  every  city  and  hamlet 
gave  the  savor  of  consummate  art  to 
everything  medieval.  This  was  taught 
by  word  of  mouth.  And  when  the 
gilds  were  broken  up,  as  in  England 
by  the  Tudors,  it  began  to  be  lost. 

There  is  just  one  more  important 
strand  in  the  rope  which  joins  the 
ancient  neighborhood  life  with  the 
modern.  And  that  is  the  connection 
of  the  gild  with  the  parish  church 
and  the  New  England  country  town. 
The  medieval  and  ancient  gild  osten- 
sibly devoted  itself  to  some  religious 
work  just  as  the  most  primitive 
pagan  gilds  had  done  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  Now  the 
vow  of  the  gild  was  to  build  a  chapel 
or  to  keep  the  feast  and  pageant  of 
the  patron  saint.  Usually  if  the  gild 
was  wealthy  enough  it  was  to  sup- 
port a  priest  as  its  own  religious  ad- 
viser, and,  if  not,  to  supply  a  fund  in 
cooperation  with  the  nearest  church 
or  chapel.  Sometimes  the  gild  donated 
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the  furniture  of  the  church  or  con- 
tributed the  workmanship  of  some 
part  of  the  building.  In  general,  the 
central  purpose  of  the  gild  was  to  pro- 
mote instruction  in  religious  tradi- 
tions and  to  keep  quick  the  sense  of 
reverence  for  noblest  things.  In  one 
breath  the  gilds  were,  thru  the 
Scripture  shows,  moralities  and 
brilliant  processions,  the  moving  pic- 
ture of  their  age  and  the  lineal  pro- 
genitors of  the  New  England  town 
democracy. 

We  found  the  times  ripe  for  a  new 
"togetherness,"  a  hunger  for  the 
common  meal.  So  for  a  decade  we 
preached  this  gospel  in  fifty  com- 
munities; spent  self  and  substance 
exemplifying  it  in  one.  Not  every  one 
believed,  but  the  seed  sown  is  now 
bearing  abundant  fruit. 

There  is  probably  no  community  in 
which  the  gild  spirit  has  been  recov- 
ered so  rapidly  as  in  Montague  under 
the  initiative  of  New  Clairvaux.  A 
dozen  years  ago  the  only  mutual  as- 
sociations of  a  non-sectarian  nature 
were  a  literary  club  of  some  twenty 
years'  standing,  with  a  dozen  active 
members  and  which  is  still  agoing, 
and  a  cooperative  creamery,  which 
failed  after  a  brilliant  record  of  a 
few  years.  Now  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  a  complete  list,  including  the 
numerous  tentative  movements  to  get 
together  for  group  interests.  An  ob- 
servant and  social  Englishman,  Cap- 
tain Ellis,  who  is  familiar  with  va- 
ried parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world  and  who  passed  last  winter 
here,  exprest  his  bewilderment  at 
the  innumerable  committee  meet- 
ings during  an  average  Montague 
week.  The  town,  in  short,  has  been  for 
some  years  busily  resolving  itself 
into  gilds  which  in  due  process  in- 
volve themselves  into  one  great  gild, 
The  Town.  Twice  at  least  last  sea- 
son the  gilds  joined  in  a  gen- 
eral function  representing  every 
creed,  race  and  condition;  once  to 
celebrate  the  musical  pageant,  The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  again  in 
a  monster  Giving  Festival,  Christmas 
week.  In  both  instances  every  school 
child  and  young  person  in  town  had 
active  parts  and  a  large  group  of 


committees  of  parents  and  citizens 
directed.  Young,  old  and  middle- 
aged  worked  and  afterward  danced 
together.  There  were  those,  more  ac- 
tive in  these  folk  entertainments  di- 
rectly than  myself,  who  came  and  con- 
gratulated me,  a  quiet  spectator,  say- 
ing: "This  is  the  outcome  of  New 
Clairvaux."  I  introduced  the  Giving 
Festival  in  much  its  present  form  and 
interested  practically  the  whole 
town  in  it,  in  1899  and  in  1900.  The 
citizens  from  time  to  time  since  then 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  some 
form  of  a  town  Christmas  less  satis- 
factory, and  last  year  revived  the 
Giving  Festival  with  wonderful 
choral  singing  and  splendid  features, 
exhibiting  real  growth  in  ten  years  in 
community  spirit. 

During  the  past  year  "The  Village 
Committee"  of  gild  union  has  given 
a  wonderful  reproduction,  out  of 
doors,  of  Shakspere's  "As  You  Like 
It,"  and  published  a  little  weekly 
penny  sheet,  "The  Montague  Calen- 
dar," besides  causing  two  public  ser- 
vice corporations  to  treat  the  public 
considerately. 

The  Montague  gilds  I  have  thought 
of  in  three  groups,  which  I  have 
imagined  in  their  future  development 
ideally  represented  with  headquar- 
ters around  the  village  common,  in 
something  like  the  plan  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The  relation 
of  this  diagram  to  the  present  facts 
is  not  at  first  glance  apparent.  I  will 
explain.  The  gild  headquarters  here 
shown  are  actual  or  attempted  solu- 
tions of  problems  of  country  life  rep- 
resented as  facing  each  other  on  the 
main  village  square,  as  well  they 
might  if  we  were  to  start  building 
now,  giving  forethought  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age  to  architectural  plan  to  the 
village  "forum,"  however  modest  and 
inexpensive  the  buildings. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is 
the  group  of  public  buildings  and 
the  gilds  most  closely  associated  with 
their  service.  The  buildings  are  of 
any  form  or  size,  but  are  given  a 
community  bond  and  dignity  by  a 
uniform  pillared  arcade  joining  all  in 
a  single  front.  The  Folk  Gild  is  our 
gild  union,  "The  Village  Committee." 
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Sub-gild  of  this  is  the  Dramatic 
Committee,  which  runs  the  Village 
Stage.  The  Players  Gild  has  not  yet 
been  born,  but  should  be  the  outcome 
of  the  work  of  the  Dramatic  Commit- 
tee, providing  a  modest  headquarters 


cation  of  churches  under  proportional 
material  surroundings  and  organic 
relationship  to  the  whole  community. 
I  would  not  have  any  overweening 
steeples  in  this.  The  town  hall  crowns 
this  facade  with  its  tower  and  bears 
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for  the  care  of  stage  properties  and 
for  a  homey  workshop  for  the  play- 
ers. The  Village  Gymnasium  is  the 
property  of  the  Young  Men's  Club. 
The  Pool  has  not  yet  been  realized, 
but  "The  Village  Committee"  has 
provided  for  a  skating  pond.  This 
arrangement  of  churches  in  an  over- 
churched  town  I  believe  would  do 
more  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom 
than  would  the  subscription  to  one 
creed.  I  see  no  harm  in  the  multipli- 


the  village  clock  and  bell,   and  the 
flag. 

On  the  southeast  side  of  the  com- 
mon, on  a  spacious  green,  is  the  twen- 
tieth century  school,  together  with  the 
educational  and  humanizing  gilds.  We 
have  tentatively  organized  a  commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  Mothers'  Gild  in  co- 
operation with  the  school.  An  agri- 
cultural high  school  under  a  board  of 
town  trustees  for  several  years  un- 
successfully    superseded     the     New 
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Clairvaux  Plantations  and  Crafts 
School,  occupying  quarters  in  the  vil- 
lage school,  the  Grange  hall  and  the 
New  Clairvaux  Village  Shop,  witn 
land  donated  by  the  town.  The  indi- 
cations now  are  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture will  next  be  taken  up  by  a 
gild  or  gilds  for  fostering  agriculture. 
The  Grange,  while  important,  must 
be  classed  with  the  purely  social  gilds, 
with  ideals  leaning  to  the  soil.  The 
Education  Gild  does  not  actually  ex- 
ist. It  is  a  union  of  members  of  the 
school  board  past  and  present  and  of 
teachers  and  parents.  It  provides  a 
home  for  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  a  ciubroom. 
The  Health  Gild  provides  headquar- 
ters for  the  board  of  health  and  a 
town  dispensary,  with  offices  of  all 
the  local  doctors,  and  conducts  a 
short  course  of  lectures  on  health  and 
sanitation  of  farmhouses  annually. 
This  also  is  a  dream.  The  Religious 
Gild  provides  a  home  for  a  non-sec- 
tarian ministry-at-large  for  saving 
work  and  play  from  irreligion,  for 
uplifting  community  life  and  poli- 
tics, the  role  undertaken  now  for  a 
dozen  years  by  New  Clairvaux.  The 
Strangers'  Giid  has  been  several 
times  attempted  under  the  names  of 
New  Clairvaux  Lodge,  etc.,  to  pro- 
vide strangers  and  sojourners  who 
want  it  a  share  in  the  best  country 
life.  It  was  hoped  perhaps  to  solve 
the  old  problem  of  the  small  country 
hotel,  supported  in  the  main  by  a 
liquor  nuisance.  A  public-spirited 
citizen  of  another  Massachusetts 
town  solved  the  problem  by  endow- 
ing an  inn  at  his  native  village.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling  at  large  that 
something  of  this  kind  can  be  done; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ulti- 
mately the  Strangers'  Lodge  will  be- 
come a  permanent  and  much  prized 
institution,  both  for  its  moral  and 
business  effects. 


•  The  southwest  side  of  the  common 
is  the  bazar.  Here  are  connected  by 
one  covered  walk  all  the  business 
places.  New  Clairvaux  initiated  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in  Monta- 
gue, which  has  shaped  itself  into  a 
number  of  strong  gilds  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  town  in  a  business 
way.  The  oldest  and  largest  of  these 
is  the  Montague  Arts  and  Crafts,  for- 
merly the  New  Clairvaux  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society.  This  is  just  as  active 
as  ever,  with  an  increase  of  business 
continually  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  membership  of  this  gild  averages 
about  thirty.  Another  of  these  gilds 
is  a  cooperative  manufacturing  soci- 
ety organized  by  a  group  of  my 
associates  in  New  Clairvaux  and  the 
Village  Shop. 

A  very  little  has  been  done  toward 
stimulating  the  farmers  to  form  in 
groups  to  spray  orchards  and  other 
crops.  Two  groups  have  been  organ- 
ized here  and  a  third  is  in  process 
of  getting  after  the  neglected  or- 
chards cooperatively.  Other  impor- 
tant gilds  in  our  scheme  were  clubs 
for  buying  groceries  and  supplies 
wholesale  and  distributing  from  a 
central  depot.  Some  groups  of  farm- 
ers have  actually  joined  in  buying 
fertilizers  and  chemicals  by  the  car- 
load. One  of  our  dreams  is  a  Thrift 
Gild  which  shall  be  both  a  mutual 
banking  concern,  serving  the  whole 
community  at  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion, and  a  board  of  receivers  for 
managing  or  advising  the  owners  of 
unsuccessful  farm  property.  Another 
gild  much  needed  is  the  Marketers' 
Gild,  employing  an  expert  general 
commissioner  for  disposing  of  farm 
produce  profitably. 

In  regard  to  the  center  of  the  dia- 
gram, we  have  a  town  band ;  we  want 
a  town  poet;  our  Folk  Gild  will  un- 
doubtedly revive  the  May  games  in 
the  spring. 

Montague,  Mass. 


Dogs  in  Town 

By  Rene  Laidlaw 

Illustrated  by  C.  R.  Weed. 


As  civilization  hardens  there  is 
less  and  less  room  for  the  horse  and 
the  dog.  Burglar  alarm  and  motor  car 
little  by  little  usurp  the  place  and 
fulfil  the  utility  of  these  old-fashioned 
animals.  Yet  we  can  never  grow  to 
love  the  man-made  inventions;  and  I 
pity  the  children  who  are  brought  up 
today  among  mechanical  toys,  instead 
of  among  animals,  as  you 
and  I  were.  Love  is  left 
out  of  the  .  machine — 
which  commands  aston- 
ishment or  appeals  to  our 
purses,  but  leaves  emo- 
tion unstirred.  That  fact 
explains  why  some  of  us 
still  cling  to  the  horse, 
figuratively,  and,  in  some 
of  our  riding,  literally, 
too;  why  we  still  breed 
dogs,  in  country  or  sub- 
urbs; and  even  crave 
dog  company  in  the  city, 
which  is  no  place  for  the 
faithful  companion  that  a  good  dog  is. 
The  city  cat  is  not  to  be  pitied  any 
more  than  the  English  sparrow  that 
she  makes  a  meal  of.  A  cat  never  be- 
comes a  part  of  its  environment,  as 
does  the  dog;  if  we 
feed  it,  or  it  can  find 
food,  it  is  as  properly 
urban  as  rural.  It  is 
even  more  character- 
istically nasty  in 
cities,  for  that  mat- 
ter. But  what  cat 
ever  became  finally 
identified  with  its 
milieu?  In  town  or 
country,  wheat  field 
or  back  yard,  this 
animal  practises  the 
odious  philosophy  of 
Felix  le  Dantec.  True, 
the  beast  seems  pecu- 
liarly  at  home   in   a 


painting  by  one  of  Holland's  Little 
Masters:  a  Metsu,  for  example.  But 
it  is,  as  often  as  not,  depicted  by  the 
painter  as  stealing  fish.  Most  justly, 
too!  It  is  quite  different  with  the 
hound.  Look  for  him  in  painting  and 
he  is  either  doing  a  dog's  work  in 
the  world,  or  lying  at  some  one's  feet, 
looking  inextinguishable  devotion. 

The  dog  must  have 
been  domesticated  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of 
years  before  his  natural 
enemy.  Either  that,  or 
the  animal  brought  to  his 
vocation  as  the  friend  of 
man  an  infinitely  greater 
capacity  for  abnegation 
and  service.  Fashions 
change,  but  not  the  loy- 
alty of  this  disinterested 
comrade.  Fashions  i  n 
dogs  change,  too;  and  at 
the  late  dog  show  in  New 
York— that  of  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club — nothing  was 
more  noticeable  than  the  utter  pass- 
ing of  such  breeds  as  the  old-time 
mastiff  and  overrated  Newfoundland. 
The  Boston  bull,  too,  has  lost,  for 
some  reason  (or  for  no  reason  at  all) , 
a  measure  of  his  vogue.  Fashions 
apply  above  all  to  ladies'  dogs — and 
perhaps  the  Bostons  have  been  almost 
a  lady's  dog.  Interesting  as  the  Chows 
are  (to  pass  on),  one  cannot  help 
thinking  them 
too  exotic  in 
all  their  quali- 
ties to  serve 
a  s  Nature's 
daily  pet. 
Women  choose 
them,  one 
fancies,  like 
parasols,  to 
h  a  r  m  o  n  i  z  e 
with  a  gown. 
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What  silky  beauty!  Yet  Chows  are 
not  contemptible  animals,  like  the 
little  creatures  with  falsetto  voices, 
that  must  be  shown  in  a  glass  case 
lest  drafts  destroy  them;  toy  dogs 
stunted  by  alcohol  in  puppyhood,  so 
rat-like  that  cats  pounce  on  them 
by  night,  if  they  so  much  as  take  the  air  un- 
guarded. In  looking  at  some  of  these  fluffy  little 
beings  one  remembers  the  lines  which  Miss 
Laurette  Taylor  speaks  in  a  new  play  by  Hartley 
Manners  called  Peg  o'  My  Heart:  "If  a  dog  has 
got  to  be  a  dog,  it's  my  opinion 
he  ought  to  look  like  a  dog.  I 
thought  yours  was  your  knittin'  till  he 
wagged  his  tail." 
For  my  part,  I  dislike  any  animal 
smaller  than  a  sprightly  wire-haired  fox-terrier.  Isn't  this  the  smallest  dog 
that  has  any  workmanlike  traits?  And  I  dislike  dogs  that  wear  sweaters  and 
ribbons  in  their  hair,  like  the  French  poodles ;  also  most  dogs  with  retrousse 
noses  that  sniff  snobbery — like  the  spaniels.  The  homeliness  of  the  Airedales 
and  Irish  terriers,  for  all  the  world  like  improvisations  out  of  rope-ends,  is  a 
part  of  their  honest  charm.  Some  say  they  are  rovers  and  fighters :  so  much 
the  more  dog  they.  These  little  vices  of 
his  aren't  the  explanation  of  the  Aire- 
dale's failure  to  carry  off  the  special 
prize  this  year,  that  he  won  in  1912, 
but  lost  the  other  day  to  a  big  bull.  At 
dog  shows  it  isn't  moral  character  that 
counts — any  more  than  elsewhere  in  the 
society  that  has  a  capital  S. 

But  the  bulldog  is,  all  the  same,  the 
dog  of  all  dogs  for  me:  and  I  am  preju- 
diced enough  to  prefer  French  bulls  to 
English.  Was  there  ever  any  animal  so  diabolically  attractive  as  a  jet  French 
bull?  Englishmen  and  Americans  are  reputed  to  be  the  dog-men  par  excel- 
lence. Yet  it  is  a  Parisian  born  and  bred  who  has  best  exprest  the  phil- 
osophy and  insouciant  humor  of  dogginess  —  Anatole  France  in  his  Pen- 
sees  de  Riquet;  and  a  Belgian  who   writes  French  is  he  who  has  written 

the  one  dog  essay  that  brings  tears  to 
my  eyes.  I  speak  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
You  know  the  passage  if  you  have  read 
the  Double  Garden: 

I  lost,  the  other  day,  a  little  bulldog.  He 
had  just  rounded  out  the  sixth  month  of  his 
short  existence.  He  had  no  biography.  His  in- 
telligent eyes  were  opened  to  regard  the  world 
and  to  love  men;  then  were  closed  again  on 
the  unjust  secrets  of  death. 

Pelleas  had  a  wide  forehead,  furrowed  and 
mighty,  like  Socrates  and  Paul  Verlaine;  and 
under  a  little  black  nose,  as  snub  as  a  dis- 
pleased affirmation,  broad,  symmetrical  jaws, 
making  his  head  a  sort  of  massy  menace:  ob- 
stinate, pensive,  triangular.  He  was  beautiful 
like  a  beautiful  natural  monster  strictly  con- 
forming to  the  laws  of  his  kind.  And  what  a 
smile   of  attentive   obligance,  of  incorruptible 
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innocence,  of  affectionate  submission,  of 
boundless  gratitude,  and  of  total  surrender, 
illumined,  at  the  least  caress,  his  adorable 
mask  of  ugliness !  Whence,  precisely,  eman- 
ated this  smile? 

I  quote  no  more — you  may  read 
Our  Friend  the  Dog  for  yourselves. 
I  do  not  know  that  Mrs.  Turner,  who 
judged  the  bulldogs  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Kennel  Show,  would  have  award- 
ed Pelleas  a  ribbon  in  the  puppy 
class;  for  that  matter  I  do  not  care 
any  more  than  M.  Maeterlinck  would. 
Ribbons  do  not  count  with  the  dog- 
lover  unless  he  happens  to  import  a 


professional  spirit  into  his  friend- 
ship. But  I  hope  that  some  of  us  will 
remember  the  ancient  fidelity  of  these 
pathetically  loyal  animals  when  po- 
lice departments  and  burglar  alarms 
and  city  flats  have  done  their  worst, 
and  the  practical  value  of  the  quad- 
ruped is  no  longer  to  be  argued.  I 
cannot  think  that  the  dog  loves  his 
master  on  practical  or  even  wholly 
reasonable  grounds. 

And  are  we,  then,  to  fail  to  equal 
him  in  generous  instinct,  in  the  elan 
idealiste  ? 

New  York  City. 


A  Dialog 

By  Mary  Russell  Mills 


In  dim  gray  sweeps  with  murmurous  swell 

The  sad  sea  rose  and  fell; 

In  shining,  foaming,  sparkling  graco 

The  glad  sea  ran  a  race. 

In  deep  waves  billowing  soft  and  long 

The  sweet  sea  sang  a  song; 

In  fury  lashed  with  thunderous  roar 

The  mad  sea  struck  the  shore. 

"0  sea,"  I  cried,  "art  thou  no  friend 
On  whom  I  can  depend? 
When  I  would  find  thee  thus  or  so 
Other  thy  mood  doth  show." 

"I  am  thy  friend,"  the  sea  replied, 

"In  every  mood  and  tide; 

For  thou,  too,  hast  a  changing  heart 

Of  wh'ch  I  am  a  part. 

Thy  mind  doth  change  and  shift  and  play 

With  every  passing  day. 

And  thou  hast  ever-varying  powers 

To  match  the  varying  hours. 

I  show  thyself,  but  not  the  whole; 


For  in  thy  deeper  soul 

Dwells  a  large  synthesis  and  plan, 

Wherein  the  higher  man 

Collects,  commands  his  powers  at  will, 

Works,  steadily  and  still ; 

In  patience,  love  and  large  control 

Finding  the  perfect  goal." 

"O  sea,  my  friend,"  again  I  cried, 
"On  every  wave  and  tide 
Thou  bearest  me  a  word  of  grace; 
And  I  can  wisdom  trace 
In  all  these  words.  In  my  own  lifj 
Lie  power,  and  calm  and  strife. 
In  my  own  nature  dwelleth  all 
To  please  or  to  appal; 
Victim  or  ruler  I  may  be 
Of  my  own  destiny. 
Greatness  and  beauty  of  the  sea, 
As  thou,  too,  art  in  me, 
I  will  be  beautiful  and  great 
And  serve  the  larger  fate." 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


If  I  Were  a  Pastor  Again 

By  a  Retired  Methodist  Preacher 


It  is  nearly  two  years  now  since  I 
was  superannuated.  I  shall  not  repeat 
the  story  of  my  sorrow  and  mortifi- 
cation when  I  was  told  by  my  presid- 
ing elder  that  the  cabinet  thought  I 
ought  to  take  the  retired  relation.  I 
am  glad  that  I  do  not  have  to  pass 
thru  that  experience  again.  The 
acuteness  of  my  grief  is  past,  and 
while  the  sorrow  remains,  there  is  no 
bitter  repining.  I  have  many  things 
for  which  to  be  grateful,  and  about 
these  I  would  think  rather  than  about 
what  I  have  lost,  or  never  had.  I  am 
glad  that  I  was  permitted  to  give 
thirty-three  years  to  the  pastorate.  I 
am  grateful  that  at  the  end  of  each 
year  my  presiding  elder  was  able  to 
say  truthfully,  when  my  name  was 
called  at  our  Conference  sessions, 
''Nothing  against  him."  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  much  of  my  work  was 
done  among  the  lowly.  I  love  to  think 
of  the  many  homes  into  which  I  have 
gone,  and  of  the  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived because  I  came  to  the  house- 
hold as  a  man  of  God. 

And  our  home  becomes  more  and 
more  a  real  home  to  us.  We  accept 
it  all  the  more  cheerfully  because,  but 
for  an  unfortunate  effort  to  help  oth- 
ers, we  might  have  had  a  home  that 
was  really  ours  by  right  of  purchase. 
A  beautiful  vine  shades  the  front 
porch,  Our  friends  have  added  a  back 
porch  and  another  room  to  the  house 
since  we  came.  We  had  a  bountiful 
garden  last  Summer,  and  my  good 
wife  has  succeeded  well  with  her 
chickens.  We  have  put  out  some  fruit 
trees  and  shall  put  out  rr.ore  ntxa  fall. 
We  are  glad  to  surrender  one  side  of 
the  front  yard  to  Bermuda  grass, 
which  is  the  clover  of  the  South,  and 
the  other  side  already  has  rose 
bushes,  some  violets  and  asters  and 
lilacs,  all  planted  since  we  came.  And 
by  and  by,  some  maples  set  out  on 
the  sidewalk,  a  china  tree  and  an 
apple  tree  in  the  front  yard  will  give 
us  shade  in  the  summer.  In  the  back 
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yard  there  is  a  white  locust,  a  young 
peach  tree  and  a  fig  bush  which 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  we  are  plan- 
ning a  grape  arbor  over  one  of  the 
garden  walks.  We  have  had  the  broad 
back  porch  screened  in,  and  it  is  a 
good  summer  dining  room,  a  nice 
sleeping  porch  on  sultry  nights  and  a 
most  convenient  work  room  for  all  of 
us  in  open  weather.  Our  neighbors 
still  seem  to  love  us,  we  find  work 
enough  in  our  home  and  in  the  local 
church,  and,  meanwhile,  realize  that 
best  of  all  pleasures — that  which 
comes  from  a  consciousness  of  labor 
worthy  and  worthily  done.  Our  little 
book  store  has  not  as  yet  yielded 
much  pecuniary  profit,  but  we  have 
found  occupation  and  recreation  in  it, 
the  business  gives  us  access  to  the 
best  periodicals  of  the  day  and  we 
hope  for  larger  things  in  the  future. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the 
best  lessons  of  life  are  learned  so 
late  that  we  cannot  realize  all  the 
benefit  that  we  need  to  get  from 
them.  My  two  years  in  the  pew  have 
taught  me  some  things  that  I  only 
knew  in  part  while  I  was  in  the  pas- 
torate. If  it  were  possible,  I  believe  it 
would  be  time  well  spent  if  every  pas- 
tor could  take  a  year  off,  sit  in  the 
pew  with  the  people,  get  thoroly  in 
touch  with  them,  study  the  sermons 
he  hears,  not  as  a  critic,  but 
with  the  one  question  uppermost 
in  his  thought,  "What  do  the 
people  need?"  and  then  go  back 
to  the  pulpit  with  experiences  which 
could  not  fail  to  profit  himself 
and  those  to  whom  he  preached. 
There  is  an  aloofness  about  the  pulpit 
that  sometimes  puts  a  preacher  out  of 
real  and  vital  sympathy  with  his 
hearers.  Imagination  cannot  supply 
this  sympathy.  To  fancy  yourself  in 
the  pew  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 
Mingling  socially  and  in  a  pastoral 
way  with  men  will  not  always  and 
fully  supply  the  needed  heart  touch. 
Possibly  the  large  success  of  young 
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pastors  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  studied  themselves 
away  from  the  people.  The  lessons 
that  I  have  learned  in  the  pew  and 
some  that  I  have  gathered  from  the 
pastors  themselves,  as  I  have  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  a  sympathetic 
and  not  participating  way  in  their 
work,  make  me  wish  that  I  was  a  pas- 
tor again  that  I  might  profit  by  what 
I  have  learned. 

For  one  thing,  taking  what  I  have 
learned  from  the  pastors  first,  I  think 
that  preachers  are  too  reckless  and 
unbrotherly  often  in  what  they  say 
about  each  other.  They  gossip  too 
much.  I  have  heard  some  of  them 
talk  in  a  most  disparaging  way  about 
other  preachers  even  in  public  places. 
A  friend  of  mine  received  an  appoint- 
ment some  years  since  to  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  our  Confer- 
ence. I  said  something  like  this  to 
him  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after- 
wards, "You  will  have  some  surprises 
in  the  near  future  in  the  attitude  of 
preachers  toward  you.  Some  that 
have  been  friendly  with  you  always 
heretofore  will  grow  strangely  cold, 
and  some  others  that  have  not  been  at 
all  intimate  with  you  in  the  past  will 
suddenly  become  suspiciously  friend- 
ly and  familiar."  And  I  have  the  un- 
desired  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
all  that  I  predicted  has  literally  come 
to  pass,  and  more  than  was  carried  in 
my  warning.  Certainly,  of  all  men  in 
the  wide  world  preachers  should  be 
the  most  brotherly.  Their  calling  sep- 
arates, or  should  separate  them  from 
all  that  is  selfish  and  worldly  and  sin- 
ful, and  consecrates  them  to  all  that 
is  good  and  true  and  holy.  And  surely 
a  brotherhood  that  rests  upon  such 
high  principles  ought  to  form  a  bond 
of  union  between  them  stronger  than 
any  human  brotherhood.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  brother- 
hood is  a  failure.  But  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  not  always  as  restraining  and 
constraining  as  it  needs  to  be.  Per- 
sonally I  think  I  have  suffered  as  lit- 
tle as  any  preacher  in  our  Confer- 
ence from  the  criticisms  of  other 
preachers.  And  yet,  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  my  superannuation,  coming 


so  suddenly  and  when  I  was  so  little 
prepared  for  it,  to  misinformation 
and  consequent  misstatements  on  the 
part  of  the  preachers  concerning  my 
defective  sight.  My  brethren  have  ap- 
praised my  work  at  its  full  value.  But 
coupling  my  work  with  my  infirmity, 
kindly  meaning  to  magnify  the 
former,  they  succeeded  in  magnify- 
ing the  latter.  Their  praises  have 
sometimes  reminded  me  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson's  comment  on  the  danc- 
ing of  a  dog.  Surprise,  he  said,  was,  not 
that  the  dog  could  dance  so  well,  but 
that  he  could  dance  at  all.  Unwitting- 
ly and  unintentionally  others  made 
for  me  a  reputation  that  finally  closed 
the  pastorate  against  me.  In  more 
than  one  instance,  when  I  reached  a 
new  place,  I  have  found  the  people 
ready  to  lead  me  around  because  they 
thought  I  was  totally  blind.  And  in 
one  case  the  pastor  that  preceded  me 
told  the  people  as  much. 

If  I  were  a  pastor  again,  I  should 
seek  with  an  earnestness  that  did  not 
characterize  my  ministry  when  in  the 
regular  work,  to  help  Christians  solve 
one  of  the  real  problems  of  the  reli- 
gious life.  This  problem  is,  How  shall 
secular  work  be  done  without  becom- 
ing thoroly  secularized?  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Church  has  not 
always  had,  or  furnished  the  answer 
to  this  question.  The  saints  of  the 
olden  days  were  men  and  women  who 
abjured  worldly  interests.  The  man 
or  woman  who  would  live  a  holy  life 
must  go  into  a  cloister.  Monasticism 
was  the  refuge  of  those  who  believed 
that  every  worldly  pursuit  is  neces- 
sarily evil.  This  error  survived  the 
men  and  women  who  lived  in  cells  and 
died  in  solitude.  It  has  been  a  persist- 
ent and  a  prolific  root  of  evils.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  brought  forth  a  har- 
vest of  idleness,  profligacy  and  hid- 
den crimes.  In  our  times  it  produces 
hurtful  misconceptions  of  the  real 
purposes  of  life.  Again  and  again  men 
need  the  lesson  that  religious  work 
may  become  secular  and  sinful,  while 
secular  work  may  become  thoroly  re- 
ligious, and  ought  always  to  be  so. 
The  great  question  in  the  religious 
life  is  not  what  we  do,  but  why.  A 
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good  motive  cannot  redeem  a  bad  act,  ,ought  to  do  and  what  they  must  do 
but  a  bad  motive  can  vitiate  a  good  in  order  to  be  Christians.  But  sub- 
act.  Secular  pursuits  become  sacred  lime  a  word  as  duty  is,  it  is  also  a 
and  holy  when  their  motive  is  sacred  hard  word.  It  rouses  men's  resent- 
and  holy.  All  this  is  a  mere  truism,  ment  when  urged  as  the  highest  mo- 
but  truth  never  becomes  so  impaired  tive  for  Christian  living.  The  best 
in  its  vitality  as  when  it  becomes  a  duties  we  discharge  are  not  dis- 
truism.  It  is  one  of  our  moral  misf or-  charged  from  a  sense  of  duty  at  all. 
tunes  that  we  have  a  way  of  turning  Prayer,  thanksgiving,  faith,  hope, 
vital  truths  into  truisms,  any  way.  It  love— who  thinks  of  these  as  Chris- 
cannot  be  that  duties  really  conflict  tian  duties?  And  yet,  what  would  the 
with  each  other.  One  may  often  be  Christian  life  be  without  them?  If 
perplexed  to  know  which  duty  is  to  one's  ideals  and  aspirations  give  char- 
take  precedence,  but  this  question  acter  to  his  life,  then  the  Christian 
can  generally  be  settled  by  devout  ought  to  be  the  highest  type  of  hu- 
common  sense.  And  every  man  manity,  and  is,  if  he  but  realizes  his 
who  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  high  calling,  its  character,  its  inspira- 
the  line  of  duty  has  found  the  way,  tions,  its  hopes  for  earth  and  Heaven. 
which,  if  faithfully  and  prayer-  And  I  am  sure  that  many  good  men 
fully  followed,  will  ultimately  lead  and  women  are  discouraged  to  the 
him  into  the  way  of  life.  It  has  very  edge  of  despair.  They  have  set 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Church's  at-  high  ideals  for  themselves.  Their 
titude  toward  wealth  has  not  been  faith  has  accepted  large  possibilities 
consistent,  and  consequently  has  not  in  the  matter  of  holy  living.  Their 
helped  earnest  men  to  find  the  better  hopes,  in  the  best  hours  of  life,  when 
way  that  traverses  and  embraces  Heaven  and  earth  seem  near  each 
every  obligation  of  life.  From  the  pul-  other,  have  flown  to  the  very  gates  of 
pit  men  are  told  again  and  again,  the  Celestial  City.  But  in  other  and 
what  is  true — that  the  mere  getting  less  exalted  hours  these  good  men  and 
of  money  is  a  waste  of  life.  And  yet  women  have  found  that  they  were 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  all  largely  flesh  and  blood,  that  their 
that  it  can  reach  and  by  methods  that  faith  faltered  in  the  crisis  when  it 
are  not  unquestionable,  to  raise  was  needed  most,  and  that  their 
money,  not  merely  to  meet  its  need-  Christian  character  was  alarmingly 
ful  expenses,  but  to  gratify  its  pride,  weak  where  they  supposed  it  was 
raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  good  strong.  Then  it  is  that  the  joy  of  re- 
men  as  to  the  honesty  and  consistency  ligion  flees  out  of  their  hearts  and 
of  the  Church.  It  transpired  a  few  hopelessness  takes  its  place.  And  in 
years  since  that  the  "tainted  money"  many  cases  this  latter  state  becomes 
against  which  such  a  protest  was  the  habit  of  thought  and  feeling.  Then 
made  had  been  persistently  solicited  it  is  that  the  pastor  needs  to  come  to 
by  a  high  official  of  the  very  Church  these  discouraged  ones  with  the  Gos- 
one  of  whose  ministers  raised  a  hue  pel  of  good  cheer, 
and  cry  that  were  heard  all  over  the  I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  the 
land.  When  the  Church  is  laid  at  the  dangers  of  the  ministry  is  profession- 
gate  of  rich  men  to  be  fed  from  the  alism.  And  I  realize  this  more  than 
crumbs  that  fall  from  their  tables,  ever  now,  and  should  seek  more  ear- 
those  who  laid  her  there  need  not  be  nestly  than  ever  to  escape  this  peril  if 
surprised  if  the  dogs,  instead  of  lick-  I  were  in  the  pastorate  once  more.  A 
ing  her  sores,  devour  her  bodily.  preacher  needs  to  take  his  work  seri- 
Were  I  pastor  again,  I  should  dwell  ously.  He  should  seek  to  magnify  his 
more  than  I  did  in  the  other  days  on  office ;  he  should  never  seek  to  make 
the  privileges  of  Christians.  The  ethi-  his  office  magnify  himself.  He  need 
cal  side  of  the  Christian  life  needs  to  not  remind  others  that  he  is  a 
be  emphasized,  of  course.  Men  need  to  preacher ;  he  needs  to  remind  himself 
be  told  over  and  over  again  what  they  that  he  is  one.  He  should  accept  what- 
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ever  comes  to  him  in  the  way  of 
social  and  business  favors,  not  as  per- 
sonal compliments,  but  as  tributes  to 
his  work.  Often,  because  of  such  fa- 
vors, he  is  tempted  to  selfishness  and 
ingratitude — to  take  things  just  for 
granted,  and  so  foster  in  himself  and 
his  family  the  beggar  and  pauper 
spirit.  In  his  relations  to  men  of  busi- 
ness and  with  his  people  in  their 
homes,  he  should  not  rely  upon  the 
respect  that  men  have  for  the  cloth; 
he  should  give  them  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  is  a  real,  honest  man  as 
well  as  a  preacher.  Nothing  counts 
for  so  much  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry as  downright  sincerity.  Nothing 
else  can  take  the  place  of  this.  With- 
out this,  and  even  with  it,  clerical 
airs,  clerical  garbs,  clerical  tones  and 
clerical  pretensions  bring  the  preach- 
er into  contempt.  Naturally  and  prop- 
erly men  despise  shams,  and  no  sham 
more  than  a  sham  preacher.  What- 
ever be  the  cause — mental  or  spirit- 
ual telepathy,  or  what  not  —  a 
preacher  will  not  excite  more  interest 
and  more  faith  in  others  than  he  has 
himself.  Half-hearted  preaching  leads 
to  half-hearted  hearing.  Men  have 
been  deceived  by  hypocrites  in  the 
pulpit,  but  one  thing  has  always  been 
true:  men's  faith  in  the  gospel  is 
measured  by  their  faith  in  the 
preacher  that  preaches  the  Gospel  to 
them.  Training  in  theological  semi- 
naries is  not  to  be  despised;  knowl- 
edge is  worth  while,  and  careful 
study  ought  never  to  be  dispensed 
with;  but  no  one  of  these  nor  all  of 
them  combined  can  take  the  place  of 
earnest  sincerity  in  the  preacher.  "I 
believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken," 
said  one  of  old ;  this  must  be  true  of 
every  preacher  who  would  lead  men 
to  the  better  way.  It  is  permitted  to 
men  of  all  occupations  to  follow  their 
callings  for  money  considerations. 
The  preacher  enjoys  no  such  privi- 
lege, and  should  not.  Righteous 
money  getting  for  righteous  ends  is 
right  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  men. 
Preaching  the  Gospel  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  human  callings  in  honor  and 
holiness;  to  make  of  it  a  means  of 
money  getting  is  sacrilege.  Whatever 


be  the  rights  of  the  ministry  in  the 
matter  of  compensation — and  they 
assuredly  have  their  rights  in  the 
premises — every  pastor  should  know, 
and  never  forget  it,  that  either  the 
preacher  or  the  Gospel  must  suffer. 
A  high  salaried  ministry  has  never 
been  a  spiritual  ministry.  This  rea- 
son is  obvious. 

Could  I  but  take  my  place  in  the 
pastorate  once  more,  I  should  put 
more  stress  than  I  have  ever  done  in 
all  my  ministry  upon  the  spiritual 
verities  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  Christianity  is 
supernatural.  That  might  be  saying 
much  or  little  according  to  what  is 
meant  by  supernatural.  The  line  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
ural is  a  hair  line,  and  changes  with 
every  generation.  True  faith  does  not 
confine  itself  to  either  side  of  this 
ever  shifting  boundary.  Its  realm  is 
on  both  sides  of  it.  It  does  not  believe 
less  because  it  knows  more.  Knowl- 
edge enlarges  its  vision.  Sensible  of 
the  material,  it  believes  in  the  imma- 
terial and  ,the  spiritual  and  the 
Divine. 

I  do  not  know ;  I  would  not  dogma- 
tize; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ra- 
tionalism that  has  found  its  way  into 
the  pulpit  these  latter  days  has  fil- 
tered down  thru  the  Church,  car- 
rying with  it  germs  of  doubt  that 
have  proven  hurtful  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church.  Anyway,  I  know 
this :  a  great  change  has  come  to  the 
Methodist  Church  since  I  entered  the 
pastorate  thirty-five  years  ago.  Con- 
versions such  as  were  the  rule  then, 
are  the  exceptions  now.  A  pastor  in 
those  days  must  know  how  to  deal 
with  a  soul  in  the  agonies  of  convic- 
tion for  sin  and  the  bitter  pangs  of 
repentance.  He  must  know  how  to 
pray  and  sing  and  exhort  and  wait.  I 
have  seen  services  that  could  not  be 
dismissed.  I  remember  one  camp 
meeting  service  which  lasted  contin- 
uously from  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon till  three  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. Every  phase  of  the  experience 
of  twice-born  men  and  women  was 
illustrated  during  that  memorable 
twelve  hours.  It  is  more  than  twenty- 
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frve  years  since  then,  but  I  can  still 
hear  the  songs  and  shouts  and  pray- 
ers and  groans  and  rejoicings  of  that 
glorious  night  at  that  old  camp 
ground.  The  world  did  not  scoff  at 
such  demonstrations  then  as  much  as 
some  in  the  Church  do  today.  Mod- 
ern respectability,  in  the  pulpit  and 
out  of  it,  ridicules  or  denounces  such 
things,  or  at  most  admits  that  they 
were  needful  for  other  days  and 
other  people,  but  that  we  have,  for- 
sooth, grown  too  refined  for  such 
manifestations  of  interest  in  our 
souls  and  the  souls  of  others.  We 
have  shortened  and  straightened  and 
macadamized  the  way  into  the  King- 
dom so  that  one  may  travel  easily  and 
comfortably  and  with  positive  pleas- 
ure over  it,  and  carry  pretty  much 
what  he  pleases  and  entertain  no  fear 
of  inquisitive  and  impertinent  rev- 
enue inspectors.  Meanwhile  poor  hu- 
man nature  is  the  same,  honest  souls 
are  conscious  that  they  cannot  by 
reasoning  nor  by  an  effort  of  the  will 
bring  themselves  to  love  God,  nor 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
not  sinned,  nor  repress  a  longing  for 
a  sense  of  pardon.  There  are  two 
fundamental  facts  in  the  Gospel. 
They  are  as  old  as  Christianity  and 
as  enduring  as  the  race  of  men  on 
the  earth.  One  of  these  is,  Man  is  a 
sinner;  the  other  is,  Man  has  a  Sav- 
iour. To  dwell  altogether  on  either 
one  of  these  is  to  preach  but  half  a 
Gospel.  To  preach,  the  latter  without 
the  former  is  folly.  To  preach  the 
former  without  the  latter  is  cruelty. 
To  tell  a  blind  man  that  he  ought  to 


see  would  be  unkind.  To  tell  a  deaf 
man  that  he  ought  to  hear  would  be 
mockery.  To  tell  a  paralytic  that  he 
ought  to  walk  would  add  to  his 
wretchedness.  To  call  to  the  dead  to 
rise  from  their  graves  would  be 
ghostly,  ghastly  ridicule.  To  tell  men 
and  women  who  know  nothing  of  the 
regenerate  life  that  they  should  be 
holy,  is  but  to  offer  them  a  stone  in- 
stead of  the  bread  of  life.  What  this 
world  needs  is  not  moral  hygiene,  but 
life  from  the  dead. 

But  I  am  not  a  pastor  now,  and 
perhaps  never  shall  be  again.  If  this 
suggests  a  faint  hope  that  one  day 
the  pastorate  may  be  mine  once  more 
for  a  few  short  years,  be  it  so.  I  have 
had  my  May.  Now  let  me  be  content 
with  my  October.  Some  of  the  days 
are  overcast,  but  most  of  them  are 
bright  poems  of  sunshine  and  soft 
skies,  set  to  the  gentle  melody  of  au- 
tumn winds.  The  leaves  fade  into 
brown  and  yellow  and  red,  but  I 
know  that  there  will  be  another  May 
and  green  foliage  after  a  while.  The 
roses  in  the  yard  wither  and  drop, 
but  there  will  be  new,  fresh  roses 
next  summer.  The  nights  grow  long 
and  the  days  short,  but  the  days  will 
be  long  again  next  year.  My  friends 
die;  several  of  my  dearest  compan- 
ions in  the  ministry  have  gone  over 
this  year.  But  they  lived  and  died  in 
faith,  and  I  expect  to  see  them  again. 
The  shade  upon  my  own  life-dial  has 
gone  far  down,  and  no  Hezekiah's 
prayer  will  bring  it  back  again.  But 
I  believe  in  Him  Who  is  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life. 


Understood 


Thank  God  for  that  one  man 
Who  did  not  turn  his  head, 
Who  saw  each  bird  and  tree 
But,  seeing-  my  infirmity, 
Seemed  not  to  see ; 
My  weakness  pitying 


By  Harold  Lee  King 


His  pity  to  himself  could  keep; 
Or  sometimes  when  I  sinned 
Trusting  that  I  without  advice  would 

weep — 
Left  me  to  judge  myself. 
Freiburg,  Germany. 


Choosing  Rhodes  Scholars 

The    Purpose    of    the    Founder    and    the   Principles    Which    Should 
Govern  the  Choice  of  America's  Delegates  to  the 

English  University 

By  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke 

[The  writer,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  spent  four  years  in  Oxford,  first 
as  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  then,  after  receiving  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters,  as  Senior  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  and  in  research  work  of  his  own.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  authoritative  history  of  Tudor  Drama,  and  is  assistant  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture  in   Yale   College. — Editor.] 


Public  attention,  which  at  different 
times  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
made  itself  somewhat  free  with  the 
subject,  will  doubtless  be  again  at- 
tracted by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Par- 
kin's charming  book  on  the  Rhodes 
scholarships.*  Appearing,  as  it  does, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of 
operation  of  the  scholarship  scheme, 
and  just  as  the  various  committees  of 
selection  in  the  United  States  are 
busied  with  the  choice  of  the  seventh 
set  of  American  scholars,  the  volume 
has  a  timely  interest;  and  it  has  a 
very  special  value  also  as  expressing 
the  matured  opinions  of  the  two  men 
who  have  most  earnestly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

Dr.  Parkin,  the  organizing  secre- 
tary of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  and  Mr.  F. 
J.  Wylie,  the  Oxford  secretary — who 
contributes  two  admirable  chapters 
on  academic  and  social  conditions  at 
Oxford — have  endured,  with  a  tact 
and  patience  which  cannot  be  too 
gratefully  appreciated,  not  only  an  in- 
finitude of  exacting  labor,  but  also  no 
small  amount  of  trial  at  the  hands 
of  ill-informed  and  hasty  critics.  The 
volume  in  which  they  have  col- 
laborated comprises  not  merely  a  de- 
lightfully readable  exposition  of  the 
ideals  and  opportunities  involved  in 
the  scholarship  plan  of  Rhodes;  it 
contains  as  well  a  frank,  tho  eminent- 
ly good-tempered  and  non-accusatory 
presentation  of  the  responsibilities 
incurred  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  and  by  the  committees  that  se- 
lect them  as  representatives  of  the 
different  States  or  colonies. 

*Thc  Rhodes  Scholarships,  By  George  R.  Parkin, 
C.M.G.,  etc.   Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin   Co.  $2. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Rhodes 
Trust,  just  publisht,  forms  an  inter- 
esting supplement  to  Dr.  Parkin's 
book.  It  shows  that,  of  the  scholars 
who  have  left  Oxford  during  the  last 
six  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  are  now  engaged  in  educational 
work;  eighty-four  in  the  practice  of 
law;  thirty -three  in  civil,  diplomatic 
or  consular  service;  twenty  in  relig- 
ious ministry;  fifteen  in  the  medical 
professions;  fourteen  in  business; 
eight  in  engineering ;  and  five  each  in 
journalism,  agriculture  and  forestry. 
These  figures  apply  to  the  entire  body 
of  scholars,  but  statistics  relating  to 
the  American  contingent  alone  would 
show  no  essential  difference  in  the 
relative  appeal  of  the  more  popular 
vocations.  Few  persons  acquainted 
with  the  facts  will  be  inclined  to  dis- 
pute the  conclusions  reacht  by  the 
London  Times  in  its  discussion  of  the 
Trust  report.  Admitting  that  in  the 
competition  for  university  honors  the 
Rhodes  scholars  have  made  a  fair  but 
not  a  remarkable  record,  the  Times 
finds  ground  for  satisfaction  in  the 
evidence  that  the  returning  scholars 
tend  to  elect  in  their  own  countries 
those  educational,  legal  and  civil  em- 
ployments which,  under  American 
and  colonial  conditions,  offer  the 
surest  path  to  the  public  influence 
desired  by  Rhodes. 

In  view  of  the  present-day  emer- 
gence of  the  educator  in  politics,  and 
the  time-honored  American  associa- 
tion between  law  and  public  life,  one 
may  doubtless  agree  that  the  scholars 
seem  to  be  placing  themselves  advan- 
tageously for  the  attainment  of 
Rhodes's  scheme  of  international 
amity.    There    remains    unanswered, 
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however,  the  much  more  fundamental  The  truth  involved  in  what  has  just 

question     whether     the     individual  been  said  can  never  safely  be  lost  to 

scholars  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  sight.  Yet  there  is  even  more  essential 

intrinsic  abilities  sufficient  to  make  truth  on  the  other  side.  The  Oxford 

any  large  use  of  their  opportunities,  test,   tho,   like   any   other   long  and 

Since  the  difficulties  of  selecting  searching  ordeal,  it  cannot  be  applied 
the  scholars  most  likely  to  advance  indiscriminately  to  every  variety  of 
their  own  interests  and  to  promote  human  intellect,  is  nevertheless  a  high 
the  legitimate  aims  of  the  founder  by  and  worthy  test,  in  which  the  re- 
three  years'  residence  at  Oxford  are  wards  of  success — where  success 
by  general  admission  vastly  more  necessitates  no  surrender  of  individu- 
complex  in  the  United  States  than  in  ality — are  quite  as  well  worth  attain- 
the  British  Colonies  or  in  Germany,  ing  as  most  other  rewards  of  mental 
it  seems  permissible  to  discuss  cer-  endeavor.  Unquestionably,  it  is  bet- 
tain  specially  American  aspects  of  ter  in  every  view  that  the  United 
the  problem.  In  doing  so,  tho  speak-  States  send  as  their  representatives 
ing  with  no  other  authority  than  one  men  qualified  by  temperament  and 
man's  personal  experience  as  a  previous  training  to  succeed  along  the 
Rhodes  scholar,  I  shall  doubtless  be  lines  of  Oxford  academic  ambition, 
elaborating  on  the  general  truths  so  rather  than  men,  perhaps  equally 
clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Parkin  and  Mr.  highly  endowed  by  nature,  for  whom 
Wylie.  this  particular  success  may  be  pos- 

Protest  may  very  fairly  be  entered  sible,  if  at  all,  only  at  the  hard  price 

at  the  outset  against  the  tendency  to  of  suppressing  their  natural   tastes 

judge     the     satisfactoriness     of     a  and  forcing  their  talents  into  the  per- 

scholar's    selection    entirely    on    the  formance  of  unsympathetic  tasks.  So, 

basis  of  the  honors  which  he  gains  at  again,  the  States  would  seem  to  owe 

Oxford.  This  is  emphatically  a  case  it  as  a  return  for  the  very  cordial  hos- 

where  it  is  necessary  for  the  critic  pitality  shown  by  the  Oxford  colleges 

to  look  rather  to  the  end  of  life  than  to  their  appointees  to  select  as  far  as 

to  its  beginning.  Moreover,  it  would  possible  men  likely  to  acquit  them- 

perhaps   be   surprising  to   find  that  selves  creditably  under  the  regula- 

anyone  who  has  had  opportunity  to  tions  of  the  particular  Oxford  system 

know  well  the  mass  of  the  American  — men,  that  is,  comparable  not  only 

Rhodes  scholars  during  their  stay  at  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind  of  mental 

Oxford  should  be  inclined  to  think  of  and    social    cultivation    with    those 

them  as,  in  the  average,  really  disap-  whom  the   Oxford   colleges   elect  to 

pointing.    Certainly,    one    who    has  scholarships  on  their  private  f ounda- 

spent  three  years  and  more  among  tions. 

them  as  one  of  themselves  is  likely  This  would  seem  almost  axiomatic ; 
to  value  the  companionships  thus  en-  but  the  fact  is  that  a  complete  mis- 
joyed  among  his  most  permanently  understanding  has  been  current  in 
stimulating  experiences ;  and  the  par-  America  regarding  the  type  of  man 
ticular  individuals  whose  personal-  most  likely  to  succeed  as  a  scholar  at 
ities  have  left  the  most  lasting  and  Oxford  and  most  likely  to  profit  fully 
beneficial  impress  are  not  invariably  by  his  experience  there.  The  clause  in 
those  whose  names  are  writ  highest  Rhodes's  will,  suggesting  that  choice 
on  the  honors'  list.  Under  the  condi-  should  hinge  not  exclusively  upon  one 
tions  of  Oxford  life  it  is  likely  to  hap-  single  kind  of  qualification — a  clause 
pen  more  frequently  probably  than  in  drawn  up  in  entire  ignorance  of 
other  environments  that  the  man  who  American  conditions — has  been  gen- 
really  wishes  to  possess  his  own  soul  erally  interpreted  to  disqualify  the 
must  here  and  there  be  willing  to  specialist,  whether  in  scholarship  or 
forego  titular  success.  To  the  stock  athletics.  The  type  of  man  who  has 
examples  of  Rhodes  himself  and  Shel-  normally  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
ley  dozens  hardly  less  notable  might  didate  for  the  scholarship,  and  who 
be  added.  has  normally  been  selected,  has  been, 
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therefore,  the  man  who  combines  a 
certain  proficiency  in  lawn  tennis  or 
in  some  branch  of  track  athletics  with 
a  fair  stand  in  his  classes  and  a  pleas- 
ing personality.  The  numerous  schol- 
ars of  this  type  have  undoubtedly 
made  an  agreeable  impression  at  Ox- 
ford. They  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote good  fellowship  between  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  and  in  their  fu- 
ture activities  will  doubtless  do  yet 
more.  But  this  type  of  scholar  has 
in  general  found  himself  totally  un- 
fitted for  the  severe  struggle  of  the 
Oxford  final  honor  schools. 

The  fault  lies  probably  not  so  much 
with  the  scholar  himself  or  with  the 
committee  which  selected  him  as  with 
the  widespread  American  notion  that 
an  Oxford  residence  is  desirable 
rather  for  the  devotee  of  ' 'broad  cul- 
ture" than  for  the  specialist,  and  that 
the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  intended 
primarily  for  men  of  the  former  type. 
Thus  it  has  often  happened  that  the 
scholarships  have  been  sought  only 
by  men  who  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  American  college  career  with 
minds  so  unsettled  that  they  have 
been  glad  to  postpone  final  issues  and 
embrace  the  prospect  of  three  pleas- 
ant fallow  years.  The  specialist,  who 
has  already  found  his  pace  and  fixt 
his  ambitions,  has  felt  himself  dis- 
couraged from  applying  and  has  gen- 
erally held  aloof. 

No  one  well  acquainted  with  condi- 
tions in  the  Oxford  final  schools  can 
fail  to  see  how  unfortunate  this  im- 
pression is.  The  truth  is  that  the  high- 
est Oxford  honors  can  be  attained 
only  by  specialization  and  competition 
of  the  fiercest  kind,  and  the  average 
American  college  graduate  finds  him- 
self at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
these  respects  beside  the  average 
English  candidate  for  honors.  We 
need  not  admit  that  the  best  Ameri- 
can college  course  is  inferior  in  ac- 
tual educational  value  to  the  prepa- 
ration provided  in  the  best  English 
public  schools,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  latter  is  considerably  more 
homogeneous  and  more  easily  adapted 
to  the  service  of  the  student  who 
specializes  at  Oxford  in  such  studies 
as  the  humanities  or  modern  history 


or  English  literature.  Moreover, 
many  Rhodes  scholars  attempt  the  de- 
gree at  the  end  of  two  years ;  all  must 
take  it  within  three;  whereas  the 
average  English  honors  man  allows 
himself  four.  The  earlier  half  of  the 
four  years'  course  affords  the  consci- 
entious student  a  drill  in  concentra- 
tion and  independent  work — a  train- 
ing in  the  regarding  of  study  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  department 
or  "Fach"  rather  than  mere  miscel- 
laneous interest — which  the  average 
American  is  not  likely  to  have  till  he 
has  spent  a  year  in  a  good  graduate 
school. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that,  on  the 
principles  which  have  hitherto  largely 
governed  the  application  and  selec- 
tion of  candidates  in  the  United 
States,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
American  scholars  have  found  them- 
selves seriously  handicapped  in  the 
competition  for  Oxford  academic 
honors.  That  the  list  of  successes  is 
as  large  as  it  happens  to  be  is  due 
in  great  measure,  of  course,  to  the 
presence  of  the  not  quite  universally 
discouraged  specialist.  In  not  a  few 
cases,  however,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
adaptability  and  grit  of  the  common- 
place collegian,  who,  after  a  hetero- 
geneous and  unscintillating  under- 
graduate career,  sets  out  happily  for 
Oxford  with  vague  anticipations  of  a 
triennium  made  up  of  travel,  reverie, 
and  social  intercourse,  it  is  a  fine 
thing  that  such  men  have  once  in  a 
while  responded  surprisingly  to  the 
high  expectations  entertained  of 
them  by  their  Oxford  colleges  and 
tutors,  have  renounced  all  their  pro- 
jected pleasures,  and  by  sheer  drudg- 
ery made  up  their  great  initial  dis- 
advantage. Yet  it  is  surely  unfair  to 
expect  that  any  large  percentage  of 
the  scholars  will  ever  win  distinction 
in  a  competition  where  the  odds  are 
so  much  against  them;  and  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  rare  men  who 
may  thus  distinguish  themselves  in 
spite  of  crushing  inferiority  of  prep- 
aration will  have  neither  time  nor 
heart  for  much  that  is  of  most  posi- 
tive value  in  the  Oxford  life. 

If  the  American  Rhodes  scholars 
are,  in  the  average,  to  hold  a  worthy 
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place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ox-  little  impressionable.  No  man  under 
ford,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attract  thirty,  living  for  three  years  the  reg- 
into  the  competition  for  scholarships  ular  life  of  an  Oxford  college,  could 
students  qualified  to  enter  at  once  escape  its  influence  if  he  would..  The 
upon  an  independent  and  specialized  danger  lies  quite  in  the  opposite  quar- 
line  of  study.  The  high  age  limit  of  ter.  A  stranger  requires  a  clear  head 
twenty-five  easily  permits  the  choice  and  a  strong  purpose  to  steer  a 
of  men  who  have  had  a  year  in  straight  course  amid  the  bewildering 
a  graduate  or  professional  school,  or  cross  currents  of  the  Oxford  "atmos- 
who  have  had  other  opportunity,  after  phere."  Honest  and  aspiring  narrow- 
graduation,  to  find  themselves  and  de-  mindedness  there  inevitably  finds  its 
termine  upon  a  definite  career.  Such  cure,  whereas  aimlessness  drifts  often 
men,  other  things  being  equal,  will  into  constitutional  irresolution  and 
make  the  best  representatives.  Let  it  permanent  incompetence, 
not  be  feared  that  they  will  be  too  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Disband ! 


By  Percy  Adams  Hutchison 

(It  is  proposed  to  disband  the  negro   regiments." — News  item. 

Muster  him  out!  He  can  ride  a  horse 
Like  an  Arab  fiend  where  the  desert  burns : 
But  his  hide  is  black,  his  hair  is  coarse : 
So  muster  him  out. — He  can  ride  a  horse? 
(But  a  nation  lives  and  learns.) 

Muster  him  out!  His  work  is  done! 
Never  again  shall  his  captains  call — 
Higginson,  Shaw:  the  fort  is  won: 
No  more  with  blood  shall  the  rampart  run : 
(One  flag  floats  over  all.) 

Muster  him  out!  The  grasses  wave 
On  San  Juan  slopes;  the  living  hell 
He  charged,  is  still:  the  grasses  wave: 
The  sun  beats  down  on  grave  by  grave ; 
(And  others  had  fought  as  well.) 

Muster  him  out!  Abe  Lincoln's  dead! 
Higginson!  Shaw!  these  are  modern  days! 
Muster  him  out,  tho  his  fathers  bled 
At  his  country's  need — (Thank  God  the  dead 
See  not  how  a  nation  pays.) 

New  York  City. 


WELL  SAID 

NOTABLE  PARAGRAPHS  FROM  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


The    Repression    of   a    People's    Vital 
Energies 

What  this  country  needs  above  every- 
thing else  is  a  body  of  laws  which  will  look 
after  the  men  who  are  on  the  make  rather 
than  the  men  who  are  already  made.  Be- 
cause the  men  who  are  already  made  are 
not  going  to  live  indefinitely,  and  they  are 
not  always  kind  enough  to  leave  sons  as 
able  and  as  honest  as  they  are. 

The  originative  part  of  America,  the  part 
of  America  that  makes  new  enterprises,  the 
part  into  which  the  ambitious  and  gifted 
workingman  makes  his  way  up,  the  class 
that  saves,  that  plans,  that  organizes,  that 
presently  spreads  its  enterprises  until  they 
have  a  national  scope  and  character — that 
middle  class  is  being  more  and  more 
squeezed  out  by  the  processes  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  call  processes  of  pros- 
perity. Its  members  are  sharing  prosperity, 
no  doubt;  but  what  alarms  me  is  that  they 
are  not  originating  prosperity.  No  country 
can  afford  to  have  its  prosperity  originated 
by  a  small  controlling  class.  The  treasury 
of  America  does  not  lie  in  the  brains  of 
the  small  body  of  men  now  in  control  of  the 
great  enterprises  that  have  been  concen- 
trated under  the  direction  of  a  very  small 
number  of  persons.  The  treasury  of  Amer- 
ica lies  in  those  ambitions,  those  energies, 
that  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  special 
favored  class.  It  depends  upon  the  inven- 
tions of  unknown  men,  upon  the  origina- 
tions of  unknown  men,  upon  the  ambitions 
of  unknown  men.  Every  country  is  renewed 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unknown,  not  out 
of  the  ranks  of  those  already  famous  and 
powerful  and  in  control. 

There  has  come  over  the  land  that  un- 
American  set  of  conditions  which  enables 
a  small  number  of  men  who  control  the 
government  to  get  favors  from  the  govern- 
ment; by  those  favors  to  exclude  their  fel- 
lows from  equal  business  opportunity;  by 
those  favors  to  extend  a  network  of  con- 
trol that  will  presently  dominate  every  in- 
dustry in  the  country,  and  so  make  men 
forget  the  ancient  time  when  America  lay 
in  every  hamlet,  when  America  was  to  be 
seen  in  every  fair  valley,  when  America 
displayed  her  great  forces  on  the  broad 
prairies,  ran  her  fine  fires  of  enterprise  up 


over  the  mountain  sides  and  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  eager  men  were 
everywhere  captains  of  industry,  not  em- 
ployees; not  looking  to  a  distant  city  to  find 
out  what  they  might  do,  but  looking  about 
among  their  neighbors,  finding  credit  ac- 
cording to  their  character,  not  according  to 
their  connections;  finding  credit  in  propor- 
tion to  what  was  known  to  be  in  them  and 
behind  them,  not  in  proportion  to  the  se- 
curities they  held  that  were  approved  where 
they  were  not  known.  In  order  to  start  an 
enterprise  now  you  have  to  be  authenti- 
cated, in  a  perfectly  impersonal  way,  not 
according  to  yourself,  but  according  to  what 
you  own  that  somebody  else  approves  of 
your  owning.  You  cannot  begin  such  an  en- 
terprise as  those  that  have  made  America 
until  you'  are  so  authenticated,  until  you 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  good-will 
of  large  allied  capitalists.  Is  that  freedom? 
That  is  dependence,  not  freedom. —  [From 
The  New  Freedom,  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
(Doubleday,  Page),  p.  17.] 

Hauptmann's  Literary    Development 

Hauptmann's  career  began  in  the  years 
when  the  natural  sciences,  not  content  with 
their  proper  triumphs,  threatened  to  engulf 
art,  philosophy  and  religion;  in  the  years 
when  a  keen  and  tender  social  conscious- 
ness, brooding  over  the  temporal  welfare  of 
man,  lost  sight  of  his  eternal  good.  And  so 
Hauptmann  begins  by  illustrating  the  laws 
of  heredity  and  pleading,  thru  a  creative 
medium,  for  social  justice.  The  tacit  as- 
sumptions of  these  early  plays  are  strin- 
gently positivistic ;  body  and  soul  are  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  of  a  single  substance; 
earth  is  the  boundary  of  man's  hopes. 

With  The  Assumption  of  Hannele  a 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  his  work. 
A  thin,  faint  voice  vibrates  in  that  play — 
the. voice  of  a  soul  yearning  for  a  warmer 
ideal.  But  the  rigorous  teachers  of  Haupt- 
mann's youth  had  graven  their  influence 
upon  him,  and  the  new  faith  announced  by 
Heinrich  in  The  Sunken  Bell  is  still  a  kind 
of  scientific  paganism.  In  Michael  Kramer 
(1900),  however,  he  has  definitely  con- 
quered the  positivistic  denial  of  the  over- 
whelming reality  of  the  ultimate  problems. 
For  it  is  after  some  solution  of  these  that 
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the  great  heart  of  Kramer  cries  out.  In 
Henry  of  Aue  the  universe,  no  longer  a 
harsh  and  monstrous  mechanism,  irradiates 
the  human  soul  with  the  spirit  of  its  own 
divinity.  These  utterances  are,  to  be  sure, 
dramatic  and  objective.  But  the  author 
chooses  his  subject,  determines  the  spirit  of 
its  treatment  and  thus  speaks  unmistak- 
ably.    .     .     . 

Thus  Hauptmann's  work  has  not  only 
created  a  new  technique  of  the  drama;  it 
has  not  only  added  unforgettable  figures  to 
the  world  of  the  imagination;  it  has  also 
mirrored  and  interpreted  the  intellectual 
history  of  its  time.  His  art  sums  up  an 
epoch — an  epoch  full  of  knowledge  and  the 
restraints  of  knowledge,  still  prone,  so 
often,  before  the  mechanical  in  life  and 
thought;  but  thruout  all  its  immedicable 
scepticism  full  of  strange  yearnings  and 
visited  by  flickering  dreams ;  and  even  in  its 
darkest  years  and  days  still  stretching  out 
hands  in  love  of  a  farther  shore.  Once  more 
the  great  artist,  his  vision  fixt  primarily 
upon  his  art,  has  most  powerfully  inter- 
preted man  to  his  own  mind. — [From  Lud- 
wig  Lewisohn's  introduction  to  the  first 
volume  of  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart 
Hawptmann  (Huebsch),  p.  35.] 

Winter  in  New  York 

Low  leaden  clouds  beyond  which  the  eye 
cannot  trace  the  disk  of  the  sun.  Whirling, 
twisting,  redounding  winds  that  sting  the 
cheek  as  freezing  water  bites  the  hand.  The 
mud  of  the  streets  solidified  as  rock. 
Roofs,  verandas,  fences,  doorsteps ;  the  poles 
of  the  telegraph,  the  posts  of  gas  light  and 
of  electric  light — all  ice-cased,  snow- 
thatched.  Along  the  city's  great  avenue  by 
night  palaces  buried  deep  in  warmth  with 
frosted  window-panes;  thru  curtains  of* 
damask  and  of  lace  dim  moonlike  radiance 
glimmers.  Waiting  chauffeurs  with  flap- 
ping arms  buried  deep  in  their  furs  like 
Esquimaux.  The  wide  river  alongside  the 
city  with  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  between 
the  sweet  tide  of  the  mountains  and  the  salt 
tide  of  the  sea  now  quieted  under  the  rigor 
of  the  frost,  each  bank  far  out  to  mid- 
stream covered  with  the  fixed  ermine  and 
silver  of  the  frost.  In  the  narrow  mid- 
channel  the  grinding  and  crushing  of  loos- 
ened blocks  of  ice  by  the  careful  ferryboats 
as  they  barely  force  their  way  to  the  gray- 
bearded  piers.  Out  on  the  ocean  great 
mystical  steamers  coming  into  port  as,  if 
bringing  tidings  from  the  Ice  Age  of  the 
earth;  their  masts  and  decks  spectral  with 
the  death  of  the  North,  their  ice-plated 
prows  tossing  aside  waters,  as  white  as 
breast    feathers    of   Arctic    swans.    In    the 


park  under  a  sky  where  the  sharp-rimmed 
moon  rides  full  and  thick  stars  glisten  in 
diamond  ether,  all  nature  snow-hung; 
nights  as  still,  brilliant,  dead  as  those  on 
Lapland  wastes.  [From  The  Heroine  in 
Bronze,  by  James  Lane  Allen  (Macmillan) , 
p.  224]. 

General  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven 

[TO    BE    SUNG   TO    THE    TUNE   OF    "THE   BLOOD    OF 
THE    LAMB,"     WITH     INDICATED     INSTRUMENTS.  | 

Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum. 

Are  you  washed  in   the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
The  saints  smiled  gravely,  and  they  said,  "He's  come." 

Are  you  vmshed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

[bass  drums. 
Walking  lepers  followed,  rank  on  rank, 
Lurching  bravos  from  the  ditches  dank, 
Drabs   from  the  alleyways  and  drug-fiends   pale- 
Minds   still  passion-ridden,  soul-powers   frail! 
Vermin-eaten   saints   with  moldy  breath. 
Unwashed  legions  with  the  ways  of  death — 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

Every  slum  had  sent  its  half-a-score 

The  round   world  over — Booth  had  groaned  for  more. 

Every  banner  that  the  wide  world  flies 

Bloomed  with   glory  and  transcendent  dyes. 

Big-voiced  lassies  made  their  banjos  bang! 

Tranced,   fanatical,  they  shrieked  and  sang, 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

[banjo. 
Hallelujah!   It  was   queer  to  see 
Bull-necked  convicts   with  that  land  make  free! 
Loons  with  bazoos  blowing  blare,   blare,  blare — 
On,  on,  upward  thru  the  golden  air. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

[bass  drums  slower  and  softer. 
Booth  died  blind,  and  still  by  faith  he  trod, 
Eyes  still  dazzled  by  the  ways  of  God. 
Booth  led  boldly  and  he  looked  the  chief : 
Eagle  countenance  in  sharp  relief, 
Beard  a-fiying,  air  of  high  command 
Unabated  in  that  holy  land. 

[flutes. 

Tesus  came  from  out  the  Court- House  door, 
Stretched  his  hands  above  the  passing  poor. 
Booth  saw  not,  but  led  his  queer  ones  there 
Round   and   round   the   mighty   Court-House   square. 
Yet  in  an  instant  all  that  blear  review 
Marched  on  spotless,   clad  in   raiment  new. 
The  lame  were  straightened,   withered  limbs  uncurled 
And  blind  eyes  opened  on  a  new  sweet  world., 

[BASS    DRUMS    LOUDER    AND    FASTER. 

Drabs   and   vixens    in   a   flash   made   whole! 
Gone  was   the  weasel-head,  the  snout,   the  jowl; 
Sages  and  sibyls  now,  and  athletes  clean, 
Rulers  of  empires,  and  of  forests  green  ! 

[GRAND  CHORUS TAMBOURINES 

ALL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  FULL  BLAST. 

The  hosts  were  sandaled  and  their  wings  were  fire — 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
But  their  noise  played  havoc  with  the  angel-choir. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
Oh,  shout  Salvation  !  it  was  good  to  see 
Kings  and  princes  by  the   Lamb  set  free. 
The  banjos  rattled,   and  the  tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled  in  the  hands  of  queens  ! 

[REVERENTLY  SUNG — 
NO  INSTRUMENTS. 

And  when   Booth  halted  by  the  curb  for  prayer 
He  saw  his  Master  thru  the  flag-filled  air. 
Christ   came  gently  with   a  robe  and  crown 
For   Booth   the   soldier   while  the   throng   knelt   down. 
He  saw  King  Jesus — they  were  face  to   face, 
And  he  knelt  a-weeping  in  that  holy  place. 
Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

[By  Nicholas  Vashel  Lindsay,  in  January 
issue  of  Poetry.'] 
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Origines  Golfianae 

(From    a    manuscript    of    uncertain    antiquity.) 
TV.  DE  GLOBULO  ADEUNDO.1 

The  Addressing  of  the  Ball. 

Et  globulum  et  adversarium  et  cadiferum 
comiter,  si  potest,  comiter  adi.  Sed  interdu'.n 
accidat  ut  globulus  impie,  cadifer  copiose, 
adversarius  nihil  adeundi  sint. 

In  as  far  as  it  lieth  in  thy  power,  address 
the  ball  gently  as  an  ally  and  not  as  an  ad- 
versary. But  if  thy  peace  of  mind  require 
the  getting  of  strong  words  out  of  thy  sys- 
tem,2 it  is  best  to  express  thine  objurga- 
tions in  Greek;  thus  may  thy  cadifer  ac- 
quire a  new  language  without  effort.8 

Sed,  si  cum  socerdote  templi  ludis,  voces 
circumscribite  verbis:  "O  temporal"  vel 
"Quid  vero!"4  ne  aures  viri  sancti  of- 
fendantur. 

VI.   DE  OCULO   FIGENDO   IN  CAVTJM. 

On  keeping  the  Eye  on  the  Hole.5 
Ut  tuum  ludum,  globulator  carissime, 
magni  aestimas,  cum  virgam  ad  brevem  pu- 
tationen  faciendam8  sumis,  oculum,  mi- 
ni crede,  in  cavum  fige.7  Complura  cer- 
tamina  amissa  sunt  quod  blobulator  oculum 
in  globulum  quam  cavum  figere  maluit. 

J"On  the  Addressing  of  the  Ball."  "Adeo"  mean; 
both  to  address  a  person  and  to  settle  one's  self  to  a 
task.  The  latter  is  the  modern  sense  of  the  term :  the 
classic  golfer  employed  the  word  only  in  its  former 
significance. 

2"Ut  impia  verba  e  pectore  expellas." 

3This  precaution  for  the  cadifer's  welfare  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  provision  for  his  punish- 
ment in   the   case  of  the  lost  ball. 

4"Well!  Well!"  and  "Shocking!" 

5This  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  modern  game.  And  yet,  would  not  some  of  us, 
who  are  obsessed  by  the  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
shift  the  gaze  fit  the  critical  instant,  be  better  put- 
ters if  we  would  cease  to  attempt  the  impossible  and, 
harking  back  to  first  principles,  frankly  "keep  the 
eye"  on  the  cup  ? 

°"To  make  a  short  putt."  See  Etymology  for  the 
derivation  of  "putt."  The  origin  of  the  word,  and 
the  intimate  relationship  of  the  stroke  to  the  down- 
fall of  Caprilius  may  well  point  to  a  beginning  of 
sinister   inspiration. 

7"By  all  means,  keep  your  eye  on  the  hole." 

[From  The  True  Origin  of  Golf,  by  Ar- 
thur V.  Taylor  (The  Elm  Tree  Press, 
Woodstock,  Vt.),  p.  41.] 

The  Atom  and  the  Ether 

Fifty  years  ago  we  knew  that  such  a 
thing  as  an  atom  existed,  but  we  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  its  structure,  and  it 
was  customary  to  assume  that  it  had  none. 
Today  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
structure  of  the  atom,  but  the  position  for- 
merly occupied  by  it  has  been  assumed  by 
that  thing  which  we  call  the  ether.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission 
of  electromagnetic  energy,  but  we  know 
nothing  whatever  about  its  structure  and  it 
has  been  customary  to  assume  that  it  has 
none.  To  deny  the  existence  of  this  vehicle, 


which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  ether,  and  to  use  the  word  "vacuum"  to 
denote  all  the  properties  heretofore  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  experimentalist,  viz., 
those  of  transmitting  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbances, is  a  bit  of  sophistry  in  which  he 
is  little  interested.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  learning  something  more  about  the  prop- 
erties of  this  vehicle,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  will,  than  we  have  known  heretofore. 
Certainly  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
physics  offered  such  tasks  to  its  followers 
as  now,  nor  ever  a  time  when  it  needed 
more  and  better  brains  applied  to  these 
tasks. —  [From  "Atomic  Theories  of  Radia- 
tion," by  Prof.  R.  A.  Millikan,  Science, 
January  24,  1913.] 

War  Correspondents  Entertained  by  a 
Fnturist 

I  think  we  were  now  so  utterly  miserable 
that  a  reaction  set  in.  It  was  necessary  to 
summon  up  a  little  gaiety  to  relieve  this 
intolerable  situation.  It  was  provided  by 
Signor  Marinetti,  the  master  Futurist,  a 
man  whose  fantastic  philosophy  I  ha\e 
often  attacked  in  the  public  press,  but  a 
man  who  in  private  life  has  an  inexhaust- 
ible vivacity  and  fund  of  high  spirits,  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a  most  daring 
eloquence.  There  was  one  lady  in  the  car- 
riage with  us,  a  Bulgarian  lady  of  some 
beauty.  Marinetti  found  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting into  conversation  with  her,  and  with  a 
little  wizened  fellow  in  her  company,  who 
was  a  master  of  mathematics.  In  Italian, 
of  which  she  understood  no  word,  he  praised 
her  beauty,  spoke  passionately  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  love,  divided  the  philosophy  of  life 
into  terms  of  poetry  and  mathematics,  and 
denounced  all  mathematical  masters  as  men 
of  hard  nature  and  unimaginative  souls. 
The  lady  was  fascinated  and  mesmerized 
by  Marinetti's  speech,  and  he  then  sang  lit- 
tle songs  to  her,  and  in  spite  of  the  cramped 
and  crowded  carriage  danced  little  dances 
to  her,  in  the  Italian,  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Futurist  styles. 

Finally  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  recite 
his  great  poem,  U Automobile.  Before  doing 
so  he  begged  me  to  open  both  the  windows, 
so  that  he  might  have  fresh  air,  and  took 
off  his  coat  so  that  he  might  have  free  play 
for  his  eloquence.  Then  he  began  his  reci- 
tation, in  which  he  describes  the  beauty,  the 
joy,  the  exultation,  the  swift  ecstasy  of  tho 
soul  of  the  automobile  as  it  rushes  over 
mountains  and  down  the  valleys  and  along 
the  high  roads  singing  the  song  of  speed. 
It  is  a  thing  of  genius,  and  Marinetti,  tho 
composer  of  it,  threw  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  it,  until  the  veins  stood  out  on  his 
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forehead,  and  his  face  was  scarlet  and  his 
voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet.  The  sound 
of  his  far-carrying  voice  startled  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  of  the  train.  Hairy 
savages  with  naked  bayonets  came  rushing 
up.  Peasants  crowded  about  with  gaping 
mouths  and  wondering  eyes.  The  first  reci- 
tation of  the  master  Futurist  in  Novi  Za- 
gora  was  an  immense  success. — [From  The 
Balkan  War,  by  Philip  Gibbs  and  Bernard 
Grant  (Small,  Maynard)  p.  126.] 

One    Welshman 

I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  include  among 
Welsh  contributions  to  the  larger  move- 
ments of  the  world  the  name  and  world- 
wide fame  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Do  I  need  reason  for  this  beyond  his  un- 
challenged Welsh  origin?  Who  will  name  the 
achievement  by  any  other  man  of  Welsh 
blood  or  of  British  blood  which  has  more 
largely  influenced  the  world  for  good  than 
that  empire-shaking,  continent-shaking 
document,  that  saved  Great  Britain  from 
herself;  that  saved  America  for  herself,  and 
developed  in  place  of  a  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  that  day  a  nation  of  ninety-three 
millions  on  the  continent,  while  it  protects 
and  guides  islands  of  ten  or  twelve  millions 
more  in  every  zone  and  on  every  sea;  that 
shook  down  the  most  obstinate  of  mon- 
archies, turned  it  into  a  republic,  with  a  re- 
generated people,  now  the  most  prosperous 
government  France  ever  had,  and  the  most 
stable  and  enduring  it  ever  had  since  Louis 
XIV — not  excepting  that  of  either  Napo- 
leon. 

Yet  these  are  merely  some  of  the  external 


results  more  or  less  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  momentous  statement  he  addressed  to 
the  civilized  world  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  any  of  them  or 
argue  them.  Still  less  do  I  insist  upon  the 
English  style,  lucid,  convincing,  and  of  a 
stately  dignity  (unsurpassed,  I  venture  to 
think,  by  any  official  paper  in  your  thou- 
sand years  of  parliamentary  history),  In 
which  he  clothed  one  of  the  most  philosophic 
and  unassailable  and  vet  most  revolutionary 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  government  since 
Plato : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of   the  governed. 

[From  One  Welshman,  A  Glance  at  a 
Great  Career.  Inaugural  Address,  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  October 
31,  1912,  by  Whitelaw  Reid  (Macmillan), 
p.  11.] 

The  Artist's  World 

The  artist  loves  the  world,  not  because 
it  is  moral  or  immoral,  not  because  it  is  al- 
ways even  beautiful,  but  because  it  is  his 
world,  our  world,  a  world  sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  bad,  sometimes  happy  and 
sometimes  sad,  sometimes  sane  and  some- 
times mad,  but  the  world  of  the  facts  that 
God  made  and  allowed,  the  world  of  the 
facts  which  art  can  transmute  into  a  mys- 
tic source  of  happiness  to  all  people  wit5i 
seeing  eyes  and  responsive  hearts. —  [From 
The  Artist's  World,  by  Stockton  Axson 
(Scribner) ,  p.  41.] 


Three  Stages  of  Progress 

In  former  descriptions  of  progress,  I  di- 
vided it  into  two  parts,  a  pain  economy,  in 
which  fear  and  suffering  drive  man  to  his 
daily  tasks,  and  a  pleasure  economy,  in 
which  the  motive  of  action  is  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  goods  enjoyed.  I  now  re- 
gard this  division  as  defective.  To  love 
pleasure  is  a  higher  manifestation  of  life 
than  to  fear  pain;  but  the  pleasure  of  ac- 


Stage  of  Progress 

1.  A  pain  economy 

2.  A  pleasure  economy 

3.  A  creative  economy 

Type   of   Thought 

1.  Theological 

2.  Rational 

3.  Pragmatic 


tion  is  in  advance  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
sumption. 

Action  creates  what  pleasure  uses  up. 
This  would  divide  progress  into  three 
stages:  a  pain  economy,  a  pleasure  econ- 
omy, and  a  creative  economy.  Each  stage 
has  its  own  mode  of  thought,  and  its  own 
social  institutions.  To  visualize  the  elements 
of  these  stages,  I  have  put  them  in  the 
following  table: 


Form  of  Struggle 

Race  struggle 
Class  struggle 
Self  direction 

Thought   Limitations 

Substance 

Space 

Time 


Form  of  Control 

Ancestral  control 
Wealth  control 
Character  control 

Kind  of  Philosophy 

Anthropomorphic 

Material 

Ideal 


Character  of  the 
Social    Bonds 

Blood  bonds 
Interest  bonds 
Social  beliefs 

Type  of   Morality 

Traditional 

Utilitarian 

Telic 


[From  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten's  "The  Re- 
construction   of    Economic    Theory"   in   the 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  November,  1912. J 
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Civil  War  Books 

There  is  nothing  of  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  recent  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  tho  sev- 
eral of  the  numbers  are  excellent  both 
in  substance  and  manner.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Beymer's  collection  of  tales  about 
the  secret  service  men  and  women 
will  be  more  widely  read  than  any  of 
the  others. 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,1  is  a  collection  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  before  the  New 
York  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion. There  are  twenty-one  of  these 
addresses,  and  their  range  is  wide. 
Notable  among  them  is  General  Ed- 
ward H.  Ripley's  account  of  the  sur- 
render of  Harper's  Ferry  and  of  the 
part  played  in  that  engagement  by 
the  Ninth  Vermont.  The  salient 
causes  of  that  needless  sacrifice  of 
12,500  men  are  well  brought  out  in 
the  consideration  of  McClellan's  hesi- 
tancy, Franklin's  tardiness  and  the 
imbecility  or  drunkeness  or  treason 
of  Miles.  General  Ripley  also  pays  a 
devoted  tribute  to  the  conduct  of 
Col.  Stanard  of  the  Ninth  Vermont. 
Another  interesting  address  is  that 
by  Major  William  F.  Morse,  on  the 
Indian  campaign  in  Minnesota  in 
1862.  There  are  several  papers  on 
prison  life  and  conditions.  Major 
George  Haven  Putnam's  address, 
which  has  been  separately  printed, 
has  received  earlier  review.  Lieuten- 
ant Sturgis's  address  on  Prisoners  of 
War,  which  is  treated  below,  is  also 
contained  in  this  volume,  and  has 
also  been  separately  printed.  A  de- 
fence of  the  Elmira  Prison  is  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes. 

Lieutenant  Sturgis's  Prisoners  of 
War,2  is  a  record  of  personal  experi- 

1  Personal  Recollections  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. Edited  by  A.  Noel  Blakeman.  Fourth 
Series.  New  York:  (J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50. 

'Prisoners  of  the  War,  1861-65.  By  Thomas  Stur- 
gis.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


ence  and  a  study  of  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  both  Confederate  and 
Union  prisoners.  During  a  part  of 
1864  his  regiment  was  stationed  as 
a  guard  at  Camp  Morton,  near  In- 
dianapolis. Later  in  the  war,  while 
serving  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  was  captured  and  was  subse- 
quently confined  in  Libby  Prison.  He 
thus  had  opportunities  of  studying 
the  treatment  and  conditions  of  pris- 
oners on  both  sides.  His  account  of 
conditions  in  Camp  Morton  and  his 
quotations  from  Confederate  prison- 
ers regarding  other  Northern  prison 
camps  shows  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs  from  that  which  prevailed  at 
Libby  and  Andersonville.  He  enters 
somewhat  deeply  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  regarding  prisoners 
of  war  as  maintained  by  both  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  adminis- 
trations, and  quotes  from  many  au- 
thorities to  show  the  frightful  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Union  pris- 
oners suffered.  In  particular,  his  cita- 
tion of  testimony  given  by  Confed- 
erate officers  and  surgeons  during 
the  trial  of  Wirz  support  and  confirm 
his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Gross's  Lincoln's  Own  Stories3 
is  a  handy  and  valuable  collection  of 
stories  by  and  about  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator. Mr.  Gross  avers  that  he 
has  been  for  many  years  collecting 
these  stories,  that  he  has  carefully 
sifted  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
that  he  has  assembled  the  best  and 
the  essential  ones.  Such  a  book  is 
useful  and  may  be  popular.  It  would 
have  been  more  valuable,  however,  if 
he  had  exercised  somewhat  more  dis- 
cretion in  choice  and  if  he  had  given 
the  authority  for  each  story.  In  spite 
of  his  care  some  of  these  stories  are 
dubious.  The  one  about  the  barrel  of 
whiskey  which   Lincoln    wanted    to 

'Lincoln's    Own   stories.      Collected   and   edited 
by   Anthony   (Jross.    New   York  :    Harper  &  Bros.   $1. 
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send  to  each  of  his  generals,  and 
which  is  here  printed  without  ques- 
tion, was  disavowed  by  Lincoln  him- 
self, according  to  the  testimony  of 
Bates,  one  of  Stanton's  telegraphers. 
The  alleged  statement  of  Lincoln  to 
Alexander  Stephens  that  if  he,  Lin- 
coln, could  write  the  word  "union," 
Stephens  could  write  anything  he 
pleased  under  it,  is  also  printed  with- 
out comment,  altho  its  authenticity 
has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
versy. Other  stories,  equally  doubt- 
ful or  controverted,  are  included. 

General  Schaff  relates,  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  well-known  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  the  movements  of  the 
armies  from  Five  Forks  to  Appomat- 
tox4. Like  an  eye-witness  he  pictures 
the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  retreat- 
ing Confederates  by  troops  who, 
keeping  ahead  of  their  trains,  are 
weakened  by  hunger  and  worn  by 
rapid  and  long  marches,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  buoyed  up  with  the 
thought  that  a  few  more  days  of 
strained  exertion  will  end  the  war. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment — 
sometimes  bordering  on  sentimental- 
ity— in  SchafFs  reminiscences;  yet 
the  sparkling  flow  of  his  narrative, 
the  vividity  of  his  description,  his 
sympathetic  portraiture  of  the  offi- 
cers of  both  armies,  high  and  low, 
and  the  broad  and  kindly  spirit  in 
which  everything  is  conceived  and 
phrased,  render  the  account  most 
winning  and  admirable.  We  do  not 
know  where  else  is  to  be  found  so  sat- 
isfying a  pen-picture  of  that  cam- 
paign. 

The  invaluable  work  of  some  of  the 
noted  scouts  and  spies  in  both  North- 
ern and  Southern  service  is  most  en- 
tertainingly told  by  Mr.  Beymer  In 
his  On  Hazardous  Service6.  There  is 
the  tale  of  Elizabeth  Van  Lew,  who 
thruout  the  war  constantly  communi- 
cated from  her  Richmond  home  to 
the  Washington  authorities,  and  of 
Mrs.  Rose  Greenhow,  who  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war  performed  like 
service  from  Washington  for  the 
Confederates.  There  is  the  story  of 

*  The  Sunset  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Morris 
Schaff.  Boston  :  John  W.  Luce  &  Co.  $2. 

e  On  Hazardous  Service.  By  William  Gilmore 
Beymer.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.80. 


Timothy  Webster,  perhaps  the  most 
resourceful  and  efficient  of  all  the 
secret  service  men  of  the  North,  who 
nevertheless  was  apprehended  and 
hanged  in  Richmond — the  first  victim 
of  the  military  law  that  decrees  death 
to  the  spy.  There  is  the  tragic  tale  of 
dare-devil  Wat  Bowie,  who  courted 
danger  for  the  fun  there  was  in  it; 
who  rode  and  fought  with  Mosby  and 
who  threaded  every  by-path  in  South- 
ern Maryland  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy.  Other  narratives  are 
those  of  John  Y.  and  Charles  Phillips 
of  Richmond;  of  Colonel  H.  H. 
Young,  Sheridan's  chief  of  scouts, 
who  passed  safely  thru  incredible 
dangers  to  fall  the  victim  of  a  mad 
adventure  on  the  Mexican  border 
after  the  war ;  of  Archibald  H.  Row- 
and,  Jr.,  one  of  Young's  men ;  of  John 
Landegon,  some  time  with  Sheridan 
and  later  with  Kilpatrick,  and  of  the 
mysterious  Colonel  W.  Orton  Will- 
iams, hanged  as  a  Confederate  spy 
June  9,  1863,  at  Franklin,  Tenn.  No 
work  of  fiction  could  possibly  furnish 
so  many  thrills.  The  work  is  admira- 
bly done.  The  narratives  are  told  as 
stories,  but  they  are,  in  all  the  es- 
sentials, supported  by  personal  testi- 
mony and  by  official  documents. 

General  Early  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  volume9  in  Canada  shortly 
after  the  war  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  his  death  in  1894.  For 
some  reason,  unexplained,  it  has  not 
been  publisht  until  now.  It  is  a  full 
and  even  minute  record  of  his  serv- 
ices during  the  Civil  War  and  of  epi- 
sodes and  movements  connected  with 
his  own  activities.  General  Early  had 
strong  feelings  and  opinions,  not  to 
say  prejudices,  and  he  exprest 
them  bluntly.  The  Creator,  in  his 
belief,  had  stamped  the  negro  with 
indelible  marks  of  inferiority  (pp. 
ix-x),  and  reason,  common  sense 
and  other  considerations  required 
that  they  "should  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
subordination."  He  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  Union  generals,  of 
whom  McClellan  seemed  to  him  the 
least    inefficient.    There    can    be    no 

6  Jubal  Anderson  Early.  An  Autobiographical 
Sketch  and  Narrative  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  With  notes  by  R.  II.  Early.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $3.50. 
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doubt,  he  writes,  that  McClellan  "was  stage,  a  good  deal  of  commotion  is 

the  ablest    commander    the    United  pictured,  and  bloodshed  is  frequent. 

States  had  in  Virginia  during  the  war  tho  the  tale  is  told  without  evident 

by  long  odds."  Sheridan  seemed  to  exaggeration,  it  is  not  an  impartial 

him  "without  enterprise,"  and  of  "an  account.  All  the  fault  and  all  the  de- 

excessive  caution  which  amounted  to  pravity  are  on  one  side,  and  all  the 

timidity."  His  own  escape  from  anni-  heroism,   rectitude  and  devotion  on 

hilation  at  Winchester  (Opequon)  he  the  other. 

attributes    to    the    "incapacity"    of  Dr.      McKim's      The     Numerical 

Sheridan.  Of  Grant,  Meade,  Burnside,  Strength  of  the  Confederate  Army 

Hooker  and  Hunter  he   also   speaks  is  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  the  cnti- 

slightingly.   The  work  will  not  add  cisms    made     by     General     Charles 

anything  to  the  reputation  of  Jubal  Francis  Adams,  Colonel  Thomas  L. 

Early.  Livermore  and  others,  of  the  common 

Lieutenant  Worsham7  gives  a  rec-  statement  of  Southern  writers  that 
ord  of  his  experiences  thru  the  great-  the  Confederate  military  strength  all 
er  part  of  the  war  as  a  soldier  in  Com-  told  was  not  more  than  600,000  men. 
pany  F,  Twenty-first  Virginia  Infan-  It  is  a  small  book,  too  brief  to  cover 
try.  His  service  took  him  into  many  with  sufficient  detail  all  of  the  com- 
of  the  great  battles.  At  Cedar  Creek  plex  questions  involved.  Yet  it  deals 
he  was  wounded  and  invalided.  It  is  with  the  subject  concisely  and  with 
the  life  of  the  soldier  that  he  tells,  straightforwardness.  Dr.  McKim 
and  his  book  is  full  of  incidents  of  the  holds  to  the  600,000  estimate,  tho  he 
march,  of  battles  and  of  camp  life,  qualifies  it  to  the  extent  of  including 
The  book  will  bear  reading,  tho  it  only  those  who  actually  served  in  the 
can  hardly  be  called  history,  or,  ex-  field.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  admit  a 
cept  in  spots,  the  material  out  of  possible  enrollment  of  700,000.  Dr. 
which  history  is  made.  It  is  personal  McKim's  argument  is  based  on  the 
and  partisan,  and  a  fair  sample  of  a  lack  of  arms  and  equipment;  the  loss 
type  of  Southern  product  which  is  of  territory ;  the  great  number  of  ex- 
too  common.  In  all  the  books  of  this  emptions  from  service;  the  opposition 
class  one  gets  the  invariable  impres-  of  State  governments  to  the  Conscript 
sion  of  enormous  masses  of  Federals  Law ;  the  "disloyalty"  of  a  part  of  the 
madly  escaping  from  a  thin  line  of  Southern  population,  and  the  neces- 
pursuing  Confederates.  The  latter  sity  of  maintaining  thru  the  South 
are  never  defeated;  rarely  do  they  an  industrial  army  to  supply  the 
retreat,  tho  sometimes  they  "return."  needs  of  the  military  force.  We  can- 
One  wonders  how,  in  the  circum-  not  say  that  he  has  successfully  met 
stances,  there  could  ever  have  been  the  data  and  conclusions  of  Liver- 
an  Antietam,  a  Gettysburg,  a  Pea  niore  and  Adams.  The  argument  is 
Ridge,  a  Vicksburg,  a  Fort  Donelson,  sometimes  loose,  and  there  is  too  fre- 
a  Nashville,  a  Winchester,  a  Cedar  quently  a  dependence  upon  someone's 
Creek,  a  Chattanooga,  a  march  to  personal  opinion  rather  than  upon  a 
Atlanta,  to  the  sea  and  to  Goldsboro,  logical  deduction  from  established 
and,  finally,  an  Appomattox.  We  wish  evidence  or  probabilities.  "Is  it  cred- 
thatsome  of  these  reminiscences  could  ible,"  he  asks,  "that  the  Adjutant 
be  written  in  the  spirit  in  which  Gen-  General  of  the  army  (General  Coop- 
eral  E.  P.  Alexander  wrote  his  ad-  er)  should  have  given  as  his  opinion 
mirable  memoirs.  that    this    number  —  600,000  —  was 

Mr.  Darner,  in  his  When   the   Kv  nearly  critically    correct    if  in  fact 

Klux  Rode*  tells  in  a  somewhat  dis-  there  had  been  upon  the  rolls  of  the 

jointed  way  some    of  the    incidents  Confederate  armies  twice  that  num- 

that  occurred  in  a  part  Of  the  Black  7<>»>'  of  Jackson's  Foot  Cavalry.     By  John    li 

Belt  of  Alabama  during  the  Recon-  gorsl?am-  Ne"  v,llk    Th"  N< "'    rushing  Co 

struction  period8.   Scalawags,  carpet  yoT%nbfSe? ft  fSS&Stfi ■  gj  "f  a—- »«■ 

baggers,  negroes  and  Ku  Kluxers  are  %Thr    Numerical    Strength    of    the    Confederate 

shifted  back  and    forth    across  the  JffiPBuybijKt.  H'  M<Kim   New  Yo*:  Tbe 
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ber?"  The  personal  opinion  of  even 
the  best  of  men  in  questions  that  have 
awakened  the  strongest  passions  is, 
it  may  be  said,  a  wholly  worthless 
guide.  In  such  a  matter  only  a  pas- 
sionless consideration  of  the  avail- 
able data  has  any  value.  Dr.  McKim 
closes  his  little  volume  with  a  state- 
ment that  at  Appomattox  Lee  de- 
clared to  Meade  that  he  had  had  only 
29,000  muskets  along  his  entire  front 
from  Richmond  to  Petersburg,  and 
that  Meade  replied:  'Then  we  had 
five  to  your  one."  The  story  may  be 
true,  tho  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  apocryphal.  Five  times  29,000 
muskets  would  give  for  the  Federal 
force  145,000  muskets,  which  with  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  officers  of  all  kinds 
and  miscellaneous  armed  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  service  ought  to  ag- 
gregate more  than  200,000  men.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Livermore,  basing 
his  figures  on  the  War  Records,  gives 
as  the  total  Federal  strength  opposing 
Lee  on  March  29,  1865,  112,892,  and 
as  the  Confederate  strength  49,496. 
As  13,769  Confederates  were  cap- 
tured from  March  29  to  April  7,  28,- 
231  were  surrendered  at  Appomattox, 
about  7,200  escaped  or  deserted,  and 
more  than  6,000  were  killed  or 
wounded,  the  number  of  29,000  must 
either  be  an  error,  or  the  infan- 
try must  have  represented  an  unusu- 
ally small  proportion  of  the  army  as 
a  whole. 

Men  and  Religion  Forward 

Last  year  the  Evangelical  churches  in 
the  United  States,  and  some  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations, submitted  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  Church,  as  an  organized  ex- 
pression of  religion,  to  the  people.  The  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  as  it  was 
called,  was  really  much  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  test  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the 
Church,  and  a  demonstration  of  its  practi- 
cal capacity,  than  a  trial  of  the  layman's 
disposition  to  cooperate  in  church  work. 
This  was  defined  early  in  the  preliminaries, 
when  there  was  a  sharp  struggle  between 
progressives  and  conservatives  relative  to 
the  inclusion  of  social  service  among  the 
topics  to  be  treated.  That  topic  was  in- 
cluded, and  of  the  seven  volumes  making 
up  the  official  report  of  the  movement  that 
treating  of  Social  Service  is  vastly  the  most 


interesting,  and  we  believe  the  most  valu- 
able (Messages  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement,  New  York:  Association  Press). 
Its  manifest  rival  is  the  volume  devoted  to 
the  Church  and  the  Press.  Other  subjects 
are  Congress  Addresses,  Bible  Study  and 
Evangelism,  Christian  Unity  and  Missions, 
Boys'  Work,  the  Rural  Church.  The  ad- 
dress on  Civic  Life  opens  with  these  brave 
words:  "The  artificial  distinction  between 
the  sacred  and  the  secular  has  been  gradu- 
ally fading  out,  leaving  only  a  more  clearly 
and  firmly  drawn  line  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong."  We  can  easily  believe  that, 
and  if  the  Church  is  coming  to  see  it  also, 
and  bravely  to  publish  its  belief,  then  we 
are  surely  getting  on — and  up.  Driving 
this  confession  grimly  home,  we  have  the 
brilliant  five-page  address  of  Prof.  Walter 
C.  Rauschenbusch  upon  The  Conservation 
of  the  Social  Service  Message,  which  must 
have  been  gall  to  the  ultra-conservatives, 
but  manna  to  the  progressives. 

A  New  Conscience 

Many  deeply  moral  men  and  women  no 
doubt  feel  justified  in  preserving  a  happy 
ignorance     of     the     harrowing     conditions 
which  attend  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
evil  in  this  enlightened  age,  but  the  grow- 
ing dangers  to  which  those  entirely  inno- 
cent are  subjected  by  its  notorious  physical 
and  moral  results  are  fast  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  most  sensitive  and  reserved 
to  avoid  facing  the  facts  and  the  accom- 
panying    responsibilities,     ugly     and     un- 
pleasant as  these  may  appear.  No  one  could 
have  presented  this  subject  in  its  various 
phases    with   greater   force,    moral    fervor, 
and  effectiveness  than  Miss  Jane  Addams 
(A  New   Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil. 
Macmillan,  $1).  Her  long  experience  as  a 
social  settlement  worker  at  Hull  House,  her 
connection  with  the  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Chicago,  and  her  active  inter- 
est in  special  investigation  into  the  moral 
and    economic   conditions    and   histories    of 
children  and  youth  who  have  fallen  into  the 
way  of  the  transgressor,  have  given  Miss 
Addams  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
contributing  causes  and  the  hideous  results 
of  the   life   of   shame.   Yet  these   material 
facts  of  a  degrading  reality  are  handled  in 
a  way  that  arouses  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
reader's   social   sympathy  for  the  wronged 
and  outcast,  and  his  righteous  indignation 
against  the  conditions  of  economic  pressure, 
the    fiendish    wiles    of    the    "white    slave 
trader,"   and    the    stolid   indifference    of    a 
half-informed,    half-competent    public    con- 
science:   which    form    the   necessarv   back- 
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ground  of  the  dark  picture.  But  Miss 
Addams  finds  many  hopeful  signs  of  a  new 
conscience  in  regard  to  this  ancient  and 
deep-seated  evil.  The  general  movement 
toward  the  betterment  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  greater  concern  and 
sympathy  of  society  as  a  whole,  shown  in 
more  active  philanthropic  rescue  and  pre- 
ventive work,  the  endeavor  to  enact  more 
stringent  laws  and  exercise  more  effective 
social  control,  are  all  symptoms  of  a  rising 
sense  of  internal  social  danger  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  power  to  cope  with  the 
threatening  evil.  Most  of  all  does  Miss 
Addams  rely  upon  education,  mental  and 
moral,  for  youth  and  maturity  alike,  to 
abolish  this  oldest  and  vilest  plague-spot  of 
civilization.  One  rises  from  reading  her  re- 
markable book  with  an  appalling  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  with  re- 
newed hope. 

The  New  Freedom 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  The  Commoner,  publishes 
the  letter  which  he  has  sent  to  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  who  issue  President 
Wilson's  book,  The  New  Freedom.  Mr. 
Bryan  writes,  in  part: 

Anything  coming  from  one  just  entering  upon 
the  responsible  duties  of  the  Presidency  would  bs 
worth  reading  .  .  .  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  value  of  the  volume  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  style  of  the  author — clear-cut,  forcible,  and 
abounding  in  apt  illustrations.  Those  who  would  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state 
under  the  pilot  who  takes  his  place  at  the  wheel  on 
March  4  can  find  in  The  New  Freedom  a  chart  of  the 
seas  to  be  traversed  during  the  next  four  years. 
Progressives  will  welcome  the  book  as  renewed  evi- 
dence of  the  author's  consecration  to  the  great  task 
of  popularizing  the   Government. 

President  Wilson's  subtitle  for  the  vol- 
ume is  as  follows:  "A  Call  for  the  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Generous  Energies  of  a  Peo- 
ple." 

As  he  explains  in  his  preface,  he  did  not  write 
this  book  at  all.  "It  is  the  result  of  the  editorial  lit- 
erary skill  of  M.  William  Bayard  Hule,  who  has  put 
together  here  in  their  right  sequences  the  more  sug- 
gestive portions  of  my  campaign  speeches.  .  .  .  The 
book  ...  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  new  spirit  of 
our  politics." 

These  words  are  uttered  in  the  same 
temper  as  those  of  the  inaugural  address, 
where  the  new  President's  emotion  is  nei- 
ther triumph  nor  exaltation,  but  a  sense  of 
solemn  responsibility.  "Who  shall  live  up 
to  the  great  trust?"  exclaims  this  new  and 
unprecedented  President.  "Who  dares  fail 
to  try?  I  summon  all  honest  men,  all  pa- 
triotic, all  forward-looking  men,  to  my  side. 
God  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if 
they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me!" 


A  Gentle  Jehu  in  Japan,  by  Ethel  L.  Mc- 
Lean (Dodd,  Mead)  is  a  gift-book  of  com- 
monplace tourist  letters  and  pretty  colored 
illustrations, 


From  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  the  importers, 
we  receive  a  charming  variety  of  Easter 
cards  of  all  shapes  and  descriptions. 

Literary  Notes 

Lord  Tennyson,  the  son  of  the  poet, 
writes  to  the  London  Times,  apropos  of  the 
auctioning  of  another  poet's  correspond- 
ence: 

Cannot  Robert  Browning's  nearest  relatives  stop 
this  infamy  of  the  sale  of  Browning's  love  letters  ? 
Mr.  Browning  was  walking  one  day  with  me  in 
Eaton  Place.  He  said:  "Tell  your  father  I  have  de- 
stroyed 1,500  letters  of  mine  to*my  father.  He  will 
rejoice,  for  he  loathes  as  much  as  I  do  the  casting 
of  one's  heart  into  the  street  as  garbage  to  fools." 

This  last  phrase  has  the  vigorous  ring  of  a 
genuine  piece  of  BTowning.  But  how  glad 
we  are  that  the  auction  sale  'of  the  poet's 
relics  occurs  in  London!  If,  by  any  chance, 
it  had  taken  place  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
the  British  reviews  would  have  been  full  of 
fulminations  against  our  jejune  vulgarity. 

The  Constructive  Quarterly  is  the  name 
of  a  new  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the 
public.  It  has  no  parallel  or  rival.  It  is  a 
religious  quarterly,  of  the  broadest  scope, 
and  the  nearest  parallel  is  The  Hibbert 
Journal,  that  admirable  and  even  popular 
monthly  whose  purpose  it  is  to  discuss  from 
very  diverse  points  of  view  the  important 
questions  of  religion.  The  Constructive 
Quarterly  may  develop  into  such  a  maga- 
zine, but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  illustrate 
and  develop  the  unity  of  faith  within  Chris- 
tianity. It  will  try  to  do  in  the  field  of 
journalism  what  the  proposed  Episcopal 
Conference  proposes,  to  find  out  what  are 
the  differences  which  keep  Christians  apart 
and  to  aid  their  fellowship.  Accordingly,  it 
welcomes  to  its  pages  Orthodox  Greeks, 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  this  first  issue 
Archbishop  Platon  speaks  for  the  Greek 
Church;  and  three  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
Georges  Guyau  for  France,  Wilfrid  Ward 
for  England,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Wynne 
for  America.  Protestantism  is  represented 
by  Professors  DuBose,  Episcopal;  Sanday, 
Anglican;  Loofs,  German  Lutheran;  B.  W. 
Bacon,  Congregational;  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Presbyterian,  and  Bishop  McConnell, 
Methodist.  Of  these  articles  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Loofs  is  distinctly  theological,  on 
"Faith  Only,"  as  is  that  of  Bishop  McCon- 
nell on  "Conversion,"  while  Mr.  Speer  gives 
us  a  valuation  of  Henry  Clay  Trumbull 
under  the  title  of  "An  American  Saint.'' 
The  editor  is  Silas  McBee,  who  for  some  ten 
years  gave  great  vigor  to  The  Churchman, 
and  who  then  made  an  extended  visit 
abroad  in  the  interests  of  Church  unity,  the 
fruit  of  which  will  be  seen,  we  hope,  for 
years,  in  this  excellent  quarterly. 
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Drawn  by  C.  R.  Weed. 

THE  COLONEL:— "You  don't  understand  this  new  style  of  painting?  Well,  this 
one  is  clear  as  day!" 

[Mr.  Roosevelt  spent  part  of  inauguration  day  at  the  International  Art  Exhibition  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment 

Armory. — A  New   York  Newspaper.] 


A  Menace  to  Our  Oak  Woods 

The  experts  who  have  been  fighting  the 
gipsy  moth  in  New  England  have  noted  a 
decided  lessening  in  the  pest,  and  find  it  is 
due  to  "wilt,"  an  infectious  disease  of  the 
caterpillars  similar  to  the  flacherie  of  the 
silkworm,  and  propagated  by  a  bacterium 
(Gyrococcus  flaccidif ex) .  This  malady  ap- 
peared, whence  or  how  no  one  knows,  about 
1903,  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  by  1907  was 
extensively  prevalent,  and  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. Simple  possession  of  the  disease  is  not 
fatal  to  a  caterpillar  under  healthful  con- 
ditions, but  if  the  infected  worm  becomes 
weakened,  as  by  poor  food,  it  will  sicken 
and  die.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  its 
body  will  disintegrate  and  be  resolved  into 
a  black  liquid  containing  myriads  of  the 
germs  of  the  disease,  which,  dropping,  will 
poison  the  foliage  below.  Another  caterpil- 
lar feeding  there  of  course  takes  in  the 
germs,  and  so  the  disease  spreads  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Hence  the  omnivorous 
taste  of  this  insect  reacts  to  its  destruc- 
tion; and  herein  resides  the  secret  not  only 
of  the  diminution  of  the  gipsy  moth  of  late, 
but  the  most  fruitful  suggestion  for  further 
relief,  namely,  the  elimination  of  the  trees 
that  furnish  favorable  food  to  the  insect, 
and  the  cultivation  of  those  bad  for  it.  The 
poorer  its  food  the  more  likely  the  creature- 
is  to  "wilt"  before  it  can  do  much  harm. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  worms 
thrived  on  every  kind  of  vegetation  alike, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  leaves  of  some 
trees  are  better  fare  for  it  than  those  of 
others;  and  that  only  when  it  is  consuming 
those  of  the  highest  nutrient  value  to  it 
can  it  resist  the  fatal  development  of  the 
latent  germs  which  each  caterpillar  seems 
to  carry.  Poor  nutrition  permits  this  de- 
velopment, and  speedily.  Study  shows  that 
white  pine  furnishes  the  worst  food  for 
the  gipsy  caterpillar,  while  oak  leaves  give 
the  best.  Between  these  extremes  stand  the 
nut  and  fruit  bearing  trees,  the  commoner 
shade  trees  and  soft  woods  generally,  vary- 
ing in  quality  with  reference  to  this  point. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  caterpillars  get 
sick  and  die  most  quickly  when  feeding 
upon  white  pine,  pure  stands  of  which  may 
be  saved  from  their  attack  at  reasonable 
expense;    whereas   they   are   extremely   de- 


structive to  all  the  oaks,  whose  leaves  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy. 

It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  all 
the  oak  in  this  country  is  doomed  to  de- 
struction; yet  it  remains  true  that  unless 
this  moth  pest  is  somehow  controlled  our 
oak  woods  generally  will  be  seriously  hurt. 
Prevention  of  this  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  infected  is  simple.  This  area  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  white  pine,  which  re- 
produces freely  if  given  half  a  chance;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  which  the 
natural  reproduction  is  being  retarded,  if 
not  destroyed,  thru  the  mere  circumstance 
that  the  oak  chanced  to  secure  a  running 
start,  by  sprouting,  when  the  ground  was 
last  cut  over.  Under  such  circumstances  oak 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  weed,  to  be  got  rid 
of  so  as  to  afford  the  pine  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  take  possession  of  the  ground. 
How  this  may  best  be  accomplished  depends 
entirely  on  the  characteristics  of  each  wood 
lot. 

In  general  the  battle  against  the  gipsy 
moth  seems  to  have  become  a  task  for  the 
forester  rather  than  the  entomologist,  not 
forgetting  the  great  service  the  latter  has 
rendered  by  the  introduction  of  so  many 
effectively  destructive  parasites;  and  the 
various  public  agencies  engaged  are  anx- 
iously soliciting  the  intelligent  cooperation 
of  forest  owners,  especially  in  checking  the 
further  spread  of  the  evil. 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Futurist  Paintings  by  Cave  Men 

The  prehistoric  decorations  of  newly  dis- 
covered caves  near  Albacete  in  Spain  have 
more  than  a  scientific  interest,  for  they 
afford  us  not  only  one  of  the  fullest  and 
most  perfect  collections  of  paleolithic  art, 
but  are  also  so  well  executed  as  to  awaken 
the  admiration  of  a  modern  artist.  The 
French  journal  U Anthropologic  reproduces 
the  entire  collectym,  with  an  explanatory 
article  by  the  Abbe  Breuil,  who  is  the  great- 
est living  authority  on  cave  decorations. 
Simple  and  naive  as  the  pictures  are,  many 
of  them  are  of  such  liveliness  and  spirit 
that  they  vie  with  the  modern  cinemato- 
graph in  their  power  of  suggested  move- 
ment. There  are,  in  all,  seventeen  human 
and    seventy-five    animal    figures,    together 
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with  many  signs,  mostly  records  of  hunting 
and  war.  Among  the  animals  there  are 
twenty-six  deer,  five  oxen,  two  horses,  three 
stags,  one  elk  and  five  wolves.  It  is  from 
the  oxen  and  horses  that  the  age  of  the 
paintings  is  shown  to  have  been  since  the 
domestication  of  animals,  which  places  the 
date  less  than  forty  thousand  years  ago. 
Other  characteristics  of  the  paintings  place 


paintings  are  executed  in  a  uniform  color 
of  dark  red  or  brown  ochre. 

Whether  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween these  ancient  Iberians  and  their  con- 
temporaries of  North  America  or  Africa  is 
impossible  to  determine  save  by  the  implica- 
tion of  the  similarity  of  custom.  But  there 
is  a  very  distinct  connection  between  the 
men  who  painted  and  enjoyed  these  pictures 


THE   TROGLODYTE   HUNTER  AND   HIS   GAME 

The   cave   walls   are   palimpsests.    For  example,   the   well   drawn   picture  of  a  horse  in  the   lower  left  corner 

overlies  a  crude   figure  of  some   animal,    here    shown   shaded. 


their    execution    at    approximately    twenty 
thousand  years  ago. 

One  very  striking  feature  of  the  paint- 
ings is  that  they  suggest  so  strongly  the 
customs  of  other  primitive  peoples  living  in 
parts  of  the  earth  remote  from  Spain.  Some 
of  the  figures  of  men  wear  a  head  dress 
similar  to  the  feathered  war-bonnet  of  the 
American  plains  Indian.  Some  wear  a  loin 
cloth  like  that  of  the  Nubians  of  ancient 
Egypt.  One  figure  seems  even  to  be  carry- 
ing an  umbrella.  Another,  wearing  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  straw  hat,  seems  to  be  climbing 
a  rope  by  a  peculiar  method  affected  by 
Australian  savages.  Still  another  scene  ap- 
pears to  depict  the  age-old  situation  of  a 
cow  running  away,  leaving  the  milker  be- 
hind with  the  overturned  milking  stooi. 
Figures  of  women  are  decorously  clothed  in 
long  skirts,  tho  one  indeed  wears  a  bodice 
resembling  a  low-cut  evening  gown.  All  the 


and  modern  men.  It  lies  in  what  Stevenson 
has  called  "the  touch  of  life."  This  far-off 
people  were,  after  all,  very  human.  They 
looked  out  upon  the  same  face  of  nature 
and  found  it  so  interesting  that  they  wished 
to  make  a  record  of  it.  They  amused  them- 
selves in  many  of  the  ways  that  we  employ 
now  and  they  also  seemed  to  have  a  sense 
of  humor. 

The  Stars 

Among  the  eleven  departments  of  re- 
search to  which  the  Carnegie  Institution 
gives  its  chief  attention  and  expenditure, 
two  have  to  do  with  astronomy,  one  that  of 
Meridian  Astronomy,  which  receives  $26,- 
316,  and  the  other  the  Solar  Observatory, 
which  last  year  required  $254,075,  about  a 
third  of  the  appropriations  for  all  investi- 
gations, whether  of  the  eleven  departments 
or  of  the  minor  grants,  a  large  part  being 
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for  telescopic  apparatus  and  buildings.  The 
tower  telescope  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  a  tube,  but  has  the  five-foot  re- 
flector mounted  on  an  open  tower  of  150 
feet,  giving  it  immense  magnifying  power. 
Besides  forty  or  fifty  spectroscopic  double 
stars  discovered,  it  has  been  useful  in  dis- 
covering the  radial  velocity  of  stars,  one 
of  which  surpasses  all  hitherto  discovered, 
having  a  velocity  of  about  150  miles  a  sec- 
ond. The  total  velocity  may  be  considerably 
greater,  as  the  radial  velocity  only  concerns 
the  speed  with  which  the  star  approaches  to 
or  recedes  from  the  earth,  while  the  other 
element  at  right  angles  thereto  may  be  con- 
siderable. The  task  before  the  astronomers 
in  charge  is  chiefly  a  double  one,  namely, 
to  study  the  development  of  stars,  that  is, 
how  they  originate  and  how  they  decay; 
and  also  to  learn  what  are  the  stellar 
streams,  that  is,  whether  they  have  a  com- 
mon motion,  or  whether  there  are,  as  Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn  and  Professor  Boss  hold, 
two  or  more  streams. 

This  five-foot  telescope  is  a  reflector.  A 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  an 
object  glass  for  a  refracting  telescope  with 
a  diameter  of  over  eight  feet,  but  thus  far 
the  disks  cast  have  proved  unsatisfactory, 
due  to  the  irregular  cooling  of  the  glass, 
which  prevents  homogeneity.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  believed  that  success  will  finally  be 
achieved,  perhaps  with  a  thinner  disk. 

A  considerable  task  now  being  under- 
taken is  to  learn  the  relation  of  auroras  to 
the  sun. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

The  revolt  in  northern  Mexico  against 
Huerta's  Government  has  become  so  formid- 
able that  General  Aubert,  with  several  thou- 
sand soldiers,  was  sent,  last  week,  to  attack 
the  forces  led  by  Carranza.  Sonora's  Con- 
gress formally  repudiated  Huerta,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Coahuila  Legislature  took 
similar  action.  Some  thought  that  Sonora, 
Coahuila  and  Chihuahua  might  attempt  to 
secede  and  become  independent.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  it  was  asserted  that  Carranza 
had  been  defeated  by  Aubert.  Troops  were 
also  needed  in  the  south,  where  Zapata  re- 
fused to  be  pacified  and  new  bands  of  in- 
surgents were  sacking  towns  within  40 
miles  of  the  capital.  Near  Douglas,  Ariz., 
there  were  collisions  between  Mexican  sol- 
diers, said  to  be  rebels,  and  the  United  States 
cavalry  patrol  on  three  successive  days.  In 
the  first  engagement  six  Mexicans  were 
killed.  In  each  case  the  attack  was  made  by 
Mexicans.  No  American  soldier  was  hurt. 
Emilio  and  Raoul  Madero,  brothers  of  the 
late  President,  reported  to  have  been  killed 


by  Huerta's  forces,  escaped  by  riding  600 
miles,  from  Torreon  to  the  Texas  border. 
They  assert  that  their  two  brothers  were 
murdered,  that  Francisco  was  tortured  and 
that  Gustavo  was  shockingly  mutilated. 
Huerta  insists  that  these  stories  are  false. 
The  late  President's  father  and  uncle  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Madero  fam- 
ily are  now  in  New  York.  Attacks  upon 
Ambassador  Wilson  have  been  published  in 
that  city.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was  hostile 
to  the  Madero  Government  and  that  his  in- 
fluence was  exerted  in  favor  of  those  who 
overthrew  it.  Evidence  in  opposition  to  these 
charges  has  been  brought  forward. 

The  Capture  of  Janina 

The  city  of  Janina,  more  properly  called 
Yanina,  has  at  last  fallen  to  the  Greek  as- 
sault, leaving  Adrianople  and  Scutari  as 
yet  uncaptured,  the  one  besieged  by  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  other  by  the  Montene- 
grins. 

Janina  is  a  strong  Turkish  fortress  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  Greek  frontier  in  Al- 
bania, the  old  Epirus,  which  stretches  along 
the  western  coast  of  what  was,  till  a  few 
weeks  ago,  European  Turkey.  It  has  a 
famous  history  in  old  Turkish  campaigns, 
particularly  in  the  revolt  of  Scanderbeg 
against  Amurath  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  wars  of  the  tyrant  Ali  Pasha.  On 
Thursday  of  last  week  the  city  capitulated 
to  the  Greek  army  and  32,000  Turkish  pris- 
oners were  taken.  A  fierce  bombardment 
had  continued  for  two  days  which  silenced 
the  Turkish  batteries.  One  after  another 
they  were  captured  by  brilliant  assaults, 
until  having  no  further  means  of  defense, 
Essad  Pasha  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  army.  As  soon  as  the 
fortress  had  capitulated,  the  Greeks  sent  in 
all  their  spare  provisions  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants. 

The  news  of  the  success  was  received 
with  wild  cheering  in  Athens,  and  this  vic- 
tory, added  to  the  previous  capture  of  Salo- 
nika, will  wipe  out  the  discredit  of  the  de- 
feat of  Greece  in  the  previous  war  with 
Turkey  in  1897.  It  is  not  likely  that  Greece 
will  now  consent  to  yield  Janina  to  an  in- 
dependent Albania,  as  has  been  proposed, 
but  she  will  insist  on  a  considerable  recti- 
fication of  her  border  to  the  north.  The 
difficulty  about  it  comes  from  the  fact  that 
while  the  population  of  Janina  is  mostly 
Greek,  that  of  Albania  is  mostly  Moslem. 
This  defeat  is  likely  to  make  Turkey  more 
ready  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  loss  of 
Adrianoplo  and  Scutari. 
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The  Members  of  the  New  Cabinet 

With  the  career  of  Mr.  Bryan,  Secretary 
of  State  and  head  of  the  new  Cabinet,  the 
American  people  are  already  quite  familiar. 
He  has  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency 


William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurer,  is  forty-nine  years  old,  and  was 
born  near  Marietta,  Ga.  His  father  was  a 
judge,  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and,  later, 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
War  having  swept  away  the  family  prop- 


A  STUDY  IN  SMILES 


by  his-  party  three  times,  and  has  been  three 
times  defeated.  In  his  first  campaign  he 
stood  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  His  third  defeat  was  in 
1908,  when  he  received  more  votes  than 
were  cast  last  year  for  Mr.  Wilson.  But 
the  Republican  party  was  united  in  1908. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  born  on  March  18,  1860,  in 
Salem,  Ind.  Having  been  graduated  at 
Illinois  College,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  for  four  years  he  practiced  law 
in  Jacksonville,  III. 
Then  he  became  a 
resident  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  where  he  was 
elected  a  member  of 
Congress.  His  nom- 
ination for  Presi- 
dent in  1896  was  due 
largely  to  a  notable 
speech  made  by  him 
in  the  convention. 
During  the  war  with 
Spain  he  was  made 
a  Colonel  of  Volun- 
teers. In  1901  he  be- 
gan the  publication 
of  his  paper,  The 
Commoner.  As  a  lec- 
turer he  has  en- 
joyed great  popu- 
larity and  accumu- 
lated a  considerable 
fortune. 


MR.    BRYAN    ARRIVES 
The  new   Secretary  of  State  and  his   always   clever 
wife   make  their  appearance   on   the   reviewing  stand 
at  the  inauguration. 


erty,  the  son  was  unable  to  complete  his 
college  course.  He  became  the  clerk  of  a 
court,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Eight  years 
later  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  prac- 
ticed in  partnership  with  a  William  Mc- 
Adoo, to  whom  he  was  not  related.  In  1902 
he  organized  a  company  and  set  out  to 
make  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River.  Six 
years  later  the  first  of  the  tubes  was 
opened.  He  has  been  president  of  the  com- 
pany that  owns  the 
tunnels  and  the 
great  terminal  build- 
ings. "The  public  be 
pleased,"  were  the 
words  that  charac- 
terized his  policy.  In 
last  year's  campaign 
he  was  the  acting 
chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National 
Committee. 

James  C.  McRey- 
nolds,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, born  at  Elkton, 
Ky.,  February  3, 
1862,  is  a  graduate 
of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  the  law 
department  of  the 
University  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  first  of 
these  institutions  he 
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WILLIAM  B.  WILSON 
Secretary  of  Labor 


WILLIAM  G.   MCADOO 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


JOSEPHUS   DANIELS 

Secretary   of   the   Navy 


was  a  professor  for  three  years.  He  was  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  from  1903  to  1907,  and  was  employed 
afterward  by  the  Government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  anthracite 
coal  cases.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Postmaster  General  Albert  S.  Burleson, 
born  at  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  June  7,  1863,  has 
been  for  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the 
House,  where  recently  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  He  is 
a  lawyer  and  was  educated  at  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
Baylor  University,  and  the  University  of 
Texas. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus 
Daniels,  is  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
News  and  Observer,  and  was  head  of  the 
Democratic  Publicity  Bureau  in  the  recent 
campaign.  He  was  born  at  Washington, 
N.  C.,  on  May  18,  1862,  and  he  began  his 
newspaper  work  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For 
sixteen  years  he  has  been  North  Carolina's 
member  of  the  national  committee. 

Franklin  Knight  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 


Interior,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  since  1905,  and 
was  recently  chairman.  He  was  born  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  on  July  15,  1864,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  several  years  he  practiced  law 
in  San  Francisco,  and  for  five  years  he  was 
corporation  counsel  there.  In  1902  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  received  his  party's 
vote  in  the  Legislature  for  United  States 
Senator.  He  thinks  there  should  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,,  for  the  regulation 
of  great  manufacturing  corporations  and 
combinations. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  a  Representative  from 
Brooklyn,  and  is  known  as  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  downward  revision  of  the  tariff. 
He  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  June  15, 
1858,  and  for  many  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  large  manufacturing  compa- 
nies. He  is  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  a  trustee  of  several 
clubs  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
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Attorney  General 


WILLIAM   C.   REDFIELD 
Secretary   of   Commerce 


DAVID  F.  HUESTON 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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sociation.  He  has  recently  written  a  book 
entitled  The  New  Industrial  Day. 

David  F.  Hueston,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, born  in  North  Carolina  on  February 
17,  1866,  gives  up  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  Washington  University,  in  St..  Louis. 
He  was  educated  at  South  Carolina  College 
and  Harvard,  and  has  been  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  of  Texas,  and  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  Holding  degrees  from 
several  institutions  of  learning,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Educational  Board 
and  many  learned  societies. 

Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War, 
has  been  a  vice-chancellor  in  New  Jersey 
since  1904.  He  was  born  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
on  November  28,  1864,  and  is  a  brother  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  G.  Garrison. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


he  may  be  considered  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  on  February 
12,  1913,  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  a 
memorial  building,  called  Lincoln  Hall,  was 
dedicated  in  his  honor  upon  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

This  building  is  decorated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  ever  remind  those  working  in  it, 
or  passing  by  it,  of  what  this  man  and  his 
co-workers  did  for  the  American  people. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  the  inscription, 
Lincoln  Hall.  Across  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  above  the  second  story  window,  is 
a  series  of  ten  panels  in  terra  cotta,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  from 
his  rail-splitting  days  on  the  Sangamon  to 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  ends  of 
the  building,  in  a  similar  position,  is  a 
series  of  inscriptions,  containing  quotations 
from  Lincoln's  speeches  and  writings,  flankt 
by  medallion  portraits  of  men  closely  asso- 


LINDLEY  M.  GARRISON 
Secretary  of  War 


ALBERT    S.    BURLESON 
Postmaster  General 


FRANKLIN   K.   LANE 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 


vania,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886. 
The  head  of  the  new  Department  of 
Labor,  William  B.  Wilson,  is  a  native  of 
Blantyre,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  on 
April  2,  1862.  He  came  to  this  country  with 
his  parents  in  1870,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  began  work  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  mines.  He  now  has  a  farm  at  Bloss- 
burg,  in  that  State.  A  member  of  the  board 
that  organized  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  he  was  for  eight  years  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  that  union,  and  he  has 
been  a  Representative  in  Congress  for  two 
terms. 

Lincoln  Hall,  University  of  Illinois 

Of  the  many  institutions  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862,  the  University  of  Illinois  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important.  This  act 
was  passed  thru  the  influence  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  while  President.  In  a  sense,  then, 


ciated  with  Lincoln  in  various  capacities: 
Seward,  Stanton,  Welles,  Grant,  Farragut, 
Yates,  Chase,  Sumner,  Adams,  Greeley, 
Turner,  Douglas,  Trumbull,  Logan,  Ogles- 
by,  Davis,  Lovejoy,  Palmer,  Koener  and 
Medill.  Just  within  the  memorial  entrance 
and  sunk  in  the  marble  floor  is  a  brass 
plate  bearing  a  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress; while  at  the  back,  facing  the  visitor, 
is  a  marble  stairway  winding  around  a 
niche  for  a  statue  of  the  great  emancipator 
The  hall  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
humanities:  classical  and  modern  languages 
and  literatures,  history,  philosophy  and  the 
social  sciences.  There  are  libraries  and 
laboratories  for  research,  besides  rooms  for 
instruction,  for  the  Journal  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology;  and  for  the  investi- 
gations for  research  in  Illinois  history. 
There  are  also  museums  of  classical  arche- 
ology, showing  the  influence  of  Greek  and 
Roman  arts  on  American  life;   and  a  mu- 
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seum  of  European  culture,  illustrating  the 
growth  of  art,  sculpture,  the  crafts,  etc.,  \"i 
Europe. 

The  Long  Parliament 

The  longest  Parliamentary  session  known 
to  British  history  came  to  an  end  last  Fri- 
day. Parliament  convened  on  February  14, 
1912 — a  little  earlier  than  was  expected 
owing  to  the  distress  caused  all  over  Eng- 
land by  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners.  It 
passed  the  Minimum  Wage  bill  for  miners 
and  then  continued  in  session  until  August 
7,  when  it  took  a  vacation  of  two  months. 
Reassembling  on  October  7,  it  sat  continu- 
ously with  a  break  of  only  five  days  at 
Christmas  until  it  was  prorogued  by  King 
George  on  March  7.  The  respite  for  the 
members  was  short,  for  already  the  new 
session — the  session  of  1913 — has  begun. 
This  is  necessary  because  Parliamentary  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  on  Government 
services  must  be  made  in  March.  The  pro- 
longation of  last  session  was  largely  due  to 
the  existence  of  the  Lords  Veto  act.  Bills 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  act  must  be  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  one  month  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  The  Home  Rule  bill 
was  passed  before  the  end  of  January,  but 
it  was  February  5  before  the  Welsh  Dises- 
tablishment bill  was  thru  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  two  days  later  the  Osborne 
bill,  passed  at  the  dictation  of  the  Labor 
party,  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  in  order  that  these  three  bills  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Lords  Veto  Act  and 
be  passed  into  law  even  without  the  consent 
of  the  Upper  House  in  1914,  that  Parlia- 
ment remained  in  session,  not  doing  much 
more  than  marking  time  for  a  month  after 
the  7th  of  February. 

Fifty  Years  Ago 

From  XLtC  ITnDepenoent,  March  12,  1863 
THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  CREDIT 

By  Horace  Greeley 

The  Government  of  the  Union  has  now  fully  One 
Million  citizens  in  its  service  and  pay,  mainly  in  its 
Military  and  Naval  service,  and  its  Expenditures 
henceforth  until  the  Rebellion  shall  be  substantially 
crushed  cannot  fall  much  if  at  all  below  Three  Mil- 
lions of  Dollars  per  day.  Building,  shielding  with 
iron,  and  repairing  vessels  of  war ;  hiring  fleets  of 
steamboats  and  sailing  craft  for  the  transportation  of 
men  and  munitions ;  buying  arms,  casting  cannon, 
making  up  millions  of  cartridges,  etc.,  etc.,  are  con- 
stantly going  on,  at  a  heavy  cost ;  while  the  consump- 
tion of  horses  and  wagons,  of  railroad  cars,  and  every 
vehicle  or  device  whereby  armies  are  moved  or  their 
subsistence  supplied,  is  constant  and  immense.  Should 
the  Rebellion  hold  out  a  year  longer,  the  public  ex- 
penditure for  that  year  can  hardly  fall  short  of  One 
Thousand  Millions  of  Dollars ;  while  so  great  is  the 
present  amount  of  unsettled  or  at  least  unpaid  claims 
against  the  Treasury,  that  it  is  likely  to  absorb  the 
current  revenue  from  taxes ;  so  that  nearly  or  quite 


the   full   amount    above-named   must   in   some   form   ba 
added  to  the  National  Debt. 

Let  every  patriot  accept  and  fulfill  the  obligation 
of  aiding  by  whatever  means  to  uphold  the  National 
Credit  through  the  eventful  year  now  upon  us — let 
him  improve  every  opportunity  to  secure  investments 
in  Government  Securities,  remembering  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  public  creditors  is  desirable, 
and  that  if  a  fourth  of  the  heads  of  families  in  every 
loyal  State  were  among  those  creditors,  the  disloyal 
threats  of  further  disruption  and  division  would  be 
idle,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt  a  moral 
impossibility.  He  who  is  too  old  or  too  infirm  to 
enlist,  should  be  the  more  eager  to  do  for  his  country 
whatever  is  still  within  his  power ;  and  in  no  other 
way  can  many  be  so  effective  as  in  persuading  their 
friends  and  neighbors  to  follow  their  own  example  in 
selling  lands,  mortgages,  notes,  or  whatever  property 
they  may  have,  and  investing  the  proceeds  in  those 
Securities  whereby  "the  sinews  of  war"  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  Republic  carried  successfully  through 
its  terrible  ordeal  to  a  future  of  Peace  and  Pros- 
perity, based  on  Universal  Justice  and  Freedom. 

Pebbles 

Widow — Wait,  I'll  get  you  some  glue  with 
which  to  fasten  his  wig. 

Undertaker — Oh,  that's  not  necessary. 
I've  just  used  a  couple    of    tacks. — Punch 

Fritz — How  do  the  sausages  happen  to 
be  so  tasty  today? 

Fritzi — Oh,  one  of  the  neighbors  gave 
me  a  pointer! — Columbia  Jester. 

The  motto  above  the  great  editor's  desk 
read:  "Accuracy,  Accuracy,  Accuracy." 

Therefore,  the  story  turned  in  by  the  cub 
reporter  contained  this  statement: 

"Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  eyes  were  fixt  upon  the 
speaker." 

CARTOON  OF  THE  WEEK 


The   latest   portrait   group   of   the   Wilson   Cabinet 
— as  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


ADVERTISING    AFFIRMATIONS 

BY     CEOR.CE      FRENCH 


VIII — Advertising  Rates 


In  the  anxiety  displayed  by  some  of  the 
well-intentioned  people  who  feel  that  noth- 
ing is  worth  while  that  cannot  be  submitted 
to  analysis  and  definite  statement,  there  have 
grown  up  some  false  notions  regarding  the 
worth  of  advertising — about  the  just  rates 
for  advertising.  It  has  been  the  idea  of 
these  people  that  the  rate  to  be  charged  by 
a  magazine,  let  us  say,  for  its  advertising 
space  must  be  based  upon  the  returns  to 
the  advertisers  that  can  be  ascertained  and 
reckoned.  This  idea  has  led  to  something 
like  an  approximation  to  a  theory  that  the 
value  of  all  advertising  is  dependent  upon 
the  volume  of  circulation,  and  therefore 
that  the  advertising  rates  of  periodicals 
should  be  fixt  by  the  volume  of  their  circu- 
lations— at,  say,  so  much  per  thousand  of 
circulation.  It  has  come  to  be  thought  that 
magazines  of  general  interest  may  hope  to 
get  somewhere  near  half  a  cent  per  thousand 
per  agate  line  of  space,  or  7  cents  per  inch 
per  thousand,  while  trade  or  class  papers 
may  get  1  cent  per  thousand  per  line,  or 
14  cents  per  inch  per  thousand. 

That  this,  or  any  theory  based  upon  this 
principle,  is  essentially  unfair  to  advertiser 
and  publisher  is  apparent  once  the  matter 
is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  periodical  publishing  busi- 
ness. The  only  basis  for  reckoning  the  value 
of  advertising,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  publishers,  is  what  the  magazine,  on 
its  part,  is  able  to  do  for  the  advertiser 
who  knows  how  to  advertise  in  that  par- 
ticular periodical. 

The  results  of  advertising  are  so  uncer- 
tain, and  so  varied,  that  it  is  manifest  that 
there  can  be  no  rate  that  is  just  for  one 
periodical  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
just  for  all,  assuming  that  the  volume  of 
circulation  shall  always  be  the  ratio-fixing 
principle.  The  periodicals  offer  the  only  as- 
certainable element  of  value  in  advertising. 
According  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
readers  of  a  periodical,  and  their  devotion 
to  it,  the  advertising  value  goes  up  or  down. 
This  advertising  value  can  only  be  offered 
by  the  periodical.  It  cannot  be  delivered. 
If  the  advertiser  receives  it,  it  will  be  be- 
cause he  knows  how  to  make  an  advertise- 
ment that  will  appeal  to  the  readers.  In 
other  words,  the  element  of  chance  in  ad- 
vertising is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  adver- 
tiser. The  publisher  offers  something  that 
has  a  fixt  and  ascertainable  value — his  cir- 
culation, its  volume  and  character. 


Each  periodical,  or  other  advertising  me- 
dium, has  its  field.  It  may  be  large  or 
small.  It  may  be  rich  or  poor.  Each  period- 
ical also  has  its  fixt  production  cost.  If  it 
is  well  managed,  its  publisher  knows  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  issue  his  product — so 
much  for  the  manufacture  of  the  text  pages 
and  so  much  for  the  advertising  pages,  and 
so  much  per  copy  for  the  completed  period- 
ical. He  knows  also  about  how  much  ad- 
vertising he  can  carry,  and  is  therefore  able 
to  reckon  his  income  pretty  closely.  He 
knows  at  what  rate  he  can  afford  to  print 
advertisements — and  that  is  the  proper  rate 
for  him  to  charge.  Quantity  and  quality  of 
circulation,  the  relations  between  the  peri- 
odical and  its  readers,  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  readers,  the  ratio  of  un- 
solicited renewals  every  year,  the  volume 
and  character  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween readers  and  editors,  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  periodical,  the  number  and 
standing  of  its  editors,  its  business  policy — 
are  the  basic  elements  of  value. 

If  all  of  the  elements  of  advertising  value 
are  carefully  investigated  and  estimated  by 
advertisers,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  all  the  advertising  value  they  get,  and 
no  more,  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  assessing  rates.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  one  periodical  may  be  worth  to 
shrewd  advertisers  ten  times  as  much  per 
thousand  of  circulation  as  another  period- 
ical, or  twenty  times  as  much.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  readers 
and  their  degree  of  devotion  to  the  peri- 
odical. But  little  real  significance  should  he 
attached  to  mere  numbers.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  get  large  numbers  of  names  on  to  a  sub- 
scription list.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
same  readers  from  year  to  year.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  get  a  large  number  of  people  to 
subscribe  for  any  periodical,  of  their  own 
free  will.  Any  one  of  the  great  circulations 
would  fall  to  less  than  one-fourth  if  left  to 
itself,  while  many  of  the  medium-sized  cir- 
culations would  remain  almost  stationary 
for  years,  unless  they  showed  a  small  gain 
from  year  to  year. 

That  periodical  which  has  a  circulation 
that  is  stable  because  of  the  sympathy  be- 
tween editorial  policy  and  readers  is  more 
valuable  to  advertisers,  and  is  of  course 
justified  in  fixing  its  advertising  rate  <>n  ;i 
higher  scale  than  can  be  justified  for  ;: 
periodical  not  having  so  stable  a  circula- 
tion. 


Perversity  of  Some  Compilers 

At  some  time  in  the  recent  past  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore  compiled  and  published, 
presumably  for  advertising  purposes,  a 
statistical  table  exhibiting  the  "history  of 
business  done  since  organization  by  the 
companies  which  were  in  operation  January 
1,  1912,"  the  ultimate  object  of  the  effort 
being  to  present  the  comparative  under- 
writing profit  made  by  the  companies, 
thirty-one  in  number,  included  in  the  list. 
In  such  an  undertaking  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  company  making  the  comparisons 
will  not  appear  at  a  disadvantage  and, 
therefore,  it  is  with  no  astonishment  at  all 
that  the  student  of  the  table  discovers  the 
largest  profit  achieved  appearing  against 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty.  And  that  is  precisely  as  it  should 
be,  if  no  one  can  pick  flaws  in  the  methods 
used  in  handling  the  figures.  While  the 
making  of  underwriting  profit  in  all  forms 
of  insurance  (except  life)  is  not  an  unfail- 
ing evidence  of  underwriting  ability,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  skilful  man- 
agement. 

But  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lyman,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Surety  Company,  and 
still  active  in  the  direction  of  that  com- 
pany's affairs  as  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors,  has  publicly  challenged  the  re- 
sults of  the  compilation  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  his  company.  By  way  of  introduction 
to  his  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  in 
the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty's 
table,  Mr.  Lyman  recalls  a  publication  by 
another  surety  company  in  1911  which,  be- 
cause of  the  omission  of  certain  statistical 
information,  was  defective  in  its  conclu- 
sions and  worked  an  injustice  to  other  com- 
panies, the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  among  them,  and  which  he  criti- 
cized adversely  at  the  time.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  in  the  present  instance 
the  compiler  has  omitted  the  figures  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company.  We  will 
add  that  the  latter  is  the  oldest  company  in 
the  business,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  its  aggregated  income  and  dis- 
bursements, and  perhaps  its  profits  since 
organization,  run  into  very  large  figures. 
This  omission,  says  Mr.  Lyman,  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer  that  the  promulgator  of  the 


table  conspicuously  leads  all  other  com- 
panies in  the  sole  particular  of  underwrit- 
ing profits,  and  that  responsibility  for  any 
inaccuracies  in  the  presentation  is  shifted 
to  tables  printed  in  September,  1912,  by  a 
Chicago  insurance  journal.  Mr.  Lyman  then 
takes  up  the  matter  at  the  point  where  it 
immediately  touches  the  American  Surety 
Company.  He  says: 

The  particular  transgression  of  which  the  American 
Surety  Company  complains  is  the  presentation  of  the 
sum  of  $500,780  as  its  total  underwriting  profit  from 
the  middle  of  1884  to  December  31,  1911,  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  years,  whereas  the  correct 
amount  should  have  been  stated  as  $5,762,924.22,  or 
an  error  of  $5,262,144.22,  against  this  company.  As- 
suming that  the  Baltimore  Argus  was  not  partially 
in  the  arms  of  Somnus,  and  was  uninfluenced  by 
Morpheus,  when  making  the  compilation,  and,  there- 
fore, was  wide  awake  and  accurate  in  the  presentation 
of  its  figures,  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Company,  instead  of  "outstripping  all  its  competitors" 
(to  quote  the  circular)  in  a  period  of  about  fifteen 
years,  falls  behind  the  American  Surety  Company  in 
the  modest  sum  of  $4,276,686.22— A.  S.  Co.,  $5,762,- 
924.22  ;  U.  S.  F.  and  G.  Co.,  $1,486,238  ;  total,  $4,276,- 
686.22.  The  underwriting  profit  of  the  American 
Surety  Company  during  the  fourteen  years  preceding 
December  31,  1911,  was  $3,988,747.19,  or  $2,502,509.19 
more  than  that  of  the  compiler  for  its  fifteen  year 
period — fourteen  years  A.  S.  Co.,  $3,988,747.19;  fif- 
teen years  U.  S.  F.  and  G.  Co.,  $1,486,238;  total, 
$2,502,509.19. 

We  are  quite  safe  in  concluding  that  Mr. 
Lyman,  who  has  been  continuously  and  ac- 
tively in  the  service  of  the  American  Surety 
since  1885,  is  in  a  better  position  to  'give 
reliable  information  respecting  its  aggre- 
gate profits  than  the  gentleman  who,  pass- 
ing over  the  extant  official  reports,  con- 
structs a  table  based  upon  the  former  com- 
pilation of  another  person;  and  we  may 
accept  without  hesitation  the  figures  he 
gives  us,  $5,762,924,  as  representing  the 
underwriting  profit  of  his  company  since 
its  organization.  With  that  correction,  the 
American  Surety  Company  stands  first  in 
the  list  instead  of  the  United  States  Fidel- 
ity and  Guaranty. 

In  his  mild  and  sarcastic  way,  Mr.  Ly- 
man is  disposed  to  acquit  the  maker  of  the 
table  of  any  intentional  misrepresentation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems  to  suspect 
his  competency  for  the  task  assumed,  for  in 
a  footnote  to  his  article  he  estimates  that 
the  profits  of  the  United  States  Fidelity 
and  Guaranty  have  been  understated. 

A  man  may  be  a  fair  mathematician,  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  a 
good  calculator,  and  yet  be  a  poor  reasoner, 
and  thru  that  infirmity,  incapable  of  prop- 
erly assembling  the  figures  he  is  trying  to 
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use.  This  is  the  inherent  defect  in  many 
.statistical  tables.  Such  compilations  are  in- 
jurious. They  misrepresent  the  facts  and 
mislead  those  who,  lacking  detailed  inform- 
ation, place  reliance  in  them.  The  present 
case  is  but  one  of  many  that  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  it  is  used  here  only  as  an 
illustration  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
the  great  mass  of  whom  are  unacquainted 
with  technical  insurance  detail.  Sometimes 
figures  are  made  to  prove  the  material  ex- 
istence of  that  which  is  but  a  myth.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  conscience  or  ability  of 
their  manipulator. 

Capitalizing  Dividends 

The  recent  announcement  made  by  a  Bal- 
timore company  that  transacts  a  surety 
and  casualty  business,  of  an  extra  cash  divi- 
dend to  stockholders  at  the  rate  of  9  1-11 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  simultaneous 
with  notice  of  a  new  issue  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $250,000,  present  stockholders  to 
be  preferred  as  subscribers  at  one  share  of 
new  for  every  eleven  shares  of  their  pres- 
ent holdings,  suggests  an  observation  we 
would  make  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
The  transaction  noted  above  is  entirely 
regular  and  proper,  and  we  have  no  criti- 
cism to  make  of  it;  for  while  it  is  actually 
a  capitalization  of  profits,  the  line  of  busi- 
ness transacted  renders  it  reasonably  per- 
missible. 

But  the  past  history  of  life  insurance  is 
just  a  bit  too  full  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
its  repetition  should  never  again  be  pos- 
sible. A  number  of  companies  in  excellent 
financial  condition  and  public  esteem  today, 
organized  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  ago  on 
a  stock  basis,  commenced  business  with  a 
nominal  sum  of  money  paid  in  and  as  the 
years  went  by  and  profits  accrued,  their 
capitals  were  increased  to  extravagant 
amounts — sums  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
business.  And  all  these  capitals  are  yielders 
of  large  dividends  annually. 

During  the  past  six  years  several  hun- 
dred new  life  insurance  companies  have 
been  organized  on  the  stock  basis,  the 
greater  number  of  them  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal each.  As  the  laws  of  most  of  our  States 
virtually  prohibit  the  organization  of  pure 
mutuals,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  men  pro- 
moting them  should  resort  to  the  stock 
form.  Experience  abundantly  proves  that 
a  life  company  once  fairly  started  and 
capably  managed  needs  no  capital  what- 
ever. For  that  reason,  going  companies  of 
that  class  should  be  prohibited  from  in- 
creasing their  capitals;  and  the  custom  of 
capitalizing  surplus  should  be  regarded  as 
a  grave  irregularity. 


Title  Guaranty  and  Surety  Company 

The  annual  financial  statement  of  the 
Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  Company,  in- 
dicating its  condition  on  December  31,  1912, 
shows  total  assets  consisting  of  Govern- 
ment, railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds,  real 
estate,  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  cash 
of  $2,343,644,  with  total  liabilities,  including 
capital  stock,  of  $1,774,471,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  $569,173.  Comparing  these  fig- 
ures with  those  of  a  year  earlier,  we  find 
an  increase  in  assets  of  $272,102  and  in  net 
surplus  of  $93,299.  In  considering  the  gains 
we  are  bound  to  take  into  account  the  in- 
crease of  capital  stock  made  in  1912, 
amounting  to  $287,180,  a  sum  which,  in  cal- 
culating the  gains,  we  have  included  in  the 
liabilities  side  of  the  statement.  Viewing 
the  matter  from  another  point,  that  of  the 
bondholder,  this  addition  to  the  funds 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  heavy  gain 
made  in  surplus  for  the  protection  of  bond- 
holders, which  rose  from  $1,188,694  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912,  to  $1,569,173  at  the  end  of 
that  year — an  increase  of  $380,479. 

The  showing  is  one  of  substantial  pro- 
gress during  the  past  year  and  of  increased 
security  to  the  holders  of  the  company's 
contracts. 

Notes 

Sixteen  foreign  fire  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Michigan  have  paid  fines 
of  $307  each  for  writing  single  policies  in 
sums  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  their  de- 
posits in  the  United  States. 

A  Minnesota  legislator  is  being  jeered  at 
for  offering  a  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
in  a  housewife  to  "steal"  the  servant  of  an- 
other. But  a  law  prohibiting  an  insurance 
company  "stealing"  another  company's 
agent  is  approved  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Insurance  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Senate  has  formulated  and  reported  a 
bill  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  two 
workmen's  compensation  measures — the 
Murtaugh-Jackson  bill,  supported  by  the 
labor  organizations,  and  the  Foley-Walker 
bill,  backed  by  the  Insurance  Department — 
over  which  have  arisen  among  legislators 
apparently  irreconcilable  differences.  The 
principal  new  features  of  the  Senate  bill 
are  the  elimination  of  the  courts,  except  on 
points  of  law;  rejecting  the  principle  of 
presumptive  acceptance;  and  requiring 
affirmative  action ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  alternative,  to  wit:  that  the  em- 
ployer may  elect  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  and  to  be  known  as  the  employ- 
ees' State  mutual  insurance  fund. 
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Currency  Reform 

Democratic  leaders  in '  Congress  desire 
that  the  work  of  the  special  session  shall 
be  confined  to  tariff  revision.  Mr.  Wilson 
would  like  to  see  something  done  in  the  field 
of  currency  legislation,  but  is  inclined,  it  is 
said,  to  accept  the  advice  of  those  who 
would  defer  action  until  the  regular  session. 
While  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  a  re- 
vision of  tariff  and  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
come tax  will  be  enough  for  the  extra  ses- 
sion, it  is  unfortunate  that  currency  reform 
must  be  postponed.  If  the  Pujo  committee 
had  given  to  the  elaboration  of  a  currency 
reform  project  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  and  energy  which  it  used  in  its  inquiry 
as  to  a  concentration  of  money  power — "no 
evidence  of  abuse"  of  this  power  having 
come  to  it  "from  impartial  sources" — the 
new  Congress  might  now  be  prepared  to 
take  up  the  subject,  even  at  the  special  ses- 
sion and  in  addition  to  the  tariff  bills. 

Coal  Wages  and  Prices 

The  railroad  companies  engaged  in  the 
anthracite  coal  trade  must  not  be  surprised 
if  public  opinion  vigorously  supports  Fed- 
eral inquiry  as  to  their  control  of  that 
trade,  or  Federal  action  designed  to  affect 
that  control.  Secretary  Nagel's  report  of 
the  results  of  an  investigation  made  in  com- 
pliance with  a  House  resolution  shows  that 
since  the  settlement  with  the  miners  on 
strike  in  May  last  the  miners  have  received 
about  $4,000,000  in  additional  wages,  while 
the  companies,  by  an  increase  of  coal  prices, 
have  taken  from  consumers  $13,450,000.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  prices  were  increased 
to  compensate  for  the  additional  wages 
granted.  Possibly  the  public  would  not  com- 
plain if  the  addition  to  the  price  had  yield- 
ed only  enough,  say  $4,000,000,  to  square 
the  account,  but  the  exaction  of  more  than 
three  times  this  sum  from  those  who  buy 
coal  cannot  fail  to  excite  sharp  protest. 

Railroad  Earnings 

In  the  year  1912  the  gross  earnings  of 
our  railroads  for  the  first  time  passed  the 
three  billion  mark.  The  total,  as  shown  by 
the  Financial  Chronicle,  for  458  roads,  was 
$3,012,390,000.  The  year's  gross  receipts 
were  larger  than  those  of  1911  by  $221,579,- 
000,  or  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent.  Owing 
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to  what  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of 
higher  wages,  which  the  employees  have 
gained  by  arbitration  (following  plans  for 
strikes),  the  gain  in  net  earnings  excites 
interest.  For  the  year  1912  it  was  $60,350,- 
800,  or  nearly  7  per  cent.  After  the  large 
increases  of  gross  in  1909  and  1910,  the 
figures  for  1911  showed  the  decline  of  $30,- 
000,000  in  gross  and  $24,000,000  in  net,  but 
last  year's  upward  movements  caused  not 
only  a  much  greater  volume  of  business  but 
also    an    encouraging    gain    in    net    profits. 

Financial  Notes 

Wilbur  C.  Fisk  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Com- 
pany, to  succeed  William  G.  McAdoo,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Fisk  has 
been  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1890, 
is  a  civil  engineer,  and  is  a  brother  of  Pliny 
Fisk,  the  head  of  the  well  known  banking 
house  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  Leather  Company  a  resolution,  of- 
fered by  a  group  of  minority  stockholders, 
requesting  the  board  to  provide  for  cumula- 
tive voting  and  minority  representation, 
was  tabled  by  a  large  majority.  The  annual 
report  showed  that  the  net  earnings  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  had  increased  from 
$2,278,489  in  1911,  to  $7,709,205  in  1912. 

The  American  Woolen  Company's  annual 
report,  covering  the  year  1912,  shows  that 
the  net  profit  was  $3,722,987,  out  of  which 
dividends  amounting  to  $2,800,000  were 
paid  on  the  $40,000,000  of  preferred  stock. 
The  surplus  was  increased  by  $418,253,  and 
it  is  now  $12,015,624.  President  William  M. 
Wood  says  in  his  report  that  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  volume  of  the 
company's   business   during  the   year. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  New  York 
Real  Estate  Security  Company's  assets 
were  $14,018,514.  There  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  about  $3,500,000  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  owing  to  the  purchase  of 
fourteen  apartment  houses  of  the  best  class. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
company's  holdings  have  been  still  further 
and  largely  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
much  valuable  property,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  owners  of  first  class  income- 
producing  real  estate  on  Manhattan  Island. 
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Penalizing  Parenthood 

The  Edgell  case  bids  fair  to  take 
rank  with  the  Dred  Scott  case  and 
the  Jane  Wenham  case  as  one  of 
those  defeats  which  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  measure  the  onward  march 
of  progress.  In  1857  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declared  for  tne 
last  time  that  the  negro  has  no  rights 
that  the  white  man  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. In  1712  an  English  judge  for 
the  last  time  condemned  a  woman  to 
death  for  witchcraft.  In  1913  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
decided  that  a  woman  teacher  has  no 
right  to  have  a  child.  Would  that  we 
might  write  "for  the  last  time"  in 
this  case  also,  but  with  a  vote  of  32 
co  5  against  Mrs.  Edgell  we  fear  that 
we  would  not  be  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  the  force  of  reactionism  is 
exhausted. 

Fortunately  the  issue  is  clear  and 
a  plain  statement  of  the  case  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  enormity  of  the  ac- 
tion. Mrs.  Edgell,  teacher  of  physical 
culture  in  the  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  and  the  wife  of  a 
teacher  in  the  same  school,  applied 
for  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
for  one  year,  stating  with  unprece- 
dented frankness  that  she  was  soon 
to  become  a  mother.  The  Committee 
on  High  Schools  approved  the  peti- 
tion, but  the  Board  of  Education,  on 
motion  of  Commissioner  Abraham 
Stern,  refused  even  to  allow  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  Mrs.  Edgell  is 
now  liable  to  dismissal  for  neglect  of 
duty.   If  she  should  later  apply  for 


reinstatement  she  would  undoubtedly 
be  refused  and  if  she  did  manage  to 
enter  the  school  system  again  she 
would  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  with  the  lowest  salary. 

The  board  is  willing  enough  ■  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  teachers  for 
recreation,  recuperation,  travel  and 
study,  yet  it  is  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  experience  of  maternity  is  far 
more  important  than  any  of  these, 
considered  merely  from  the  stand- 
point of  educational  efficiency.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  sensible 
of  the  board  to  have  granted  Mrs. 
Edgell  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year 
and  a  half  with  salary  and  a  promise 
of  promotion  when  she  came  back.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  woman  except  a  mother  is  alto- 
gether competent  to  serve  in  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  physical  direc- 
tor to  girls  of  the  high  school  age. 
In  France  a  woman  teacher  under 
such  circumstances  is  allowed  a 
month's  pay,  and  in  Great  Britain 
and  Australia  the  Government  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  working 
mothers. 

But  this  latest  action  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  its 
previous  treatment  of  the  thousands 
of  women  who  are  at  its  mercy.  It 
denied  them  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
until  the  women  teachers  organized 
in  their  own  defense  and  by  bringing 
political  pressure  to  bear  secured 
their  pecuniary  rights.  Then  the 
board  discharged  teachers  for  marry- 
ing— the  women,  mind  you,  not  the 
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men — but  after  a  long  fight  in  the 
courts  the  women  teachers  secured 
their  right  to  marriage.  Now  they 
have  to  make  another  fight  if  they 
are  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  most 
important  of  all  woman's  rights,  the 
right  to  maternity.  The  Women  Law- 
yers' Club  of  New  York  is  already 
preparing  to  take  the  Edgell  case  into 
the  courts. 

To  readers  in  our  western  States 
this  exposure  of  the  treatment  of 
women  in  New  York  will  seem  almost 
incredible.  For  their  benefit  we  must 
explain  first  that  the  women  in  this 
city  have  no  vote,  even  on  school  mat- 
ters. Second,  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  immigrants  from 
European  countries  where  women  are 
still  regarded  as  inferior  beings, 
having  no  rights  that  a  man  is 
bound  to  respect.  No  one  who  knows 
the  history  of  The  Independent  will 
accuse  it  of  race  prejudice,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  wave  of 
recent  immigration  has  brought  with 
it  the  Oriental  conception  of  woman's 
status.  A  man  whose  religion  requires 
him  every  morning  to  thank  God  that 
he  was  not  born  a  woman  is  likely  to 
treat  women  so  that  they  will  wish 
they  had  been  born  men.  We  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  future  the  Christian  conception 
of  womanhood  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained in  this  country  without  a 
struggle. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 

In  one  of  Erasmus's  "Colloquies" 
the  questions  and  answers  are  over 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  so  called,  and,  at 
last  the  questioner  comes  to  the 
article  of  the  Creed  which  in  the 
original  is  "the  Resurrection  of  the 
Flesh,"  but  which  we  usually  have 
softened  into  "the  Resurrection  of 
the  Body,"  tho  it  means  the  same 
thing.  It  proceeds  as  follows: 

Do  you  believe  in  the  future  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Flesh? 

It  would  be  vain  to  believe  the  other 
things,  if  I  did  not  believe  this,  the  chief 
of  all. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of 
Flesh? 


The  human  body,  animated  with  a  human 
soul. 

Will  every  soul  receive  its  own  body 
which  it  left  at  death? 

The  very  same,  from  which  it  departed. 
For  in  the  Creed  as  given  by  Cyprian  it 
says  "this  flesh." 

But  how  can  it  be  that  the  body,  so  many 
times  transmuted  from  one  form  to  another 
can  be  restored  the  same  body? 

He  who  can  create  whatsoever  he  pleases 
out  of  nothing,  can  it  be  hard  for  him  to 
restore  to  its  original  nature  that  which 
has  but  changed  its  form? 

I  have  no  concern  to  ask  how  it  is  done. 
It  is  enough  for  me  that  he  has  promised 
it  who  is  so  true  that  he  cannot  lie,  so 
powerful  that  whatever  he  chooses  he  can 
do  with  a  nod. 

But  what  need  will  there  then  be  of  the 
body? 

That  the  whole  man  may  be  glorified  with 
Christ,  who  here  suffered  with  Christ. 

All  this  is  a  beautiful  and  facile 
faith.  It  takes  the  words  quite  too 
easily.  It  rests  everything  on  the 
power  of  God.  It  is  harder  for  us,  in 
these  days  of  science,  to  believe  quite 
so  readily  what  seems  unreasonable, 
and  on  the  authority  of  a  creed  which 
the  Apostles  never  heard. 

We  prefer  to  talk  of  the  spiritual 
body,  which  is  not  the  body  of  this 
flesh.  It  is  the  spiritual  body  which 
will  arise,  that  is,  will  survive;  and 
the  spiritual  body  is  the  soul  immor- 
tal. We  do  not  understand  any  other 
body.  So  we  interpret  Paul.  And  in 
the  assurance  of  the  eternal  life  with 
Christ  we  rest  on  His  promise,  "This 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Para- 
dise." 

The  Soilure  of  Good  Names 

Last  week  the  son  of  the  author  of 
the  Scarlet  Letter  was  sent  to  prison 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  Also  the  son  of 
the  discoverer  of  ether  was  sent  to 
prison  for  a  year  and  a  day.  The 
bearer  of  the  famous  name  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  himself  highly  honored,  was 
acquitted  of  fraudulent  intent  in  the 
frauds  of  which  Julian  Hawthorne 
and  William  J.  Morton  had  been 
guilty.  They  had  been  engaged  in  ex- 
ploiting thru  the  mails  some  Cana- 
dian mines  whose  value  had  never 
been  proved,  seeking  buyers  by  false 
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claims  from  teachers  and  others  of 
moderate  means.  It  was  their  names 
that  gave  them  credit,  their  own  fair 
names  and  the  more  illustrious  names 
of  their  fathers. 

It  is  not  rarely  that  a  man  who  has 
acquired  credit  and  reputation  ruins 
his  own  good  name  by  some  act  of 
fraud  or  passion.  It  is  much  rarer 
that  the  case  appears  of  one  who 
soils  the  good  name  of  a  distinguished 
father.  This  is  a  case  unparalleled 
that  three  names,  borne  by  men 
among  the  most  famous  in  our 
annals,  should  have  been  so  foully 
soiled  by  their  sons.  It  calls  to  mind 
the  obligation  resting  on  those  of  less 
famous  lineage  to  add  to  the  ordmary 
restraints  of  duty  that  of  honoring 
by  a  worthy  life  their  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  transmitted  to 
them  a  name  unsoiled. 

Merit    and    the     Offices 

Mr.  Wilson's  course  thus  far  with 
respect  to  the  offices  has  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory  to  many  in  his 
party,  but  it  has  been  distinctly  cred- 
itable to  himself.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  voted  to  annul  the  execu- 
tive order  by  which  Mr.  Taft  placed 
36,000  fourth  class  postmasters  in 
the  classified  service  and  under  the 
merit  rules.  They  would  like  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Wilson  intends  to  revoke 
that  order,  but  he  will  not  do  it.  Tak- 
ing up  the  list  of  Taft  nominations, 
action  upon  which  had  been  prevented 
by  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  he 
promptly  renominated  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  Edgar  E. 
Clark,  a  Republican,  whose  term  had 
expired,  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  had 
much  good  service  to  his  credit.  Mr. 
Clark  has  since  been  made  chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Dr.  Neill's  nomi- 
nation has  not  yet  been  confirmed, 
owing  to  the  oppos't:on  of  two  or 
three  Southern  Senators  who  com- 
plain because  the  Commissioner,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  made 
an  inqirry  and  submitted  a  report 
concerning  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren and  women  in  Southern  cotton 


mills.  The  vacancy  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  filled  by 
promotion  for  merit*  the  new  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Marble,  having  been 
the  Commission's  secretary.  Promo- 
tion after  years  of  excellent  service 
made  Dr.  Galloway  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  President  has  let  it  be  known 
that  postmasters  and  collectors  hold- 
ing office  by  Presidential  appointment 
will  not  be  disturbed  before  the  ex- 
piration of  what  are  regarded  as 
tfteir  terms.  His  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  Burleson,  says  that  all  postmas- 
ters should  be  under  the  merit  rules : 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment taken  out  of  politics,  and  post- 
masters of  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fourth  class, 
put  in  office  only  after  they  have  passed  a 
rigid  civil  service  examination. 

It  is  understood  that  these  are  the 
views  of  his  chief,  and  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  inclined  to  follow  Mr.  Taft  in 
asking  for  legislation  that  would  sub- 
ject all  postmasters,  collectors  and 
marshals  to  the  requirements  of  the 
merit  system.  A  few  years  ago  he 
said  in  one  of  his  books: 

One  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  any 
real  and  lasting  reform  of  the  civil  service, 
in  a  country  whose  public  service  is  molded 
by  the  conditions  of  self-government,  is  the 
drawing  of  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween those  offices  which  are  political  and 
those  which  are  non-political.  The  strictest 
rules  of  business  discipline,  of  merit  tenure, 
and  of  earned  promotion,  must  control 
every  office  whose  incumbent  has  naught 
to  do  with  choosing  between  policies;  but 
no  rules  except  the  choice  of  parties  can  or 
should  make  and  unmake,  reward  or  pun- 
ish, those  officers  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
fix  upon  the  political  purposes  which  admin- 
istration shall  be  made  to  serve.  The  latter 
are  not  many  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Office-seekers  in  Washington  h^vc 
already  discovered  that  there  are  not 
many,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
to  select  them  with  care.  We  notice 
that  the  new  Attorney-General  has 
retained  four  of  his  predecessor's  as- 
sistants. 

While  Mr.  Burleson  thinks  that  all 
postmasters  should  be  on  the  class i- 
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fied  list,  and,  of  course,  does  not  ask  ness     by    the    farmers     and    their 

for  revocation  of  the  order  by  which  families. 

Mr.  Taft  placed  36,000  fourth  class  Just  now  warehousing  is  getting  to 
postmasters  there,  he  also  thinks  that  be  a  matter  of  special  importance  to 
these  36,000  ought  not  to  be  ''covered  the  farmer.  At  Ravenna,  Ohio,  a 
into"  the  classified  and  protected  large  warehouse  has  been  built  for  the 
service  without  being  required  to  use  of  a  large  neighborhood,  the 
prove  their  fitness  by  undergoing  ex-  owner  getting  4  per  cent  for  the  use 
animation.  He  believes,  and  probably  of  his  building,  and  he  pays  the  taxes, 
it  is  true,  that  many  of  them,  political  The  membership  consists  of  four  hun- 
appointees,  are  not  eminently  quali-  dred  operative  farmers,  each  one 
fied  for  the  performance  of  their  owning  stock  if  he  chooses,  but  each 
duties.  He  would  have  them  subjected  one  having  but  a  single  vote.  The  con- 
to  examination,  under  the  civil  serv-  cern  pays  no  dividends,  and.no  sala- 
ice  rules,  and  thus  would  weed  out  ries  or  commissions,  except  to  a  store- 
the  inefficient.  Their  places  would  be  keeper,  a  manager  and  a  helper.  The 
vacant,  it  is  true,  but  political  influ-  stockholders  get  their  dividends  by 
ence  would  not  fill  them.  Their  sue-  buying  at  reduced  cost  and  selling  at 
cessors  would  be  selected  by  competi-  full  market  prices.  The  Massachu- 
tive  examination,  and  might  be  Re-  setts  Patrons  are  a  well  known  co- 
publicans.  We  see  no  reasonable  ob-  operative  association,  handling  in  a 
jection  to  the  course  he  has  in  mind,  single  year  some  two  thousand  car- 
provided  that  all  the  proposed  exam-  loads  of  produce  and  saving  over  ten 
inations  are  properly  conducted  and  thousand  dollars  on  the  purchases.  A 
the  selections  justly  made.  The  pro-  Cooperative  Dairying  Association  is 
ceedings  would  be  in  harmony  with  reported  in  Maine,  with  expenditures 
the  governing  principle  of  civil  serv-  of  $1,650,000,  covered  by  receipts  of 
ice  reform.  It  is  one  thing  to  place  over  three  millions. 
36,000  offices  under  the  merit  rules,  The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
and  quite  another  thing  to  give  the  Washington  has  several  hundred 
protection  of  these  rules  to  the  36,000  members,  shipping  last  year  over 
persons  who,  without  examination,  sixty  thousand  crates  of  raspberries 
hold  these  offices.  and  thirty  thousand  of  blackberries, 

and  owning  a  large  canning  estab- 
Farm  Co-operation  lishment  where  all  surplus  products 
r  are  profitably  used  up.  Cooperative 
Farmers'  organizations  of  a  co-  stores  have  not  been  a  general  suc- 
operative  sort  are  not  a  novelty  in  cess  in  the  United  States,  but  from 
this  country,  altho  just  now  they  are  Houlton,  Me.,  we  hear  that  the  grange 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  a  store  and  grist  mill  do  a  business  of 
problem  whether  they  will  not  be  able  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  a  year, 
to  cover  a  whole  field  of  farm  labor  We  hear  of  only  two  or  three  farmers' 
and  market  and  finance.  Our  fathers  cooperative  banks,  one  of  which  pays 
built  cooperatively  and  did  their  har-  an  annual  dividend  of  30  per  cent 
vesting  by  united  labor.  About  the  and  is  otherwise  flourishing, 
middle  of  the  last  century  coopera-  Intensive  farming  makes  it  desir- 
tion  got  hold  of  cheese  production  able  to  establish  a  close  relation  be- 
and  butter  making  and  then  the  mar-  tween  producer  and  consumer,  and 
ket  of  dairy  products  as  well  as  their  wherever  this  can  be  created  coopera- 
production.  The  development  of  farm  tion  is  of  little  importance.  It  is 
implements  brought  it  about  that  a  where  truck  or  fruit  or  grain  must  be 
single  mowing  machine  or  a  single  shipped  to  a  distant  market  that  the 
harvester  did  the  work  of  half  a  American  farmer  feels  the  need  of  as- 
dozen  or  more  farms.  Threshing  and  sociated  effort.  Yet  the  coopera- 
a  few  other  farm  needs  were  also  tive  associations  in  France  and  Bel- 
accomplished  as  a  neighborhood  busi-  gium  look  more  to  the  establishment 
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of  small  societies  that  shall  lessen  the  while  the  producers  are  made  happy 

cost  of  living.  Among  these  societies  with  just  prices  for  best  material, 

relief  funds  and  insurance  against  ill-  The  plan  is  not  far  from  i.deal,  and  it 

ness  and  against  forced  non-employ-  seems  to  be  quite  workable, 
ment  are  supplied.  They  have  union 

arrangements  with  doctors  for  their  United  Against  Social  Vice 

services  on  a  commission  basis.  D 

It  is,  however,  the  direct  relation  Noc  the  Republican  nor  the  Demo- 

of  producers  and  consumers  that  is  cratic  platform,  not  the  Progressive 

of  most  importance  in  its  effect  on  nor    the    Socialist,    with    all    their 

high  prices  and  cost  of  living.  Every  searchings  for  social  evils  which  they 

State  should  provide  in  its  Constitu-  would  condemn,  contained  one  plank 

tion,  as  New  York  has  done,  to  pre-  which  condemned  or  pledged  them  to 

vent  local  legislation  that  shall  keep  destroy  what  is  called  par  infamie 

apart  those  who  have  the  best  goods  the  social  evil.  And  yet  it  is  the  chief 

to  sell  and  those  who  desire  to  buy.  of  all  the  evils  that  both  infest  and 

Grocery  stuff  is  rarely  made  up  of  infect  society.  It  blasts  more  names, 

new   sorts    of   peas,    beans    and   so  it  destroys  more  lives,  than  does  the 

forth,  because  the  old  sorts  sell  just  saloon,  or  the  tyranny  of  predatory 

as  well  and  make  less  confusion.  The  wealth.  Our  awaking  conscience  must 

producer  who   sells   directly  to   his  protect  people  rather  than  property; 

consumers  can  explain  to  them  the  and  how  shall  men  and  women  and 

progress  in  horticulture.   They  will  the    unborn    generations    be    better 

understand  something  of  what  is  go-  protected  than  by  putting  an  end  to 

ing  on  in  the  way  of  producing  new  those  foul  sinks  of  corruption,  so  evil 

fruits    and    vegetables.    They    will  that  we  have  been  too  much  ashamed 

learn  how  to  buy  the  best,  as  well  as  to  speak  of  them,  but  in  which  so- 

the  freshest.   This  method  provides  ciety  sacrifices  the  dearest  wealth  of 

good   goods,    because   the   consumer  its  young  womanhood,  the  strength 

can  go  direct  to  the  seller  for  com-  and   glory   of   its   young   manhood? 

pensation.  The  middleman  naturally  Scripture  speaks  plainly  of  the  house 

cares  only  for  that  which  will  show  and  its  ways  that  lead  down  to  Hell ; 

best  and  sell  quickest.  His  blackber-  but  we  have  shut  our  eyes  against 

ries  are  all  Lawtons  and  his  peas  are  what   it   was   too    indecent   to    look 

all  Telegraph,  altho  there  may  be  a  upon,  too  foul  to  fight, 

half  dozen  sorts.  But  the  public  conscience,  too  long 

The  proposition  of  the  president  stupefied,    is    suddenly    awakening, 

of  the  National  Housewives'  League  More  than  a  dozen  States,  and  soon 

is  to  use  the  new  parcels  post  to  fur-  it  will  be,  or  should  be,  forty-eight 

ther  this   sort   of  cooperation.   Mrs.  States,   have  appointed  commissions 

Heath's  plan  is  to  eliminate  the  mid-  which    will    thoroly    investigate    the 

dleman  altogether.   She  thinks  that  brothel  system  of  our  cities,  and  laws 

apples,  fresh  eggs  and  country  but-  will  follow  which  must  not  have  for 

ter  can  just  as  well  come  direct  from  their  purpose  to  regulate,  but  to  anni- 

the  farm  to  the  housewife,  and  with  hilate,  this  awful  evil.  To  do  this  is 

much  more  satisfaction  to  both  par-  women's   work,   for  women   are   the 

ties.    She    would    create    a    registry  victims;  it  is  men's  work  also,  for 

commitee,    a    committee    that    shall  men  are  the  tempters,  the  criminals, 

keep  a  list  of  all  farmers  within  a  and    also    the    sufferers.    It    is    not 

fifty-mile  zone.  All  housekeepers  in-  enough  to  say  that  the  evil  has  al- 

side  this  zone  will  be  allowed  to  avail  ways  existed  and  that  it  is  of  no  use 

themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  ob-  to  try  to  destroy  it;  that  the  parade 

tain  fresh  produce.   Consumers  will  of  vice  must  be  cloaked  in  simulated 

get  the  freshest  of  food,  directly  out  decency,   or  that  white  slaves   must 

of  the  orchards  and  gardens,  at  lower  not  be  transported  across  State  lines, 

prices   than    they   are   now   paying,  or  that  the  traffic  must  be  segregated 
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in  certain  streets,  or  that  medical  in- 
spection must  protect  patrons  from 
that  disease  which  affrighted  Europe 
when  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  name  of  the  morbus 
Hispanicus,  in  only  four  years  it 
blackened  its  broad  track  from  Ma- 
drid to  Rome,  and  which  now  wrecks 
tenfold  more  lives  than  does  the  black 
plague  or  the  white.  As  we  fight  the 
saloon,  and  with  manifold  reasons, 
so  should  we  fight  the  public  brothel, 
in  the  name  of  pure  womanhood  and 
pure  manhood,  in  the  protection  of 
marriage,  of  family  life,  of  our  sons 
and  our  daughters. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  that  the  evil  is  inherent  in 
human  nature,  has  always  existed 
and  everywhere.  That  is  not  true. 
Human  nature  does  not  require  it; 
human  nature  requires  marriage, 
honorable  marriage,  not  harlotry. 
There  are  in  this  country  tens  of 
thousands  of  towns  and  villages 
which  would  scorn  to  harbor  a  nest 
of  commercialized  vice.  These  resorts 
are  the  shame  of  cities,  and  are  no 
more  needed  there  than  in  the  coun- 
try districts. 

We  trust  that  the  commissions  will 
agree  to  urge  laws  for  a  minimum 
wage  for  girls  in  factories  and  shops. 
That  is  something,  but  it  is  only  a 
palliative.  It  removes  somewhat  one 
temptation  from  those  more  easily 
tempted.  What  is  needed  is  absolute 
suppression,  laws  that  will  forbid  and 
pursue  the  evil,  while  merciful  pro- 
vision shall  be  tenderly  made  for  the 
present  victims  of  the  traffic.  In  a 
number  of  our  cities  the  brothels  have 
been  closed,  and  it  can  be  done  every- 
where if  the  public  conscience  will 
demand  it.  It  will  be  difficult,  it  will 
require  persistent  work  and  an  hon- 
est and  faithful  police.  But  it  can  be 
done.  The  saloons  may  find  honest  de- 
fenders ;  the  brothel  can  find  none. 
The  only  arguments  for  its  permis- 
sion are  cowardice  and  weakness.  We 
appeal  to  the  conscience,  even  to  the 
self-interest  of  good  men  and  women 
to  enact  and  execute  laws  which  will 
do  more  to  purify  society  and  save 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  people 


than  any  other  reform  that  can  be 
named.  Why  have  we  neglected  it  so 
long?  Let  every  State  take  up  the 
task. 

Steel  and  the  Panic 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  paper  called 
The  National  Herald,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  there  is  a  long  article, 
signed  by  Christopher  Gallagher 
(vice-president  of  the  company  that 
owns  the  paper),  in  the  course  of 
which  we  find  the  following: 

Every  thinking  man  knows  that  Morgan, 
Perkins,  Rockefeller,  Frick  and  other  mil- 
lionaires associated  with  them  may  start  a 
panic  any  time  or  day  that  they  make  up 
their  mind  so  to  do,  just  as  they  did  in  1907. 
Morgan  and  his  associates  wanted  posses- 
sion of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  plant. 
Morgan  got  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  merged  into  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  it  being  the  only  com- 
petitor that  the  Steel  Trust  had. 

This  remark  that  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  the  Steel 
Corporation's  only  competitor  will  be 
news  to  Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Company,  to  the  Republic  Com- 
pany, the  Lackawanna,  and  otner 
concerns  commonly  believed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel.  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed,  some 
months  ago,  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, just  before  the  purchase  of  the 
Tennessee  company,  had  about  58  per 
cent  of  the  industry's  output.  This 
purchase,  he  said,  added  only  2  per 
cent.  We  do  not  know  that  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statement  has  been  ques- 
tioned. 

The  assertion  that  the  purchased 
company  was  the  Steel  Corporation's 
only  competitor  is  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  the  accompanying  assertion 
that  the  panic  of  1907  was  made  by 
a  few  men  for  their  own  profit. 

Dangerous   Easter    Teaching 

When  we  lately  criticised  the  anti- 
quated theologic  teaching  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Times  we  had  no  expecta- 
tion or  wish  to  return  to  it  again; 
but  the  last  issue  received,  with  its 
Easter  teachings,  compels  us  to  offer 
one  more  warning. 
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This  is  an  Easter  issue,  and  it  con- 
tains a  long  editorial  entitled  "What 
May  We  Know  of  the  Resurrection 
Body?"  That  is  not  a  practical  sub- 
ject for  the  teaching  of  Sunday  school 
children.  It  does  not  make  children 
or  grown  people  any  better  to  discuss 
the  unattainable.  But  it  is  the  harm- 
ful positive  teaching  to  which  we  ob- 
ject. The  editorial  positively  declares 
as  the  literal  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
to  be  taught  in  Sunday  schools,  that 
the  resurrection  body  is  the  same 
physical  body  of  flesh  and  blood  that 
will  be  raised.  It  says,  "The  body  is 
the  only  part  of  them  that  can  be 
raised  from  the  dead" ;  "God  redeems 
and  changes  mortal  flesh  and  blood 
into  a  spiritual  body  that  can  inherit 
the  kingdom."  More  than  this,  "God 
jealously  safeguards  from  the  power 
of  Satan  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his 
children  in  Christ;  He  recovers  it 
from  Satan's  temporary  death-power 
by  the  glorious  resurrection  change 
of  the  body";  and  so  on  at  length. 
This,  with  Satan's  control  of  the 
body,  is  the  most  extreme  teaching  of 
literalism,  imposed  on  young  people 
and  their  teachers  as  the  word  of 
God.  If  we  are  to  take  the  language 
of  the  Bible  so  literally  we  might  as 
well  go  to  that  other  extreme  which 
says  that  the  resurrection  body  must 
be  made  of  bones,  because  we  are  told 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  literalism  suggests  that  the 
editorship  has  past  over  into  the 
hands  of  those  few  extremists  who 
hold  to  the  personal  second  coming  of 
our  Lord  to  earth  to  renew  all  things. 
And  the  next  article,  by  Professor 
Erdman,  substantiates  the  suspicion. 
His  title  is  "When  Christ  Comes 
Again."  and  it  begins  by  saying  that 
"Our  Easter  hone  centers  in  the  re- 
turn of  our  Lord,"  which  is  not  true: 

This  coming,  of  which  his  resurrection 
makes  us  sure,  is  as  real  and  definite  and 
literal  as  was  his  appearance  to  Mary  or  to 
Peter,  or  to  the  disciples  in  the  upper  room, 
when  he  ate  and  drank  with  them.  .  .  . 
By  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  do  not  mean 
his  spiritual  presence  by  which  we  are  now 
cheered,  nor  his  providence  by  which  we 
are  protected,   nor  death  by  which  we   a^ 


summoned  into  his  presence;  but  we  mean 
his  personal,  glorious,  visible  return,  when 
he  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  when 
he  appears  "a  second  time,"  when  "every 
eye  shall  see  him,"  when  this  earth  which 
has  been  shadowed  by  his  cross  will  be  illu- 
mined with  the  glory  of  his  throne. 

Then  he  will  have  a  "throne,"  liter- 
ally, in  Jerusalem,  we  suppose.  The 
writer  proceeds  to  give  the  Sunday 
schools  further  information.  All  the 
blessed  dead  of  our  ancestors  will 
arise  with  their  bodies  transformed 
— for  at  present  they  are  only  naked 
souls — and  will  live  here  on  earth 
with  those  of  us  who  survive;  and  a 
similar  transformation  will  affect 
those  then  living.  Then  will  Christ 
reign  over  all  the  earth.  But  when 
will  he  come?  Dr.  Erdman  does  not 
know.  All  he  knows  is  that  first  the 
gospel  must  "be  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness,"  and  therefore 
we  should  hasten  the  preaching  of  it 
everywhere,  in  order  to  hasten 
Christ's  appearing. 

This  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  the  teaching 
of  a  small  fraction  of  it,  a  fraction 
which  never  learns.  We  suppose  it  is 
what  Prof.  Charles  R.  Erdman  has 
taught  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, but  we  guess  not  the  teaching 
of  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

Annulling  a  Marriage 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  in 
his  second  application  to  the  Rota, 
the  papal  tribunal  which  has  charge 
of  marital  matters,  Count  Boni  de 
Castellane  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  annulment  of  his  marriage  to 
Anna  Gould,  on  the  ground  that  be- 
fore the  marriage  she  did  not  ac- 
cept the  indissolubility  of  Christian 
marriage.  It  would  appear  that  his 
first  application  failed  because  he  did 
not  present  to  the  Rota  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  annulment  of  the 
marriage,  and  that  he  has  now 
amended  his  claim  accordinglv.  The 
Roman  Church  is  very  unwilling  to 
allow  divorce,  but  has  various 
grounds  for  declaring  that  a  marriage 
was  not  valid  and  can  be  annulled. 

It  would  appear  from  the  circum- 
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stances  that  the  Count  de  Castellane 
and  the  Prince  de  Sagan  and  his  wife 
are  in  agreement  in  this  case.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  have  the  Rota 
declare  the  legitimacy  of  her  children 
by  the  Count  de  Castellane,  notwith- 
standing that  the  marriage  was  in- 
valid ;  and,  then,  the  annulment  of  the 
previous  marriage  allows  her  to  be 
married  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  her 
present  husband,  the  Prince  de 
Sagan,  and  that  will  legitimatize  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church  her  son  by 
him,  now  four  years  old.  Such  are  the 
intricacies  when  the  Church  claims 
to  have  control  of  marriage  at  the 
same  time  that  the  State  does,  and 
the  two  conflict,  marriage  valid  by 
civil  law  and  invalid  by  ecclesiastical 
law. 

The  Mexican  Outlook 

General  Huerta  seized  the  power, 
killed  President  Madero  and  his 
brother,  and  made  haste  to  delare  to 
the  United  States  and  the  world  that 
an  era  of  peace  and  quietness  had 
begun  in  Mexico.  He  was  wrong.  We 
heard  him  and,  while  we  hated  his 
way,  we  hoped  for  submission  to  the 
strong  arm.  But  we  were  mistaken. 
The  new  President  Dictator  is  beset 
behind  and  before,  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south,  and  poor  Mexico  is  in 
arms  everywhere.  We  have  read  late- 
ly a  defense  of  the  sort  of  education 
and  culture  which  has  come  to  Mex- 
ico during  these  centuries ;  but,  if  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  it  has 
been  very  bad,  as  contrasted  with  the 
sort  which  came  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain. 

What  next?  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
President  Huerta  can  succeed  in  hold- 
ing the  rebel  States.  Particularly  the 
northern  States  of  Sonora,  Chihua- 
hua and  Coahuila,  which  border  on 
our  States  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  as  setting  up  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  and  inviting  the 
adjoining  Mexican  States  to  join 
them,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
secession,  independence.  And  the  at- 
tempt would  stand  a  good  chance  of 
success.  Southern  Mexico  has  no  such 
means  of  coercing  them  as  the  North- 


ern States  had  of  coercing  the  South 
in  its  attempt  for  a  new  confederacy. 

But  what  would  that  mean?  It 
would  not  be  likely  to  mean  war  with 
the  United  States.  We  should  have  no 
occasion  to  intervene.  Yet  the  destiny 
which  led  Texas  to  seek  annexation  to 
the  United  States  would  probably  fol- 
low the  new  Mexican  republic.  The 
fighting  would  be  on  Mexican  soil, 
between  Mexicans;  and  then  would 
follow  the  inevitable;  the  apple 
would  drop.  We  should  not  seek  it, 
neither  would  we  decline  it.  It  would 
be  a  burden,  a  responsibility,  but  a 
great  blessing  to  the  ceded  territory, 
whether  received  as  Territories  or 
States.  It  would  give  them  peace  and 
prosperity.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  American  capital  there 
now,  with  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  the  new  relation 
would  do  for  that  magnificent  region 
what  has  been  done  since  1849  to  the 
territory  then  ceded. 

This  is  speculation,  but  the  move- 
ment has  started  in  that  way,  and 
there  will  be  many  who  will  wish  it 
and  be  ready  to  pav  for  it;  and  it  is 
well  to  hold  the  contingency  in  mind. 

Orthographic  Beauty 

The  one  complaint  brought  acainst 
efforts  to  recti fv  the  crookedness  in 
the  spelling  of  the  English  lanorua^p 
is  that  anv  change  is  u^ly.  The  old 
and  familiar  sr>elline\  with  all  its  use- 
less and  misnlacpd  letters,  has  been 
learned  with  snch  labor  and  we  are 
so  used  to  it.  that  it  is  thought  beau- 
tiful; a  sort  of  discord  in  music,  by 
contrast  to  hie-hten  the  melody. 

But  is  this  our  crooked  orthog- 
raphy, better  called  scoliography 
(crooked,  not  straight,  writing), 
reallv,  essentially,  beautiful?  Can  it 
be  denied  that  the  gh  in  ought, 
aught,  miaht,  right  is  ugly?  It  is  ugly 
because  it  is  useless.  A  weed  in  a 
garden  is  ugly  because  it  is  a  plant, 
in  itself  fair  enough,  but  ugly  because 
in  the  wrong  place.  Dirt  is  matter  in 
the  wrong  place.  The  gh  in  right  are 
letters  in  the  wrong  place.  Equally 
thp  letter  w  in  wrong  is  in  the  wrong 
place.  It  is  superfluous,  like  a  rag- 
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weed  in  a  rose-bed.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  in  itself  a  rag-weed  is 
ugly,  for  it  is  not,  nor  that  the  letter 
g  is  formatively  ugly,  or  ugly  in  the 
right  place.  It  is  not.  Its  upper  half  is 
as  beautiful  as  any  shape  in  nature 
or  art,  a  circle,  or  a  circle  flattened  a 
bit,  no  less  beautiful  and  its  monot- 
ony freshened  by  its  varying  curva- 
ture; and  the  lower  portion,  a  noose, 
as  graceful  as  a  pig's  tail.  But  put  it 
in  ought,  where  it  ought  not  to  be, 
and  it  is  as  needless,  as  mischievous 
as  a  sliver  in  a  lady's  fair  finger  and 
requires  surgery. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  de- 
light in  the  excrescence.  A  wife  learns 
to  love  the  wen  on  her  husband's 
face.  Oliver  Cromwell  bade  the 
painter  not  to  fail  to  perpetuate  the 
wart  on  his  cheek,  and  there  are 
those,  perhaps,  who  would  miss  the 
goitre  on  a  friend's  neck.  Neverthe- 
less the  human  body  is  not  adorned  by 
such  aberrations  from  pure  simplic- 
ity, and  is  more  beautiful  without 
them;  and  a  clean  word,  purified  of 
the  letters  that  choke  it,  spelt  after 
the  predominating  rules  that  indi- 
cate English  pronunciation,  loses 
ugliness,  gains  real  beauty.  Rite  is 
more  beautiful  than  right,  taut  than 
taught.  It  is  the  long  perverted  cus- 
tom of  evil  that  cannot  see  it.  To.  the 
child  the  useless  gh  has  a  hideous 
mien,  but  seen  too  oft  he  learns  first 
to  endure  it,  and  some,  unfortu- 
nately, learn  to  embrace  it.  The 
weakness,  the  folly  of  it,  is  that  of 
the  inebriate  who  clings  to  the  cups 
that  are  sapping  his  strength  and 
starving  his  children. 

Reforming  the  British  Constitution 

The  present  British  Ministry  has 
carried  thru  the  Liberal  House  of 
Commons  wonderful  reforms,  but  of 
them  all  that  which  is  now  proposed, 
and  which  is  likelv  to  be  achieved 
before  the  term  of  this  Parliament 
expires,  is  the  most  radical,  the  most 
amazing.  Other  reforms  have  been 
amendments,  serious  amendments  to 
what  is  called  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, but  this  is  more  than  amend- 
ment, it  makes  really  a  new  Consti- 


tution. The  very  proposal  of  it,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished within  three  years,  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British 
nation,  a  change  from  the  govern- 
ment by  a  limited  aristocracy,  under 
a  fictitious  monarchy,  to  a  genuine 
and  complete  government  by  the 
democracy. 

The  British  Government,  taunted 
by  the  Conservative  opposition  be- 
cause they  have  put  thru  the  Irish 
home  rule  bill  and  the  Welsh  dises- 
tablishment bill  before  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  answered  by  de- 
claring that  a  bill  will  be  speedily 
presented  to  reform  the  House  of 
Lords  so  drastically  that  there  will 
be  left  in  it  no  vestige  of  hereditary 
right.  Every  member  will  be  elected 
by  the  people.  It  had  been  proposed 
by  the  more  politic  of  the  lords,  by 
such  men  as  Lord  Rosebery,  that  the 
lords  should  elect  a  number  of  their 
members,  say  two  or  three  hundred, 
who,  with  others  elected  or  appoint- 
ed, should  constitute  the  second 
chamber.  But  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Commons  will  have  not  one  of  them. 
They  must  all  go,  lord  and  lord 
bishop.  Not  one  shall  be  in  the  re- 
formed house  except  as  he  is  elected 
like  any  commoner.  They  shall  all  be 
turned  out,  and  come  back  only  as 
Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith  comes. 

This  we  say  is  a  stupendous  revo- 
lution, but  it  is  not  so  daring  as  it 
looks.  It  is  good  politics  as  well  as 
good  statesmanship.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  has  been  catching  at  every 
device  to  secure  some  sort  of  a  defeat 
of  the  ministry  and  compel  resigna- 
tion and  a  new  election,  in  hopes  to 
prevent  the  final  enactment,  within 
the  stipulated  period  of  two  years,  of 
the  two  bills,  home  rule  and  Welsh 
disestablishment.  It  might  be  possible 
that  a  new  election  would  give  the 
government  to  the  Conservatives. 
But  with  this  bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  House  'of  Lords  on  the  docket, 
that  would  be  the  chief  question  on 
which  the  people  would  t>*ive  a  man- 
date; the  others  would  be  secondary. 
But  we  believe  that  the  radical  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
be  overwhelmingly  popular.  It  would 
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carry  everything  else  with  the  elec- 
torate. 

What  would  remain?  Only  titles, 
nothing  more.  Even  the  King  is  but 
a  title,  and  so  would  be  princes  and 
dukes  and  all  the  rest  down  to  barons, 
just  ornamental  prefixes  that  mean 
nothing,  only  a  little  faded,  moth- 
eaten  tapestry  of  dignity  that  has 
past  its  day.  This  is  the  age  of  the 
masses,  no  longer  of  the  classes.  And 
it  is  well  that  the  people  rule  and 
privilege  passes.  But  it  is  glorious  to 
live  in  this  day  and  see  the  revolu- 
tion culminate  which  has  courage  to 
trust  the  prophetic  word  that  vox 
populi  will  be  vox  Dei. 

Candidates  for  a  Hunger  Strike 

The  English  suffragets  are  waxing 
crazier  and  crazier.  They  have  blown 
up  Lloyd  George's  summer  home,  and 
threaten  even  worse  outrages.  They 
are  cultivating  a  very  dangerous 
mob-madness.  All  England  is  in  ter- 
ror of  attacks  on  the  King  and  his 
family  and  all  sorts  of  crimes  per- 
petrated on  the  plea  of  justice  to 
women.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her 
vixen  daughter  as  leaders  threaten 
fire  and  dynamite  as  well  as  hammer 
and  stones,  and  express  wonder  that 
they  have  thus  far  used  such  mild 
measures.  They  need  to  be  secluded 
from  public  mischief. 

To  be  sure,  they  threaten  that  if 
imprisoned  they  will  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  hunger-strike.  But  there 
is  one  way  to  get  over  that — they  can 
be  expatriated  to  some  country,  like 
Finland,  where  female  suffrage  is  al- 
ready achieved,  or  to  New  Zealand, 
where  they  can  be  permanently  de- 
tained, and  not  allowed  to  escape.  It 
is  a  monomania;  they  seem  to  be 
crazy  on  no  other  subject ;  and  if  in  a 
land  where  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
their  mania  it  may  be  that  they  will 
recover  their  reason.  Or,  possibly, 
there  may  be  some  spacious  buildings 
and  enclosed  grounds  in  England  or 
Scotland,  or  the  Orkneys,  or  some 
sanitarium  for  lunatics,  where  they 
could  roam  about  as  if  not  in  prison, 
and  where  food  would  be  within 
reach,    and    where    they    would    be 


tempted,  even  under  a  hunger-strike, 
to  pick  up  food  "unbeknownst"  to 
themselves. 

The  Canadian  Battleships 

There  may  be  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  party  politics  in  the  long- 
drawn-out  debate  at  Ottawa  which 
began  on  March  3  over  Mr.  Borden's 
policy  of  contributing  three  battle- 
ships to  the  British  navy.  The  Liberal 
opposition  is,  nevertheless,  acting 
under  the  conviction  that  this  policy 
is  being  put  thru  Parliament  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Cana- 
dian people.  The  reasoning  and  argu- 
ments of  the  Liberals  are  practically 
unanswerable,  and  the  Government 
majority  is  meeting  them  merely 
with  silence,  or  with  perfunctory 
speeches  without  any  spark  of  en- 
thusiasm or  conviction. 

The  Borden  Government  came  into 
power  in  September,  1911,  as  a  result 
of  a  general  election  held  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States — an  election  which,  by  the 
way,  was  forced  upon  the  country  by 
obstructive  tactics  in  Parliament  em- 
ployed by  the  Conservatives  to  block 
the  reciprocity  bill.  It  was  then  un- 
derstood" that  there  would  be  a  refer- 
endum on  the  navy  question  before 
any  policy  should  be  adopted,  the  only 
naval  policy  hitherto  discussed  hav- 
ing been  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  plan 
of  forming  a  Canadian  navy,  to  be 
owned,  manned  and  operated  by 
Canadians.  Mr.  Borden's  plan  of  a 
cash  contribution  to  be  spent  on  war- 
ships built  in  Great  Britain  and 
handed  over  absolutely  to  the  British 
Admiralty  had  never  been  heard  of, 
and  the  policy  in  many  respects  runs 
counter  to  Canadian  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions, and  to  the  growing  self-con- 
sciousness of  Canada  as  a  nation.  In 
1896,  the  change  of  government  from 
Conservative  to  Liberal  was  preceded 
by  systematic  obstruction  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  House  of  Commons  sat 
continuously  for  a  week  debating  the 
Manitoba  school  bill,  which  was  de- 
signed to  coerce  Manitoba  into  sup- 
porting Roman  Catholic  schools  with 
public  money.  The  Liberals  were  in 
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power  from  1896  to  1911,  when  Con- 
servative obstruction  forced  on  a  gen- 
eral election,  and  these  two  prece- 
dents may  again  be  followed  in  1913 
— obstruction  forcing  a  general  elec- 
tion, and  this  followed  by  a  change 
in  government. 

In  Praise  of  Reading 

Said  old  Royer-Collard  to .  young 
Alfred  de  Vigny:  "I  don't  read  any 
more:  I  reread."  Frederic  Harrison 
quotes  these  words,  confesses  that  he, 
too,  has  reacht  "that  tranquil  time 
of  life,"  but  gives  us  no  such  impres- 
sion of  petrification.  True,  he  tells  us 
that  hard  workers,  and  even  versatile 
writers,  in  their  prime,  use  books, 
refer  to  books,  more  often  than  they 
read  them  from  cover  to  cover.  Yet  in 
the  very  volume  we  are  quoting, 
Among  My  Books,  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  Positivism's  Grand  Old 
Man  has  read  widely  and  well. 

"How  I  pity  the  restless  people 
who  want  the  last  book  out,"  Mr. 
Harrison  exclaims  of  those  who 
worry  till  they  can  get  sight  of  some 
ephemeral  tale  that  they  will  forget 
the  very  name  of  tomorrow.  "These 
Danaids  are  for  ever  doomed  to  fill 
their  little  pitchers  with  a  stream  of 
printer's  ink  which  runs  out  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  dull  and  unwholesome 
fluid  it  is."  We  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  critical  opinions  exprest  in  Fred- 
eric Harrison's  chat  Among  My  Books, 
but  this  supplement  to  his  earlier 
Autobiographic  Memoirs  would  de- 
serve general  attention  if  only  for  a 
single  paragraph  exhorting  those 
who  rush,  after  new  books  as  new 
books  to  turn  toward  the  literature 
that  is  almost  always  at  hand  in  half 
a  dozen  editions,  new  and  old : 

What  pure  drafts,  fresh  from  the  Pierian 
spring,  are  all  the  while  at  hand,  if  they 
would  but  open  the  poor  old  standard 
books,  as  they  call  them,  of  which  they  know 
nothing  but  the  name.  These  prodigals  are 
fain  to  fill  themselves  with  husks  that  the 
swine  eat,  when  they  should  arise  and  go 
home  to  sup  off  fatted  calf. 

As  a  guide  to  some  of  the  best 
slices  of  this  Fatted  Calf,  books  out 
of  several  literatures,  in  the  original 
and  in  English  translation,  Mr.  Har- 


rison's essays  will  be  valued  highly 
by  those  who  seek  direction  on  the 
road  to  wisdom. 

In  Brief 

The  Isle  of  Pines  is  Cuban  territory,  an 
island  close  to  Cuba  on  the  south  which  is 
occupied  almost  wholly  by  Americans.  When 
we  recognized  Cuban  independence,  instead 
of  holding  the  island  as  we  did  Porto  Rico, 
and  as  we  might  properly  have  done,  the 
people  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  begged  us  to 
retain  it  as  American,  but  we  decided  that 
it  properly  belonged  to  Cuba.  Now  they 
again  ask  us  to  negotiate  for  its  acquisition, 
and  we  don't  wonder  that  they  do  so.  No 
great  patriotism  can  be  developed  by  be- 
longing to  Cuba.  But  this  request  is  bitterly 
resented  in  Cuba,  and  the  demand  is  made 
that  the  Cuban  Government  should  treat  the 
petitioners  as  guilty  of  treason.  We  under- 
stand treason  to  mean  the  making  of  war 
against  the  established  government,  which 
they  have  not  done.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
if  people  in  Maine  or  Michigan  should  re- 
quest that  those  States  be  annext  to  Can- 
ada any  one  would  call  it  treason.  At  worst 
it  would  be  unpatriotic. 

Fifty  years  ago  Joseph  E.  Roy,  D.D., 
was  the  weekly  correspondent  from  Chi- 
cago of  The  Independent.  Fifty  years  ago 
he  and  Dr.  G.  S.  F.  Savage  organized  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Oak  Park,  111., 
then  a  hopeful  suburb  of  Chicago,  now  it- 
self a  city.  There  were  but  three  members 
of  the  new  church,  of  four  different  de- 
nominations, and  the  council  that  recog- 
nized the  new  church  consisted  of  but  the 
two  members,  Dr.  Roy  and  Dr.  Savage. 
The  church  now  has  a  thousand  members, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  William  E.  Bar- 
ton. Dr.  Savage  still  lives,  but  Dr.  Roy  died 
six  years  ago.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  church  just  celebrated  gave  the  record 
of  many  daughter  churches  and  of  wide 
service  for  education  and  religion  in  which 
the  present  pastor  has  borne  a  distinguished 
part. 

They  do  things  better  in  France.  Why  in 
Italy  should  the  King  and  his  Cabinet  med- 
dle with  the  Pope's  appointment  of  an 
archbishop  for  Genoa?  The  Pope  appointed 
Mgr.  Caron,  but  when  he  went  to  take  the 
office  and  residence  the  civil  powers  refused 
to  give  him  the  exequatur,  with  the  palace 
and  subvention  attached  to  the  office.  The 
Pontiff  might  have  then  submitted  another 
appointment  which  the  Government  might 
accept,  but  he  would  not.  Neither  side 
would  yield.  Then  a  Genoese  deputation  vis- 
ited Rome  and  promised  to  provide  a  house 
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and  salary  for  Mgr.  Caron  if  the  Pope 
would  allow  it;  but  he  refused  because  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  tension  between 
Church  and  State.  Better,  as  in  France  and 
here,  keep  the  two  separate. 

The  President's  statement,  issued  for 
thoughtful  reading  in  a  few  republics  north 
and  south  of  the  Isthmus,  ought  not  to 
alarm  those  republics,  but  it  ought  to  warn 
them  that,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  meddle 
with  their  internal  affairs,  their  mainte- 
nance of  peaceful  governments  is  a  matter 
of  much  interest  to  us.  What  they  need  is 
to  have  a  good  electoral  system  and  then 
obey  the  voice  of  the  people  and  support  the 
officers  elected.  There  is  no  threat  in  the 
President's  language  or  meaning;  and  yet 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  should  re- 
member that  it  is  to  their  advantage,  and 
ours,  that  they  keep  the  peace. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether 
President  Wilson  will  banish  wine  from  his 
official  dinners.  It  is  reported  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  do  so,  as  did  President  Hayes.  A 
possible  solution  would  be  for  him  to  ex- 
clude wine  except  in  the  case  of  invitations 
to  representatives  of  foreign  countries,  who 
would  be  offended  and  annoyed  by  not  being 
allowed  their  usual  beverage.  That  would 
be  a  special  courtesy  to  them,  and  is  a  con- 
cession that  might  be  made,  inasmuch  as  the 
drinking  of  wine  is  not  a  sin  in  itself,  while 
the  exclusion  of  it  from  other  banquets 
would  emphasize  the  principle. 

When  such  men  as  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Andrew  D.  White,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Charle- 
magne Tower,  all  diplomatists,  and  Charles 
W.  Eliot  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
university  president,  and  Elihu  Root,  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge,  Robert  S.  Woodward  and 
Henry  S.  Pritchett  sign  the  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Endowment,  for  the  prompt  repeal  of 
the  Canal  Tolls  law,  it  is  as  if  the  con- 
science of  the  country  had  spoken.  Let 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  lis- 
ten; let  Congress  obey. 

The  Jews  are  strong  and  rich,  and  every 
one  is  ready  to  defend  them  in  Congress  or 
in  subordinate  legislatures  from  insult; 
witness  the  denouncing  of  the  treaty  with 
Russia.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  for- 
bidding hotels  to  advertise  discrimination 
against  guests  on  account  of  race,  religion 
or  color  will  be  enacted.  The  specification 
of  color  could  not  easily  be  omitted,  and  it 
is  justly  included;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 


It  was  a  very  positive  and  definite  warn- 
ing which  Secretary  Bryan  sent  to  Cuba, 
telling  its  President  that  the  act  past  by 
the  Cuban  Legislature  freeing  all  prisoners 
ought  not  to  be  confirmed  by  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  vetoed  it.  Secretary  Bryan's  notice 
was  not  a  piece  of  bullying  of  a  weak  na- 
tion, but  was  a  kindly  act,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  peace  of  the  island.  The  second 
thought  of  Cuba  is  so  interpreting  it.  It 
might  save  us  from  being  compelled  by  dis- 
turbances to  end  autonomy  by  annexing  the 
island. 

Germany  balks  at  the  increase  of  the 
army  at  the  expense  by  immediate  tax  of 
$250,000,000,  with  a  recurring  tax  of 
$50,000,000  more.  Saxony  leads  the  opposi- 
tion, with  the  Bourse  and  banks  in  a  panic 
over  the  matter.  Meanwhile  in  France  there 
has  arisen  a  similar  opposition  to  the  new 
imposition  of  both  taxes  and  time  of  service, 
the  universities  joining  with  the  Socialists. 
We  may  hope  that  it  may  prove  this  time 
that  the  war  demons  have  overreached 
themselves. 

We  should  not  get  up  a  condition  of 
fright  if  a  sporadic  case  of  leprosy  occurs. 
The  English  health  authorities  have  refused 
to  provide  a  separate  hospital  for  lepers 
on  the  ground  that  leprosy  is  contagious 
only  in  a  low  degree,  and  that  intimate  con- 
tact is  necessary  to  permit  the  spread  of 
infection.  One  sisterhood  has  had  charge  of 
a  leper  colony  for  fifty  years,  and  no  sister 
has  ever  contracted  the  disease. 

Archbishop  Messmer  addrest  the  other 
day  the  Catholic  students  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  on  the  encyclical  against  Mod- 
ernism. He  made  the  interesting  statement 
that  Modernism  is  not  spreading.  "It  is," 
said  he,  "a  negligible  element  in  the 
Church;  it  cuts  no  figure  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  again  to 
need  attention."  The  archbishop  must  be  an 
optimist. 

We  have  said,  and  still  believe,  that  the 
United  States  ought  before  this  time  to 
have  recognized  the  new  republic  of  China. 
It  is  intimated  that  as  soon  as  the  elected 
Chinese  Parliament  meets  in  a  few  days, 
the  United  States  will  make  haste  to  recog- 
nize China  as  possessing  a  stable  govern- 
ment. '  The  sooner  the  better,  for  China 
needs  and  deserves  our  full  sympathy. 

The  extraordinary  discovery  of  a  cham- 
ber in  the  body  of  the  Sphinx  was  not  made 
by  Dr.  Reisner,  of  Harvard  University,  but 
by  some  newspaper  reporter  in  the  body  of 
his  own  imagination.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  story. 


A  Pension  System  for  Public  Schools 

By  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

[Now  that  retired  college  professors  and  presidents  are  provided  with  pensions  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  question  inevitably  arises  why  cannot  similar 
provision  be  made  for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who  deserve  it  quite  as  much  and  need 
it  even  more.  Dr.  Pritchett,  who  as  president  of  the  Foundation  has  had  more  experience  than 
anyone  else  in  the  administration  of  such  a  system,  here  discusses  the  desirability  of  pensions 
for  school  teachers  and  outlines  a  feasible  plan  for  state  action.  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant subject  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. — 
Editor.] 


Our.  educational  problem  is  one 
problem,  and  if  there  is  a  justifica- 
tion for  pensions  for  teachers  in  the 
colleges,  there  is  a  still  stronger  justi- 
fication for  pensions  for  teachers  in 
public  schools,  where  salaries  are 
lower,  work  is  harder,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  service  are  in  every  way 
more  difficult.  One  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses of  our  public  school  system 
today  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
number  of  men  can  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake permanent  careers  in  it.  Be- 
fore we  can  hope  for  the  best  results 
in  education,  we  must  make  a  career 
for  an  ambitious  man  possible  in  the 
public  schools.  To  do  this,  dignity  and 
security  must  be  given  to  the  teach- 
er's calling,  and  probably  no  one  step 
could  be  taken  which  will  be  more 
influential  in  inducing  able  men  and 
women  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  than  to 
attach  to  that  vocation  the  security 
which  a  pension  brings. 

This  problem  is  now  before  the 
legislatures  of  many  states.  It  is 
going  to  be  an  increasingly  insistent 
question.  In  the  presence  of  such  sug- 
gested legislation,  the  thoughtful  leg- 
islator will  wish  to  ask  at  least  four 
questions:  (1)  Upon  what  grounds 
are  pensions  for  public  school  teach- 
ers justified?  (2)  Assuming  that  pen- 
sions ought  to  be  paid,  who  ought  to 
pay  them?  (3)  What  form  of  pension 
system  would  it  be  fair  to  adopt,  hav- 
ing regard  both  to  the  individual 
teacher  and  to  the  state?  (4)  What 
will  such  a  pension  system  cost  the  in- 
dividual teacher  and  what  will  it  cost 
the  state? 

When  these  four  questions  have 
been  answered,  a  feasible  pension 
system  for  the  public  school  teachers 
of  a  state  will  have  been  described. 


While  it  is  not  possible  to  answer 
these  finally  for  a  particular  state 
without  a  thorogoing  examination  of 
the  salaries,  ages,  and  lengths  of 
service  of  the  teachers  who  compose 
the  system,  it  is  nevertheless  possible 
to  give  a  general  answer,  sufficient  to 
guide  the  inquirer  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment. The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  extensive,  both  in  English  and  in 
German,  and  the  experience  already 
gained  has  demonstrated  certain  fun- 
damental principles  which  may  be 
considered  as  settled.  I  venture,  there- 
fore, to  outline  the  following  answers 
to  these  four  questions  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  existing  pension 
systems  in  this  country,  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

1.  Pensions  are  justified  upon  prac- 
tically two  grounds:  first,  those  of  a 
larger  social  justice;  secondly,  as  a 
necessary  condition  to  an  efficient 
public  school  system. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  applies 
in  marked  measure  to  pensions  like 
that  of  the  teacher.  Society,  as  at 
present  organized,  desires  to  get  the 
best  service  it  can  out  of  the  various 
vocations  and  callings  into  which 
men  are  naturally  distributed.  In 
some  of  these  callings  great  prizes 
are  to  be  won,  and  these  serve  as  in- 
centives for  high  performance.  In 
other  callings,  like  that  of  the 
teacher,  there  are  no  large  prizes  in 
the  way  of  pecuniary  reward  (it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  in  society  to 
create  such) .  Society  desires  to  obtain 
of  the  teacher  a  service  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pay  which  he  re- 
ceives. Intelligence,  devotion,  high 
character — all  are  necessary,  and  the 
state  seeks  to  obtain  them  at  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $500  a  year.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  the  state  is  to  receive  such 
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service,  some  protection  for  old  age 
and  disability  must  be  had,  if  the 
best  men  and  women  are  to  be  in- 
duced to  enter  upon  such  a  calling  as 
a  life  work. 

Secondly,  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  in  organization,  whether  a 
governmental  one  or  a  business  one, 
there  must  be  some  means  for  retir- 
ing, decently  and  justly,  wornout 
servants.  In  the  past  we  have  in  most 
cases  turned  out  men  and  women  no 
longer  able  to  teach,  but  the  con- 
science of  our  time  does  not  permit 
such  action.  Outworn  teachers  re- 
main to  the  direct  injury  of  the  pupils 
themselves.  As  a  matter  of  efficiency, 
some  humane  method  of  retirement 
for  public  school  teachers  is  neces- 
sary. 

These  two  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  pensions  for  the  teachers 
in  state  schools  are  sound  and  unan- 
swerable. 

2.  Three  plans  for  securing  protec- 
tion against  disability  and  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age  are  proposed:  a  pen- 
sion system  borne  wholly  by  the  em- 
ployer, a  pension  system  borne  wholly 
by  the  employee,  a  pension  system 
conducted  jointly  by  both  employer 
and  employee  and  supported  by  their 
joint  contributions. 

While  there  are  some  variations  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have 
studied  the  question,  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
the  third  plan. 

A  pension  system  resting  upon  the 
contributions  of  the  employer  alone 
has  many  objections,  not  the  least 
being  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  of 
the  incentive  to  thrift  which  are  like- 
ly to  be  produced  by  it. 

A  system  of  pensions  depending  on 
the  contributions  of  employees  alone 
amounts  practically  to  a  compulsory 
system  of  saving.  In  order  that  the 
benefits  may  be  large  enough  to  form 
a  basis  for  retirement,  the  contribu- 
tion must  be  so  large  as  to  be  prac- 
tically prohibitory. 

The  third  plan  seems  to  me  justi- 
fied not  only  on  the  ground  of  equity, 
but  upon  the  ground  of  self-interest, 
whether  the  employer  be  a  corpora- 
tion   or   a   government.   All   salaries 


such  as  teachers'  are  relatively  low, 
and  while  the  question  of  a  just 
salary  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
equity  involved  in  a  relief  plan,  it 
nevertheless  remains  true  that  the 
general  equities  of  service  demand 
that  a  part  of  the  pension  of  a  serv- 
ant be  borne  by  the  employer.  A  state 
still  owes  to  the  faithful  teacher 
something  after  it  has  paid  his  salary. 
He  has  been  required  to  regulate  his 
life  in  large  measure  for  the  Gommon 
interest.  In  addition  the  employer, 
whether  a  corporation  or  a  state,  se- 
cures a  higher  efficiency  by  a  well- 
ordered  pension  system.  Finally,  only 
by  such  joint  action  can  be  secured 
the  right  cooperation  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  On  all  three 
grounds  —  the  ground  of  general 
equity,  of  increased  efficiency,  of  a 
better  social  cooperation — it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  system  of  pensions  rest 
upon  the  joint  contribution  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

I  assume  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
fair  for  the  teacher  to  bear  half  the 
cost  of  the  annuity  and  the  state  the 
other  half. 

3.  The  form  of  pension  system  at 
once  just  and  feasible  would  involve 
the  consideration  of  many  details,  but 
at  least  these  general  principles  may 
be  assumed  as  proven: 

(a)  The  pension  obligation  should  be 
compulsory  upon  every  teacher  who  enters 
the  service. 

(6)  The  amount  of  the  contribution 
should  be  determined  by  thoro  actuarial  in- 
vestigation, but  each  teacher  shall  form  a 
unit,  and  the  annuity  which  he  is  to  receive 
shall  be  based  upon  his  own  payment  plus 
that  granted  by  the  state.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  just  and  fair,  and  is  capable  of 
actuarial  computation.  Every  individual, 
whether  he  survives,  resigns,  or  dies,  thus 
furnishes  the  basis  for  the  action  taken  in 
the  particular  case. 

(c)  Contributions  levied  upon  teachers 
who  resign  or  are  dismissed  must  be  re- 
turned with  a  moderate  interest — say  3  per 
cent — and  similar  returns  must  be  made  to 
the  widows  or  heirs  of  those  who  die. 

(d)  A  central  administration  for  the  pen- 
sions of  all  public  school  teachers  should  be 
provided,  constituted  of  a  small  commission 
serving  without  salary,  with  a  paid  execu- 
tive who  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  com- 
petent actuary. 
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4.  The  cost  of  such  a  pension  sys- 
tem to  the  state  or  to  the  individual 
can  be  approximated  only  after  some 
assumption  is  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  pension  to  be  paid  in  the  indi- 
vidual case.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
some  estimate,  I  assume  that  the 
teacher  is  to  receive  a  pension  of  50 
per  cent  of  his  pay  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement, one-half  of  the  pension  to 
be  provided  by  his  own  payments, 
the  other  half  by  appropriations  from 
the  state  treasury.  Thus,  a  teacher  in 
the  grammar  school  who  receives 
$500  a  year,  which  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average,  would  be 
paid  at  the  assumed  age  of  retire- 
ment— say,  sixty  years — a  pension  of 
$250,  of  which  his  own  contributions 
must  furnish  an  amount  sufficient  to 
supply  an  annuity  of  $125,  and  the 
state  the  remaining  annuity  of  $125. 
The  teacher  who  enters  at  twenty- 
five  would  need  to  pay,  in  order  to 
provide  his  annuity  at  sixty,  about 

3  1-2  per  cent  of  his  salary — in 
other  words,  something  less  than 
$20  a  year,   which,   compounded  at 

4  per  cent,  would  take  care  of 
his  half  of  the  annuity.  Should 
the  teacher  die  or  resign  in  the 
interval,  the  state  would  repay 
his  accumulations  with  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  a  process  which  ought 
to  furnish  a  small  profit,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  to  the  teach- 
er's family  a  protection  which  is  most 
important  and  most  needed.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  for  a  pension  sys- 
tem which  aims  simply  to  retire  in- 
dividuals at  sixty,  the  teacher  must 
expect  to  pay  a  proportion  of  his 
salary  amounting  to  3  1-2  to  6  per 
cent,  according  to  the  age  at  which 
he  enters. 

Assuming  a  school  system  com- 
parable with  that  of,  let  us  say,  the 
State  of  Kansas,  or  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  State  of  Iowa,  with  ap- 
proximately 12,000  school  teachers, 
how  much  would  such  a  system  cost 
the  state?  And  what  rules  should  be 
inaugurated  at  the  start  which  may 
be  at  once  consistent  with  the  secur- 
ity of  those  who  contribute  and  with 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  state? 
for  when  once  the  state  accepts  the 


contributions  of  these  teachers  and 
enters  into  a  contractual  relation 
with  them,  it  cannot  insert  into  the 
provisions  of  its  pension  system  a 
clause  reserving  the  right  to  amend 
the  conditions  at  will.  Assuming  a 
constituency  of  public  school  teachers 
of  a  state  to  number  12,000,  and  that 
they  receive  an  average  salary  of 
$500,  what  would  the  system  ulti- 
mately cost  the  state,  if  it  paid  one- 
half  of  the  pensions  which  might  ac- 
crue under  such  a  simple  pension 
scheme  as  I  have  assumed,  namely,  a 
pension  system  which  retired  teach- 
ers at  sixty  years  of  age  upon  half- 
pay,  the  teacher  providing  one-half 
of  the  pension? 

This  question  is  the  hardest  of  all 
to  answer.  The  wisest  actuary  can 
make  only  a  guess.  The  chief  uncer- 
tainty arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  teachers  remain 
permanently  in  service  to  the  age  of 
sixty.  At  present  the  great  bulk  of 
teachers  are  women.  Many  of  these 
marry.  Others,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, drop  out  of  teaching.  The  num- 
ber who  take  their  calling  seriously 
and  who  will  persist  to  the  end  of 
their  active  life  is,  of  course,  increas- 
ing, but  any  estimate  as  to  the  num- 
ber who  will  ultimately  earn  pensions 
under  such  a  plan  is  subject  to  large 
error. 

In  Virginia,  for  example,  the  men 
teachers  in  the  calling  at  the  age  of 
sixty  form  about  5  per  cent  of 
those  who  started;  if  there  had  been 
no  retirements,  they  would  be  about 
60  per  cent.  Similarly  for  women 
teachers,  those  at  the  age  of  sixty 
form  about  16  per  cent  of  those  who 
started,  while  had  all  persisted  to 
the  age  of  sixty  except  those  re- 
moved by  death,  the  percentage 
would  be  67.  As  the  women  teachers 
far  outnumber  the  men,  it  may  be 
said  roughly  that  the  fluctuations  lie 
between  15  per  cent  at  the  present 
time  and  a  possible  65  per  cent.  The 
statistics  for.  Illinois  are  quite  near 
these.  Perhaps  the  assumption  of  40 
per  cent,  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
these  two  limits,  would  be  as  close  an 
approximation  to  the  facts  a  genera- 
tion hence  as  could  be  made.  Such  a 
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school  system  of  12,000  teachers  at  that  they  will  be  begun  under  unwise 

an  average  of  $500  and  paying  pen-  and  imperfect  conceptions,  which  ul- 

sions   on  the   basis   assumed   would,  timately  will  defeat,  or  at  least  re- 

therefore,  develop  a  charge  upon  the  tard,  as  was  the  case  in  New  South 

state   treasury   of   $600,000   a   year,  Wales,  the  whole  movement.  The  one 

which  is  10  per  cent  of  the  salary  word  which  needs  to  be  spoken  to  any 

cost,  and  which  probably  represents  association   of  teachers  and  to   any 

approximately    the    maximum    load  body  of  legislators  who  are  to  deal 

which  a  state  like  Kansas  or  Iowa  with  the  question  is,  to  take  no  step 

would  in  the  course  of  a  generation  without  sound  actuarial  advice,  and  to 

assume  in  adopting  such  a  system,  make  use  of  the  rich  experience  of  the 

This  load  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  past  which  is  now  available, 

reduced  by  advancing  the  age  of  re-  As  pension  systems  become  numer- 

tirement  from  sixty  to  sixty-five.  ous  it  will  be  desirable  to  arrange 

The  form  of  pension  system  here  some  equitable  plan  for  the  reciprocal 
assumed  is  the  simplest  possible.  It  exchange  of  contributions  and  liabili- 
provides  a  pension  in  but  one  case,  ties,  so  that  a  teacher,  transferring 
namely,  that  of  the  individual  who  from  a  school  under  one  pension  sys- 
has  come  to  the  age  of  sixty.  It  does  tern  to  a  school  under  another  system, 
nothing  for  the  teacher  who  has  be-  will  not  lose  the  accumulated  right  to 
come  disabled  at  an  earlier  period,  or  a  provision  in  old  age. 
for  the  families  of  those  who  died.  In  the  minds  of  many  there  will 
Such  a  provision  would,  however,  take  still  remain  the  question  whether,  in 
care  of  that  main  load  which  affects  the  light  of  what  the  Federal  Con- 
both  the  question  of  justice  and  the  gress  has  done  in  the  matter  of  Civil 
question  of  efficiency,  and  would  go  War  pensions,  any  state  government 
far  to  solve  the  wants  which  a  pen-  can  be  trusted  to  control  such  a  relief 
sion  system  can  meet.  It  will  be  wise,  system,  free  of  politics.  The  Commis- 
in  my  judgment,  for  such  systems  to  sion  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  ap- 
be  formed  upon  very  simple  lines,  pointed  by  President  Taft  recom- 
and  not  to  attempt  to  meet  every  mended  as  a  plan  of  retirement  for 
individual  case,  but  to  provide  justly  civil  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
for  the  one  or  two  great  sources  of  ernment  a  system  of  annuities  sup- 
need  which  appeal  both  to  our  sense  ported  from  the  contributions  of  em- 
of  justice  and  to  our  ideals  of  effi-  ployees  alone,  based  upon  the  age  of 
ciency.  entrance  into  the  service;  the  maxi- 

There  is  one  modification  of  this  mum  annuity  to  be  $600.  The  Gov- 
simple  scheme  which  would  add  little  ernment  is  to  provide  for  the  accrued 
to  the  expense,  but  which  would  cover  liabilities  in  excess  of  8  per  cent  of 
practically  all  that  a  pension  system  the  employee's  salary,  and  to  guar- 
for  public  school  teachers  should  at  antee  4  per  cent  upon  the  contribu- 
tes time  attempt  to  do,  that  is,  the  tions  of  the  employees.  The  system 
payment  of  a  proportionate  pension  will  apply  to  government  employees 
for  a  given  length  of  service  in  case  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only.  The 
of  disability.  For  example,  a  state  plan,  which  has  been  worked  out  in 
might  well  afford  to  pay,  after  fifteen  most  complete  actuarial  form  by 
years  of  service  and  of  contribution,  Herbert  D.  Brown,  of  the  Depart- 
an  agreed  upon  proportionate  pension  ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  con- 
to  the  teacher  who  had  broken  down  templates  the  return  to  an  employee 
in  its  service.  leaving  the  service  prior  to  the  age 

These  general  principles  will,  I  be-  of  retirement  of  all  contributions 
lieve,  be  found  to  cover  the  essentials  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  compound- 
of  a  state-wide  pension  system  for  ed  annually,  and  the  return  to  the 
public  school  teachers.  Such  pensions  legal  representatives  of  an  employee 
undoubtedly  are  to  be  paid.  Both  our  dying  either  before  or  after  retire- 
sense  of  justice  and  our  ideals  of  ment  of  the  amount  in  hand  not  yet 
efficiency  demand  it.  The  danger  is  paid  out  to  him  in  annuities,  with  in- 
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terest.  The  retiring  age  is  seventy. 
This  plan  is  really  not  a  relief  plan, 
but  a  system  of  compulsory  saving. 
The  commission  was  evidently  strong- 
ly influenced  in  its  conclusions  by  the 
fear  that  any  pension  system  admin- 
istered by  Congress  which  involved 
a  payment  by  the  Government  of 
even  part  of  a  retiring  allowance 
would  be  subject  to  political  abuse. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Civil  War  pensions  can  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  misuse  of  public 
money.  The  Civil  War  pension  his- 
tory constitutes  our  greatest  political 
scandal.  To  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try it  has  been  a  source  of  untold  de- 
moralization, and  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  share  with  Con- 
gress the  responsibility  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Will  a  state  legislature  and  a  state 
governor  administer  justly  a  matter 
in  which  the  general  government  and 


the  chief  executives  have  been  so 
weak? 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  a  pension  system  in  which  the 
employee  contributes  does  not  pre- 
sent the  same  opportunity  for  politi- 
cal exploitation  that  the  Civil  War 
pensions  have  presented.  The  man 
who  believes  in  the  future  of  his 
country  and  in  democratic  progress 
will  be  slow  to  admit  that  either  Con- 
gress or  the  state  governments  will 
be  found  permanently  incapable  of 
carrying  out  so  simple  an  obligation. 
If  our  democracy  cannot  learn  from 
such  an  experience  as  that  of  the 
Civil  War  pensions,  it  is  helpless  to 
solve  the  problems  that  confront  it  on 
every  hand.  In  any  event,  the  argu- 
ment that  our  government  is  not  hon- 
est enough  to  conduct  a  justly 
planned  relief  system  for  its  em- 
ployees is  a  weak  reason  for  inaugu- 
rating an  unsatisfactory  system. 

New  York  City. 


Resurrection 


By  Zitella  Cocke 


So  beautiful  the  flower  that  grew 

Beneath  my  window  ledge, 
It  crowned  with  glory  the  bright  scene 
Of  growing  grasses  glossy  green, 

Down  to  the  garden  hedge. 

No  flower  methought  e'er  bloomed  so  fair, 

Or  showed  such  winsome  grace; 
The  butterfly,  in  hushed  delight, 
The  bird  and  bee,  paused  in  their  flight 
To  gaze  upon  its  face. 

Alas!  how  craftily  it  comes, 

The  autumn's  blighting  breath; 
'Twas  but  a  night,  and,  aye — to  root 
Lay  flower,  and  stem,  and  leafy  shoot 
In  icy  grasp  of  death! 


Yet,  scarce  had  spring's  rare  radiance 

Enwrapt  the  pulsing  earth, 
When  lo!  a.  wonder  beautiful, 
My  flower  sprang  forth, — a  miracle 

Of  glorious  new-birth ! 

And  shall  Death  nurse  to  Life  the  flower 

So  weak, — so  small  of  scope, — 
Or  Life  pierce  thru  the  stubborn  sod 
To  clothe  the  rough  and  uncouth  clod 
And  disappoint  man's  hope? 

Nay;  Nature  gives  the  lie  to  Doubt. 

Her  Resurrection  cry 
Bursts  wide  the  humblest  flow'ret's  prison 
And  calls  to  Faith:    "The  Lord  is  risen 

And  Man  shall  never  die!" 

Boston,  Mass. 


PALESTINE  AMERICANIZED 

<Jy  Clinton  H&rby  Levy 


It  seems  as  if  the  oldest  land 
known  to  civilized  man  is  now  to  be 
brought  under  the  influences  of  the 
newest  of  the  world's  great  nations. 
American  influences  are  being 
brought  to  bear  in  the  attempt  at  the 
transformation  of 
the  Holy  Land 
into  a  prosper- 
ous, healthful  and 
s  elf -supporting 
country. 

On  January  17 
Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  and  a 
party  which 
included  two 
trained  nurses 
sailed  for  Pales- 
tine to  aid  in  the 
work  of  introduc- 
ing modern  sani- 
tary methods  into 
Jerusalem  and 
the  country  at 
large.  This  is  to 
supplement  the 
work  already  be 
gun  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cen- 
tral "board  of 
health,"  under 
the  charge  of  Dr. 
Brunn,  a  young 
graduate    of    the 
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There  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire. 

—2    Kings    2:11. 


University  of  Berlin,  who  is  trying  to 
introduce  modern  sanitary  ideas  into 
this  laggard  land.  But  more  than  one 
institution  will  be  required  and  many 
more  than  two  nurses  will  have  to  go 
to  Palestine  before  there  can  be  much 

hope  of  convinc- 
ing the  ignorant 
natives  of  the 
necessity  of 
cleanliness  and 
anything  like  civ- 
ilized modes  of 
living. 

Broader  and 
already  more  or 
less  fruitful  work 
has  been  done 
along  mechanical 
and  agricultural 
lines.  The  intro- 
duction of  Amer- 
ican machinery 
and  ideas  is  revo- 
lutionary indeed, 
but  it  goes  on 
apace.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  progress 
to  be  restrained 
where  the  rail- 
way has  entered, 
and  the  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem  rail- 
road has  been  the 
great  prophet  of 
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"No  galley  with  oars,   neither  a  gallant  ship." — Isaiah     33:21. 


the  new  era.  Since  its  opening  a  new 
day  has  dawned  for  Palestine,  but 
many  influences  have  been  necessary 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
the  Holy  Land  along  American  lines. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
agitation  for  Zionism  has  had  no 
small  part  in  this  work,  for  it  has 
meant  not  only  the  directing  of  con- 
siderable immigration  toward  this 
country,  but  the  accumulation  of 
large  funds  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  which  have  constituted  the 
sinews,  not  of  war,  but  of  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  land  and  the  meth- 
ods of  cultivating  it. 

The  primitive  plow  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  American  cultivator; 
the  awkward  carts  have  given  place 
to  American  buggies,  and  the  ancient 
mode  of  garnering  the  grain  and 
threshing  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 


up-to-date   American    harvester   and 
thresher. 

The  ignorant  fellahin  stop  and 
stare  indeed  to  see  the  monster  ma- 
chines sweeping  thru  the  fields  and 
gathering  in  a  day  what  required 
weeks  under  the  old  regime.  They  are 
in  no  hurry  to  adopt  the  newer  meth- 
ods, but  astonishment  is  only  a  first 
step  in  education,  and  after  wonder 
naturally  follows  imitation,  when  the 
results  are  proved  as  satisfactory  as 
can  here  be  shown.  The  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural School  near  Jaffa  is  demon- 
strating the  value  of  American  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  methods,  and 
its  graduates  will  carry  the  message 
all  thru  the  land  and  even  beyond  the 
Jordan  to  that  great  land  which  once 
yielded  wheat  for  surrounding  mill- 
ions. The  German  colony  of  Wilhel- 
mi.na,  near  Jaffa,  is  also  a  splendid 


STEAM    THRESHING    ON    THE    PLAINS    OF    SHARON 
A  scene  at  the  Jewish  Agricultural  School,    near   Jaffa.    "A    new   sharp    threshing    instrument    having    teeth." 

Isaiah   41  :15. 


From  a  photograph  by  the  American  Colony. 

CLIMBING    MOUNT    ZION 
A  ten-ton  road-making  machine  from  Chicago  entering    the   Jaffa  gate  of   Jerusalem.     "Cast   up,   cast   up   the 

highway." — Isaiah  62:10. 
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object  lesson  in  thrift  and  modern- 
ity, which  the  natives  must  learn  to 
imitate  sooner  or  later. 

Even  the  roads  around  Jerusalem 
are  being  built  with  the  help  of  an 
American  ten-ton  machine,  made  in 
Chicago.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph, as  it  ascends  Mount  Zion  to 
enter  the  city  at  the  Jaffa  Gate,  mov- 
ing by  its  own  power.  The  American 
and  Turkish  flags  on  the  machine  in- 
dicate, more  than  a  column  of  type 
could,  the  strange  juxtaposition  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern,  as  typi- 
fied by  this  new  movement  in  Pales- 
tine. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  indeed  to 
behold  an  American  motor-boat  plow- 
ing the  heavy  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  this,  too,  may  be  seen.  The  spirit 
of  modernism  as  typified  by  the 
American,  and  especially  by  his  time- 
and  labor-saving  machinery,  is  wrest- 
ling with  the  ancient  sloth  and  leth- 
argy of  the  Turk,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  cannot  be  doubtful. 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  much  as 
some  might  like  to  have  them  pre- 
serve their  ancient  character,  are  in 
process  of  transformation,  and  those 
who  would  see  the  Holy  Land  as  it 
has  been  these  two  thousand  years  or 
more  must  hasten  their  steps,  or  they 
will  find  an  entirely  different  country 
than  their  books  have  told  them 
about. 

It  may  seem  almost  desecration  to 
some,  but  the  spirit  of  American 
sport  has  made  its  way  thither,  and 
is  showing  itself  in  very  striking 
ways.  At  the  head  of  this  article,  for 
instance,  is  a  photograph  of  a  foot- 
ball game  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Beirut  American 
College  team  is  playing  a  match 
game  against  an  English  Jerusalem 


school  team,  while  the  monuments  of 
the  ages  look  down  upon  them  from 
the  distance. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Americanization 
is  making  its  way  into  Palestine  by 
every  possible  avenue.  Mr.  Straus 
and  others  interested  in  the  health 
of  the  people  are  trying  to  convert 
them  to  cleanliness;  the  agricultural 
schools  and  colonies  are  teaching  year 
by  year  how  to  cultivate  their  fields 
and  gather  their  crops  most  perfect- 
ly; and  all  thru  the  land  the  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  making  itself 
felt,  even  in  the  games  which  the 
boys  are  playing. 

The  discovery  of  wild  wheat,  made 
not  long  since  by  Dr.  Aaron  Aaron- 
sohn,  has  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  wheat-producing  powers  of  the 
land,  and  there  is  no  reason  save  the 
dulness  and  retrogressiveness  of  the 
natives,  that  Palestine  may  not  again 
produce  grain  and  fruits  in  abun- 
dance. The  country  requires  irriga- 
tion, a  thrifty  population,  and  mod- 
ern methods  and  machinery.  It  seems 
now  as  if  America  is  about  to  pro- 
vide just  what  is  needed  to  bring 
back  at  least  a  modicum  of  the  pros- 
perity which  the  Land  of  Promise 
once  enjoyed.  More  wonderful  things 
than  this  have  been  accomplished  by 
American  inventiveness  and  enter- 
prise, and  when  there  is  coupled  with 
this  the  devotion  manifested  by  many 
thousands  to  the  Canaan  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  outcome  is  not  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 

So,  if  you  would  really  see  the  old 
Palestine,  and  be  able  to  recognize  it, 
do  not  wait,  for  in  a  few  years  more 
it  will  be  so  altered  that  Moses  him- 
self would  not  know  it,  for  it  will  be 
completely  modernized  —  American- 
ized. 

New  York  City. 
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What  the  Public  Can  and  Ought  to  Do  to  Prevent  It 

By  John  M.  Bessey 

[  From  his  experience  in  the  Wisconsin  Ins  urance  Department  and  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Wisconsin  Legislative  Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  as  well  as  from  his  study  of 
the   economics   of   insurance  in   the  graduate  school  of   the   University  of   Wisconsin,   the   author   is 

well   qualified  to   discuss  this   important  topic   of  fire  prevention. — Editor.] 

A  distinguished  German  mayor,  and  costliest  buildings  in  the  city 
while  visiting  on  this  side  of  the  were  not  fireproof ;  that  insufficiently 
Atlantic,  was  one  day  taken  into  a  protected  stores,  shops  and  factories 
certain  city  fire-fighting  station  to  were  full  of  people ;  that  many  build- 
witness  a  crack  company's  response  ings  were  much  higher  than  the 
to  an  alarm.  His  studious  eyes  width  of  the  street  on  which  they 
sparkled  with  admiration  as  he  noted  stood ;  that  these  contained  wooden 
the  spotless  walls  and  floor,  the  pol-  floors,  long  wooden  stairways,  open 
ished  brass  and  nickel  apparatus,  the  elevator  shafts  and  flimsy  skylights ; 
splendid  and  costly  equipment,  the  that  most  buildings  were  protected 
resolute  character  of  the  company's  from  exposure  only  by  hundreds  of 
captain,  and  the  strong,  intelligent  thin  glass  and  wooden  frame  win- 
faces  of  the  men.  The*  thoroness  and  dows,  and  that  the  only  escape  to 
discipline  of  the  place  made  a  warm  safety  was  out  of  these  windows  and 
appeal  to  his  German  love  of  order,  down  innumerable  flights  of  break- 
He  was  in  the  act  of  expressing  his  neck  fire-escapes;  that  thousands  of 
delight  to  the  captain  of  the  company  children  were  daily  assembled  in 
when  the  gong  sounded.  The  captain  school  buildings  of  frail  and  corn- 
cut  off  the  latter  half  of  a  modest  bustible  construction;  that  frame 
word  of  thanks,  threw  one  glance  at  houses  with  dry  shingle  roofs  stood 
the  ticker,  bounded  into  his  already  in  rows  and  rows  over  acres  and 
moving  car  and  was  away !  Every  acres,  mingled  with  sheds,  barns  and 
man  had  stopped  where  he  was,  old  board  fences;  that  the  city  was 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  hat  and  not  segregated  by  long  lines  of  fire- 
jumped  into  his  place!  Motors  began  proof  buildings  into  small  "confla- 
to  pound !  The  heavy  trucks  tore  out  gration  districts,"  and,  to  top  it  off, 
of  the  house  and  down  the  street !  In  that  this  condition  of  public  reckless- 
six  seconds  the  place  was  cleared!  ness  and  indifference  which,  by  the 

The  German  gentleman  was  much  grim  law  of  probability,  would  some 

imprest,  almost  enthusiastic.  "It  is  day  lay  the  whole  city  in  ashes,  was 

marvelous !"  he  exclaimed.  "How  you  unconsciously  being  copied  by  thou- 

Americans  love  to  do  things  well!"  sands  of  people  in  their  homes.  We 

And  he  went  on  to  commend  the  gen-  have    evidence    that    our    German 

erous  foresight  and  public  spirit  of  friend  was  considerably  shaken  in  his 

the  American  people  which  prompted  opinion  that  we  were   a  people  of 

them  to  employ  their  great  wealth  to  great  public  spirit ;  in  fact,  as  he  was 

such  good  purpose.  We  have  evidence  leaving  for  the  Fatherland  he  was 

that  this   expression   of  the  distin-  heard  to  say:  "The  Americans  are 

guished  visitor's  was  sincere,  for  he  mad!" 

had  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  Europe  regards  the  destruction  of 

hours.  But  we  also  have  evidence  that  property  by  fire  as  a  crime ;  America, 

this  judgment  of  his  received  a  severe  as    a    misfortune.    Europe's    dense 

jolt  when  he  became  acquainted  with  population  has  had  to  study  the  con- 

the  true  state  of  affairs.  servation  of  property;  America  does 

To    his    great    bewilderment    he  not  yet  think  about  it.  Europe  thinks, 

found  out  that  most  of  the  largest  We  must  be  economical,  for  waste 
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raises  the  cost  of  living;  America 
says,  We  have  plenty — why  should 
we  care?  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
houses  in  Europe  are  built  to  live  in ; 
and  that  houses  in  America  are  built 
to  sell. 

Fire  waste  is  a  crime.  Wealth  "is  not 
so  plentiful  even  in  these  rich  and 
prosperous  United  States  that  we  can 
afford  to  pay  $800,000,000  a  year  for 
the  jolly  fun  of  seeing  the  chariot 
race  of  fire  engines  go  by.  Expensive 
melodrama,  this  $800,000,000  a  year! 
It  is  the  great  American  fire  tax, 
which  insinuates  into  the  family 
budget  of  the  average  American 
householder  some  $40  to  $45  per 
annum. 

"Nonsense!"  explodes  the  average 
American  householder.  "I  never  pay 
any  fire  tax.  Do  you  mean  insurance? 
Ha!  ha!  I  don't  own  any  property. 
My  landlord  pays  that." 

But  he  pays  it  nevertheless.  He 
pays  the  insurance  in  the  rent.  He 
pays  for  the  city's  heavy  fire  protec- 
tion in  the  rent.  He  pays  for  the 
enormous  American  fire  waste  in 
everything  he  and  his  family  eat, 
wear  or  use.  The  clothes  on  his  back, 
the  bread  on  the  table,  the  coal  in  the 
bin,  the  oil  in  his  lamps,  the  furni- 
ture, the  books,  the  daily  news,  his 
water-rate,  his  street-car  fare ;  every- 
thing he  consumes  or  enjoys  he  pays 
for,  and  with  it  he  pays  this  special 
fire  tax. 

There  is  a  byword  among  fire  de- 
partment chiefs,  fire  marshals  and  in- 
surance men  that  one-half  the  fire 
loss  is  due  to  carelessness.  This,  per- 
haps, describes  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  a  little  too  mildly,  for  numer- 
ous investigations  of  the  causes  of 
fires  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
price  of  carelessness  is  even  higher. 
Our  annual  fire  waste  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $450,000,000,  meaning 
that  fully  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  is  our  penalty  for  care- 
lessness. Oh,  the  poorly  built  and 
neglected  chimneys!  the  shiftless 
wiring !  the  ubiquitous  parlor  match ! 
the  abandoned  bonfire!  the  lazy  men 
and  women  with  the  gasolene  can ! 
the  convenient  and  deadly  oil  lamp! 


the  rubbish  heaps  in  cellars  and  at- 
tics !  the  overheated  furnaces !  the  un- 
guarded smokestacks!  and  the  two- 
legged  fiends  with  radio-active  ciga- 
ret  and  promiscuous  cigar  stub! 

Most  people  never  have  a  fire.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  most 
people  are  careful.  Smith  and  Jones 
and  Brown  and  Harris  and  Tubbs 
and  Williams  and  Chandler  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  little  thought  con- 
cerning the  security  of  the  little  do- 
main over  which  each  one  of  them 
reigns  more  or  less  supreme.  They 
will  not  live  in  a  house  unless  they 
know  that  the  chimney  flues  and  fur- 
nace pipes  are  not  defective.  They 
take  care  to  keep  their  matches  where 
the  children  cannot  reach  them. 
They  place  their  lamps  where  they 
cannot  be  knocked  over.  Rubbish  is 
not  allowed  to  accumulate  in  their 
cellars  or  attics  or  shops.  They  are 
careful  men,  and  for  that  reason  are 
in  no  way  accountable  for  that  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  care- 
less fire  waste.  But  Felcher! — vile, 
lukewarm  servant  of  the  common- 
weal— he  is  in  the  shiftless  habit  of 
lighting  his  morning  fire  with  the 
help  of  a  kerosene  oil  can.  He  does  it 
every  morning  for  a  year,  for  two 
years,  for  five  years,  and  nothing 
happens.  But  one  morning  there  is  a 
blinding  flash;  Felcher's  house  goes 
up  in  flame  and  smoke.  Smith,  Jones, 
Brown,  Harris,  Tubbs,  Williams,  and 
Chandler  come  running  over,  and 
work  like  stevedores  in  the  dirt  and 
flame  and  smoke  to  help  him  save 
what  they  can.  Then  they  contribute 
food  and  clothes  and  lodging  to 
Felcher  for  his  wife  and  children. 
And  they  congratulate  him  that  he  is 
insured !  Fools !  Who  pays  for  his  in- 
surance? 

Instead  of  proceeding  against 
Felcher  in  a  criminal  action  they  help 
him  build  a  new  home.  They  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  premiums  they 
have  paid  which  build  Felcher's  new 
house.  They  do  not  know  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  carelessness  of 
Felcher  and  others  of  his  ilk,  the 
premiums  they  have  to  pay  would  be 
only  half  so  high.  If  every  fire  is  a 
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crime,  then  every  fire  due  to  negli- 
gence is  a  double  crime.  Why  should 
Smith  and  the  others  bear  the  burden 
of  Felcher's  negligence?  They  ought 
to  rise  in  the  might  of  their  majority 
and  demand  of  him  a  recompense  for 
the  diligence  and  sacrifice  on  their 
part  which  enabled  him  to  rebuild  his 
house.  They  should  punish  him  with 
a  severe  fine.  The  least  they  could  do 
would  be  to  make  an  agreement  with 
him  something  to  this  effect:  You, 
Felcher,  must  pay  a  premium  in  pro- 
portion to  your  hazard,  and  we, 
Smith,  etc.,  will  then  be  relieved  of 
paying  that  50  per  cent  excess  rate 
which  we  now  pay  because  of  your 
carelessness;  and  henceforth,  if  it 
pleases  you,  you  may  light  your 
morning  fire  with  kerosene  oil  as 
often  as  you  wish;  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  sparks  from  your 
next  experiment  with  the  theory  of 
probabilities  will  not  endanger  our 
own  homes. 

There  are  better  ways  to  inculcate 
a  much-needed  responsibility  for  the 
care. of  one's  property  than  by  the 
indirect  and  probably  impracticable 
method  of  charging  the  careless  man 
for  his  moral  hazard.  We  go  back 
again  to  Germany  for  a  lesson  on  this 
point.  "Germany!"  some  one  shouts. 
"Let  us  have  none  of  that  deindivid- 
ualizing  paternalism!"  We  will  nob 
enter  here  into  an  argument  as  to 
whether  the  American  or  the  Ger- 
man citizen  enjoys  greater  personal 
liberty.  We  suggest  that  what  is 
sometimes  called  "German  paternal- 
ism" may  be,  after  all,  merely  Ger- 
man docility  and  love  of  order.  And 
obedience  is  never  deindividualizing. 
This  is  how  Germany  handles  the 
problem  of  individual  responsibility 
for  fires: 

An  American  gentleman,  temporarily 
living  in  Berlin,  was  awakened  by  smoke 
and  found  that  a  fire  originating  in  a  room 
above  him  was  eating  its  way  thru  the  ceil- 
ing of  his  dining  room.  The  blaze  was  ex- 
tinguished with  chemical  apparatus  with- 
out any  water  damage  and  without  need- 
less destruction  of  walls  and  furniture. 
Meanwhile  a  careful  investigation  was 
made  by  officials,  and  the  next  morning  the 
man  who  turned  in  the  alarm  was  sent  for 


and  taken  before  a  fire  marshal  with  in- 
quisitorial powers.  The  examination  of  all 
involved  showed  that  the  fire  started  in  a 
hot  coal  which  had  dropt  from  a  laundry 
stove  in  the  attic  and  rolled  upon  an  unpro- 
tected wooden  floor.  The  tenant  proved  that 
the  stove  was  an  appointment  of  the  build- 
ing, provided  by  the  landlord,  and  that  it 
was  neither  his  duty  nor  his  privilege  to 
change  it.  The  landlord  proved  that  he  had 
recently  purchased  the  building  under  the 
usual  guarantee  that  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances had  been  complied  with  in  construc- 
tion and  appointment,  that  this  stove  had 
not  been  changed,  and  that  his  attention 
had  not  been  called  to  any  condition  in- 
volving a  fire  risk.  The  builder  from  whom 
the  owner  purchased  was  then  called  and 
had  to  admit  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  setting  of  the  stove  as  the  police  had 
found  it,  and  that  he  had  violated  the  law 
in  neglecting  to  provide  a  suitable  metallic 
hearth  of  the  required  kind  and  dimensions 
between  it  and  the  floor.  This  responsibility 
was  brought  home  to  him  by  an  assessment 
against  him  of  the  damage  to  the  furniture 
and  property  of  the  tenants,  together  with 
the  estimated  cost  to  the  city  of  responding 
to  the  alarm  and  extinguishing  the  fire, 
rounded  out  by  an  exemplary  fine  of  500 
marks  as  a  reminder  that  German  laws  are 
intended  to  be  observed.  The  builder  was 
not  required  to  pay  for  the  damage  to  the 
building,  it  being  held  that  while  the  owner 
had  not  committed  the  violation  of  law 
which  caused  the  fire,  he  had  been  neglect- 
ful in  not  discovering  and  correcting  it, 
and  for  that  reason  should  pay  for  his  own 
repairs.  He  was  informed  that  only  the  fact 
that  he  had  owned  the  building  for  a  short 
time  saved  him  from  a  fine  in  addition.* 

This  is  how  the  Germans  teach  re- 
sponsibility for  fires  and  save  their 
property  from  burning.  It  is  not 
restraint  upon  the  individual  will,  but 
a  voluntary  and  sensible  submission 
of  that  will  for  the  public  benefit.  It 
is  national  self-control,  not  national 
insanity.  Before  they  cooperate  to  in- 
sure their  property  against  the  risk 
of  loss  by  fire  the  Germans  cooperate 
to  prevent  the  fire.  In  this  way  they 
save  every  year  the  great  portion  of 
that  $45  which  we  in  America  lose. 
Be  it  said,  however,  as  a  balm  to  the 
slighted  spirit  of  American  enter- 
prise, that  the  excellent  German  sys- 
tem was  not  entirely  due  to  German 
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initiative.  Germany  is  a  huge  family ; 
there  are  many  mouths  to  be  fed; 
wealth  has  its  sharp  limitations.  Eco- 
nomic development  in  Germany  long 
ago  reached  the  point  where  savings 
had  to  come  thru  cooperation  and  by 
greater  economy.  In  spite  of  high 
rents  and  scarcity  of  land,  the  Ger- 
man outlay  for  public  parks,  play- 
grounds, school-yards  and  forests 
puts  our  American  municipalities  to 
shame.  German  schools,  churches, 
libraries,  museums,  art  galleries  and 
other  public  buildings  are  the  best 
and  finest  in  the  world.  Such  are  the 
savings  of  a  poor  but  economical 
people.  Our  American  fire  waste 
would  pay  for  1,000,000  acres  of  land 
at  $450  per  acre  every  year.  To  1000 
American  cities,  1000  acres  each! 
Two  or  three  years'  saving  of  the  fire 
waste  would  turn  every  acre  of  it  into 
a  beautiful  park!  But  the  money 
which  would  buy  these  things  is  now 
an  absolute  loss. 

We  have  this  hopeful  sign:  our 
good  citizens  are  beginning  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  enormous  and  crimi- 
nal prodigality;  $450,000,000  a  year! 
We  find  that  we  need  that  money 
badly ;  that  it  must  be  saved.  To  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  our  property 
by  fire  is  as  great  an  economic  prob- 
lem as  to  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. There  is  a  very  active  na- 
tional society  now  engaged  in  the 
study  of  this  subject;  it  publishes  its 
findings  in  a  quarterly  magazine;  it 
works  out  rules  and  standards  of 
safety,  and  draws  up  model  laws  and 
ordinances  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  it  conducts  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  of  education  and 
publicity  in  the  science  of  fire  preven- 
tion.* There  are  numerous  State  and 
local  associations  organized  for  the 
same  purpose.  Fire  departments  are 
being  used  to  search  out  hazardous 
conditions  and  eradicate  them  before 
they  can  cause  any  trouble.  Some 
cities  have  adopted  comprehensive 
building  codes.  Not  a  little  has  been 
done  by  private  enterprise,  induced 
perhaps  by  considerations  of  a  lower 

♦National    Fire    Protection    Association,    Boston, 
Mass. 


fire  insurance  rate.  Bankers'  and 
credit  men's  associations,  building 
and  loan  societies,  local  mutual  insur- 
ance companies,  factory  mutual  in- 
surance companies,  civic  clubs  and 
cooperative  leagues  have  begun  to 
realize  the  tremendous  saving  that 
can  be  effected  by  taking  a  little 
thought  concerning  the  conservation 
of  building  property  and  its  contents. 
Nothing  exhibits  so  strikingly  the 
needlessness  of  fire  waste  as  a  study 
of  the  causes  of  fires.  In  Germany 
every  fire  is  carefully  investigated, 
and  this  practice  affords  a  very  broad 
and  very  valuable  statistical  view  of 
the  problem.  Most  of  our  States  em- 
ploy a  fire  marshal  whose  duty  is  to 
investigate  and  report  the  causes  of 
fires.  Strange  as  at  first  blush  it  may 
seem,  fire  insurance  companies  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fires,  on  the  plausible 
theory,  we  suppose,  that  their  busi- 
ness is  confined  to  the  sale  of  indem- 
nity; however,  thru  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters,  fire  insur- 
ance companies  gather  every  year 
complete  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
fires.  The  table  below  is  a  general 
classification  of  the  causes  of  fires 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Fire  Marshal  for  the  year 
1912: 

Number  Per  Cent 

Cause  of  Fires  of  Total 

Incendiary   . .  61  3.2 

Suspicious 49  2.6 

Negligence    635  33.5 

Defects 563  29.7 

Exposure 297  15.7 

Lightning 231  12.2 

Spontaneous   58  3.1 

Total    1894  100.0 

The  classification  of  causes  in  the 
report  of  the  fire  marshal  was,  of 
course,  more  detailed,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  they  can  be  legiti- 
mately grouped  under  the  seven  gen- 
eral heads  given.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  general  causes  assigned 
range  from  deliberate  and  intentional 
arson  to  unforeseen  circumstances 
like  lightning  and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, in  legal  language  fatalisti- 
cally termed  "the  act  of  God."  It  will 
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also  be  noticed  that  the  causes  shade 
into  each  other.  Sometimes  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  between  incendiarism 
and  negligence.  In  a  certain  sense,  de- 
fects and  exposure  are  really  negli- 
gence. Most  fires  caused  by  lightning 
should  properly  be  classified  as  due  to 
exposure.  The  striking  fact  brought 
out  by  this  classification  is  this:  if 
negligence  could  be  cured,  and  defects 
could  be  corrected,  and  all  buildings 
could  be  made  fire  and  lightning 
proof,  1726  of  these  1894  fires  would 
have  been  impossible;  91  per  cent  of 
the  fires  would  have  been  avoided. 

It  requires  so  very  little  fore- 
thought and  effort  to  make  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fire  impossible  that  our 
enormous  fire  waste  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  selfishness  or  childish  ig- 
norance. We  speak  of  fire  prevention 
as  tho  it  were  some  new  science ;  per- 
haps we  have  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn.  The  perfection  of  standards  of 
safety  and  protective  apparatus  and 
devices  is  a  matter  of  constructive 
engineering,  mechanics  and  chemis- 
try, and  presents  no  insurmountable 
difficulties.  We  can  make  our  build- 
ings fireproof;  we  can  keep  things 
from  burning.  But  fire  prevention 
must  contemplate  the  protection  of 
buildings  as  they  now  exist,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  a  highly  combus- 
tible condition.  They  are  dangerous  as 
fire  breeders,  but  public  opinion  will 
not  brook  their  arbitrary  demolition 
or  removal.  The  great  difficulty  in  fire 
prevention  is  a  matter  of  social  psy- 
chology. How  shall  we  transform  the 
present  national  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fire  waste  into  a  love  of 
economy  and  a  zeal  for  order? 

Negligence  has  long  been  our  na- 
tional vice.  Prosperity  has  made  us  a 
prodigal  people.  The  rewards  of  suc- 
cess are  so  great  that,  like  the  gam- 
bler, we  pay  no  attention  to  the  small 
losses.  Yet  the  sum  of  these  small 
losses  is  enormous.  Moreover,  the  age 
of  machinery  has  greatly  increast  the 
amount  of  investment  for  tools;  the 
housing  of  those  tools  has  become  in- 
cidental. So  the  operator  housed  his 
costly  machinery  in  a  cheaper  build- 
ing, having  found  out  that  it  was 


easier  to  get  fire  insurance  than  to  get 
more  money  for  a  better  constructed 
plant.  The  rise  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  parallels  the  age  of  machin- 
ery. Fire  insurance  is  the  protection ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  legitimatized  gamble; 
you  pay  so  much,  you  invest  your 
capital  in  combustible  property,  and 
if  it  burns  you  are  indemnified.  Fire 
insurance  does  not  protect  property; 
it  relieves  the  individual  of  responsi- 
bility. The  direct  metnod  is  the  pre- 
vention of  fires.  Fire  insurance  is  in- 
direct, costly,  selfish  and  90  per  cent 
useless.  Fire  prevention  is  cheap,  al- 
truistic and  90  per  cent  effective. 

There  is  no  surer  prophecy  of  the 
change  in  our  national  character  than 
the  growing  public  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  all  forms  of  waste.  Wit- 
ness the  great  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  disease!  The  develop- 
ment of  scientific  methods  in  manu- 
facture, commerce  and  agriculture 
has  resulted  in  such  savings  that  we 
are  greatly  encouraged.  The  fire  pre- 
vention principle  is  sound.  Show  the 
public  how  fire  waste  increases  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  public  will  be- 
gin to  insist  that  there  be  no  fire 
waste.  If  the  people  are  eager  for  it, 
fire  prevention  is  easy.  We  might  begin 
by  abolishing  the  parlor  match  and 
the  shingle  roof.  We  might  limit  the 
amount  of  recovery  on  a  loss  to  three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  amount 
of  damage — that  is,  make  every  in- 
sured person  responsible  for  a  frac- 
tion of  his  risk.  The  latter  reform 
alone  would  place  an  effective  pre- 
mium upon  negligence.  City  building 
codes  and  frequent  inspections  and 
thoro  investigations  of  fires  will  help 
to  eliminate  the  rest  of  the  90  per 
cent  of  useless  blazes.  Modern  busi- 
ness has  no  greater  and  no  more 
worthy  task  than  the  prevention  of 
fires,  and  no  task  that  promises  such 
wonderful  results. 

If  we  could  save  90  per  cent  of  that 
$450,000,000  fire  waste!  What  count- 
less benefits  such  a  stupendous  sum 
would  provide!  We  have  suggested 
that  the  saving  would  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  city  and  town 
life,  for  it  follows  that  fire  prevention 
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will  have  a  broader  and  more  perma- 
nent effect  than  the  mere  elimination 
of  the  fire  waste.  The  spirit  of  thrift 
and  cooperation  which  urges  people 
to  care  for  their  property  will  also 
lead  them  to  take  thought  for  beauty. 
When  a  man  begins  to  do  things  well 
he  becomes  an  artist.  And  when  the 
artistic  sense  has  taken  root,  there  is 
no  forecasting  what  hights  the  de- 


veloping richness  and  fullness  of 
American  community  life  may  reach. 
A  city  that  never  has  a  fire !  It  means 
cleanliness  and  order,  both  public  and 
private.  It  means  a  city  of  gardens, 
clean  streets,  noble  buildings,  beauti- 
ful parks — a  city  of  thrift,  economy, 
health,  life  and  the  highest  kind  of 
citizenship. 

Madison,  Wis. 


The  Woman  of  Tomorrow 

By  Jean  Finot 

[M.  Finot  is  editor  of  La  Revue  and  author  of  several  brilliant  and  original  books,  The  Phil- 
osophy of  Longevity,  The  Science  of  Happiness  and  Race  Prejudice.  The  last,  which  was  reviewed 
by  H.  G.  Wells  in  The  Independent  of  February  14,  1907,  is  designed  to  overthrow  the  ancient 
superstition  that  mankind  is  divided  into  distinct  and  immutable  races,  some  of  which  are  essentially 
inferior  to  others.  The  following  article,  La  Femme  de  Demain,  written  for  The  Independent  and 
translated  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  is  directed  against  a  similar  evil,  sex  prejudice,  which  has  caused 
and  is  causing  almost  as  much  trouble  in  the  world  as  race  prejudice  A  further  elaboration  of  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Prejuge  et  probleme  des  Sexes,  of  which  fortunately  a  trans- 
lation by  Mary  J.  Safford,  Problems  of  the  Sexes,  has   just  been  published   by  Putnam. — Editor.] 

In  the  struggle  between  the  sexes  Today,  as  thousands  of  years  ago, 

which  has  endured  ever  since  man  we  are  still  living  under  the  regime 

and  woman  have  been  upon  the  earth,  of  brute  force.  Humanity  is  disunited 

the  signification  of  their  interests  has  and  human  beings  do  not  evolve  in 

never  been  viewed  save  from  a  par-  accordance    with    the    principles    of 

ticular  angle.  neighborly  love,  the  primordial  basis 

Men  have  always  spoken  from  a  of  all  the  systems  of  ethics  and  of  all 

masculine     outlook;     women     have  the  religions.  Dull  and  ominous  dis- 


placed themselves  exclusively  upon 
the  ground  of  their  sex. 

Now,  above  their  recriminations 
and  their  aspirations  is  the  future  of 
humanity  itself.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  exceedingly 
voluminous  works  consecrated  to  the 
conflict  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
human  species  beat  the  air  vainly, 
merely  reiterating  the  same  com- 
plaints and  the  same  accusations. 

The  aspect  of  the  question  changes 


content  is  rumbling  in  the  lower 
classes  and  threatens  sooner  or  later 
to  invade  and  to  destroy  the  edifice 
that  shelters  us.  There  is  a  more  and 
more  profound  and  almost  insur- 
mountable antagonism  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Civilization  has 
made  immense  progress,  no  doubt, 
but  the  thorns  of  the  rose  appear 
more  and  more  threatening  and  dis- 
quieting. Imagine  a  woman  of  radiant 
beauty  who  finds  herself  a  prey  to 


at  once  if,  in  reconciling  the  appar-     numerous  maladies  that  imperil  her 


ently  antagonistic  interests  of  the  two 
sexes,  we  attempt  to  save  those  of 
humanity.  When  we  have  attained 
this  hight  we  perceive  before  us  new 
and  unexpected  horizons,  and,  first  of 
all,  the  possibility  of  concord  in  re- 
ciprocal comprehension. 

The  march  of  humanity  is  not  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  dreams  which 
the  least  exacting  of  its  guides  formu- 
late. Between  the  ideal  that  presides 
over  our  destinies  and  reality  abysses 
often  intervene. 


very  life.  Alcoholism,  the  debasement 
of  the  race,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  insane,  as  in  that  of  sui- 
cides, prove  that  there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  social  organization,  in 
the  world  organization.  Besides,  an- 
other menace  no  less  formidable 
weighs  us  down :  namely,  the  discon- 
tent, constantly  growing  more  in- 
tense, which  separates  the  two  sexes. 
Social  conciliation  and  happiness 
appear  thus  to  be  far  removed  from 
us.  Humanity,  fatigued  by  the  route 
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it  has  followed  during  so  many 
centuries,  shows  itself  discouraged 
and  disillusioned.  We  even  question 
whether  there  is  any  moral  progress 
whatsoever,  and  especially  we  doubt 
whether  we  have  advanced  in  the  do- 
main of  happiness.  The  splendor  of 
discoveries  realized  no  longer  de- 
ceives us  regarding  the  value  of  our 
lives.  More  and  more  we  are  coming 
to  comprehend  that  the  salvation  of 
our  souls  is  the  essential  condition  of 
our  happiness.  Now  our  souls  are  ter- 
ribly troubled;  often  they  are  even 
thoroly  unhappy. 

Reflecting  upon  the  multiple  rea- 
sons for  this  condition  of  affairs,  we 
easily  discern  one  of  its  dominant 
causes :  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  solidarity  be- 
tween the  two  sexes, 
obliged  to  work  to- 
gether in  behalf  of 
progress  and  yet  in  a 
state  of  often  visible, 
always  latent,  hostil- 
ity. Wasting  of  forces 
and  a  profound  bitter- 
ness, grounded  in  re- 
c  i  p  r  o  c  a  1  misunder- 
standing, are  the  re- 
sults. 

How  obviate  this 
uneasiness?        , 

If  we  consider  the 
reciprocal  relations  of 
man  and  woman  we 
are  struck  by  this  phe- 
nomenon : 

Fed  upon  venerable 


7 
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verge  on  creation.  Impulsive  and  im- 
pressionable, woman  seems  in  her 
own  sight  a  child  whose  intellectual 
and  moral  growth  was  arrested  at  a 
given  moment. 

What,  then,  can  we  expect  of  man 
who,  nourished  with  the  false  ideas 
bequeathed  him  by  the  very  founders 
of  religions,  has  never  been  able  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  consoling 
fact  that  there  is  equality  of  value 
between  the  two  sexes! 

For  the  truth  is  that  woman  is 
capable  of  performing  all  the  social 
and  political  tasks  which  are  today  in 
the  domain  of  man's  activity, 

In  almost  all  countries  the  woman 
of  the  old-time  tradition  has  gone  by. 
Woman  has  lost  many 
of  her  former  qualities 
and  has  gained  new 
virtues.  She  has  even 
contracted  different 
habits  and  modes  of 
thinking.  They  who 
deny  this- grand  move- 
ment have  only  the 
intellectual  professions 
in  mind.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  female  doc- 
tors or  lawyers  shut 
from  their  view  the 
millions  of  women  who 
are  working  in  indus- 
try, trade  and  agricul- 
ture. The  detractors  of 
woman  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  ob- 
server of  whom  the 
fabulist   speaks,    who, 


Tt 
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prejudices,  they  almost  deem  them-  entering    a    zoological    garden,    per- 

selves  representatives  of  two  differ-  ceived  only  insects,  remaining  blind 

ent  humanities.  Not  only  does  man  to  the  lions  or  the  elephants, 

look    upon    woman    as    an    inferior  Against   this   revolution   which   is 

being,  but  woman  herself  shares  this  invading  and  dominating  us  we  can 

way  of  seeing.  do  nothing.  Woman's  transformation 

Everything    woman    has    written  proceeds  from  civilization  itself  and 

about  herself  offers  us,   in  this  re-  we  have  not  the  power  to  arrest  it. 

spect,  some  thoroly  singular  affirma-  This    modification    of   the   life    of 

tions.    The    women    with    the    most  woman  involves  in  turn  a  change  in 


genius  have  never  been  able  to  regard 
themselves  otherwise  than  as  benefi- 
cent monsters.  With  touching  unani- 
mity they  acknowledge  that  woman 
possesses  neither  a  creative  mind  nor 
the    critical    mind    whose    activities 


her  legal  and  moral  status.  Man 
makes  a  mistake  in  talking  of  the 
weakness  of  woman,  after  having 
obliged  her  to  enter  the  industries 
which  are  the  most  unwholesome  and 
the  most  dangerous  to  her  health  and 
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to  that  of  future  generations.  For 
equal  burdens  there  are  equal  rights. 
And  man  would  make  an  equal  mis- 
take in  trying  to  reassure  himself 
with  the  thought  that  woman  is,  at 
any  rate,  inferior  in  respect  of  her 
gifts  and  of  her  qualities. 

True,  when  we  pass  contemporane- 
ous science  in  review,,  we  perceive 
that  it  is  not  indulgent  toward 
woman.  Biology  and  sociology,  as  well 
as  ethics  or  psychology  or  physiology, 
deny  her  many  qualities  which  they 
accord  generously  to  man.  But,  if  we 
examine  their  affirmations  more  close- 
ly, we  find  that  we  have  to  do  only 
with  ancient  prejudices  which  noth- 
ing justifies.  For  there  are  scientific 
prejudices  as  there  are  religious 
superstitions.  The  former  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  latter. 

Confront  the  time-honored  reason- 
ings of  the  savants  with  the  simple 
deductions  of  logic  and  the  aspect  of 
the  question  changes,  the  edifice  of 
antiquated  conclusions  falls  to  pieces, 
and  a  new  spectacle  presents  itself. 

No !  None  of  the  sciences  can  prove 
that  the  brain  of  woman  is  other  than 
that  of  man.  Several  volumes  might 
be  filled  with  the  possible  refutations 
of  the  most  salient  thesis  of  the  in- 
feriority of  woman. 

Let  us  limit  our  illustrations  to 
craniology.  Women  are  reproached 
with  having  smaller  and  flatter  brains 
than  men.  This  accusation  lingers  in 
the  works  of  nearly  all  the  anthro- 
pologists. In  point  of  fact,  recent  dis- 
coveries prove  that  cranial  formation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  intelligence. 
Much  more:  civilized  humanity  is 
tending  more  and  more  toward  the 
brachycephalous  form.  The  absurdi- 
ties of  Gobineau's  cranial  doctrine 
are  now  devoid  of  meaning.  And  this 
fantastic  doctrine  has  ended  by  dis- 
couraging even  its  most  fervent 
adepts. 

The  misogynists  have  indulged  in 
all  sorts  of  mensurations  and  psycho- 
logical studies  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  veracity  of  their  theses. 
But  if  you  control  their  operations, 
you  always  detect  errors  in  their  ob- 
servations and  in  their  calculations. 
Thus  I  once  spent  an  entire  year,  to 


no  purpose,  in  a  physiological  labora- 
tory, to  the  end  of  verifying  all  that 
we  have  been  taught  regarding  facial 
angles  and  certain  physiological  dif- 
ferences. I  found  there  only  such  dis- 
semblances as  fail  to  warrant  a  con- 
clusion of  inferiority  of  any  sort 
whatsoever. 

For  centuries,  as  we  know,  one  re- 
proach has  been  addrest  to  woman — 
that  she  has  not  the  slightest  gift  of 
invention.  I  have  applied  to  the  pat- 
ent offices  of  different  countries  and 
I  have  noted  there,  to  my  great  stupe- 
faction, a  quantity  of  patents  to 
which  the  names  of  women  are  at- 
tached. The  number  of  these  feminine 
inventions,  as  well  as  their  quality 
and  value,  is  increasing  every  year. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the 
sciences,  we  remark  the  enormous 
role  played  by  women.  We  see  in 
modern  times  (leaving  antiquity  out 
of  account)  women  who  attain  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  scientific 
achievement  attained  by  men.  Sophie 
Germain  is  one  of  the  creators  of 
mathematical  physics;  women  like 
Caroline  Herschel,  Mme.  Sommer- 
ville,  Lady  Huggins,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  creation  of 
the  astrophysical  science  concerned 
with  the  structure  of  the  stars; 
Sonya  Kovalevsky,  Mme.  Curie  and 
many  others  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
regarding  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
woman. 

In  letters,  likewise,  woman  occu- 
pies a  brilliant  place.  If  we  reflect 
upon  the  recency  of  feminine  educa- 
tion and  upon  the  obstacles  that  have 
always  been  placed  in  the  way  of* 
the  emancipation  of  the  feminine  per- 
sonality, we  are  rather  astonished  at 
the  miraculous  results  women  have 
achieved.  We  doubt  then  neither  her 
capacities  nor  her  worth. 

Man  would  be  wrong  in  claiming 
for  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
being  a  soldier  even.  The  history  of 
the  past  is  full  of  proofs  that  in  this 
domain  also  woman  has  succeeded  in 
equaling*  man.  Her  courage,  her  snirit 
of  sacrifice,  her  love  of  country,  force 
the  resnect  of  every  unbiased  mind. 

During  the  great  revolution  the 
French  women  displayed  astonishing 
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evidence  of  a  faculty  for  organization 
and  for  exercising  command.  The  his- 
tory of  every  nation  always  has  in 
reserve  a  great  number  of  heroines 
who  are  capable  of  demonstrating  the 
physiological  capacity  of  woman  for 
war  and  her  possession  of  the  gifts 
of  courage  and  of  abnegation,  which 
make  her  a  good  patriot  in  the  noble 
sense  of  the  word. 

Women,  altho  not  identical  with 
men,  are  their  equals.  This  postulate 
should  guide  all  sexual  polity.  Woman 
has  her  biological  personality,  as  she 
has  a  noble  and  grand  mission  to  per- 
form upon  the  earth.  And  the  more 
she  develops,  the  more  will  she  be- 
come conscious  of  the  divergences 
that  separate  her  from  man.  She  will 
not  want  to  imitate  man  at  the  risk 
of  losing  precisely  those  qualities  that 
constitute  her  charm  and  her  raison 
d'etre.  We  imitate  only  superior 
beings;  where  our  equals  are  con- 
cerned we  maintain  our  independ- 
ence. 

In  casting  off  her  femininity,  so  as 


to-  adopt  the  virtues  of  masculinity, 
woman  would  prove  herself,  by  that 
very  token,  inferior  to  man.  The 
broadening  of  her  intelligence  and 
the  hightening  of  her  dignity  will 
prevent  the  woman,  whom  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life  create,  from 
aping  her  companion  in  the  journey 
of  life.  All  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  feminine  type  and 
of  the  charms  we  style  feminine  is 
contrary  to  the  psychology  of  the  new 
woman.  It  is  only  by  remaining  dif- 
ferent from  man  that  woman  may 
aspire  to  complete  equality  with  him. 

Equality  in  diversity  is  the  su- 
preme principle  of  the  polity  of  sex. 

It  is  a  mistake,  then,  for  the  man 
and  the  woman  to  throw  in  each 
other's  faces  their  reciprocal  weak- 
nesses or  faults,  for  it  is  only  by  a 
complete  union  of  their  labor  and  of 
their  virtues  that  they  can  accom- 
plish the  great  task  imposed  by 
Providence :  the  realization  of  a  para- 
dise on  earth. 

Paris,  Fromce. 


An  Easter  Canticle 


By  Clinton  Scollard 


I  know  along  the  upland  trail 
The  frail  hepaticas  are  pale 

As  are  the  lingering  drifts  of  snow 
Deep  down  within  some  mossy  dale. 

I  know  that  now  a  crimson  fire 
Kindles  upon  the  leafless  briar 

Where  one  day  there  shall  bloom  the  ro:se 
In  all  its  orient  attire. 

I  know  the  ferns  and  grasses  stir 
At  root,  and  violet  buds  confer; 
I  sense  aromas  faint  and  fine 
Far-borne  from  aisles  of  waving  fir. 


I  hear  the  pipers  of  the  swales 
Take  up  at  dusk  their  vernal  tales — 
High  treble  and  resounding  bass — 
Until  the  midnight  star  prevails. 

And  from  this  wonderment  I  glean 
Some  sustenance  whereon  to  lean; 

Born  of  the  winter's  dearth  and  death 
A  moving  miracle  is  seen! 

I  rise  above  all  doubt  and  dole, 

My  shrinking  spirit  clean  and  whole, 

Finding  in  re-awakened  earth 
The  radiant  flowering  of  the  soul! 

Clinton,  N.   Y. 


From  the  Farm  to  the  Consumer 


Can  the  Cost  of  Provisions  Be  Reduced  ? 

By  Clyde  Lyndon  King,  Ph.D. 


To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  can  the 
Eastern  farmer  affect  the  cost  of 
farm  produce  to  the  city  consumer? 

Can  a  system  of  transportation  and 
distribution  be  established  so  that  re- 
turns to  Eastern  farmers  may  be  in- 
creased and  the  cost  to  the  city  con- 
sumer reduced? 

These  are  definite  practical  phases 
of  the  cost  of  living  problem. 

In  devising  a  program  that  will  at 
all  affect  the  Eastern  farmer  and  his 
neighboring  city  consumer,  one  fac- 
tor must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind,  and 
that  is  that  the  prevailing  prices  on 
all  farm  produce  are  now  made  by  na- 
tion-wide, and  indeed  by  world-wide 
forces. 

The  forces  which  keep  prices  on 
farm  produce  practically  uniform 
thruout  the  United  States  and  the 
commercial  world,  and  thru  which 
the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States  are 
placed  in  keen  and  active  competition 
with  the  farmers  of  the  newer  and 
richer  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  elsewhere,  are  fourfold:  1 
The  comparatively  low  cost  of  trans- 
continental and  oceanic  transporta- 
tion ;  2.  The  practice  known  as  diver- 
sion of  shipments  or  selling  in  tran- 
sit ;  3.  The  use  of  cold  storage ;  4.  The 
methods  used  in  arriving  at  quota- 
tions on  farm  products. 

The  big  factor  in  placing  the  trans- 
Mississippi  farmer  closer  to  the  East- 
ern city  than  was  the  Eastern  farmer 
ten  miles  out  twenty-five  years  ago 
is  the  relatively  small  cost  of  inter- 
state transportation.  The  Western 
farmer  can  get  his  produce  from  Chi- 
cage  to  Liverpool  or  from  the  Moun- 
tain States  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, at  not  over  four  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  more  than  it  costs 
the  Eastern  farmer  to  haul  his  prod- 
uce ten  or  fifteen  miles.  That  is,  it 
costs  as  much  to  haul  to  market, 
whenever  the  haul  aggregates  ten  or 


fifteen  miles,  as  it  would  to  transport 
the  same  produce  by  rail  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  miles,  or  t>y 
water  from  six  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand miles. 

Moreover,  any  distinct  advantage 
that  might  come  to  the  Eastern  farm- 
er, due  to  increased  local  demand, 
or  a  decrease  in  local  supply  of  farm 
produce,  is  now  readily  overcome  by 
the  facility  with  which  farm  produce 
from  any  section  of  the  country  can 
be  diverted  after  transit  is  begun  to 
the  point  offering  the  most  favorable 
returns.  Should  there  be  higher  prices 
in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  Pitts- 
burgh a  series  of  telegrams  would  di- 
vert carloads  of  foodstuffs  already 
en  route  immediately  to  the  point  of 
shortage  of  supply  or  increased  de- 
mand. The  same  plan  is  used  in  di- 
verting oceanic  shipments  to  points 
where  highest  wholesale  prices  may 
be  secured. 

The  third  factor  in  making  for  na- 
tion-wide wholesale  prices  in  farm 
produce  is  cold  storage.  This  makes 
for  stability  of  prices  not  only  for 
one  locality  as  compared  with  an- 
other, but  for  one  season  as  compared 
with  another.  Before  the  perfection 
of  refrigeration  facilities,  the  farmers 
in  a  given  belt  of  longitude  would 
have  practically  a  monopoly  over  the 
sale  of  the  season's  produce  in  that 
particular  belt.  Now,  however,  as  this 
belt  moves  northward  from  Texas  to 
Canada,  its  produce  is  at  once  ren- 
dered available  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  alike  thru  refrigeration 
and  the  other  facilities  herein  indi- 
cated. 

The  fourth  factor  making  for  fluid- 
ity and  acceleration  in  market  prices 
for  farm  produce  is  the  method  by 
which  crop  reports  are  made  up. 
These  crop  reports  are  the  basis  upon 
which  the  produce  exchanges  in  the 
primary  markets  of  the  world  base 
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their  prices,  both  on  current  produc-  ern  farmer  and  the  city  consumer 
tions  and  on  futures.  The  Bureau  of  have  relatively  little  control.  To  the 
Statistics  in  the  United  States  De-  still  greater  detriment  of  the  Eastern 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  the  most  farmer,  moreover,  these  factors  give 
highly  organized  crop  reporting  de-  the  city  consumer  a  feeling  of  inde- 
partment  in  the  world.*  In  the  em-  pendence  of  conditions  in  the  agricul- 
ploy  of  the  Bureau  are  about  fifty  tural  community  immediately  sur- 
statisticians  and  clerks  in  the  city  of  surrounding  his  city.  The  result  is 
Washington,  fifteen  to  twenty  trav-  decreasing  values  in  Eastern  farm 
eling  reporting  agents  outside  of  lands  and  decreasing  urban  interest 
Washington,  a  State  agent  paid  for  in  the  outlying  farmers.  This,  in  turn, 
part  of  his  time  in  each  State  in  the  has  led  to  unsympathetic,  if  not  hos- 
Union,  three  thousand  county  corre-  tile,  legislation;  to  a  decrease  in  the 
spondents  and  thirty  thousand  town-  purchasing  power  of  Eastern  farm- 
ship  and  individual  correspondents  ing  communities,  and  hence  a  de- 
giving  voluntary  service  as  crop  re-  crease  in  sales  by  Eastern  cities ;  to  a 
porters.  The  bureau  secures  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  East- 
these  sources  at  least  four  classes  of  ern  farmer  to  adapt  his  output  and 
reports  as  to  the  acreage,  condition  to  grade  and  market  his  goods  in  a 
and  prospects  of  every  class  of  farm  way  suitable  to  the  peculiar  needs 
or  orchard  output-  On  crop  reporting  of  the  nearby  city.  If  these  conditions 
day  the  statistician,  with  four  assist-  are  to  be  overcome,  definite,  construc- 
ant  statisticians  and  agents,  receives  tive,  far-reaching  steps  must  be  taken 
all  four  classes  of  reports  and  from  whereby  the  Eastern  farmer  can  se- 
them  arrives  at  State  averages  and  cure  definite  advantages  over  his 
totals,  and  national  averages  and  to-  Western  and  worldwide  competitors, 
tals,  including  all  the  leading  facts  as  These  advantages  can  be  secured  by 
to  acreage  and  condition  of  each  crop  developing  certain  means  of  retail 
in  each  and  every  locality.  At  a  stated  transportation  now  inherent  in  every 
hour  this  report,  formulated  behind  Eastern  city  of  any  size, 
closed  doors,  is  sent  worldwide  by  The  farmers  elsewhere  must  ship 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  the  re-  by  carloads;  the  future  of  the  East- 
ports  furnish  the  basis  for  fixing  ern  farmer  lies  in  developing  a  trans-^ 
market  prices  in  all  the  primary  mar-  portation  system  whereby  he  can 
kets  of  the  world.  To  this  national  market  in  less  than  carload  lots.  The 
crop  reporting  agency  is  now  being  Western  farmer  must  sell  thru  dis- 
added  an  international  crop  reporting  tant  wholesalers  or  jobbers,  and  his 
agency,  with  headquarters  at  the  new  produce  must  go  thru  the  hands  of 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  not  less  than  four  middlemen ;  with 
in  Rome.  Each  of  the  great  produce  proper  transportation  facilities  the 
exchange  concerns  has  also  its  own  Eastern  farmer  can  sell  directly  to 
crop  reporting  agency  at  work,  not  the  retailer  or  the  consumer.  The 
only  in  this  but  in  all  other  countries.  Western  farmer  must  raise  produce, 
Thus  prevailing  price  on  farm  prod-  and  pack  and  sort  that  produce  in 
uce  is  based  on  crop  conditions  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  general  market ; 
every  section  of  the  producing  world,  with  proper  transportation  facilities 
And,  again,  the  influence  of  local  pro-  the  Eastern  farmer  can  adapt  his 
duction  in  any  given  part  of  any  produce  to  the  market  demands  of  a 
Eastern  State  in  fixing  farm  prices  particular  city.  The  future  for  the 
is  relatively  small.  Eastern  farmer,  the  Eastern  city  and 
By  these  four  forces,  therefore,  the  Eastern  consumer  depends  upon 
the  wholesale  price  is  fixed  with  a  de-  the  development  of  local  transporta- 
gree  of  rigidity  over  which  the  East-  tion  facilities  that  will  place  the  farm- 
er in  the  greatest  possible  proxim- 

*For  a  more  complete  description,  see  article  on  ..      .      ;i          •.      onr\<mrn(*r    Thp  rnpfhnrk 

"Functions  and  Needs  of  Our  Great  Markets,"  by  ItV  10  Uie  City  Consumer.    1  lie  llltailUUb 

Willet    M.    Hays     The    Annals    of    the    American  J™  wnich  this  Can  be  done  are: 

Academv  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  January,  J  .       _,          .             -       ,     . .                 . ,                j 

1913.  pp.  245-262.  1.  Greater  adaptation  in  the  prod- 
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uce  grown  to  local  conditions,  an 
adaptation  that  the  farmer  selling  at 
wholesale  cannot  hope  to  make;  2. 
By  marketing  produce  in  retail  quan- 
tities instead  of  wholesale  quantities 
and  thus  eliminating  much  of  the 
cost  that  farmers  elsewhere  must 
bear;  3.  By  sorting  and  packing 
produce  in  a  way  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  market  and  to  secure  top 
prices;  4.  By  multiplying  the  avail- 
able number  of  shipping  points;  5. 
By  lowering  the  transportation  costs 
from  farm  to  shipping  point;  6.  By 
getting  quicker  and  better  transport- 
ing facilities  from  shipping  point  to 
market;  7.  By  securing  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  means  of  getting 
goods  to  the  particular  section  of  the 
large  city  where  needed;  8.  By  in- 
creasing yield  thru  cooperative  credit 
associations  and  by  increasing  sales 
thru  cooperative  marketing  and 
standardization  of  products. 

This  article  is  limited  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  transportation  factors. 

In  casting  about  for  new  and  more 
efficient  means  of  transportation  from 
the  farm  to  the  city,  means  whereby 
goods  can  be  handled  in  small  retail 
quantities  rather  than  in  large  whole- 
sale quantities,  and  means  of  value 
alike  to  the  city  and  the  country, 
three  possibilities  offer  themselves 
for  consideration.  These  are:  1.  In- 
creased use  of  the  motor  boat  and 
other  means  of  water  transportation ; 
2.  Increased  use  of  trucks;  3.  The 
increased  use  of  trolley  freight.  The 
parcel  post  has  significant  possibili- 
ties in  getting  city  products  from  the 
city  to  the  farmer,  but,  until  the  law 
is  thoroly  remodeled,  will  offer  but 
little  assistance  in  getting  produce 
from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 

By  improving  the  navigable  facili- 
ties on  the  Rhine  at  a  cost  of  0.17  of 
a  mill  per  ton  mile,  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment gave  to  Germany  a  system 
of  water  transportation  the  average 
transportation  charge  of  which  is 
1.74  mills  per  ton  mile.  The  average 
charge  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  is  7.63  mills  per  ton  mile;  the 
average  cost  of  hauling  from  farm 
to  shipping  point  in  the  United  States 


is  25  cents  per  ton  mile.  This  indi- 
cates most  forcibly  the  possibilities  in 
cheaper  water  transportation  for 
farm  products.  Especially  with  the 
development  of  the  gasoline  barge 
and  the  motor  boat,  the  coastal  water- 
ways and  rivers  of  the  East  offer 
significant  opportunities  not  only  for 
reducing  transportation  costs  from 
shipping  point  to  market,  but  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  shipping 
points,  and  thus  decreasing  the  cost 
of  haul  thereto.  From  Long  Island 
to  New  York  City  the  motor  boat  is 
bringing  in  an  increasingly  large 
amount  of  farm  products.  Some  of 
the  steam  lines  centering  in  Philadel- 
phia and  in  Baltimore  are  likewise 
rapidly  developing  traffic  in  this  way- 
By  emphasis  upon  the  cheapness  and 
mobility  of  water  transportation,  and 
by  the  development  of  a  connected 
intercoastal  waterway  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  Coast,  including  the 
development  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship 
Canal,  the  Eastern  farmer  and  the 
city  dweller  will  be  brought  much 
rial  advantage  of  both. 

The  development  of  intercounty 
roads,  with  emphasis  upon  the  use  of 
motor  truck  service  by  farmers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  offers  a 
second  avenue  for  revolutionizing  the 
transportation  facilities  around  the 
larger  Eastern  cities.  This  newer 
means  of  transportation  offers  at 
once  cheapness,  mobility  and  endless 
possibilities  in  the  number  of  ship- 
ping points  and  the  availability  of 
the  farm  to  each  and  every  section  of 
the  city.  Thru  these  agencies  the 
products  of  the  Eastern  farm  can 
be  given  a  market  at  a  cost  entirely 
possible  to  farmers  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  large  urban  popu- 
lation in  Eastern  States  there  are  ra- 
diating from  each  of  its  main  cities 
miles  upon  miles  of  electric  trolley 
lines.  These  trolley  lines  often,  as  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  run 
thru  the  best  agricultural  sections 
of  the  outlying  country,  and  can, 
therefore,  with  but  little  added  ex- 
pense, render  tributary  to  each  city 
and  to  every  section  within  the  city, 
farmers'    produce    at    a    minimum 
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transportation  cost  and  with  a  mini-  pany  already  has  in  use  seventeen  ex- 
mum  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  press  and  freight  cars,  with  a  ca- 
Their  use  would  readily  double,  if  parity  of  twenty  tons  each,  heated  by 
not  treble,  the  number  of  available  electric  heaters  to  protect  perishable 
shipping  points,  and  thus  perceptibly  goods  in  cold  weather,  and  provided 
diminish  the  cost  of  haul  from  farm  with  open  bulkheads  for  cooling  pur- 
to  shipping  point.  poses  in  warm  weather.  The  express 

The  uses  to  which  trolley  lines  may  rates   charged    are    22  1-3    per   cent 

be  put  as  freight  carriers  may  be  lower  than  those  charged  by  the  old 

classified  as :  1.  Carrying  farm  prod-  line    express    companies,    while    the 

uce    to    market,    and  .miscellaneous  freight  rates  average  but  from  one 

manufactures  and  merchandise  to  the  to  three  cents  per  hundred  in  excess 

country;  2.  Carrying  carload  lots  as  of  steam  rates.  The  Metropolitan  Di- 

feeders    of   the   steam   railroads;  3.  vision  of  the  Toronto  and  York  Ra- 

Handling  parcels  and  lighter  pack-  dial   Railway   Company   has   special 

ages  into  and  out  of  the  large  cities ;  schedules    whereby    shipments    are 

4.  Acting  as  a  means  of  urban  distri-  made  direct  from  farm  to  municipal 

bution.  markets  in  four  of  the  towns  served 

Centering  in  Indianapolis  are  by  the  company, 
eleven  electric  express  and  trolley  Emphasis  upon  and  the  develop- 
f reight  lines,  bringing  in  upward  of  ment  of  these  new  means  of  transpor- 
15,000  tons  of  freight  per  month,  the  tation  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
major  portion  being  foodstuffs.  The  solving  the  cost  of  living  problem, 
city  secures  over  75  per  cent  of  its  The  results  will  be  a  marked  advance 
market  supplies  over  trolley  lines.  A  in  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
long  distance  telephone  message  at  farming  sections  of  every  Eastern 
five  in  the  morning  brings  fruit  and  State ;  the  focusing  of  attention  upon 
vegetables  from  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  the  possibilities  of  the  Eastern  farm ; 
The  result  is  a  splendidly  developed  the  adaptation  of  farm  output  to  the 
agricultural  section ;  a  better  devel-  peculiar  needs  of  each  city ;  decreased 
opment  of  the  manufacturing  and  cost  to  farmer  and  consumer  thru 
commercial  possibilities  of  Indian-  direct  marketing;  increased  purchas- 
apolis,  and  a  lower  food  cost  to  the  ing  power  for  the  city's  stores  and 
Indianapolis  consumer.  South  Bend  manufactures ;  encouragement  of  the 
and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  suburbs  and  discouragement  of  con- 
cities  in  Southern  Illinois ;  Chicago ;  gestion ;  lower  prices  and  better  prod- 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Cincin-  uce  to  the  city  consumer.  The  city 
nati  and  Cleveland  in  Ohio,  are  other  does  not  end  with  its  boundary  lines ; 
cities  that  are  profiting  by  such  traf-  it  is  as  extensive  as  its  purchasing 
fie.  In  many  of  these  cities  are  open  clientele.  Cooperation  of  city  and 
municipal  markets  with  the  trolley  country  is  essential  to  the  happiness 
lines  running  directly  to  them,  so  that  and  welfare  of  each, 
farmers  may  receive  retail  prices  for  And  what  is  said  here  of  the  East- 
their  goods  and  consumers  buy  more  ern  city  and  the  Eastern  farmer  ap- 
cheaply.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  plies  to  cities  and  farmers  elsewhere, 
about  3000  miles  of  street  railway  Let  city  and  country  everywhere,  co- 
track.  The  greater  portion  of  this  operate,  and  the  farmer  and  the  city 
mileage  is  Within  fifty  miles  of  Bos-  dweller  can  both  more  largely  sell 
ton.  A  definite  effort  is  now  being  and  buy  at  home,  thus  encouraging 
made  by  the  Bay  State  Railway  mutual  prosperity.  Herein  is  a  pro- 
Company  to  develop  incoming  and  gram  worthy  of  greater  civic  effort, 
outgoing    trolley    freight.    The    com-  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Some  Problems  of  National  Forestry 


By  Henry  S.  Graves 


[The  author  of  the  following  paper  was  tern 
Forestry  in  Yale,  to  be  Chief  Forester  of  the 
Gifford  Pinchot.  The  Independent  said  of  the  a 
could  not  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  coun 
Chief  Forester,  Professor  Graves  brought  to  the 
devotion  of  his  predecessor.  He  is  a  young  man, 
He  has  been  a  careful  and  thoro  student  of  our  c 
speaks    with    better    authority. — Editor.] 

For  several  years  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  has  been  a 
subject  of  almost  continual  contro- 
versy. To  many  this  seems  strange, 
because  repeatedly  the  country  has 
placed  itself  most  emphatically  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  underlying 
purposes  of  conservation.  And  it  is 
as  true  today  as  at  any  time  that 
there  is  a  practical  unanimity  of 
opinion  thruout  the  country  that  our 
forests  should  be  protected  from  de- 
struction by  fire,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able and  wise  to  handle  them  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  continuous  supply  of 
timber  and  so  as  to  secure  their  pro- 
tective influence  on  water  resources. 
In  the  same  way  no  one  would  dis- 
pute the  public  advantage  of  pre- 
venting waste  in  the  exploitation  and 
use  of  timber,  minerals,  and  other 
natural  resources,  and  of  the  intro- 
duction of  methods  of  agriculture 
that  will  result  in  greater  yield  of 
farm  products  of  all  kinds. 

Controversy  first  arises  when  the 
public  thru  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agencies  undertakes 
to  exercise  such  control  over  the 
development  of  natural  resources  as 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  objects 
of  conservation.  The  country  stands 
aghast  at  the  idea  of  the  use  of  in- 
jurious adulterants  and  preserva- 
tives in  foods;  yet  when  it  passes 
laws  to  protect  the  public  health 
there  is  a  conflict  at  once,  and  execu- 
tive officers  who  make  the  laws  really 
effective  are  subjected  to  abuse  and 
pressure  under  the  allegation  that 
they  are  unreasonable  and  are  inter- 
fering with  industry.  In  practically 
the  same  way  the  controversies  over 
conservation  have  to  do  almost  whol- 
ly with  questions  of  public  participa- 
tion in  their  development.  There  is  a 


porarily  relieved  from  his  work  as  Professor  of 
United  States,  taking  the  position  occupied  by 
ppointment  at  the  time  that  a  better  selection 
try  has  agreed  with  the  sentiment  ever  since.  As 
department  all  of  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
quick,  keen,  full  of  magnetism  and  good  nature, 
onditions  for  many  years,  and  no  one  in  America 


fight  over  water  power  because  the 
public  proposes  to  exercise  a  control 
over  the  use  of  power  sites  in  the 
public  domain  and  national  forests 
and  over  the  development  of  power 
on  navigable  streams,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  at  large.  The  con- 
troversy over  the  Alaskan  coal  fields 
centers  about  the  question  whether 
or  not  those  valuable  resources  shall 
be  parceled  out  to  private  owners 
without  a  control  which  will  guaran- 
tee the  protection  of  the  public  inter- 
ests. State  forest  laws  are  unobjec- 
tionable until  private  owners  are  re- 
quired to  properly  protect  their  prop- 
erty from  fire  and  the  question  arises 
as  to  restrictions  applied  to  the  cut- 
ting of  forests  in  the  mountains,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  public  thru 
erosion,  irregular  water  flow,  and 
torrents.  And  finally,  national  for- 
estry is  subjected  to  constant  attack 
because  the  national  forests  are  to  be 
retained  under  Federal  control  and 
administration  instead  of  being  par- 
celed out  to  private  owners. 

The  first  effective  step  in  forestry 
in  all  countries  has  been  the  organ- 
ization of  a  proper  administration  of 
the  forests  owned  by  the  public. 
Forestry  really  began  as  a  practical 
matter  in  this  country  when  the  Gov- 
ernment established  the  national  for- 
ests. These  have  now  been  under  ad- 
ministration for  about  twelve  years. 
The  result  is  that  many  persons 
mistakenly  believe  that  the  forestry 
problem  of  the  country  is  practically 
under  way  to  solution.  The  fight  for 
the  continued  control  by  the  public  of 
the  resources  it  owns  is  by  no  means 
over.  Only  the  first  skirmish  has  been 
won.  There  is  today  a  consistent  and 
well  organized  fight  to  break  down 
the  national  forest  system  and  bring 
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about  a  distribution  of  the  public  re- 
sources into  private  hands,  or  to  so 
cripple  public  control  that  the  same 
end  is  indirectly  accomplished. 

The  most  recent  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  dangerous  attack  on  na- 
tional forestry  is  the  effort  to  have 
the  nation's  forests  and  other  public 
resources  turned  over  to  the  individ* 
ual  States.  This  proposal  has  been 
agitated  in  certain  quarters  for  sev- 
eral years.  During  the  past  year  it 
has  been  gathering  increased  support. 

For  a  long  time  the  fight  on  con- 
servation was  directed  mainly  at  the 
national  forests  because  these  were 
the  first  areas  withdrawn  from  dis- 
posal to  private  owners  and  were  the 
first  public  lands  put  under  construc- 
tive administration.  Of  late  the  op- 
ponents of  conservation  have  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  withdrawals  from 
the  public  lands  of  water  power  sites, 
coal  fields,  phosphate  deposits  and  oil 
lands.  There  have  been  withdrawn 
some  66,000,000  acres  of  coal  lands- 
These  are  withheld  only  pending 
classification  and  appraisal.  The  wa- 
ter power  sites  are  released  as  per- 
mits are  granted  for  their  use.  The 
phosphate  and  oil  fields  are  with- 
drawn pending  affirmative  legisla- 
tion to  permit  their  development  un- 
der public  control.  There  is  further 
an  earnest  effort  to  secure  legisla- 
tion to  place  the  public  range  under 
proper  regulation.  This  great  area, 
aggregating  over  300,000,000  acres, 
is  every  year  being  more  and  more 
reduced  in  productivity  because  of 
abuse  by  overgrazing.  Already  the 
carrying  capacity  for  stock  has  been 
reduced  to  one-half  the  normal.  This, 
the  country's  greatest  source  of  meat 
supply,  is  owned  by  the  nation  and  is 
being  depleted  thru  lack  of  regula- 
tion. The  present  efforts  of  those  op- 
posed to  public  control  of  the  nation's 
resources  are  directed  both  to  break- 
ing down  the  national  forests,  which 
are  already  organized  and  under  ad- 
ministration, and  also  to  preventing 
the  placing  under  permanent  man- 
agement of  the  lands  now  withdrawn 
for  coal,  phosphates,  oil  and  water 
power,  and  the  unreserved  public 
range. 


Conservation  is  attacked  under  the 
allegation  that  it  blocks  development. 
The  extensive  withdrawals  above 
mentioned  are  pointed  to  as  proof. 
The  coal  lands  and  water  power  sites 
are  withdrawn  for  use,  not  to  pre- 
vent it.  Phosphate  and  oil  lands  are 
withdrawn  only  pending  action  by 
Congress  to  permit  their  develop- 
ment under  proper  public  control. 
They  are  withdrawn  to  prevent  their 
passing  from  public  ownership  be- 
fore such  legislation  can  be  secured. 
In  their  present  condition  the  last 
mentioned  withdrawals  are  not  yet 
subject  to  the  operation  of  practical 
conservation ;  they  are  merely  re- 
served for  Congress  to  grant  author- 
ity for  their  proper  development. 

The  national  forests,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  already  organized 
for  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources. They  are  used  today  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  and 
every  year  sees  their  use  enormously 
increased. 

The  national  forests  comprise  a 
gross  area  of  about  19,000,000  acres 
of  land.  They  are  located  chiefly  in 
the  mountains  in  the  Far  West.  They 
cover  the  bulk  of  the  more  rugged 
portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Cascade,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Coast 
ranges.  There  are,  further,  national 
forests  in  the  Big  Horns  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Ozarks  of  Arkansas,  as  well 
as  in  the  Sand  Hills  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  and  small  forests  in  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota  and  Florida-  In  addi- 
tion, about  26,000,000  acres  are  lo- 
cated in  Alaska,  and  one  small  forest 
in  Porto  Rico.  Before  their  establish- 
ment as  national  forests  these  areas 
were  unprotected.  Fires  ran  over 
them  almost  unhindered,  with  a  loss 
to  the  country  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The  land  laws  were  such  that 
the  most  valuable  resources  were 
passing  into  private  ownership  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  large  interests.  The  purposes  of 
the  national  forests  were  to  protect 
the  timber  from  devastation  and  to 
provide  for  a  development  of  the  re- 
sources which  would  not  only  afford 
a  continued  production  of  timber  and 
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of  water  under  stable  conditions  of 
flow,  but  would  prevent  monopolies 
of  the  resources  which  might  react 
to  the  injury  of  the  general  public. 

The  charge  that  the  national  for- 
ests block  development  is  utterly  un- 
warranted and  the  contrary  is  proved 
by  the  facts. 

Take  first  the  question  of  agricul- 
ture. It  has  been  claimed  by  many 
that  there  are  many  millions  of  acres 
of  agricultural  lands  in  the  national 
forests  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration is  withholding  from  settle- 
ment in  order  to  grow  trees  on  them. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  In  the  first  place 
there,  are  not,  as  claimed,  great  areas 
of  agricultural  lands  in  the  national 
forests.  The  large  bodies  of  agricul- 
tural land  have  been  excluded.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  forests  many 
tracts  of  value  for  agriculture,  chief- 
ly in  small  bodies  and  scattered 
units,  which  on  all  the  forests  togeth- 
er aggregate  perhaps  from  2  to  2*4 
per  cent  of  the  total.  These  are  not 
being  withheld  from  settlement,  but 
are  being  opened  up  as  rapidly  as  is 
possible.  The  Forest  Service  has  au- 
thority to  classify  the  agricultural 
lands  and  list  them  for  entry  under 
the  Forest  Homestead  Law  of  1906. 
Already  about  1,500,000  acres  have 
been  segregated  as  agricultural  for 
the  benefit  of  settlers.  The  rest  is  be- 
ing classified  as  rapidly  as  is  possi- 
ble. When  they  are  under  heavy  tim- 
ber, the  timber  is  offered  for  sale 
and  the  land  opened  up  after  lumber- 
ing. Thus,  in  one  forest  in  Northern 
Idaho,  sales  aggregating  500,000,000 
feet  are  being  advertised  under  con- 
ditions which  will  clear  as  soon  as 
possible  some  5000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural lands.  Another  sale  of  200,000, 
000  feet  in  Montana  will  clear  9000 
acres  of  agricultural  land.  The  same 
policy  is  being  carried  out  thruout 
the  forests.  Heavily  timbered  lands 
are  not  opened  to  entry  before  cut- 
ting, because  settlement  would  not 
follow,  as  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again-  The  entryman  ac- 
quires the  land  and  he  then  usually 
sells  out  to  a  timber  company,  which 
holds  the  timber  until  it  gets  ready  to 


cut,  and  then  sells  the  land  to  settlers 
for  as  high  a  price  as  it  can  get.  The 
seeker  after  cheap  land  is  absolutely 
excluded  under  such  conditions.  But 
the  Forest  Service  removes  the  tim- 
ber, and  then  gives  the  land  to  the 
settler.  This  process  is  shown  in 
many  forests  where  Government  ag- 
ricultural land  is  rapidly  passing  into 
the  hands  of  bona  fide  home  seekers, 
while  interior  holdings  belonging  to 
private  owners,  originally  taken  up 
as  homesteads,  remain  undeveloped 
and  will  finally  be  available  to  set- 
tlers only  at  a  high  price.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  people  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  this  question  is  because 
in  traveling  thru  the  forests  they 
have  no  means  of  distinguishing  pri- 
vate holdings  from  Government  land. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  land  was 
usually  selected  by  the  timberman  be- 
cause the  rich  flats,  bottoms  and 
benches  are  those  which  carried  the 
best  timber.  Here  is  a  clear  case 
where  private  ownership  is  blocking 
development,  and  the  national  forests 
are  securing  it.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  residents  of  Kooten::  Val- 
ley, in  Montana,  have  petitioned 
against  any  elimination  of  the  tim- 
bered bottoms. 

The  statement  has  frequently  been 
made  that  the  national  forests  inter- 
fere with  mining  development,  that 
prospectors  and  miners  are  subject 
to  severe  restrictions,  and  that  the 
mining  laws  are  interpreted  so  nar- 
rowly that  patents  are  needlessly 
held  up  or  actually  prevented.  Such 
statements  misrepresent  the  actual 
conditions.  The  mining  laws  apply  to 
the  national  forests  just  as  to  the  un- 
reserved public  lands.  A  prospector 
is  allowed  to  work  anywhere  with  en- 
tire freedom;  all  that  is  expected  of 
him  is  that  he  shall  exercise  care  in 
the  matter  of  fire.  Under  the  law  he 
has  the  right  to  use  any  or  all  of  the 
timber  on  his  location  for  develop- 
ment purposes;  if  this  does  not  suf- 
fice, he  is  granted  free  use  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest.  The  going  mine,  de- 
veloped and  shipping  ore  to  market, 
is  of  course  expected  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  timber  not  situated 
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on  the  claims,  but  the  Government  is 
exceedingly  liberal  in  its  free  grants 
of  timber  during  the  development  pe- 
riod of  the  mine. 

There  has  been  complaint  on  the 
ground  that  national  forests  mining 
claims  are  scrutinized  when  they 
come  up  for  patent,  to  determine 
whether  the  laws  have  been  complied 
with.  The  mining  laws  lay  down  cer- 
tain requirements  as  to  the  actual 
discovery  of  mineral  and  as  to  de- 
velopment work.  The  purpose  of 
these  requirements  is  obvious ;  name- 
ly, to  prevent  fraudulent  acquisition 
of  the  land  under  the  terms  of  mining 
laws.  In  the  past,  before  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Government  to  ex- 
amine mining  claims  on  the  ground 
previous  to  issuance  of  patent,  the 
mining  laws  were  repeatedly  used 
fraudulently  to  secure  heavily  tim- 
bered tracts  for  commercial  lumber- 
ing, to  secure  valuable  water  power 
sites,  to  secure  water  sources  con- 
trolling thousands  of  acres  of  public 
range,  to  secure  town  sites  for  specu- 
lation or  areas  valuable  for  summer 
resort  development,  and  to  secure 
areas  blocking  valuable  rights  of 
way-  The  prevention  of  such  fraud 
protects  the  interest  of  the  public 
which  owns  the  land  and  it  also  pro- 
tects  the  mining  industry  itself  from 
wildcat  promoters  whose  actions 
more  than  any  other  factor  have  re- 
sulted in  injury  to  mining  develop- 
ments. The  majority  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  desire  an  or- 
derly administration  of  the  mining 
laws.  Certain  interests,  however, 
have  been  actually  urging  that  the 
officers  of  the  Government  be  pro- 
hibited from  any  field  scrutiny  of 
mining  claims  to  see  whether  the 
claimants  have  conformed  to  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  most  persistent  oppo- 
nents of  conservation  and  the  na- 
tional forest  system  have  been  cer- 
tain water  power  interests.  This  is 
because  most  of  the  streams  contain- 
ing water  power  in  the  West  rise  in 
the  national  forests,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  it 


will  exercise  a  public  control  over 
the  development  of  the  water  power 
sites.  The  present  laws  are  inade- 
quate, for  they  only  authorize  the 
executive  officers  to  issue  permits 
which  are  revocable  at  will.  Without 
question  this  law  acts  to  retard  water 
power  development,  altho  under  it 
over  200  permits  are  outstanding  on 
the  national  forests.  The  depart- 
ments at  Washington  have  consist- 
ently urged  legislation  that  would 
enable  the  granting  of  a  term  lease 
under  regulations  that  are  reason- 
able to  the  developer  and  which  will 
fully  protect  the  public  interests. 
These  efforts  have  in  all  cases  failed 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  water 
power  interests,  which  have  endeav- 
ored to  secure  terms  not  compatible 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terests. In  other  words,  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  has  been  re- 
tarded only  because  the  water  power 
interests  have  undertaken  to  demand 
what  the  public  should  not  grant. 

Timber  on  the  national  forests  is 
being  sold  in  increasing  amounts  as 
there  is  the  demand.  The  best  and 
most  accessible  timber  was  obtained 
by  private  owners.  Therefore,  the 
less  accessible  Government  timber 
does  not  find  a  ready  market.  Never- 
theless, upward  of  a  billion  feet  have 
been  sold  every  year,  and  since 
July  1,  1912,  to  the  time  of  writing 
this  article,  one  and  one-half  billion 
feet  have  been  sold  or  the  sales  guar- 
anteed. This  timber  is  cut  under 
methods  which  insure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  crop,  so  as  to  continue 
the  production  of  timber  to  the  maxi- 
mum. 

The  grass  on  the  forests  is  also  put 
to  its  fullest  use  under  a  system  of 
regulated  grazing.  Over  9,000,000 
head  of  stock  are  grazed  under  lease. 
The  forest  range,  which  formerly 
was  overstocked  and  run  down,  is 
being  rapidly  restored  to  its  normal 
productivity,  the  stock  comes  off  the 
range  in  fine  shape,  and  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range  is  being  in- 
creased. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  national  forests  is  shown  by 
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the  fact  that  the  timber  sales  during 
the  past  year  numbered  nearly  6000. 
Free  use  of  timber  was  granted  to 
over  38,000  persons.  Permits  for  va- 
rious special  uses  covering  over  100 
different  purposes  were  issued  to 
the  number  of  nearly  5000.  Between 
40,000  and  50,000  miners  are  operat- 
ing within  the  national  forests  under 
conditions  which  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  legitimate  mining,  and  fully 
400,000  persons  use  the  national  for- 
ests for  recreation  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  protective  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  not  only  saves  the  timber  re- 
sources from  destruction,  but  pro- 
motes the  conservation  of  water  sup- 
plies affecting  a  very  large  number 
of  people.  The  national  forests  com- 
prise watersheds  which  conserve  the 
domestic  supply  for  over  1000  cities 
and  towns.  It  protects  the  waters  of 
over  1200  irrigation  projects  and 
over  300  water  power  projects. 


The  Government,  thru  the  Forest 
Service,  is  doing  an  immense  amount 
of  development  work  by  opening  up 
inaccessible  country  thru  roads  and 
trails.  There  have  already  been  con- 
structed by  the  Forest  Service  1613 
miles  of  roads,  nearly  13,500  miles  of 
trails,  and  over  11,000  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines.  This  work  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  local  de- 
velopment of  the  country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who 
charge  that  conservation  is  blocking 
development  are  either  misinformed 
or  are  using  this  argument  to  destroy 
the  system  of  national  forestry.  Na- 
tional forestry  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. It  has  demonstrated  its 
public  benefits.  Its  advocates  may 
justly  claim  the  support  of  the 
country  for  the  continuance  of  a 
work  whose  success  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Confessions  of  a  Poet 

t  This  very  ingenuous  disclosure  of  the  ambi  Lions  and  poses  of  a  young  author  during  the 
period  when  he  is  struggling  to  find  himself  and  achieve  recognition  has  a  certain  psychological 
interest,  for  it  reveals  moods  not  uncommon  among  young  men  or  among  young  women  if  we 
may  tal<e  the  Diary  of  Marie   Bashkirtseff,   with    its  latest  additions,   as  evidence. — Editor.] 


Strange  to  say,  as  a  child  I  detested 
poetry.  Perhaps  this  was  because  of 
the  kind  the  teacher  made  me  commit 
to  memory.  I  remember  well  how  I 
despised  the  threadbare  rimes  of 
Longfellow.  My  favorite  reading  was 
the  geography  and  all  the  dime  novels 
I  could  procure.  The  old  woman  who 
sold  them  was  half  blind,  and  so  I 
used  to  take  three  off  the  pile  at  once, 
while  paying  for  but  one. 

It  was  not  till  my  twelfth  year  that 
I  became  interested  in  poetry.  It  was 
then  that  I  came  across  a  copy  of 
Byron  which  belonged  to  my  father. 
First,  the  cynicism,  the  abandon,  the 
romantic  flavor  of  the  poet's  verse 
captured  my  fancy;  later  I  acquired 
a  liking  for  the  swing  of  rhythm  and 
the  recurrence  of  rime. 

And  now  I  began  to  write  in  the 
Byronic  style,  as  what  fledgling  poet 
since  his  time  has  not  done !    Denun- 


ciations of  the  pettiness  of  Man  and 
apostrophes  to  Nature  in  her  wild 
and  solitary  aspects  flowed  from  my 
pen.  I  also  sang  of  bul-buls,  of  the 
Alps,  and  of  Napoleon. 

At  the  same  time,  true  to  the  in- 
stincts of  a  future  magazine  poet,  I 
tried  to  sell  my  output  to  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  day.  I  was,  of  course,  not 
successful.  But  this  period  of  callow 
endeavor  taught  me  one  thing — not 
to  be  disheartened  by  rejections.  For 
many  a  promising  poet  never  brings 
his  muse  to  maturity  because  of  this 
common  discouragement. 

In  his  earlier  years,  and,  in  fact, 
all  thru  life,  a  poet's  days  are  thread- 
ed together  in  a  succession  of  moods. 
He  sees  so  many  viewpoints  that  his 
imagination  only  halts  this  side  of 
infinity ;  and,  before  he  learns  by  bit- 
ter experience  that  it  is  life-wreck- 
ing to  do  so,  he  tries  to  live  out  all 
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his  moods  and  impulses — not  realiz- 
ing that  most  of  them  are  given  him 
only  to  be  put  on  paper.  Like  the 
actor,  he  feels  the  passion  to  imper- 
sonate the  characters  of  others  and 
to  take  on  their  mannerisms.  But  the 
actor  confines  himself  to  the  stage 
while  the  poet  too  often  takes  the 
dangerous  medium  of  real  life. 

I  soon  past  out  of  the  Byronic  stage 
and  into  a  worse  than  ever.  Kirke 
White,  the  young  poetic  apostle  of 
piety,  midnight  oil  and  melancholy, 
became  my  next  deity.  He  was  a  boy 
who  studied  himself  to  death,  but  left 
enough  poetry  on  the  backs  of  his 
mathematical  papers  to  enable  the 
laureate  Southey  to  bring  out  a  post- 
humous volume  of  his.  Following  my 
new  idol,  in  verse  written  at  mid- 
night I  compared  my  unhappy  and 
perishing  youth  with  the  passing 
light  of  a  burnt-out  candle — "The 
taper's  dying  gleam"  I  phrased  it. 
The  light  I  wrote  by  was  gas,  and  it 
took  only  another  quarter  in  the  slot 
to  make  it  flare  up  brighter  than  ever ! 

But  these  various  poses  I  am  de- 
scribing, tho  seeming  unreal  and 
comic  now,  were  more  than  merely 
mimetic.  And,  after  all,  only  the  out- 
sider sees  the  comic  in  any  one's  life. 
No,  my  attitudes  were  real  and  hurt- 
ful, for  I  was  not  posing  for  others 
but  for  myself!  I  used  to  stay  up  all 
night  and  study.  At  the  time  I  was 
working  in  a  factory.  I  had  rebelled 
against  school,  because  the  teachers 
emphasized  commercial  arithmetic 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and 
more  interesting  studies.  And,  at 
least,  I  did  not  intend  to  become  a 
grocer's  clerk  or  even  to  go  into  any 
kind   of  storekeeping  business. 

So  I  fought  against  school  and  de- 
fied both  my  father  and  the  truant 
officer.  I  spent  my  time  in  the  little 
library  I  had  built  up,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  studying — or  taking  melan- 
choly and  poetic  walks  alone.  People 
had-  already  begun  to  comment  on  my 
eccentric  appearance. 

My  father,  alarmed  at  the  turn  my 
life  had  taken,  declared  that  it  must 
now  be  either  school  again,  or  work. 
I  chose  work,  much  as  I  hated  it,  in 


the  factory  in  which  he  was  one  of 
the  foremen.  And,  once  at  work,  I 
must  straightway  imagine  that  I  was 
having  no  chance  in  life  and  that  I 
must  act  the  young  genius  struggling 
in  vain  under  insuperable  difficulties 
and  neglect.  I  became  sickly  and 
morose.  Adolescence  added  to  poetry 
is  a  terrible  thing.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  stories  of  the  early 
struggles  of  authors  are  actual  and 
not  mostly  imagined  ?  For  it  goes  with 
the  artistic  temperament  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  yet  found 
out  what  real  poetry  was.  When  I  dis- 
covered a  volume  of  Keats  in  a  sec- 
ond-hand book  store  which  I  fre- 
quented I  was  put  on  the  right  road, 
and  henceforth  I  began  to  get  occa- 
sional personal  letters  of  regret  from 
editors  instead  of  the  stereotypt  re- 
jection slip.  . 

Keats,  however,  was  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  my  sincere 
pose  of  a  neglected  genius  destined  to 
die  unlamented  and  unknown.  Tho 
then  but  barely  fifteen,  I  believed 
that  already  I  was  almost  as  great  as 
Shakespeare. 

And  now  came  the  worst  pose  of 
all:  I  became  "precious."  And  with 
this  esthetic  vice  I  took  up  with  Laus 
Veneris  and  Baudelaire.  Tho  in  real- 
ity as  innocent  of  evil  experience  as 
is  the  wool  on  the  lamb's  back  of  dye 
— I  grew  a  very  monster  of  metrical 
passions  and  paper  depravity — I 
wrote  much  of  Astoreth,  of  Nineveh, 
of  Babylon.  I  sang  of  beautiful 
wicked  dead  passionate  queens,  and 
extolled  the  splendid  sinning  of  the 
Renaissance.  I  often  used  to  catch 
my  breath  at  my  own  ineffable  wick- 
edness. I  was  pessimistic,  bored,  and 
world-weary.  Having  never  lived  life, 
I  felt  that  I  had  experienced  it  all  and 
had  found  it  bitter  and  empty. 

A  change  came  over  my  existence. 
I  left  home.  I  traveled,  experienced, 
suffered,  lived,  and  had  real  literary 
struggles.  One  by  one  my  little  writer 
moods  were  pummeled  out  of  me  by 
the  world.  And  now  my  verse  began 
to  sell.  Little  by  little  I  pushed  into 
the  magazines.   I   nearly  went  mad 
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with  joy  when  I  saw  my  first  poem  in 
print. 

There  were  three  magazines  which 
rejected  my  verse  so  consistently  that 
I  resolved  on  battering  down  their  ex- 
clusiveness.  I  bombarded  them  every 
week  with  poems.  From  the  first 
magazine,  an  old  one  decidedly  belle- 
tristic  in  style,  I  at  last  evoked  a  per- 
sonal note  of  appreciation.  And  I  al- 
most sold  them  a  "sonnet"  of  thirteen 
lines.  Had  I  not  insisted  on  not  add- 
ing a  fourteenth  line  they  would  have 
printed  it.  They  admited  that,  other- 
wise, it  was  a  fine  poem.  Since  then 
that  magazine  has  rejected  every- 
thing I've  sent  in.  The  second  maga- 
zine was  old,  conservative,  and  also 
highly  literary.  Month  after  month 
its  editors  kept  rejecting  my  work. 
Finally  one  of  them,  in  desperation, 
invited  me  to  give  them  a  twelve- 
month's rest.  Instead,  that  very  night 
I  drank  a  pot  of  strong  coffee  and, 
under  its  stimulus,  wrote  two  of  my 
best  poems.  The  next  morning  I  sent 
them,  special  delivery,  to  the  desper- 
ate editor — and  he  accepted  them 
both! 

The  third  and  last  magazine  which 
would  have  none  of  me  I  determined 
to  play  a  joke  on.  I  sat  down  and  did 
a  lot  of  haphazard,  intricate  riming 
like  Swinburne  at  his  worst.  I  put  in  a 
lot  about  stars,  flowers,  seraphs, 
moons,  and  rising  and  setting  suns, 
and  then  licked  the  whole  into  fairly 


coherent  shape.  To  my  amazement  the 
magazine  at  which  it  was  aimed  ac- 
cepted it.  And,  afterward,  when  I  saw 
it  in  print,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  in  as- 
tonishment. The  joke  was  on  me.  It 
made  excellent  sense.  I  had  really 
perpetrated  a  first  rate  poem.  I 
thought  of  what  Plato  says  about 
poets  being  inspired  idiots  who  know 
not  the  manner  of  what  they  write. 

With  my  success  with  the  maga- 
zines again  there  came  to  me  visions 
of  fame  won  overnight,  and  enough 
royalties  to  live  on.  Every  poem  of 
mine  that  appeared  in  print  I  fondly 
hoped  to  see  carry  me  into  the  front 
rank  by  some  masterly  phrase  or 
great  expression  of  common  human 
experience — and  always  I  was  unde- 
ceived. 

For  still  I  am  only  a  poor  magazine 
poet,  an  attic  dweller,  unmarried — no 
better  nor  worse  than  a  score  of 
others  who  conveniently  fill  up  pages 
at  the  end  of  a  story  or  article.  As 
I  said  before,  now  I  know  real  pov- 
erty, genuine  suffering.  My  friends 
want  me  to  go  to  work  on  a  news- 
paper or  try  prose,  but  I  won't.  I  be- 
lieve poetry  is  a  man's  work.  I  am 
young.  I  am  fighting  for  fame  with 
both  fists,  and  like  the  fight.  And  at 
last  I've  got  a  publisher.  I  shall  bring 
out  a  book  soon.  Of  course  it  won't 
sell  much.  Poetry  never  does,  I'm 
told.  But  I  have  hopes  ...  I 
have  hopes   ..    .    .    some  day.    .    .    . 


The  Flow  of  Sap 


Descriptive  of  Some  Simple  Experiments  in  Spring  Phenomena 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow 

|  Dr.  Bigelow  does  not  profess  to  explain  all  of  the  mysteries  of  the  rising  of  the  life  blood 
of  the  trees,  but  he  shows  how  this  force  can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  apparatus  easy  to 
be  set  up  in  home  or  school.  Readers  of  St.  Nicholas  and  attendants  at  chautauquas  and  summer 
schools    have    for    many    years    been    familiar   with  Dr.   Bigelow's  methods  of  nature  study. — Editor.] 


Go  to  the  grapevine,  cut  off  the  end 
and  put  the  cut  end  of  the  main  vine 
into  a  bottle.  Tie  it  fast.  In  a  short 
time  the  bottle  will  be  full  of  a  sweet- 
ish liquid. 

Go  to  the  maple  when  the  days  are 
warm  and  the  nights  are  freezing, 
bore  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  that  maple 


near  the  ground,  insert  a  tap,  put 
under  the  end  of  that  tap  a  pail,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  pail  will  be  full  of 
the  delicious  sap  that  contains  so 
much  of  sweetness  that  it  may  be  con- 
centrated into  the  well-known  maple 
syrup,  or  in  blocks  of  maple  sugar. 
Even  a  child  would  naturally  ask 
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what  makes  the  sap  flow.  Even  the 
most  learned  man  must,  after  years 
of  study  by  his  own  efforts  and  those 
of  others,  be  forced  to  say,  I  don't 
know.  There  have  been  a  large  num- 
ber of  careful,  prolonged,  intense 
studies  of  the  flow  of  sap,  especially 
of  the  maple.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  of  theories,  each  holding  its 
own  for  a  time  only  to  be  set- aside 
for  another  seemingly  preferable. 
We  have  tried  to  explain  the  phenom- 
enon by  osmosis,  we  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain it  by  stating  that  it  is  due  to 
the  action  of  living  cells.  You  may 
take  your  choice;  one  means  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  other,  for  each 
one  means,  I  don't  know.  No  man, 
woman  or  child  in  the  world  does 
know.  It  is  true  of  this  as  of  other 
things  pertaining  to  life,  "For  now 
we  know  only  in  part."  The  intensest 
peering  thru  the  highest  power  lenses 
does  not  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion; "we  see  thru  a  glass,  darkly." 
We  could  now  and  then  find  glimmer- 
ings of  truth.  Sometimes,  almost  in  a 
bit  of  inspiration,  we  might  say  that 
sap  starts  at  the  tip  of  the  finest  root 
hair  and  works  from  cell  to  cell  up 
to  the  leaves.  It  seems  simple  enough. 
The  great  problems  in  life  are  the 
simplest.  But  when  we  come  to  make 
definite  experiments,  when  we  come 
to  apply  any  one  theory,  we  find  that 
we  have  not  enough  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. What  is  the  cause  of  this  pres- 
sure ?  Why  does  sap  flow  better  when 
it  is  cooled  at  night  and  warmed  by 
day?  One  learned  experimenter  sums 
up  a  long  series  of  experiments  by 
stating,  "The  flow  is  in  a  general  way 
coincident  with,  and  proportional  to, 
the  pressure."  Clear,  isn't  it?  It  is  a 
concise,  euphonious,  well-balanced 
sentence,  but  it  clears  up  the  tangle 
fully  as  lucidly  as  it  would  to  explain 
to  a  little  child,  "Why,  don't  you 
know  how  many  six  are?  Why  six, 
my  little  child,  is  half  a  dozen."  And 
then  the  learned  experimenter  goes 
on  further  to  state :  "The  only  theory 
so  far  advanced  that  can  account  for 
all  observed  phenomena  is  the  living- 
cell  theory.  This  seems  in  most  re- 
spects satisfactory." 

Of  course  that  is  "satisfactorv."  It 


is  just  exactly  as  satisfactory  as  when 
the  old  lady  went  to  a  doctor  and  told 
him  all  the  details  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  troubled  with  not  being  able 
to  sleep  nights.  The  doctor  held  his 
watch  and  counted  her  pulse,  he  lis- 
tened at  her  chest  and  put  a  ther- 
mometer in  her  mouth  and  made  a 
record  of  her  temperature  and  fur- 
ther data  in  a  big  book.  Then  he  said, 
"Why,  my  dear  lady,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me  that  you  are  troubled  with 
insomnia."  Can  you  imagine  the  relief 
of  that  old  lady  to  have  her  case  fully 
diagnosed?  With  a  sigh  of  relief  she 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  doctor,  is  that  all? 
Why,  I  thought  I  had  a  complication 
of  troubles."  "No,  madam,"  he  re- 
plied, "it  is  merely  insomnia,  that's 
all."  '  ~"  ^ 

And  so  to  come  back  to  our  experi- 
mental scientist  and  all  his  predeces- 
sors. Beautiful,  isn't  it?  The  "living- 
cell  theory."  That  is,  in  other  words, 
the  sap  does  go  into  the  roots  and  in 
some  way  gets  up  to  the  leaves,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  made  clear  by  stat- 
ing that  the  tree  is  alive.  Now  you 
understand  it,  my  friend,  don't  you? 
And  if  there  is  one  shadow  of  doubt 
in  your  mind,  just  remember  this  as 
a  clincher  of  the  argument.  You  have 
never  known  the  sap  to  go  up  a  dead 
tree.  Then,  of  course,  the  run  of  the 
sap  depends  upon  the  living  cell. 

But  while  we  may  never  know  ex- 
cept in  part,  it  is  sometimes  mighty 
interesting  to  study  that  part.  There 
is  one  admirable  thing  about  osmosis 
— it  gets  there  (pardon  the  colloquial- 
ism) ;  it  gets  there  even  when  com- 
mon sense  says  it  cannot.  And  it  not 
only  gets  there  by  mere  arrival,  but 
with  power  and  effect  when  it  arrives. 
All  the  populace  may  take  micro- 
scopes and  look  at  a  firm  drumhead, 
and  say,  "Nothing  can  go  thru  that 
any  more  than  thru  a  piece  of  tin"; 
but  the  interesting  fact  is  that  that 
piece  of  drumhead  has  a  way  of  doing 
things  for  itself,  a  way  to  astonish 
all  predictors  as  to  its  ability.  Place 
that  drumhead  over  the  larger  end  of 
a  lamp  chimney  and  tie  it  on  firmly. 
Place  over  the  top  of  that  lamp  chim- 
ney and  firmly  tie  down  a  sheet  of 
thin  India  rubber,  having  previously 
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CROWDING   IN   TO    GET   THE    SUGAR 
Simple  apparatus  for  demonstrating  osmotic  pressure. 

put  within  the  chimney  some  sugar 
and  a  little  water,  making  a  thick 
syrup.  Now  the  water  outside  of  this 
chimney,  we  might  say  figuratively, 
becomes  covetous  of  that  syrup  inside 
the  chimney.  But  it  cannot  get  there, 
or  so  says  popular  opinion,  because 
the  impervious  bit  of  sheepskin  is  in 
the  way.  To  some  young  people  who 
are  saying,  "Oh,  I  can  never  do  that; 
I  can't  succeed  in  getting  the  syrup 
— it  is  beyond  my  reach,"  I  should 
like  to  hold  up  that  sheepskin  as  an 
obstacle,  and  the  water  as  an  example 
of  persistence. 

Then  the  water  starts  in  and  goes 
thru  the  sheepskin ;  that  is  all.  It  goes 
to  work  and  learns  the  secret  for 
itself,  and  puts  that  secret  into  action 
in  its  own  way,  and  does  it  so  effec- 
tively that  it  makes"  a  decidedly  bulgy 
impression  on  the  India  rubber  at  the 
top  of  the  chimney. 

Or  take  a  potato  from  the  cellar. 
It  is  full  of  cells,  and  each  cell  is  so 
complete  in  itself  that  it  seems  to  be 
even  a  stronger  barrier  to  the  pene- 
tration of  water  than  was  the  drum- 


head. Bore  a  hole  in  this  potato,  put 
in  a  little  sugar  and  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  ink  to  keep  tabs  on  the  water 
so  as  to  know  where  it  is  going  in 
case  it  should  go  anywhere.  Cork  up 
the  top  of  the  potato,  and  put  a  tube 
in  the  side.  Water  in  a  dish  outside 
of  the  potato  becomes  as  covetous  as 
that  water  below  the  drumhead.  The 
water  says  that  it  can  get  in  thru  the 
cells  of  the  potato,  but  no  one  sees  it 
doing  so.  It  does  it,  and  does  it  so 
effectually  that  it  pushes  up  the  inky 
fluid  to  a  hight  of  20  inches,  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Now  suppose  there  was  another  pan 
of  water  at  the  top  of  that  20  inches, 
and  another  potato.  Why  could  not 
this  water  force  itself  into  another 
potato,  and  push  onward  for  another 
20  inches,  and  so  on  and  so  on?  Sim- 
ple as  can  be — as  simple  as  the  multi- 
plication table.  One  potato  will  push 
it  20  inches  high,  twenty  potatoes  will 
push  it  400  inches  high,  and  that  is 
about  33  feet — the  hight  of  a  tree. 
Now  do  not  think  that  drumheads, 
and  sheets  of  rubber  *  tied  on  lamp 
chimneys,  and  inky,  sweetened  water 


THE    POTATO   VUMV 
How  the  lifting  force  of  a  living  cell  can  be  measured. 
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rising  out  of  a  potato,  tell  us  how  sap 
goes  up  a  tree.  It  shows  us  a  part  of 
the  interesting  process,  and  a  part  is 
better  than  nothing.  A  little  knowl- 
edge may  be  dangerous,  but  it  may 
also  be  a  mighty  interesting  thing. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  wishing  for 
more.  It  is  so  in  the  study  of  sap  flow 
in  the  spring.  While  we  cannot  find 
out  all  we  want  to  know,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  find  out  a  little.  Our  drum- 
head and  our  potato  set  us  to  think- 
ing. We  have  a  greater  respect  and  a 
deeper  interest  for  those  tiny  cells. 
Root  hairs  and  plant  cells  mean  more 


to  us  than  they  did.  Perhaps  our  po- 
tato with  the  hole  in  it  was  a  small 
and  thick  walled  cell  that  sets  us  to 
wondering  how  that  water  got  where 
the  sugar  was,  and  how  the  moisture 
in  the  ground  in  the  spring  got  into 
that  root  and  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tree.  Haven't  I  clearly  explained 
it  to  you?  It  is  all  done  by  the  living 
cell  and  by  osmosis. 

What  is  a  living  cell  and  what  is 
osmosis?  That  is  not  a  part  of  our 
lesson  today.  Do  not  bother  me  now 
about  the  things  that  I  do  not  know. 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


THE  LAST  STRAW. 


Drawn  by  Kerr  Eby. 

SPRINGTIME    IN     MERRY   ENGLAND 
The  British  Suffragets  spaded  up  a  number  of  putting'  -greens,   leaving  behind  placards  :    "No  votes,   no  golf !' 


A  Farmer-Naturalist 

Have  a  dozen  of  our  readers  any 
knowledge  of  that  ' 'Illustrious  Ob- 
scure," as  Hazlitt  calls  him,  St.  John 
de  Crevecceur,  author  of  Letters 
from  an  American  Farmer?*  He  was 
one  of  the  three  authors,  says  Haz- 
litt, worth  reading,  whom  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  America  pro- 
duced in  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
his  glowing  accounts  of  innocent 
primitive  life  in  the  new  settlements 
kindled  the  imaginations  of  Campbell, 
Byron,  Southey,  and  Coleridge;  at- 
tracting, too,  not  a  few  settlers  to  the 
new  country. 

Crevecceur,  who  was  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  and  served  under  Montcalm, 
wandered  down  along  the  Hudson 
River  about  1760,  after  the  loss  of 
Canada  to  the  English,  dropt  his 
French  name  for  that  of  St.  John, 
was  naturalized,  married,  and  took  up 
the  life  of  a  farmer  in  the  British 
colonies.  Yet  he  was  not  so  tied  to  his 
estate  that  he  could  not  travel  east  to 
Nantucket  and  south  as  far  as 
Charleston,  not  for  business,  but  out 
of  a  certain  philosophical  desire  to 
learn  the  manners  of  a  nascent  civili- 
zation. His  book,  which  was  famous 
in  its  day,  but  has  since  been  almost 
forgotten,  was  in  the  form  of  long  let- 
ters. These,  tho  written  years  before, 
were  first  published  in  London  in 
1782.  The  book  was  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  America,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German,  yet 
only  a  single  imperfect  edition  has  ap- 
peared during  the  succeeding  century 
and  a  quarter  until  the  present  neat 
and  handy  issue. 

For  that  most  interesting  period  of 
American  social  life  just  precedingthe 
War  of  the  Revolution,  Crevecoeur  is 

*  Letter*    from    an    American    Farmer.    By    St.    John 
de   Crevecoeur.    Edited    with    an    introduction    by   War- 
ren   Barton    Blake.      Pp.    xxiii,   256.    New   York  :    E.    J* 
Putlon   &   Co.    35   cents. 


the  best,  if  not  almost  the  only  au- 
thority. But  for  that  he  is  charmingly 
and  even  minutely  descriptive.  He  pic- 
tures the  life  of  the  successful  farmer 
and  of  the  border  ruffian  of  the  day 
who  lived  on  the  outskirts  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  hunting  and  steal- 
ing. He  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the  op- 
portunities for  success,  and  gives  in- 
stances of  those  who  from  the  lowest 
condition  had  made  themselves  pos- 
sessors of  large  estates.  Particularly 
he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  of  life  freed 
from  the  despotism  of  government  or 
tradition.  One  is  reminded  of  the  late 
parallel  in  the  wondering  delight  of 
the  Russian  Jew  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, as  told  by  Miss  Antin  in  her  late 
volume,  The  Promised  Land. 

Just  as  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus 
give  us  the  most  intimate  picture  of 
European  life  in  the  time  of  Luther, 
so  these  Letters  tell  us  what  life  was 
in  our  colonial  days.  Crevecceur  does 
not  neglect  physical  conditions,  and 
we  read  with  absorbed  attention  the 
vivid  description  of  the  brilliant  hum- 
ming birds  that  darted  about  his 
celandine  ("salendine")  blossoms, 
and  of  the  deadly  battle  between  a 
black  snake  and  a  water  snake,  which 
ended  in  the  latter  being  devoured  by 
its  stronger  opponent.  The  first  story 
of  bee  hunting  in  the  forest  is  told  by 
our  author,  and,  will  it  be  believed? 
he  had  a  nest  of  hornets  in  his  house 
which  injured  nobody  and  cleared  the 
rooms  of  flies.  Crevecceur  as  natural- 
ist stands  midway  between  the  wise 
naivete  of  Champlain  in  the  preced- 
ing century  and  the  experiments  and 
popularizations  of  Fabre  in  our  own 
day. 

But  it  was  in  "humans"  that  his 
chief  interest  lay.  We  learn  that  of 
twelve  Germans  who  came  to  the  new 
country  nine  were  successful,  for 
their  wives  took  part  in  all  their  out 
of  door  work;  of  the  Scotch  seven 
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gained  success,  and  four  Irish.  The 
latter,  he  says,  loved  to  drink  and 
were  quarrelsome  and  "soon  take  to 
the  gun,  which  is  the  ruin  of  every- 
thing." He  lays  their  ill-success  to  the 
neglect  of  agriculture  under  the  land 
laws  of  Ireland. 

Five  chapters  are  given  to  condi- 
tions of  life  in  Nantucket  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard.  The  methods  of  fish- 
ing for  cod  and  of  the  whale  fishery 
are  admirably  described,  with  a  mi- 
nuteness reminiscent  of  John  Denys's 
Acadia,  and  the  manners  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  causes  of  their  rapid 
extermination.  The  letter-writer  has 
only  praise  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  by  the  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  New  England  has  his 
special  praise  for  its  settled  laws  and 
religious  condition.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  admiration  of  more  than  one 
French  visitor  to  the  America  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  Talleyrand  writes 
of  that  liberty  and  equality  of  worship 
which  was  "one  of  the  strongest  guar- 
antees of  social  tranquillity;  for 
where  consciences  are  respected, 
other  rights  cannot  fail  to  be  respect- 
ed likewise."  So  Talleyrand;  but 
Crevecoeur,  in  praising  these  condi- 
tions, bitterly  condemns  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  Carolina;  not  that 
he  was  hostile  to  slavery  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  for  its  cruelty,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  kindness  the  slaves  in 
the  Middle  Colonies  received. 

That  Crevecoeur  had  the  spirit  of 
the  naturalist  appears  not  only  in  his 
descriptions  of  birds  and  snakes,  but 
in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  gar- 
dens of  John  Bartram,  the  first 
American  botanist,  by  whom  he 
was  entertained  for  several  days.  At 
his  first  meal  he  notes  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bartram  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
long  tables  with  their  family  and 
guests,  then  the  hired  men,  and  then 
the  negroes,  all  eating  together.  He 
tells  of  his  host's  agricultural  meth- 
ods, which  produced  as  much  as 
thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  nearly  three  tons  of  the  best 
hay,  a  story  worth  reproducing  in 
our  modern  agricultural  journals. 

It  is  a  fascinating  volume,  and  Mr. 
Blake  deserves  thanks  for  rediscover- 


ing it  and  editing  it  with  adequate 
introduction  and  notes.  It  should  be 
read  in  honor  of  our  ancestors. 

W.  H.  W. 

The    American   Occupation   o£   the 
Philippines 

This  is  a  subject  that  from  now  on 
will  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  fact  that  Judge 
Blount's  book  has  "the  unqualified 
endorsement"  of  our  new  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Bryan,  gives  it  special 
significance.  The  last  time  we  had  a 
Democratic  President  he  tried  to 
force  back  Hawaii  to  the  monarchy 
and,  if  good  Queen  Lil  had  not  in- 
sisted upon  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  missionaries  and  sons  of  mission- 
aries who  had  overthrown  the  savage 
dynasty,  Mr.  Cleveland's  plan  might 
have  been  carried  out. 

President  Cleveland's  advisor  and 
"paramount  commissioner"  in  the 
Hawaiian  affair  was  James  H. 
Blount,  who,  now  that  another  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  come  into 
power,  urges  the  abandonment  of  the 
Philippines  as,  twenty  years  ago,  he 
urged  Hawaii's.  He  speaks  from  ex- 
perience, for  he  served  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  lieutenant  of  volunteers  for 
two  years  and  as  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  four  years,  and  he  has 
diligently  studied  the  documentary 
history  of  the  annexation  period. 
Yet  the  author  by  no  means  displays 
a  judicial  temper.  He  regards  Dean 
Worcester  as  "an  overbearing  bully 
of  the  beggar-on-horseback  type"  and 
"the  direst  calamity  that  has  befallen 
the  Filipinos  since  the  American  oc- 
cupation." Mr.  Denby  is  guilty  of 
"rank  hypocrisy."  Mr.  Root  is  "a 
dangerous  man  to  republican  institu- 
tions." The  messages  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  are  "insufferable  drivel" ;  those  of 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  "prepos- 
terous stuff"  which  they  "were  pub- 
licly pretending  to  believe."  The  re- 
port of  the  minority  of  the  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  is  "rot" — and  so 
on.      But    Judge    Blount    is    equally 

*The  American  Occupation  of  the  Ph  lippines,  1898- 
1912.  By  Ja*res  H.  Blount.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons.    $4. 
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frank  in  expressing  his  approval  of 
such  acts  as  he  likes,  for  example,  the 
purchase  of  the  friars'  lands,  the  re- 
form of  finances,  the  codification  of 
laws  and  establishment  of  schools. 

Because  of  the  author's  thoroness 
and  obvious  sincerity  this  book  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  that  can  be 
said  against  the  American  adminis- 
tration, and  so  regarded,  the  argu- 
ment for  a  change  of  policy  seems  to 
us  singularly  weak  and  inconclusive. 
Essentially  Judge  Blount  bases  his 
book  upon  the  reiterated  assumption 
that  a  republic  cannot  possess  ''colo- 
nies." This  is  manifestly  false.  The 
United  States  has  always  had  "colo- 
nies" from  the  earliest  times  and  per- 
haps always  will.  On  the  whole  our 
government  of  such  dependencies  has 
been  good,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  people  of  a  newly  admitted 
State  complain  that  they  were  better 
off  under  the  territorial  regime. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a 
republic  should  not  manage  semi-self- 
governing  dependencies  as  well,  or 
better,  than  a  monarchy  could.  At 
any  rate  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  Philippines  are  better  off  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  than 
as  a  colony  of  Germany — which  they 
would  now  have  become  but  for  the 
firmness  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

Judge  Blount  has  no  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  Filipinos  to  govern 
themselves,  but  we  presume  that  he 
is  opposed  to  giving  the  ballot  to  the 
colored  men  of  his  own  State, 
Georgia.  At  any  rate  he  is  careful  to 
explain  that  he  treats  them  very  dif- 
ferently. The  passage  is  so  amazing 
and  illustrates  so  clearly  the  stand- 
point of  many  Democrats  who  are 
now  clamoring  for  the  rights  of  the 
Filipinos  to  self-government  that  we 
must  quote  it: 

Judge  Carson  and  myself  had  one  peculiar 
qualification  for  fidelity  to  the  Taft  policies 
for  which  we  were  entitled  to  no  credit. 
We  instinctively  resented  any  suggestion 
comparing  the  Filipinos  to  negroes.  We  had 
many  warm  friends  among  the  Filipinos, 
had  shared  their  generous  hospitality  often, 
and  in  turn  had  extended  them  ours.  Any 
such  suggestion  as  that  indicated  implied 
that  we  had  been  doing  something  equiva- 


lent to  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and 
chumming  with  negroes.  And  we  resented 
such  suggestions  with  an  anger  quite  as 
cordial  and  intense  as  the  canons  of  good 
taste  and  loyal  friendship  demanded.  I  real- 
ly believe  that  the  Southern  men  in  the 
Philippines  have  always  gotten  along  bet- 
ter with  the  Filipinos  than  any  other 
Americans  out  there,  and  for  the  reasons 
just  suggested.  Not  only  is  the  universal 
American  willingness  to  treat  the  educated 
Asiatic  as  a  human  being  endowed  with 
certain  unalienable  rights  going  to  redeem 
him  from  the  down-trodden  condition  into 
which  British  and  other  European  contempt 
for  him  has  kept  him,  but  the  American 
from  the  South  out  there  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  shall  never  be  treated  as  if  he  were 
an  African.  The  African  is  aeons  of  time 
behind  the  Asiatic  in  development;  the  lat- 
ter is  aeons  ahead  of  us  in  the  mere  dura- 
tion of  his  civilization. 

The  best  picture  of  the  Philippines 
under  the  old  regime  is  to  be  found 
in  the  novels  of  Jose  Rizal,  of  which 
we  now  have  a  complete  English 
translation  with  careful  annotations. 

The  first  of  these,  The  Social  Can- 


JOSE    RIZAI. 

The  Filipino  patriot  and  martyr  whose  novels  por- 
tray conditions  before  the  American  occupation.  From 
this  photograph,  taken  in  Paris,  was  designed  the 
portrait  put  upon  the  Philippine  postage  stamp  by 
the   United  States   Government, 
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cer,2  is  preceded  by  a  well  written  in- 
troduction of  fifty  pages  by  the  trans- 
lator sketching  the  history  of  the 
Philippines  from  the  Spanish  con- 
quest to  the  advent  of  ''Democracy 
under  her  Star  Banner  to  the  tune 
of  Yankee-Doodle-Do." 

Mr.  Derbyshire  explains  clearly 
but  with  admirable  temper  the  condi- 
tions against  which  Rizal  revolted  in 
vain.  It  appears  that  the  Filipino  pa- 
triot was  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  for  which  he  was  exe- 
cuted, but  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  from 
the  Spanish  point  of  view,  his  death 
was  deemed  necessary,  for  there  was 
no  greater  enemy  to  political  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  Rizal,  and 
his  books  were  more  dangerous  than 
bombs. 

Many  of  the  evils  against  which 
Rizal  directed  his  satire  have  been 
remedied  by  the  American  adminis- 
tration. Life  and  property  are  cer- 
tainly more  secure ;  freedom  of  speech 
has  been  gained;  the  American 
priests  are  superior  to  the  Spanish 
friars  they  have  replaced,  and  the 
education  which  Rizal  longed  for 
above  all  else  has  been  brought  to  the 
people.  In  the  American  schools  are 
no  such  scenes  as  he  describes  in  the 
amusing  chapter  "The  Class  in  Phys- 
ics" in  The  Reign  of  Greed,  where 
the  Jesuit  professor,  leaving  his  ap- 
paratus untouched  in  the  glass  case, 
tangles  up  his  students  with  meta- 
physical questions  about  "attributes" 
and  "essences."3 

Rizal's  hopes  for  his  people  have 
thus  in  a  measure  been  accomplisht 
and  in  a  way  not  entirely  unantici- 
pated by  him,  for  as  early  as  1889  he 
prophesied  that  Spain  would  shortly 
lose  the  Philippines  and  that  the 
United  States  would  gain  them.  We 
believe  that  if  the  novelist  were  now 
living  he  would  not  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  change  of 
sovereignty. 


-The  Social  Cancer  ("Noli  me  Tangrei'e).  By  Jose 
Rizal.  Translated  by  Charles  Derbyshire.  Manila : 
Philippine  Education  Co.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  World  Book 
Co. 

'JThe  Reign  of  Greed  ("El  Filibusterismo").  By 
Jose  Rizal.  Translated  by  Charles  Derbyshire.  Manila: 
Philippine  Education  Co.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  World  Book 
Co. 


Seeking  the  Historic  jesus 

Historical    facts,    legendary    addi- 
tions,   and    theological    speculations 
are  so  entangled  and  confused  in  the 
traditional  pictures  of  Jesus  that  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  uncover  and  re- 
trace the  lineaments  of  the  real  his- 
toric figure  whose  life  and  work  form 
the  basis  and  inspiration  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The   fact   that   the   literary 
documents    which    constitute    almost 
the  entire  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the   Galilean   Peasant   have   been 
enshrined  in  a  sacred  book  interposes 
great  obstacles  to  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  handling  of  the  materials 
which  the  scientific  investigation  of 
the    subject    demands.    On    the    one 
hand,  religious  prejudice  seeks  to  ex- 
empt the  Gospels  from  the  literary 
and  historical  criticism  necessary  to 
a  careful  sifting  of  the  evidence  and 
a  reconstruction  of  the  biographical 
data;   on  the  other,   honest  seekers 
must  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
unwarranted  and  shallow  caricatures 
which  anti-religious  speculators  put 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  the  name 
of  sober  history.  The  limit  of  fatuity 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the  at- 
tempt to  offset  the  claims  of  divine 
perfection  made  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
possible traditional  figure  by  the  far 
more  unfounded  claim  that  Jesus  is 
not  at  all  a  historic  person,  but  an 
idealization    of    imperfectly    realized 
religious  aspirations.  To  establish  the 
latter  contention  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance  to   demolish   the   historical 
foundations   of  the  New   Testament 
epoch  which   have  been   slowly  and 
patiently  laid    by   modern   criticism. 
This  the  school  of  Robertson,  Drews 
and  Smith  has  attempted,  but  utter- 
ly failed  to  accomplish.   The  inade- 
quacy of  their  theories  and  the  su- 
perficiality   of    their    reasoning    and 
methods  are  carefully  but  mercilessly 
exposed    by    Dr.    Thorburn    in    his 
scholarly  reply1  to  Professor  Drews' 
Die  Christusmythe.  This  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  theory  of  the  myth- 
ical-social origin  of  Christianity  and 

1  Jesus  the  Christ:  Historical  or  Mythical?  A  Re- 
ply to  Professor  Drews'  Die  Chri-Husmythe.  By 
Thomas  James  Thorburn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  ; 
Charles   Scribner's  Sons.   $2.50, 
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the  shadowy  supports  on  which  it 
rests  fully  meets  the  anti-Christian 
assaults  on  the  work  of  the  liberal 
theologians  of  the  critical-historical 
school.  At  the  same  time  the  author 
makes  it  clear  that  Christian  defense 
can  be  maintained  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  sober  criticism.  Here  is  his  con- 
servative and  reserved  statement  of 
the  case: 

If  we  would  comply  with  the  demands  of 
modern  scientific  history,  we  must  get 
behind  the  Gospels,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus.  Our  present  Gospels,  it  is  urged — 
and  with  some  truth — are  largely  accreted 
with  contemporary,  and  later,  views  about 
Jesus,  views  not  necessarily  wrong  or 
superfluous,  it  may  here  be  added,  but  by 
reason  of  which  the  purely  historical  Figure 
is,  to  some  extent,  obscured  and  hidden  from 
view. 

Of  equal  learning  but  of  far  less 
value  is  the  volume  of  Elliott  Lec- 
tures,2 delivered  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  by  Prof.  David 
Smith,  of  Londonderry.  The  author 
defends  with  much  ability  the  histor- 
icity of  the  Gospels  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  portraiture  of  Jesus,  but  he 
uses  the  methods  of  the  special 
pleader  and  appeals  to  religious  mo- 
tives rather  than  to  the  historic  judg- 
ment. The  present  disquieting  effects 
of  criticism  in  the  popular  mind  may 
be  somewhat  allayed  by  the  confident 
assurance  of  one  qualified  by  study 
and  experience  to  speak  with  author- 
ity, as  Professor  Smith  is,  but  in  the 
long  run  much  is  lost  by  misrepre- 
senting the  views  of  such  critics  as 
Schmiedel,  declaring  the  literary 
imagination  of  the  Protevangelium  of 
James  worthy  of  Dante  or  Raphael, 
and  pointing  to  Christian  experience 
as  "the  supreme  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gos- 
pels." If  it  be  true  that  "the  final  de- 
cision (in  regard  to  historicity)  rests 
not  with  the  ■  critics  but  with  the 
saints,"  then  Professor  Smith's  intro- 
duction to  his  own  volume  on  the  life 


-The  Historic  Jeaue.   Being  the  Elliott  Lectures   De 

livered  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  PittB- 
burg,  Pa.,  by  the  Reverend  David  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  McCrea  Magoe  College, 
Londonderry.    New   York  :    G.    II.    Doran   Co.    $1. 


of  Christ  is  an  offense  to  the  Chris- 
tian conscience.  However  good  the 
purpose  of  the  author  may  be,  we  can- 
not at  all  commend  the  method  or 
contents  of  his  volume  as  worthy  of 
the  subject  or  of  his  own  brilliant 
powers.  Such  a  defense  only  makes 
more  apparent  the  necessity  of  criti- 
cal study  and  reconstruction. 

In  the  volume  by  Dr.  Gilbert  we 
have  the  most  careful,  complete  and 
satisfactory    attempt    yet    made    in 
English  to   bring  order   out   of   the 
chaos   of   Gospel   fragments   left   by 
literary  and  historical  criticism  and 
to  give,  on  that  basis,  a  strictly  his- 
toric view  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Jesus.3    The    author's    open-minded- 
ness  and  sincerity  are  attested  by  the 
fact  that  less  than  fifteen  years  after 
the  publication  of  his  Student's  Life 
of  Jesus  he  has  found  it  advisable  to 
write  a  new  work  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt  bringing   the   former   volume 
into  line  with  present  day  knowledge. 
The   contents   of   Dr.    Gilbert's   new 
book  fully  warrant  the  implied  revo- 
lution  in   his   view   of   the   literary 
documents  and  in  the  results  of  his 
investigations.  In  the  first  part  there 
are  three  compact  but  clear  and  re- 
liable chapters  on  the  various  sources, 
including  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  Synoptic  study,  a  discussion  of  the 
historical    value    of    the    Gospel    of 
John,  and  a  survey  of  the  evidence 
in  the   Pauline  letters.   Then   comes 
the  main  section  of  the  book,  in  which 
is    presented    most    sympathetically 
about  all  of  the  portraiture   of  the 
historical  Jesus  that  can  now  be  re- 
covered. The  Legendary  Jesus  is  the 
title  of  Part  III,  wherein  are  treated 
the  infancy  stories,  some  of  the  mi- 
raculous elements,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion accounts,  of  the  Gospels.  The  in- 
clusion  of  these  subjects  under  the 
term  "legendary"  does  not  mean  that 
the  author  considers  all  pertaining  to 
them  to  be  unhistorical,  but  that  the 
legendary    elements    in    them    have 
largely   obscured   the   original   facts. 
The    whole    book    is    scholarly    and 

sJe8UP.  By  Georae  Holley  Gilbert.  Ph.D..  Leipzig 
CJtiiveraity,  D.D.,  Dartmouth  College.  Now  York:  The 
Macmilbin    Co.    $1.50. 
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leverent  in  tone,  temperate  in  ex- 
pression, and  convincing  in  its  rea- 
sonable expositions,  a  book  to  be 
carefully  read  and  digested  by  those 
desiring  the  latest  word  of  liberal  in- 
vestigation on  the  life  of  Jesus. 

With  less  accuracy  of  statement, 
more  vehemence  in  style,  and  some 
misconceptions  of  the  sources,  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Lester  has  sought  to  revi- 
talize the  figure  of  the  historic  Jesus 
by  a  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
as  translated  and  arranged  by  Well- 
hausen.4  While  this  work  is  more 
spicy  and  popular  than  that  of  Dr. 
Gilbert,  it  lacks  the  balanced  judg- 
ment, scholarly  grasp  of  materials 
and  steady  search  for  the  truth 
which  distinguish  that  author's  ad- 
mirable volume.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Lester  has  made  a  helpful  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  which  aims 
primarily  to  make  Jesus  live  in  the 
historic  imagination  of  men  today 
as  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the 
religious  teacher  of  Galilee  and  the 
victim  of  hatred  and  greed  in  Jerusa- 
lem. As  for  the  religious  result  of 
such  critical  portrayals  and  estimates 
of  Jesus,  we  believe  that  the  reading 
of  these  studies  with  unbiased  mind 
will  strongly  confirm  Professor  Gil- 
bert's assertion  that  "the  story  of 
Jesus's  life  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sources  after  the  work  of  criticism 
has  been  done  is  a  story  abundantly 
suited  to  inspire  confidence  in  Him  as 
the  spiritual  leader  of  mankind." 

Modern  French  Artists 

At  the  time  when  the  art  world  is  agog 
with  mad  modernism,  the  convenient  little 
volumes  of  the  series  French  Artists  of  Our 
Day  (Lippincott,  $1  each)  ought  to  prove 
highly  popular.  The  three  books  before  us 
deal  with  realists  and  impressionists.  Gus- 
tave  Courbet  is  the  subject  of  a  study  by 
Leonce  Benedite: 

He  was  anathema  to  his  generation,  and  he  forced 
himself  upon  its  judgment  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
loud  voice,  self-importance,  and  his  intolerable  and 
overweening  vanity.  .  .  .  He  had  an  enormous  and 
rather  gross  appetite  for  fame,  a  Pantagruelesque 
thirst   for   glory. 

Courbet  was  as  insistent  a  self-showman 
as   Bernard   Shaw  today;    and   less   enter- 

*The  Historic  Jesus.  A  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels. Bv  Charles  Stanley  Lester.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons.    $2.50. 


taining.  Yet  he  was  "the  'painter'  par  ex- 
cellence, and  the  finest  painters  of  our  time 
have,"  writes  M.  Benedite,  "derived  their 
finest  inspiration  from  him  .  .  .  men 
like  Manet,  Fantin,  Legros,  Whistler, 
Monet,  Renoir,  Carolus-Duran,  Ribot,  Stev- 
ens, and  many  others."  The  "notes"  sup- 
plied by  MM.  J.  Laran  and  Ph.  Gaston- 
Dreyfus  are  embroideries  upon  the  text 
furnished  in  numerous  reproductions  from 
the  work  of  this  painter — here  described  as 
"one  of  the  three  great  artistic  leaders  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
The  brief  account  of  Edouard  Manet  in 
this  series  is  by  Louis  Hourticq;  the  notes 
are  contributed  by  Jean  Laran  and  Georges 
le  Bas.  Hardly  had  the  last  century  recov- 
ered from  the  hubbub  about  the  romantics, 
writes  M.  Hourticq,  "when  Courbet  set 
Paris  by  the  ears  with  his  aggressively  vul- 
gar peasants";  and  this  uproar  had  scarce- 
ly abated  when  "Manet  brought  confusion 
worse  confounded": 

His  pictures  met  with  practically  nothing  but  laugh- 
ter and  derision.  He  encountered  even  more  violent 
disapproval  than  even  Courbet  had  done.  ...  It 
was  objected  of  Courbet,  "There  are  such  men  and 
such  things,  but  why  paint  them  ?"  Of  Manet  it  was 
said:  "No,  things  are  not  like  that.  You're  laughing 
at  us."  And  for  thirty  years  Manet  stuck  to  his  guns 
and  went  on  obstinately  showing  his  work  to  an  in- 
different and   incredulous   public. 

It  is  the  critics'  failure  to  appreciate  such 
a  painter  as  Manet  in  his  day  that  has 
sapped  their  courage  in  later  times,  and 
renders  some  of  them  loath  to  condemn  the 
distortions  and  perversities  of  the  futurists. 
But  M.  Hourticq,  who  is  a  thorogoing 
conservative,  has  the  courage  to  deal 
honestly  with  Manet  himself.  "Very  rare- 
ly," he  writes,  "has  there  been  such  a  com- 
bination of  audacity  and  uncertainty.  His 
audacity  came  from  the  sincerity  of  his 
vision,  his  uncertainty  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  medium."  M.  Hourticq  considers  that 
today,  "now  that  the  fireworks  of  the  great 
impressionists  have  begun  to  go  out,"  paint- 
ing is  returning  to  solid  modeling  "and  dark 
shadows  which  accentuate  facial  character 
and  prevent  faces  from  being  dissolved  into 
the  light." 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  for  his  biogra- 
pher and  critic  Andre  Michel,  and  J.  Laran 
furnishes  notes  on  the  reproductions  of  his 
paintings.  This  idealist  among  modern 
painters  has  in  M.  Michel  a  most  apprecia- 
tive interpreter — tho  the  little  essay  makes 
less  stimulating  reading  than  the  less  amia- 
ble one  by  M.  Hourticq,  just  noticed.  This 
is  a  most  welcome  collection,  and  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  plates  are  furnished 
(forty-eight  in  each  volume)  is  a  point  in 
its  favor.  The  work  of  translation  has  been 
inefficiently  done. 
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George  Gissing 

Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  issue  a  fine 
new  edition  of  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Ryecroft,  beautifully  printed  on  hand-made 
paper  ($1.50).  It  is  an  edition  that  Gissing 
would  have  been  the  man  to  appreciate,  had 
he  lived  to  see  it.  But  if  the  novelist  were 
here  in  the  flesh  he  would  be  rather  less 
pleased  to  find  himself  the  subject,  also,  of 
a  book  by  another  English  writer  of  whom 
he  saw  a  good  deal,  Mr.  Morley  Roberts. 

In  The  Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitland 
(Doran,  $1.25)  Mr.  Roberts  represents  his 
friend  Gissing  as  "Maitland" — just  as  he 
renames  H.  G.  Wells  "Rivers."  And  the  new 
book  has  a  double  interest — literary  and 
ethical.  It  not  only  throws  light  upon  the 
character  and  career  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  English  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  also  shows  clearly  how  that  char- 
acter foredoomed  a  disastrous  career. 
George  Gissing  was  a  man  who  sneered  at 
decency  and  flouted,  the  established  moral 
code,  who  hated  Christianity  and  defied  the 
laws  of  the  land,  yet  when  he  suffered  from 
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From  the  lithograph  by  William  Rothensteio     Courtesy 
of    Messrs.    E.    P.    Did  Ion    &    Co. 


the  direct  consequences  of  his  wrongdoing, 
imprisonment,  poverty,  degradation,  misery, 
disease  and  premature  death,  he  at  no  stage 
of  his  life  realized  that  he  was  in  any 
sense  responsible  for  his  misfortunes.  He 
meant  well,  was  kind-hearted  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  therefore  what  he  did  was  right 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  wrong;  that 
was  the  way  he  looked  at  it,  and  his  biog- 
rapher apparently  takes  the  same  view. 
Neither  of  them  shows  any  perception  of 
the  fact  that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
holds  in  the  moral  world  as  it  does  in  the 
physical. 

Readers  have  often  wondered  at  the  at- 
mosphere of  unmitigated  gloom  that  per- 
vades all  of  Gissing's  works.  They  will  un- 
derstand it  when  they  read  this  book.  The 
real  wonder  is  how  a  man  under  such  con- 
ditions could  write  as  well  as  he  did.  Mr. 
Roberts  states  his  point  of  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

It  is  perfectly  possible,  and  even  certainly  true, 
that  many  of  the  most  pessimistic  writers  are  in 
reality  optimists.  They  show  us  the  grey  in  order  that 
we  may  presently  make,  it  rose.  But  Maitland  wrofco 
absolutely  without  hope.  He  took  his  subjects  as  mer.v 
subjects,  and  putting  them  on  the  table,  lectured  in 
pathology.  He  made  books  of  hi§,  dead-house  experi- 
ences, and  sold  thern,  but  never  believed  that  he,  or 
any  other  man,  could  really  do  good  by  speaking  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  dilated  upon.  The  people  as  a 
whole  were  vile  and  hopeless.  He  did  not  even  inquire 
how  they  became  so.  He  thought  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  did  not  desire  to  do  it.  His  future  was  in 
the  past.  The  world's  great  age  would  never  renew 
itself,  and  only  he  and  a  few  others  really  under- 
stood the  desperate  state  into  which  things  had 
drifted. 


Our  Colonial  Newspapers 

There  is  no  field  too  forbidding  to  the 
candidate  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy. 
If  it  is  not  forbidding,  indeed,  the  chance 
for  turning  over  new  material  in  plowing 
it  is  by  so  much  diminished.  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Christine  Cook  has  chosen  for  her  investi- 
gation Literary  Influences  in  Colonial 
Newspapers,  1704-1750  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press;  Lemcke  &  Buechner;  $1.50), 
yet  she  is  fully  aware  that  literature  of  any 
sort,  in  the  American  colonies,  "was  pro- 
duced chiefly  by  ecclesiastics  and  by  ex- 
tremely practical  men  of  affairs."  Few 
books  reached  those  of  our  ancestors  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  that,  she  argues,  made  the  news 
sheet,  badly  printed  as  it  was,  all  the  more 
important  and  welcome.  The  colonial  editor 
was,  all  the  same,  badly  handicapped.  His 
news  service  was  beneath  contempt.  Politi- 
cal criticism  was  a  dangerous  field,  for  it 
might  very  easily  cost  him  his  editorial 
privilege,  or  a  libel  suit.  So  he  fell  back 
upon  essay  writing  on  the  Addisonian 
model,  or  7-cprinted  part?  of  the  contents  of 
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his  own  library.  Entire  numbers  of  the 
Spectator  were  reproduced;  the  play, 
George  Barnwell,  appeared  serially  in  the 
New  England  Weekly  Journal;  Pope,  But- 
ler and  Dryden  were  standbys.  And  when 
these  authors  were  not  reprinted  they  were 
imitated. 

The  currents  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Southern  newspaperdom  are  dili- 
gently followed  by  Dr.  Cook,  who  has, 
therefore,  much  to  say  of  Franklin  and  his 
journalism.  The  only  foreign  influence,  un- 
less one  so  considers  that  of  English  letters, 
is  the  French,  noted  only  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  The  list  of  newspapers  published  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  terminates  the  work,  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  exhaustive.  "The  authoritative 
bibliography  of  all  colonial  newspapers  will 


its  style  and  events,  and  describes  voyages 
and  wanderings  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  continent  to  our  south  and  the  Ama- 
zon headwaters.  Shooting  of  rapids,  port- 
ages, banditti,  savages,  hunts,  jungles,  mule- 
back  rides;  these  are  some  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  bona-fide  travel-book. 

Teacup  Troubles 

"It  was  only  a  tempest  in  a  teacup,  but 
if  you  happen  to  live  in  the  teacup" — is  the 
appropriate  explanation  of  many  of  the  in- 
cidents in  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  latest  novel, 
Mrs.  Ames  (Doubleday,  $1.35).  This  story 
offers  a  delightful  picture  of  middle  class 
English  society,  just  touching  the  fringes 
of  the  "County." 

Mrs.     Karin    Michaelis     Stangeland    and 


BOLIVIAN    SOLDIERS    ON    GUARD 

From   one  of   Charles   Johnson   Post's  drawings  to  illustrate  his  book   "Across  the  Andes' 

(Outing   Publishing   Co.). 


be  published  by  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,"  we  read.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
John  Van  Ness  Ingham's  Check  List  of 
American  Eighteenth  Century  Newspapers 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  issued  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office   (50  cents). 

Across  the  Andes 

When  the  reviewer  was  a  boy  it  was 
Africa  that  furnished  all  the  thrills  left 
over  when  he  had  read  about  the  Indians 
and  Arctic  exploration.  Now  that  the  Poles 
have  been  ringed  and  Darkest  Africa  sur- 
veyed, South  America  is  the  favorite  field 
for  venturesome  explorers  like  the  author 
of  Across  the  Andes,  Mr.  Charles  Johnson 
Post  (Outing,  $2).  His  book  is  pleasantly 
personal  and  leisurely,  with  life  enough  in 


others  have  familiarized  us  with  an  alleged 
Dangerous  Age  for  women,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
son draws  a  cognate  inference  that  there  is 
a  dangerous  age  for  men  also,  when  they 
feel  that  youth  is  slipping  away  from  them, 
and  they  are  haunted  by  the  suspicion  that 
life  has  not  been  sufficiently  generous  to 
them  in  romance.  The  Roaring  Forties 
may  come  to  have  an  ethnological,  not  to 
say  ethical,  meaning,  as  well  as  a  nautical 
one. 

With  all  the  materials  for  domestic  trag- 
edy at  hand,  Mr.  Benson  is  obliging  enough 
to  give  us  instead  an  exquisite  comedy  of 
manners  and  a  memorable  portrait  of  a 
woman.  And  he  interests  us  deeply  in  his 
heroine,  even  after  describing  her  as  "a 
small,  good-looking  toad." 
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The  Technique  of  Painting 

To  the  painter  and  critic,  and  especially 
to  the  young  art-student  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  his  craft,  The  Technique  of  Paint- 
ing, by  Charles  Moreau-Vauthier,  should 
prove  invaluable;  to  the  intelligent  amateur 
its  fund  of  technical  information  and  anec- 
dotes should  prove  absorbingly  interesting. 
(Putnam,  $3.50.)  It  is  delightfully  and 
clearly  written,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
French  technical  works;  and  adequately 
translated.  Etienne  Dinet  contributes  the 
preface. 

Books  of  the   Springtime 

It  is  our  custom  to  announce  at  this  sea- 
son some  of  the  more  important  books  about 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  stalls  and 
on  library  shelves.  We  hope  that  we  shall 
not  pass  over  in  silence  anything  of  high 
significance:  but  nothing  like  completeness 
is  claimed  for  these  notes.  Remember, 
please,  that  the  value  of  a  birds-eye^  view 
depends  upon  breadth  rather  than  minute- 
ness. 

ART 

The  international  exhibition  in  New  York  "has  in- 
troduced the  strange  work  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh  into 
America,  so  that  his  vaunted  Letters  of  a  P o*ti™ 
pressionist  should  prove  the  sensation  of  t ^season. 
The  publishers  of  this  correspondence,  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  issue  also  The  Engravings  of  Wii,- 
Horn Blake ,  a  critical  study  and  catalogue  raisonne, 
by  Archibald  G.  B.  Russell  John  Lane  Publishes  a 
special  collection  of  papers  from  the  Studio  entit  ed 
Modern  Etchings,  Mezzotints,  and  Dry-Points ;  also 
The  Van  Eycks  and  Their  Art,  by  M.  Brockwell  and 
W  H  J  Weale.  D.  Cady  Eaton's  Handbook  of  Mod- 
ern French  Sculpture  is  listed  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
H  C  Shelley  describes  The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection (L.  C.  Page).  What  James  Huneker  writes .is 
almost  always  diverting;  so  we  look  forward  to  en- 
joying his  book  called  The  Pathos  of  Distance  (Scnb- 
ner)  A  volume  of  essays  by  H.  R.  Poore  is  entitled 
The  Conception  of  Art  (Doubleday).  The  Princeton 
University  Press  is  announcing  Delia  Robbias  in 
America,  by  Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  a^  Problems  »n 
Periclean  Buildings,  by  Prof.  G.  W  Elderkin.  Addi- 
tional titles  in  the  same  series  of  "Princeton  Mono- 
o-raphs  in  Art  and  Archaeology"  are  The  Red  Relief 
Ware  of  Cervetri  in  Etruria;  Lost  Mosaics  of  Rome; 
Cassonc  Paintings  and  Other  Furniture  Panels  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  in  America — the  last  named  by 
F.   J.  Mather,  Jr. 

BIOGRAPHY 

John  Muir  tells  The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and 
Youth  (Houghton).  John  Bigelow's  Retrospections 
are  concluded  in  volumes  four  and  five  (Doubleday). 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  is  at  length  made  the  study 
of  an  exhaustive  biography,  by  May  E.  Phillips 
(Lane).  Lewis  Melville  presents  the  Life  and  Letter.; 
of  William  Cobbett,  in  England  and  America  (Lane). 
Henry  James  is  autobiographic  in  A  Small  Boy  and 
Others  (Scribner).  Scribner,  again,  publishes  Letters 
of  General  Meade  and  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Paul  Jones  (by  Anna  de  Koven).  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 
announce  a  Life  of  Thaddeua  Stevens,  by  J.  A. 
Woodburn.  A  Chronicle  of  Friendship,  a  title 
already  used  by  Will  H.  Low,  appears  in  the  Stokes 
announcement  with  the  name,  Luther  Munday,  at- 
tached. The  author  is  not  yet  one  of  our  friends,  but 
he  is  characterized  as  a  Briton  of  varied  experience. 
Heroines  of  Modern  Progress  are  described  by  E.  C. 
Adams  and  W.  D.  Foster,  the  second  of  whom  edits 
also  Heroines  of  Modern  Religion  (Sturgis).  Mrs 
Isabel  C.  Barrows,  widow  of  the  journalist  and 
penologist,  narrates  A  Sunny  Life:  the  Biography  of 
Samuel  June  Barrows    (Little,   Brown).   King  Edward 


in  His  True  Colors,  by  Edward  Legge,  is  said  to  be 
a  frank  and  enlightening  biography  of  "The  Peace- 
maker" (Small,  Maynard).  Robert  W.  Carden  lets 
the  great  Italian  tell  his  own  story  in  Michaelangelo : 
A  Record  of  His  Life,  founded  on  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Michaelangelo  himself  (Houghton).  Among 
the  Dutton  offerings  is  Charles  Whibley's  book  of 
Essays  in  Biography.  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  an  au- 
thority where  Spain  is  concerned,  writes  the  Life  of 
Miguel  de  Cervantes    (Oxford  Univ.    Press). 

CRITICISM 

A  series,  Channels  of  English  Literature,  is  an- 
nounced by  Dutton.  Here  will  appear  The  English 
Novel,  by  George  Saintsbury ;  English  Lyric  Poetry, 
by  Ernest  Rhys ;  English  Criticism,  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
H.  Atkins  ;  English  History,  by  Prof.  Richard  Lodge ; 
The  English  Essay,  by  Prof.  Hugh  Walker ;  English 
Satirists  and  Humorous  Literature,  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton  ;  English  Elegiac,  Didactic  and  Religious 
Poetry,  by  Dean  Beeching,  and  English  Dramatic 
Poetry,  by  Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelling.  Professor  Schel- 
ling  conTributes  also  to  one  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
collections  an  essay  on  The  English  Lyric.  This  latter 
publisher  issues,  also,  Goethe's  Key  to  Faust,  by  W. 
P.  Andrews,  and  P.  E.  More's  Drift  of  Romanticism. 
J.  M.  Kennedy  offers  a  history  of  English  Literature, 
1880-1905  (Small,  Maynard).  A  translation  of  Andre 
Chevrillon's  Philosophy  of  Ruskin  is  issued  by  Dutton. 
Dr.  Albert  Gubelmann  has  made  Studies  in  the  Lyric 
Poems  of  Friedrich  Hebbel,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Lewis 
writes  of  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (Yale). 
William  J.  Long  has  essayed  to  write  a  truly  "na- 
tional"  American  Literature    (Ginn). 

ECONOMICS   AND   SOCIOLOGY 

Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike  are  explained 
by  Arthur  D.  Lewis  (Small,  Maynard),  while  Syndi- 
calism, Industrial  Unionism  and  Socialism  are  ex- 
pounded by  John  Spargo  (Huebsch).  John  Gra- 
ham Brooks  discusses  American  Syndicalism:  the 
I.  W.  W.  (Macmillan),  Andre  Tridon's  The  New 
Unionism  also  treats  of  Syndicalism,  while  Allan 
L.  Benson  tells  The  Truth  About  Socialism. 
Both  these  books  are  published  by  Huebsch.  Marriage 
and  the  Sex  Problem,  by  F.  W.  Foerster,  is  on  the 
Stokes  list.  Work  and  Life  is  a  plea  for  cooperation 
by  Prof.  I.  W.  Howerth  (Sturgis).  Gold,  Prices  and 
Wages  is  an  essay  on  the  increased  cost  of  living  by 
J.  A.  Hobson  (Doran).  The  French  Revolution  of 
1848  in  Its  Economic  Aspects  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 
1S  inT7.effect  LoVis  Blanc's  V Organisation  du  travail 
and  E.  Thomas's  Ateliers  nationaux,  edited  with  an 
introduction.  There  is  a  wide  market  for  the  books  of 
Orison  Swett  Marden,  of  which  three  are  announced 
by  Crowell  (The  Progressive  Business  Man;  The  Ex- 
ceptional Employee;  The  Joys  of  Living)  ;  and  tho 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  classified  under  the  head 
"Economics,"  they  are  certainly  directed  at  the  '  busi- 
ness man."  Advertising  as  a  Business  Force  is  set 
forth  by  Paul  T.  Cherington,  of  the  Harvard  school 
of  business  administration  (Doubleday).  Volume  one 
of  Prof.  C.  A.  Beard's  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States  is  a  Macmillan  book. 

EDUCATION 

Prof.  A.  D.  Weeks  grapples  with  the  problem  of 
vocational  teaching  in  The  Education  of  Tomorrow 
(Sturgis)  Prof.  F.  W.  Smith  gives  to  his  book,  The 
High  School,  the  sub-title  "Whence  and  Whither" 
(Sturgis).  Ellen  Yates  Stevens's  Guide  to  the  Mon- 
lessori  Method  is  promised  by  Stokes,  Dr.  Montes- 
son  s  own  publishers,  who  announce  also  the  Italian 
educator's  Pedagogical  Anthropology.  The  revised  and 
expanded  edition  of  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurrys  report  to 
the  New  York  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  is  en- 
titled Standards  for  Elementary  Schools  (World  Book 
Co.).  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  announce  books  on  What 
the  Children  Study  and  Why?  and  Psychology  as  Ap- 
plied to  Education.  Dr.  Irving  King  examines  The 
Social   Meaning  of  Education    (Appleton). 

FARMING  AND   HUSBANDRY 

The  Call  of  the  Land,  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews 
and  a  Catechism  of  Agriculture,  by  Prof  T  C  Atke' 
son,  are  announced  by  (he  Orange  Judd  Co  Con- 
structive Rural  Sociology  is  studied  by  Prof  J  M 
Gilette  (Sturgis)  John  A.  Craig  and  V.  R.  Marshall 
collaborate  on  Sheep  Farming  (Macmillan).  In  Lip- 
pincott's  series  of  farm  Manuals  appear  Dr  C  W 
Gay's  Profitable  Horse  Husbandry,  (;.  E  Day's  Pra- 
ductive   Swine   Husbandry,    and    H     A.    Lewis's    Pro 
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ductive  Poultry  Husbandry.  To  Macmillan's  Rural 
Science  Series  is  added  Sheep  Farming  in  North 
America,  by  the  late  John  A.  Craig.  Modern  Straw- 
berry Growing,  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  is  a 
Doubleday  book.  F.  I.  Anderson  writes  of  The 
Farmer  of   Tomorrow    (Macmillan). 

FICTION 

Anatole  France  makes  his  appearance  in  English 
at  a  "popular"  price,  and  the  first  volume  to  appear 
in  the  new  edition  is  The  Gods  Are  Athirst  (Lane). 
The  same  publisher  issues  W.  J.  Locke's  Stella  Maris, 
and  Karin  Michaelis  Strangeland's  The  Governor. 
Jeffery  Farnol's  new  novel  is  called  The  Amateur 
Gentleman  (Little,  Brown).  Father  Hugh  Benson  in 
Come  Rack!  Come  Rope!  tells  a  tale  of  religious  per- 
secution under  Elizabeth  (Dodd).  The  publishers  of 
Queed,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  announce  a  new 
Harrison  book :  V.  V.'s  Eyes.  The  business  adventures 
of  Emma  McChesney  are  given  by  Edna  Ferber  the 
appetizing  title,  Roast  Beef,  Medium  (Stokes).  New- 
foundland is  the  scene  of  Theodore  G.  Roberts's  Har- 
bor Master  (L.  C.  Page).  Lawrence  Perry  turns  to 
the  Spanish  American  War  for  his  Holton  of  the 
Navy  (McClurg).  Henry  Bordeaux's  The  Fear  of 
Living  appears  with  an  introduction  by  Rene 
Doumic,  and  is  translated  from  the  74th  French 
Edition.  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  who  gave  us  Tante 
in  1912,  has  written  The  Nest  (Century).  Short 
stories  by  Owen  Johnson  are  entitled  Murder  in  Any 
Degree  (Century).  Booth  Tarkington's  Flirt,  Mary 
Austin's  Green  Bough,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Mating 
of  Lydia,  Ellen  Glasgow's  Virginia;  these  are  some 
of  the  Doubleday-Page  novels.  Winston  Churchill's 
novel,  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  is  now  announced  by 
Macmillan.  Jacques  L.  Morgan's  Coup  d'Etat  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  political  novel  of  1913"  (Fenno). 
John  Luther  Long  in  War  returns  to  the  theme  of 
the  civil  conflict  (Bobbs).  George  Gibbs  signs  The 
Silent  Battle,  a  story  of  the  Maine  woods    (Appleton). 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

C.  G.  Bayne,  C.  S.  I.,  reports  on  Anglo-Roman  Re- 
lations, 1558-1565  (Oxford  Univ.  Press).  E.  A.  Vize- 
telly's  Republican  France  is  a  promising  contribution 
to  the  record  of  the  four  last  generations  (Smal1, 
Maynard).  Earlier  French  history  is  treated  in  Joseph 
Turquan's  The  Empress  Josephine  (Lane),  Augustin 
Filon's  Prince  Imperial  (Little,  Brown)  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Custine,  by  Maugras  and 
Croze-Lemercier  (Doran)  ;  the  last  named  lady  being 
an  unwilling  subject  of  the  first  Empire,  and  a  Royal- 
ist of  the  two  Restorations.  Napoleon's  Correspon- 
dence (three  volumes)  is  a  Duffield  publication.  The 
Windham  Papers  include  correspondence  of  signifi- 
cance in  English  history  (Small,  Maynard).  England 
in  1815  is  a  contribution  by  Joseph  Ballard  to  the 
Houghton-Mifflin  list,  which  includes  also  H.  W.  Van 
Loon's  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  More  modern  in 
subject  is  Captain  Granville  Baker's  Passing  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  (Lippincott).  Pickett  and 
His  Men,  by  Mrs.  La  Salle  C.  Pickett,  is  issued  by 
the  same  Philadelphia  publisher.  The  Framing  of  the 
Constitution,  by  Prof.  Max  Ferrand,  has  the  Yale 
imprint.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  America  in  the  Making, 
a  contribution  to  the  Yale  University  Press  series  on 
the  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship,  belongs,  perhaps, 
to  interpretive  history.  Dr.  F.  A.  Cleveland  talks  of 
Organized  Democracy  (Longmans).  Brand  Whitlock, 
mayor  of  Toledo,  debates  The  Enforcement  of  Law 
in  Cities  (Bobbs).  The  Philippine  Problem  is  ap- 
proached by  Frederick  Chamberlain  (Little,  Brown). 
Other  governmental  problems  are  discussed  by  Frank 
Koester  in  The  Price  of  Ineffiency  (Sturgis).  M. 
Garcia-Calderon's  Latin  America  has  been  reviewed 
in  The  Independent  as  a  French  book ;  in  English 
it  appears  from  the  Scribner  press.  United  Italy  is 
the  subject  of  F.  M.  Underwood  (Doran).  Prince  Laz- 
arovich-Hrebelianovich,  of  Servia,  seeks  to  elucidate 
The  Orient  Question  (Duffield).  The  Economic  Utiliza- 
tion of  History,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Farnam,  is  a  Yale 
Press  issue.  Australia  is  the  text  of  A.  Wyatt  Tilby 
(Houghton).  Prof.  Carlton  Hayes  discusses  British 
Social   Politics    (Ginn). 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

The  Outing  Publishing  Company  reminds  us  of  the 
season  in  announcing  Fishing  with  Floating  Flies,  by 
Samuel  G.  Camp ;  The  Fox  Terrier,  by  Williams 
Haynes  ;  Out  with  the  Birds,  by  Hamilton  M.  Laing : 
77ie  Gasoline  Motor,  by  H.  W.  Slauson  ;  Yacht  Cruis- 
ing, by  C.  Worth  ;  The  Art  of  Golf,  by  J.  Taylor,  and 


Suburban  Gardens,  by  Grace  Tabor.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  issue  The  Netv  Gardening,  by  W.  P.  Wright : 
The  Book  of  Useful  Plants,  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 
Jessie  P.  Frothingham  lays  down  the  principles  of 
Success  in  Gardening  (Duffield).  Charles  G.  Davis's 
Motor   Boating  for  Boys  is   a  Harper  issue. 

PLAYS    AND    PLAYMAKING 

We  note  on  the  list  of  announced  plays  nothing  re- 
markably promising,  but  there  is  plenty  in  the  way 
of  theorizing,  as  such  books  as  Gordon  Craig's  To- 
wards the  New  Theatre  (Dutton),  Elizabeth  R. 
Hunt's  The  Play  of  Today,  studies  in  dramatic  struc- 
ture (Lane),  John  Palmer's  The  Censor  and  the 
Theatres  (Kennerley),  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
Foundations  of  a  National  Drama  (Doran),  attest. 
Actual  plays  are  Cosmo  Hamilton's  Blindness  of 
Virtue  and  H.  A.  Vachell's  Jelf's  (Doran,  both)  ;  Las- 
celles  Abercrombie's  Deborah  (Lane)  ;  E.  D.  Schoon- 
maker's  The  Americans,  Harry  Kemp's  verse  Judas, 
and  W.  O.  Bates's  Jacob  Leisler  (Kennerley).  Katrina 
Trask's  In  the  Vanguard  is  a  peace-movement  drama 
( Macmillan ) .  There  continues  to  be  competition  in 
the  translation  of  Strindberg's  plays ;  besides  M. 
Bjorkman's  excellent  renderings  (Scribner),  and  Mrs. 
Howard's  (Stewart  &  Kidd),  we  note  the  entry  of 
Ellie  Schleussner  into  the  competition,  translating  this 
time,  however,  the  "curious  autobiographic  novel," 
The  Confession  of  a  Fool  (Small,  Maynard).  Mean- 
while Putnam  promises  another  "autobiographical 
novel"  by  the  mad  dramatist :  The  Inferno,  translated 
by  Claud  Field. 

RELIGION   AND    PHILOSOPHY 

Dr.  C.  F.  Kent's  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  is  an 
important  Scribner  publication,  as  is  F.  von  Hiigel's 
Eternal  Life.  Dr.  J.  C.  Fraser's  Gifford  lectures  are 
entitled  The  Belief  in  Immortality  and  the  Worship 
of  the .  Dead  (Macmillan).  Father  Benson  will  pub- 
lish the  Confessions  of  a  Convert  (Longmans). 
Religious  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy  are  discussed 
by  J.  A.  Anderson  (Revell).  Christianity  and 
Commerce  occupy  Rev.  F.  I.  Paradise  (Dodd). 
In  the  International  Leaders'  Library  (Revell)  ap- 
pears the  story  of  Home  Missions,  Leavening  the 
Nation,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clark ;  while  Prof.  Giovanni 
Luzzi's  Struggle  for  Christian  Truth  in  Italy  is,  like- 
wise, a  Revell  book.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  examines  Mod- 
ern Problems  (Doran).  Some  Influences  of  Modern 
Philosophic  Thought,  lectures  by  President  Hadley,  is 
published  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  Josiah  Royce's 
recent  lectures  at  Oxford  are  to  be  published  under 
the  title,  The  Problem  of  Christianity  (Macmillan). 
Prayers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  are  the  subject  of  a 
book  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Knight  (Dutton).  Dr.  G.  S. 
Payson  writes  of  The  Virtue  and  Victorious  Faith  of 
Christ,  and  Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard  of  A  Hundred  Years 
of  Missions    (Funk   &  Wagnalls). 

TRAVEL 

A  born  vagabond,  with  a  knack  for  turning  vaga- 
bondage to  account,  is  Harry  A.  Franck,  who  has 
visited  Panama  and  written  Zone  Policeman  88  (Cen- 
tury). A  reading  alone  can  prove  whether  Cecil  Head- 
lam  s  Provence  and  Languedoc  is  properly  history  or 
travel  (Doran).  Castles  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
A.  i! bjVfns'  and  A  Farm  in  Creamland— Devon,  are 
other  books  with  the  Doran  imprint;  and  so  is  M  P 
Fnces  Siberia.  Adelaide  Mack  celebrates  Magnetic 
Pans  (Bobbs).  The  Russian  Empire  of  Today  and 
Yesterday  is  by  Nevin  O.  Winter  (L.  C  Page) 
Lane  publishes  Down  the  Mackenzie  and  Up  the 
Vi  f/':o™->'k-  Stewart ;  Austria,  by  James  Baker,  and 
J  he  Old  Gardens  of  Italy;  How  to  Visit  Them,  bv 
Mrs  Aubrey  e  Blond.  W.  D.  McCracken  writes  of 
The  Spell  of  the  Italian  Lakes    (L.  C.  Page).  Kate  F. 

ffwSn  w  £f  nA"l,  E?°lish  Cathedral  Journey 
(Crowell).  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  writes  of  Hawaii,  Past 
and  Present,  and  J.  J.  Underwood  of  Alaska,  an  Em- 

™6  rf-Jhe  Mtkln°  (Dodd>-  A.  E.  Bostwick  depicts 
2 he  Different  West   (McClurg). 

VERSE 

•n" , ApriI  Alfl-ed  Noyes's  Complete  Poetical  Work* 
will  be  issued  by  Stokes  ;  somewhat  earlier  they  will 
publish  his  verse  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  announce  Ripostes,  by  the 
young  American  expatriate,  Ezra  Pound.  The  collected 
work  of  the  Australian  poet,  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon, 
is  published  by  Dodge.  Kennerley  issues  Charles  Han- 
son   Towne's   Quiet.  Singer. 


A  Treasure  from  the  Jungle 

The  most  costly,  and  scientifically  the 
most  noteworthy,  animal  in  the  grand  col- 
lection of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
in  Bronx  Park  is  the  pigmy  hippopotamus, 
of  which  there  are  three  specimens.  Not 
only  are  these  the  only  living  examples  in 
this  country,  but 
anywhere  in  the 
world,  except  a  pair 
captured  at  the 
same  time  and  now 
i  n  Europe.  Even 
skins  and  skeletons 
are  so  few  as  to  be 
regarded  as  great 
prizes  by  museums. 
In  fact,  this  diminu- 
tive hippo  was  prac- 
tically unknown  un- 
til the  indefatigable 
German,  Hans 
Schomburgk,  a  n 

agent  of  Carl  Ha- 
genbeck,  of  Ham- 
burg, hunted  the 
animal  to  its  lair  in 
the  jungles  of  Li- 
beria, and  in  captur- 
ing five  individuals 
learned  somewhat  of 
their  habits.  Its 
habitat  is  apparent- 
ly restricted  to  the 
hinterland  of  Li- 
beria, where  it 
roams  restlessly 
thru  the  forests  and 
haunts  small  streams,  making- 
places  of  hollows  under  the 
banks.  This  rare  little  beast 
unknown    land    is    a    true 


UNSATISFIED  ASPIRATIONS 
Even   the  hippopotamus   of  the   Zoo   with   the  body 
of   an   overfed   dachshund   has   his    longings    for   some- 
thing higher  than   he. 


resting- 
shaded 
from  an 
is  a  true  hippopotamus, 
but  a  midget  in  size  beside  the  huge  amphi- 
bian with  which  we  are  familiar.  One  might 
make  a  dozen  of  them  out  of  the  bulky  car- 
cass of  that  old  Behemoth  Caliph,  the  mon- 
arch of  the  herd  at  the  Zoo.  The  male  of 
the  pigmy  is  fully  adult,  yet  stands  only  30 
inches  tall,  and  weighs  about  420  pounds, 
while  the  others,  less  mature,  are  far  small- 
er. In  addition  to  this  great  disparity  in 
size,  the  pigmy  differs  from  the  ordinary 
hippo  in  many  features.  Its  legs  are  longer 


and  more  slender,  its  tail  much  longer  in 
proportion,  the  head  is  smaller,  and  there 
is  but  one  pair  of  tusks  (canines)  in  the 
lower  jaw.  That  this  animal  is  mainly  ter- 
restrial in  its  manner  of  life  is  indicated 
by  the  more  forward  and  lateral  position  of 
the  eyes,  whereas  in  the  great  river-horse 

they  "pop"  out  of 
the  top  of  the  face, 
so  that  "as  the  beast 
swims  submerged, 
as  is  its  custom,  only 
the  elevated  nostrils 
and  eyes  "like  two 
shiny  glass  mar- 
bles," as  Dr.  Horna- 
day  expresses  it,  ap- 
pear above  the  sur- 
face. These  precious 
strangers  are  con- 
tented and  thriving 
in  their  quarters  in 
the  elephant  house, 
in  company  with  the 
pigmy  elephant  and 
other  interesting 
African  quadrupeds 
steadily  disappear- 
ing from  that  con- 
tinent in  its  rapid 
exploitation.  The 
two  younger  ones 
are  very  docile  and 
friendly,  but  the  old 
bull,  whose  portrait 
is  here  given,  is  in- 
clined to  be  irascible 
and  even  vicious. 
His  cage  and  tank  are  so  near  the 
pen  of  the  gigantic  African  elephant  that 
the  two  constantly  exchange  amicable  greet- 
ings. It  is  amusing  to  watch  these  courte- 
sies, when  the  elephant  stretches  his  trunk 
out  to  the  netting  where  the  little  hippo  is 
waiting  to  greet  its  investigating  tip  with 
a  polite  tongue.  Who  knows  what  subtle 
meanings  and  memories  of  the  tropical  jun- 
gle they  communicate  in  these  mute  touch- 
ings  of  noses?  Do  they  chuckle  over  their 
knowledge  of  other  secrets  of  animal  life 
yet  hidden  under  the  leafy  curtain  of  that 
mysterious  land  still  so  dark  to  the  natural- 
ist? 
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Rotation  of    Diet 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
more  than  30,000  new  vegetables  and  fruits 
imported  for  testing  in  this  country;  and 
already  a  very  large  part  of  these  have  be- 
come acclimated  and  adjusted  to  the  soils 
of  different  parts  of  this  country.  The  In- 
dependent recently  noticed  the  dasheen,  as 
a  possible  substitute  for  the  potato,  or  au 
least  supplementary  to  that  important 
tuber.  It  looks  like  a  striped  potato,  a  trifle 
hairy. and  rough.  It  can  be  boiled  or  baked 
or  fried,  and  makes  a  splendid  stuffing  for 
meat.  It  has  a  nutty  flavor  something  like 
a  chestnut,  which  will  add  greatly  to  its 
culinary  value.  It  can  be  relied  upon  for 
400  to  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  One  of  the 
very  earliest  of  these  new  vegetables  to 
come  into  use  is  the  petsai,  reaching  us  from 
China.  It  is  nothing  more  than  what  the 
housewives  call  "greens";  but  it  is  ahead  of 
anything  else  of  the  kind  in  our  gardens. 
It  runs  up  tall  leaf  stalks,  something  like 
the  stem  of  a  beet  leaf,  or  Swiss  chard,  and 
something  also  like  a  cabbage  stem.  It  is 
said  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  delicious. 
The  tungshu  nut  also  comes  from  China; 
looking  something  like  an  onion  and  pretty 
likely  to  win  its  way  to  great  popularity.  It 
has  a  delicious  flavor,  is  very  nutritive,  and 
can  be  grown  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  list 
is  a  long  one,  at  any  rate,  and  our  bill  of 
fare  for  the  common  man's  table  is  being 
enormously  enlarged.  It  will  cost  no  more 
to  grow  these  things  in  our  gardens,  and  in 
many  cases  will  displace  coarse  and  indi- 
gestible vegetables.  Mr.  Fairchild,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  plant  importation  bureau, 
insists  that  the  human  appetite  needs  rota- 
tion of  food  a  good  deal  as  the  soil  needs 
rotation  of  crops.  Both  of  these  ends  are 
accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  some  of 
the  better  importations. 

The  Pigmy  Myth 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  peoples  of 
small  stature,  the  less  they  seem  to  be 
handicapped  by  the  mere  matter  of  size. 
During  the  recent  expedition  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  an  exploring  party  under 
Drs.  Schultze  and  Milbraed  encountered  in 
Southeastern  Kamerun  tribes  of  pigmies, 
some  of  whom  spoke  the  prevailing  Bantu 
dialect,  while  others  spoke  a  different  lan- 
guage from  any  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
They  were  found  engaged  in  an  occupation 
which  seemed  singularly  inappropriate  to 
their  physique.  Far  from  seeking  their 
quarry  among  "rats  and  mice  and  such 
small  deer,"  their  quest  is  the  elephant,  and 
they  seek  him  not  with  traps  and  pitfalls, 
but  openly  and  boldly  and  with  thrusting 
spears. 


It  would  be  amusing  if  some  one  would 
get  together  the  immemorial  illusions  in  re- 
gard to  pigmies  which  have  persisted  al- 
most down  to  our  day.  The  ancients  un- 
doubtedly knew  actual  pigmies,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  their  imaginations  from  run- 
ning riot  whenever  the  subject  occurred  to 
their  minds.  Travelers  no  doubt  ran  across 
tribes  whose  average  hight  was  4  feet  or 
less,  and  travelers'  tales  would  no  doubt  cut 
off  a  foot  or  two.  Poetic  license  and  liter- 
ary emphasis  disposed  of  another  foot;  and 
there  are  numberless  references  in  ancient 
literature  to  a  race  of  beings  only  a  few 
inches  high. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Juvenal  which  used 
greatly  to  scandalize  the  old  commentators, 
because  it  referred  to  the  "curved  talons" 
of  cranes.  The  fact  that  Juvenal  in  this  pas- 
sage represented  the  cranes  as  carrying  off 
in  their  curved  talons  men  a  foot  high  did 
not  scandalize  anyone — not  at  least  till  our 
more  skeptical  times.  They  were  quite  sure 
that  cranes  could  not  have  curved  talons, 
but  they  were  not  sure  that  men  could  not 
be  only  a  foot  high.  The  authority  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  fact  was  too  impressive. 
Gifford  thus  translates  the  passage: 

— while   pouncing  on   their  prey 
.  The    victor   cranes    descend,    and,    clamoring    bear 
The    wriggling   mannikins    aloft   in   air. 

But  Gifford,  like  all  other  English  trans- 
lators, from  Dryden  and  Chapman  down  to 
the  present  day,  always  perverts  Juvenal. 
Juvenal  merely  remarked  in  a  calm  and 
matter  of  fact  way  that  the  little  man,  be- 
ing unequal  to  the  contest,  was  carried  off 
by  the  angry  crane  in  his  curved  talons. 
Later  Juvenal  added  that  while  Romans 
might  be  surprised  if  they  saw  such  a  thing 
and  might  laugh  at  it,  people  in  that  coun- 
try took  it  seriously  because  all  the  rest  of 
them  were  only  a  foot  high. 

The  Newest  Trolley  Car 

In  our  larger  cities  the  problem  of  traffic 
congestion  in  the  evening  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion. In  an  effort  toward  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Com- 
pany began  to  give  the  matter  of  double 
deck  cars  consideration  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  prove  a  benefit.  Every  type  of  double 
deck  car  commercially  known  prior  to  this 
time,  while  offering  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  seating  capacity  in  a  relatively  small 
space,  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  ex- 
ceptionally slow  entrance  and  exit  arrange- 
ments. In  the  hope  that  this  difficulty  might 
in  some  measure  be  removed,  the  Pittsburgh 
Railways  Company  began  to  experiment 
and  finally  hit  upon  the  present  car,  No. 
6000,  which  was  constructed  in  its  shops 
and  placed  in  operation  on  the  streets  of 
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Pittsburgh  on  August  4  last.  The  general 
dimensions  of  this  car  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  all,  48  feet ;  width,  7  feet ;  hight  ove  r 
rail,  14  feet ;  distance  between  bolster  centers,  25 
feet.  Wheel,  base  of  trucks,  4  feet  4  inches ;  hight 
of  main  deck  of  car  over  rail,  30  feet;  hight  of  floor 
of  second  deck  above  rail,  7  feet  6  inches ;  hight  o  E 
floor  of  center  portion  above  rail,  17  feet.  Estimate;! 
weight  of  car,  27,000  pounds.  Seating  capacity  of  car 
on  the  basis  of  allowing  17  inches  per  passenger  on 
all  longitudinal  and  cross  seats,  112.  Total  capacity 
of  car,  225  passengers. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  car  is  the  de- 
sign and  arrangement  of  the  entrance  and 
exits,  which  are  extremely  novel,  since  the 
design  not  only  separates  the  boarding  pas- 
sengers from  the  alighting  passengers  on 
the  street,  but  separates  the  entering  and 
leaving  passengers  within  the  car. 

There  is  a  stairway  for  the  passengers 
entering    the    upper    deck    and    a    separate 


The  car  herein  described  has  been  run- 
ning continuously  in  service  since  its  first 
trip  on  August  4  last,  and  according  to 
P.  N.  Jones,  general  superintendent,  almost 
daily  observations  have  been  made  of  the 
time  required  for  passengers  to  board  and 
alight,  and  the  reports  of  these  tests  show 
a  surprisingly  short  time  consumed.  The 
proof  of  the  proposition,  however,  is  that  in 
its  daily  service  this  train,  consisting  of  a 
motor  car  and  the  double  deck  trail  car,  has 
always  kept  its.  place  in  the  schedule.  The 
car  is  operating  on  a  line  which  has  a 
schedule  speed  of  10.24  miles  per  hour,  with 
an  average  of  seven  stops  per  mile.  The 
three  principal  features  contributing  to  the 
successful  operation  of  this  car  in  a  sched- 
ule much  faster  than  the  ordinary  city  sur- 
face   car   schedule    are    the    novel    entrance 
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AN   URBAN    STREET-CAR    TRAIN 
A    distinct   advance  toward   the  solution   of  a  difficult   transportation    problem. 


stairway  for  passengers  leaving  the  upper 
deck.  A  passenger  boarding  the  car  finds 
himself  immediately  at  the  landing  leading 
to  the  upper  deck  or  to  the  passageways 
leading  to  the  seating  compartments  on  the 
lower  deck. 

A  passenger  leaving  the  upper  deck  and 
going  down  the  exit  stairway  finds  himself 
at  the  exit  door  ready  to  leave  the  car  in 
one  step.  This  extremely  novel  entrance  and 
exit  arrangement  removes,  it  is  believed,  the 
principal  objection  to  the  use  of  a  double 
deck  street  car,  that  difficulty  being  the 
long  time  required  to  take  on  and  discharge 
passengers. 

A  study  of  the  plans  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  feet  of  a  passenger  taking  a  seat 
on  the  upper  deck  are  only  40  inches  higher 
than  the  feet  of  a  passenger  in  a  seat  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  majority  of  modern 
types  of  double  truck  motor  cars,  and  the 
greatest  distance  necessarily  traveled  from 
the  entrance  door  to  any  seat  in  the  car, 
either  on  the  upper  or  lower  decks,  is  22 
feet,  or  no  more  than  is  required  on  the 
modern  type  of  single  deck  car. 


and  exit  stairway  arrangements,  as  well  as 
the  combined  sliding  and  swinging  door  de- 
vice, and  low  trucks. 

Spotted  Negroes 

A  most  interesting  case  of  spotted  negroes 
has  recently  been  reported  in  the  American 
Naturalist  by  Mr.  Q.  I.  Simpson  and  Prof. 
W.  E.  Castle.  The  "piebald"  negroes  have 
white  areas  on  the  body  which  are  entirely 
lacking  in  pigment.  In  general  the  white 
areas  are  on  the  same  parts  of  the  body  in 
all  cases,  altho  there  are  individual  differ- 
ences as  to  the  extent.  In  some  of  the  cases 
the  white  area  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
pigmented  spots.  In  others  there  is  a  scat- 
tering of  larger  or  smaller  patches  of  pig- 
ment over  the  white  area.  Apparently  all 
cases  have  a  white  region  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  where  the  hair  is  also  affected,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  white  topknot.  The 
white  area  extends  down  the  middle  of  the 
face,  out  upon  the  chest  and  upper  arms, 
and  down  upon  the  torso  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  knees.  It  also  extends  around  on  the 
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sides  and  back  of  the  body,  but  never  as  far 
as  the  spinal  column. 

These  spotted  negroes,  of  whom  there  are 
two  generations,  are  all  descended  from  a 
spotted  woman  who  was  born  in  1858  of 
normally  colored  parents.  It  is  clearly  a 
case  of  Mendelian  inheritance,  the  spotted 


Panama's  Big  Gun 
The  biggest  gun  in  the  world  is  appro- 
priately designed  to  guard  the  biggest  canal 
in  the  world  and  both  are  the  property  and 
handiwork  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. This  enormous  engine  of  death  and 
destruction  is  a  16  inch  breech-loading  rifle, 


MAY    IT    NEVER    BE    FIRED! 
The  Biggest   Gun  in  the  World  to   Guard  the  Biggest   Canal. 


pattern  being  dominant  to  the  unspotted. 
The  spotted  individuals  are  heterozygous 
for  this  "piebald"  condition.  By  this  is 
meant  that,  since  one  parent  was  normal 
and  the  other  spotted,  the  offspring  pos- 
sessed a  single  "dose"  of  the  spotted  char- 
acter. If  both  parents  had  been  spotted  then 
the  offspring  would  have  possessed  a  double 
"dose"  and  be  termed  homozygous  (in 
hereditary  parlance)  for  this  condition. 
The  heterozygous  individuals  mating  with 
normal  individuals  should  produce,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mendelian  laws  of  inheritance, 
equal  numbers  of  spotted  and  unspotted 
children.  This  is  what  the  pedigrees  of  this 
family  show. 

A  number  of  these  spotted  individuals  are 
in  "dime  museums,"  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  All  of  the  fifteen  chil- 
dren born  from  the  first  spotted  mother  are 
still  living,  which  proves  the  stock  to  be 
healthy  and  strong.  Since  their  condition 
has  an  earning  capacity  it  seems  likely  that 
the  race  will  not  die  out.  The  authors  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  the  result  would  be  in  case 
two  negroes  not  closely  related  but  bearing 
the  spotted  character  should  marry  and  pro- 
duce offspring.  Some  of  the  offspring  proba- 
bly would  resemble  "black-eyed  whites," 
such  as  occur  in  animals.  That  is,  they 
would  have  snow  white  skin  and  hair,  but 
colored  eyes.  Or  the  individuals  might  have 
spotted  areas  as  their  parents,  but  with  the 
pigmented  areas  more  reduced. 


and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  gigan- 
tic weapons  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
build  for  seacoast  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  total  length  of  this  gun  is  49  feet 
2.9  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  the  rear  por- 
tion of  60  inches,  the  forward  part  tapering 
from  this  diameter  to  28  inches  at  the  muz- 
zle. The  length  of  the  main  bore  is  37  feet 
4.5  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  16  inches. 
The  cylindrical  part  of  the  powder  chamber 
is  7  feet  5  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of 
18.9  inches,  and  if  smokeless  powder  is  used 
it  will  require  576  pounds  for  a  single 
charge,  while  if  old  powder  is  used  1176 
pounds  will  be  necessary. 

The  range  and  energy  of  this  gun  are  far 
ahead  of  any  other  of  the  large  caliber 
guns  in  existence.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
a  maximum  powder  pressure  of  between 
37,000  and  38,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
it  will  throw  a  projectile  weighing  2370 
pounds  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2300  feet 
per  second,  developing  a  muzzle  energy  of 
88,000  foot-tons. 

The  projectile  of  the  gun  measures -5  feet 
4  inches  in  length  and  has  a  penetrating 
force  in  steel  at  the  muzzle  of  42.3  inches. 
The  most  marvelous  feature  of  this  death- 
dealing  contrivance  is  its  range,  which  is 
21  miles. 

Major  James  M.  Ingalls,  Fifth  United 
States  Artillery,  has  prepared  a  firing  table 
which  shows  that  this  gun  may  create  all 
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kinds  of  havoc  21  miles  away  with  the 
proper  angle  of  elevation.  The  trajectory 
of  the  projectile  shows  that  in  ranging  this 
score  of  miles  the  shell  would  reach  an  ele- 
vation of  about  30,500  feet.  This  is  far 
greater  than  the  maximum  of  any  other  gun 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Krupp  gun's  greatest  exploit  was  a 
range  of  12  ^  miles,  which  was  obtained  in 
the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor,  and 
the  greatest  hight  reached  by  the  Krupp 
shell  was  22,000  feet.  If  Mount  Blanc  were 
placed  on  top  of  Pike's  Peak  the  projectile 
of  this  16  inch  gun  would  clear  the  com- 
bined hights  with  more  than  the  hight  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  or  590  feet,  to 
spare. 

The  total  weight  of  this  American  mon- 
ster is  130  tons.  What  would  happen  to  a 
vessel  hit  by  one  of  its  projectiles  is  beyond 
the  power  of  description.  The  probabilities 
are  that  there  would  be  no  splinter  left  of 
sufficient  size  to  tell  whether  the  wreck  had 
been  a  fishing  smack  or  a  battleship. 

Wars  and  Rumors  of  War 

The  incumbency  of  the  Elysee  Palace, 
which  is  the  Parisian  White  House,  is  to- 
day of  more  than  usual  significance  from 


the  French  point  of  view.  The  President  of 
the  greatest  European  republic,  like  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is,  nomi- 
nally, commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  While  the  presidency  has  been  held 
by  well-meaning  nobodies,  this  part  of  the 
executive's  duties  has  been  lost  sight  of,  as 
have  other  of  his  prerogatives;  but  with  a 
strong  man  in  office,  in  the  person  of  Ray- 
mond Poincare,  and  with  a  troubling  pre- 
sentiment of  breakers  ahead,  a  presentiment 
decidedly  vague,  yet  sharpened  by  Ger- 
many's planning  to  spend  $500,000,000  on 
her  military  establishment  during  the  next 
year,  everyone  is  coming  to  think  of  the 
President  of  the  third  Republic  as  a  poten- 
tial war  President. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  nothing  worse 
than  excessive  payments  on  new  war  equip- 
ment, and  the  increase  of  the  term  of  mili- 
tary service  in  France  from  two  to  three 
years  (three  years  having  been  the  term 
until  recently,  when  it  was  reduced),  will 
be  the  only  distressing  incidents  of  the  new 
Presidency.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
population  in  the  face  of  increased  taxes 
in  money  and  conscription  proves  that 
patriotism  is  not  dead  in  that  country,  and 
that  the  Socialist  ideal  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely  permeated   society;    it   shows,   also, 


THE  LEADERS  OF  FRANCE 
Raymond  Poincare,  the  newly  elected  President,  is  the  central  figure  in  the  first  row.  The  photograph 
was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  official  call  upon  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Paris.  The  other  figures  in  the  first  row,  from  left  to  right,  include  Emile  Loubet,  an  ex- 
President  ;  Armand  Fallieres,  M.  Loubet's  successor  and  M.  Poincare's  predecessor,  and,  standing  to  the 
right  of  M.  Poincare,  Paul  Deschanel,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Just  behind  the  new  President 
stands  Aristide  Briand,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the  left,  behind  M.  Fallieres,  Antonin  Dubost, 
President    of    the    Senate. 
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that  the  people  regard  the  international 
situation  as  indubitably  grave.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  Government  has 
secret  information  of  plans  by  Germany  for 
an  attack — an  attack  in  which  Germany's 
allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  would  share.  If 
such  a  deplorable  event  took  place,  Russia 
would  inevitably  come  to  the  assistance  of 
her  ally,  and  so  might  Great  Britain,  tho 
Great  Britain  has  only  an  "understanding" 
with  France,  so  far  as  is  publicly  known', 
and  no  defensive  and  offensive  treaty. 
Moreover,  England  does  not  fight  first-class 
Powers  unless  she  is  obliged  to  do  so;  and 
perhaps  the  feeling  on  the  British  side  of 
the  channel  is  a  little  less  positively  French 
than  it  was  before  the  service  of  one  Cail- 
laux  as  French  Premier,  M.  Caillaux  serv- 
ing as  M.  Poincare's  predecessor  in  that 
office,  and  apparently  betraying  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  to  Germany,  and  in- 
directly risking  those  of  France's  friend  the 
Briton,  all  in  the  interest  of  his  own  pock- 
etbook. 

The  commercial  side  of  modern  wars  and 
rumors  of  war  is  prominent  today.  As 
usual,  the  German  armor  plate  and  gun 
makers  are  held  responsible  for  the  appal- 
ling increases  in  the  German  armament  now 
contemplated;  and  the  preparations  of 
France,  Russia,  and  the  other  Powers  are 
all  made  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the  Ger- 
man augmentations.  A  spirit  of  unrest  has 
prevailed  all  over  Europe  since  the  aston- 
ishing success  of  the  Balkan  allies  in  the 
Turkish  war.  The  balance  of  power  has 
been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  events  in 
Southeastern  Europe:  for  the  Balkan 
States  hate  Austria  (Germany's  ally)  like 
deadly  poison,  and  are  Slavic  in  part,  and 
certainly  Russian  in  their  general  sympa- 
thies. Now  that  these  Balkan  nations  have 
proved  their  mettle,  these  sentiments  can 
no  longer  be  ignored. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  expecting  that 
a  general  war  will  result  from  all  this.  It 
is  a  favorite  diversion  of  the  European 
press,  this  discussion  of  the  inevitable  con- 
flict; and  the  present  situation  is  in  most 
respects  no  more  threatening  than  several 
others  in  late  years,  which  have,  according 
to  that  press,  shaken  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  peace. 

Artificial      Diamonds 

Moissan's  method  of  making  tiny  dia- 
monds by  melting  carbon  in  a  mass  of  iron, 
which  was  then  suddenly  cooled,  producing 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  still  molten  in- 
terior to  crystallize  some  carbon,  is  well 
known.  In  the  last  year  or  two  a  new 
method  has  been  developed  by  von  Bolton. 
He  discovered  that  hydrocarbons  were  re- 


duced by  sodium  amalgam  to  carbon  and 
obtained  this  carbon  in  a  form  suspiciously 
like  diamonds.  The  problem  was  to  secure 
larger  crystals  for  identification.  Since 
crystals  tend  to  grow  on  crystals  previously 
formed,  von  Bolton  decided  to  use  some 
diamond  nest  eggs.  Accordingly  he  passed 
moist  illuminating  gas  for  a  month  thru  a 
tube  containing  14  per  cent  sodium  amal- 
gam and  lined  with  a  very  fine  suspension 
of  diamond  dust  in  water  glass.  The  tube 
was  kept  at  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
Under  the  microscope  minute  crystals  could 
be  clearly  seen,  and  they  showed  all  the 
properties  of  true  diamonds. 

Huerta  and  the   Rebels  in  Mexico 

Huerta's  Government  made  no  progress 
last  week  in  the  work  of  subduing  the 
rebels.  Thruout  the  northern  States,  and 
especially  at  points  near  the  boundary,  his 
opponents  were  active  and  as  a  rule  suc- 
cessful, altho  Governor  Carranza,  nominally 
their  leader,  was  hard  pressed  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  border  district.  Sonora  was 
wholly  under  rebel  control,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  revolt  had  been  organized  in  nine 
States.  On  the  10th  the  rebels  captured 
Nacozari,  and  two  days  later,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  they  defeated  the  garrison  at 
Nogales,  which  is  separated  from  the  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Arizona  by  a  street. 
There  an  American  cavalryman  was 
wounded  by  a  rebel  bullet,  and  at  once  the 
American  commander  ordered  the  opposing 
factions  to  cease  firing.  The  Federals  soon 
afterward  crossed  the  line  and  surrendered 
to  him.  The  series  of  rebel  victories  was 
broken  by  a  defeat  at  Parral,  in  Chihuahua, 
and  by  another  near  Naco,  on  the  border, 
where  General  Ojeda  overcame  a  rebel  force 
largely  exceeding  his  own.  But  it  was  ex- 
pected that  eventually  Ojeda  must  yield,  as 
it  was  said  that  there  were  8000  armed 
rebels  in  the  north.  The  State  of  Sinaloa 
officially  repudiated  Huerta.  Orozco  arrived 
at  the  capital,  having  accepted  Huerta's 
rule,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  negotiate 
with  Zapata. 

The  widow  and  the  mother  of  the  late 
President  Madero,  with  several  relatives, 
arrived  last  week  in  New  York,  where 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Madero  family 
are  now  living.  It  is  said  that  the  reports 
about  the  brutal  treatment  and  mutilation 
of  the  late  President,  his  brother,  Gustavo, 
and  the  Vice-President,  have  been  verified 
by  American  secret  service  agents.  Much 
has  been  printed  about  an  official  dispatch 
in  which  Secretary  Bryan  commended  Am- 
bassador Wilson.  It  appears  to  have  been 
signed  perfunctorily  by  Mr.  Bryan,  imme- 
diately after  he  entered  the  Cabinet.  The 
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American  clergymen  at  the  Mexican  capi- 
tal have  signed  a  statement  praising  the 
Ambassador  and  deploring  hostile  criticism 
of  his  conduct  in  certain  American  news- 
papers. President  Wilson's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Mexico  continues  to  be  like  that  of 
his  predecessor. 

The  Coining  Session  of  Congress 

It  was  decided  last  week  that  the  special 
session  of  Congress  should  begin  on  April 
7,  as  the  tariff  bills  would  not  be  ready  at 
an  earlier  date.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  under- 
stood, thinks  that  the  work  of  the  session 
should  be  confined  to  tariff  revision,  but 
he  may  speak  of  currency  reform  in  his 
first  message.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  that  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress should  not  be  diverted  from  the  tariff 
by  a  currency  debate.  Mr.  Bryan  does  not 
wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Underwood,  the 
House  leader,  as  to  parts  of  the  tariff.  This 
was  shown  some  time  ago.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  not,  it  is  said,  attempt  to 
interfere.  At  the  President's  invitation, 
Senator  La  Follette  has  had  an  interview 
with  him  at  the  White  House,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Democrats  have  reason  to 
expect  some  aid  from  the  Senator. 

On  the  13th,  the  Democrats  formally  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Senate,  making  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  president  pro  tern.,  and 
electing  a  secretary  and  other  executive 
officers.  The  election  of  Mr.  Hollis  in  New 
Hampshire  gives  the  Democrats  fifty  mem- 
bers. There  are  forty-four  Republicans,  and 
two  vacant  seats  to  be  filled.  The  Demo- 
cratic caucus  committee  has  made  assign- 
ments to  the  committees,  which  include  a 
new  one,  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  will  be  chairman  of 
this.  As  Mr.  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina, 
was  regarded  as  too  conservative  concern- 
ing the  tariff,  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude 
him  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the 
rule  of  seniority,  but  he  threatened  to  re- 
sign from  the  Senate,  and  the  place  was 
given  to  him.  Mr.  Tillman  was  entitled  to 
be  made  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  his  wishes  were  not  respect- 
ed, and  Mr.  Martin  has  that  place.  Mr. 
O'Gorman,  who  approves  exemption  of  our 
coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of 
Panama  Canal  tolls,  is  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals.  Re- 
ports sent  to  the  Senate  show  that  thirty- 
one  of  the  required  thirty-six  States  have 
ratified  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  direct  election  of  Senators.  It  is 
expected  that  five  will  be  added  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year. 


Fifty  Years  Ago 

From   Zi)C  flndepenDent,    March  19,  1863 

EMIGRATION   OF  LANCASHIRE   OPERATIVES 

This  paper  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
recommend  a  wholesale  emigration  of  the 
starving  operatives  of  Lancashire  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  best  if  not  the  only 
adequate  remedy  in  the  case.  .  .  .  One 
important  point  has  begun  to  be  gained,  by 
the  conviction  which  we  find  already  spread- 
ing in  England,  that  emigration  is  the  only 
effectual  remedy.  The  "ninety-days  theory" 
that  the'  Civil  War  in  this  country  would  be 
ended  in  three  or  six  months,  and  that  then 
the  organization  of  Southern  society  for 
growing  cotton  by  slave  labor  would  be  re- 
stored as  it  was,  has  begun  to  be  rejected 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  evil  effects 
of  supporting  a  large  population  in  idleness 
are  becoming  apparent,  and  will  soon  affect 
the  springs  of  charity  from  which  the 
means  of  doing  it  have  been  drawn.  A 
writer  in  The  London  Patriot  says: 

"The  true  remedy  is  to  assist  these  people 
to  go  to  countries  where  their  labor  is  want- 
ed, where  they  will  add  to  our  strength  and 
trade.  Our  colonies  are  crying  out  for  popu- 
lation, and  we  are  most  inconveniently 
crowded  at  home.  Employers  in  the  north 
are  no  doubt  against  such  a  movement;  but 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  keep  a  large 
population  at  starvation  point  for  their 
convenience." 

.  .  .  The  Emigrant  Aid  Society  is 
ready  to  be  formed  as  soon  as  intelligence 
from  England  shall  seem  to  justify  it.  But 
we  cannot  go  to  England  to  bring  the  Eng- 
lish people  here,  because  of  the  English- 
built  pirate  ships  which  throng  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and.  destroy  every  American  ship 
they  meet. 

Disestablishment  of  the  English  Church 
in  Wales 

The  bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  5,  and 
promptly  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  the  second  great  measure — next  after 
Home  Rule — that  is  expected  to  become  law 
thru  the  operation  of  the  Lords  Veto  Act 
of  1911.  Like  the  Home  Rule  bill,  it  was 
passed  in  the  long  drawn  out  session  of 
1912,  which  only  came  to  an  end  on  March 
7.  It  is  planned  to  pass  it  again  early  in 
the  present  session,  which  began  after  an 
interval  of  only  a  few  days  after  proroga- 
tion, and,  altho  it  may  be  rejected  a  second 
time  by  the  Lords,  it  can  become  law  with- 
out their  consent  early  in  1914. 
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The  English  Church  has  never  recognized 
the  separate  nationality  of  Wales,  and  the 
four  dioceses  into  which  Wales  is  divided 
form  part  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 
The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
change  in  this  respect,  and  it  also  secures 
to  the  Anglican  Church  all  the  cathedrals, 
church  fabrics  and  parsonages  which  have 
hitherto  belonged  to  it.  There  was  strong 
effort  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
retain  also  the  glebe  lands,  but  this  was  de- 
feated by  the  smallest  Government  major- 
ity mustered  on  the  bill.  The  total  income 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  in  1906 — the  year 
for  which  the  figures  were  quoted  by  Mr. 
McKenna  when  he  introduced  the  Dises- 
tablishment bill  on  April  23— was  $2,730,- 
000,  of  which  $1,480,000  was  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  pew  rents,  and  pay- 
ments for  christenings,  marriages  and 
burials.  The  income  from  endowments — 
tithes  and  land — was  $1,300,000,  and  by  the 
bill,  as  finally  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, $600,000  was  left  unconditionally  in. 
the  possession  of  the  Church.  In  addition, 
the  salaries  of  all  present  incumbents  are 
to  be  kept  at  their  present  level  out  of  the 
remaining  endowments  —  a  charge  that 
leaves  at  the  present  time  only  $260,000  out 
of  the  endowments  which  Wales  claims  as 
national  property  for  national  uses.  Even- 


tually, as  the  present  incumbents  pass  away, 
about  $700,000  a  year  will  become  available. 
Of  this  $133,500  is  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Wales,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  county  councils  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  Church  property  or  the  tithed 
lands  are  -situated. 

The  case  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  as  distinct  from  the  case 
for  disestablishment  in  England,  is  that  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Wales  is  the  church  of 
a  small  minority.  There  are  about  2,000,000 
people  in  Wales.  The  Nonconformist 
churches — Congregational  and  Methodist — 
provide  sittings  in  their  churches  for  1,900,- 
000 ;  while  the  Anglican  Church  has  sittings 
only  for  less  than  500,000.  Moreover,  the 
Anglican  churches  draw  few  people  in  pro- 
portion to  their  seating  capacity,  and  there 
are  several  districts  where  the  endowments 
work  out  at  more  than  $40  a  year  for  each 
one  of  the  church  members  attending  the 
Established  Church.  Practically  all  the  prop- 
erty that  reverts  to  the  nation  was  bestowed 
on  the  Church  in  the  days  before  the  Re- 
formation, when  it  was  truly  a  national 
Church,  and  it  is  the  claim  of  the  Welsh 
people  that  this  property  does  not  belong  of 
right  to  an  alien  Church  which  has  the  ad- 
herence of  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
people. 


They're  Hanging  of  the  Cubists  in  the  Morning 

"What  are  the  Cubists  painting  for?"  said  Critics-on-Parade. 

"Can't  make  it  out,  can't  make  it  out,"  the  Art  Reporter  said. 

"What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so  white?"  said  Critics-on-Parade. 

"I'm  dreading  what  I've  got  to  watch,"  the  Art  Reporter  said: 
For  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists,  you  can  see  the  colors  gay, 
Green  pyramids  and  yellow  squares,  they're  hanging  them  today, 
'Twould  make  you  burst  your  buttons  off,  the  things  the  people  say. 
And  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists  in  the  morning. 

"What  makes  the  rear  rank  breathe  so  hard,"  said  Critics-on-Parade. 
"He  thinks  they're  sold!  He  thinks  they're  sold,"  the  Art  Reporter  said. 
"What  made  that  front-rank  man  fall  down?"  said  Critics-on-Parade. 
"That  purple  sun,  that  purple  sun,"  the  Art  Reporter  said. 

They  are  hanging  of  the  Cubists,  and  the  crowds  are  marching  round, 

They've  halted  by  what  seems  to  be  a  Brainstorm  done  in  brown; 

And  they'll  swear  in  half  a  minute  that  they've  hung  it  upside  down. 

Oh,  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists  in  the  morning! 

"What's  that  so  black  against  the  sun?"  said  Critics-on-Parade. 

"They  say  it  is  a  flight  of  stairs,"  the  Art  Reporter  said. 

"What's  all  that  wreckage  overhead?"  said  Critics-on-Parade, 

"A  'cubic'  nude  is  passing  down,"  the  Art  Reporter  said. 

For  they've  finished  with  the  Cubists,  you  can  feel  your  hair's  turned  gray, 
The  visitors  are  in  column,  and  they're  marching  them  away, 
Ho !  the  nervous  ones  are  shaking,  and  they'll  want  their  beer  today, 
After  viewing  of  the  Cubists  in  the  morning! 

— Edwin  W.   Goodwin. 
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IX — An   Adman's  Spring  Song 


It  is  now  a  good  season  to  think  a  little 
about  the  ethics  of  advertising,  just  as  the 
spring  is  reminding  us  that  Nature  is  put- 
ting on  her  new  dress,  and  as  those  best 
products  of  Nature,  the  ladies,  are  putting 
themselves  forth  in  spotless  and  radiant 
spring  raiment.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and 
profitable  employment  for  advertising  men, 
this  sitting  down  to  take  account  of  stock. 
It  is  most  inspiriting — to  look  the  field  over 
and  note  the  great  and  vital  differences 
that  have  come  into  the  record  during  the 
past  five  years;  yes,  during  the  past  two 
years. 

While  there  has  come  into  advertising 
much  that  is  for  the  best  and  highest  good 
of  business  in  general,  and  of  general  ethics 
also,  there  is,  of  course,  the  speck  in  the 
ointment.  There  has  come  to  be  almost  too 
much  protest  against  forms  of  bad  adver- 
tising, and  a  certain  smugness  that  is  not 
nice.  It  became  the  fashion  to  talk  much 
about  honesty  in  advertising  some  two  or 
three  years  ago;  and  it  is  now  apparent 
that  some  of  the  talk  was  (and  is)  just 
talk.  There  is  a  great  deal  being  claimed 
for  this  or  that  medium,  or  this .  or  that 
commodity,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  so 
good  that  butter  will  not  melt  in  their 
mouths,  to  indulge  in  a  figure  of  speech 
that  is  peculiarly  inapropos.  The  stuff  about 
guaranteeing  the  advertising  appearing  in 
certain  periodicals  is  just  advertising,  noth- 
ing more;  like  the  famous  guarantee  of  a 
certain  line  of  hosiery,  it  is  for  the  con- 
sumption of  those  who  are  determined  to 
be  unsophisticated. 

But  there  is  also  the  genuine  dreamer  of 
dreams  about  advertising  whose  dreams  are 
based  upon  a  stratum  of  real  facts  that  is 
growing  more  extensive  and  more  solid 
every  month.  This  man  looks  into  the  past 
and  compares  it  with  the  present,  and  is 
comforted.  He  has  a  right  to  be.  He  is  of 
the  elect  of  the  earth,  because  he  is  able 
to  find  in  this  age  and  generation  so  much 
that  exalts  his  soul. 

"I  see  that  advertising  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  means  of  selling  business  honor," 
he  muses,  or  remarks  into  the  ear  of  a 
sympathetic  friend.  "It  is  putting  good 
faith  on  the  market.  Why,  just 'think  what 
advertising  was  only  a  few  years  ago !  Then 
it  was  keyed  to  catch  suckers.  Then  nobody 
pretended  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
welfare  of  the  buyer.  It  was  caveat  emptor 


for  everybody.  Not  only  that :  It  was  worse. 
It  was  the  effort  to  deny  to  readers  the 
privilege  of  looking  out  for  their  own  in- 
terests. The  person  who  trusted  his  inter- 
ests to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  advertise- 
ment deserved  to  be  'done,'  and  more  often 
than  not  he  was. 

"Now  how  is  it?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  advertising 
that  is  really  fraudulent,  and  but  a  small 
proportion  that  is  consciously  deceptive. 
And  the  virtue  that  now  shines  out  of  ad- 
vertising is  not  a  calculated  virtue — not  all 
of  it,  at  least.  Much  of  it  is  for  revenue 
only,  but  has  some  negative  merit  at  that. 
Let  a  man  be  honest  and  there  is  less  thiev- 
ery, even  if  he  is  a  follower  of  that  rather 
foolish  fetish  which  says  that  'Honesty  is 
the  best  policy.'  Such  honesty  does  not  build 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  practitioner  very 
much,  nor  does  it  operate  to  diminish  the 
heedless  buyer's  honest  store  of  coin." 

These  men  are  to  be  met  everywhere  that 
advertising  men  congregate.  The  vast  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  more  business  may 
be  done  if  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  business 
guide  than  if  Caveat  Emptor  is  the  shibbo- 
leth, is  being  driven  into  the  brains  of  more 
and  more  people.  It  has  got  a  firm  hold  of 
the  imaginations  of  the  big  and  vital  ad- 
vertising men.  Is  it  not  fine  that  now  we 
are  assured  that  the  big  advertising  man 
is  he  who  banks  upon  the  broad  and  fine 
doctrine  that  it  is  better  to  treat  the  man 
to  whom  he  wishes  to  sell  like  a  brother 
rather  than  like  a  dupe? 

The  big  advertising  man  of  today  tries 
to  sell  service,  honor,  brotherhood  in  trade. 
He  has  found  that  it  is  more  profitable; 
but  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  degrade  the 
ethical  value  of  the  policy,  but  rather  to 
raise  the  practical  value  of  business.  The 
meeting  of  ethics  and  trade,  in  the  advertis- 
ing arena,  signifies  the  elevation  of  busi- 
ness, not  the  degradation  of  the  moralities. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  adver- 
tising is  surely  the  most  significant  pheno- 
menon in  business  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  given  us.  It  has  not  only  already 
radically  changed  the  character  of  adver- 
tising, but  its  influence  has  extended  into 
every  branch  of  business,  into  the  realms 
of  sociology,  ethics,  morality,  and  even  into 
religion.  It  is  a  task  for  the  most  unfet- 
tered imagination  to  dare  to  estimate  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  this  new  policy. 
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INSURANCE  WORLD 


BY  W  £  UNDERWOOD 


Failure  of  the  American  Union  Fire 

Fire  underwriters  generally  were  amazed 
early  last  week  to  learn  that  the  American 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. It  was  suspected  that  the  company 
was  in  financial  difficulties,  but  it  was  not 
thought  that  the  case  was  as  bad  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  always  indicates. 
An  examination  of  the  company's  affairs  by 
the  insurance  departments  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  had  progressed  far 
enough  to  reveal  a  state  of  serious  insol- 
vency, but  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
action  for  a  receivership  was  taken  would 
seem  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  subsequent 
investigation.  On  the  face  of  the  statements 
describing  the  conditions  in  the  American 
Union  office,  there  was  nothing  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  policyholders  could  not 
be  secured  against  serious  loss,  and  yet  that 
result  now  seems  inevitable,  even  under  the 
Insurance  Department  of  Pennsylvania  as 
liquidator  as  successor  to  the  receiver,  who 
has  resigned. 

The  departmental  examinations  show  that 
the  financial  report  as  of  date  December 
31,  1912,  sworn  to  and  put  out  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  company,  was  grossly  false. 
Instead  of  possessing  assets  of  $1,230,736, 
as  claimed,  they  are  now  found  to  be  ap- 
proximately $603,000,  plus  $456,000  uncol- 
lected premiums  which,  now  that  the  com- 
pany is  a  failure,  are  nearly  or  quite  worth- 
less. The  elimination  of  the  policies  repre- 
sented by  those  premiums  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  a  slight  reduction  in  un- 
earned premium  liability,  but  not  enough 
to  do  any  good.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
company  was  undercharged  a  total  of 
$255,000  on  its  unpaid  loss  and  unearned 
premium  accounts — $143,000  on  the  first 
and  $112,000  on  the  latter.  Instead  of  an 
unearned  premium  liability  of  $536,476, 
that  item  is  now  estimated  at  $680,000  and 
the  charge  for  unpaid  losses  should  be 
$173,000  instead  of  $60,495. 

When  the  directors  of  the  company,  most 
of  whom  probably  know  little  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  fire  insurance  business, 
learned  the  serious  condition  of  affairs, 
they  proceeded  to  remove  James  F.  Stone, 
who    is    somewhere    in    Europe,    from    the 
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presidency  and  to  adopt  measures  that 
would  result  in  raising  sufficient  additional 
money  to  discharge  all  the  company's  ob- 
ligations to  policyholders.  It  is  understood 
that  negotiations  were  under  way  with  a 
strong  New  York  company  to  assume  all  the 
outstanding  policies  and  that  the  funds 
necessary  for  this  purpose  had  been  all  but 
pledged  when  the  receivership  proposition 
was  sprung  by  some  one  on  the  inside.  It  is 
understood  that  pledges  aggregating  $188,- 
000  had  been  secured  and  that  suddenly  all 
jilans  were  altered  and  receivership  pro- 
ceedings put  thru  in  an  incredibly  short 
time. 

Calculating  on  the  data  before  us,  sup- 
plemented by  the  information  commonly 
extant  respecting  the  proposed  reinsurance 
of  the  policies  in  a  New  York  company,  we 
conclude  that  all  the  policy  liability  of  the 
American  Union  could  have  been  trans- 
ferred at  a  cost  of  about  $475,000,  net. 
There  seem  to  be  sound  assets  of  about 
$600,000,  which,  added  to  the  $200,000  the 
directors  were  about  to  raise,  would  have 
enabled  the  company  to  protect  its  policy- 
holders against  loss  of  their  unearned 
premiums  and  leave  a  balance  of  about 
$300,000  with  which  to  meet  claims  for  un- 
paid losses  and  other  major  obligations.  As 
it  is  now,  unless  the  unexpected  happens, 
the  policyholders  cannot  hope  to  escape  a 
heavy  loss. 

This  failure  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
serious  that  has  occurred  in  the  fire  insur- 
ance business  in  twenty-five  years.  It  seems 
to  be  due  to  incompetency  or  worse  on  the 
part  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  officers, 
supplemented  by  the  ignorance  and  neglect 
of  the  directorate.  The  report  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department  examiners  reveals  a  series 
of  irregularities  by  the  former  president  in 
December  of  last  year  and  January  and 
February  of  this  year  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  make  a  financial  statement  which 
on  its  face  would  represent  the  company  to 
be  solvent.  The  bank  accounts  were  juggled 
in  a  way  to  make  nothing  but  paper  do 
duty  as  cash  on  deposit. 

Here  we  'have  another  example  of  the 
impotency  of  State  supervision  of  insurance 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  policyholders 
against  injury,  and  another  illustration  of 
the  reliance  which  an  insurance  company's 
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patrons  must  repose  in  the  integrity  of 
those  composing  the  managements  of  com- 
panies. The  laws  in  force  are  sufficient  and 
efficient  if  they  are  obeyed  by  those  con- 
ducting the  companies,  or  rigorously  en- 
forced by  insurance  departments.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances  past,  State 
supervision  has  revealed,  not  prevented,  a 
failure. 

No  Compensation  Law  Yet 

Opinions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  in  a  representa- 
tive form  concentrated  at  Albany,  continue 
to  multiply  over  the  sort  of  workmen's 
compensation  measure  which  should  be 
enacted.  In  point  of  population,  commerce, 
industry  and  finance  the  first  State  in  the 
Union,  it  lags  behind  the  others  wofully  in 
this  important  matter.  Much  inferior  indus- 
trially, the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey 
grappled  the  problem  two  years  ago  and  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  should  know, 
solved  it  creditably;  in  fact,  liability  ex- 
perts freely  express  the  opinion  that  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  of  that  State 
is  the  wisest  and  most  practicable  thus  far 
enacted  by  any  of  the  States. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  been 
wrestling  with  three  bills  more  than  two 
months  and  a  fourth — intended  as  a  com- 
promise measure — is  now  before  it.  •  Time 
passes,  the  date  of  adjournment  draws  near 
but  the  workmen's  compensation  provision 
does  not  get  forward. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported 
on  the  matter  briefly  discussing  the  various 
measures  under  consideration  and  rather 
inclined  to  the  Foley-Walker  bill  as  the 
most  practicable.  The  organized  labor  in- 
terests of  the  State  are  uncompromising  in 
their  support  of  the  Murtaugh-Jackson  bill 
and  their  unwavering  attitude  is  doubtless 
having  its  effect  on  a  number  of  legislators. 
In  a  report  just  made  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  compromise  bill  to  which  we  alluded 
above,  the  opinion  is  exprest  that  it  is  un- 
sound and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  its  con- 
stitutionality is  seriously  in  doubt.  So,  there 
you  are!  The  labor  interests  will  consent 
to  nothing  but  their  bill ;  the  employers  pre- 
fer the  Foley-Walker  bill;  the  compromise 
measure  said  to  contain  all  the  virtues  and 
none  of  the  vices  of  all  the  other  bills  is 
probably  unconstitutional;  adjournment  ap- 
proaches and  the  wheels  do  not  revolve. 

We  would  suggest  to  all  the  parties  at 
interest  that  they  read  a  page  or  two  of  the 
New  Jersey  book. 


Notes 

Indiana  has  enacted  a  fire  marshal  law. 

In  January  last  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  received  11,000  applica- 
tions for  new  insurance. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  appointed  George  Loesch  manager  of 
its  metropolitan  agency.  Mr.  Loesch  is  a 
trained  and  energetic  agency  director. 

Under  protest,  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury  of  Wisconsin  taxes  aggre- 
gating $505,643  for  the  year  1912.  This  is 
a  heavy  tribute  to  levy  on  mutual  policy- 
holders. 

Superintendent  Stewart,  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  finds  on 
investigation  that  43  per  cent  of  the  fires 
in  garages  are  due  to  back  fire  into  car- 
buretor and  33  per  cent  to  use  of  gasoline 
for  cleaning. 

The  American  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  commenced 
business  in  January,  1911,  is  in  financial 
difficulties  and  has  discontinued  the  writing 
of  business.  Its  organizer,  James  F.  Stone, 
has  resigned  the  presidency  and  is  succeeded 
by  William  H.  Biiyeu,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Knitting  Mills. 

Fire  Marshal  John  W.  Zuber,  of  Ohio, 
criticises  the  prompt  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  some  losses  by  fire  companies  and 
recommends  a  more  deliberate  policy.  He 
states  that  while  Ohio  has  its  share  of  in- 
cendiary losses,  they  are  individual  efforts 
to  defraud  the  insured  and  not  the  work  of 
an  organized  gang  of  incendiaries. 

Edward  A.  Walton,  a  prominent  fire  un- 
derwriter during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
preceding  century,  died  in  New  York  City 
on  March  13,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  old 
Citizens  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  He  re- 
tired from  active  business  in  1902. 

Criticising  the  impracticability  of  State 
insurance,  Second  Vice-president  Baker  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  stated  before  a 
meeting  of  agents  in  Chicago  that  there 
were  men  present  who  would  write  more 
life  insurance  in  1913  than  the  Wisconsin 
State  Fund  would  write  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  Wis- 
consin's venture  into  the  life  insurance 
business  is  not  being  patronized  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State. 
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Stock  Exchange  Incorporation 

Governor  Sulzer  has  caused  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  New  York  Legislature  his 
bill  doubling  the  tax  on  sales  of  securities 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  bill  had  been 
opposed  not  only  by  bankers  and  brokers, 
but  also  by  business  interests  generally.  A 
strong  and  convincing  protest  was  made  by 
the  Merchants'  Association's  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  Edward  D.  Page  is  chair- 
man. The  main  objections  to  the  proposed 
legislation  were  that  it  would  divert  finan- 
cial business  from  New  York  to  rival  cities, 
greatly  decrease  the  volume  of  legitimate 
transactions  on  the  Exchange,  cause  the 
establishment  of  transfer  offices  elsewhere 
by  large  corporations,  and  exert  a  depress- 
ing influence  upon  local  trade  and  business 
of  many  kinds.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  regarded  the  measure  as  "a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
supremacy"  of  the  city. 

Nine  of  the  Governor's  financial  bills 
have  been  reported  favorably  in  the  Assem- 
bly. The  most  important  of  these  is  the  one 
requiring  the  Stock  Exchange  to  become 
incorporated.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Pujo  Committee  at  Washington  pro- 
posed to  compel  such  incorporation  by  with- 
holding use  of  the  mails  and  telegraph  lines 
from  the  Exchange  and  its  members,  a  de- 
vice first  suggested  by  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son.  Incorporation,  as  required  by  the  Pujo 
Committee,  must  be  accompanied  by  many 
severe  statutory  restrictions  and  much  offi- 
cial supervision.  The  bill  pending  at  Albany 
is  based  upon  a  false  conception  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  Exchange, 
which  does  not  buy  or  sell  or  borrow.  By 
incorporation  it  would  authorize  the  Ex- 
change to  borrow  and  lend,  sell,  transfer, 
etc.,  granting  powers  which  the  Exchange 
has  never  had  or  sought.  We  do  not  think 
that  incorporation  is  required  in  the  public 
interest,  believing  that  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

An  investigation,  followed  by  a  memora- 
ble report,  was  made  in  1909  by  what  was 
known  as  the  Hughes  Committee.  In  that 
report,  which  was  one  of  the  sanest  state- 
ments of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, questions  relating  to  incorporation 
were  carefully  considered.  Having  said  that 
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it  had  been  strongly  urged  to  recommend 
incorporation,  the  committee  continued: 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  Exchange,  being  a 
voluntary  organization,  has  almost  unlimited  power 
over  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  it  can  subject 
them  to  instant  discipline  for  wrongdoing,  which  it 
could  not  do  if  it  were  an  incorporated  body.  We 
think  that  such  power  residing  in  a  properly  chosen 
committee  is  distinctly  advantageous.  The  submission 
of  such  questions  to  the  courts  would  involve  delays 
and  technical  obstacles  which  would  impair  discipline 
without  securing  any  greater  measure  of  substantial 
justice.  While  the  committee  is  not  entirely  in  accord 
on  this  point,  no  member  is  yet  prepared  to  advocate 
the  incorporation  of  the  Exchange,  and  a  majority  of 
us  advise  against  it,  upon  the  ground  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  incorporation  may  be  ac- 
complished by  rules  of  the  Exchange  and  by  statutes 
aimed  directly   at   evils   which   need   correction. 

The  Exchange  was  warned,  however,  that 
if  it  should  not  be  active  in  preventing 
wrongdoing,  the  public  would  insist  upon 
incorporation  and  official  supervision.  Five 
of  the  committee's  reform  suggestions,  or 
less  than  half  of  those  proposed,  were 
adopted  by  the  Exchange.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  it  has  taken  action  against  cer- 
tain objectionable  practices.  More  remains 
to  be  done,  but  a  strict  and  severe  enforce- 
ment of  rules  long  in  existence  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient.  Members  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
statutes  may  be  enacted  "aimed  directly," 
as  the  Hughes  Committee  said,  "at  the  evils 
which  need  correction."  If  all  that  reason- 
ably may  be  desired  can  be  accomplished 
by  statutes  and  by  the  Exchange's  rules,  in- 
corporation should  not  be  required,  and  thus 
the  disadvantages  which  would  accompany 
it  should  be  avoided. 


The  forcible  statement  recently  submitted 
to  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  by  William  A. 
Nash,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  has  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet.  Much  of  it  relates  to  Clearing 
House  Associations,  and  especially  to  the 
association  in  New  York,  to  whose  helpful 
conduct  in  times  of  stress  Mr.  Nash  refers. 
In  his  opinion,  "the  use  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  Clearing  Houses  forms  the  best  basis 
for  the  expansion  of  credit  and  the  supply 
of  currency,"  and  the  hoarding  of  currency 
in  panics  would  be  prevented  if  the  Clear- 
ing House  loan  certificates  should  be  made 
convertible  into  currency  at  50  per  cent  of 
their  face  value. 
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President  Wilson's  Chinese  Procla- 
mation 

We  have  never  liked  the  participation 
of  our  Government  in  supporting  the 
six-Power  loan  to  China,  and  we  are  glad 
that  President  Wilson  has  declared  that 
the  present  Administration  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  in  joining  in  it  the  last  Adminis- 
tration had  only  honorable  motives,  and 
that  they  believed  they  were  defending 
China  against  their  wicked  partners; 
but,  as  President  Wilson  so  well  says, 
there  is  danger  that  our  alliance  with 
them  may  compel  us  even  to  join  them 
in  enforcing  claims  that  might  arise.  It 
is  better  to  join  no  league  of  this  sort, 
which  will  involve  our  Government  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  strong  sister 
republic.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
bankers  who  were  to  supply  the  Amer- 
ican money  are  sorry  to  get  out  of  it. 
They  joined  in  the  scheme  at  the  request 
of  our  Government,  and  with  no  enthusi- 
asm. They  expected  little  profit,  and 
have  their  labor  for  their  pains. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  the  better  part  of 
government  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  country;  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
share  in  commerce  is  one  element  in 
prosperity.  No  doubt  our  government,  in 
its  fine  work  for  the  open  door  in  China, 
inaugurated  by  John  Hay,  had  in  mind 
the  preservation  of  the  right  of  our  peo- 
ple to  the  same  privileges  of  trade  in 
China  as  other  nations  should  have;  and 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  six-Power  loan  had  this  same  object. 
It  was  meant  to  assure  that  a  fair  share 
of   the   equipment   of   the   Chinese   rail- 


roads should  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  all  right;  but  why  cannot 
bankers,  if  they  think  best,  make  their 
own  terms  without  the  support  of  their 
Government?  Just  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Government's  protection  means  that 
the  loan  is  not  made  at  the  bankers' 
risks.  If  China  should  fail  to  meet  the 
obligations  assumed,  our  Government 
would  be  pledged  to  compel  it  to  do  so. 
It  would  seize  the  custom  houses.  The 
very  conditions  of  the  loan  provide  that 
certain  national  taxes,  domestic  or  for- 
eign, should  be  set  apart  for  the  inter- 
est. If  in  any  disturbance  that  income  is 
diverted  we  should  be  obligated  to  put 
military  pressure  on  China.  Now,  that 
we  ought  not  to  do.  It  is  better  that  our 
financiers  should  take  their  own  risks 
and  not  involve  our  nation.  For  this  rea- 
son we  are  glad  that  China  has  so 
strenuously  rejected  the  hard  terms  im- 
posed by  the  six  Powers,  and  we  are 
glad  that  by  this  delay  we  are  out  of 
the  business,  thanks  to  President  Wil- 
son. We  have  responsibilities  enough  of 
the  sort  at  home  with  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  warn  us  against  adding  others 
with  China. 

While  we  have  only  approval  for  the 
decision  made  by  President  Wilson,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  approve  the  way  it  was 
announced.  No  notice  of  it  was  given 
beforehand  to  the  five  governments  in- 
volved with  us,  nor  to  the  American 
bankers  concerned,  nor  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington,  in  charge  of 
First  Assistant  Secretary  Huntington 
Wilson,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bryan 
in  the  West,  and  Secretary  Wilson  has 
instantly  resigned. 
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During  the  long  negotiations  over  the 
loan  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
China  to  feel  harshly  toward  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  our  Government  that 
has  been  pressing  severe  terms.  We  be- 
lieve this  proclamation  of  President 
Wilson,  with  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
public, which  is  likely  soon  to  follow,  will 
prove  to  China  our  good  will  and  make 
the  United  States  the  most  kindly  re- 
garded of  all  nations.  We  have  no  desire 
to  exploit  China  for  our  benefit.  We  only 
desire  her  prosperity  and  her  success  as 
a  great  Oriental  republic. 

Santo  Domingo  and  Central  America 

It  is  asserted  in  Washington  that  the 
Wilson  Government's  action  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  Chinese  loan  foreshad- 
ows and  will  be  followed  by  repudiation 
of  what  may  be  called  the  financial  pol- 
icy of  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  Govern- 
ments in  Central  America  and  Santo 
Domingo.  We  hope  this  is  not  true.  The 
questions  relating  to  China  may  well 
stand  by  themselves.  A  settlement  of 
them  does  not  necessarily  involve  similar 
action  concerning  what  has  been  under- 
taken in  countries  lying  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America. 

The  attitude  of  our  Government 
toward  those  countries  has  been  helpful 
and  unselfish,  if  we  except  the  Panama 
incident,  as  it  was  characterized  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not 
overlooked  an  extension  of  trade  and  in- 
fluence, or  the  prevention  of  complica- 
tions which  might  arise  under  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  fiscal  experiment  in  Santo  Domingo 
has  been  mainly  altruistic,  and  that  the 
projected  similar  experiments  in  Nica- 
ragua and  Honduras  were  designed  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of  those 
countries.  There  has  been  no  thought  of 
gaining  political  control,  of  promoting 
annexation,  or  of  interfering  with  the 
independence  of  the  republics. 

When  the  agreement  with  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  made,  that  country  had  for 
years  been  subjected  to  almost  continu- 
ous revolution.  At  least  one  European 
Power  was  ready  to  seize  custom  houses 
in  the  interest  of  its  bondholders.  The 
borrowed  money,  loaned  at  usurious 
rates,  had  been  expended  in  corruption, 


extravagance  and  wars.  Our  Government 
procured  a  reduction  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  from  nearly  $40,000,000  to 
$17,000,000,  and  helped  the  republic  to 
pay  it  by  providing  for  an  honest  collec- 
tion of  revenue.  In  seven  years  about 
$20,000,000  has  been  collected  and  more 
than  $9,000,000  has  been  deposited  in 
New  York  for  the  foreign  creditors. 
Honest  supervision  has  more  than 
doubled  the  customs  receipts,  the  sum 
remaining  annually,  after  setting  aside 
about  one-half  for  the  debt,  exceeding 
the  entire  annual  revenue  at  the  time  the 
work  was  begun.  Santo  Domingo's  tariff 
has  been  reduced,  there  have  been  public 
improvements,  from  Europe  there  has 
been  no  threat  of  interference,  and  dur- 
ing nearly  all  these  years  the  republic 
has  enjoyed  peace.  Recently  there  has 
been  some  disturbance,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  upheld. 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras  had  been 
racked  by  revolutions.  Honduras  had 
suffered  from  seven  bloody  wars  in  fif- 
teen years.  Both  had  been  the  prey  of 
corrupt  rulers,  raised  to  power  by  fac- 
tions that  sought  control  of  the  custom 
houses.  Both  were  virtually  bankrupt. 
Honduras  had  a  foreign  debt  of  $124,- 
000,000,  four-fifths  of  which  was  unpaid 
interest.  After  the  deposition  of  Zelaya 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  giving  aid 
to  both  of  these  republics.  Our  Govern- 
ment devised  a  plan,  which  the  foreign 
bondholders  accepted.  It  involved  a  loan 
of  $10,000,000  to  Honduras  and  another 
of  $12,000,000  or  $15,000,000  to  Nica- 
ragua, with  a  supervision  of  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  by  agents  whom  the 
loaning  bankers  should  name  and  whose 
appointment  should  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  was  to  be 
used  for  certain  specified  purposes;  a 
portion  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  for- 
eign debt.  Nicaragua's  currency  was  to 
be  reformed.  It  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  paper  issues  of 
Zelaya  and  others  of  his  kind. 

The  agreements  entered  into  with 
these  two  countries  were  sent  to  our 
Senate,  which  has  refused  to  ratify  them. 
Hoping  that  they  would  be  ratified,  the 
bankers  have  done  something  in  Nica- 
ragua, where  the  currency  system  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  American  ex- 
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perts.  The  new  coins  for  which  provision 
was  made  were  recently  shipped  from 
New  York.  There  was  to  be  an  American 
bank  in  Managua.  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained, but  probably  there  will  be  no 
bank,  if  the  policy  of  our  Government  is 
to  be  reversed.  Some  have  said  that  the 
recent  abortive  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
would  not  have  been  started  if  the  loan 
convention  had  been  approved  by  our 
Senate.  If  there  had  been  no  revolt  the 
cost  of  landing  our  marines  would  have 
been  saved.  One  object  of.  what  has  been 
unjustly  called  "dollar  diplomacy,"  in  the 
countries  south  of  us,  has  been  to  save 
money,  for  the  cost  of  patrolling  coasts, 
landing  marines,  etc.,  to  protect  Amer- 
icans and  their  property,  has  averaged 
at  least  $1,000,000  a  year. 

The  plan  proposed  for  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  if  carried  out,  would  serve 
our  interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
their  people.  It  would  promote  peace,  a 
development  of  national  resources,  and 
the  settlement  of  just  obligations,  Amer- 
ican claims  included.  We  do  not  see  that 
the  bankers  could  gain  more  than  a  fair 
interest  on  their  loans,  and  we  under- 
stand that  they  were  by  no  means  anx- 
ious to  lend  the  money.  Probably  they  do 
not  regard  their  advances  already  made 
in  Nicaragua  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  average  revolutionist  leader  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  the  custom  houses  in 
mind.  If  these  can  be  placed  under  the 
indirect  guardianship  of  the  United 
States,  revolutionists  will  be  discouraged 
and  the  plain  people  of  the  so  called  re- 
publics will  be  enabled  to  live  comfort- 
ably, to  improve  their  opportunities, 
build  up  their  countries,  pay  their  for- 
eign debts,  protect  their  foreign  resi- 
dents and  give  a  hearty  welcome  to 
foreign  capital.  Very  careful  and  dispas- 
sionate examination  should  precede  any 
abandonment  of  Mr.  Taft's  policy  by  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Peace  in  Sight 

Turkey  begged  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  to  intervene  in  her  behalf,  and 
the  allies  consented  to  hear  what  they 
would  say.  They  have  now  offered  their 
propositions.  They  are,  substantially, 
that  Turkey  should  lose  to  the  four  allied 
nations   the   territory   they   have   taken, 


and  should  also  lose  Adrianople,  but  that 
Albania,  including  Scutari,  should  be 
reserved  for  further  decision,  as  also  the 
iEgean  Islands,  which  means  that  Al- 
bania should  be  a  little  independent 
nation,  but  that  Servia  should  have  a 
seaport.  In  Europe,  Turkey  will  retain 
only  enough  for  the  protection  of  Con- 
stantinople, holding  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
with  the  entrances  to  it  by  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Bosphorus.  Turkey  will 
probably  lose  the  islands.  The  allied 
Powers  will  get  what  they  fought  for, 
unless  it  be  that  Montenegro,  who  will 
gain  something,  will  not  gain  all  she 
sought.  Her  King  will  go  home  with  a 
breaking  heart,  because  he  did  not  cap- 
ture Scutari,  but  Austria  has  rudely  for- 
bidden it. 

This  action  is  taken  by  the  great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  it  cannot  well  be 
resisted.  But  what  right  have  they  to 
intermeddle?  The  right  which  Turkey 
and  the  four  nations  have  given  them, 
and  still  further,  the  right  implied  in 
the  agreement  of  all  the  nations  at  The 
Hague  to  use  their  good  offices  for  peace. 
To  be  sure,  all  this  does  not  give  them 
the  right  to  enforce  their  will,  but  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  We  believe 
the  war  is  practically  ended. 

The  four  allies  get  no  immense  indem- 
nity from  Turkey,  and  ought  not  to. 
Turkey  could  never  pay  it.  They  have 
taken  from  Turkey  all  her  European 
possessions,  and  have  no  more  fear  of 
her.  Even  the  islands  are  lost.  Greece 
has  the  best  of  them,  Crete,  and  will 
probably  have  others,  while  the  peril  of 
a  Turkish  frontier  is  gone  forever.  All 
the  four  are  triumphantly  happy,  but 
perhaps  Greece  the  happiest  of  them 
all. 

The  United  States  has  no  part  in  this 
agreement  of  the  Powers.  And  yet  we 
have  no  little  interest  in  the  Balkan 
provinces,  as  we  have  also  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Why  should  not  we  have  de- 
manded that  our  voice  should  be  heard 
in  the  settlement?  Not  because  we  are 
not  strong  enough;  not  because  we  have 
no  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  simply 
because  we  have  practically  agreed  to 
leave  Europe  to  the  Europeans,  if  they 
will  leave  America  to  us.  We  do  not  want 
the  Powers  of  Europe  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  nations  of  this  continent.   Not 
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that  we  will  attempt  to  control  them. 
Brazil  and  Argentina  and  Chile  may  go 
their  own  way  and  we  will  rejoice.  They 
will  keep  the  peace.  We  had  hoped  this 
were  true  of  Mexico,  and  we  are  trying 
to  hope  so  still.  To  the  small  and  turbu- 
lent republics  we  simply  give  a  note  of 
warning,  and  we  ask  them  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  they  do  well  to  heed  what  we 
say.  We  have  no  greed,  only  a  desire  for 
their  prosperity,  and  that  they  do  us  no 
harm.  Yet  we  may  well  remember  that 
we  have  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Europe  also,  and  Asia  and  Africa;  and 
when  we  are  asked,  as  Liberia  asked  us 
a  year  ago,  to  give  help  in  time  of 
trouble,  we  must  not  stand  aloof.  We 
have  helped  Liberia;  and  for  aught  we 
now  know,  the  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  be  asked  to  help  Turkey  or  China. 
The  world  is  smaller  than  it  was,  and 
the  oceans  that  intervene  between  the 
continents  are  narrower  than  they  were, 
and  humanity  in  the  nations  is  more 
closely  intertwined  than  in  olden  times. 
The  old  voice,  "Come  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us,"  may  be  taken  up  in 
various  ways,  and  be  heard  from  various 
countries,  and  our  country  should  not  be 
deaf.  China  now  calls,  and  it  may  be  that 
when  President  Wilson  asks  John  R. 
Mott  to  be  the  Minister  to  Peking  he  is 
listening  to  a  Macedonian  cry. 

King  George  of  Greece 

King  George  of  Greece  belonged  to  the 
most  democratic  of  the  ruling  families 
of  Europe,  and  he  inherited  the  senti- 
ments of  his  Danish  father.  Perhaps  it 
is  easier  to  be  democratic  in  a  small 
kingdom;  and  in  Greece  King  George 
was  no  stickler  for  royal  dignity,  and 
was  much  loved  by  his  people.  His  son 
inherits  his  father's  political  virtue,  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  the  present  war, 
and  will  be  a  popular  king. 

But  what  a  hazardous  business  is  that 
of  rulers!  They  have  to  go  guarded 
everywhere,  not  so  much  against  revolu- 
tions as  against  cranks.  As  an  insurance 
risk  theirs  is  extra-hazardous.  Of  our 
last  ten  elected  Presidents  three  have 
been  killed  in  office  and  a  fourth  wound- 
ed since  leaving  office.  During  the  last 
forty  years  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the 


Empress  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Servia, 
the  King  of  Italy,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  now  the  President  of  Mexico,  have 
all  been  assassinated,  while  numerous 
attempts  have  failed. 

The  last  is  the  murder  of  King  George 
of  Greece  by  a  weak-minded  anarchist  of 
his  own  nationality.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  if  he  was  to  die,  it 
was  not  by  a  Turkish  hand.  That  will 
not  be  added  to  the  international  hatred. 
We  anticipate  new  prosperity  for  the 
Greek  nation,  if  it  will  only  understand 
that  its  glory  is  not  to  come  from  war, 
but  from  the  arts  of  peace.  No  other 
nation  has  such  a  history,  and  may  its 
future  be  worthy  of  its  past. 

Static  Architecture 

The  editorial  which  inspired  Mr.  La 
Farge  to  his  eloquent  plea  for  classical 
architecture  merely  ventured  to  express 
our  disappointment  that  the  design 
chosen  did  not  show  something  of  that 
originality,  individuality  and  freedom 
from  traditionalism  which  was  so  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Lincoln  himself. 
Mr.  La  Farge's  reply  convinces  us  that 
we  were  altogether  wrong  in  hoping  for 
anything  of  the  kind  from  American 
architects  of  the  establisht  school. 

But  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  Mr. 
La  Farge's  article  is  really  much  less  a 
criticism  of  our  views  than  it  is  an 
attack  upon  the  monument  it  undertakes 
to  defend.  The  Bacon  design  does  just 
what  Mr.  La  Farge  says  ought  not  to  be 
done,  for  it  sets  before  us,  in  imperish- 
able bronze,  the  body  of  Lincoln  with  all 
those  personal  and  external  character- 
istics which  he  finds  so  disillusionizing. 
We  did  not  propose  to  model  the  building 
after  Lincoln's  unique  bodily  propor- 
tions. We  did  not  propose  to  carve  upon 
its  walls  his  Rabelaisian  jokes.  But  the 
Bacon  memorial  is  designed  to  contain  a 
statue  of  Lincoln  which  will  doubtless 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  man  whom 
it  is  intended  to  represent.  If  so,  it  will 
fall  under  Mr.  La  Farge's  censure,  for  it 
will  convey  to  future  generations  the  dis- 
enchanting knowledge  that  Lincoln's  face 
and  form  deviated  in  some  particulars 
from  the  standard  which  the  Periclean 
artists  establisht  for  all  time  as  the  only 
proper  embodiment  of  gods  and  heroes. 
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It  may  show  the  wart  upon  his  cheek  as 
well  as  that  divergence  from  bilateral 
symmetry  about  the  eyes  which  Gutzon 
Borglum  finds  so  full  of  meaning.  The 
statue  will  doubtless  be  clothed,  and,  if 
so,  it  will  perpetuate  a  memory  that  the 
world  would  willingly  let  die,  the  fash- 
ions of  the  '60's.  Perhaps — tho  we  hope 
this  crowning  horror  may  be  avoided — 
there  will  be  the  stovepipe  hat,  the  most 
hideous  habiliment  that  human  ingenu- 
ity has  ever  devised.  How,  then,  can  the 
devotee  who  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
shrine  pay  due  reverence  to  the  pure  and 
eternal  spirit  of  Lincoln  when  these 
earthly  and  temporal  accidents  are  ob- 
truded upon  his  attention? 

Now  this  anachronism,  this  incongru- 
ity between  the  Greek  temple  and  mod- 
ern effigy  inside  of  it,  would  be  no  less 
distressing  to  us  than  to  the  classical 
taste  of  Mr.  La  Farge.  It  is,  however, 
inevitable,  because  portrait  sculpture  is 
in  America  a  growing  art,  while  monu- 
mental architecture  is  a  stagnant  one.  A 
hundred  years  ago  there  would  have  been 
no  such  incongruity  between  the  statue 
and  the  shrine,  because  then  sculpture 
was  under  the  dominance  of  the  classical 
tradition,  as  architecture  is  still.  In 
those  days  the  artists,  reasoning  quite 
logically  from  the  same  premises  as  Mr. 
La  Farge,  portrayed  our  statesmen  and 
generals  in  the  costume  of  classical  an- 
tiquity. It  is  to  this  period  and  to  these 
ideals  that  we  owe  Greenough's  colossal 
statue  of  George  Washington  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  his  ex- 
pressive gestures  seeming  forever  to  say, 
"Here  is  my  sword.  My  clothes  are  in  the 
National  Museum  over  yonder." 

All  the  other  fine  arts — sculpture, 
painting,  music,  drama,  literature — have 
broken  away  from  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions which  the  Greek  theorists  laid 
down  as  eternally  right.  But  the  archi- 
tect, he  stands  pat.  Yet  even  he  has  been 
driven  to  his  last  ditch.  He  is  forced  to 
confine  his  imitative  genius  chiefly  to  the 
construction  of  mausoleums.  Live  people 
will  no  longer  live  in  what  he  builds. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  still 
another  department  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion where  the  classical  tradition  is  still 
strong,  that  is,  education.  We  admire  the 
Greeks  for  many  things,  especially  for 
their  courage  and  initiative   in   freeing 


themselves  from  their  traditions  and  en- 
vironment and  originating  new  move- 
ments in  almost  all  forms  of  human 
activity.  We  could  speak  as  enthusiastic- 
ally, tho  not  so  eloquently,  as  Mr.  La 
Farge  of  Greek  achievements  in  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  literature,  politics, 
philosophy  and  ethics.  But  we  must  say 
that  the  disposition  shown  in  some  quar- 
ters to  uphold  Greek  ideals  as  perpetual 
and  unsurpassable,  and  Greek  civiliza- 
tion as  worthy  of  indiscriminate  imita- 
tion, seems  to  us  false  to  history  and 
inimical  to  progress.  We  prefer  to  main- 
tain those  virtues  and  ideals  which  have 
been  developed  by  more  than  twenty 
"centuries  of  man's  slow  growth,  his 
struggle  upward  toward  perfection," 
which  now  form  the  foundation  of  our 
modern  civilization. 

Boutet  de  Monvel 

How  many  children  and  how  many 
that  are  children  no  longer  have  delight- 
ed in  the  work  of  Louis  Maurice  Boutet 
de  Monvel,  the  French  painter  of  chil- 
dren, whose  death  was  reported  last 
week  from  Paris!  De  Monvel  was  best 
known  to  the  world  as  an  illustrator — 
illustrator,  above  all,  of  two  volumes  of 
French  songs.  To  many  of  us  the  lines 
of  such  old  favorites  as  "Malbrouck  s'en 
va-t-en  guerre"  (that  every  one  remem- 
bers as  occurring  in  Henry  Esmond),  or 
"Au  clair  de  la  lune"  (that  Trilby  sang 
till  tears  filled  all  eyes) ,  or 
Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon, 
L'on  y  danse,  Ton  y  danse, 
suggest  nothing  more  immediate  than 
the  simple  and  beautiful  pictures  of  a 
home-loving,  child-loving  artist,  great 
enough  to  please  children  and  felloe- 
artists  alike  with  his  simple,  pure  and 
flat  toned  drawings  in  color. 

Boutet  de  Monvel  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war;  he  bore  the 
same  name  as  a  famous  actor  of  the 
Comedie  Franchise;  he  came  to  America 
some  fifteen  years  ago  and  made  some 
paintings  here;  but  most  of  us  will  re- 
member him  ever  not  for  any  of  these 
reasons,  but  because  of  our  associating 
him  with  lessons  in  La  CivilitS,  with  his 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  with  his  delightful 
variations  on  children's  roundels,  like 
Savez-vous   planter   les   Choux.   Many   a 
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painter  of  battle  scenes  and  cubic  brain- 
storms will  be  forgotten — but  Boutet's 
memory  is  secure.  He  understood  and 
loved  children. 

Marriage  Looking  Up 

Marriage  is  coming  into  favor  again. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
discovery  made  by  the  Census  of  1910. 
The  announcement  is  a  bit  of  a  shock  to 
economists  who  had  ,  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  rising  cost  of  living  had 
made  an  end  for  good  and  all  of  the  nice 
old  custom  of  early  mating.  It  puts  out 
of  business,  too,  those  social  moralists 
who  specialized  on  the  perversity  of  our 
modern  young  people.  We  shall  have  to 
get  on  without  the  sermons  and  the  edi- 
torials on  the  folly  of  young  women 
whose  appetite  for  candy,  flowers,  thea- 
ters and  late  suppers  has  frightened 
away  our  aspiring  clerks  and  bank  tel- 
lers in  the  twelve  hundred  dollar  salary 
class,  and  on  the  lamentable  depravity 
of  young  gentlemen  of  means  that  care 
more  for  clubs,  motor  cars  and  bachelor 
functions  than  for  cosy  little  homes  in 
flats. 

It  seems  that  since  1890  the  propor- 
tion of  the  married,  widowed  and  di- 
vorced in  the  American  population  has 
been  increasing.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
males  who  then  were  married  or  had 
been  married  were  58.1  per  cent  of  the 
population.  In  1900  they  were  59.4  per 
cent,  and  in  1910  they  were  60.8  per 
cent.  The  females  that  were  married,  or 
had  been  married,  were,  in  1890,  68.1 
per  cent  of  the  population;  in  1900,  68.6 
per  cent,  and  in  1910,  70  per  cent. 

The  explanation  of  this  change  in  our 
domestic  habits  is  not  entirely  obvious. 
It  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  population.  Native  and  for- 
eign born  both  are  displaying  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  connubial  relation. 
Each  principal  race,  nativity  and  parent- 
age group  shows  increasing  matrimonial 
proclivities.  Among  white  foreign  born 
males  the  married,  or  had  been,  were 
proportionately  fewer  in  1910  than  in 
1900.  This  last  item  means,  however, 
only  that  immigration  in  the  last  decade 
brought  us  a  larger  proportion  of  single 
men  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  families 
than  in  former  years.  The  married,  or 


had  been,  were  70.3  per  cent  of  total 
foreign  born  white  males  in  1900,  and 
67.8  per  cent  in  1910. 

If  the  statistics  are  examined  by  age 
groupings,  they  are  even  more  signifi- 
cant. In  1890,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
our  male  youngsters  between  fifteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age  were  married.  In 
1910,  1.2  per  cent  of  this  class  had  en- 
tered into  the  matrimonial  experiment. 
In  the  age-group  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  years,  19.2  per  cent  were  married  in 
1890,  22.1  per  cent  in  1900,  and  24.6  per 
cent  were  married  in  1910.  In  all  the  age 
classes  up  to  thirty-five,  the  increasing 
proportion  of  the  married  is  found,  but 
in  the  age  classes  above  thirty-five  there 
is  a  decrease.  The  married,  widowed  or 
divorced  males  in  the  age  class  thirty- 
five  to  forty-four  were  84.5  per  cent  in 
1890,  and  83.1  per  cent  in  1910. 

A  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  for- 
eign countries  discovers  the  significant 
fact  that  this  phenomenon  of  a  rising 
marriage  rate,  manifested  chiefly  in 
marriage  at  earlier  ages,  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  United  States.  Even  in  France 
the  new  tendency  is  marked.  Plainly, 
therefore,  the  cause  is  general,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  migratory  shift- 
ings  of  population.  It  began  before  the 
rise  of  prices  had  greatly  affected  the 
economic  situation,  and  it  continues  in 
disregard  of  the  average  price  of  rent, 
clothing,  food  and  fuel. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
the  change  has  been  brought  about  in 
part  by  a  general  response  to  sound 
teaching;  that  it  is,  indeed,  indicative  of 
moral  progress  and  good  sense.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  world-wide  crusade  against 
habits  of  sexual  irregularity  have  had 
some  effect.  Beyond  any  doubt  the  num- 
ber of  young  persons  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  devastation  wrought  by  the  diseases 
that  penalize  such  habits  is  vastly  small- 
er than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  present  magnitude  of 
the  so-called  white  slave  traffic,  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  this  considera- 
tion has  greatly  affected  the  marriage 
rate. 

We  fear  that  a  far  more  important 
factor  is  indicated  by  another  statistical 
fact.  The  marriage  rate  is  rising  thru- 
out  Europe  and  America,  but  every- 
where the  birth  rate  continues  to  fall. 
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In  Paris  it  is  now  very  near  the  death 
rate.  In  the  German  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Berlin,  which  until  recently  were 
still  in  the  high  birth  rate  column,  the 
rates  are  now  rapidly  falling  toward  the 
French  level.  America  is  a  close  second 
to  France  in  this  tendency.  It  looks  very 
much,  therefore,  as  if  there  were  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
marriage  rate,  which  for  a  long  time  fell 
as  steadily  as  the  birth  rate  did,  is  now 
again  rising  while  the  birth  rate  contin- 
ues to  fall,  because  the  population  in  all 
countries,  and  to  a  great  extent  within 
all  economic  classes,  has  learned  that 
children  are  not  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  marriage  relation. 


|The  Week 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  en- 
larged the  scope  of  our  "Survey  of  the 
World"  to  include  news  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  fields  of  science,  invention, 
engineering,  art,  drama,  religious  and 
philanthropic  activity,  business,  agricul- 
ture, household  affairs,  etc.  This  depart- 
ment in  its  new  form  has  proved  its 
value  and  will  be  retained,  for  it  pro- 
vides information  of  important  move- 
ments not  adequately  covered  by  the 
daily  press.  But  many  of  our  readers 
missed  the  concise  and  impartial  sum- 
mary of  current  events  which  had  for  so 
long  been  the  leading  feature  of  The 
Independent.  It  was  used  in  private  and 
public  schools  as  a  manual  of  contempo- 
rary history,  and  even  subscribers  who 
read  several  newspapers  a  day  found  it 
valuable  as  a  sort  of  review  to  correlate 
and  fix  in  their  minds  the  chief  events 
of  the  preceding  week.  In  response, 
therefore,  to  a  very  general  demand  of 
our  readers,  we  have  restored  this  de- 
partment under  the  title  of  "The  Week." 

The  Korean  Conspiracy  Case 

The  trial  on  appeal  of  a  hundred  Ko- 
reans who  had  been  condemned  in  the 
court  of  first  instance  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  murder  Governor-General  Terauchi, 
has  ended  with  the  acquittal  of  all  but 
six  men.  The  case  attracted  very  great 
interest,  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  were  Christians,  and  were  convict- 


ed on  their  confessions,  forced  from 
them,  they  said,  by  torture.  While  the 
final  details  are  not  yet  available,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  charges  of 
torture  were  proved,  and  no  other  evi- 
dence against  these  men,  who  included 
not  a  few  teachers  and  preachers,  was 
presented,  except  that  they  may,  some 
of  them,  have  belonged  to  purely  benevo- 
lent societies.  The  acquittal  shows,  as  we 
have  all  along  believed,  that  the  Japan- 
ese Government  has  no  prejudice  against 
Christianity  in  Korea. 

Six  men  are  convicted,  one,  Baron 
Yun  Chi-ho,  a  Christian  and  a  graduate 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  Korea ;  and  another 
was  editor  of  a  Korean  journal  supprest 
five  years  ago  for  reprinting  an  article 
approving  the  assassination  in  San 
Francisco  by  Koreans  of  D.  W.  Stevens, 
the  American  adviser  of  the  Japanese  in 
Korea.  It  is  not  incredible  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy,  for  the  feeling  against 
Japan  rose  high  among  many  Koreans, 
and  Prince  Ito,  the  first  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  the  most  honored,  and  deserv- 
edly so,  of  all  the  Japanese,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Korean.  But  it  is  simply 
incredible  that  there  should  have  been, 
as  claimed,  a  thousand  men  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  one  man.  It  is 
not  done  in  that  way  anywhere.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  so  worthy  a  man  as 
Baron  Yun  Chi-ho  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  crime;  but  that  he  was 
a  foe  to  Japanese  rule,  and  even  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  for  its  overthrow,  is  not 
incredible.  In  the  Case  of  the  six  there 
may  be  a  yet  further  appeal. 

The  trial  appears  to  have  been  carried 
on  with  great  fairness  and  patience,  and 
has  lasted  quite  two  months.  As  we  have 
read  the  reports  we  have  observed  that 
the  counsel  for  defense  have  not  been 
inclined  to  deny  that  a  conspiracy  exist- 
ed, but  argued  that  their  clients  could 
not  have  been  in  it.  Only  praise  is  due 
for  the  judge,  who  has  allowed  the  men 
accused  to  make  long  and  rambling 
speeches  in  their  own  defense,  and  has 
called  the  witnesses  they  asked  for.  The 
trial  has  been  a  great  contrast  to  the 
first  trial,  in  which  witnesses  were  re- 
fused and  the  prejudice  of  the  court 
was  clear.  The  accused  have  suffered  for 
a   year   imprisonment   and   torture,    but 
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the  acquittal  of  a  hundred  of  them  is  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  never  believed  them 
guilty;  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  Japanese 
judiciary,  which  had  suffered  a  stain  by 
the  subservience  of  the  inferior  court  to 
the  local  military  regime. 

Unicameral  Government 

England  had  originally  but  one  House 
of  Parliament,  the  Lords.  It  did  not 
occur  to  anybody  that  any  one  else  could 
be  fit  to  rule.  The  lords  owned  the  land; 
the  rest  were  serfs.  By  and  by  those  not 
lords  began  to  get  intelligence  and 
wealth  and  to  demand  their  rights.  Then 
was  created  a  feeble  House  of  Commons, 
giving  to  England  a  bicameral  form  of 
government.  By  degrees  the  Commons 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  the 
Lords  fell  to  be  the  Second  House,  and 
now  it  has  no  power  to  prevent  any 
legislation  that  the  Commons  shall  insist 
on.  Even  the  reformed  House  of  Lords 
will  not  have  the  right  of  veto.  The  sys- 
tem approaches  the  unicameral. 

Because  Great  Britain  was  thus  gov- 
erned, the  United  States  put  the  bi- 
cameral system  into  its  government,  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  representing  States  instead 
of  a  landed  nobility.  Our  States  and 
cities  followed  the  same  bicameral  plan 
and  it  became  universal,  except  as  small- 
er units  had  direct  government  by  town 
meetings,  with  a  single  board  of  select- 
men. 

But  it  appears  that  in  our  cities  the 
bicameral  system  is  breaking  down,  and 
the  experiment  is  being  tried  of  a  uni- 
cameral, commission  system,  less  cum- 
brous, less  open  to  corruption,  with 
more  responsibility.  So  far  it  seems  to 
work  well,  and  is  likely  to  extend. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Can  the  uni- 
cameral system  be  applied  wisely  to  an 
entire  State?  Not  yet  is  the  question 
raised  as  to  the  nation,  as  in  a  measure 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  coming  constitu- 
tional convention  in  Kansas  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  fundamental  question.  But 
which  shall  be  kept,  the  Senate  or  the 
House?  Is  it  proposed  to  keep  neither, 
but  to  create  a  new  sort  of  legislative 
body,  the  members  of  which  shall  not 
represent  special  localities,  as  at  present, 


whether  districts  or  counties,  but  be 
elected  on  a  general  State  ticket,  just  as 
is  the  Governor. 

An  even  more  radical  plan  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas, and  will  be  described  next  week  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Harger.  It  would  put 
the  whole  State  under  a  commission  of 
no  more  men  than  there  are  Congress- 
men. That  is  not  quite  a  joke,  but  is  not 
likely  to  find  favor  this  decade. 

Either  is  a  radical  change,  indeed,  but 
not  for  that  reason  unwise  or  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  in  the  line  of  the  better  fix- 
ing of  responsibility.  Whether  it  will 
work  well  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  people,  for  any  system  will  work 
well  with  a  safe  and  sane  people.  The 
advantage  of  the  plan  as  proposed  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado  is  that  it  abolishes 
the  conflict  in  the  legislature  of  local  de- 
mands or  jealousies,  and  will  direct  the 
attention  of  such  a  new  legislature  to 
the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Our  people  everywhere,  who  are  care- 
fully watching  the  commission  system  of 
city  government,  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
experiment  of  a  single  legislative  cham- 
ber tried — in  some  other  State  than 
their  own.  Let  Kansas  try  it.  She  has 
played  with  more  devices,  good  and  bad, 
and  has  more  political  philosophers  to 
the  thousand,  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  And  Kansas  has  courage. 

Maple  Sugar 

Wherever  maple  sugar  can  be  made, 
it  is  a  moral  duty  to  make  it;  not  mere- 
ly to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, but  to  the  welfare.  Boys  brought 
up  in  the  country  should  know  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  sweet  side  of  country 
life,  and  we  do  not  remember,  dating 
from  the  writer's  boyhood,  anything  else 
quite  as  full  of  fun,  yes,  and  lasting  joy, 
as  that  which  was  obtained  from  a 
sugar  bush  in  spring. 

We  go  back  to  the  tapping  days  with 
delight.  We  can,  in  memory,  taste  the 
sap  as  it  first  worked  its  way  out 
from  the  bored  trees,  thru  the  old-fash- 
ioned elder  spiles,  and  dropped  reluc- 
tantly into  pail  or  pan.  Then  came  the 
"boiling  down";  and  the  syrup  that 
grew  sticky;  and  then  the  cleansing 
process,  which  summoned  the  feminine 
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art  of  the  household  to  displace  the  mas- 
culine. This  cleansing  was  done  with 
milk  and  eggs,  and  there  must  not  be 
any  carelessness  just  at  this  point  or  the 
sugar  would  be  second  grade.  From  the 
syrup,  the  next  stage  was  what  was 
called  "the  waxing,"  and  at  this  point 
the  hot  stuff  was  dropped  in  spoonfuls 
on  cakes  of  ice  or  pans  of  snow.  Finally 
came  the  granulating  stage,  and  then 
the  young  people  of  the  house  must  stir 
the  kettle  for  half  an  hour,  to  secure 
whiteness  of  the  sugar.  It  was  a  simple 
household  art,  and  altogether  as  charm- 
ing as  it  was  effective. 

The  little  cakes,  which  were  the  final 
result,  were  just  big  enough,  each  one, 
to  lie  quietly  in  a  boy's  pocket;  yes,  two 
or  even  three  might  find  room  in  a 
schoolboy's  capacious  pocket — after  re- 
moving the  marbles.  It  did  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  little  mother  had 
placed  these  cakes  legitimately  where 
they  were  found,  or  whether  they  had 
found  each  other  out  thru  illegitimate 
wisdom.  Any  spirited  schoolboy  would 
refuse  to  eat  a  cake  of  maple  sugar,  at 
recess,  if  he  had  not  one  over  for  Susan. 

Tapping  the  trees  broke  in  on  winter's 
dulness,  and  shortened  the  dreary  days 
close  on  to  one-fourth.  It  came  with  a 
clear,  sunny  March  morning,  frosty  and 
sharp,  but  with  a  bit  of  leaking  along 
the  edges  of  the  roofs  and  the  tips  of 
the  icicles.  Somehow  everything  else 
came  with  it.  The  first  bluebird  cleaved 
the  air  that  morning  with  that  clear, 
faraway  song,  as  high  up  as  one  might 
be  seen  or  heard.  What  a  tremble  of 
song  it  was,  rippling  as  it  had  all  the 
way  from  Florida  to  New  York.  But  as 
the  sap  began  to  fill  the  pans,  the  first 
robin  also  would  look  down  upon  us  and 
chirp  his  greeting.  Then  every  hand 
clapped,  and  all  the  northern  world  was 
glad,  for  everywhere  the  robin  was  the 
signal  of  spring,  and  the  pledge  of  flow- 
ers and  fruit. 

And  the  woodpeckers  pecked,  and  the 
squirrels  stuck  their  heads  out  of  their 
winter  holes  with  a  rustle  of  inquiry 
and  a  shoo-fly  for  intruders.  Toward 
noon  the  sun  rays  had  felt  their  way 
into  the  middle  of  the  hives,  and  the 
bees,  warmed  to  life,  ventured  out  for  a 
flight  of  inquiry.  Very  few  of  them, 
alas!  ever  got  back  again.  A  few  tasted 


the  sap  in  the  pans  and  were  drowned, 
but  others  with  stiffened  wings  lay  down 
on  the  snow,  nor  could  any  sun  ray  ever 
again  wake  them  to  joy.  Hens  cackled 
and  roosters  shouted  that  the  days  had 
returned  when  superfluous  corn  grains 
should  be  turned  over  into  eggs.  What 
fun  it  was  to  hunt  those  eggs  in  the 
haymow  and  in  the  old  cutter  and 
corners. 

Not  one  of  us  but  expected  forever  to 
make  maple  sugar  every  spring,  and  for 
that  matter  to  carry  some  of  it  in  our 
pockets  for  school  lunch.  Editorial  offices 
were  unthought,  and  big  cities — well,  we 
had  not  even  seen  a  small  one.  Those 
were  the  days  of  quiet  and  comfort;  of 
small  things  that  filled  up  big  hearts.  We 
were  all  happy,  moderately  pious,  and 
joyfully  industrious.  We  had  not  yet  got 
into  the  age  when  nobody  could  be  happy 
or  contented  who  was  less  than  a  mill- 
ionaire, and  he  least  of  all. 

Maple  sugar  is  a  Yankee  affair,  and 
all  other  sugar  is  mercantile,  without 
romance.  The  last  thing  to  please  a  boy 
is  a  beet  garden,  where  weeding  is  car- 
ried on,  or  a  cane  field  where  still  there 
are  weeds  to  pull,  and  where  the  mules 
must  be  driven  in  the  cheapest  sort  of 
unromantic  harnesses.  Every  Yankee, 
therefore,  ought  to  make  sugar,  if  he 
owns  five  acres  of  New  England  soil. 
For  that  matter  he  can  make  it  all  the 
way  thru  New  York  and  far  up  into  the 
Northwest.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  dis- 
cover why  these  inseparable  products 
have  become  so  widely  separated,  the 
Yankee  and  the  sugar.  We  believe  it 
would  be  economically  advantageous  if 
the  crop  could  be  a  good  deal  more  than 
quadrupled  every  season.  The  market  is 
always  good,  and  the  amount  of  real 
sugar  that  is  for  sale  is  insignificant. 
Most  maple  sugar  is  made  in  bakeries, 
or  otherwise  has  never  seen  a  maple 
tree. 

The  chief  trouble  has  been  that  you 
cannot  grow  a  maple  grove  in  a  year, 
nor  even  in  ten  years.  The  sugar  maple 
tree  is  a  deliberate  grower,  and  does  not 
come  to  profit  before  it  is  twenty-five 
years  old;  but  after  that  a  tree  rightly 
tapped  should  be  in  good  service  for  two 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  grand  property  to 
hold,  quite  as  good  as  a  Southern  pecan 
grove,  or  an  orchard  of  butternuts  and 
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English  walnuts.  The  difficulty  has  been 
increased  by  planting  the  trees  in  the 
streets  for  shade,  and  then  giving  them 
over  to  professional  trimmers,  who  have 
invariably  spoiled  them  for  "spiling." 
Today  not  one  maple  tree  in  twenty, 
thruout  the  country,  is  fit  for  even 
shade.  Bad  trimming  has  let  the  sun 
strike  the  bark  and  split  it;  then  have 
come  in  the  insects;  and  the  people  are 
now  afraid  to  plant  maples  either  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  orchards,  for  fear  of 
blight. 

However,  there  really  is  not  a  hardier 
or  healthier  tree  in  the  American  sylva. 
All  you  want  to  know  is  how  to  treat  it. 
The  sugar  maple  asks  mainly  to  be  let 
alone.  Set  a  "tree  surgeon"  at  a  grove  or 
a  row  and  give  him  a  saw,  and  you  may 
set  it  down  as  a  certainty  that  he  will 
start  them  on  the  road  of  a  short  life. 
The  maple  likes  to  have  its  limbs  come 
down  toward  the  ground,  and  what  a 
tree  likes  you  have  got  to  consider. 
Those  people  who  go  around  with  ideals 
in  their  heads  must  be  looked  out  for. 
They  want  all  trees  to  grow  alike;  well, 
Nature  does  not.  If  you  try  to  compel  it 
by  knife  and  saw  you  will  have  nothing 
but  mutilated  foliage  and  growth. 

So  from  either  standpoint,  that  of 
pleasure  or  profit,  or  both,  maple  sugar 
appeals  to  us  strongly.  It  is  a  native  in- 
dustry; it  is  full  of  fun  for  young  and 
old.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  maple 
groves,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  reason 
for  supposing  the  maple  tree  to  have 
played  out.  We  wish  that  every  one  of 
our  readers  could  have  a  taste  of  genu- 
ine maple  sugar,  and  we  imagine  that 
most  of  them  would  immediately  resolve 
to  plant  a  grove. 

In  Brief 

The  most  disturbing  factor  in  the  Bal- 
kan situation  is  the  apparent  determination 
of  Austria  to  forbid  the  capture  of  Scutari 
by  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians,  and  the 
insistence  that  Albania  shall  be  a  separate 
principality  under  her  protection.  With  the 
disapproval  of  Europe,  Austria  seized,  in 
violation  of  treaties,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina during  the  Turco-Italian  War,  and 
now  she  would  make  Albania  her  appanage. 
Austria  is  playing  with  fire.  She  has  sent  a 
squadron  to  make  a  demonstration  against 
Servia,  and  active  measures  might  involve 
Europe  in  war. 


'Twas  on  Saint  Patrick's  day, 
Says  Wilson:    "Brother  Bryan, 

Be  careful  what  you  say; 

You've  stept  on  the  British  lion. 

"The  Secretary  of  State 

Must  keep  his  tongue  in  tether. 

When  you  the  Lords  berate 
Look  out  for  squally  weather." 

But  an  expansive  grin 

Spread  over  Bryan's  face. 
"If  mine  is  such  a  sin, 

Are  you  in  better  case? 

"  'Tis  Redmond's  sprig  of  green 
You  wear  on  Patrick's  Day, 

To  insult  the  King  and  Queen; 
And  what  will  England  say?" 

The  difficulty  that  President  Wilson  has 
in  finding  any  but  millionaires  to  fill  the 
higher  diplomatic  posts,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  possession  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  residences  for  ambassadors  in  the 
European  and  other  capitals.  It  is  not  de- 
cent for  a  man  to  pay  half  his  salary  for 
rent.  An  ambassador  must  have  a  place 
worthy  of  his  country  at  which  he  can  offi- 
cially entertain  guests.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  but  of  good 
service  and  official  propriety. 

We  take  this  from  the  Western  Watch- 
man : 

We  do  not  see  the  use  of  spending  millions  of  the 
people's  hard-earned  money  to  keep  up  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  our  public  schools,  seeing  that 
so  few  enter  them.  The  most  that  a  boy  or  girl 
learns  in  a  public  school  after  the  age  of  ten  is  bad 
habits.  The  three  R's  could  be  better  taught  in  half 
the  time  that  is  now  given  to  schooling  and  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost. 

Is  not  this  utterance  quite  exceptional? 
Would  any  other  Catholic  journal  say  as 
much? 

The  Independent  refused  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  story  of  the  discovery  by  Pro- 
fessor Reisner  of  a  cavity  and  temple  in- 
side the  Sphinx,  and  last  week  positively 
denied  the  story  as  a  reporter's  invention. 
Since  then  we  have  seen  cablegrams  from 
Europe  doubting  or  denying.  It  is  all  a  fake. 

President  Wilson  and  family  occupy  the 
same  pew  in  the  same  old  New  York  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington 
that  was  occupied  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  lines  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Whitney  Allen  in  our  issue  of  this 
week. 

The  punishment  which  Coatesville,  Pa., 
receives  for  its  horrible  lynching  of  a  negro 
does  not  quite  fit  the  crime,  but  it  has  its 
fitness.  The  County  Court  has  refused  to 
renew  its  liquor  licenses. 


The  Duty  of  the  Democrats 

A  Practical  Proposal  for  a  Moderate  Reform  of  Tariff  Schedules 

By  H.  R.  Mussey 

[  The  most  important  political  issue  before  the  American  people  at  the  present  time  is  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  which  the  new  Congress  will  consider  at  the  special  session.  In  this  article 
Dr.  H.  R.  Mussey,  associate  professor  of  economics  in  Columbia  University  and  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  explains  clearly  what  changes  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  and  what 
effect   they   will    have   on    the   cost   of    living. — Editor.] 


The  Democrats  may  fairly  maintain 
that  they  have  been  given  a  mandate  for 
tariff  reduction.  During  the  campaign 
the  President-elect  steadily  pushed  this 
issue  forward,  and  tariff  revision  is  a 
logical  first  step  in  his  program  of  ''in- 
dustrial liberty."  The  public  expects  re- 
vision, and  the  business  community  is 
prepared  for  it,  being  too  busy  and  pros- 
perous to  anticipate  death  and  destruc- 
tion from  a  lowering  of  the  rates.  With 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House 
and  with  a  reasonable  probability  of  sup- 
port from  progressive  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  for  a  moderate  tariff  program,  the 
Democratic  leaders  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity in  a  generation  to  make  a  start 
toward  a  rational  adjustment  of  rates. 
They  ought  to  go  at  the  task  soberly  and 
unflinchingly,  appreciating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  public  and  private  interests 
involved,  but  realizing  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  our  tariff  by  its 
friends  and  its  foes  alike. 

They  are  confronted  by  a  demand  that 
they  redeem,  if  they  can,  their  promises 
to  do  two  things  almost  hopelessly  irrec- 
oncilable— to  reduce  the  .  cost  of  living 
and  to  injure  no  honest  business  (which 
term  it  is  assumed  does  not  include  mo- 
nopolies). If  tariff  revision  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  it  must  reduce  prices. 
If  prices  are  reduced,  weak  and  inefficient 
producers,  who  at  any  long-maintained 
price  level  do  little  more  than  cover  ex- 
penses, will  be  seriously  embarrassed  if 
not  driven  to  the  wall.  We  have  built  up, 
for  example,  a  three-hundred-million- 
dollar  woolen  and  worsted  industry  on 
the  basis  of  prices  determined  behind  a 
100  per  cent  tariff  barrier.  In  this  special 
case,  the  removal  of  duties  would  un- 
questionably lower  prices,  with  serious 
consequences  to  some  manufacturers.  Tne 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  making  of  tin 
plate,  some  sorts  of  fine  cottons,  silks,  and 


in  general,  goods  which  are  produced  un- 
der competition  and  the  price  of  which  is 
actually  kept  up  by  the  tariff.  Here  lower 
prices  are  to  be  had  only  at  the  cost  of 
some  manufacturers. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  our  prices 
are  already  below  the  point  that  makes 
import  possible,  the  removal  of  a  duty  in 
any  really  competitive  industry  will  leave 
things  just  as  they  are  now  and  prices 
will  be  unaffected.  Duty  or  no  duty,  there 
are  no  imports  in  such  an  industry.  Thus 
the  duties  on  many  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures are  purely  nominal,  and  might 
be  entirely  taken  off  without  materially 
affecting  either  price  or  production.  In 
such  a  case  tariff  reduction  does  the  pro- 
ducer no  harm  and  the  consumer,  direct- 
ly, no  good. 

There  is  a  general  belief,  however,  that 
our  tariff  is  utilized  by  monopolies  to 
maintain  high  prices,  and  the  common 
custom  of  making  lower  prices  for  export 
than  for  domestic  trade  lends  color  to  the 
idea.  In  such  cases  it  is  expected  that 
duties  will  be  mercilessly  slashed,  with 
great  gain  to  buyers  and  with  no  loss  to 
manufacturers  save  a  loss  of  ill-gotten 
monopoly  gains.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  almost  every  so-called  mo- 
nopoly is  annoyed  by  a  group  of  small 
competitors  trying  to  make  head  against 
it.  Price  reduction  is  likely  to  hurt  them 
quite  as  much  as  the  wicked  monopoly. 
Of  course  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
a  number  of  strong  concerns  have  com- 
bined to  fix  prices,  but  they  are  so  few 
that  any  hope  of  large  gains  to  the  public 
thru  cutting  into  the  profits  of  such  pools 
is  likely  to  prove  illusory. 

In  other  words,  the  process  of  lower- 
ing prices  thru  tariff  reduction  without 
injuring  honest  business  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  looks  in  a  stump  speech.  In  many 
cases  duties  can  be  abolished  without 
hurting  any  producers,  but  then  prices 
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will  not  be  reduced ;  in  other  cases  prices 
can  be  reduced,  but  then  some  producers 
will  usually  be  hurt. 

The  necessity  for  getting  revenue  im- 
poses another  limitation.  We  collect 
$300,000,000  a  year,  half  the  ordinary 
income  of  the  Federal  Government,  from 
import  taxes.  These  customs,  in  a  system 
such  as  ours,  are  objectionable  as  a  main 
source  of  revenue  because  receipts  are 
not  easily  adjusted  to  varying  needs; 
they  are  objectionable  as  taxes  because 
they  bear  heaviest  proportionately  on  the 
poor.  Nevertheless,  the  Democrats  stand 
committed,  by  tradition  and  platform 
alike,  to  a  revenue  tariff.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  income-tax  amendment 
will  be  promptly  ratified  and  an  income 
tax  imposed. 

Even  if  this  should  be  done,  however, 
the  Democratic  leaders  will  still  be  con- 
fronted by  the  task  of  raising  imme- 
diately between  two  and  three  hundred 
millions  from  tariff  duties.  Now  customs 
receipts  are  the  product  of  rates  multi- 
plied by  dutiable  imports.  If  receipts  are 
to  be  kept  up  when  rates  go  down,  dutia- 
ble imports  must  be  increased.  This  wiil 
increase  the  competition  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers  of  such  goods  and  in  so 
far  make  their  situation  less  easy.  This 
is  an  unpleasant  fact  for  those  who  would 
revise  rates  downward  comfortably,  but 
in  no  other  way  can  the  required  revenue 
be  realized  from  imports,  unless  we  im- 
pose duties  on  goods  not  produced  here, 
like  tea  and  coffee,  which  we  show  little 
inclination  to  do.  Whether  tariff  revision 
is  undertaken  one  schedule  at  a  time  or 
by  the  old  log-rolling  method  of  a  general 
overhauling,  the  leaders  must  deal  with 
the  revenue  problem  as  a  whole;  they 
must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  government  receipts  that 
have  got  to  come  from  somewhere. 

Between  the  devil  of  high  prices  and 
the  deep  sea  of  embarrassed  producers, 
the  tariff  reformer  will  be  sorely  puzzled 
which  way  to  turn.  His  high  hopes  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living  without  disturb- 
ing honest  business,  of  drawing  the  teeth 
of  monopoly  without  breaking  the  back 
of  small-scale  competition,  of  wiping  out 
"special  privilege"  without  annihilating 
struggling  enterprise,  of  "freeing  indus- 
try from  its  shackles"  without  killing 
some  of  its  children  in  so  doing,  and. thru 


it  all,  of  securing  an  abundant  and  cer- 
tain revenue — these  hopes  are  not  easy 
to  realize. 

Have  not  the  Democrats  indeed  under- 
taken a  hopeless  task  in  trying  to  make 
such  a  downward  revision  as  they  have 
promised  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral anticipation  of  great  direct  gains 
thru  lower  prices  will  be  largely  disap- 
pointed. In  tariff  making,  spectacular 
gains  of  that  sort  can  usually  be  made 
only  at  cost  of  spectacular  losses  to  spe- 
cial producers,  and  such  losses  no  politi- 
cal party  finds  it  in  its  heart  to  occasion. 
None  the  less,  certain  things  can  be  done 
to  the  considerable  ultimate  advantage  of 
all  the  people  as  consumers  and  to  the 
relatively  small  disadvantage  of  special 
groups  and  concerns  that  now  directly 
and  indirectly  depend  on  the  duties. 

What  then  may  we  reasonably  expect? 
We  may  hope  for  an  honest  measure  oi 
downward  revision  in  the  interests  of 
consumers,  so  far  as  those  interests  are 
substantially  identical  with  those  of 
strong  groups  of  producers.  Ever  since 
the  machine  and  modern  science  freed 
the  Western  world  from  fear  of  famine, 
commercial  legislation  has  represented 
primarily  the  interests  of  producing 
groups,  checked  by  the  interests  of  other 
similar  groups  and  playing  within  limits 
set  by  considerations  of  general  welfare. 
Such  making  of  laws  seems  inevitable; 
for  men's  interests  as  producers  are  .so 
large  and  direct  that  they  can  afford  to 
spend  time  and  money  to  secure  favor- 
able legislation,  while  their  interests  as 
consumers  are  relatively  so  small  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  take  corresponding 
measures.  In  our  present  situation,  then, 
those  who  expect  to  see  a  radical  cut  in 
rates  simply  to  lower  prices  will  doubt- 
less be  mistaken.  What  else  does  the 
promise  not  to  harm  business  mean?  We 
should  expect,  and  broadly  speaking  we 
should  get,  revision  only  where  the  inter- 
ests of  strong  producing  groups  coincide 
with  those  of  the  consumer  or  the  general 
public. 

Where  is  such  coincidence  to  be  found  ? 
First,  in  securing  free  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  manufactures.  Already  we 
have  seen  the  disappearance  of  free  land 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  beginning 
of  soil  exhaustion  and  of  a  change  from 
the  old  extensive  land-skinning  agricul- 
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ture.  Already  we  realize  that  we  face 
definite  tho  not  determinate  limits  in  our 
supply  of  timber,  coal,  iron,  copper,  oil 
and  gas,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  our 
most  important  resources.  With  this  real- 
ization comes  a  steadily  increasing  pres- 
sure from  manufacturers  to  get  the  right 
to  secure  wherever  they  can  the  food, 
coal,  hides,  lumber,  pulp  wood  and  other 
materials  that  they  want.  Hence  the  in- 
creasingly successful  attempt  to  free 
these  materials  from  duty. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement,  driven  thru  Con- 
gress after  a  long  fight,  but  rejected  by 
Canada.  The  Middle  Western  insurgent 
Republicans  charged  truly  enough  that 
it  was  a  manufacturers*  measure,  but 
they  played  the  part  of  children  in 
statesmanship  in  opposing  it  on  that  ac- 
count. Let  our  duties  on  wheat  and  meat 
products  become  actually  effective,  as 
they  may  do  before  long,  and  they  will 
inevitably  be  swept  away;  there  will  be 
a  coincidence  of  interests  between  manu- 
facturers and  the  consuming  public  be- 
fore which  the  resistance  of  the  farmers 
will  crumble.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
greater  profits  of  a  varied  agriculture 
have  made  it  relatively  unprofitable  for 
us  to  supply  our  entire  demand  for  wheat 
and  beef  by  the  old-fashioned  cheap 
methods  of  extensive  farming  and  ranch- 
ing. 

A  first  step  in  a  statesmanlike  pro- 
gram of  tariff  reform,  then,  would  be 
the  sweeping  away  of  pretty  much  the 
whole  of  Schedule  G  (agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  provisions)  and  the  abolition. of 
all  duties  on  lumber  and  timber,  coal  and 
coke,  iron,  lead  and  zinc  ores,  flax,  hemp, 
hides  and  skins  of  every  kind.  Schedule 
G  has  been  simply  a  sham  from  the  be- 
ginning, designed  to  make  the  farmer 
think  that  he  was  getting  his  share  of 
the  tariff  plunder.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  his 
representatives  should  realize  that  that 
schedule  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
sham;  if  ever  it  became  effective,  it 
would  quickly  be  swept  away.  How  much 
better  to  be  rid  of  it  at  once,  in  order 
to  help  the  farmer  to  see  where  his  real 
interest  lies.  The  duties  of  these  food- 
stuffs and  materials  could  be  removed 
without  serious  injury  to  any  strong  in- 
terest, and  with  increasing  advantage  to 


important    industries    that    increasingly 
desire  to  go  abroad  for  their  supplies. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  such 
remission  of  duties  would  benefit  con- 
sumers only  indirectly  and  would  do  little 
to  bring  in  the  millennium  of  low  prices. 
Further,  it  would  mean  little  in  removing 
"special  privilege."  It  might  reduce  the 
stumpage  value  of  some  timber  land  a 
little  and  cut  down  the  royalties  on  cer-' 
tain  mines;  but  it  would  have  no  effect 
on  a  concern  like  the  Steel  Corporation, 
for  example,  nor  would  it  deal  a  body 
blow  to  the  "beef  trust,"  which  as  a  seller 
of  beef  and  hides  is  supposed  to  profit 
from  the  duties.  Raw  hides  are  free  al- 
ready. The  removal  of  these  duties,  more- 
over, would  be  of  small  importance  to 
the  revenue;  for  all  the  materials  men- 
tioned above  yielded  last  year  less  than 
five  million  dollars,  while  all  breadstuffs 
(mostly  macaroni  and  rice),  meat  and 
dairy  products  (mostly  cheese)  together 
contributed  less  than  seven  millions. 

This  change,  then,  would  be  useful 
more  largely  for  the  future  than  for  the 
immediate  present.  It  would  enable  us  to 
get,  as  we  have  need  of  them,  the  iron 
of  Cuba,  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  tim- 
ber of  Quebec,  the  wheat  of  Saskatche- 
wan, the  beef  and  hides  of  Argentina.  It 
would  help  us  in  the  inevitable  industrial 
transformation  that  is  occurring  with 
our  growth  in  population.  Agriculture 
and  other  extractive  industry  need  no 
handicap  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and 
it  will  facilitate  the  prompt  adjustment 
of  industry  to  our  changing  economic  and 
social  needs  if  we  get  rid,  now  while  we 
easily  can,  of  these  illogical  and  deceitful 
taxes.  Such  action,  moreover,  will  make 
somewhat  easier  the  more  difficult  tasks 
of  the  tariff  reformer. 

A  second  step  in  a  rational  program  is 
the  removal  of  duties  on  all  goods  that 
we  export  largely.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  ingenious  arguments  put  forward  to 
show  that  a  concern  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  unaided 
commonsense,  to  say  nothing  of  economic 
analysis,  teaches  clearly  that  a  company 
producing  cheaply  enough  to  sell  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreigner  in  neutral 
markets  needs  no  help  to  hold  its  own 
market.  The  exporter  may  possibly  be 
more  efficient  than  his  non-exportin<r 
competitors — but  even  so,  are  we  to  cod- 
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die  weakness  and  inefficiency  forever? 
Making  all  necessary  deductions,  exten- 
sive exports  are  sufficient  proof  of  the 
ability  of  producers  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

The  removal  of  a  duty  in  an  exporting 
industry  will  not  lower  price,  unless  the 
business  be  monopolistic.  Under  unlimit- 
ed competition,  exports  will  not  occur  till 
domestic  price  has  fallen  below  foreign, 
in  which  case  the  foreigner  cannot  send 
in  his  goods  even  if  there  be  no  duty. 
The  removal  of  the  duty  then  serves  sim- 
ply to  steady  price  by  broadening  the 
basis  of  supply  at  times  of  extraordinary 
demand — a  not  inconsiderable  service. 
Where  a  monopoly  is  exporting  part  of 
its  product  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  up  domestic  prices  behind  a  tar- 
iff wall,  few  persons  could  be  found  to 
oppose  knocking  down  the  wall.  The  cour- 
ageous application  of  this  export  princi- 
ple, if  so  it  may  be  called,  would  mean  a 
considerable  elimination  of  duties  on  the 
statute  book,  with  consequent  simplifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  our  tariff  sys- 
tem and  with  but  slight  lessening  of 
actual  receipts. 

With  iron  and  steel  exports  mounting 
in  1911  to  $230,000,000  and  running  thru 
almost  the  whole  range  of  such  manufac- 
tures, we  maintain  duties  of  from  15  to 
60  per  cent  and  more  on  these  products. 
The  Steel  Corporation  sends  10  per  cent 
of  its  rolled  and  finished  products  abroad. 
Our  machinery  makers  yearly  dispose  of 
$100,000,000  worth  of  their  machines  in 
foreign  countries.  For  these  goods  Can- 
ada is  our  best  customer — Canada,  in 
whose  market  the  dreaded  British  com- 
petitor actually  enjoys  a  preference  over 
our  makers  equal  to  one-third  of  the  Ca- 
nadian duties  of  10  to  35  per  cent.  Fur- 
ther, out  of  $9,600,000  worth  of  metal- 
working  machinery  exported,  more  than 
a  quarter  went  to  Germany,  and  almost 
as  much  to  Great  Britain,  so  that  a  half 
our  exports  actually  went  into  the  shops 
of  our  two  chief  competitors.  Again, 
among  the  foreign  buyers  of  almost  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  our  typewriters,  Eng- 
land was  our  best  customer  and  Germany 
came  next.  Against  our  hundred  millions 
of  exported  machinery  last  year  stood  but 
nine  millions  of  imports,  the  dutiable 
part  of  which  paid  above  40  per  cent.  In 
the  face  of  facts  such  as  these,  who  will 
have  the  effrontery  to  say  that  our  ma- 


chinery makers  need  duties  of  30  and  45 
per  cent?  Our  wire  mills  in  1911  sent 
$10,000,000  worth  of  wire  to  almost  every 
country  under  the  sun;  yet  our  small 
wire  imports  paid  37  per  cent  duty.  A 
half  hour's  examination  of  import  and 
export  figures  is  enough  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  person  that  a  large  part  of 
our  iron  and  steel  duties  could  be  wiped 
out  of  existence  without  serious  injury 
to  anyone. 

Our  exports  of  agricultural  implements 
rose  from  a  value  of  $21,000,000  in  1905 
to  $36,000,000  in  1911,  but  we  maintain 
a  15  per  cent  duty  on  such  goods  coming 
from  a  country  that  taxes  our  product. 
Our  imports  of  cement  last  year  were  but 
one-seventh  of  their  amount  ten  years 
earlier;  meanwhile  our  industry  expand- 
ed enormously  and  exports  rose  five-fold, 
or  including  cement  sent  to  Panama, 
twenty-fold.  Last  year  3,000,000  barrels 
of  cement  were  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  yet  we  taxed  imports  about  20 
per  cent.  With  exports  of  automobiles 
trebling  within  five  years  and  amounting 
to  almost  $13,000,000  in  1911,  with  im- 
ports falling  by  a  half  during  that  same 
period  and  totaling  last  year  less  than 
$2,000,000,  with  an  output  of  pleasure 
cars  for  1912  estimated  by  the  best  au- 
thorities at  not  less  than  250,000  and  for 
1913  at  twice  that  number  (a  greater 
expected  increase  in  one  year  than  has 
been  made  in  ten  years),  it  requires  a 
credulous  man  to  believe  that  a  45  per 
cent  duty  is  necessary  to  keep  our  auto- 
mobile factories  in  operation.  Thirty- 
seven  million  dollars'  worth  of  leather 
and  $14,000,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes 
left  our  ports  in  1911;  yet  the  tearful 
pleadings  of  our  manufacturers  were 
enough  to  keep  duties  of  5  to  20  per  cent 
on  leather  and  of  10  and  15  per  cent  on 
boots  and  shoes.  Weak  as  we  are,  rela- 
tively speaking,  in  textiles,  our  manufac- 
turers managed  to  sell  last  year  of  cer- 
tain cotton  cloths  above  $24,000,000 
worth  in  Canada  and  Central  America,  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  in 
China,  Arabia,  British  East  Africa  and 
Australia.  Do  manufacturers  who  can  do 
this  need  a  complex  and  tricky  schedule 
of  duties  running  from  25  to  60  per  cent 
on  goods  actually  imported  and  averag- 
ing 43  per  cent?  Eleven  million  dollars' 
worth  of  rubber  exports  last  year  repre- 
sented 100  per  cent  growth  from  1905; 
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some  of  the  duties  were  raised  in  1909. 
Exports  of  photograhic  goods  rose  almost 
fifty-fold  from  1905  to  1911,  when  they 
exceeded  $7,000,000,  while  our  duties 
stood  at  20  and  25  per  cent  and  one  great 
concern  fixed  prices  in  our  market. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples; 
the  lesson  is  clear  enough.  Whether  iiuch 
goods  are  produced  by  monopolies  and 
trusts  or  by  many  separate  concerns,  the 
very  existence  of  an  extensive  export 
trade  constitutes  all  the  evidence  needed 
that  no  duty  is  required,  even  from  a 
protectionist  point  of  view.  To  the  rea- 
sonable tariff  reformer  it  indicates  a 
point  at  which  a  duty  may  be  lowered  to 
any  extent  desired  without  creating  seri- 
ous industrial  disturbance  and  without 
reducing  revenue  largely.  If  the  Demo- 
crats really  wish  to  lower  duties  as  much 
as  they  can,  they  will  select  these  points 
for  attack,  and  the  more  thoroly  they  do 
their  work  here,  the  better. 

Their  real  trouble  will  come  in  dealing 
with  those  duties  that  do  really  raise 
prices  here  by  compelling  us  to  depend 
largely  if  not  wholly  on  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  goods  for  whose  production  we 
have  relatively  poor  advantages  as  com- 
pared with  our  facilities  for  producing 
other  things — sugar,  for  example,  woolen 
goods,  fine  cottons,  linen,  silks,  china  and 
porcelain,  tin  plate  and  finely  finished 
goods  of  most  sorts.  In  general  they  are 
wares  in  whose  making  we  have  no  ad- 
vantage because  of  cheap  raw  material 
or  the  possibility  of  wholesale  production. 

Many  of  these  articles  are  large  rev- 
enue producers  because  we  tax  both  raw 
material  and  finished  product,  like  raw 
and  refined  sugar  or  wool  and  woolens, 
or  because  even  our  high  duties  do  not 
offset  the  superior  facilities  of  foreign 
producers,  as  in  .fine  cottons,  linen  and 
silks.  Of  $310,000,000  duties  collected  in 
1911,  $53,000,000  came  from  sugar,  $36,- 
000,000  from  cotton  manufactures,  $29,- 
000,000  from  wool  and  its  manufactures, 
and  $21,000,000  from  flax,  hemp  and  jute 
and  their  manufactures.  In  many  cases 
the  duties  are  prohibitive  and  a  lowering 
of  rates  would  enlarge  imports  and  in- 
crease revenue. 

The  real  problem  in  all  these  industries 
is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  produ- 
cers. If  prices  are  to  be  cut  by  lowering 
duties,  imports  will  increase  and  com- 
petition will  be  intensified;  unless  pro- 


ducers can  in  some  way  be  compensated, 
many  of  them  are  likely  to  suffer  se- 
verely. 

As  regards  Schedule  K,  the  storm  cen- 
ter of  discussion,  a  large  degree  of  im- 
provement can  probably  be  effected  with 
rather  less  difficulty  than  in  many  other 
schedules.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  free  wool  would  ultimately  be  a  seri- 
ous matter  for  many  sheep  growers  out- 
side the  Ohio  flock  owners  who  stubborn- 
ly persist  in  growing  merinos.  Free  wool 
was  vindicated  even  during  the  short  life 
of  the  Wilson  bill,  sturdily  tho  the  fact 
is  denied.  Give  our  manufacturers  free 
wool,  and  there  could  be  severe  cuts  in 
the  duties  on  cloths  and  other  finished 
goods  without  causing  more  than  tem- 
porary difficulty  for  well  equipped  and 
skilfully  managed  mills.  Such  cuts  would 
mean  a  great  increase  of  imports,  and  we 
should  not  blink  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  a  troublesome  period  of  readjustment 
for  manufacturers  as  well  as  for  some 
sheep  growers;  but  the  gain  would  be 
well  worth  the  cost. 

The  situation  in  sugar  is  somewhat 
different.  To  take  the  duty  off  both  raw 
and  refined  sugar,  as  has  been  proposed, 
would  cut  our  national  sugar  bill  by 
something  like  a  hundred  million  dollars ; 
but  it  would  make  a  big  hole  in  the  rev- 
enue; it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Lou- 
isiana cane  and  Western  beet  growers 
alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could 
be  compensated.  Under  the  existing  ar- 
rangement the  refiners  gain  simply  by 
the  differential  between  the  price  of  raw 
and  of  refined  sugar.  There  is  no  reason 
for  maintaining  this  differential  and  it 
ought  to  be  abolished  no  matter  what  is 
done  with  the  duty  on  raw  sugar.  If  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  en- 
couragement of  beet  growing  for  the  sake 
of  its  supposed  benefits  to  agriculture, 
we  may  conceivably  maintain  the  rates 
at  or  near  the  present  level.  If  on  .the 
other  hand  it  is  desired  chiefly  to  reduce 
the  price  of  a  commodity  universally 
used,  here  is  an  opportunity.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  that  result 
will  be  accomplished,  not  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  well  hated  sugar  trust,  but 
at  that  of  sugar  growers  and  the  owners 
of  sugar  land. 

As  for  the  producers  of  most  of  the 
other  goods  in  the  group  above  referred 
to,  no  great  compensation  to  them  in  the 
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shape  of  markedly  lower  prices  for  ma- 
terials or  in  similar  advantages  seems 
probable.  If  the  prices  of  their  goods  are 
lowered  as  a  result  of  lower  duties,  they 
will  be  injured  unless  they  can  shift  to 
other  lines  of  manufacturing,  and  some 
of  them  will  perhaps  fail.  But  their  pro- 
tests are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously; 
the  party  in  power  ought  to  make  cour- 
ageous reductions  in  rates,  somewhat  dis- 
regardful  of  the  cowardly  dependence 
that  American  business  men  have  come 
to  feel  on  the  tariff.  Such  reductions, 
however,  ought  to  be  carefully  planned 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  indus- 
try. At  the  same  time  they  ought  definite- 
ly to  provide  for  the  increase  of  imports, 
so  as  to  compensate  the  revenue  for  the 
lowering  of  rates. 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for  the 
consistent  carrying  out  of  this  part  of 
the  program,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
sufficiently  strong  group  of  producers 
backing  it  to  insure  its  success,  but  along 
some  such  lines  relief  from  our  present 
ridiculous  tariff  situation  must  be 
sought.  The  party  that  can  make  even  a 
beginning  in  attacking  these  peculiarly 
stupid  and  injurious  duties  will  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  country,  tho  it  is 
little  likely  to  get  it.  It  is  only  by  some 
such  painful  cutting  of  rates  that  much 
lowering  of  prices  can  be  directly  accom- 
plished. 

As  regards  the  tariff,  then,  the  duty  of 
the  Democrats  may  be  summarized  thus: 


(1)  The  enactment  of  an  income  tax  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  so  as  to  release 
the  Federal  Government  from  its  exclu- 
sive dependence  on  indirect  taxes.  (2) 
The  freeing  of  food  and  raw  materials 
from  duty.  (3)  The  putting  on  the  free 
list  of  all  articles  that  we  export  in  large 
amount.  (4)  The  fearless  yet  judicious 
cutting  of  rates  where  they  are  actually 
effective  in  keeping  up  prices,  such  cuts 
to  be  made  with  careful  regard  to  condi- 
tions within  the  industry  affected,  yet 
without  undue  tenderness  for  producers, 
and  with  careful  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fect on  the  revenue. 

Such  a  moderate  program  of  tariff  re- 
form stands  far  more  chance  of  enact- 
ment and  of  continued  support  from  the 
people  than  would  any  indiscriminate 
slashing  of  rates  for  the  sake  of  lowering 
prices,  any  attempt  by  repealing  duties 
to  stick  a  knife  under  the  ribs  of  monop- 
oly with  the  probable  result  of  slaughter- 
ing small  competitors,  any  effort  to  drive 
that  mysterious  creature  "special  priv- 
ilege" out  of  the  lair  in  which  he  hides. 
An  industrial  structure  built  up  over  half 
a  century  is  not  to  be  re-made  in  a  day, 
and  the  Democrats  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  an  intelligent  and  moderate  be- 
ginning in  the  difficult  process  of  re- 
adjustment will  be  both  better  politics 
and  better  statesmanship  than  a  rash  at- 
tempt to  redeem  too  optimistic  campaign 
promises. 

Columbia  University. 


The  Fool 


By  Mary  Eleanor  Roberts 

There's  a  fool  runs  the  mission,  that  place  on  the  pike, 
For  darkies,  and  dagoes,  and  bums,  and  the  like, 
And  if  I  had  his  job,  why  I'd  go  on  a  strike. 

With  coal  at  eight  dollars,  and  working  alone, 

All  smiling,  and  eager,  and  thin  as  a  bone, 

"For  the  Lord,"  so  he  says,  "will  take  care  of  His  own!" 

And  the  ghost  of  a  coat,  and  a  stitch  in  his  side, 

And  his  eyes  bright  and  starved,  and  his  boots  gaping  wide- 

I  got  tired  of  waiting  for  Thee  to  provide. 

So  I  sent  him  a  check;  just  to  shame,  it  might  be 

Such  a  God  by  an  out  and  out  sinner  like  me; 

But  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  gave  thanks  unto  Thee! 

Philadelphia. 


The  Fiction  Factory 

How  a  Man  Writes  and  Sells  Over  Half  a  Million  Words  a  Year 

By  George  Allan  England 

[The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  modern  literature  is  the  rising  flood  of  liction.  In  the 
United  States  alone  about  a  hundred  novels  and  two  thousand  short  stories  are  publisht  every 
month  to  say  nothing  of  those  not  thought  worth  printing.  Yet  the  demand  is  still  greater  than 
the  suppiy  as  is  proved  by  the  great  rise  in  prices  paid  for  fiction  in  the  past  few  years,  and  by 
the  number  of  young  men  of  education  and  ability  who  have  in  consequence  been  drawn  into  this 
field.  The  fertility  of  invention  and  facility  of  composition  shown  by  some  of  the  writers  for  the 
story  magazines  is  a  constant  marvel  to  the  uninitiated.  We  asked  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
them  "how  he  did  it"  and  he  responded  with  this  article  which  explains  so  clearly  his  method  that 
doubtless  any  reader  can  do  the  same  if  he  wishes  to.  Among  Mr.  England's  best  known  serials 
are  The  House  of  Transmutation,  The  Elixir  of  Hate,  Darkness  and  Dawn  and  The  Golden  Blight. 
Of  his  hundreds  of  short  stories  many  have  been  translated  into  Italian  and  Danish.  In  reply  to 
our  request  for  some  autobiographical  data  for  an  introductory  note  he  sent  us  the  following,  which 
the  editor,  with  unusual  modesty,  thinks  is  better  than  anything  he  could  say  himself  and  so  quotes 
verbatim  from  Mr.  England's  letter:  "Here's  who  I  am:  Age  36,  son  of  an  army  officer,  born  in 
Nebraska,  Harvard  A.M.  Got  Bowdoin  prize  for  my  English  Petrarchism,  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  Petrarch  on  Elizabethan  sonnet-sequences.  (No  publishers  have  ever  been  willing  to  print  this.) 
First  heard  of  in  1900,  when  I  won  the  500  franc  prize  of  the  New  York  Herald,  with  my  trans- 
lation, in  verse,  of  La  Course  des  Grands  Masques.  Have  been  a  Socialist  8  years.  In  1908  ran  for 
Congress  ;  1912,  for  Governor  of  Maine,  on  the  ticket.  Both  times  defeated  by  largest  pluralities  ever 
given  in  State.  Overwhelmingly  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  country,  politically.  Intend  to  keep 
on,  and  be  elected  school  committeeman  of  Pinpoint  Corners  in  1948.  I  guess  that's  about  all  I 
can  think  of.  Oh,  one  more  point:  Publisht  Underneath  the  Bough,  a  book  of  verses,  in  1902,  and 
lost  only  about  $250  on  it,  A  real  triumph." — Ediior.J 


Just  the  other  day,  the  editor  of  The 
Independent  put  a  new  idea  into  my 
head — which  is  certainly  a  fit  and  proper 
function  for  an  editor.  He  suggested  to 
me  the  possibility  that  a  view  of  the 
fiction-wheels  actually  turning,  in  my 
factory,  might  be  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic. Tho  naturally  of  a  shy  and  shrinking 
disposition,  and  averse  to  dispelling  pop- 
ular ideas  of  the  writer,  in  general,  as  a 
creature  of  fine  inspirational  frenzy 
(substituting  therefor  a  real  mechanic, 
prosy  and  practical),  still  I  shall  open 
the  door  and  bid  ye  all  come  in  and  look 
around.  You  shall  witness  the  cogs  grind- 
ing, the  buzzsaws  humming,  the  sawdust 
flying  and  the  finished  product — all  mas- 
terpieces, of  course — shooting  out  into 
the  bin.  Also  shall  you  hear  the  gladsome 
clink  of  silver;  tho  banish  the  thought 
that  any  writer  really  considers  money  a 
vital  factor ! 

This  being  a  personal  narrative  in- 
volves an  almost  Rooseveltian  use  of  the 
vertical  vowel.  With  which  general  apol- 
ogy, here  goes! 

Imprimis,  my  being  a  fiction-smith  is 
all  an  accident,  like  most  careers.  I 
planned  to  be  a  professor  and  wear  spec- 
tacles, also  write  Ph.D.  after  my  name 
and  be  very  wise.  Instead,  I  have  neither 
the  Ph.D.  nor  the  spectacles.  Fate  willed 
otherwise.  She  let  me  get  as  far  as  A.M., 
and  then  diverted  me  into  the  insurance 
business,   where  at  least  one  can   earn 


enough  to  eat  on.  My  role  was  advertis- 
ing-man and  writer  of  insurance-puffs. 
In  describing  the  wondrous  advantages 
of  insurance  and  dispelling  its  disadvan- 
tages, I  received  my  first  real  lessons  in 
imaginative  writing  and  the  forging  of 
fiction.  Beside  this  training,  all  my  Har- 
vard English  work  paled  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

After  a  year  at  this  supremely  excel- 
lent preparation,  ill-health  laid  me  low. 
I  had  overstrained  my  imagination.  I 
retired  to  the  woods  of  Maine,  curled  up 
and  proceeded  to  starve,  or  near-starve, 
at  any  rate.  But  the  gnawings  of  poverty 
inspired  further  effort.  The  idea  of  try- 
ing a  hand  at  the  short-story  game 
dawned  upon  me.  I  wrote  my  first  story 
on  scraps  of  brown  paper,  with  a  pencil, 
copied  it  out  on  a  near-typewriter,  and 
sent  it  to  Collier's.  Pretty  soon  $100  came 
back,  whereat  I  near-fainted.  After  that, 
the  wheels  began  to  buzz  in  earnest. 

The  Building  of  the  Factory. 

My  plant  was  very  primitive  and  crude, 
so  I  set  to  work  enlarging  and  improving 
it.  McClure's,  The  American  Magazine, 
Harper's  and  other  publications  began 
accepting  things,  and  the  machinery  be- 
gan to  turn  rapidly.  I  commenced  con- 
structing my  method.  Nobody  taught  me ; 
I  was  far  away  in  the  wilderness,  and 
had  to  make  my  own  tools  and  equipment. 
I  began  observing  and  taking  notes,  read- 
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ing  the  papers  with  an  eye  to  striking 
situations,  keeping  scrap-books,  and  in 
general  collecting  data  from  the  environ- 
ment. The  rough-and-ready  Maine  woods- 
life  was  crammed  with  local  color.  I  an- 
nexed much  of  it,  and  landed  a  series  of 
Maine  stories  on  a  whole  string  of  maga- 
zines. And  the  money  kept  coming  in  at 
a  rate  which  surprised  nobody  as  much 
as  it  did  me. 

After  a  while,  a  good  fairy  crossed  my 
path,  in  the  form  of  one  Robert  Hobart 
Davis,  "Bob"  Davis,  who  edits,  builds, 
molds  and  cradles  in  the  hollow  of  his 
palm  a  number  of  magazines  for  Frank 
A.  Munsey — just  how  many  magazines, 
even  he  himself  doesn't  know.  Mr.  Davis 
invited  me  to  go  fishing  with  him,  in  a 
driving  rain,  on  a  very  deep  Maine  lake. 
He  sat  in  one  end  of  the  frail  canoe,  I  at 
the  other.  He  weighs  592;  I  weigh,  well, 
something  less.  He  talked  contracts  with 
me,  and  rocked  the  boat  gently.  So  I 
closed  with  him.  I  loved  life  then,  even 
as  I  love  it  now.  Also,  I  could  not  swim. 


THE    FACTORY    IN    OPERATION 

George   Allan   England,   one  of  the   most   prolific  of 

American   writers  of  fiction. 


From  that  narrow  escape,  the  truly  large 
aspects  of  the  factory-building  all  date. 

How  It  Is  Done. 

Bob  Davis  put  the  scenario  idea  into 
my  head.  That  is,  the  concept  of  working 
on  approved  orders,  along  a  definite  plot 
already  agreed  on  between  publisher  and 
author.  True,  I  still  "free-lance,"  but  only 
as  a  by-product.  My  solid,  bill-paying 
work  is  all  done  on  orders,  according  to 
the  plans  laid  down  by  the  good  fairy 
and  me. 

The  scenario,  then,  came  to  take  a 
definite  place  alongside  the  note-books 
and  the  clippings.  On  this  tripodal  ar- 
rangement, plus  an  avid  observance  of 
human  life  and  nature  and  a  habit  of 
pounding  the  typewriter-keys  many 
hours  each  day,  Sundays  included,  rests 
the  ever-growing  work  of  my  fiction-shop. 
Genius,  avaunt!  "There's  nothing  to  it." 
Method  and  sweat,  these  solve  the  riddle 
of  the  meal-ticket. 

My  eye  is  ever  open,  also  my  ear,  for 
every  bit  of  good  material  coming 
my  way.  Into  the  note-book  goes  now 
a  bit  of  scenery,  a  face,  a  phrase, 
again  some  new  idea,  a  plot-germ,  an 
odd  garment,  a  deformity,  a  beauty. 
The  olla  podrida  receives  all;  and  in 
good  time,  each  bit  is  fished  out  and 
consumed.  For  example,  I  open  the 
book  at  random  and  read: 

Aug.  21,  '12.— Man  on  boat,  dark 
Dago;  hair  gray,  brushed  back;  eyes 
slant  up,  heavy  lids;  thick,  up-curved 
lips,  mustache  waxed  up,  goatee, 
swarthy,  handsome,  looks  like  Pan. 

(He'll  be  the  villain  in  some  still-un- 
written tale.) 

Sep.  1.  Sea-view. — Dappled  white  and 
slate  clouds,  breeze,  sun  in  dazzling 
shine,  beach  wet,  black,  green,  shiny; 
seaweed  smells.  Weed,  lank  and  wet. 
Haze  over  beach.  Big  surf  makes  lather. 
Sea  very  pale  green,  running  to  white  at 
top  of  wave.  Thunder  of  surf,  mist  of 
spray,  wind  from  surf  in  face. 

(This  will  form  part  of  the  scene  of 
reconciliation  between  M.  and  N.  at 
some  future  date.) 

Gormin'.  Any  God's  a-mint  o'  things 
to  tell  ye.  Swell  up  on  your  leavin's. 
Make  longs  arms.  All  puckered  up  to  a 
goolthrite.  Double  up  the  prunes!  All  of 
a  high  to  go.  He  ain't  goin'  to  stan'  it 
a  gret  sight  longer.  Jillpoke.  Hotter'n  a 
skunk.  Fatter'n  a  settled  minister,  etc., 
etc. 

(Local  color  stuff,  Maine  dialect.) 
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So  much  for  the  minutise.  My  books 
contain  a  world  of  every  kind  of  "prop- 
erty," like  that  at  the  stage  director's 
hand.  No  situation  can  arise  where  I 
cannot  find  a  character,  scenery  and 
dialect  to  fit  the  case.  Now  for  the 
plots. 

"Where  Do  You  Get  Your  Stories?" 
Everywhere!  The  writer  who  is  alive, 
can  pick  up  stories  right  from  the  air. 
On  trains  and  boats,  from  the  newspa- 
pers, from  the  living  speech  of  humans, 
from  a  thousand  and  one  sources,  good 
fiction  can  be  culled.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  watch  for  it — and  grab  it.  And  after 
years  of  work,  the  watching  becomes  sec- 
ond nature ;  you  can't  help  it.  Writers  are 
just  big  tom-cats  stalking  plot-rats  thru 
the  attics  and  cellars  of  life,  or  sitting 
at  incident  holes  waiting  for  the  story- 
mice  to  pop  out.  It's  so  easy !  Sometimes 
a  chance  bit  of  conversation  will  deton- 
ate a  whole  story  or  series  of  stories. 
About  two  years  ago  I  took  a  morning 
walk  with  a  friend.  We  got  to  speculating 
on  what  would  happen  if  all  the  people 
in  the  world  were  killed,  save  two.  From 
this  germ  has  grown  a  trilogy  of  serials. 
Two  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Cavalier,  and  the  third  is  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  They  are  Darkness  and 
Dawn,  Beyond  the  Great  Oblivion  and 
The  After-glow,  and  they  have  kept 
bread  and  cheese  on  the  shelf  for  a  long 
time. 

The  Scenarios. 

They  weren't  written,  of  course,  with- 
out careful  planning  and  the  previous 
construction  of  scenarios,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Good  Fairy  Davis  aforemen- 
tioned. ("Some"  fairy!)  All  serials  have 
to  be  approved  in  detail,  before  I  do  a 
word  on  them;  then  they're  practically 
certain  to  sell.  There's  no  sense  in  run- 
ning the  fiction-factory  on  any  uncer- 
tainties. 

What  does  a  scenario  look  like?  This: 

The  Golden  Blight. 

Characters:  John  Storm,  young  scientist; 
Murchison,  billionaire;  Maximilian 
Braunschweig,  Jewish  financier,  etc., 
etc.,   (many  other  characters) . 

Scenes:  Edgecliff,  N.  J.;  New  York  City; 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Action:  Storm  discovers  a  method  of  turn- 
ing all  the  world's  gold-supply  into 
ashes.     He    demands    that    Murchison 


shall  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  war, 
on  pain  of  ruining  him  and  the  entire 
capitalist  class,  and  overthrowing  capi- 
talism. Murchison  refuses,  and  defies 
him.  Storm  demonstrates  his  power.  At 
a  great  banquet  given  by  Murchison, 
Storm  projects  his  power  and  turns 
all  the  gold-plate  and  ornaments  to 
dross.  A  hasty  meeting  of  financiers  is 
called,  and  plans  laid  to  kill  Storm. 
But  he  foils  all  plots,  and  continues  his 
work  of  destruction,  with  repeated  de- 
mands that  the  capitalists  yield,  etc. 

The  entire  scenario  occupies  perhaps 
1500  or  2000  words,  and  of  course  is  far 
too  long  to  quote  here.  These  few  lines 
will,  however,  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
this  particular  piece  of  machinery  in  my 
shop. 

The  Golden  Blight  was  begun  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  and  finished  on  March  5.  It 
sold  for  an  even  $1000.  If  you're  inter- 
ested to  see  how  war  was  done  away 
with  and  the  cooperative  commonwealth 
brought  in,  you  can  find  it  all  told  in  The 
Cavalier.  My  best  record  so  far  is  $200 
for  a  story  written  in  two  days. 

Some  Personalia. 

I"  don't  believe  in  driving  the  machin- 
ery too  hard  and  running  a  risk  of  wear- 
ing it  out.  After  it  has  turned  out  3000 
words  for  me,  I  shut  the  shop  for  the 
day  and  go  for  a  walk,  a  skate  or  a  run 
in  my  auto,  which  was  bought  with  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  single  story.  About 
once  in  two  years  I  go  to  Europe,  pick- 
ing up  still  more  books  full  of  data,  peo- 
ple and  plots.  I  find  these  trips  pay  about 
200  per  cent  dividends,  in  cash. 

I'm  always  at  it,  the  rest  of  the  time. 
I  take  no  Sundays  off,  nor  any  regular 
holidays.  The  shop  runs  best  in  daylight. 
Lamplight  seems  to  dull  the  product.  To- 
bacco is  a  prime  necessity  as  a  lubricant 
— lots  of  it,  all  kinds,  the  ranker  the 
better. 

In  between  the  serials,  of  which  I 
write  two  or  three  a  year,  I  sandwich 
dozens  and  scores  of  short  stories.  The 
factory  can  turn  out  about  two  short 
stories  a  week,  or  three,  if  need  be. 
Occasionally  I  do  a  novelet,  running  from 
15,000  to  20,000  words,  as  a  kind  of 
aperitif  for  the  longer  novels.  The  little 
odds  and  ends  of  time  are  chinked  in 
with  moving  picture  plots,  good  for  $25 
apiece  and  taking  only  a  few  minutes  to 
frame;  also  with  "knitting  work"  in  the 
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shape  of  juvenile  stuff,  boys'  stories, 
small  illustrated  articles  on  how  to  do 
things,  and  so  on.  Nulla  dies  sine  linea 
makes  a  good  working  motto.  On  a  par 
with  it  is,  "Every  little  bit,  added  to 
every  other  little  bit,  makes  just  a  little 
bit  more." 

I  rarely  rewrite  to  any  extent.  The 
great  majority  of  my  product  goes  into 
cold  type  just  as  the  fiction  shop  machin- 
ery has  produced  it.  My  special  treat  is 
writing  about  three  or  four  serious 
essays  and  articles  a  year,  on  economics, 
Socialism  or  current  events,  for  The 
Independent,  Review  of  Reviews,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Magazine  or  some  other 
review. 

This  material  I  rewrite  very  carefully. 

can  afford  to,  as  it  is  my  prime  dissipa- 
tion. My  principal  vice  is  writing  verse, 
but  I  can  never  sell  any.  Verse,  for  the 
usual  fiction  writer,  won't  buy  matches 
to  light  his  indispensable  pipe.  Of  course 
I  write  endless  stuff  for  the  Socialist 
press,  but  most  of  this  is  given  away. 
Every  factory  has  certain  by-products. 
These  side  lines  are  mine. 

Vital  Problems. 

A  few  important  problems  arise  in  the 
shop.  Am  I  a  capitalist  or  a  proletarian? 
Nobody  can  tell  me.  I  own  my  tools  of 
production — my  cortex  and  typewriter — 
but  at  the  same  time  I  employ  myself 
and  exploit  my  own  labor.  So  I'm  both 
slave  and  master.  It's  confusing.  Then, 
too,  arises  the  matter  of  dissociating  my- 
self from  my  work.  As  time  passes,  I  find 
the  factory  more  and  more  absorbs  my 
personality. 

The  business  makes  one  cold-blooded. 
From  observing  other  people  and  outside 
events,  all  with  an  eye  to  fiction,  one 
comes  to  observe  one's  own  self  and  acts 
with  a  similar  view.  One  begins  to  capi- 
talize one's  own  emotions,  which  is 
shocking. 

No  longer  can  I  enjoy  a  sunset,  an 
opera,  a  foreign  town,  a  friendship  or  a 
flower  with  disinterested  frankness.  No, 
always  the  shop  intrudes!  The  notebook 
ever  itches  to  be  in  the  hand.  Alas!   I 


leave  the  reader  to  figure  it  out  for  him- 
self. When  one's  own  woes  and  blisses, 
romancings,  hates,  loves,  ambitions,  pas- 
sions, begin  to  assume  the  notebook 
stage,  wherein  lies  any  spontaneous  en- 
joyment of  life?  Ask  any  writer,  and — 
if  he  be  not  a  "short  and  ugly  word'' 
fellow — see  if  he  won't  tell  you  that  his 
inner  shrines  have  really  become  an  an- 
nex to  the  shop ! 

There  lies  something  fundamentally 
tragic  in  the  drying  of  a  tear  with  the 
thought:  "No  matter — even  this  grief, 
too,  will  make  good  copy!" 

Genius  ? 

How  small  a  role  it  plays  in  modern 
fiction!  Perhaps  it  still  exists,  in  certain 
attics;  but  it  doesn't  habitually  ride  in 
motors  or  smoke  cigars.  No,  gasoline  and 
nicotine  come  to  a  well  regulated  shop 
rather  than  to  a  stable  which  houses 
Pegasus  on  musty  hay. 

Perseverance,  notebooks,  cold-blooded- 
ness, scenarios,  contracts,  many  hours  a 
day  in  the  factory,  an  observant  eye  and 
some  knowledge  of  what  the  public,  "that 
big  baby,"  really  wants — these  supply 
the  lack  of  genius  with  most  satisfactory 
sufficiency. 

Some  day,  when  I  am  very,  very  rich 
— oh,  worth  maybe  $5000 — I'm  going  to 
be  a  genius.  Till  then  I  shall  remain  a 
mechanic,  sawing  wood  like  any  other, 
making  the  chips  fly,  capitalizing  myself 
and  everybody  and  everything  else  I  can 
get  my  hands  on,  and  in  general  enjoying 
life  thru  the  very  function  of  trying  to 
interpret  it. 

Everything  and  everybody  must  pay 
toll  to  me  and  go  into  the  notebooks. 
Even  the  editor  of  The  Independent, 
while  he  was  ordering  this  article,  was 
being  crammed  into  the  mental  pigeon- 
holes, marked  "Hero." 

Is  it  all  made  clear?  \ fancy  so.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  nothing  more  re- 
mains to  confess.  So,  having  made  a 
clean  breast  of  everything,  I  turn  back 
once  more  to  my  daily  task  of  sawing  the 
wood  of  contemporaneous  fiction. 

South  Paris,  Me. 


An  Abridged  Bible 

A  Plea  for  a  Shorter  Bible  to  be  Used  in  Home,  School 

and  Church 
By  B.  F.  Beazell,  D.D. 

[The    author    of    this    article    is    a    Methodist  Episcopal    clergyman,     greatly     interested    in     the 
religious   education  of  the  young. — Editor.] 


The  children  of  this  world  continue  to 
be  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
Teachers  in  schools  of  lower  and  higher 
grade  find  pupils  so  generally  unacquaint- 
ed with  Bible  characters,  and  particu- 
larly with  its  stores  of  apt,  quotable 
literary  gems,  that  especial  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

An  appreciative  reviewer  says : 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  so  many  text- 
books for  secular  use  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent years  upon  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  literature.  It  signifies,  primarily, 
such  a  defection  in  old-fashioned  Bible 
familiarity  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
this  gap  by  international  study  courses. 
What  cannot  be  supplied  by  such  a  mode  of 
study  is  the  reverent  atmosphere  of  the  old 
method  of  approach  to  the  Bible,  so  that  it 
spoke  to  the  spiritual  imagination. 

Protestantism  is  eagerly  interested  in 
popular  education.  Is  it  willing,  however, 
that  the  first  and  most  alluring  knowl- 
edge of  its  Book  should  come  to  its  young 
people  in  the  schools  rather  than  thru 
the  home  and  church?  When  selections 
are  made  for  their  literary  merit  chiefly, 
the  religious  element  is  likely  to  be  de- 
natured or  eliminated. 

But,  say  many,  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  any  abridgment  or  rearrange- 
ment of  the  sacred  writings.  In  reality 
this  work  has  gone  on,  in  some  form, 
thru  all  the  Christian  centuries. 

When  the  Old  Testament  was  given  its 
present  form,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  what  reams  of  old  parchment  were 
set  aside !  Missionaries  wisely  carry  only 
portions  of  Scripture  into  the  dialects 
of  their  people.  The  New  Testament  and 
the  Psalms  furnish  a  convenient  volume 
for  thousands  of  households.  The  re- 
sponsive readings  of  churches  are  selec- 
tions; very  narrowly  gleaned,  it  must  be 
confest.  The  whole  modern  system  of 
Sunday  school  lessons  is  an  abridgment 
of  Scripture. 

Dr.  William  Newton  Clarke  attained 
high  rank  as  an  expositor  and  theologian. 


Two  years  before  his  death,  after  read- 
ing his  little  book,  Sixty  Years  With  the 
Bible,  I  suggested  that  he  ought  to  edit 
a  volume  of  Old  Testament  scripture  con- 
taining such  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  histories,  the  Psalms,  the  wisdom  lit- 
erature and  the  prophets  as  would  enable 
the  common  reader  to  pass  on  toward  the 
crowning  event  of  all  scripture,  and  of 
the  world — the  coming  of  the  Divine 
Man. 

He  fully  agreed  with  me  that  such  a 
volume  was  needed ;  said  he  had  thought 
of  attempting  something  of  the  sort,  and 
that  the  only  hindrance  to  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  work  would  be  popular  preju- 
dice. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Sunday 
school  teachers  of  our  time  says: 

It  would  be  desirable  if  we  could  have  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  Bible  for  use  in  the 
Sunday  school,  from  which  all  portions  hav- 
ing no  especial  educational  value  might  be 
eliminated,  and  particularly  from  which 
some  portions  might  be  omitted  which,  for 
indiscriminate  use,  I  feel  are  often  harmful. 

I  fear,  however,  that  we  could  not  secure 
consent  for  the  use  of  such  an  abridged 
Bible,  as  a  good  many  people  would  at  once 
say  that  we  were  emasculating  it,  and  those 
who  entertain  a  sort  of  superstitious  con- 
ception of  the  Book  have  a  feeling  that 
everything  in  the  Bible,  simply  because  it 
is  there,  is  sacred  and  should  be  studied  by 
all  people  of  all  ages.  Gradually  we  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  we  must  use  the  Bible  in- 
telligently and  with  discrimination. 

Prejudice!  Superstition! 

The  Jews  of  the  first  century  braved 
and  disregarded  these  when  they  gave 
the  world  its  present  canon.  Are  Chris- 
tians of  the  twentieth  century,  because 
of  popular  superstition  and  prejudice,  to 
refrain  from  placing  the  essential  teach- 
ings of  their  Book  in  such  form  that  it 
will  not  pass  from  common  use? 

Sentiment  and  lifetime  associations 
are  valuable  things  in  their  place  When 
they  block  the  way  to  truth-seeking  and 
the  gaining  of  saving  wisdom  they  are 
positively  harmful. 
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No  one  proposes  to  supplant  the  old 
Book.  The  abridged  dictionary  does  not 
supplant  the  unabridged;  it  advertises  it. 
The  single  volume  which  carries  child 
or  man  easily  and  quickly  thru  the  out- 
standing events  of  the  nation's  history, 
from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Appomattox, 
sends  its  reader  with  zest  to  the  great 
volumes  of  the  library.  Discriminating, 
thoughtful  minds  will  suggest  various 
reasons  for  an  abridgment  that  would 
aid  the  ordinary  reader.  For  it  is  the 
giddy  child,  the  indifferent,  listless  man 
and  woman,  the  Church  must  always  aim 
to  interest  and  instruct. 

Printed,  as  it  should  be,  in  clear,  bold 
type,  the  old  volume  is  too  bulky.  The 
ceaseless  productions  of  the  press  inev- 
itably push  the  tome  aside.  Bigness  is  a 
serious  barrier.  There  is  not  a  little  that 
should  be  excluded.  Many  portions  are 
repetitions.  Many  had  only  local  and  tem- 
porary use.  Some  are  unsuitable  for  pub- 
lic or  even  private  use.  Adam  Clarke,  the 
great  commentator,  declared  that  he 
could  "find  nothing  in  Solomon's  Song  to 
promote  vital  godliness,  or  cause  the  sim- 
ple and  sincere  not  to  know  Christ  after 
the  flesh."  Most  of  the  Psalms  are  sub- 
lime, but  some  are  commonplace,  a  few 
are  unfit;  just  as  in  our  hymnals  glori- 
ous utterances  of  Wesley,  Watts  and 
Heber  are  sandwiched  in  with  mediocre 
songs.  Many  of  the  Proverbs  are  gems; 
others  have  no  glint.  The  vindictive, 
blood-vengeance  records  of  the  histories 
have  always  caused  the  judicious  to 
grieve,  while  the  scoffer  exulted.  The  Old 
Testament  was  never  edited,  but  com- 
piled from  pre-existing  manuscripts, 
written  by  various  authors  thru  many 
generations.  In  the  case  of  the  histories 
especially,  fragments  are  simply  woven 
into  a  common  web.  The  modern  method 
of  history  writing,  the  careful  search- 
ing for  and  weighing  of  evidence — there 
is  nothing  of  that.  Consequently  there 
are  many  duplications,  some  inaccuries, 
and  in  parallel  narratives,  as  Kings  and. 
Chronicles,  there  are  frequent  divergen- 
cies. But  the  enormous  bulk  of  this 
ancient  ceremonial  law,  history  and 
prophecy ! 

One  can  easily  imagine  a  pious, 
thoughtful  Hindu  saying  to  his  mission- 
ary friend: 


When  I  embraced  Christianity  I  laid 
aside  the  endless  series  of  sacred  books  of 
my  own  people.  Why  should  I,  in  order  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  be  asked  to 
search  thru  the  mazes  and  repetitions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  writers?  They  are  dead 
as  a  nation,  and  as  a  race  seem  not  to  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  their  own  teach- 
ings, and  are  today  harder  to  win  to  Christ 
than  we  Hindus. 

The  average  man  of  any  race  is  likely 
to  think  the  same.  Rites,  ceremonies  and 
local  laws  have  archaic  value  chiefly. 

The  histories,  by  scientific,  wise  com- 
pression, could  be  reduced  by  half.  Six- 
teen books  of  prophecy  there  are,  some 
very  small,  others  quite  large.  The  proph- 
et, it  is  now  recognized,  proclaimed  what 
would  eventuate  under  certain  contin- 
gencies. Under  the  theocracy  he  was  a 
preacher-statesman  who  charted  the  safe, 
righteous  course  the  nation  should  fol- 
low, and  the  penalty  of  refusing  to  be 
guided  by  Jehovah.  Lodged  in  these  im- 
passioned pleadings  and  threatenings  are 
principles  and  inspirations  humanity 
must  never  lose.  They  may,  however,  be 
grouped  within  much  fewer  chapters. 
Truth  needs  to  be  reset  for  each  oncom- 
ing age. 

The  Master  annulled  some  utterances, 
and  reinterpreted  many  others.  The  tre- 
mendous responsibility  He  placed  upon 
His  disciples  of  binding  or  loosing  such 
as  seek  admission  to  His  kingdom  must 
never  be  forgotten.  Zealous  ignorance 
binds,  but  never  sets  free. 

Who  today  reads  the  Bible  regularly? 
is  a  question  often  asked  with  anxiety. 
Few,  we  fear,  and  they  such  as  need  its 
counsel  least.  Multitudes  seldom  see  it, 
never  become  acquainted  with  it,  even  by 
handling  and  looking  thru  its  pages. 
Leaves,  nothing  but  leaves,  for  the  young 
life  of  the  Church.  Truth  seldom  sticks 
unless  visualized.  The  eye,  as  the  spirit's 
helper,  must  not  be  ignored.  Lips,  tongue, 
voice,  quickly  rivet  sentences  in  the 
memory. 

Mr.  Edison,  it  is  said,  is  putting  his 
enthusiasm  and  millions  of  dollars  into  a 
great  scheme  for  revolutionizing  public 
instruction  by  means  of  moving  pictures. 
Much  may  be  expected  of  this.  Think  of 
the  healthful  enthusiasm  that  might  be 
carried  into  the  Sunday  school  by  a  wise 
use  of  the  camera  in  Bible  lands!  The 
environment  of  patriarch,  psalmist,  evan- 
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gelist  and  the  Master  could  be  vividly 
reproduced.  Fancy  teacher  and  scholars 
sitting  together  for  forty  minutes  read- 
ing together,  audibly,  each  from  his  own 
book,  the  boy  life  of  David.  Then,  mov- 
ing before  them,  home  and  tent  life, 
shepherd,  flock,  desert,  stream,  mountain, 
the  starry  heavens  and  the  wild  beast. 
Jonathan,  David,  Saul,  Goliath.  The  men- 
tal pictures  carried  from  book  and  canvas 
would  never  fade. 

What  book  is  this? 

It  is  an  abridged  Bible,  in  clear  type, 
with  marginal  references,  and  brief, 
illuminating  footnotes;  the  essential 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  syn- 
chronized as  far  as  possible,  together 
with  the  books  of  the  New;  the  gospels 
combined  into  a  harmony.  Such  a  vol- 
ume, however,  must  please  the  individual 
and  family,  as  well  as  the  school.  It  has 
not  yet  been  constructed,  but  it  will  be; 
it  must  be.  The  materials  are  at  hand; 
translations,  references,  assured  infor- 
mation for  footnote  illumination. 

The  doers  of  this  gracious  work  may 
well  have  much  of  Emerson's  two  halves 
of  culture — the  world  of  books  and  the 


world  of  men.  Yet  having  that  only 
would  mean  failure.  The  supreme  equip- 
ment must  be  a  true  spiritual  conception 
and  sympathy,  that  the  religious  imag- 
ination of  all  kinds  of  people  may  be  en- 
chained and  nourished.  Paul's  declara- 
tion must  always  be  the  test:  "Every 
scripture  inspired  of  God  is  profitable 
for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction,  which  is  righteousness." 
Few  will  insist  that  the  Bible  is  as 
profitable  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness as  it  might  be. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  an  incred- 
ible thing  that  a  Christian  council  in  this 
century  should  be  able  to  fashion  a  more 
inspiring  book  than  a  Jewish  synod  in 
the  first  century?  Surely  Protestantism 
will  recognize  its  high  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility. For  generations  the  heart 
of  humanity  has  turned  to  it  in  all  strug- 
gles for  national,  social  and  spiritual 
betterment.  The  vital,  inspiring  mes- 
sages of  the  old  Book,  put  within  easy 
reach  and  comprehension,  His  saving 
health  will  more  quickly  and  certainly  be 
known  among  all  nations. 

Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 


Lincoln  and  Compulsory  Greek 


By  C.  Grant  La  Farge 


[We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  this  able  defense  of  the  Bacon  design  for 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  which  we  criticized  February  6  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"How  Lincoln  Would  Have  Laughed."  Mr.  La  Farge  was  associated  with  his  father,  the  late 
John  La  Farge,  in  the  architectural  work  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  numerous 
churches  and  mausoleums  and  other  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  of  the  Architectural  League. 
We  comment  upon   his  point  of  view  in  the  editorial  pages  of  this  issue. — Editor.] 


How  Lincoln  would  have  laughed — 
yes,  how  "he  who  looked  with  a  genial 
eye  on  all  the  follies  and  ineptitudes  of 
men"  would  have  laughed  at  the  crass 
ineptitude  of  those  who  would  make  the 
memorial  of  his  greatness  and  his  deep 
significance  an  experiment  station  for 
the  uncultured  commemoration  of  his 
mere  personal  attributes.  For  that  is  one 
question,  one  of  the  two  strange  ques- 
tions, propounded  by  those  who  decry 
Bacon's  noble  and  scholarly  design.  They 
say  that  it  is  not  a  fitting  memorial  of 
Lincoln.  Why?  Because  it  is  based  upon 
tradition;  because  it  is  scholarly;  be- 
cause it  is  a  "temple";  because  it  exhib- 
its him  as  a  pagan  deity. 


What  is  it,  then,  that  we  commemo- 
rate? Apparently,  if  one  must  follow 
their  line  of  reasoning,  it  should  be  his 
uncouthness,  his  humble  beginnings,  a 
certain  almost  Rabelaisian  quality  of 
his.  These  are  the  merest  externals.  It 
is  not  because  of  these  that  he  lives,  a 
resplendent  figure,  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  it  is  not  these  that  should  be  per- 
petuated here  in  this  enduring  shrine. 
For  when  the  assassin's  blow  sent  his 
frail  mortal  body  to  its  long  rest,  there 
rose  from  its  poor  clay  a  figure  destined 
to  grow  in  glory  with  the  passing  years ; 
to  be  stript  of  all  that  was  sordid  and 
temporary;  to  stand  forever  among  his 
peers,    the    eternally    great — great    for 
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their  common  possession  of  the  heroic 
qualities  which  know  not  time,  nor  place, 
nor  race,  nor  condition. 

He  would  have  laughed,  you  say,  at 
the  following  of  tradition,  what  you  so 
cheaply  call  ''imitation."  Would  he? 
What  was  it  that  the  gaunt  hobbledehoy 
studied  when  he  wished  to  form  his 
style?  He  did  not  try  to  invent  a  new 
language,  to  cut  loose  from  the  examples 
of  a  classic  past.  With  an  eagerness  not 
to  be  thwarted  by  obstacles  or  ridicule 
from  the  narrow-minded  world  in  which 
he  lived,  he  sought  that  past.  Read  the 
story  of  his  reading,  and  then  read  again 
the  Gettysburg  address.  If  the  Doric 
order  is  not  there,  then  our  tongue  has 
no  form  or  rules. 

His  effigy,  you  say,  should  not  stand  in 
a  temple.  Well,  this  building  is  a  temple 
only  by  implication.  It  certainly  is  pat- 
terned on  no  classic  form  of  temple,  ex- 
cept in  that  it  has  a  colonnade  about  it. 
But  grant  that  it  recalls  a  temple.  It  is 
not  the  body  of  Lincoln  that  is  here  to 
be  set  before  our  gaze,  it  is  his  spirit. 
Since  men  began  to  honor  their  great 
dead  and  exalt  their  memories,  they  have 
found  no  nobler  expression  of  their  sen- 
timent than  the  monumental  edifice. 
They  know  today  no  graver  form,  none 
of  greater  dignity,  none  more  abstract, 
freer  from  a  connotation  that  would 
verge  close  upon  blasphemy,  than  one 
based  upon  the  models  of  classic  anti- 
quity. And  they  know  none  more  appro- 
priate, because  of  the  roots  from  which 
spring  their  law,  their  literature,  their 
art  and  their  learning  of  today.  If  this 
place  to  which  shall  come  the  genera- 
tions of  our  country  to  do  homage,  to 
learn  a  great  spiritual  truth,  to  revere  a 
splendid  soul,  shall  appear  to  be  a 
temple,  then  indeed  it  is  well. 

We  are  told  that  Lincoln  will  be  made 
to  appear  as  a  Greek  deity.  Any  statue 
of  a  hero  under  a  colonnade  is  a  Greek 
deity,  then.  Very  well,  a  statue  in  the 
open  air  is  a  Greek  deity;  a  statue  in 
almost  any  place  is  a  Greek  deity.  The 
only  thing  that  prevents  our  taking  the 
statues  in  Central  Park,  or  in  the  vari- 
ous "circles"  of  Washington,  for  Greek 
deities  is,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not 
chryselephantine!    It   is    probably    some 


dulness  of  comprehension  that  debars  us 
from  realizing  the  truth,  that  the  figure, 
alleged  to  be  George  Washington,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury  in  Wall 
Street,  is  really  Jupiter  Tonans,  or  per- 
haps Augustus  Caesar. 

What  insufferable  nonsense!  But  it 
ceases  to  be  nonsense,  and  becomes  a 
sheer  insult  to  the  intelligence,  when  we 
are  requested  to  believe  that  Lincoln 
would  not  have  taken  the  stand  he  did 
on  the  slave  issue  had  he  been  subjected 
to  compulsory  Greek.  This  is  a  pretty 
comprehensive  insult,  for  it  is  directed 
not  alone  at  us,  but  at  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Think  what  it  means:  that  he — wise, 
patient,  suffering  soul,  seeker  thru  ail 
his  days  for  learning  and  great  example, 
shrewd  disentangler  of  truth  from  soph- 
istry— would  had  he  in  his  youth  been 
brought  into  the  high  company  of  the 
great  poets  and  reasoners  from  whom 
flow  the  undiminished  rivers  that  still 
refresh  our  thirsty  minds  and  hearts, 
have  been  deluded  into  following  the 
paths  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  And 
you,  who  think  this  of  him,  think  you 
are  fit  to  counsel  us !  You  would  have  us, 
we  take  it,  believe  that  among  those  who 
so  nobly  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion,  were  none  who  were  taught  the 
humanities.  You  would  persuade  us  to 
ignore  all  the  long  centuries  of  man's 
slow  growth,  his  struggle  upward  toward 
perfection;  to  set  aside,  as  of  no  worth, 
all  his  experience  of  the  need  to  follow 
in  known  and  proven  paths  if  his  foot- 
steps shall  lead  him  to  any  sure  result. 
You  would  have  us  substitute  chaos,  ig- 
norance, lawlessness,  and  a  carnival  of 
eccentricity,  for  decency  and  order. 

You  say  that  this  design  is  alien.  We 
reply  that  its  origin  is  the  common  heri- 
tage of  civilization,  of  which  we  will  not 
be  despoiled. 

You  say  that  as  it  is  Greek,  so  is  it 
dead.  We  reply  that  great  art  never  dies. 

Tout  passe;   Tart  robuste 
Seul  a  l'eternite; 
Le  buste 
Survit  a  la  cite. 

Et  la  medaille  austere, 
Que  trouve  un  laboureur, 
Sous  terre, 
Revele  un  empereur. 

New  York  City. 


Solving  the  Negro  Problem  in  Detail 

How  One  Colored  Man  Made  His  Way  to  the  Front 
By  Booker  T.  Washington,  A.M.,  LL.D. 


Scarcely  a  week  or  a  month  goes  by 
that  I  do  not  find  on  my  desk  a  letter,  a 
pamphlet  or  a  book  in  which  some  one 
has  tried  to  formulate  a  solution  of  the 
race  problem.  Many  of  these  letters  and 
pamphlets  contain  valuable  suggestions, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,  I  read 
them  all,  read  them  with  interest  and, 
I  hope,  with  profit. 
As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to 
me  that  these  solu- 
tions have  one 
common  fault. 
They  start  out  ap- 
parently with  the 
notion  that  the 
Negro  is  a  fixt 
q  u  a  n  tity,  always 
and  every  where 
the  same,  and  then 
proceed  as  if  the 
race  problem,  like 
a  problem  in 
arithmetic,  could 
be  solved  once  and 
for  all  by  a  mere 
process  of  reason- 
ing, once  you  had 
defined  all  the 
terms. 

The  trouble  in 
this  case  is  that, 
like  other  human 
problems,  the  race 
problem  is  one  in 
which  the  terms 
are  not  fixt  and 
cannot,  therefore, 
be  brought  into 
the  shape  of  a  hard  and  fast  formula. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  long  ago  giv- 
en up  the  notion  of  solving  the  race 
problem  wholesale.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
that  it  can  only  be  solved  in  detail.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  find  myself  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  individual 
Negro  quite  as  much  as  I  am  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  general  average. 
The  colored  man  who  breaks  a  record, 


WATT  TERRY 

Who,  starting  work  with  a  capital  of  twelve  cents, 
twelve  years  ago,  now  has  a  gross  income  of  over 
five  thousand  dollars   a  month. 


who  does  something  new  and  better  in 
his  particular  line  than  any  other  col- 
ored man  has  done  before,  is  not  only 
widening  the  opportunities  of  the  race, 
but  he  is  encouraging  others  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  What  one  man  has  done  an- 
other may  do. 

Recently  I  have  run  across  two  in- 
stances of  Negro 
progress  which 
are  interesting  in 
this  sense.  One  of 
them  is  that  of  an 
individual  colored 
man  in  the  North 
and  the  other  that 
of  a  Negro  com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y  in  the 
South. 

During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  Alaba- 
ma I  passed  thru 
a  little  farming 
village  known  as 
Uniontown.  This 
town,  which  has  a 
population  of  only 
about  2000,  is  the 
center  of  a  farm- 
ing district  in 
which  there  is  a 
population  of 
about  50,000  white 
people  and  220,000 
Negroes.  Union- 
town  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  this  re- 
gion. On  Saturday 
afternoon,  when 
all  the  farmers  from  the  country  for 
twenty-five  miles  around  have  come  into 
town  to  bring  in  their  produce  or  secure 
their  supplies,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  communities  in  the  State.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  however,  is  corre- 
spondingly quiet. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that 
Uniontown,  which  has  the  reputation 
with  colored  people  of  a  town  in  which 
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Negroes  do  more  business  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  than  any  other  town  in 
the  South,  is  noted  also  as  having  the 
only  wholesale  grocery  store  conducted 
by  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  The 
advantage  of  conducting  a  wholesale 
grocery  in  Uniontown  is  that  in  that 
case  it  is  possible  to  do  business  six  days 
in  the  week,  while  a  retail  store  is  very 
largely  confined  to  one,  the  Saturday 
market.  About  six  years  ago  the  firm  of 
Eldrige  Brothers,  which  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  doing  a  retail  business 
at  Uniontown,  began  selling  groceries  in 
quantities  to  some  of  the  smaller  stores 
in  the  surrounding  country.  This  gave 
the  firm  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  said, 
to  do  business  for  six  days  in  the  week 
instead  of  one.  The  business,  begun  in  a 
very  small  way,  prospered.  As  yet  the 
total  amount  of  business  done  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  $40,000  a  year,  but 
it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  growing 
steadily.  The  firm  now  keeps  one  travel- 
ing man  on  the  road,  and  the  wholesale 
business  at  the  present  time  represents 
three-fourths  of  the  trade  of  the  firm. 
It  has,  in  fact,  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  Eldrige  Brothers  are  now  planning 
to  give  up  their  retail  business  alto- 
gether. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  tell  in  detail 
the  whole  story  of  the  growth  of  this 
business,  how  step  by  step  the  father, 
who  had  been  a  slave,  starting  with  a 
little  shop  in  a  side  street,  picking  up 
here  and  there,  and  often  by  hard  expe- 
rience, some  knowledge  of  business 
methods,  finally  moved  into  the  main 
street  of  the  town;  of  how  he  sent  his 
two  sons  away  to  school,  one  to  a  busi- 
ness college  and  the  other  to  a  medical 
school ;  of  how  upon  their  returning,  one 
of  the  boys  entered  the  business  with 
his  father  and  the  other  started  a  drug 
store  in  connection  with  his  practice  as 
a  physician,  and  how  finally  these  young 
men  have  won  the  respect  of  white  as 
well  as  black  people  until  they  are  now 
counted  substantial  citizens  of  Union- 
town. 

There  are  about  thirty  other  Negro 
business  men  in  Uniontown.  In  numbers, 
at  any  rate,  Negroes  represent  nearly 
half  of  the  business  enterprises  of  the 
town.  In  every  case  they  are  natives 
either  of  the  town  itself  or  of  the  sur- 


rounding counties,  and  in  every  case 
they  have  been  assisted  and  encouraged 
by  the  white  business  men  of  the  town. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  a  blacksmith, 
now  runs  the  business  in  which  he  for- 
merly worked  as  an  apprentice  and  help- 
er under  a  white  man,  who,  when  he  left 
Uniontown  to  go  to  Birmingham,  sold 
out  his  business  to  his  Negro  assistant 
on  easy  terms.  I  wish  that  I  might  de- 
scribe, also,  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
Negro  farmers  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Uniontown,  many  of  them  con- 
ducting large  plantations  of  their  own. 
I  might  add,  also,  that  if  the  white  peo- 
ple have  assisted  and  encouraged  the 
thrifty  Negro  members  of  the  com- 
munity, it  has  not  been  merely  a  philan- 
thropic interest  which  led  them  to  do 
this.  Negroes  have,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, not  less  than  $70,000  deposits 
in  the  three  white  banks  of  the  town, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  lynching  in 
that  neighborhood. 

The  other  instance  of  Negro  progress 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  that  of  Watt 
Terry,  of  Brockton,  Mass.  Watt  .Terry 
told  his  story  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Negro  Business  League  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Terry  is  a  modest  appearing  young  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  When  he 
landed  at  Brockton  some  twelve  years 
ago  he  had,  according  to  his  own  story, 
a  capital  of  just  12  cents.  He  found  work 
at  first  as  a  coachman.  After  a  time  he 
obtained  what  he  thought  was  a  better 
position  as  janitor  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Building.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  association  then  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  a  position  as  a 
railway  porter. 

"Somehow  or  other,"  said  Terry,  "I 
did  not  care  for  that  sort  of  work  and 
after  a  few  months  gave  it  up.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  rather  work  at 
a  trade  and  tried  to  get  work  in  one  of 
the  shoe  factories  in  Brockton.  As  I  did 
not  know  the  trade  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  competition  for  the  places  open 
to  apprentices  it  looked  rather  hopeless 
at  first.  Finally,  I  got  the  foreman  to  say 
he  would  give  me  a  chance,  provided  I 
was  willing  to  work  for  two  weeks  with- 
out pay.  I  accepted  that  offer  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  make  the  most  of  those 
two  weeks." 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  Terry 
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had  done  so  well  that  he  was  given  a 
position  in  which  he  earned  $7  a  week. 
By  sticking  close  to  his  job  and  making 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  he  was 
gradually  promoted  until  he  earned  first 
$10,  then  $15,  $18  and  finally  $25  a 
week. 

"I  had  some  difficulties  at  first,"  said 
Terry.  "The  other  men  did  not  like  me 
at  first  and  showed  it.  However,  I  stuck 
to  the  job,  kept  on  smiling,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  was  on  just  as  good 
terms  with  the  men  in  the  shop  as  I 
cared  to  be.  As  I  did  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  spend  my  money  I  found 
it  easier  to  save." 

When  Terry  reached  the  point  where 
he  was  earning  $25  a  week  his  wife  was 
earning  $9  as  matron  in  the  Brockton 
railway  station,  and  they  both  saved 
their  money.  Meanwhile  Terry  had  be- 
gun to  buy  and  sell  real  estate  in  a  small 
way.  One  day  he  sold  a  house  and  lot 
upon  which  he  cleared  as  a  commission 
$100. 

"That  seemed  to  settle  the  question  of 
my  future,"  said  Mr.  Terry.  "I  decided 
to  go  into  the  real  estate  business." 

He  added  that  at  the  present  time  his 
gross  income  from  his  houses  was  be- 
tween $6000  and  $7000  per  month.  Alto- 
gether, including  several  store  buildings 
and  two  apartment  houses  containing 
fifty-four  suites  of  rooms,  Mr.  Terry 
now  owns  222  buildings  in  Brockton. 
One  of  these  buildings  is  leased  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  use 
of  the  post  office ;  another  is  rented  for  a 
public  library  and  reading  room  by  the 
city. 

I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  dared  to 
make  this  statement  if  I  had  not  con- 
firmed the  truth   of   Mr.   Terry's   state- 


ment by  independent  inquiry.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  Secretary  White,  of  the 
Brockton  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, he  says:  "Some  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  you  relative  to  our  mutual  friend 
(Watt  Terry's)  business,  but  now  I 
want  to  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  tax 
list  which  you  will  see  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  time  the  taxes  were  re- 
corded he  was  carrying  well  on  to 
$300,000,  and  I  know  that  his  purchase 
of  $120,000  occurred  since  that  time.  It 
is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  develop- 
ment within  a  few  years." 

I  ought  to  add  that  during  all  the  time 
that  Mr.  Terry  has  been  in  Brockton  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  not 
long  ago  he  contributed  $1000  toward 
the  support  of  that  institution. 

Many  persons  will,  perhaps,  feel  that 
money  which  is  acquired  in  this  rapid 
way  is  likely  to  do  the  person  who  ob- 
tains it  as  much  harm  as  it  does  good. 
I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
same  amount  of  money  acquired  more 
slowly  would  mean  more  in  character  to 
the  man  who  gained  it.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Negro  race  has  not  reached 
the  point  where  it  has  been  troubled  by 
the  number  of  its  millionaires.  And  if 
getting  slowly  and  laboriously  is  a  good 
discipline,  the  Negro  has  almost  a  sur- 
plus of  that  kind  of  blessing.  I  ought  to 
add,  also,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Terry,  that 
from  all  I  can  learn,  his  rapid  rise  has 
neither  injured  his  character  nor  de- 
stroyed his  good  sense.  I  suspect  that 
the  effort  to  keep  all  those  houses  rented 
and  the  effort  to  pay  interest  on  his 
mortgages  has  had  a  tendency  to  make 
him  humble. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


Chemists 

By  Ralph  M.  Thomson 


Hate  compounds  with  cunning  craft, 

In  his  noisome  beaker, 
An  intolerable  draft, 

Sickening  to  behold; 
And  as  souls  the  deeper  drink 

They  become  the  weaker, 
Until  Time,  from  whom  they  shrink, 

Counts  them  with  the  old. 


Love  distils  in  his  retort — 

Love,  who  labors  longer — 
Potions  of  the  purer  sort, 

For  all  hearts  unstrung; 
And  as  famished  mortals  sip 

Do  they  grow  the  stronger, 
Until  Age,  of  ashen  lip, 

Comes,  to  find  them  young. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Chinese  Republic 

Unlike  a  hundred  other  authors  of 
books  on  the  Middle  Kingdom,  who  have 
written  of  China's  intellectual  awakening 
and  educational  progress,  and  who  hold 
a  high  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
republic,  Mr.  Bland,  in  Recent  Events 
and  Present  Politics  in  China,1  says  that 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Government 
is  a  farce,  and  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is 
a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a  "blind  leader  of 
the  blind." 

Mr.  Bland  opposes  the  anti-opium 
movement;  condemns  the  sympathy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  "the  under-dog" ; 
reproaches  Americans  for  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East;  calls  the  Chinese 
"stupid  people";  denounces  the  sympa- 
thetic European  and  American  press  for 
giving  moral  support  to  the  new  Gov- 
ernment; and  predicts  for  China  more 
revolution,  corruption,  foreign  interfer- 
ence, and  partition.  His  book  contains 
fourteen  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  Chinese  unrest,  the  passing  of 
the  Manchus,  Young  China,  the  policy  of 
the  Powers,  and  the  opium  question.  It 
would  have  greater  worth  if  the  British 
author  did  not  give  so  one-sided  an  ac- 
count of  the  Chinese  revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic.  One  cannot 
refrain  from  marveling  at  his  finding 
"no  bright  spot  in  the  process  of  the  new 
republic,  no  self-sacrifice,  no  patriotism, 
no  honesty,  only  nepotism,  bribery,  ex- 
tortion"— all  more  unbridled  under  the 
republic  than  under  the  monarchy. 

Tho  the  author  of  Recent  Events  must 
be  accounted  an  authority  in  matters 
Chinese,  we  are  reluctant  to  accept  his 
assertion  that  the  revolution  was  merely 
the  accidental  triumph  of  a  set  of  poli- 
ticians, hot-headed  students,  and  office- 
seekers.  Such  writers  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Brown,  Dr.  C.  W.  Eliot  and  Dr.   Mor- 

tRecent  Events  and  Present  Politics  in  China.  By 
J.  O.  P.  Bland.  Illustrated.  $4.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 


rison  regard  it,  rather,  as  a  triumph  of 
patient,  far-seeing  organization.  Nor  can 
one  accept  the  statement  that  "the  lead- 
ers of  the  new  Government  regard  the 
employment  of  Europeans  in  positions  of 
authority  as  a  waste  of  money  or  a  loss 
of  face."  Dr.  Morrison  is  at  present  act- 
ing as  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, Professor  Jenks  has  been  offered  a 
directing  office  in  the  Chinese  Treasury, 
and  other  Europeans  and  Americans  oc- 
cupy positions  of  authority  in  the  Celes- 
tial Republic. 

Mr.  Bland  prophesies  that  "Young 
China  will  pass,  the  shadowy  fabric  of  a 
restless  dream.  An  inevitable  reaction 
will  restore  the  ancient  ways,  the  vital 
Confucian  morality  and  that  enduring 
special  structure  whose  apex  is  the 
Dragon  Throne."  The  English  historian 
seems  definitely  to  prefer  the  system  of 
limited  monarchy  to  that  of  republican- 
ism, and  believes  the  former  to  be  the 
proper  system  for  the  Chinese,  above  all, 
because,  he  says,  they  do  not  understand 
representative  government,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  had  no  voice  in 
the  election  of  their  alleged  representa- 
tives. In  contrast  with  this  view  we  have 
that  of  Professor  Giles,  who  sees  China 
as  "a  great  democracy  living  in  the 
greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever 
seen."  And  there  is  certainly  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Chinese  do  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  the  affairs  of  their  vil- 
lages, by  the  simple  expedients  of  local 
self-government.  With  the  aid  of  a  local 
press,  the  formation  and  propagation  of 
a  public  opinion  is  made  possible. 

Mr.  Bland  calls  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  a  born 
republican,  describing  him  as  "lacking 
historical  consciousness,  unredeemed  by 
the  European's  attitude."  Tho  he  admires 
the  ex-President's  strong  character,  pic- 
turing him  as  "a  man  of  sincerity,  earn- 
estness and  high  enthusiasm  for  ideals," 
he  regards  him  as  a  visionary,  like  Dan- 
ton.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  formerly  Minister  to 
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ihe  United  States;  T'ang  Shao  Yi,  Dr. 
Sun's  first  Premier,  and  Wen  Tsung  Yao 
are  also  the  subjects  of  brief  biograph- 
ical and  character  sketches.  T'ang  Shao 
Yi  achieved  republicanism,  and  Li  Yuan 
Hung  had  republicanism  thrust  upon 
him,  we  read. 

Mr.  Bland  shows  insight  and  knowl- 
edge in  his  discussion  of  the  intellectual 
and  political  activities  of  the  Cantonese 
party,  due  to  its  geographical  position. 

According  to  him,  the  fundamental 
problem  in  the  situation  is  over-popula- 
tion, since  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
steadily  growing  surplus.  The  United 
States  and  other  foreign  lands  exclude 
Chinese  immigrants,  while  they  send 
missionary  doctors  to  check  the  death 
rate,  which  used  to  prevent  over-popu- 
lation. Evidently  Mr.  Bland  ignores  the 
fact  that  thru  the  introduction  of  West- 
ern scientific  farming,  the  food  supply 
likewise  will  be  increased.  The  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  Man- 
chus  as  parasites  living  in  corruption 
and  intrigue,  who  preserved  their  Dragon 
Throne  by  the  constant  diversion  of  hos- 
tile elements,  and  lost  it  because  they 
were  inefficient  and  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt. And  he  blames  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  saving  the  Manchu  dynasty  by 
allowing  Gordon  and  "his  ever-victorious 
army"  to  crush  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

In  spite  of  the  gloomy  and  awful  fu- 
ture of  China  pictured  by  Mr.  Bland,  the 
new  Government  is  progressing  peace- 
fully and  rapidly.  Troops  have  been  dis- 
banded to  cultivate  the  soil ;  the  provinces 
where  the  crops  are  very  good  have  be- 
gun a  regular  remittance  of  revenues  to 
the  central  government.  Evidently  the 
book  was  written  during  the  Revolution, 
for  now  that  the  republic  has  been 
peaceably  maintained  for  over  a  year 
its  pessimistic  view  cannot  be  justified. 

The  American  Spirit 

"The  American  spirit  in  literature  is  a 
myth,"  writes  Mr.  Macy,  who  publishes 
a  series  of  papers  on  our  more  distin- 
guished men  of  letters,  from  Irving  and 
Cooper  to  Lanier  and  James;1  "like 
American  valor  in  war,  which  is  precisely 
like  the  valor  of  Italians  and  Japanese." 
Dickens,  who  writes  of  London,   "influ- 

1The  Spirit  of  Aynerican  Literature.  By  John  Al- 
bert Macy.  Pp.  ix,  347.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Double- 
day,   Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 


ences  Bret  Harte,  who  writes  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Bret  Harte  influences  Kipling, 
who  writes  of  India.  Each  is  intensely 
local  in  subject  matter."  Yet  California 
did  not  "produce"  Bret  Harte,  is  the  con- 
tention; the  story-teller  rather  created  a 
certain  kind  of  California;  "and  Indian 
gentlemen,  Caucasian  and  Hindoo,  tell  us 
that  Kipling  invented  an  army  and  an 
empire  unknown  to  geographers  and  war 
offices."  Does  Mr.  Macy  believe,  with 
Vivian  in  Oscar  Wilde's  essay,  The  Decay 
of  Lying,  that  "Life  imitates  Art  far 
more  than  Art  imitates  Life,"  that  "Life 
is  the  mirror,  Art  the  reality?" 

However  that  may  be,  this  would-be 
revolutionary  has  written  a  book  provo- 
cative of  thought  and  of  contradiction. 
True,  its  occasional  slanginess  is  the  least 
of  its  defects;  its  jerky  lack  of  grace  or 
style,  in  discussing  style,  is  more  grave. 
"The  American  literary  artist  has  writ- 
ten about  everything  under  the  sun,"  he 
says,  "except  what  matters  most  in  his 
own  life."  Our  literature  is,  from  his 
conning-tower,  seen  to  be  "idealistic, 
sweet,  delicate,  nicely  finished";  so  that 
one  may  infer  that  the  essayist  finds 
American  life  to  be,  per  contra,  material- 
istic, sour,  coarse,  and — this  much  we 
grant — unfinished.  "There  is  little  of  it 
— i.  e.t  of  American  literature — which 
might  not  have  appeared  in  the  Youth's 
Companion.  The  notable  exceptions  are 
our  most  stalwart  men  of  genius— Thor- 
eau,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain." 

One  resists  the  inclination  to  protest 
at  Thoreau's  inclusion  here,  for  that  is 
what  Mr.  Macy  wants  us  to  do.  We  are, 
however,  glad  to  note  that  he  does  not 
altogether  despair  of  the  republic.  Tho 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Howells,  James,  Aid- 
rich,  and  Bret  Harte  ("admirable  in 
manner")  are  "thin  in  substance,  not  of 
large  vitality,"  a  contemporary  literature 
that  includes,  among  the  books  published 
in  a  single  year,  Mr.  Wharton's  Ethan 
Frome  and  Theodore  Dreiser's  Jennie 
Gerhardt,  reassures  him.  And  most  prop- 
erly. We  all  lack  perspective:  and  Mr. 
Macy  is  one  of  us.  Yet  in  devoting  our- 
selves to  the  introductory  chapter  in 
which  Mr.  Macy  generalizes  about  Amer- 
ican literature,  instead  of  studying  the 
uneven,  rather  unmethodical  chapters  in 
which  he  takes  up  our  greater  names, 
one  by  one,  we  are  scarcely  fair  to  the 
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writer.  He  is  much  better  in  his  individ- 
ual appreciations.  But  why,  then,  has  he 
given  his  book  the  misleading  title,  The 
Spirit  of  American  Literature? 

Children  of  Toil 

It  appears  from  the  book  of  Thomas 
Robinson  Dawley,  Jr.,  The  Child  That 
Toileth  Not  (New  York:  Gracia  Publish- 
ing Company,  115  Nassau  street),  that  there 
are  "interests"  and  "interests"  connected 
with  the  exploitation  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  South,  and  those  that  are  most  repre- 
hensible are  to  be  found  where  we  should 
look  for  them  last.  Mr.  Dawley  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  field  agent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  to  assist  in  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
Southern  cotton  mills,  undertaken  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1907.  After  some 
service  rendered  in  both  field  and  office 
positions,  Mr.  Dawley  was  discharged,  be- 
cause, he  alleges,  he  was  not  able  to  make 
his  findings  agree  with  predetermined  re- 
sults inimical  to  the  cotton  manufacturers 
and  justifying  the  complaints  and  accusa- 
tions of  certain  social  workers  and  general 
busybodies  who  are  the  real  "interests"  be- 
hind such  investigations.  Hence  Mr.  Dawley 
appeals  to  the  public  with  his  facts,  which 
he  declares  have  been  purposely  suppressed 
in  the  Government  reports. 

These  "facts"  are  not  very  convincing. 
To  be  sure,  the  author  gives  many  observa- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  people  made  on  his 
tours  of  investigation,  but  there  is  no  sys- 
tematic presentation  and  no  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Everything  brought  forward  points  but  one 
way.  The  book  is  largely  a  panegyric  on 
the  beneficence  of  the  cotton  mill  as  a  civil- 
izing agent.  Far  ahead  of  strictly  educa- 
tional methods  or  any  other  means  yet 
tried  in  the  South  for  building  up  the  man- 
hood, self-reliance  and  efficiency  of  the 
people  is  this  simple,  benevolent,  profit- 
paying  cotton  mill.  Mr.  Dawley's  reiterated 
message  to  the  millionaire  who  would  be- 
come a  benefactor  of  the  South  is  direct 
and  unequivocal:  "Build  and  equip  cotton 
mills."  The  "investigator"  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  a  single  fact  or  condition  that 
could  not  be  construed  as  ideal  or  at  least 
favorable,  and  all  other  efforts  for  social 
betterment  in  the  mill  communities  are 
viewed  as  filthy  rags  in  comparison  with 
the  achievements  of  the  mill  and  its  attach- 
ments. The  author  discovers  that  even  the 
laws  made  with  kindly  intent  to  protect 
women  and  children  in  this  industry  have 
in  most  cases  worked  evil.  It  would  be  bet- 


ter, we  are  led  to  believe,  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  wisdom  of  the  beneficent  mill 
owners,  who,  in  spite  of  legal  obstacles,  are 
yet  working  wonders  for  the  uplift  of  their 
country.  That  Mr.  Dawley  can  see  an  en- 
couraging aspect  to  almost  any  situation 
may  be  demonstrated  from  his  description 
of  a  community  notorious  for  its  ignorance, 
criminality,  poverty,  shiftlessness  and 
"moonshining,"  and  his  declaration  that 
the  manner  of  life  there  was  similar  to 
what  he  had  known  in  his  earlier  days  in 
New  England. 

Mr.  Dawley's  book  is  interesting,  but 
does  not  command  confidence  in  many 
respects.  When  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  author's  eccentricities  and 
misinterpretations,  however,  two  significant 
facts  will  be  brought  home  to  the  reader 
with  telling  effect:  the  sections  of  the  South 
described  are  in  dire  need  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  education,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  physical  employment  does  not 
leave  a  child  in  the  best  situation  to  absorb 
elementary  instruction.  The  emphasis  on 
these  facts  is  unmistakable,  and  it  is  worth 
having. 

How  Old  Is  Man? 

Prof.  George  Frederick  Wright,  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  is  both  a  geologist  and  a  theo- 
logian, and  is  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  His  special  department  as  a  scien- 
tist is  surface  geology,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten much  in  this  department  on  American 
and  Asiatic  conditions.  As  a  theologian,  he 
is  known  as  a  conservative  expander  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  as 
told  in  Genesis.  As  a  scientist,  he  is  con- 
servative; as  a  theologian,  is  liberal;  at 
least,  not  one  of  the  extreme  conservatives. 
For  example,  in  his  new  book,  The  Origin 
and  Antiquity  of  Man,  published  by  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  ($2), 
he  will  not  have  it  that  the  world  is  but  six 
thousand  years  old,  nor  yet  that  man  was 
created  four  thousand  years  B.  C.  Indeed, 
he  admits  that  the  Genesis  dates  are  not 
to  be  followed  and  that  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia had  civilized  inhabitants  four  or  five 
thousand  years  B.  C.  He  connects  the 
Deluge  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  Glacial 
Period,  and  has  given  great  study  to  the 
arguments  from  erosions,  etc.,  which  make 
the  Glacial  Period  quite  late.  The  present 
volume  gathers  all  this  evidence  and  pre- 
sents it  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  put  and  in 
full  detail. 

While  we  cannot  unqualifiedly  accept  the 
writer's  idea  that  the  Deluge  of  Genesis 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  glacial  floods,  we 
note  that  Professor  Wright  does  not  in  this 
volume  assert  but  rather  implies  the  iden- 
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tification;  for  he  admits  that  man  began 
to  appear  earlier  and  that  the  glacial  floods 
must  have  destroyed  multitudes  of  men 
whose  flints  are  found  in  the  drift.  Such 
an  argument  as  is  here  presented  must  be 
considered  seriously;  and  certainly  for  the 
last  decade  or  two  the  tendency  has  been  to 
reduce  the  antiquity  of  man,  and,  indeed, 
of  geologic  history.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effort  to  reconcile  Science 
with  Scripture  rests  on  a  narrow  theory  of 
inspiration. 

English  Society  in  Transition 

E.  S.  Roscoe's  description  of  The  English 
Scene  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Put- 
nam, $2.75)  represents  an  endeavor  to 
treat  the  subject  broadly,  without  failing 
to  offer  enough  concrete  facts  and  exam- 
ples to  command  interest  and  some  degree 
of  authority.  The  transitional  century  of- 
fers the  social  historian  a  fascinating  field, 
and  the  chapters  on  London,  Liverpool  and 
Bath;  the  aristocratic,  literary,  industrial 
and  mercantile  societies;  such  types  as  the 
woman  of  letters,  the  naval  officer,  the 
country  clergyman  and  the  rural  laborer, 
are  full  of  soberly  interesting  generaliza- 
tion and  circumstance.  We  consider  the  ex- 
planation of  eighteenth  century  morality — 
that  essential  coarseness  of  the  times,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  or  the 
love  of  free  play,  but  related  to  one  or  both 
of  these — one  of  the  best  passages  in  Mr. 
Roscoe's  book.  The  representation  of  the 
century  en  bloc,  without  much  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  dates  1701  and  1799  mark 
very  different*  periods,  is  occasionally 
bothersome;  as  where  we  read  of  the  monot- 
ony of  women's  lives,  "as  yet  unstirred  by 
novels.'" 

The  high  importance  of  that  relatively 
small  body,  the  British  nobility,  is,  on  the 
whole,  justly  estimated,  and  the  point  is 
well  made  that  the  aristocracy  as  a  class 
"had  no  dislike  of  the  people,"  as  it  had  in 
France,  and  was  not  "a  combination  of 
small  autocrats  and  high  officials."  These 
English  aristocrats  were  notable  art  col- 
lectors; like  our  nabobs  of  today,  however, 
they  were  shoppers  rather  than  Maecenases, 
and  their  collections  of  Dutch  and  Italian 
canvases,  which  they  purchased  on  the 
Grand  Tour  or  secured  thru  Continental 
agents,  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
taste  of  their  contemporaries.  Affluent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  middle  class,  who 
traveled  less  and  had  smaller  houses,  were 
the  better  patrons.  They  it  was  who  pur- 
chased "small  portraits  and  homely  land- 
scapes by  English  artists." 

Mr.  Roscoe's  book  is  well  illustrated.  We 
wish,   however,    that   he    had   given   under 


each  reproduction  of  a  print  or  painting 
the  artist's  name  and  other  details  of  its 
provenance.  This  would  have  doubled  the 
interest  of  his  well  chosen  illustrations. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Idealist 

A  baccalaureate  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, delivered  during  his  service  as  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  is  issued  in 
a  new  edition  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  under 
the  title,  The  Free  Life  (50  cents).  This 
lay  sermon  is  informed  thruout  with  the 
spirit  of  idealism,  and  lends  itself  to  quota- 
tion. "Learning,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "is 
knowledge  purged  of  ail  that  is  untested 
and  ephemeral.  It  is  neither  the  rumor  of 
the  street  nor  the  talk  of  the  shop  nor  the 
conjecture  of  the  salon.  It  has  been  purified 
and  sifted  in  quiet  rooms  to  which  passing 
fashions  of  thought  do  not  penetrate.  It  has 
passed  thru  mind  after  mind  like  water 
thru  the  untainted  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
springs  to  the  places  of  its  revelation,  not 
a  thing  of  the  surface,  but  a  thing  from 
within  where  the  sources  of  thought  lie. 
Men  come  and  go,  but  these  things  abide." 

"And  so  the  fountains  of  learning  be- 
come the  fountains  of  perpetual  youth." 
Mr.  Wilson  himself  is  the  exemplification 
of  his  principle  that  there  is  a  stream  of 
continuity  in  life  and  thought,  for  he  ex- 
presses in  the  fashion  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  religious  faith  and  stern  high  seri- 
ousness of  his  forbears.  He  writes: 

Our  true  wisdom  is  in  our  ideals.  Practical  judg- 
ments shift  from  age  to  age,  but  principles  abide ; 
and  more  stable  even  than -principles  are  the  motives 
which  simplify  and  ennoble  life.  That,  I  suppose,  is 
why  the  image  of  Christ  has  grown,  not  less,  but 
more  distinct  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race  since 
(.he  tragic  day  in  which  He  died  upon  the  cross.  .  .  . 
He  is  the  only  permanent  person  of  history,  the  only 
being  who  was  of  no  age  because  He  was  of  all,  the 
only  complete  and  unalterable  epitome  of  what  man 
is  and  what  man  would  be,  a  creature  of  two  worlds. 

Literary  Notes 

Dr.  Robert  Francis  Scharff's  distribution 
and  Origin  of  Life  in  America  (pp.  xvi, 
497;  $3)  is  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany :  a  scholarly  work  well  illustrated  with 
charts. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  issues  a  new 
edition  of  the  authoritative  guide  to  Auction 
of  Today,  by  Milton  C.  Work  (pp.  xxi,  289; 
$1.25).  Another  textbook  in  the  same  field 
is  E.  V.  Shepard's  Scientific  Auction  Bridge, 
published  by  Harper  (pp.  241,  $1). 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  contributes  the  intro- 
duction to  Frank  B.  Gilbreth's  Primer  of 
Scientific  Management  (New  York:  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  $1)  :  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  principles  formulated  as  questions 
and  answers. 
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We  recently  announced  that  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  but  this  is  true  only  of  a  list  of 
periodicals.  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  re- 
main the  American  representatives  of  the 
Press,  and  have  local  control  of  the  whole 
series  of  the  Cambridge  publications,  aggre- 
gating some  five  thousand  volumes. 

Whether  or  not  the  public  is  tired  of 
Mr.  Phillpotts'  Dartmoor  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  tired  of  it.  A 
New  York  newspaper  has  absurdly  called 
him  the  Balzac  of  that  province,  and  in 
one  respect — longwindedness — he  justifies 
the  title  in  The  Forest  on  the  Hill.  (Lane, 
$1.30.)  High  tho  the  novelist's  reputation  is 
as  a  prosateur,  good  as  his  yokel  dialog  is, 
one  almost  wonders  if  his  style  is  not  too 
labored.  Is  it  that  too  much  or  too  little 
labor  goes  into  the  evolution  of  his  fine 
nature  descriptions? 

Eden  Phillpotts  is  at  least  a  most  serious 
minded  novelist:  both  in  his  imaginings  and 
in  his  art.  When  all  is  said,  he  is  one  of  the 
few  Englishmen  worth  hearing  out.  In  an- 
other recent  novel,  The  Lovers  (Rand,  Mc- 
Nally,  $1.35),  he  returns  to  the  theme  of 
an  earlier  story,  The  American  Prisoner. 
Here  at  least  is  stirring  romance,  the  scene 
being  laid  in  the  Dartmoor  prison  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  There  is  dash  and  fire  to 
the  adventure  for  freedom  which  makes 
The  Lovers  good  reading. 

Madame  Judith,  one  of  the  clever  Jewish 
actresses  who  made  Paris  sprightly  under 
the  Second  Empire,  and  before,  makes  a 
diverting  thing  of  the  volume  which  she 
names  My  Autobiography  (Putnam,  $3.50.) 
How  much  that  is  due  to  her,  how  much  to 
the  "editor,"  M.  Paul  G'Sell,  who  "edited" 
Rodin's  interesting  conversations  on  VArt 
(lately  translated),  is  another  question. 
The  anecdotes  of  Rachel  and  other  tragedy- 
queens,  the  accounts  of  Hugo,  Musset,  Sand, 
and  other  poets,  furnish  no  small  part  of 
the  light  entertainment.  The  work  of  trans- 
lation has  been  capably  executed  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell. 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll's  Religious  Forces 
of  the  United  States  appears  in  a  new 
edition.  The  first  edition  was  of  much  value, 
based  on  the  Religious  Census  of  1890,  of 
which  he  had  charge.  The  present  volume 
gives  desirable  information  as.  to  the  his- 
tory and  standing  of  our  religious  denomi- 
nations, including  in  the  tables  results  of 
the  Census  of  1906,  and  further  reports 
from  denominational  year-books.  So  far  as 
the  volume  fails  it  will  be  in  not  incorpo- 


rating the  later  results  into  the  chapters 
which  describe  the  several  denominations, 
when  we  find  tables  not  agreeing  with  the 
figures  in  the  statistics  of  the  Appendix. 
(Scribner,  $2.) 

The  use  of  art  museums  in  vitalizing  in- 
struction in  history,  literature,  and  other 
humanistic  studies  has  been  too  little  un- 
derstood in  theory,  and  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected in  practice.  The  four  lectures,  now 
publisht,  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  last  spring,  on  the  relation  of 
Art  Museums  and  Schools  (Scribner,  $1), 
are  well  adapted  to  arouse  more  interest  in 
this  important  subject.  Teachers  working 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  great  collections  as 
those  in  the  Metropolitan  will  find  that 
chey  have  extraordinary  opportunities  of 
enriching  their  instruction  and  encourag- 
ing nigher  artistic  ideals  if  they  but  seek 
the  leadership  of  such  competent  guides  as 
these  lecturers:  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Kenyon 
Cox,  Stockton  Axson,  and  Prof.  Tonks. 

Constantly  increasing  interest  in  folk 
songs  justifies  a  collection  of  Folk  Songs  of 
Eastern  Europe,  publisht  by  the  Oliver  Dit- 
son  Company  ($1.25).  Wisely  the  piano 
arrangement  of  these  songs  is  of  the  sim- 
ple, unostentatious  character  suited  to  folk 
music.  Less  to  be  commended  is  the  editor's 
scheme  of  substituting  English  verses — 
which  he  considers  appropriate  to  the  mu- 
sic— in  place  of  original  texts  and  transla- 
tions. It  is  a  dangerous  prerogative:  one 
would  be  sorry  to  see  'Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwanee  River,  or  Comin'  Thro*  the  Rye, 
or  Sur  le  Pont  oV Avignon  treated  in  that 
way.  But  the  volume  is  valuable  in  open- 
ing the  way  to  such  inaccessible  fields  as 
Croatian,  Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  and 
Finnish  folk  music. 

In  Forty  Songs,  by  Tchaikovsky,  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  Musicians'  Library  has 
been  made  (Ditson:  paper,  $1.50;  cloth, 
$2.50).  One  cannot  help  wondering,  how- 
ever, whether  a  somewhat  thinner  volume 
would  not  have  meant  a  higher  average  of 
worth.  In  making  a  selection  of  songs  from 
Schumann,  Schubert  or  Franz,  the  problem 
is  how  to  keep  it  within  bounds;  with 
Tchaikovsky  the  difficulty  is  to  find  enough 
really  great  songs  for  a  volume.  At  any 
rate,  all  the  best  ones  are  here.  Their  emo- 
tions range  from  the  tragic  intensity  of 
Goethe's  Ni<r  wer  die  Schnsucht  kennt  fo 
the  mellifluence  of  Deception  and  the  airy 
<rrace  of  The  Cuckoo.  The  publishers  are  to 
be  thanked  for  finding  English  words  which 
escape  the  too  common  inanity  of  song 
translations.  The  introduction,  by  James 
Huneker,  is  one  of  his  penetrating  studies 
of  comparative  music. 
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It  is,  very  properly,  the  reference  libra- 
rian of  Princeton  University,  Mr.  Harry 
Clemons,  who  compiles  An  Essay  Toward  a 
Bibliography  of  the  Published  Writings  and 
Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  1875-1910 
(50  cents).  Space  is  left  on  alternate  pages 
for  notes  and  additions. 

Miss  Jimmy  is  one  of  "the  desirable  citi- 
zens/' She  is  a  paragon  of  physical  endur- 
ance, fortitude,  devotion,  good  humor  and 
self-sacrifice.  She  is  almost  "too  good  to  be 
true."  But  Laura  E.  Richards's  book  about 
her  is  a  relief  from  the  "problem  novel," 
and  crass  realism.  It  is  sane,  sweet  and 
wholesome   (Dana,  Estes  &  Co.,  $1). 

We  suggest  to  the  teaching  bodies  of 
schools  and  colleges  that  are  planning  a 
course  of  study  in  sex  hygiene  and  morals 
that  they  write  to  Reed  College,  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  a  copy  of  its  syllabus  of  such  a 
course.  It  is  not  only  full,  but  it  has  the 
further  merit  of  adopting  the  growing  hab- 
it of  using  a  measure  of  simplified  spelling. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  has  drawn  a  portrait  of 
Judge  Priest  in  his  collected  stories,  called 
Back  Home  (Doran,  $1.25),  which  is  lov- 
ing and  faithful  to  a  vanishing  type  of 
Southern  gentleman.  Mr.  Cobb's  "Back 
Home"  is  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  he 
tells  the  stories  of  his  blue  grass  land  with 
humor  and  genuine  feeling  for  the  human 
and  homely  characteristics  of  a  passing 
generation. 

Poor  Dear  Mo.rgaret  Kirby  is  one  of  the 
eighteen  short  stories  that  go  to  make  up 
a  volume  with  the  same  name  by  Kathleen 
Norris  (Macmillan,  $1.30).  The  stories  are 
all  good,  some  of  them  of  such  merit  as  to 
warrant  a  more  emphatic  adjective.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  know  what  book  of  short  stories 
we  would  feel  like  naming  as  better,  if  a 
friend  asked  for  a  book  to  help  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  journey. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Race 
Development  (Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  50  cents)  is  chiefly  devoted  to  China 
and  contains  a  number  of  valuable  papers. 
Ex-President  Eliot  writes  on  "The  Means 
of  Unifying  China,"  Professor  Hart  on 
"The  New  Holy  Alliance  for  China,"  and 
Dr.  Wang  on  the  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Major  Seaman  pleads  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

Pierre  Loti  has  written  a  book  entitled 
Agonizing  Turkey — la  Turquie  agonisante 
(Paris:  Calmann-Levy) — and  the  literary 
editor  of  the  Temps  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  writer  has  defended  the  conquered  in 
other  wars:  Spaniards  and  Boers  alike. 
Also  Loti  declared,  long  ago,  that  he  has  a 


Turkish  soul  (or  is  it  an  Arab  soul?)  and 
one  may  also  see  in  his  defense  of  the  Mus- 
sulman a  tender  recollection  of  his  fond- 
ness for  Aziyade.  Moreover,  he  has  especi- 
ally loved  Constantinople  as  an  exotic  capi- 
tal offering  a  change  of  scene  without  too 
long  a  voyage  out  of  his  own  Occident.  Just 
as  one  of  his  literary  forbears  loved  a  soli- 
tude a  deux,  so  has  Loti  loved  an  East  ac- 
cessible by  the  Oriental  express — without 
changing  cars. 

This  author,  who  has  praised  Turkey  as 
"the  last  refuge  of  calm,  respect,  sobriety, 
silence,  and  prayer,"  and  Stamboul  as  "a 
sacred  domain  of  history,  art,  and  poesy," 
has  also  sung  the  praises  of  one  of  the  Bal- 
kan states,  or,  rather,  its  ruler;  the  Queen 
of  Rumania.  The  Macmillan  Company  pub- 
lishes this  paen  in  honor  of  Carmen  Sylva 
in  a  volume  which  includes  several  other 
sketches:  impressions  of  Snake  Charmers, 
Japanese  Women,  Constantinople  in  1890, 
etc.  (Pp.  214,  $1.)  Mr.  Fred  Roth  well  has 
done  the  translation,  and  done  it  tolerably. 

Patriots  is  one  of  the  plays  of  the  Abbey 
Theater,  Dublin,  being  the  work  of  the 
stage  manager,  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson.  This 
piece,  a  tragi-comedy  in  three  acts,  had  its 
first  performance  in  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  February  11,  and  has  been  pub- 
lisht  in  Boston  by  John  W.  Luce  &  Co.  (75 
cents.)  The  theme  is  the  return  of  an  Irish 
revolutionist  from  prison,  after  eighteen 
years'  incarceration,  and  his  failure  to  fit 
into  the  new  Ireland,  which  he  finds  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  material  pros- 
perity; the  study  of  Gaelic  and  indulgence 
in  many  meetings  and  lectures  being  its 
only  reminders  of  the  old  national  spirit  to 
which  he  has  sacrificed  his  all.  The  scene 
is  an  Irish  country  town,  and  the  dramatist 
succeeds  in  providing  his  players  with  a 
number  of  portraits  to  vivify,  and  a  plenty 
of  humor  and  satire  and  pathos. 

Another  Irish  play  comes  to  us  from  the 
same  publisher  and  is  listed  at  the  same 
price:  The  Drone,  by  Rutherford  Mayne. 
This  is,  we  believe,  a  North  of  Ireland 
product;  Its  scene  being  County  Down, 
and  not  Synge's  wet  West  Coast.  The  play 
was  acted  in  New  York  not  long  ago  by 
another  company  than  that  of  Dublin's 
Abbey  Theater.  The  central  figure  here  is 
a  lazy  and  rather  sympathetic  incompetent, 
who  for  a  good  many  years  has  posed  as  an 
inventive  genius  and  thereby  escaped  doing 
his  share  of  the  world's  work.  There  is  less 
action  than  some  of  us  would  exact  of  act- 
ing plays,  but  the  characterization  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  minor  plays  that  have  come 
out  of  the  Green  Island. 
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"Mrs. 


Pebbles 

celebrated  her  one  hundredth 


birthday  yesterday.  She  was  visited  by  her 
twin  sister,  age  ninety-five." — South  Wales 
Echo. 

The  absence  of  the  third  member  of  the 
triplet,  an  old  lady  of  eighty-two,  was 
much  regretted. — Punch. 

"Here's  where  I  deliver  the  goods,"  re- 
marked the  skipper  as  he  unloaded  a  cargo 
of  missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Africa. — 
Columbia  Jester. 

"I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  this  whole 
fowl  affair,"  muttered  the  chef  as  he 
scraped  the  last  vestiges  from  off  the  dia- 
phragm of  yesterday  noon's  roast  duck. — 
Gargoyle. 

At  the  International  Art  Show 
THE    MATISSES. 

Each  one  of  them  reveals  a  master's  hand. 
What   technique!    And   what   color!    And — 
And?  And? 

PICABIA'S   "PROCESSION,    SEVILLE." 

Of  fair  Seville's  towers 

I  gained  a  faint  impression, 

But  still  am  several  hours 

In  rear  of  that  "procession." 

BUST  OF   MLLE.   POGANY,    BY   BRANCUSI. 

Art  is  itself  embodied  in  each  curve! 

The  sculptor  chisels  life  down  to  its  core. 
We  know  he's  found  the  germ,  for  we  ob- 
serve 

That  it  is  but  an  egg  and  nothing  more. 

"NUDE    LADY    DESCENDING    STAIRCASE." 

0  lady  fair, 

As  down  the  stair 
You  trip,  your  air 
Enthralls  me  being! 
Ah,  could  you  wiss 
The  sense  of  mys- 
Tery,  the  bliss 
With  which  I'm  seeing! 

The  face  unguessed, 
The  form  repressed, 
And  all  the  rest 
Unseen,   I'm   chanting. 
Each  curlicue 
And  whirl  of  you, 
Each  splotch  and  hue 
But  leaves  me  panting. 

A  tear  unbid 
From  'neath  each  lid 
Has  downward  slid. 
Ah,  depth  of  woe!  You 
Upon  the  street 
Suppose  I  meet; 

1  cannot  greet 

You.  I  won't  know  you! 
— Maurice  Morris  in  New  York  Sun. 


Fifty  Years  Ago 

From    Gbe  ITn&epen&ent,   March  26,  1863 
THB  WAR 

In  General. — Preparations  advance  rap- 
idly everywhere,  and  against  Port  Hudson 
and  Vicksburg  troops  and  fleets  advance 
slowly.  The  rebels  are  certainly  experienc- 
ing the  great  distress  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  the  navy  continues  to  catch  prizes,  and 
there  is  a  perceptible  lack  of  hope  in  the 
tone  of  rebel  newspapers.  Reports  also 
reach  Washington  of  purchases  by  leading 
rebels  of  exchange  on  Europe  and  of  North- 
ern funds,  as  if  they  were  getting  ready  to 
desert  a  sinking  ship.  And  it  is  also  vari- 
ously indicated  that  it  is  not  beyond  their 
expectations  to  be  driven  out  of  Richmond; 
which  would  surely  destroy  the  morale  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  rebel  rank  and  file, 
both  civil  and  military.  From  day  to  day, 
and  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  the  most  im- 
portant news  may  reach  us. 

The  Advance  on  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson. — On  March  16,  the  water  seems  to 
have  been  let  into  Lake  Providence,  and  it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  cut 
will  admit  our  fleets,  as  has  been  hoped.  If 
it  does,  it  affords  an  easy  road  to  pass 
Vicksburg,  cut  off  the  rebel  supplies  via  Red 
River,  and  get  into  the  rear  of  Port  Hudson. 

But  even  if  the  Lake  Providence  cut  fails, 
the  report  is  apparently  quite  to  be  be- 
lieved that  Admiral  Farragut  with  his 
whole  fleet  has  passed  the  Port  Hudson  bat- 
teries on  the  night  of  March  14,  losing  only 
the  frigate  Mississippi,  which  ran  aground 
and  had  to  be  burned.  This  maneuver  places 
our  fleet  in  a  much  better  attitude  to  co- 
operate with  Gen.  Banks,  and  at  the  same 
time  cuts  off  the  Red  River  rebel  supply 
road  with  a  gate  too  strong  to  be  forced 
open.  This  gives  one  more  twist  to  the  rope 
round  the  throat  of  the  rebellion.  General 
Banks  is  operating  against  Port  Hudson 
by  land,  and  was  reported  at  the  date  of 
Farragut's  passage  within  five  miles  of  the 
rebel  works. 

The  Conscription. — Preliminaries  toward 
operations  under  the  conscription  law  have 
been  commenced.  Col.  J.  B.  Fry,  formerly 
on  Rosecrans'  staff,  and  since  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  has  been 
appointed  Provost-Marshal-General  of  the 
United  States  under  the  act. 

It  is  said  that  Copperheads  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  organizing  and 
arming  to  resist  the  act,  and  so  apparent 
have  such  operations  become  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  that  the  military  authority  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  has  forbidden  the 
sale  of  arms  except  under  precautionary 
regulations. 
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D,  awn  by  C.  R.   Weed. 

THE    FRENCH   AND   THE    GERMAN   PEASANT    (chorus)  :— Let's  chuck  the 
bundle!" 


Vitality  of  Stored  Seeds 

The  old  stories  of  seeds  from  which  plants 
have  been  grown  after  hundreds  of  years 
of  storage  are  now  generally  discredited. 
It  used  to  be  asserted  that  a  variety  of 
wheat,  known  as  mummy  wheat,  began  in  a 
few  stalks  raised  from  seed  found  in  the 
hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Something  of 
the  sort  seems  to  have  been  done,  but  there 
is  much  doubt  whether  the  original  grains 
were  as  old  as  the  hand  that  held  them,  for 
the  rascally  Arabs  along  the  Nile  are  not 
above  trickery.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  truth,  the  announced  results  of  experi- 
ments long  conducted  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Great  Britain  show  that 
there  has  been  error  somewhere  in  the 
legends. 

It  was  proposed  to  test,  thru  as  long  a 
period  as  the  matter  required,  the  length  of 
time  in  which  carefully  protected  seeds  of 
grains  and  fodder  plants  would  preserve 
their  power  of  germination  when  offered 
favorable  conditions.  Samples  of  forty-three 
kinds  of  farm  seeds  were  procured  in  1895, 
and  have  been  since  stored  in  paper  bags 
kept  in  close,  dry  cabinet  drawers.  Tests  in- 
dicated that  the  germinating  power  of  bar- 
ley and  wheat  was  little  affected  during 
the  first  five  years,  but  decreased  rapidly 
until  the  tenth  year,  when  no  live  seeds  re- 
mained. Five  years  later  white  oats  showed 
no  life,  but  black  oats  germinated  for  fifteen 
years,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  adher- 
ence of  the  glumes.  In  the  case  of  grasses, 
all  the  samples  died  between  the  eighth  and 
thirteenth  years.  The  various  kinds  differed 
somewhat,  timothy  proving  strongest  on  the 
whole;  but  grass  seeds  snowed  great  indi- 
vidual difference,  some  samples  of  each  kind 
losing  germinating  power  long  before  the 
others,  altho  apparently  just  as  perfect  and 
vigorous.  The  clovers  showed  a  slight  loss 
of  vitality  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  a  rapid  loss  for  about  four  years 
more,  and  finally  the  gradual  loss  of  the 
last  10  per  cent  during  the  following  three 
or  four  years.  The  hardiest  seeds  of  alfalfa 
lasted,  nearly  fourteen  years.  Of  the  vege- 
tables, most  kinds  lost  vitality  rapidly,  and 
none  of  their  seeds  responded  to  cultivation 
after  the  eleventh  year. 

One   rather  curious  bit  of  by-knowledge 


was  learned  during  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periments, namely,  the  "living  embryos 
transferred  to  the  food-store  of  dead  seeds 
utilize  it  freely,  and  that  the  store  of  food 
retains  all  its  properties  for  years  after  the 
seed  is  dead." 

Insurance    Against    Unemployment    in 
England 

Judging  by  the  English  newspapers 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  change  of  sen- 
timent among  British  working  people  since 
January  15,  when  the  Insurance  Act  of 
1911  came  into  full  working.  On  July  13, 
1912,  the  weekly  payments  under  the  law 
became  compulsory,  and  for  six  months 
about  14,000,000  men  and  women  were 
called  upon  each  week  for  their  contribu- 
tions, while  as  yet  no  benefits  were  avail- 
able. By  January  15,  a  sufficient  fund  had 
been  accumulated,  and  both  sick  and  un- 
employment benefits  began  to  be  paid  out 
to  the  insured  workers.  During  the  six 
months  of  all  outgo  and  no  income,  the 
Conservatives  had  made  much  political  cap- 
ital out  of  the  discontent  of  many  of  the 
working  people  with  the  act.  It  is  now  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  Conservative  news- 
papers that  no  popularity  can  be  gained 
from  attacks  on  the  principle  of  national 
insurance,  and  little  is  likely  to  be  heard 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Lloyd  George 
Insurance  Act.  The  unemployment  section 
of  the  act  is  admittedly  experimental.  It 
covers  only  a  few  selected  trades — ship- 
building, building  and  construction  trader, 
engineering,  iron-founding,  and  the  con- 
struction of  vehicles.  These  trades  employ 
about  two  and  a  quarter  million  people,  of 
whom  only  10,000  are  women  and  about 
100,000  boys  under  eighteen.  When  the  fig- 
ures for  February  were  available,  about  2.2 
per  cent  of  these  insured  workers  were  in 
receipt  of  unemployment  benefits — a  small- 
er percentage  than  were  unemployed  in  the 
same  trades  in  February,  1912.  The  con- 
tributions to  unemployment  insurance  in 
the  trades  that  come  under  its  operation 
are  5  cents  each  from  the  employer  and 
workman,  to  which  the  Government  adds 
3  1-3  cents,  making  13  1-3  cents  per  week 
as  payment  into  the  fund.  The  benefit  dur- 
ing  unemployment  averages   $1.70   a  week 
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up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  weeks  in  any 
one  year.  The  payment  seems  small  for  the 
head  of  a  family,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  certainty  of  receiving  even  this  much 
will  be  an  incentive  to  further  thrift,  and 
will  certainly  be  no  temptation  to  unen- 
forced idleness. 

The  Harvard  Idea  in  Polities 

There  are  Harvards  and  Harvards.  There 
is  the  big  Harvard  up  Boston-way  and  a 
little  Harvard  out  on  the  Nebraska  prairies. 
The  Nebraska  namesake  has  evolved  the 
biggest  idea  that  appeared  in  the  politics 
of  the  recent  Presidential  campaign.  The 
ambitious  little  city  of  the  West  has  devised 
a  way  to  lessen  campaign  expenses,  and  to 
elevate  political  campaigning  to  a  plane  of 
decency,  intelligent  discussion  and  effective 
consideration  by  the  community  of  current 
political  issues. 

Harvard,  Neb.,  population  1200,  200  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  has  two  railroads  and  the 
usual  appurtenances  of  a  small  prairie  trad- 
ing center.  Like  thousands  of  railroad  towns. 
Harvard  just  grew  up,  Topsy-like,  with  no 
thought  or  concern  about  community  looks, 
community  obligations  or  community  oppor- 
tunities. Without  great  riches  and  without 
poverty,  the  Nebraska  Harvard,  like  its 
New  England  namesake,  was  satisfied  with 
itself.  But  now  it  has  decided,  while  existing 
as  a  trade  center,  to  get  acquainted  with 
itself  as  a  community;  to  ask  itself  what 
community  duty  commands.  Too  small 
to  break  up  into  the  congenial  groups  of  a 
big  city,  a  village  must  either  fall  out  and 
fight,  or  fall  in  and  pull  together.  Harvard 
has  tried  both  social  programs.  Many  small 
towns  have  commercial  clubs.  The  trouble 
with  commercial  clubs  is  the  name  and  the 
membership.  The  social  vision  of  business 
men  is  very  prone  to  be  limited  and  blurred 
by  the  dollar  sign.  The  death  rate  of  clubs 
so  limited  is  and  ought  to  be  very  high. 
After  a  due  season  of  mourning  for  the 
death  of  the  Harvard  Commercial  Club, 
the  Harvard  Community  Club  was  formed, 
with  a  community  basis  of  membership  and 
a  program  broadened  to  a  humanitarian 
vision.  The  membership  consists  of  mer- 
chants, professional  men,  and,  in  fact,  of 
all  men  with  a  social  conscience  and  a  will 
and  willingness  to  do  team  work.  Neigh- 
boring farmers  are  members,  because  prog- 
ress in  transportation  and  transmission  of 
intelligence  has  made  corporation  limits 
meaningless.  The  new  community  unit  made 
possible  by  telephones,  rural  delivery,  good 
roads  and  autos  knows  no  town  bound- 
aries. The  community  unit  today  is  more 
nearly  a  county  with  a  trading,  educational 
and  religious  center.  This  county  communi- 
ty is  composed  of  all  who  trade,  educate  or 


worship  at  such  a  center.  This  is  the 
strongest  argument  for  county  option  and 
county  community  control. 

The  recent  Presidential  campaign  gave 
the  new  Harvard  Community  Club  a 
chance  to  show  its  mettle  and  to  demon- 
strate its  mission  and  right  to  be.  The  club 
decided  that  the  community  ought  *o  hear 
the  big  issues  of  the  hour  discussed  by  the 
big  men  of  the  three  big  parties.  This  de- 
termined them  to  hold  a  tri-partisan  com- 
munity political  revival.  A  large  tent  was 
secured,  seated  camp  meeting  style,  pro- 
vided with  platform  and  piano,  and  pa- 
triotically decorated.  Community  talent 
was  asked  to  furnish  appropriate  music. 
The  community's  advertising  spaces  were 
covered  with  quarter-sheet  bills,  printed  in 
brilliant  colors,  announcing  a  tri-partisan 
political  revival. 

The  revival  was  held  during  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  of  October  1  and  2. 
The  tent  was  crowded.  The  community  en- 
thusiasm rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the 
two  days  eleven  political  addresses  were 
given.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  candi- 
dates for  Governor,  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  for  Congress.  The  whole  com- 
munity was  there  three  hours  of  after- 
noons and  three  of  nights.  It  was  not  a 
joint  debate,  but  a  joint  presentation  by 
men  of  State  and  national  reputation  of 
the  State  and  national  political  issues.  The 
community,  sitting  as  a  jury,  heard  the 
arguments  of  the  attorneys.  The  audience, 
made  up  of  voters,  of  women  who  fully  ex- 
pect to  vote  soon  and  are  fully  qualified  to 
vote  now,  and  of  the  young  folks,  listened, 
laughed,  cheered  and  poked  one  another 
over  especially  good  hits.  After  eleven 
hours'  argument,  the  community  as  a  jury 
retired,  and  returned  a  sealed  verdict  on 
November  5th.  There  was  no  more  cam- 
paigning in  that  community,  no  one-sided 
partisan  rallies.  The  Community  Club  bore 
all  local  expenses.  Candidates  and  speakers 
had  only  their  hotel  and  traveling  expenses 
to  bear. 

The  Harvard  Community  Club,  having 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  big  things  in 
a  big  way,  has  gone  about  doing  bigger  and 
better  things.  Plans  have  been  prepared  to 
build  a  community  club  house  to  provide 
rest  rooms  for  women  and  children;  to  be, 
in  fact,  the  community's  front  parlor  and 
retiring  room.  When  a  community  dis- 
covers that  its  reason  to  exist  is  not  only 
to  make  money,  but  to  live,  there  is  hope 
that  humanity's  vested  rights  will  be 
respected  and  developed.  The  Harvard 
Community  Club  is  a  delightful  oasis  in 
the  American  political  and  social  desert — 
a  vivifying  example  of  community  gump- 
tion.— George  L.  McNutt. 
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Dogs  in  the  Hospital  Corps 

The  Red  Cross  dog  bids  fair  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  battlefield  of  the 
future — in  so  far  as  the  future  is  disgraced 
by  battlefields.  His  new  duty  makes  of  him 
a  second  cousin  of  the  police  dog,  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  will,  in  most  cases,  be  some- 
thing like  the  police  dog  in  size  and  in 
breed,  since  his  work  demands  of  him  an 
inconspicuous  color,  medium  size  and 
plenty  of  reserve  force.  But  what  are  to  be 
his  duties? 

To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  word,  he  is  to  be 
a  canine  Good  Samaritan.  He  is  to  seek  out 
the  wounded  on  the  field  of  conflict,  carry- 
ing them  nourishment  and  bandages.  Hav- 
ing found  an  unfortunate,  and,  in  cases 
where  the  soldier  is  able  to  help  himself  to 
supplies,  supplied  him  with  relief,  the  dog 
will  return  to  his  chief  and  lead  him  to  the 
wounded  combatant.  Having  been  used  for 
time  immemorial  by  sporting  men  as  an 
engine  of  destruction,  this  natural  friend 
of  our  race  is  at  length  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  those  gentler  sides  of  his 
character  that  have  marked  his  service  of 
the  monks  of  the  Alpine  missions.  And  the 
Red  Cross  dog  is  by  no  means  a  creature  of 
the  remote  future;  already,  we  read,  the 
German  army  is  equipped  with  some  two 
thousand  of  him. 

Agricultural  Proselytes 

Among  the  recent  interesting  attempts  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  new 
classes  of  the  population  are  the  experi- 
ments of  foreign  governments  in  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  of  soldiers,  and  the 
work  of  our  own  country  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs. 
Germany  began  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  garrisons  four  years  ago.  It  is  too 
soon  to  look  for  practical  results,  but  dur- 
ing these  four  years  an  agricultural  course 
has  been  conducted  in  nearly  every  garrison 
in  the  empire.  It  is  usually  held  in  the  win- 
ter months  and  for  one  or  two  hours  a  week. 
In  France  and  Italy  also  the  soldiers  are 
instructed  in  agriculture.  Rumania,  by  way 
of  encouraging  agricultural  knowledge,  re- 
duces to  one  year  the  military  service  of  all 
who  have  graduated  from  elementary  agri- 
cultural schools. 

From  figures  now  available  concerning 
the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  in 
this  country,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
just  closed  there  were  90,000  boys  engaged 
in  club  work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  the  raising  of 
corn,  Kaffir  corn,  and  cotton.  Besides  thes<> 
there  were  in  the  northern  States  some 
40,000  engaged  in  club  work  or  in  agricul- 
tural   contests.    Competition    led    to    large 


yields  per  acre.  In  the  South  several  of  the 
boys  in  the  corn  clubs  secured  yields  of  200 
'bushels  per  acre.  The  girls'  corning  and 
poultry  clubs  in  twelve  southern  States  had 
over  23,000  members.  Each  member  of  the 
canning  clubs  kept  a  careful  account  of  ex- 
penses and  outlay.  Each  had  to  cultivate 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes  and  report 
her  net  profits.  The  lowest  average  net 
profit  for  one-tenth  of  an  acre  was  $14.57 
and  the  highest  $40.  Here  again  the  keen 
competition  led  to  some  remarkable  yields. 
One  girl'  is  reported  to  have  raised  on  her 
plot  5928  pounds  of  tomatoes. 

Hydrogen  for  Food 

The  importance  of  hydrogen  gas  as  an 
indispensable  factor  in  modern  military 
aeronautics  and  such  technical  operations 
as  autogenous  welding  and  soldering,  cut- 
ting metals  into  shape  for  construction 
work,  steel  plates,  beams,  girders,  etc.,  is 
generally  well  known.  The  trade  in  com- 
prest  hydrogen  has  expanded  wonderfully 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe; 
in  the  case  of  a  leading  German  house  from 
34,000  cubic  feet  in  1899  to  32,000,000  cubic 
feet  in  1911.  Vast  sums  of  money  appro- 
priated for  military  ballooning  have  gone 
into  hydrogen  factories  and  relay  stations 
in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  etc. 

But  a  more  surprising  utilization  of 
hydrogen  has  sprung  into  existence  from 
the  work  of  this  year's  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize,  Professor  Sabatier,  of  Toulouse, 
France,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Senderens,  established  "hydrogenation"  as  a 
practical  and  commercial  process.  Hydro- 
genation, or  chemical  introduction  of  hydro- 
gen into  organic  compounds,  may  mean 
either  that  the  hydrogen  is  taken  up  and 
retained  as  an  additional  constituent  of  the 
compound,  or  the  hydrogen  supplants  some 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  compound.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  oxygen  is  ousted  in  the  form 
of  water,  resulting  from  its  union  with  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen.  Sabatier  and  Sen- 
derens have  found  that  it  is  possible  to*  in- 
duce organic  compounds  to  take  up  this 
extra  hydrogen  by  presenting  it  to  them  in 
a  novel  and  more  attractive  form.  It  had 
long  been  known  that  certain  metals,  such 
as  copper,  nickel,  iron,  platinum  and  palla- 
dium, readily  dissolve  hydrogen  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. One  volume  of  nickel  will,  at  300°  C, 
absorb  about  50.5  volumes  of  the  gas.  Palla- 
dium was  found  by  Graham  to  absorb  near- 
ly 1000  times  its  own  volume,  and  thereby 
increase  in  bulk  by  about  10  per  cent. 

The  metals  thus  charged  with  hydrogen 
retain  their  characteristic  metallic  appear- 
ance, but  readily  evolve  part  of  the  absorbed 
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gas  when  circumstances  are  changed.  The 
two  French  chemists  found  that  a  union 
with  organic  bodies  could  be  readily  effect- 
ed, if  the  hydrogen  was  made  available  in 
this  dissolved  form.  Their  process  of  hydro- 
genation  consists  in  letting  hydrogen  gas 
act  on  the  organic  bodies,  in  presence  of 
finely  divided,  powdered  metals,  which  first 
absorb  the  hydrogen  and  then  transfer  it 
to  the  body  to  be  hydrogenated.  These  me- 
tallic hydrogen  carriers  are  not  in  any  man- 
ner changed  or  used  up,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nickel  or  palladium  will  effect  the 
hydrogenation  of  large  amounts  of  material. 

This  process  is  already  revolutionizing 
the  industries  of  fats,  soaps  and  candles, 
since  it  affords  a  ready  means  for  convert- 
ing cheap  oils  into  more  valuable  solid  fats. 
Tallow,  indispensable  for  making  hard 
soaps  and  candles,  may  thus  be  supplanted 
by  cottonseed  oil  and  fish  oil. 

When  a  heated  mixture  of  cottonseed  oil 
with  1  per  cent  nickel  is  treated  with  hydro- 
gen gas  for  several  hours,  a  white,  lard- 
like mass  is  obtained,  which  as  "Crisco" 
has  become  popular  for  cooking  and  frying. 

By  carrying  hydrogenation  to  its  farthest 
limit  the  cotton  oil  material  attains  the 
hardness  of  the  stearin  as  used  in  candle 
making.  None  of  the  nickel  or  other  metal 
enters  into  the  finished  product.  The  chem- 


ist would  state  the  process  to  be,  converting 
unsaturated  fats  (oleic  acid)  into  saturated 
ones   (stearic  acid) 

C18H3402-l-2  H=C18H3602 

Oleic  acid  Stearic  acid 

The  increase  in  weight  only  amounts  to 
about  half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  cottonseed 
oil. 

That  certain  bad  smelling  constituents 
are  liable  to  be  entirely  changed  in  nature 
and  constitution  by  hydrogen,  has  become  a 
factor  of  vast  importance,  for  odoriferous 
fish  oils  may  now  be  converted  into  palat- 
able and  wholesome  foods. 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  will  be 
realized  when  we  remember  that  our  annual 
production  of  tallow  exceeds  400,000  tons; 
of  butter,  1,000,000  tons;  of  cottonseed  oil, 
700,000  tons;  and  our  national  fat  trade 
amounts  to  $800,000,000. 

Benevolent  Institutions 

A  special  report  on  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
but  certain  preliminary  figures  have  been 
already  issued  showing  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions reported,  together  with  certain  data 
relating  to  the  inmates  of  these  institutions. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  reported 
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in  1910  was  5,397.  These  are  classified  as 
follows : 

Institutions  for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren      1,36  I 

Institutions  for  the  care  of  adults  or  adults  and 
children 1,442 

Institutions  for  the  education  and  care  of  the 
blind    and   deaf 119 

Hospitals    1,896 

Dispensaries     576 

There  were,  either  in  these  institutions  or 
under  their  care  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
380,337  persons.  Of  these  107,401  were  in 
children's  institutions  and  35,279  were  in 
societies  for  the  protection  and  care  of 
children.  Institutions  for  adults  or  adults 
and  children  had  121,876  inmates.  In  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  there 
were  651  inmates  and  in  hospitals  28,869. 

The  extent  to  which  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  now  being  utilized  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  2,000,000  patients 
were  treated  in  the  hospitals  and  nearly 
2,500,000  in  the  dispensaries  during  1910. 
The  number  treated  in  the  hospitals  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  900,000  over  the 
number  treated  in  1904,  and  in  dispensaries 
an  increase  of  more  than  825,000  over  1904. 

During  the  year  82,011  children  were  re- 
ceived into  institutions  and  37,825  were 
turned  over  to  families  or  institutions  for 
care.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of 
them  were  placed  in  families  where  they 
could  have  the  benefit  of  home  life  rather 
than  institutional  treatment.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  institutions  in  this 
country  does  not  imply  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  who  require 
institutional  treatment,  but  rather  an  in- 
crease in  the  proper  provision  for  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  public.  It  was  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  when  children,  the  insane, 
the  feeble  minded,  the  epileptic,  were  all 
cared  for  in  town  or  country  almshouses. 
Now  the  State  is  building  and  equipping  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  special  classes  of 
dependents  and  defectives.  Statistics  are 
not  yet  available  to  show  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  these  institutions  nor  the 
annual  expenditure  for  their  maintenance. 
If  the  future  of  the  race  in  this  country  is 
to  be  safeguarded  we  must  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  permanent  segregation  of 
the  mentally  and  physically  defective. 

William  B.  Bailey. 

Liverpool's  Great  Docks 

Liverpool  has  wisely  kept  pace  in  its 
dock  improvements  with  the  increasing  size 
of  the  vessels  it  has  to  accommodate,  and 
in  this  respect  it  offers  a  marked  contrast 
to  New  York,  which  is  now  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  accommodating 
at  its  piers  the  1000  foot  ships.  Liverpool 
will  open  next  July  the  greatest  of  all  its 


docks,  the  Gladstone,  1020  feet  long,  or 
nearly  140  feet  longer  than  its  present  big- 
gest dock,  the  Olympic.  The  structure  of 
the  Gladstone  dock  is  such  that  it  can  be 
used  when  required  as  a  graving  dock  for 
overhauling  and  repairing  the  largest 
steamers  afloat.  Liverpool  also  had  the 
honor  of  building  the  first  dock  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  opened  in  1715,  almost  two 
centuries  ago.  Next  followed  what  was 
called  the  Salthouse  dock,  and  in  1761  a 
third  dock  was  authorized.  In  the  half  cen- 
tury following  more  and  greater  docks 
were  built,  until  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Liverpool  had  outstript 
London  as  a  port.  It  is  today  the  greatest 
port  in  Great  Britain  as  to  exports,  tho 
London  leads  in  imports.  The  total  trade  of 
Liverpool  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  of 
London,  the  value  of  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  1911  being,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,682,000,000,  as  against  London's  total, 
$1,941,000,000.  Her  docks  have  a  total  area 
of  416  acres,  with  a  gravage  of  26  miles,  and 
an  additional  area  of  10  acres  in  the  three 
Liverpool  basins.  Including  Birkenhead,  the 
total  tonnage  of  ships  arriving  at  and  de- 
parting from  Liverpool  for  the  year  1911 
was  29,175,986  tons. 

Waste  of  Life  by  Earthquakes 

It  is  reported  that  Reggio,  the  city  on  the 
mainland  shore  opposite  Messina,  Sicily, 
has  been  again  shaken  by  a  destructive 
earthquake.  This  has  happened  many  times 
before,  and  the  town  has  been  several  times 
rebuilt,  as  have  other  towns  in  that  region. 
The  western  coast  of  Italy,  from  Ischia  and 
Naples  around  to  the  extremity  of  Sicily, 
is  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust, 
where  volcanoes  give  vent  to  melted  and 
crushed  matter  far  down  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  by  doing  so  cause  a  slipping 
among  the  loosened  strata.  This  goes  on  al- 
most incessantly,  and  every  few  years  so 
jars  the  overlying  rocks  as  to  upset  human 
erections  on  the  surface.  This  will  continue, 
and  so  will  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, so  long  as  men  continue  to  fabricate 
houses,  churches,  harbor  works,  etc.,  in  dis- 
regard of  natural  conditions.  The  Italian 
Government  took  a  great  responsibility 
when  it  permitted  Casamicciola  and  similar 
towns  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  same  old  fashion 
after  such  destruction  as  overtook  the 
Ischian  watering  place  in  1883,  or  Messina 
more  lately.  The  statistics  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  by  earthquakes  compiled  by  the 
celebrated  seismologist,  Professor  Milne, 
and  mentioning  only  the  most  notable  in- 
stances, are  appalling.  In  India  in  893,  180,- 
000  persons  were  killed  by  a  single  shock, 
four-fifths  of  them  in  a  single  city.  Japan 
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lost  200,000  at  one  time  in  1703,  and  Pekin 
100,000  in  1731,  and  India  again  300,000  in 
1737.  In  1169,  15,000  were  killed  at  Mes- 
sina; in  1693,  75,000,  and  in  1908,  probably 
100,000.  But  these  terrific  losses  were  due 
in  some  cases  to  density  of  population,  or 
to  special  circumstances,  such  as  that  the 
shocks  happened  at  night  when  people  were 
asleep  and  had  not  time  to  get  out  of  doors. 
One  great  fatality  occurred  at  Caracas  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  masses  of  the  towns- 
folk were  crowded  in  a  church  at  a  religious 
feast,  and  were  crushed  by  its  falling  roof 
and  arches. 

This  indicates  the  real  explanation  of  the 
destructiveness  of  earth-movements,  at  least 
as  relates  to  the  unstable  border  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
persons  are  killed  by  the  movement  or 
cracking  of  the  ground,  or  by  seismic  ocean 
waves  (as  has  happened  frequently  in 
Japan  and  China),  but  by  the  falling  of 
buildings.  The  Italian  coast  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  those  of  the  Riviera,  are  usually 
clustered  densely  along  very  narrow  streets, 
and  in  most  cases  in  tiers  upon  hill  slopes 
or  even  cliffs.  The  houses  are  made  of  stone 
or  brick,  sometimes  even  of  pebbles,  are 
often  tall,  requiring  thick  walls,  yet  the 
masonry  is  poor  and  the  mortar  as  a  rule 
far  too  weak.  Their  roofs  are  usually  tiles, 
held  in  place  mostly  by  their  own  weight, 
and  the  floors  are  very  heavy  and  insecurely 
tied  to  the  walls.  A  jar  which  would  only 
rock  the  shepherd's  cabin  on  the  suburban 
hills  will  tumble  such  a  town  in  shattered 
ruin,  and  there  is  no  escape  for  the  citizens 
in  the  lane-like  streets  into  which  the  build- 
ings topple.  That  this  style  of  house  and 
town  building  in  an  earthquake  "belt"  is 
suicidal  is  shown  by  percentages  of  deaths 
to  population  in  contrasted  places.  Thus  in 
San  Francisco  and  Charleston,  to  cite  mod- 
ern instances,  the  death  rate  was  less  than 
1  per  cent,  while  in  the  Italian  earthquakes 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  as  tabulated  by 
Milne,  it  was  from  50  to  80  per  cent.  Japan 
is  constantly  jarred  by  seismic  disturbances, 
sometimes  very  severely,  and  her  scientific 
men  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  have  evolved  certain  rules  for 
housebuilding  which  are  now  followed,  re- 
ducing to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  the 
house  tumbling  upon  its  inmates.  Japanese 
buildings  generally,  however,  are  well  cal- 
culated, by  their  structure  of  wood,  and  low 
broad  plan,  to  withstand  destruction,  even 
in  cities,  and  it  was  due  to  this  intelligent 
architecture  that  in  1891,  when  in  Japan  a 
shock  four  times  as  strong  as  that  which 
wrecked  Messina  in  1908  was  felt  over  an 
area  ten  times  as  great,  only  7,273  persons 


were  killed  as  compared  with  100,000  in 
Messina.  Until  the  Mediterranean  people 
learn  and  consent  to  build  their  homes  and 
warehouses  with  reference  to  this  danger, 
they  must  expect  to  endure  fearful  catas- 
trophes. 

The  Immigrant  Barometer  in  1912 

Students  of  immigration  recognize  in  the 
movement  of  American  immigration  one  of 
the  most  reliable  of  indexes  of  industrial 
activity  in  this  country.  Our  immigration 
is  chiefly  of  the  unskilled  labor  class,  the 
class  to  which  we  have  adapted  a  large 
proportion  of  our  industrial  mechanism.  It 
is  the  first  to  be  released  from  employment 
when  times  are  dull,  and  when  they  are 
good  its  services  are  in  marked  demand. 
Without  this  labor  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  providing  the  public  utilities 
required  by  an  expanding  commerce  and 
erecting  the  additional  plants  needed  for 
the  housing  of  industry.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  immigration  has  been  found  to  respond 
with  great  delicacy  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  unemployed  immigrants  tak- 
ing themselves  back  to  their  native  coun- 
tries when  their  services  are  not  in  request, 
and  returning  upon  the  hint  of  a  neighbor 
already  here  that  the  demand  has  appeared 
again.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  immi- 
gration movement  of  the  last  year  is  of 
special  interest.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
Presidential  year  more  than  a  million  im- 
migrants landed  on  the  American  shore 
from  Europe. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  recent  Presi- 
dential years  the  immigration  has  fallen 
below  that  of  the  years  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding. This  has  been  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  industry  that  the  year  of 
a  political  campaign  is  a  good  one  in  which 
to  modify  its  activity,  to  undertake  fewer 
enterprises.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  total 
westbound  travel  in  the  third,  or  immi- 
grant, class  for  the  calendar  year  of  1904 
was  696,740,  as  compared  with  806,947  in 
1903  and  920,771  in  1905.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  numbers  returning 
home  for  the  same  years,  the  total  for  1904 
being  359,992,  as  compared  with  245,527 
the  previous  year  and  232,432  the  succeed- 
ing year.  In  1908,  the  year  of  President 
Taft's  election,  the  outgoing  total  was  620,- 
963,  nearly  double  the  incoming  total.  The 
large  outward  flow  in  1907  and  1908  was 
in  great  part  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  wheels  of  industry  in  October,  1907. 
This  event,  coupled  with  the  Presidential 
election  of  1908,  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  falling  off  in  immigration  in  1908.  The 
interest  which  prospective  immigrants  take 
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in  our  elections,  or  have  taken  in  the  past, 
is  indicated  in  this  dispatch  which  was  sent 
from  Rome  on  November  9,  1908: 

There  have  been  a  number  of  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy  over  the 
election  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  mayor  of  St. 
Andrea  Apostolio  dei  Jopio,  in  Catanzaro, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Ambassador 
Griscom :  "It  is  with  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tion that  I  express  to  you  the  joy  of  these 
laboring  people  over  the  election  of  Mr. 
Taft.  Our  inhabitants,  in  imposing  multi- 
tude and  preceded  by  flags,  have  paraded 
the  streets  enthusiastically  cheering  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States.  Please 
communicate  to  Mr.  Taft  these  evidence^ 
of  esteem  and  devotion. 

The  marchings  and  the  jubila- 
lations  were  due  to  the  election  of 
a  Republican  President.  Southern 
Italians,  until  now, 
have  generally 
thought  that  pros- 
perity and  a  Repub- 
lican victory  went 
hand  in  hand.  If  one 
may  judge  from  the 
immigration  figures 
for  1912,  the  pros- 
pective immigrant 
either  now  lays  less 
stress  upon  the  ef- 
fect of  politics  on 
industry,  or  indus- 
try is  on  such  a  firm 
footing  that  employ- 
ment is  certain,  re- 
gardless of  political 
conditions.  The  total 
immigration       last 

year  was  approximately  270,000  greater 
than  in  1911.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  nota- 
ble  detail,  half  of   the   immigrants   landed 


A  NOVEL  CASCADE 
The  arrangement  of  this  great  waterfall  on  the 
lines  of  a  staircase  and  the  two  great  fountains  will 
be  one  of  the  sources  of  visitors'  amazement  at  the 
1915  exposition.  The  court  shown  here  follows  the 
style  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  There  will  be  enacted 
mammoth  pageants.  The  great  tower,  270  feet  high, 
will  contain  a  pipe  organ,  with  echo  organs  in  the 
smaller  towers.  From  a  photograph  copyrighted  by 
the    Panama-Pacific   International   Exposition. 


after  July  1,  and  consequently  following 
the  date  when  the  names  of  the  candidates 
of  the  chief  parties  became  known. 

It  is  of  interest,  also,  to  note  the  move- 
ment toward  Europe.  In  1911,  504,000  sailed 
away  in  the  third  class,   as  com- 
pared with  466,300  in  1912,  a  re- 
duction of  38,200.  Subtracting  the 
departures    from    the    arrivals    in 
1911,    the    net    immigration    that 
year  was  270,000.  In  1912  the  net 
was    approximately    90,000.    It    is 
fair  to  infer,  therefore,  that  indus- 
try is  now  on  a  more  stable  basis 
than   it  has   been  in   some   years. 
This  stability  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact   that   industry   is   able  to   at- 
tract     supplies      o  f 
labor  in  a  year  when 
the    political    condi- 
tions   were    particu- 
larly unfavorable  to 
a  large  movement  of 
immigrants.    Such   a 
westbound     flow     as 
that  of  last  year  has 
been    exceeded    only 
twice   in   a   calendar 
year  and  never  in  a 
Presidential  year. 

If   any   other   evi- 
dence of  a  shortage 
of     unskilled     labor 
were   required,   it  is 
furnished     by     the 
fact     that     contrac- 
tors,   in   some    cases 
last      summer,      were      so      short      handed 
that  they  were  obliged  to  offer  $1.90   and 
$2  a  day  for  Italians.  Not  infrequently  they 


Copyright,    Panama- Pad  fic7. Internation  alj  Hxposltion. 

THE   PANAMA-PACIFIC   COURT   OK    HONOR 
A  section  of  the  court,  which  will  open  on    San    Francisco    Harbor,    and    measures    760x900    (Vet.    The    tri- 
umphal  arch    will    lead   into    the    East,    or  Festive    Court.    Sunken    gardens    and    mural    paintings,    designed    by 
Jules  Guerin,  are  features  of  the  plan. 
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sent  skirmishers  around  to  the  labor  camps 
to  attract  men  from  their  jobs. 

Herbert  Francis  Sherwood. 

And  Yet  More  Taxes ! 

The  proposal  to  raise  a  special  war-purse 
of  $250,000,000  in  Germany  by  a  general 
property  tax  lends  significance  to  an  arti- 
cle contributed  by  the  Parisian  economist, 
Raphael-Georges  Levy,  to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  One  of  his  statistical  tables 
shows  how  large  are  the  resources  as  yet 
untapped  by  the  War-Lord.  The  sums  are 
francs  and  centimes,  and  are  calculated  per 
head  of  population: 

FRANCE.  GERMANY, 

f.      C.  f.    C. 

Alcohol   pays    10     0  3  10 

Beer   pays    0  40  2  35 

Wine    pays     1     0  0  20 

Tobacco   pays    13     0  0  75 

Sugar   pays    4     0  2  90 

Salt    pays    0  25  1   00 

Matches    pay    1  05  110 

Customs    duties    pay 14  50  12   15 

Traffic    tax    pays 2   10  0  40 

Death    duties    pay    8     0  0  75 

These  figures  are  the  more  suggestive 
since  they  are  issued  from  the  French  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  by  no  militarist.  M.  Levy 
points  out  that  if  Germany  were  to  raise 
her  death  duties  and  her  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  alcohol  to  the  same  scale  as  those  of 
France,  she  could  thereby  easily  guarantee 
an  emergency  loan  of  several  milliards  of 
marks.  Alcohol  taxed  at  the  French  rate 
would  produce  in  Germany  a  revenue  of 
$90,000,000  a  year,  death  duties  about  the 
same,  the  traffic  tax  more  than  $20,000,000, 
customs  $30,400,000,  sugar  $14,000,000,  and 
tobacco  $150,000,000.  Examination  of  the 
incidence  of  various  taxes  upon  real  and 
personal  property  in  France  shows  that 
even  under  existing  conditions  most  kinds 
of  property  pay  far  more  to  the  State  than 
the  4  or  5  per  cent  levied  upon  income  in 
Prussia. 

Roosevelt's  African  Expedition 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  now  given 
the  names  of  twenty-eight  men  whose  sub- 
scriptions it  obtained  for  its  expedition  to 
Africa  conducted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  four 
years  ago.  By  these  subscriptions  the 
Smithsonian  financed  three-fifths  of  the  ex- 
pense, while  two-fifths  were  paid  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  This,  says  the  report,  covered 
all  his  personal  expenses  and  those  of  his 
son,  and  their  proportionate  two-fifths 
share  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  collections  received  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Institution.  Of  the  large  mammals  groups 
have  been  mounted  and  are  soon  to  be  on 
exhibition,    while    most    of    the    specimens 


have  been  placed  in  the  study  series  or  are 
assigned  to  exchanges.  Of  mammals  there 
are  5013  specimens,  birds,  4453;  birds'  eggs 
and  nests,  331;  reptiles  and  batrachians, 
2322;  fish,  447;  sheets  of  plants,  5153;  in- 
sects, 3500;  shells,  1500;  and  of  miscel- 
laneous invertebrates,  650.  As  a  result  of 
the  expedition  the  biological  collections  now 
in  the  National  Museum  from  East  Africa 
are  probably  the  most  complete  and  sys- 
tematic of  any  in  the  world. 

Parisian  Improvements 

For  thirty  years  Paris  has  been  agitating 
the  question  of  razing  its  old  fortifications, 
and  transforming  them  into  parks  and 
boulevards.  The  Paris  Municipal  Council 
last  spring  reported  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
and  now,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  8,  has  decided 
to  acquire  from  the  Government  this  circle 
of  fortifications  and  the  adjacent  military 
zone.  The  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  said  to  be  $20,000,000,  and  the  cost 
of  razing  the  fortifications,  laying  out  new 
parks  and  boulevards  and  the  construction 
of  an  ornamental  railing  encircling  the  city, 
will  bring  the  total  cost  close  to  $50,000,000. 
The  city,  however,  will  sell  a  portion  of  this 
land  for  buildings  of  a  certain  character, 
so  that  the  total  expense  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  sum  to  be  paid  the  Government. 

The  scheme  is  a  large  one  and  will  mean 
almost  as  much  to  the  city  as  the  great  im- 
provements   under    the    Empire    by    Baron 
Haussmann.  This  scheme  is  merely  a  part 
of   the   extensive   plans   formulated   within 
the  past  few  years  for  the  beautification  of 
Paris,  for  which  a  loan  has  been  placed  of 
$180,000,000.  Some  of  the  other  plans  now 
brought  to  completion,  or  in-  the  process  of 
realization,  are  the  abolition  of  antiquated 
and  noisy   street  cars  driven  by  comprest 
air,  and  the  substitution  of  electric  cars  in 
their  place;  the  improvement  of  subway  or 
underground  railways;  the  addition  to  the 
water  supply,  and  the  elaborate  precautions 
against   a   recurrence  of  inundations  from 
the  Seine,  which  devastated  a  large  section 
of  Paris  nearly  three  years  ago.  Still  other 
improvements    are    provisions   for   housing 
the  poor  upon  which  the  city  is  to  expend 
$40,000,000,   to   the   end   that   the   poor   of 
Paris  of  French  nationality  may  be  cheap- 
ly, conveniently  and  well  housed.  Evidently 
times  and  opinions  in  Paris  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  forties  of  the  past  century, 
when  Theophile  Gautier,  wearing  a  red  vest 
and    drawn    in    a    little    cart    by    his   trim 
ponies,  made  sport  of  the  humble  bourgeoisie 
whose  Sunday  diversion  consisted  of  visit- 
ing the  well  of  Grenelle  or  taking  a  walk  by 
the  ramparts  now  to  be  razed. 
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A  Japanese  View  of  Japanese 
Christianity 

In  a  Japanese  magazine  Mr.  Uchigisaki 
has  published  a  long  essay  on  Japanese 
Christianity  of  no  little  interest,  for  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
monthly  summary  of  the  religious  press  in 
the  Japan  Mail.  It  is  of  interest  enough 
for  us  to  give  the  salient  points  of  it  to  our 
readers.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
writer  of  the  essay  is  a  Unitarian  Chris- 
tian. 

The  Catholic  Church,  he  says,  gives  much 
importance  to  ceremony  and  music,  and  its 
converts  are  mostly  uneducated  people, 
while  among  the  educated  classes  its  work 
has  gained  little  fruit,  because  its  priests 
fail  to  realize  where  educated  Japanese 
stand  in  regard  to  current  thought.  Yet 
the  Church  has  a  great  history,  and  will 
have  a  great  future  in  Japan  "while  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  en- 
tertain great  respect  for  authority  in  the 
matter  of   religion." 

Of  the  Greek  Church  he  speaks  more 
sympathetically.  It  has  30,000  adherents, 
and  it  has  two  elements  of  strength :  it  does 
not  meddle  with  politics,  and  it  employs 
native  instead  of  foreign  workers.  Bishop 
Sergius  is  a  very  great  organizer,  and  the 
Church  has  a  bright  future. 

Of  the  Protestant  sects  the  Congregation- 
alists  are  noted  for  their  able  preachers, 
and  "they  have  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  business  men  in  Kioto,  Osaka  and 
Kobe"  and  elsewhere.  "The  sect  is  progres- 
sive in  character,"  has  three  well  known 
literary  organs,  and  "if  worthy  successors 
can  be  found,  will  yet  undergo  much  devel- 
opment." 

The  Presbyterians  pay  special  attention 
to  education.  "Tho  in  thought  far  less  pro- 
gressive than  the  Congregationalists,  it  dis- 
plays devotion  and  serious-mindedness  that 
impress  many  people."  It  seems  to  have 
had  great  influence  with  officials. 

The  Methodists,  says  our  writer,  "appeal 
to  feeling  rather  than  to  reason,  so  that, 
while  their  influence  among  the  learned  is 
not  great,  they  get  hold  of  business  men 
and  country  people."  Their  churches  are 
well  organized,  and  they  have  two  good  edu- 
cational establishments.  If  they  can  assimi- 
late  the   food   provided   for  them   in   their 


progressive  official  organ  they  have  a  fu- 
ture, "otherwise  their  prospects  are  by  no 
means  rosy." 

The  Episcopalians  have  a  very  powerful 
backing  and  very  good  schools,  but  of  their 
literary  organ  the  writer  has  no  good  word 
to  say,  while  their  theological  organ,  The 
Four  Seasons,  is  "unrivaled  in  this  country 
as  an  exponent  of  advanced  theologic 
thoughts."  The  attachment  of  the  Church 
to  ceremony  is  in  its  favor,  as  the  Japanese 
are  a  very  ceremony-loving  people. 

The  Baptists  do  not  hold  a  prominent 
position,  for  they  have  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  education.  They  are  behind  the  age, 
and  their  prospects  are  not  encouraging. 
/  The  Salvationists  are  fairly  successful, 
and  as  their  movement  seems  to  suit  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  it  looks 
as  if  they  had  a  future  in  Japan. 

The  Liberals  include  three  sects,  the  Ger- 
man General  Evangelical  Protestants,  the 
Universalists  and  the  Unitarians.  The  Ger- 
man body  was  once  powerful  and  repre- 
sented the  higher  criticism,  but  of  late  has 
been  on  the  wane,  and  its  theological  school 
has  been  closed,  and  it  is  doing  very  little 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Universalists. 
whose  future  depends  on  one  man,  Mr. 
Keirn,  remaining  in  the  country.  Of  the 
Unitarians,  to  which  body  the  writer  be- 
longs, he  says  they  have  small  congrega- 
tions, and  no  such  support  as  have  the 
other  churches.  "The  more  bigoted  and  nar- 
row-minded people  are,  the  readier  they  are 
to  provide  money  to  propagate  their  biased 
opinions."  The  liberal  section  of  Japanese 
Christendom  has  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  thought,  but  is  deficient  in  earnest 
evangelists.  They  would  have  spread  all 
over  the  land  had  they  had  an  apostle  like 
the  Catholic  Xavier  or  the  Greek  Nicolai. 
They  have  lacked  devoted,  self-sacrificing 
men.  "Learning  and  the  higher  criticism 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  it  is  not 
by  these  alone  that  religion  is  rendered 
popular.  Unless  our  liberal-minded  Chris- 
tians can  turn  out  a  man  like  Neesima, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  our  eventually 
succeeding."  He  goes  on  to  claim  that  they 
have  won  to  their  side  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Congregationalists,  a  section  of  the 
Methodists,  and  that  there  are  none  of  the 
Protestant  bodies  that  have  remained  unin- 
fluenced by  their  ideas. 


Not  to  Share^in  the  Chinese  Loan 

President  Wilson  has  withdrawn  the 
United  States  from  the  Six  Power  group 
that  was  intending  to  loan  $125,000,000  to 
China,  and  thus  has  repudiated  the  policy 
of  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Since  March  4  the  syn- 
dicate of  New  York  bankers  (J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank)  which 
had  been  urged  by  our  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  loan,  has  asked  Mr.  Wilson 
whether  he  also  would  request  it  to  par- 
ticipate. These  bankers  said  they  would  not 
continue  to  seek  a  share  of  the  loan  if  our 
Government  should  not  expressly  request 
them  to  do  so.  The  subject  was  considered 
by  the  Cabinet  on  the  18th.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
in  the  West,  but  he  afterward  published  his 
approval  of  the  action  taken.  President  Wil- 
son wrote  and  gave  to  the  press  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  policy  adopted. 

Having  referred  to  the  bankers'  request 
for  information,  he  said  that  they  had  been 
asked  to  participate  because  our  Govern- 
ment (under  Mr.  Taft)  desired  that  the 
good  will  of  the  United  States  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  practical  way,  that  American 
capital  should  have  access  to  China,  and 
that  the  United  States  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  share  with  the  other  Powers  any 
political  responsibilities  that  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  China  in  connection  with  her 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  But 
the  present  Administration,  he  continued, 
had  declined  to  request  the  bankers  to  take 
part,  because  it  "did  not  approve  the  con- 
ditions of  the  loan  or  the  implications  of 
responsibility  on  its  own  part  which,  it  was 
plainly  told,  would  be  involved  in  the  re- 
quest." 

The  conditions  of  the  loan  seemed,  he 
added,  to  touch  very  nearly  the  adminis- 
trative independence  of  China  itself,  and 
the  Administration  did  not  feel  that  it 
ought,  even  by  implication,  to  be  a  party 
to  them. 

The  responsibility  on  its  part  which  would  be  im- 
plied in  requesting  the  bankers  to  undertake  the  loan 
might  conceivably  go  the  length,  in  some  unhappy 
contingency,  of  forcible  interference  in  the  financial 
and  even  the  political  affairs  of  that  great  Oriental 
state,  just  now  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
power  and  of  its  obligations  to  its  people.  The  condi- 
tions include  not  only  the  pledging  of  particular  taxes, 
some  of  them  antiquated  and  burdensome,  to  secure 
the  loan,   but   also  the   administration  of  those  taxes 
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by  foreign  agents.  The  l'esponsibility  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  implied  in  the  encouragement  of  a 
loan  thus  secured  and  administered  is  plain  enough 
and  is  obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
government  of  our  people  rests. 

Our  Government,  he  said,  earnestly  de- 
sired to  aid  the  Chinese  people  in  every  way 
that  was  consistent  with  their  untrammeled 
development  and  its  own  immemorial  prin- 
ciples. The  American  people  were  in  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  awakening  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  their  aspirations.  It  also 
desired  to  promote  the  most  extended  and 
intimate  trade  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Chinese  Republic.  The  Adminis- 
tration would  urge  and  support  the  legisla- 
tive measures  necessary  to  give  American 
merchants,  manufacturers,  contractors,  and 
engineers  the  banking  and  other  financial 
facilities  which  they  now  lack  and  without 
which  they  "are  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  their  industrial  and  com- 
mercial rivals."  This  was  the  main  ma- 
terial interest  of  our  citizens  in  the  devel- 
opment of  China.  "Our  interests,"  he  said 
in  conclusion,  "are  those  of  the  open  door 
— a  door  of  friendship  and  mutual  advan- 
tage. This  is  the  only  door  we  care  to 
enter." 

It  was  thought  that  this  statement  fore- 
shadowed an  early  recognition  of  the  Chin- 
ese Republic;  also,  that  probably  the  Ad- 
ministration would  repudiate  or  reverse  the 
policy  of  its  immediate  predecessors  with 
respect  to  the  financial  affairs  of  republics 
in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  announcement  of  our  Government's  de- 
cision caused  surprise  abroad.  Germany,  the 
ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  project,  felt 
hurt  because  no  notice  of  it  had  been  given. 
It  was  predicted  that  the  loan  would  be 
dropped.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  18th,  the  Foreign  Secretary. had  said 
that  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  unanimous- 
ly approved  by  the  six  Powers  interested. 
The  American  bankers  at  once  announced 
their  withdrawal  from  the  Six  Power  group 
saying  that  they  had  become  interested  in 
the  project  "not  primarily  for  their  own 
profit,"  but  at  the  request  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  purposes  which  had  been 
indicated  by  Mr.  Taft  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  Mr.  Bryan's  absence  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  Huntington  Wilson, 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  resigned  and 
engaged  passage  for  Europe,  but  who  con- 
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sented,  at  Mr.  Bryan's  request,  to  remain 
for  a  time.  He  was  offended  because  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  decision  was  gained 
from  the  newspapers.  In  a  long  letter  to  the 
President  he  exprest  his  indignation,  de- 
fended the  policy  which  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  resigned  again.  His  resignation 
was  at  once  accepted. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Administration 
preferred  to  have  the  United  States  deal 
directly  and  independently  with  China,  and 
desired  to  convince  China  that  its  dealings 
would  be  distinctly  of  an  unselfish  charac- 
ter; also  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  offered  the 
post  of  Minister  to  China  to  John  R.  Mott, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Coming  Tariff  Legislation 

In  preparing  the  tariff  bills  which  will  be 
laid  before  Congress  at  the  special  session, 
and  which  will,  in  the  main,  be  in  accord 
with  the  bills  heretofore  supported  in  the 
Democratic  House,  some  differences  have 
arisen  between  a  radical  group  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
members.  For  example,  the  radicals  asked 
for  free  wool,  but  a  majority  in  committee 
voted  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  pre- 
dicted now,  however,  that  harmony  will  pre- 
vail. 

President  Wilson  shows  a  lively  interest 
in  the  projected  legislation.  It  is  understood 
that  he  will  occasionally  visit  the  Capitol 
during  the  debates,  and  that  he  desires  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  call  upon  him  fre- 
quently at  the  White  House  and  to  keep  him 
thoroly  informed  as  to  the  situation.  An 
income  tax  bill  will  be  taken  up  after  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  bills.  No  decision  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but 
there  is  an  inclination  to  make  the  tax  a 
graduated  one.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
reports  of  experts  as  to  the  loss  of  revenue 
that  will  be  due  to  tariff  reductions. 

The  Diplomatic  Service 

President  Wilson  has  been  urging  Wil- 
liam F.  McCombs  to  accept  his  invitation 
to  become  Ambassador  to  France.  Mr.  Mc- 
Combs's  final  decision  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  take  the  office  has  led  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  his  regret  publicly  and  to 
add  some  remarks  about  the  diplomatic 
service.  Mr.  McCombs  found  that  his  priv- 
ate income,  with  the  salary  of  the  office, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  ambassadorial  establishment  in 
Paris  as  would  be  expected.  He  also  felt 
that  he  ought  to  continue  in  the  practice  of 


law.  The  President  says  that  the  office  could 
have  been  accepted  only  at  an  unreason- 
able sacrifice: 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  country  has  to  ask  such 
sacrifices  of  those  who  are  invited  to  serve  it  abroad 
— a  service  which  every  year  becomes  more  exacting 
and  more  important.  The  sacrifice  of  time,  of  means, 
and  of  opportunity  at  home  is  very  serious  for  any 
but  men  of  large  means  and  leisure,  and  the  diplo- 
matic service  is  unnecessarily  hampered. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  formerly  president 
of  Harvard  University,  has  declined  to  be 
made  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
understood  that  the  similar  post  at  Berlin 
has  been  offered  to  Professor  Fine,  former- 
ly dean  of  Princeton  University. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

There  was  much  fighting  in  the  northern 
states  of  Mexico,  last  week,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  American  boundary,  where  the  fol- 
lowers of  Governor  Carranza  were,  as  a 
rule,  successful  in  engagements  with  Huer- 
ta's  troops.  Near  Monterey,  400  Federal 
soldiers  deserted  to  the  rebels,  and  Gen- 
eral Ojeda,  hemmed  in  at  Naco,  on  the  Ari- 
gona  border,  lost  a  part  of  his  small  force 
in  the  same  way.  He  had  embittered  the 
rebels  by  shooting  several  prisoners  cap- 
tured during  the  preceding  week.  The  lives 
of  those  who  consented  to  join  his  men  and 
support  Huerta  were  spared.  Among  those 
who  refused  was  Colonel  Gutierrez,  and  he 
was  promptly  executed.  The  Federal  gar- 
rison at  Nuevo  Laredo  was  attacked  by 
Carranza's  men.  Their  leader  was  a  woman, 
waving  a  large  red  flag.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement  she  was  killed.  The 
rebels  were  repulsed.  Three  thousand  resi- 
dents of  the  town  had  fled  across  the  Texas 
line  for  safety.  General  Trevino,  Governor 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  resigned  his  office.  This 
caused  surprise.  He  had  been  a  loyal  soldier. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  his  action  in- 
dicated disapproval  of  Huerta's  rule. 

At  Naco  and  Cananea  were  the  only  Fed- 
eral garrisons  in  northern  Sonora.  It  was 
expected  that  these  would  be  forced  to  sur- 
render. The  rebels  were  slowly  moving 
westward,  their  objective  point  being  Guay- 
mas.  Our  Government  sent  two  cruisers 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  west  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tepic  opened  the  jail  doors  there 
and,  with  the  men  thus  liberated,  joined 
Carranza's  rebels. 

Abram  Gonzales,  recently  the  Maderist 
Governor  of  Chihuahua,  has  been  killed  by 
a  use  of  Mexico's  convenient  fugitive  law. 
He  was  in  custody  and  was  to  be  tried  for 
conspiracy  or  sedition.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  firing  squad  that  shot  him  as  he 
was  "trying  to  escape"  have  told  the  story. 
Colonel    Alcalde,    recently   the   editor   of   a 
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Maderist  newspaper  at  the  capital,  who  es- 
caped in  disguise  and  made  his  way  to  San 
Francisco,  says  he  has  proof  that  Madero 
was  stabbed  to  death  in  the  palace  and  that 
Suarez  was  strangled  there.  He  severely 
criticises  Ambassador  Wilson.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  congratulatory  dispatch  sent 
by  Secretary  Bryan  to  the  Ambassador  has 
been  recalled  or  cancelled. 

There  has  been  very  little  news  from  the 
capital.  Ignoring  precedents,  President 
Huerta  called  upon  Ambassador  Wilson  and 
assured  him  that  steps  would  promptly  be 
taken  for  an  adjustment  of  American 
claims.  Foreign  Minister  De  la  Barra's 
brother  has  sailed  for  Europe  to  negotiate 
a  loan,  as  the  Government  is  greatly  in  need 
of  money.  It  is  said  that  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  Huerta  by  palace  guards 
was  recently  discovered,  and  that  several 
persons  implicated  have  been  put  to  death. 

Other  Countries  South  of  Us 

About  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  which  belongs  to  Cuba,  are 
Americans,  and  they  pay  97  per  cent  of  the 
taxes.  They  would  like  to  have  the  island 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
been  making  a  campaign  in  preparation  for 
an  appeal  to  our  Government.  This  offends 
the  Cuban  Government,  and  it  is  said  that 
several  of  the  agitators  have  been  threat- 
ened with  prosecution  for  treason.  Mr. 
Bryan  recently  visited  the  island,  and  anti- 
American  newspapers  in  Havana  are  say- 
ing that  he  has  led  the  American  residents 
to  expect  his  support.  The  amnesty  bill,  to 
which  Mr.  Bryan,  as  Secretary  of  State,  em- 
phatically objected,  was  much  narrowed  in 
its  application  before  its  passage  by  the 
Cuban  House.  The  Senate  has  rejected  the 
bill  as  thus  modified,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Senate  prefers  the  original  measure, 
which  our  Government  condemned,  and 
which  would  release  thousands  of  criminals. 

At  the  recent  session  of  Porto  Rico's 
Legislature  bills  regulating  the  work  of 
children  and  women,  for  employers'  liabil- 
ity, for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  for  increasing  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  cigars  and  liquors,  were  passed. 
A  commission  instructed  to  oppose  the  re- 
moval of  our  sugar  duties  will  be  sent  to 
Washington. 

Manuel  Bonilla,  President  of  Honduras, 
died  on  the  21st.  He  had  been  ill  several 
months.  Some  feared  that  his  death  would 
be  followed  by  revolutionary  disturbances, 
but  the  latest  reports  show  no  disorder. 
Bonilla  gained  office  by  revolution.  His  suc- 
cessor, Vice-President  Bertrand,  is  said  to 
have  much  popular  support.  In  the  British 


House  of  Commons,  last  week,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  said  he  un- 
derstood that  action  at  Washington  upon 
the  new  treaty,  by  which  Nicaragua  grants 
to  the  United  States  exclusive  canal  rights 
and  a  naval  station,  had  been  postponed 
indefinitely.  Dispatches  from  Hayti  say  a 
revolution  is  expected  there  and  that  many 
suspected  persons  have  been  arrested. 

The  Canadian  Navy  Question 

It  seems  now  to  be  the  expectation  at  Ot- 
tawa that  no  further  progress  will  be  made 
with  the  navy  bill — the  bill  for  a  contribu- 
tion  from   Canada   of   $35,000,000   for   the 
building  in  England  of  three  battleships  to 
be   given   to   the    British   Admiralty — until 
there   has    been    another    general    election; 
and   that   a   redistribution   bill   giving   due 
representation    to    the    Western    Provinces 
will  be  quickly  past  thru  both  Houses  be- 
fore  Parliament  is  dissolved.  The  farmers 
and  grain-growers  are  opposing  the  navy 
policies  of  both  the  Liberal   and  the  .Con- 
servative   parties.    They    consider    the    in- 
crease  of   armaments   a   menace   to   peace, 
and   they   desire   to   keep    Canada   entirely 
free  from  the  competition  in  military  and 
naval  strength  which  is  draining  the  indus- 
trial  resources   of   Europe.   In  addition  to 
this  opposition,  the  Borden  Government  is 
now  being  sharply  criticised  by  many  of  its 
former  friends  for  its  willingness  to  accept 
for  Canada  the  subordinate  position  implied 
in    Mr.    Winston    Churchill's    letters.    The 
British  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  wrote 
in    reply   to   questions   put  to   him   by   the 
Canadian    Prime    Minister,    and    evidently 
tuned   his  letters   to   Mr.   Borden's  wishes. 
His  assertions,  however,  that  "it  would  be 
wholly  unwise  for  Canada  to  attempt  the 
building  of  a  battleship"  and  that  "the  idea 
of  building  capital  ships  in  Canada  is  im- 
practicable" have  raised  again  the  old  ques- 
tion of  Canada's  manufacturing  ability.  On 
no  subject  is  Canadian  opinion  more  sensi- 
tive. The  theory  of  the  older  English  col- 
onial system  that  colonies  were  to  produce 
raw   materials    and    to   buy   manufactured 
goods  from  England  was  vigorously  repu- 
diated in  Canada  as  early  as  1852.  The  na- 
tional policy  of  1879  was  designed  to  build 
up  Canadian  manufacturing;  and  to  be  told 
in  1913  that  Canada  cannot  get  together  the 
necessary  equipment  for  the  building  of  a 
battleship   is    a    sore   affront   to    Canadian 
pride.  Mr.  Borden  read  the  letters  from  Mr. 
Winston   Churchill   in   the   House   of   Com- 
mons on  March  11,  to  strengthen  his  own 
position.    Apparently   instead    of    strength- 
ening it  he  thereby  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  policy  of  a  colonial  contribution  to  the 
British  navy. 
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England's  Troubles 

One  of  the  recent  outrages  of  the  Brit- 
ish suffragets  is  the  burning  of  the  country 
residence  of  Lady  White,  widow  of  the  gen- 
eral who  defended  Ladysmith  against  the 
Boers.  This  house,  which  stood  near  Staines, 
was  unoccupied.  Its  owner  has  taken  no 
active  interest  in  the  suffrage  movement, 
nor  was  the  late  Field-Marshal  ever  con- 
cerned with  the  propaganda.  Public  feeling 
in  England  is  now  active  against  the  agi- 
tators, who  are  frequently  saved  by  the 
police  from  mauling  by  angry  mobs.  Hys- 
terical women  have  greeted  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  with  cries  of  "Why  don't  you  blow  up 
Asquith?"  and  "Shoot  him!"  These  sugges- 
tions followed  the  speaker's  account  of  the 
forcible  feeding  of  her  daughter,  Sylvia, 
until  a  few  days  since  a  prisoner 
in  Holloway  Jail.  The  Government  has 
been  criticised  by  the  Opposition  for  its 
failure  to  cope  with  the  militant  women. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a  suffragist  member  of 
the  Unionist  party,  told  Parliament  that 
the  policy  of  the  militants  was  "An  attack 
upon  the  liberty  and  civilization  of  the 
country"  verging  upon  lynch  law.  The 
ordinary  legal  forms  were  of  no  effect  in 
dealing  with  fanatics,  he  continued,  and 
the  Government  ought  therefore  to  "pro- 
vide some  new  form  of  punishment  or  pre- 
ventive measure."  He  recommended  de- 
portation. 

Mr.  Justice  Eady,  in  the  Chancery  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Lon- 
don, has  made  a  compulsory  order  for  the 
winding  up  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Com- 
pany, whose  methods  of  trading  in  the 
Putumayo  district  of  South  America  are 
being  inquired  into  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  gone  to  Stutt- 
gart, where,  as  the  guest  of  kinsfolk,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  will 
gain  practice  in  the  German  language.  He 
is  to  be  gone  several  weeks,  but  will  not 
visit  Berlin.  The  British  heir  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  naval  lieutenancy. 

France's  Parliamentary  Crisis 

The  resignation  of  Aristide  Briand  as 
French  Prime  Minister  on  March  18  closed 
the  life  of  a  short-lived  ministry.  M. 
Briand,  whose  second  government  this  was, 
was  named  by  M.  Poincare  when  the  lat- 
ter's  election  as  President  left  the  Third 
Republic  without  a  ministerial  head.  And 
the  President  was  inaugurated  as  recently 
as  February  18. 

The  fall  of  the  Briand  ministry  was,  like 
that  of  many  another,  due  to  an  attack  by 


Georges  Clemenceau.  There  is  piquancy  in 
the  fact  that  Briand  formerly  served  as 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  as  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  under  Clemenceau.  It  was 
then  that  he  reported  the  Separation 
Law.  But  the  present  crisis  resulted  from 
the  defeat  of  a  bill  providing  for  propor- 
tional representation  of  minorities  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  measure  of  M. 
Poincare's.  The  reform  of  the  representa- 
tive system  has  been  agitated  in  France 
for  some  years;  this  particular  measure 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Prof. 
J.  S.  Schapiro,  of  Harvard,  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  August  29,  1912. 

It  was  the  Senate,  and  not  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  administered  this  defeat 
of  M.  Briand's.  Only  twice  before,  in  the 
more  than  forty  years'  existence  of  the 
present  Republic,  has  a  ministry  been  so 
defeated.  And  the  Senators'  veto,  regarded 
as  a  slap  at  true  democracy,  and  at  the 
President,  as  well  as  at  Briand  and  his  ma- 
jority in  the  popular  house,  may  possibly 
lead  to  a  campaign  against  the  Senate  and 
a  demand  for  altering  its  electoral  system: 
propaganda  on  the  lines  of  the  Liberal 
party's  against  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Government  bill  for  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  (seemingly  especial- 
ly just  in  a  country  where  the  "group"  sys- 
tem prevails,  rather  than  the  two-party 
system)  was  voted  by  the  Deputies  in  July, 
339-217.  The  bill  was  fatally  amended  by 
the  Senators,  161-128. 

M.  Briand's  successor  is  Jean  Barthou, 
his  Minister  of  Justice.  M.  Barthou  will, 
however,  hold  the  portfolio  of  Public  In- 
struction, yielding  that  of  Justice  to  An- 
toine  Ratier.  Charles  Dumont  will  be 
Finance  Minister;  Etienne  Pichon,  Foreign 
Affairs;  Louis  Klotz,  the  Interior.  The 
Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  Etienne  and 
Baudin,  are  unchanged.  The  other  ministers 
are  MM.  Clementel  (Agriculture),  Morel 
(Colonies),  Thierry  (Public  Works), 
Choron  (Labor),  and  Masse  (Commerce 
and  Posts). 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  M.  Bar- 
thon,  too,  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  spiteful 
Clemenceau,  the  chief  of  the  Repub- 
lican malcontents,  and  of  all  those 
jealous  of  Poincare,  or  hostile  to 
Delcasse  and  Briand.  M.  Delcasse  is 
the  newly  appointed  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, who  has  just  presented  himself  in  this 
capacity  at  St.  Petersburg.  "The  Flea"  (as 
he  is  named  by  reason  of  his  low  stature, 
alertness  and  lack  of  facial  beauty)  served 
under  Poincare  as  Naval  Secretary,  but  is 
best  remembered  as  the  Foreign  Secretary 
who,  less  recently,  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Germany,  and  lost  his  head  at  Germany's 
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demand.  This  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Moroccan  question,  now  settled  in  France's 
favor.  M.  Delcasse's  stock  has  risen  in  late 
months.  His  appointment  to  Russia  is  found 
alarming  in  Germany,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  he  goes  to  the  court  of  France's  ally 
on  a  secret  mission  of  no  small  import. 
Questions  of  European  politics  have 
usurped  the  place  of  domestic  problems,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  population  is  much 
more  interested  in  the  lengthening  of  the 
term  of  military  service  to  three  years,  and 
the  increase  in  military  and  naval  appro- 
priations promised  by  the  Government  to 
offset  German  aggrandizements,  than  in  the 
electoral  reforms  undertaken  by  a  former 
Government. 

A  New  Ruler  for  Greece 

King  George  I  of  Greece,  while  walking 
in  the  principal  street  of  Salonika  on 
March  18,  was  shot  by  Aleko  Schoinas,  a 
Greek,  and  died  within  half  an  hour.  The 
regicide,  armed  with  a  revolver,  approached 
his  victim  from  behind. 

The  late  King  of  Greece  was  a  Danish 
prince,  second  son  of  King  Christian  IX. 
He  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  December  24, 
1845,  and  was  christened  Christian  William 
Ferdinand  Adolphus  George.  While  a  mid- 
shipman, aged  eighteen,  he  was  made  king 
of  a  country  which  he  had  not  at  the  time 
visited.  The  choice  of  George  as  King  of 
the  Hellenes  followed  a  revolution  which  in 
1861  displaced  Otto  of  Bavaria,  then  King, 
who  had  attempted  to  override  the  Consti- 
tution. Before  it  was  offered  to  George,  the 
Greek  throne  had  been  declined  by  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  The  Due  d'Aun  d\< ,  younger 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  a. so  "men- 
tioned." The  reign  of  the  Danish  prince 
began  in  1863;  four  years  later  he  married 
the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  Constantinova  of 
Russia.  Six  children,  of  whom  the  young- 
est was  the  only  daughter,  were  born  of 
this  union,  the  oldest,  Constantine  (born 
1868),  now  becoming  King  of  Greece. 

The  late  reign  has  been  marked  by  par- 
tisan conflicts  within,  and  two  wars  with 
Turkey— 1897  and  1912-1913.  In  1898  an 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  King  was  made 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  Last  week's 
assassination  took  place  in  one  of  the  two 
important  towns  captured  by  King  George's 
troops  in  the  second  Turkish  war  of  his 
reign.  The  murderer  is  said  to  be  an  anar- 
chist, a  university  graduate,  and  a  former 
resident  of  New  York.  This  last  particular 
is  hearsay. 

The  present  dynasty  in  Greece  is  closely 
related  to  many  ruling  houses  in  Europe. 


King  George  was  the  brother  of  England's 
Queen    Dowager,    Alexandra,    and    of    the 
Empress     Dowager    of    Russia.     The    late 
King's  consort  is  a  cousin,  also,  of  the  pres- 
ent Czar  of  Russia.   Haakon   VII   of  Nor- 
way   and    Christian    X    of    Denmark    are 
nephews   of  the  late   King — and  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  royal  connections.   Con- 
stantine,   who    now    comes    to    the    Greek 
throne,  was  formerly  disliked  in  his  king- 
dom, but  has  won  popularity  by  his  course 
as  a  soldier.  Tho  he  becomes  King  Constan- 
tine I,  his  name  is  no  novelty  in  the  his- 
tory   of    his    country.    The    last    Byzantine 
Emperor,  whose  reign  closed  with  his  death 
and  the  taking  of  his  capital  by  the  Turks 
in  1453,  was  a  Constantine.  The  new  ruler 
is  a  tall,  soldierly  man,  reserved  in  public 
and  private.   German  tutors  educated  him, 
and  he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  German 
Emperor,    having    married    at    Athens,    in 
1889,  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia.  When  the 
latter   became    a   member   of   the   orthodox 
Greek  Church  the   Kaiser  was  offended  in 
his   Lutheranism,   and  it  is   said  that  rela- 
tions have  been  strained  between  the  broth- 
ers-in-law since  that  time.  Constantine  has 
five  children,  the  prince  royal,  George,  hav- 
ing   been    born    in    1890.    Besides    Prince 
George  there  are  two  younger  brothers  and 
two  sisters. 

Constantine  has  acted  as  regent  in  re- 
cent years,  his  father,  the  late  King,  having 
preferred  residence  at  Paris  and  Aix-les- 
Bains  to  his  own  capital.  It  is  said  that 
King  George  planned  to  abdicate  at  an 
early  date.  Constantine,  with  his  late  father 
and  eldest  son,  left  Athens  on  October  12, 
1912,  for  the  campaign  against  Salonika, 
which  was  captured  November  8,  Janina  in 
Epirus  not  having  capitulated  until  March 
6.  These  triumphs  were  at  once  the  crown- 
ing events  of  George's  life  as  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  and  the  foundation  of  the  new 
King's  newly  won  popularity.  When  the 
Greeks  of  New  York  City  wished  to  com- 
memorate the  capture  of  Salonika  some 
weeks  ago  they  raised  by  subscription  $3000 
to  purchase  a  sword  for  presentation  to 
Constantine..  This  sword  of  Toledo  steel 
with  a  jeweled  Byzantine  hilt  of  gold  is  the 
work  of  a  New  York  maker,  and  is  in- 
scribed, "To  Constantine  the  Liberator, 
from  the  Greeks  in  America,  1913."  It  was 
blessed  on  March  16  with  elaborate  cere- 
monies, and  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
new  ruler. 

The  Greeks  have  a  tradition  that  when 
a  Constantine  sits  again  upon  the  throne 
the  Eastern  Empire  will  be  revived  and  the 
Cross  raised  to  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  which  has  borne  the  cres- 
cent for  six  centuries. 
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Austria  and  the  Near  East 

Austria  has  presented  an  ultimatum  to 
Montenegro  demanding  a  suspension  of  the 
military  operations  around  Scutari  until 
the  entire  civil  population  has  left  the 
town.  In  case  of  refusal  Austria  will  resort 
to  arms  against  Montenegro.  In  a  previous 
note  Austria  demanded  that  all  Catholic 
and  Mohammedans  in  Jakova  and  sur- 
rounding districts  who  had  been  converted 


tria  to  be  exercised  in  territory  occupied  by 
Montenegro.  Austria  refused  to  accept  the 
answer  to  this  note. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Catholics  and  Mo- 
hammedans of  Ipek  and  Jakova  exprest  a 
wish  to  join  the  Orthodox  Church,  but  were 
dissuaded  by  the  Montenegrins,  who  ad- 
vised them  to  exercise  patience.  The  move- 
ment spread,  however,  as  the  people  were 
unable  to  understand  why  they  should  not 


KING    GEORGE    OF    GREECE    AND    HIS    SUCCESSOR,  CONSTANTINE,   ENTERING   SALONIKA 
The  late  King  is  the  nearer  horseman  ;  his  son,    mounted   on   a   black   steed,    rides   at  his  side. 
From  a  photograph  copyrighted  by  the  International  News   Service. 


since  the  Montenegrin  occupation  must  be 
restored  to  their  former  faith.  Italy  took 
similar  action,  but  without  expressing  any 
threat,  and  Russia,  the  friend  of  Montene- 
gro, advised  the  Montenegrin  Government 
to  accede  to  Austria's  demand.  Montene- 
gro replied  that  she  proposed  to  appoint  a 
commission,  on  which,  besides  the  Monte- 
negrin members,  there  should  also  be  one 
representative  of  Austria  and  another  of 
Italy  or  some  other  great  Power.  Monte- 
negro at  the  same  time  stated  that  she 
could  not  allow  the  sovereign  rights  of  Aus- 


return  to  the  old  faith,  of  which  they  had 
preserved  the  usages.  When  they  repeated 
the  demand  their  wish  was  granted. 

News  from  Montenegrin  headquarters  in- 
dicates that  King  Nicholas  believes  the  fall 
of  Scutari  is  imminent.  He  is  in  command 
of  the  combined  Servian  and  Montenegrin 
army,  numbering  52,000.  From  these 
sources  it  is  reported  that  the  city  has  al- 
ready been  partly  destroyed,  all  the  large 
buildings  having  been  damaged.  Famine 
prevails,  and  it  is  reported  that  many  Aus- 
trians  and  Italians  have  been  killed. 


Should  Not  Be  Commercialized 

Touching  lightly  the  subject  of  life  in- 
surance by  the  State,  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam T.  Emmet,  of  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Department,  is  not  sure  that  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  his  State  will  decide 
to  go  into  the  business;  but  he  is  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  people  will  never  again  per- 
mit the  companies  to  conduct  it  primarily 
for  personal  profit  to  stockholders.  He  be- 
lieves that  public  opinion  has  reached  that 
stage  that  will  compel  private  capital  in- 
vested in  it  to  take  only  the  most  moder- 
ate returns,  leaving  the  balance  of  such 
profits  as  accrue  for  distribution  among 
policyholders. 

He  is  sound  in  these  conclusions  and 
whether  public  opinion  does  or  does  not 
actively  exert  any  pressure  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  the  making  of 
money  by  stockholders  out  of  the  business 
of  life  insurance  is,  to  the  buyers  of  that 
class  of  protection,  a  form  of  extravagance 
against  which  they  should  be  protected. 
What  is  commonly  called  old-line,  legal  re- 
serve life  insurance  needs  no  capital,  par- 
ticularly after  a  company  is  fairly  started 
on  its  career.  In  this  matter  the  laws  of 
most  of  our  States  are  at  fault.  They  ren- 
der it  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  desir- 
ing to  do  so  to  organize  a  mutual  company 
This  condition  of  affairs,  we  fancy,  is  a 
remnant  of  the  questionable  legislation  of 
former  years,  when  certain  powerful  inter- 
ests dictated  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
as  would  protect  the  monopoly  they  con- 
trolled against  the  invasion  of  competition. 

Altho  the  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a  company  which  provides  protec- 
tion against  the  losses  due  to  death  require 
the  application  and  exercise  of  rigid  busi- 
ness principles,  there  is  not  that  commer- 
cialism in  it  that  is  so  pronounced  a  char- 
acteristic of  other  enterprises  involving  the 
exchange  of  money  for  commodities  or  serv- 
ices. Life  insurance  is  a  co-operative  effort 
against  the  effects  of  the  greatest  human 
affliction;  it  is  endowed  with  a  large 
measure  of  sentiment;  commercially,  there 
are  no  profits;  all  the  participants  are  bur- 
den-bearers; and,  therefore,  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  service  as  a  maker  of  money  by 
capitalists  is  distasteful. 

In  our  judgment  the  growing  business  of 
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workmen's  compensation  insurance  will 
eventually  occupy  the  same  position — that 
of  a  service  too  noble  in  its  objects  to  be 
permitted  to  become  a  money-making  enter- 
prise by  capitalists. 

Supervision 

The  recent  failure  of  a  Pennsylvania  fire 
insurance  company  under  conditions  which 
promise  to  be  scandalous  when  the  whole 
story  is  revealed,  emphasizes  the  existence 
of  a  glaring  defect  in  the  system  of  State 
supervision.  The  laws  regulating  and  de- 
fining the  financial  qualifications  of  insur- 
ance companies  are  admittedly  very  com- 
plete and,  properly  enforced,  policyholders 
incur  little  if  any  risk  of  loss  due  to  insol- 
vency resulting  from  dishonesty  or  mis- 
management. Under  these  laws  it  should 
not  be  possible  for  a  company  to  become  a 
financial  wreck  between  annual  statements 
— that  is  within  the  period  running  from 
January  1  to  December  31  of  any  year.  A 
comparison  of  successive  financial  state- 
ments should  reveal  to  the  practised  eyes 
of  Insurance  Department  accountants  some 
indication  of  managerial  irregularity  if 
there  has  been  any.  That  there  is  ground 
for  this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  the  American  Union 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  and  that 
it  was  upon  his  suggestion  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  company  was  undertaken  by 
the  departments  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. That  investigation  revealed  an 
astonishingly  bad  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department  was  in 
a  position  to  prevent  a  failure  of  the  char- 
acter and  magnitude  of  that  which  became 
the  fate  of  the  American  Union.  There  is 
no  branch  of  a  State's  government  which 
is  endowed  with  more  power  of  an  auto- 
cratic kind.  With  or  without  justification, 
an  insurance  commissioner  may  arrest  the 
operations  of  an  insurance  company  until 
the  courts  have  past  upon  the  causes  which 
prompted  his  action.  In  innumerable  direc- 
tions his  instructions  may  be  arbitrary  to 
the  verge  of  tyranny,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  they  have  been  too  much  so.  But 
for  one  reason  or  another,  apparent  when 
too   late,   their   activities   have   seldom    re- 
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suited  in  saving  a  company  from  insol- 
vency. To  this  extent  the  reliance  placed  by 
policyholders  in  supervisors  is  not  fully 
earned  by  the  latter.  Herein  lies  the  de- 
fect of  supervision. 

Department  examiners  are  empowered  to 
visit  and  investigate  at  any  time  all  the 
companies  within  their  jurisdiction.  This 
authority  should  be  more  frequently  exer- 
cised. Such  a  procedure  is  inconvenient  to 
companies,  but  those  of  them  that  value  the 
good  name  of  insurance  as  an  institution 
would  cheerfully  submit  to  it  if,  thereby, 
such  a  rank  failure  as  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  could  be  prevented.  Let  the  ex- 
aminers call  unannounced,  at  times  when 
not  expected,  and  in  this  way  keep  all 
managerial  eyes  that  may  be  inclined 
obliquely  straight  to  the  front. 

Made  Good  Progress 

In  point  of  assets  the  United  States  An- 
nuity and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Chi- 
cago is  nearing  the  million  dollar  mark,  the 
figures  on  December  31,  1912,  being  $990r 
461,  indicating  a  gain  for  the  year  of 
$258,390,  a  measure  of  progress  which 
should  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  policy- 
holders and  management.  Last  year  the 
company  issued  new  insurance  for  a  total 
of  $5,243,739,  while  its  whole  volume  of 
outstanding  insurance  reached  $11,419,962, 
an  increase  of  $1,666,708.  It  again  gave 
unusual  attention  to  its  existing  business  in 
1912  and  succeeded  in  renewing  76  per  cent 
of  it — a  very  high  average.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  its  annual  statement  is 
that  the  company  is  prospering  abundantly. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Casualty 

As  the  business  of  liability  insurance  de- 
veloped, particularly  during  recent  years, 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  heavier  pro- 
portionate reserves  each  succeeding  year 
became  plainly  manifest  to  managing  un- 
derwriters in  that  line  of  business  and  to 
State  supervising  officials.  There  has  been 
complete  harmony  on  this  head  between 
the  companies  and  insurance  commissioners 
with  the  result  that  as  the  need  for  these 
reserves  were  increased  they  were  provided 
either  from  surplus  funds  or  by  stockhold- 
ers. Under  the  processes  of  evolution,  em- 
ployers' liability  insurance  is  now  beginning 
to  decline  in  volume  and  is  being  gradually 
displaced  by  that  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, the  reserves  for  which  are  to  be  heav- 
ier than  those  for  the  liability  line. 

All  the  casualty  companies  are  preparing 
their  treasuries  for  the  change,  the  latest 
among  them  being  the  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  the  stock- 
holders of  which  late  last  year  made  a  sub- 


stantial addition  to  its  cash  capital  and  sur- 
plus. The  balance  sheet  of  this  company  on 
December  31  last,  exhibits  total  assets  of 
$1,283,461,  and  a  surplus  on  policyholders' 
account  of  $507,911.  The  company  has  ap- 
portioned to  unearned  premium  account  a 
reserve  of  $466,500  and  for  contingent  losses 
$239,912,  which,  with  the  surplus  indicated, 
places  back  of  its  contracts  cash  securities 
aggregating  $1,214,322,  thus  providing  pol- 
icyholders with  the  fullest  protection. 

Notes 

R.,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. — After  carrying  a  ten- 
year  term  policy  six  years,  the  policyholder  sur- 
rendered this  policy  and  took  a  twenty-payment  life 
policy  in  the  same  company.  In  settling  with  the 
agent  the  company  deducted  the  commission  paid  the 
agent  on  the  term  policy  from  the  commission  of 
the  twenty-year  policy.  In  your  opinion,  was  this  a 
fair  settlement? 

Yes,  we  think  it  fair.  You  describe  one 
continuous  transaction.  The  settlement  of 
commissions  indicated  follows  the  usual 
custom  of  the  companies. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  for  the 
quarter  year  ending  March  31,  thus  placing 
the  stock  on  a  20  per  cent  basis,  an  increase 
of  2  per  cent. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  ap- 
propriated $50,000  as  the  foundation  of  a 
million  dollar  fund,  designed  eventually  as 
an  insurance  fund  against  loss  by  fire  of 
State  buildings. 

The  first  exclusively  women's  agency  in 
New  York  City  has  been  established  by  the 
Equitable  Life  with  ten  women  agents 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  E.  Marie  Little. 
Miss  Little  got  her  experience  as  stenogra- 
pher for  twelve  years  with  one  of  the  busy 
metropolitan  branches  of  the  company. 

A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  a  morning 
newspaper  last  Saturday  states  that  James 
F.  Stone,  president  of  the  failed  American 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Company,  now  ab- 
sent in  Europe,  has  been  indicted,  presum- 
ably in  connection  with  the  false  statements 
appearing  in  the  company's  sworn  finan- 
cial report  of  December  31. 

John  D.  Browne,  for  the  past  thirty-three 
years  president  of  the  Connecticut  Fire  In- 
surance Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  that  city  Sunday 
night,  March  23,  of  apoplexy.  He  was 
seventy-seven  years  old,  a  native  of  Plain- 
field,  Conn.,  and  from  1856  to  1870  a  resi- 
dent of  Minnesota  as  the  Western  repre- 
sentative of  several  Connecticut  companies. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
becoming  president  of  the  Connecticut  Fire 
ten  years  later.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters. 
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The  Harriman  Fortune 

At  the  time  when  the  official  inheritance 
tax  appraisal  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman's 
estate  was  made,  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty, as  shown  by  a  report  filed  at  Albany 
last  week,  was  $69,686,654,  of  which  all  but 
about  $3,000,000  was  personalty.  Since  that 
appraisal  was  completed,  the  market  value 
of  the  bonds  and  stocks  has  been  decreased 
by  about  $11,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  this 
great  fortune  was  accumulated  by  Mr.  Har- 
riman in  less  than  twelve  years. 

The  list  of  his  bonds  and  stocks  is  a  very 
long  one.  It  fills  nearly  two  columns  of  fine 
print  in  a  newspaper.  He  was  a  shrewd 
trader  and,  as  a  rule,  a  very  successful  in- 
vestor, but  the  list  contains  many  shares 
and  a  few  bonds  which  are  now  worthless. 
There  are  holdings  of  bonds  in  five  com- 
panies (par  value  $77,957)  marked  as  hav- 
ing "no  value,"  and  with  these  are  about 
40,000  shares,  in  thirty  companies,  marked 
in  the  same  way.  The  par  value  of  these 
worthless  bonds  and  stocks  was  a  little 
more  than  $4,000,000.  The  companies  in- 
cluded railroad,  beet  sugar,  gold  mining, 
road  building  and  cotton  compress  corpora- 
tions, but  the  largest  items  were  common 
and  preferred  shares  of  the  Sinnemahoning 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  having  a  par  value 
of  $3,553,326.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  the  loss  on  these  holdings  was  $4,000,- 
000,  but  there  must  have  been  some  loss, 
and  the  list  indicates  to  some  extent  the 
errors  of  the  owner.  Other  millionaires  have 
erred  in  the  same  way.  In  Russell  Sage's 
estate  of  $66,000,000  there  were  worthless 
shares  having  a  par  value  exceeding  $500,- 
000,  and  in  Jay  Gould's  estate  of  about 
$75,000,000  there  were  worthless  holdings 
whose  face  value  had  been  nearly 
$2,000,000. 

Stock  Exchange  Incorporation 

In  the  New  York  Assembly,  last  week, 
eight  of  Governor  Sulzer's  bills  relating  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  were  advanced  to  a 
third  reading.  One  of  these  is  the  bill  com- 
pelling incorporation  of  the  Exchange.  This 
bill,  however,  has  almost  no  support  in  the 
Senate's  Judiciary  Committee,  where  thir- 
teen of  the  fifteen  members  have  voted 
against  it.  Thousands  of  telegrams  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  this  measure  have  been  received 
by  members  of  the  Legislature,  together 
with  the  arguments  and  protests  of  promi- 
nent organizations.  The  special  committee 
of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association, 
whose  opposition  to  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  tax  upon  transfers  of  securities  had 
much  weight,  has  submitted  a  report 
(which  the  association  has  approved)  in 
which  the  incorporation  bill  is  opposed  on 
the  following  grounds: 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be,  in  our  judgment, 
to  regulate  the  government  of  the  Exchange  by  in- 
flexible provisions  of  statutory  law.  The  widest  pos- 
sible latitude  should  be  extended  to  the  good  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  Stock  Exchange,  so  that  they  can  at  an> 
time  make  regulations  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Exchange  and  enforce  the  same  by  the 
present  summary  method,  without  the  delays  and 
hindrances  which  would  necessarily  follow  upon  the 
fixation   of  such    regulations  in   a  statutory   form. 

In  no  other  way  that  we  can  see  will  the  Stock 
Exchange,  as  at  present,  be  able  at  any  time,  with 
out  delay,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  customs  and 
rules  as  are  needed  to  remedy  injustice  arising  from 
new  or  changed  conditions.  The  rapidity  with  which 
new  and  perhaps  injurious  methods  can  be  intro- 
duced in  a  business  so  mobile  and  flexible  as  that 
conducted  on  the  Exchange  can  in  no  other  way  be 
matched  by  an  equally  prompt  and  flexible  method 
for  their  regulation,  conducted  by  men  who  are  thoro- 
ly  familiar  with  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
business. 

The  provision  that  the  seat  of  any  expelled  mem- 
ber of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  be  sold  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  would,  in  our  judgment,  enforce 
upon  the  Exchange  acceptance  of  such  a  person  aa 
a  member,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  character  and 
methods  might  be  such  as  would  make  him  an  un- 
desirable associate  in  a  system  founded  on  mutual 
confidence. 

The  bill  also  endows  the  Stock  Exchange  with  con- 
siderable banking  functions  which  it  does  not  now 
possess,  and  which  we  believe  are  undesirable.  In 
short,  this  bill,  in  our  judgment,  would  deprive  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  that 
flexibility  and  quick  adaptability  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  business  which  we  feel  are  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  so  large  and  important  a  branch 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New  York. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  ought  not  to  be- 
come a  law. 


Of  the  22,716  shareholders  in  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  10,102  are  women. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint,  pre- 
dicts that  the  output  of  gold  will  not  in- 
crease materially  during  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Census  Bureau's  report  on  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  1912,  issued  last  week,  makes 
the  yield  14,295,500  bales.  This  total  may 
be  compared  with  16,250,276  bales  in  1911, 
12,005,688  in  1910,  10,004,949  in  1909,  and 
13,587,306  in  1908. 
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The  Mercilessness  of  Nature 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  merciless- 
ness of  the  Yangtse,  the  deadly  river  of 
China.  We  have  now  learned  more  than 
we  had  suspected  of  the  mercilessness 
of  our  own  great  river.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  here,  in  our  own  country, 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  twice  blest, 
could  be  so  doubly  curst,  leagued  with 
the  tornado  to  destroy  populous  cities 
and  devastate  smiling  fields  and  slay  its 
thousands  in  their  homes?  Nature  is 
bountiful,  gracious,  in  her  ordinary 
placid  course,  but  when  she  will  she 
breaks  out  in  rage  and  cares  not,  in  mad 
earthquake  and  whirlwind  and  storm 
what  or  whom  she  ravages.  Therefore, 
if  she  is  wilful,  we  must  pit  our  wit 
against  her  wilfulness  and  try  to  curb 
her  fury. 

So  we  challenge  the  earthquake  with 
our  low  buildings  and  solid  foundations. 
We  erect  houses  of  concrete  or  stone 
which  the  fiercest  tornado  cannot  blow 
away,  or  hide  ourselves  in  caves  in  the 
ground  till  the  storm  be  overpast.  We 
build  our  ships  to  be,  we  fondly  hope, 
unsinkable.  But  what  shall  we  do  when 
all  the  boundless  sky  conspires  to  pour 
down  at  once  its  floods  of  ruin?  Can  we 
run  away  from  the  rivers  and  build  our 
warehouses  and  homes  on  the  summit  of 
the  hills?  That  is  not  easy.  Can  we  bank 
the  rivers  and  imprison  their  waters? 
We  have  been  trying  it  for  many  years, 
but  the  levees  break  thru,  and  the  plant- 
ed meadows  are  washed  away.  The  loss 
in  crops  is  greater  than  the  loss  in 
buildings.  Not  yet  have  we  learned  to 
build  levees  high  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  resist  the  flood  that  falls  once 


in  a  century,  when  Nature  does  her 
maddest. 

They  told  us  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
floods  are  worse  than  they  were,  because 
we  have  cut  down  the  forests,  and  this 
is  our  punishment.  We  are  not  so  cer- 
tain now;  the  men  wise  in  weather  do 
not  believe  it.  They  do  not  see  why  the 
thickets  that  follow  the  big  trees  cut 
here  and  there  cannot  hold  the  rains  as 
well  as  the  loftier  forest.  They  are  not 
so  sure  that  the  forest  mold  is  more  of 
a  sponge  to  hold  the  water  than  is  the 
mellow  cultivated  field.  They  doubt  much 
if  the  floods  are  worse  now  than  they 
were  in  the  older  days  when  there  were 
no  inhabitants  to  suffer  from  them. 
There  is  no  more  evaporation  from  the 
ocean,  no  more  rain  from  the  sky.  That 
which  is,  as  the  wise  man  tells  us,  is 
that  which  hath  been. 

What  remains  is,  at  leisure,  to  build 
banks  to  restrain  and  reservoirs  to  im- 
pound the  floods.  What  remains,  in 
haste,  is  to  give  generously  for  the  re- 
lief of  sufferers  and  tenderly  to  bury  the 
dead.  It  is  not  for  us  to  rebel  against 
the  beneficent  laws  of  Nature,  or,  like 
the  wife  of  Job,  to  curse  Nature's  God, 
but  to  accept  the  occasional  evil  inci- 
dental to  the  prevailing  good,  and  build 
better  and  guard  better,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  intelligence  can  use  Nature's 
laws  to  mitigate  or  overcome  all  her 
mercilessness. 

Why  This  Waste? 

While  we  bemoan  the  loss  of  life  by 
tornado  and  flood,  and  devise  means  to 
prevent  it,  we  are  never  weary  of  multi- 
plying inventions  to  destroy  life  in  war. 
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We  even  rush  into  war  in  mad  delight, 
as  if  the  killing  of  men  were  the  surest 
path  of  glory.  Even  when,  as  in  the 
present  Balkan  war,  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose has  been  achieved  and  peace  is 
offered  and  in  sight,  when  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  their  choicest  youth  have 
already  been  slain,  the  victors  offer  as 
holocausts  more  victims  from  their  own 
thinned  ranks,  that  they  may  slay  use- 
lessly as  many  more  of  their  foes;  and 
all  that  they  may  take  by  force  the 
Adrianople  already  offered  them  as  their 
prize  in  war.  We  ask,  Why  this  waste? 

We  presume  that  the  civilized  world 
expected  that  the  struggle  to  capture  the 
fortress  would  cease,  now  that  its  pos- 
session was  assured;  for  we  thought 
that  Bulgarians  and  Servians  would  add 
up  the  cost  in  life  already  paid,  and 
would  save  the  lives  of  the  too  few  that 
remained.  But  not  so  did  they  reckon 
values.  They  felt  a  certain  shame  that 
peace  should  come  before  the  siege  had 
ended  with  successful  assault.  The  gen- 
erals and  the  soldiers  alike  did  not  value 
life  as  they  valued  glory.  They  were 
willing  to  lay  down  their  own  lives  for 
honor,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  wives 
and  sisters  who  followed  them,  and  the 
widows  of  the  dead  who  wept  at  home, 
equally  joined  in  the  cry  that  Adrian- 
ople must  be  taken  before  peace  was  de- 
clared. It  should  not  be  given  by  the 
Turks;  it  should  be  taken  from  the 
Turks. 

Is  such  a  sentiment,  such  a  passion, 
justified?  Surely  not,  in  cold  reason. 
And  yet  we  sympathize  with  it.  We  say 
it  was  not  wise,  but  was  grand.  Monte- 
negro feels  just  so.  She  has  not  captured 
Scutari,  but  she  will,  she  must,  even  if 
Austria  and  all  Europe  forbids,  and  if 
it  costs  all  her  little  army.  Shall  Bul- 
garia take  Adrianople,  and  Greece  take 
Janina,  and  shall  Montenegrins,  bravest 
of  the  brave,  not  do  their  part  and  cap- 
ture Scutari?  Not  life,  honor  is  the  sub- 
ject of  their  story. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  values.  It  is  an 
old  saying,  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life,"  but  it  was  Satan  that 
said  it  when  he  went  to  break  the  spirit 
of  Job.  It  is  the  ignoble  of  whom  Satan's 
word  is  true.  It  is  a  noble  passion  which 
gives  life*  for  values  greater  than  life. 
Patriotism    and    religion    join    in    this 


award.  The  Roman  who  leaped  into  the 
chasm;  the  Swiss  who  gathered  to  his 
breast  the  Austrian  spears  and  made 
way  for  liberty;  the  mother  who  saw 
her  seven  sons  die  taunting  the  Syrian 
oppressor  rather  than  disobey  the  law 
of  Moses ;  the  multitudes  who  triumphed 
in  the  glory  of  martyrdom  in  the  Roman 
persecutions,  all  despised  the  Devil's 
claim  that  all  that  a  man  has  will  he 
give  for  his  life. 

To  be  sure,  we  mourn  with  the  living 
the  loss  of  their  dead;  of  those  who 
rushed  proudly  to  death  in  attack  or 
defense,  the  brave  on  both  sides;  but  we 
consider  what  is  the  total  aggregate  of 
confidence,  courage  and  strength  this 
success  will  give  the  nations.  Thru  the 
generations  they  will  say,  "This  our 
fathers  did;  for  their  country  they  val- 
ued not  their  lives ;  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands they  fell  for  our  liberty;  they 
drove  out  our  oppressors;  they  took  by 
deadly  assault  the  strongest  citadels ;  we 
must  be  worthy  of  such  fathers;  ours  is 
a  land  consecrated  by  holy  blood  to  lib- 
erty." Thus  there  will  arise  a  new  and 
great  nation  baptized  to  freedom  and 
justice  and  truth.  This  is  what  those 
meant  that  died  in  the  bayonet  charge, 
and  this  is  what  we  hope  will  be  the 
purchase  of  a  fearful  price. 

Tariff  and  Income  Tax 

The  Democratic  party  has  a  very 
large  majority  in  the  House,  and  the 
elections  in  Illinois  give  it  a  majority  of 
six  in  the  Senate.  Its  tariff  bills  which, 
before  March  4,  were  opposed  by  a  Re- 
publican Senate  and  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, will  now  become  laws.  They  have 
been  prepared  and  are  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. Business  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  have  thus  far  been  only 
slightly  affected — if,  indeed,  they  have 
been  affected  at  all — by  the  impending 
revision  of  a  long  list  of  tariff  duties. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  shown  much  interest 
in  the  tariff  program.  The  revision  bills 
have  been  submitted  to  him,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  they  have  his  approval. 
Not  long  before  his  election  he  said  that 
tariff  changes  should  be  made  "only  at 
such  rate  and  in  such  way  as  will  least 
interfere  with  the  normal  healthful 
course  of  commerce  and  manufacture." 
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He  also  said,  after  the  election: 

No  man  whose  business  is  conducted  with- 
out violation  of  the  rights  of  free  competi- 
tion and  without  such  private  understand- 
ings and  secret  alliances  as  violate  the 
principle  of  our  law  and  the  policy  of  all 
wholesome  commerce  and  enterprise  need 
fear  either  interference  or  embarrassment 
from  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Democratic  leader  in 
the  House  and  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  remarked  that  he 
"would  not  injure  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness." The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Marshall, 
said: 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  man  to  fear 
a  panic.  Democracy  does  not  propose  to 
overthrow  at  one  stroke  all  the  existing  in- 
stitutions. It  is  not  our  policy  to  destroy  in 
thirty  minutes  what  it  has  taken  thirty 
years  to  create. 

Our  present  tariff  is  too  high.  There 
are  duties  which  should  be  removed; 
there  are  others  which  should  be  largely 
reduced.  Such  changes  can  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion. When  it  failed  to  make  them,  or  to 
revise  sharply  downward,  in  1909,  the 
Republican  party  was  guilty  of  one  of 
the  greatest  political  and  economic  blun- 
ders known  in  our  history.  By  this  blun- 
der the  party  was  wrecked.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  party's  action  was 
misrepresented  by  some  of  its  promi- 
ment  opponents;  for  example,  by  Gov- 
ernor Dix  when  he  asserted  in  a  written 
statement  that  it  had  "increased  the 
duties  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life."  He 
must  have  known  that  it  had  not  done 
this.  As  a  rule,  it  had  reduced  those 
duties,  but  the  reductions  were  slight 
and  ineffective. 

While  the  Democratic  party  rejects 
the  protective  doctrine,  its  legislators 
should  bear  in  mind  that  protection  has 
been  the  rule  for  a  long  series  of  years; 
that  certain  industries  have  been  cre- 
ated by  it;  and  that  it  has  developed  and 
enlarged  others.  It  has  affected  the 
standard  of  wages.  Where  a  duty,  orig- 
inally protective,  is  no  longer  required 
for  protection  it  should  be  cut  off.  An 
industry  that  exports  large  quantities 
of  its  products  exposes  itself  to  the 
charge  that  it  needs  no  tariff  duty  what- 
ever. If  those  products  are  sold  abroad 
at  prices  lower  than  those  which  our 
own  people  are  required  to  pay,  this  in- 


dicates exasperating  injustice  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  may  also 
indicate  an  unlawful  combination  for 
control  of  the  home  market.  The  indus- 
try so  offending  invites  the  removal  oi 
its  tariff  duty.  And  yet  it  may  be  thac 
the  immediate  removal  of  all  of  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  In  such  a  case, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  gradual  reduction 
might  better  serve  the  public  interest. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  tariff  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  a  com- 
petent and  permanent  non-partisan  com- 
mission, engaged  in  careful  and  contin- 
uous study  of  all  the  conditions  involved, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  the  revision 
made  in  such  a  way  that  log-rolling  and 
bargaining  would  be  excluded. 

We  hope  that  the  bills  soon  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  passed  will  be  just  in  every 
part,  that  they  will  be  framed  scientific- 
ally, that  due  regard  will  be  shown  for 
the  legislative  conditions  under  which 
various  industries  have  been  conducted, 
and  that  the  changes  proposed  will  not 
be  such  as  will  give  any  manufacturing 
industry  a  reasonable  excuse  for  reduc- 
ing wages. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  revenue.  When  the  free 
list  is  enlarged,  the  resulting  loss  can  be 
very  closely  estimated.  But  in  the  case 
of  reductions  that  increase  imports,  the 
effect  upon  revenue  cannot  be  foreseen. 
There  is  to  be  an  income  tax  to  fill  the 
gap.  The  levying  of  an  income  tax  has 
been  approved  by  The  Independent. 
But  we  cannot  see  how  the  desired  $100, 
000,000  or  $110,000,000  can  be  raised  by 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess 
of  $4000,  even  if  the  rate  be  graduated 
upward  for  the  much  larger  incomes.  It 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  those 
who  receive  great  incomes  should  pay  a 
higher  percentage  than  is  imposed  upon 
those  whose  receipts  are  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  their  necessary  current  expenses. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  income  tax 
plan  has  not  been  completed,  and  that 
the  details  of  it  depend  in  part  upon  the 
reports  of  experts  as  to  the  effect  of 
tariff  changes.  When  it  is  known  ap- 
proximately how  much  the  revenue  loss 
will  be,  the  merits  of  various  forms  of 
income  taxation  will  be  considered,  we 
presume,  with  care  and  with  regard  for 
the  experience  of  other  countries. 
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For  a  Shorter  Bible 

We  are  reminded  by  a  Lutheran 
pastor  in  this  city,  Dr.  George  W.  Wen- 
ner,  that  an  abridged  Bible  is  not  wholly 
unknown,  that  the  plea  made  for  it  in 
an  article  last  week  was  answered  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago  by  a  man 
named  Martin  Luther.  In  order  to  popu- 
larize the  reading  of  the  Bible  he  pub- 
lisht  a  collection  of  Bible  stories  called 
the  Passional,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  some  one  would 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  by 
making  pictures  for  the  collected  stories 
of  the  Bible.  The  suggestion  was  fol- 
lowed by  Fischart,  who  publisht  Bible 
pictures  and  verses,  a  valuable  work  of 
art. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Hartmann  Beyer,  the  reformer,  of 
Frankfurt,  publisht  the  first  real  Bible 
story  book,  with  pictures,  an  under- 
taking which  the  Brunswick  theologian, 
Justus  Gesenius,  imitated  on  a  larger 
scale  a  century  later.  It  had  special 
reference  to  instruction  in  schools.  For. 
high  schools,  Melanchthon's  pupil,  Nean- 
der,  had  designed  his  Historia  Populi 
Dei,  1582,  which  aroused  great  interest. 
Felicitous  creations,  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Sacred 
Histories  of  Sagittarius,  Castellio  and 
Fabricius.  Huebner's  Bible  Stories  ap- 
peared in  1714,  and  attained  such  wide- 
spread popularity  that  he  has  often 
been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Bible  story  method  of  teaching.  Dr. 
Wenner  tells  us  that  he  was  brought  up 
on  Huebner,  and  at  his  mother's  knee 
learned  with  never-failing  interest  the 
wonderful  stories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  But  Huebner's  way  of  tell- 
ing the  story,  in  a  popular  version 
rather  than  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
came  to  be  recognized  as  faulty.  In 
1830  Zahn's  epoch-making  Bible  Stories 
appeared,  in  close  conformity  with  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  and  it  has  been 
the  norm  for  the  numerous  books  that 
have  followed  on  this  field. 

There  is  not  a  school  in  Germany 
where  the  Bible  story  book  is  not  used; 
and  in  most  Lutheran  churches  in  this 
country  it  is  regarded  as  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  in  the  religious  instruction 


of   children.    Is   not   this    the   book   for 
which  Dr.  Beazell  has  made  his  plea? 

Dr.  Wenner  gives  us  the  further  in- 
teresting fact  that  some  of  his  pupils 
have  taken  their  Bible  story  book  with 
them  to  public  school,  and  during  recess 
entertained  admiring  circles  of  their 
schoolmates  by  reading  to  them  from  its 
pages. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan 

The  world's  most  distinguisht  finan- 
cier and  one  of  its  greatest  millionaires 
on  Monday  last  forsook  his  treasures  of 
wealth  and  art,  and  past,  as  we  must  all 
pass,  bare  of  everything  but  the  char- 
acter which  the  soul  carries  with  it,  into 
the  life  beyond. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  great  man.  He 
might  have  attained  distinction  equally 
as  scholar  or  statesman  if  he  had  not 
put  his  powers  into  the  development  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  He  was  the 
master  organizer  of  great  combinations 
of  industry  and  traffic.  Confessedly  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  business  life  of 
the  country.  But  he  did  not  thereby  in- 
cur the  jealousy  of  rivals  or  the  enmity 
of  the  ranks  of  labor,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  the  financial  system  of  which 
he  was  a  part.  All  thought  well  of  him 
as  a  fair  man,  whose  aims  were  for  the 
general  good,  reorganizing  bankrupt 
companies,  while  taking  his  share  of  the 
general  profit.  His  share  was  large,  for 
his  work  was  large,  and  as  a  man  of 
business  he  was  not  discredited,  but 
honored. 

And  this  was  not  all.  He  spent  his 
wealth  freely  for  the  honor  and  enrich- 
ment of  his  country;  and  this  not  only 
in  times  of  financial  peril,  when  he  stept 
into  the  breach,  but  particularly  these 
many  years  while  he  made  it  his  task, 
as  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  to  enrich  the  country  with 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Old  World. 
For  this  purpose  he  spared  no  money, 
and  he  gave  to  it  the  same  intelligence 
and  industry  that  he  gave  to  his  finan- 
cial business.  These  treasures,  whether 
given  to  the  museum  or  in  his  own  won- 
derful library,  are  all  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

Doubtless  he  chose  well  to  use  his 
great   talents   for   the   accumulation   of 
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wealth,  that  he  might  expend  it  most 
honorably.  And  yet  it  is  a  strange  fact 
that  the  poor  man  who  pens  noble  words 
in  stirring  measure  has  a  longer  lease  of 
life  in  the  world's  memory  than  crowned 
and  uncrowned  kings  of  thrones  or 
finance,  or  patrons  and  dispensers  of 
art.  We  doubt  not  that  long  after  Mr. 
Morgan's  fame  of  the  day  has  past,  his 
grandfather,  John  Pierpont's,  battle-cry 
will  be  repeated  from  many  lips: 

Stand,  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 

The  New  "Cure"  for  Tuberculosis 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  City 
and  indeed  of  the  country  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  an  announced 
new  "cure"  for  tuberculosis  which  is 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively young  medical  scientist  from  Ber- 
lin who  has  brought  it  with  him  to  this 
country  to  try  it  first  on  a  large  scale  on 
our  people.  The  publicity  given  it  and 
him  has  attracted  the  attention  of  tuber- 
culous patients  all  over  the  country,  and 
many  of  them  have  flocked  to  New  York 
in  the  hope  to  get  the  opportunity  to  see 
him,  and  so  many  of  them  crowded  to 
his  hotel  that  he  had  to  be  asked  to  give 
up  his  room.  The  hotel  proprietors  ob- 
jected to  the  large  numbers  of  consump- 
tives who  had  to  be  excluded  from  their 
corridors  or  the  hotel  guests  would  feel 
uncomfortable.  Physicians  in  New  York 
City  and  many  others,  particularly  cler- 
gymen, have  received  many  requests  by 
mail  from  the  friends  of  tuberculous 
patients  at  a  distance  asking  them  to 
secure  a  special  opportunity  for  these 
patients  to  take  the  new  "cure." 

A  foreigner  unacquainted  with  Amer- 
ican sensational  modes  of  publicity 
would  be  almost  sure  to  conclude  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  a  wonderful 
discovery  in  medicine  had  been  made 
and  that  there  was  only  question  now 
of  finding  ways  and  means  of  applying 
it  so  as  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
most  serious  scourge  of  disease  from 
which  mankind  suffers.  There  have  been, 
of  course,  some  doubts  exprest  as  to  the 
possible  efficacy  of  the  new  cure,  but  as 
these  have  come  from  physicians,  appar- 
ently the  general  conclusion  has  been 
that   they   are   due   to   the.  professional 


jealousy  of  those  who  hate  to  see  a  rival 
colleague  succeed  where  they  have  failed 
and  who  foresee  that  their  practice  in 
tuberculosis  is  about  to  disappear  under 
the  magical  effect  of  this  new  "cure" 
and  who  therefore  quite  naturally  resent 
it. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  inter- 
esting to  ask,  what  is  known  with  re- 
gard to  this  much  advertised  cure. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  it  is  un- 
fair to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  his  Ger- 
man colleagues  because,  as  the  discov- 
erer held  no  official  position  of  any  sig- 
nificance in  university  or  hospital  life  in 
Berlin,  it  would  be  only  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  his  German  confreres  would 
fail  to  appreciate  properly  any  discovery 
that  he  might  make,  since  of  course  dis- 
coveries in  official-ridden  Germany,  to 
be  recognized,  must  come  thru  official 
channels.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unfair, 
however,  to  refer  to  English  medical 
opinion  in  the  matter.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  when  German  and  French 
medical  scientists  differ  with  regard  to 
a  subject,  the  English  balance  of  opinion 
is  a  most  valuable  corrective.  In  the 
present  case  a  special  investigation  of 
this  new  cure  has  been  made  by  the 
London  Lancet.  The  Lancet  is  probably 
the  best  medical  journal  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  conducted  for  a  century  now 
on  thoroly  conservative  yet  eminently 
progressive  lines,  and  has  been  inde- 
pendent of  all  sorts  of  influences  and 
has  made  its  investigations  of  new 
remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  for 
itself,  even  at  great  expense.  Some  three 
months  ago  the  Lancet  made  an  investi- 
gation of  this  new  cure  and  here  is  what 
was  said: 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  for  the  past  three  weeks  must  have 
been  bombarded  with  requests  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  will  be  well  advised  to 
state  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  that  no 
'cure'  has  been  discovered;  and  they  can  go 
further  and  state  that  no  real  advance  in 
therapeutics  has  been  made.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  is  no  possible  support  for 
future  therapeutic  developments  to  be  de- 
rived from  what  Dr.  Friedmann  has  dis- 
covered, tho  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  he 
has  discovered;  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  only  possible  attitude  for  the  medical 
profession  to  adopt  is  that  of  willingness 
to  receive  with  interest  any  further  in- 
formation which  he  may  have* to  supply  and 
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any  further  and  better  evidence  which  he 
can  bring  forward.  We  can  only  believe, 
having  regard  to  the  wide  publicity  which 
Dr.  Friedmann's  'cure'  has  received,  that 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  ill-informed  and 
credulous  reporters,  so  that  an  incomplete 
and  as  yet  totally  unverified  therapeutic  de- 
parture has  been  published  broadcast  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  European  continent  as 
a  conclusive  scientific  discovery. 

His  German  colleagues  are  quite 
amused  over  the  fact  that  we  should 
have  made  such  a  fuss  over  Dr.  Fried- 
mann  here  in  America,  and  one  of  them 
has  written  to  say  that  Dr.  Cook  at 
Copenhagen  is  as  nothing  to  Dr.  Fried- 
mann  in  New  York.  He  has  been  given 
abundant  opportunity  in  Germany,  and 
no  one  has  ever  seen  any  improvement 
of  cases  treated  by  him.  He  has  two  or 
three  show  cases  over  a  year  old,  the 
only  history  of  which  available  is  that 
their  mothers  declare  that  the  children 
have  been  under  the  treatment  of  other 
physicians  who  had  done  them  no  good, 
but  Dr.  Friedmann  cured  them.  Evi- 
dence of  that  kind  could  be  procured  for 
any  and  every  kind  of  remedy.  What  has 
surprised  physicians  who  have  investi- 
gated Friedmann's  methods  abroad  is 
his  meager  case  histories  and  the  lack 
of  scientific  records  of  his  cases.  He  has 
refused  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  treat- 
ment, and  he  withdrew  the  offer  to  sub- 
mit the  treatment  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  best  scientific  medical 
journal  in  America,  says  with  regard  to 
the  new  "cure":  "The  public  and  the 
profession  alike  may  be  pardoned  for 
remembering  that  a  patent  was  applied 
for  and  the  treatment  advertised  before 
its  value  was  establisht;  that  as  yet  we 
have  the  word  of  no  one  who  has  actu- 
ally tested  it  except  Dr.  Friedmann  and 
his  assistants  or  associates;  and,  finally, 
that,  altho  there  is  no  lack  of  clinical 
material,  in  Germany,  he  has  chosen  to 
bring  it  to  America  first  from  no  other 
apparent  motive  than  pure  commercial- 
ism"; and  adds: 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  news- 
papers which  have  hastily  assumed  that  Dr. 
Friedmann  is  being  unjustly  treated  have 
missed  an  important  point — indeed,  the  im- 
portant point  in  the  whole  matter:  What 
about  justice  to  the  public?  Would  it  be 
fair  or  just  to  the  throngs  of  tuberculosis 


sufferers,  excited  by  hope  of  a  'sure  cure/ 
to  facilitate  their  unlimited  experimenta- 
tion and  exploitation  by  an  unknown  and 
perhaps  dangerous  method?  It  would  not; 
and  justice  to  the  public,  while  not  incom- 
patible with  justice  to  Dr.  Friedmann,  is, 
after  all,  the  paramount  consideration. 

Here  are  authoritative  declarations  on 
the  subject  from  sources  with  knowl- 
edge and  the  right  to  make  them.  Of 
course,  for  evidence  for  the  success  of 
a  "cure"  for  tuberculosis,  not  days  or 
weeks  or  even  months,  but  at  least  a 
year  is  necessary.  It  took  over  a  year  to 
decide  Koch's  failure.  Let  the  tests,  un- 
der proper  government  control,  go  on 
then,  but  until  we  know  more  let  us  keep 
poor  consumptives  from  having  hopes 
raised  that  seem  surely  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. 

Pass  It  Along! 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  satisfied 
reader,  that  there  is  another  who  would 
bless  you  if  you  were  to  send  your  read 
copy  of  The  Independent  to  him  or 
her? 

There  is  such  a  one,  and  if  you  will 
stop  to  think  you  will  know  just  who 
he  is.  Possibly  he  may  not  be  able  to 
buy  The  Independent  or  perhaps  he  is 
not  conscious  of  the  need.  In  either  case 
your  gift  will  be  welcome. 

This  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made 
of  good  periodicals.  In  many  households 
the  read  periodicals  become  a  nuisance, 
they  accumulate  so  rapidly.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  If  it  is 
thought  that  there  are  so  many  maga- 
zines that  every  person  must  have  one 
or  more,  such  a  conclusion  is  an  error. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  in  every 
large  city  who  are  hungering  for  good 
reading  matter,  and  hundreds  or  scores 
in  every  town  and  hamlet.  There  are 
organizations  and  people  who  make  it 
their  business  to  collect  and  distribute 
read  magazines  and  books  to  many 
classes  of  deserving  readers. 

But  the  gift  is  in  the  giving.  It  is  the 
better  way  to  select  some  person  to  re- 
ceive The  Independent,  some  one  to 
have  The  Century,  some  other  one  to  get 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  so  on,  and 
thus  make  the  matter  one  of  personal 
contact.  We  are  concerned  only  about 
The  Independent,  and  we  wish  to  feel 
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that  the  readers  who  know  it  and  like  it 
and  are  benefited  by  it  have  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  so  well  developed  as  to  re- 
spond to  this  suggestion,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  already  sending  The  Independ- 
ent to  some  one. 

Our  Isthmian  Canal  Options 

The  last  days  of  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion were  distinguisht  by  two  great 
diplomatic  undertakings,  the  drafting  of 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Colombia.  The  first  failed 
thru  the  neglect  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  agreement;  the  second  thru  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Colombian  Government  to 
accept  our  very  generous  offer.  The  fail- 
ure of  both  is  much  to  be  regretted  on 
all  accounts,  for  the  first  settlement 
would  have  given  us  an  option  on  the 
Nicaragua  canal  route  and  would  have 
placed  that  backward  country  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity,  while  the  second 
would  have  given  us  an  option  on  the 
Atrato  canal  route  and  satisfied  all  of 
the  financial  claims  of  Colombia  arising 
from  the  secession  of  Panama. 

The  first  provided  for  the  payment  of 
$3,000,000  to  Nicaragua,  to  be  spent  on 
internal  improvements;  in  return  for 
this  we  secured  the  exclusive  right  for 
ninety-nine  years  to  construct  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  thru  Nicaraguan  territory, 
and  we  also  obtained  a  coaling  station 
on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  This  treaty  was 
passed  by  the  Nicaraguan  National  As- 
sembly on  February  26,  but  was  pigeon- 
holed by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
should  be  dug  out  and  passed  promptly, 
for  it  gives  us  control  of  one  of  the  few 
good  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
secures  us  from  the  competition  of  a 
rival  canal.  Such  competition  is  not  so 
impossible  as  some  Senators  believe,  for 
the  cost  of  a  canal  thru  Lake  Nicaragua 
was  estimated  by  our  own  engineers  at 
$118,113,790;  that  is,  less  than  a  third 
of  what  the  Panama  Canal  is  costing  us. 
Of  course,  the  plan  would  now  have  to 
be  enlarged  somewhat,  the  800-foot  locks 
would  have  to  be  extended  to  accommo- 
date 1000-foot  ships,  etc.,  but  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  excavating  and 
for  handling  concrete  may  be  expected 


to  bring  down  the  cost  of  construction 
enough  to  compensate,  so  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  Great  Britain  or  Ger- 
many could  some  time  in  the  course  of 
a  century  put  thru  a  Nicaraguan  canal 
which  could  make  money  with  tolls  a 
third  of  what  we  must  charge  at 
Panama. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  would 
have  had  Fonseca  and  the  Nicaragua 
canal  rights  sixty-four  years  ago  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate. 
Tiger  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
had  already  been  ceded  to  us  when,  on 
October  15,  1849,  a  British  fleet  sailed 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  island.  Our 
agent,  Mr.  Squiers,  ordered  the  British 
off  within  a  week,  but  they  did  not  go, 
and  Secretary  Clayton,  lacking  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate,  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude the  humiliating  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  which  has  been  an  embarrass- 
ment to  us  ever  since  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  present  dissension  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  is  just  now  particularly 
indulgent  toward  us  on  account  of  her 
fear  of  Germany,  so  now  is  the  time  to 
secure  the  rights  in  Nicaragua  that  we 
formerly  forfeited. 

While  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
would  have  protected  the  Panama  Canal 
from  competition  to  the  north,  the 
treaty  which  Secretary  Knox  vainly 
tried  to  negotiate  with  Colombia  would 
have  secured  us  against  any  rival  route 
to  the  south  by  giving  us  an  option  for 
seventy-five  years  over  the  Atrato  River 
route.  This  route  was  advocated  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  but  Philip 
II,  the  bigoted  King  of  Spain,  who  re- 
garded canal  digging  as  an  impious 
attempt  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Creator, 
forbade  any  one;  on  pain  of  death,  to 
connect  the  Atrato  River  with  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Nobody  so  far  has  disobeyed 
this  edict,  but  they  may  do  it  some  time, 
for  the  surveys  that  have  been  made  of 
the  Atrato  route  have  hardly  been  thoro 
enough  to  prove  it  impracticable. 

But  doubtless  the  $10,000,000  which 
in  February  we  offered  to  Colombia  for 
this  option  and  for  coaling  stations  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Andreas  and  Provi- 
dencia  was  less  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  commercial  advantage  to  ourselves 
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than  of  soothing  the  feelings  of  Colom- ' 
bia  for  the  loss  of  Panama.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  part  we  played  in 
the  Panaman  revolution,  nobody  can 
henceforth  accuse  us  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  make  generous  compensation. 
Our  Minister  to  Bogota  offered  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  all  the  financial  claims 
which  the  Colombian  Government  could 
bring,  tho  this  might  have  amounted  to 
$97,446,000,  including  the  $10,000,000 
for  the  option.  This  is  nearly  ten  times 
the  amount  we  offered  Colombia  in  1903 
for  the  privilege  of  digging  a  ditch  thru 
her  land,  which  President  Marroquin 
repudiated  after  he  had  accepted. 

What  more  can  we  do  than  to  offer  to 
submit  to  impartial  arbitrators  all  the 
pecuniary  claims  of  Colombia?  What's 
done  is  done  and  can't  be  undone,  and 
we  are  very  glad  of  it.  We  certainly  will 
never  consent  to  thrust  back  the  Pana- 
mans  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Bogota 
politicians  against  whom  they  rightfully 
revolted.  They  had  better  cause  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  Colombian 
Government  than  we  had  to  rebel 
against  George  III,  and  we  shall  see  to 
it  that  they  do  not  lose  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  that  they  have  gained. 

England's  Peace  Challenge 

When  the  Czar  called  together  the 
first  Hague  Conference  his  chief  hope 
was  that  the  overgrowing  and  evergrow- 
ing armaments  that  were  impoverishing 
the  peoples  of  the  world  might  in  some 
way  be  taken  off  their  backs.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
accordingly,  was  the  "frontispiece"  of 
the  circular  of  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  Russian  delegation  strained 
every  nerve  to  have  the  conference  take 
some  action  in  the  matter.  All  the  con- 
ference would  do,  however,  was  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  "the  restriction  of 
military  charges,  which  are  at  present  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  world,  is  extremely 
desirable,"  adding  the  pious  wish 
(voeu)  that  the  governments  should 
"examine  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  limitation  of  armed 
forces  by  land  and  sea  and  of  war  bud- 
gets." 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second   Hague   conferences   the   govern- 


ments paid  no  attention  to  these  sugges- 
tions, but  went  ahead  increasing  their 
armaments  at  a  rate  and  on  a  scale  hith- 
erto unprecedented. 

The  only  two  utterances  by  respon- 
sible heads  of  states  against  this  mili- 
tary aggrandizement  that  we  recall  were 
made  by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  a  speech 
in  Albert  Hall,  London,  in  1905,  and  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  American 
Peace  Congress  in  New  York  in  1907. 

England  and  the  United  States  ac- 
cordingly "reserved  the  right"  to  bring 
up  the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments  at  the  second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, especially  as  Russia  had  aban- 
doned her  championship  of  the  cause 
and  was  proposing  to  bar  it  out  of  the 
discussion.  Not,  however,  until  after  the 
conference  was  in  session  over  eight 
weeks  was  the  subject  introduced.  Then 
England  made  the  following  tentative 
proposition,  altho  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Japan  had  announced  that 
they  would  not  share  in  the  discussion: 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  ready  to  communicate  each  year  to  the 
Powers  that  will  do  the  same,  its  plan  of 
constructing  new  warships  and  the  expendi- 
tures which  this  plan  will  require.  Such  an 
exchange  of  information  will  facilitate  an 
exchange  of  views  between  the  governments 
on  the  reductions  which  by  common  agree- 
ment may  be  effected.  The  Britannic  Gov- 
ernment believes  that  in  this  way  an  un- 
derstanding may  be  reached  on  the  ex- 
penditures which  the  States  that  agree  to 
pursue  this  course  will  be  justified  in  enter- 
ing upon  their  budgets. 

After  Mr.  Choate  in  behalf  of  the 
American  delegation  had  "exprest  his 
sympathy  for  the  views  which  have  been 
stated  by  His  Excellency  the  First  Dele- 
gate of  the  British  Delegation,"  the  dis- 
cussion was  solemnly  dropt  and  the 
whole  question  was  tabled  again  in  the 
following  resolution: 

The  Second  Peace  Conference  confirms 
the  resolution  adonted  by  the  Conference 
of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  mili- 
tary expenditures;  and  inasmuch  as  mili- 
tary expenditure  has  considerably  in- 
creased in  almost  every  country  since  that 
time,  the  Conference  declares  that  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  governments 
should  resume  the  serious  examination  of 
this  question. 

Here  the  matter  rested  until  last 
week,  when  Winston  Churchill,  the  First 
Xiord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  in  sub- 
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mitting  the  naval  estimates  for  the  year 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  made  the  pro- 
posal that  the  nations  cease  building 
battleships  for  a  year.  "It  is  no  appeal 
of  weakness  or  lagging  that  we  make," 
he  said,  "but  rather  an  appeal  of 
strength.  It  is  an  appeal  which  we  ad- 
dress to  all  nations,  and  to  no  nation 
with  more  profound  sincerity  than  to 
our  great  neighbor  over  the  North  Sea." 
This  is  a  remarkable  utterance  and  most 
creditable  to  England. 

How  will  the  nations  take  it?  Altho 
Germany  is  sneering,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  some  of  the  other  Powers 
are  maintaining  a  polite  silence,  the 
United  States  could  well  afford  to  accept 
England's  offer.  Happily  at  the  present 
moment  our  State  Department  enjoys 
the  services  of  a  Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  peace  is  beyond  question.  Prob- 
ably never  before  has  a  new  administra- 
tion begun  its  labors  better  equipped  to 
work  for  peace  than  President  Wilson's. 
Secretary  Bryan  and  his  counsellor, 
John  Bassett  Moore,  are  already  com- 
mitted to  the  most  advanced  peace  ideas, 
and  we  may  confidently  expect  from 
them  much  toward  the  carrying  out  of 
peace  proposals  in  the  next  few  years. 

Could  any  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
armament  emulation  be  finer  than  this 
passage  from  Mr.  Bryan's  address  at 
Lake  Mohonk  three  years  ago: 

Suppose  there  was  a  large  lake,  and  sup- 
pose that  there  were  half  a  dozen  land- 
owners, with  their  lands  bordering  on  this 
lake,  living  peaceably  together,  without 
trouble  or  sign  of  trouble.  A  man  who 
builds  ships  goes  to  one  of  them  and  says: 
"You  are  very  foolish :  you  are  living  here 
with  no  protection  whatever.  Don't  you 
know  that  any  of  these  men  around  you 
might  build  a  battleship  and  come  here,  and 
you  are  absolutely  defenseless?  Now  let  me 
build  a  ship  for  you,  and  you  will  get  ahead 
of  them."  Suppose  the  man  was  foolish 
enough  to  take  the  advice.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  ship  was  built,  the  shipbuilder  would 
go  to  the  next  neighbor,  and  say.  "Why, 
don't  you  see  that  man  over  there  has  got 
a  battleship?  What  has  he  got  that  for?  Do 
you  suppose  he  is  building  it  for  nothing? 
Have  you  any  doubt  he  has  designs  on  you? 
Where  else  can  he  use  it  except  on  this 
lake?  You  had  better  get  ready.  Now  I  can 
build  you  two."  And,  if  this  man  is  foolish, 
he  would  build  two.  Then  what  an  argu- 
ment the  shipbuilder  would  have  when  he 
got  to  the  third  man!  "Why,  there  are  two 
of  them  against  you.  They  might  combine, 


and  you  are  absolutely  defenseless."  Now 
with  that  argument  he  could  go  all  'round 
that  lake,  and,  after  building  ships  for  each 
one,  he  could  go  back  to  the  first  one,  and 
say:  "You  are  out  of  date.  Look  at  the  im- 
provements since  you  built.  And  then  you 
have  only  one,  and  these  other  people  have 
four  or  five  or  eight  apiece.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  you  to  do  but  mortgage  your  land. 
Now  you  are  in  for  it!"  Now  that  is  the 
race  of  the  world,  my  friends — that  is  the 
mad  race  of  the  world. 

Let  our  State  Department,  then, 
accept  Winston  Churchill's  offer.  It  is 
fitting  for  England  and  the  United 
States  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  greatest  of  all  wars — the  war  on 
war. 

Save  the  Cat 

A  lover  of  cats  makes  a  new  plea  for 
them.  He  tells  us  that  cats  kill  the  field 
mice  which  rob  the  nests  of  bumble- 
bees, and  the  bumble-bees  fertilize  the 
blossoms  of  the  clover,  which  feeds  the 
cows  that  give  us  milk.  Such  is  the  chain 
of  nature  that  the  loss  of  any  link  may 
do  grave  damage.  This  is  the  way  of  it: 

This  is  the  babe  that  mother  loved. 

This  is  the  milk  that  nourished  the 
babe  that  mother  loved. 

This  is  the  cow  that  gave  the  milk 
that  nourished  the  babe  that  mother 
loved. 

This  is  the  clover  that  fed  the  cow 
that  gave  the  milk  that  nourished  the 
babe  that  mother  loved. 

This  is  the  bee  that  saved  the  clover 
that  fed  the  cow  that  gave  the  milk  that 
nourished  the  babe  that  mother  loved. 

This  is  the  mouse  that  killed  the  bee 
that  saved  the  clover  that  fed  the  cow 
that  gave  the  milk  that  nourished  the 
babe  that  mother  loved. 

This  is  the  cat  that  ate  the  mouse  that 
killed  the  bee  that  saved  the  clover  that 
fed  the  cow  that  gave  the  milk  that 
nourished  the  babe  that  mother  loved. 

Therefore  will  mother  protect  the  cat 
or  she  will  incur  a  dearer  loss  than  that 
of  the  malt  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

For  the  Vacation  Number 

Our  readers  are  providing  us  with 
some  of  the  material  which  will,  we 
hope,  make  our  1913  Vacation  Number 
the   best   in   the   history   of  The   Tndf- 
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pendent.  From  east  and  west,  from 
Texas  and  Tennessee  and  Saskatchewan, 
have  come  envelopes  and  packets  en- 
closing letters,  short  articles  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  already 
sent  in  an  account  of  some  vacation, 
enjoyable  or  unusual,  are  urged  to  act 
710 w.  A  long  article  is  not  desired;  only 
a  short  and  snappy  hint  of  pleasures 
tasted,  travels  taken,  lessons  learned  out 
of  school  time.  Perhaps  recess  is,  indeed, 
the  best  part  of  our  schooling.  It  is  then 
that  the  pupil  is  really  tested. 

One  annual  delight  of  the  Vacation 
Editor  is  the  fact  that  he  hears  from 
Independent  readers  of  all  ages.  No 
one  is  too  young,  no  one  too  old,  to  enter 
this  friendly  competition.  Besides  the 
announced  cash  prizes,  there  are,  re- 
member, two  free  annual  subscriptions 
to  the  magazine  for  each  writer  whose 
manuscript  is  published  in  our  issue  of 
June  5,  but  who  does  not  win  one.  of  the 
prizes.  And  the  case  is  the  same  for 
those  who  send  in  photographs  or  draw- 
ings in  the  art  contest.  Here  we  want 
above  all  pictures  of  vacational  interest, 
pictures  taken  out  of  doors.  The  vaca- 
tion manuscripts  which  we  invite  should, 
if  possible,  be  illustrated — whether  by 
the  camera  or  by  drawings  in  line  or  in 
wash.  But  in  the  special  picture  contest, 
where  the  picture  is  unaccompanied  by 
an  article,  trees  are  the  special  subject 
suggested,  just  as  water  was  last  year's 
theme. 

If  you  want  your  offering  or  offerings 
(for  you  may  send  any  number)  re- 
turned in  the  event  of  their  proving  un- 
available, please  send  postage  stamps 
with  them.  And  don't  forget  to  give  your 
name  and  address!  In  the  case  of  illus- 
trations, an  account  of  the  subject 
should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
photograph  or  drawing.  This  description 
cannot  be  too  full  to  please  us.  And  don't 
put  off  sending  in  your  contributions. 
The  Vacation  Editor  plans  to  leave  New 
York  on  April  15 — with  a  trunk.  That 
trunk  will  contain  the  contributions 
which  you  offer  him;  he  will  read  them 
in  the  calm  of  the  countryside,  under 
a  big  purple  beech.  Thus  will  he  put 
himself  in  tune  with  the  Vacation  Num- 
ber, but  if  your  good  article,  your  allur- 
ing pictures,  have  not  arrived  by  then, 


how  can  he  read  them,  or  accept  them, 
or  award  them  prizes? 

The  Vacation  Editor  sets  no  limits, 
urges  no  limitations.  For  that  very 
reason  he  hesitates  to  offer  suggestions, 
even.  But  here  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  you  may  properly  answer :  What  do 
you  like  to  do  in  vacation  time?  Or  why 
do  you  like  it?  What  do  you  like  to  read 
in  vacation  and  where?  What  was  the 
happiest  day  in  your  1912  vacation? 
Whom  did  you  in  your  turn  make  happy 
while  you  were  enjoying  your  own  rest, 
last  year?  But,  since  all  are  not  summer 
vacations,  those  persons  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  time  for  holidays 
in  autumn  or  spring  or  winter  are  sure 
to  make  an  interesting  tale  of  that. 

From  three  to  six  hundred  words  is 
the  preferred  length  for  articles.  In  the 
case  of  photographs  glossy  prints  are 
the  best  for  reproduction.  Humor  and 
good  nature  and  freedom  from  literary 
artifice — these  and  the  notes  of  person- 
ality and  the  place-spirit  are  favorite 
qualities  of  ours  in  this  kind  of  writing, 
and  contributing  to  the  Vacation  Num- 
ber will  make  you  free  of  the  noble  com- 
pany of  the  initiated  Independent. 

The  Program  of  the  Liberals 

Four  great  schemes  of  reform  are 
now  being  put  forward  by  the  English 
Liberal  party!  These  are  electoral  re- 
form, educational  reform,  the  reform  of 
the  English  land  system  and  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  any  one  of  these  four 
reforms  will  become  law  during  the 
present  session,  or  indeed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  Parliament, 
whose  term  will  expire  by  lapse  of  time 
in  1915.  English  Parliaments  for  the 
last  fifty  years  have  never  been  contin- 
ued to  the  full  legal  limit  of  their  exist- 
ence— seven  years  from  1716  to  1911, 
and  five  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Parliament  Act — and  the  general  elec- 
tion is  almost  certain  to  come  before  the 
end  of  1915. 

Electoral  reform — including  the  aboli- 
tion of  plural  voting,  the  simplification 
of  registration  and  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  include  some 
two  million  more  men — is  strongly  de- 
sired by  the  Liberals,  but  any  legislation 
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on  this  subject  is  impossible  without 
raising  the  apparently  insoluble  problem 
of  woman  suffrage.  Educational  reform 
was  one  of  the  most  discussed  questions 
of  the  election  of  1906  which  brought 
the  Liberals  into  power;  but  after  Mr. 
Birreil,  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  the  successive  presidents  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  years  from 
1906  to  1908,  had  each  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  pass  an  education  bill  thru 
Parliament,  the  reform  of  national  edu- 
cation was  allowed  to  drop,  and  other 
subjects — the  Budget  of  1909  and  the 
Lords'  Veto,  Irish  Home  Rule  and  Welsh 
Disestablishment — occupied  the  public 
mind. 

The  ideal  for  the  coming  educational 
reform  was  voiced  by  Lord  Haldane,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  January  10,  when 
he  announced  that  the  Liberal  party 
must  "secure  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  the  son  of  the  poor  man 
and  the  son  of  the  rich  man,"  and  that 
an  end  must  be  put  to  the  "condition  of 
chaos  and  confusion  that  now  exists  in 
the  educational  world  of  Great  Britain." 
The  reform  of  the  land  system  was  be- 
gun by  the  taxation  of  land  in  the  Bud- 
get of  1909,  and  is  being  furthered  by 
the  work  of  a  commission  which  at  the 
present  time  is  investigating  the  whole 
question  of  the  land,  its  tenure  and  its 
taxation.  As  for  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  chief  object  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  recent  statement  concerning 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle 
was  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  begin  the  education  of  public 
opinion  to  demand  drastic  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible  for  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  to  deal  effectively  with  a 
question  of  such  far-reaching  constitu- 
tional importance  in  the  last  two  years 
of  its  existence. 

In  Brief 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national relations,  the  United  States  will 
act  as  host  to  the  young  scholars  of  the 
world  this  fall,  when  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Students  will  take  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs  in  its  capacity  of 
American  member  of  the  Federation  Inter- 
nationale  des   Etudiants   "Corda  Fratres." 


The  official  sessions  will  be  held  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  September  3-7, 
the  Cornell  Cosmopolitan  Club  providing 
for  the  proper  reception  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  visitors.  In  addition,  a  compre- 
hensive itinerary  has  been  worked  out  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  foreign  delegates, 
beginning  with  their  arrival  at  Boston  on 
or  about  Auust  27  and  ending  with  their 
departure  from  New  York,  September  16. 
This  itinerary  will  include  visits  to  Boston 
and  Harvard  University;  a  daylight  trip  on 
the  Hudson,  from  New  York  to  Albany;  a 
reception  at  the  Capitol  of  the  Empire  State 
by  Governor  Sulzer;  an  excursion  to  Nia- 
gara Falls;  an  inspection  of  the  University, 
the  United  States  Mint,  and  the  historic 
sites  of  Philadelphia;  a  stay  of  several  days 
at  Washington,  with  a  reception  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas  by  the  officers  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union;  and  a  final  reunion  at 
New  York,  with  a  banquet  by  the  New  York 
Peace  Society.  Any  organization  that  has 
for  its  aim  the  promotion  of  friendship  be- 
tween students  from  different  countries  is 
cordially  invited  to  send  delegates. 

Just  when  the  British  Ministry  were 
triumphantly  anticipating  the  support  of 
Parliament  and  the  country  in  carrying  out 
its  measures  for  Irish  home  rule  and  Welsh 
disestablishment  there  comes  this  miserable 
personal  attack  on  the  honor  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  made  a  contract  with  the  Brit- 
ish Marconi  Company  for  a  series  of  in- 
stallations all  over  the  British  possessions, 
and  now  it  is  charged  that  they  have  pur- 
chased stock  largely  for  speculative  pur- 
poses in  the  American  Marconi  Company. 
Besides,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  wrote  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  a  Marconi  dinner  in  New 
York.  Nobody  really  believes  there  was  any 
corrupt  purpose  in  these  acts,  but  the  most 
is  made  of  it,  for  the  Opposition  must  use 
all  means  to  defeat  the  Liberal  Government. 

Many  will  regret  that  John  R.  Mott  has 
declined  President  Wilson's  offer  of  the  Am- 
bassadorship at  Peking.  His  reason  for  de- 
clining it  may  be  presumed  is  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  great  work  and  cannot  come 
down;  that  is,  that  he  regards  his  religious 
work  as  more  important  than  diplomatic 
work,  watching  Russia  and  Japan,  and 
helping  American  concessionnaires.  It  may 
be  that  there  would  have  been  objection  to 
the  appointment  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
supporters  of  the  Administration,  of  one 
who  is  known  chiefly  as  interested  in  Prot- 
estant missions,  when  there  are  many  more 
Catholic  Christians  in  China  than  Protes- 
tants. But  it  is  true  that  American  Catho- 
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lies  have  no  missionaries  and  no  Associa- 
tion work  in  China,  while  Protestants  are 
strongly  represented  there. 

We  have  in  this  city  two  principal  asso- 
ciations which  have  for  their  object  the  re- 
lief of  poverty,  one  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  the  other  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
The  latter  society,  of  which  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting  is  president,  rejoices  in  the  gift  of 
$650,000  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milbank  An- 
derson as  a  fund  to  extend  its  work.  Very 
properly  the  association  will  not  use  the 
income  at  all  for  individual  relief,  but 
wholly  for  preventive  and  constructive 
work  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, particularly  in  New  York.  This  fund 
thus  creates  a  department  of  social  wel- 
fare. The  particular  directions  which  Mrs. 
Anderson  specifies  for  effort  are  health, 
children  and  food  supply.  It  is  an  open  field 
for  this  generous  gift. 

Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  makes  a  happy 
suggestion  in  Harper's  Weekly  to  reduce 
the  evil  of  what  is  called  the  "pork  barrel." 
He  would  have  it  made  a  rule  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  not 
to  accept  any  appeals  for  appropriations 
that  concern  only  a  local  community  unless 
accompanied  by  the  pledge  to  pay  one-tenth 
of  the  cost.  Thus  if  a  town  wants  a  particu- 
larly fine  post  office  building  let  it  give  part 
of  its  cost,  enough  to  feel  a  pride  and  own- 
ership in  it.  That  is  democratic,  and  it  will 
give  some  assurance  that  the  building  is 
needed,  and  it  will  also  conduce  to  economy 
by  barring  out  cases  of  real  robbery. 

What  is  a  high  school?  We  have  ob- 
served that  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
the  addition  of  an  extra  year  to  a  grammar 
school  credits  it  with  the  name  of  high 
school.  It  is  therefore  pleasant  to  learn  that 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  is  making 
an  accredited  list  of  high  schools  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  high  schools  to  maintain 
high  standards.  It  is  intended  that  the 
"Southern  List"  shall  be  an  honor  list  of 
schools  for  the  entire  section. 

We  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  salary  is  large  enough.  We  do 
not  want  as  lavish  display  as  several  Am- 
bassadors have  made  during  the  last  few 
years.  But  they  should  have  creditable  resi- 
dences, and  a  moderate  sum  allowed  for 
entertainments.  We  do  not  need  to  search 
for  men  that  will  set  the  pace  in  extrava- 
gance. 


What  could  be  more  inhuman  and  un- 
christian than  the  notification  to  its  em- 
ployees by  a  big  banking  concern  in  this 
city  that  they  must  not  marry  on  less  than 
$100  a  month  under  peril  of  dismissal  and 
loss  of  a  share  in  the  company's  pension 
fund?  But  it  is  matched  by  a  story  of  a  club 
of  college  girls  who  agree  not  to  marry  for 
five  years  after  graduation,  and  then  only 
men  with  $5000  income. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  tolerated  houses 
of  vice  have  all  been  closed  since  December 
29.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  detectives 
of  the  Hartford  Vice  Commission,  and  also 
by  reports  from  the  constituted  authorities. 
The  crusade  must  go  on.  Other  New  Eng- 
land cities  which  claim  entire  suppression 
are  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Worcester  and  New 
Bedford. 

When  last  week  Colonel  Baldwin,  head 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  party,  wanted  to 
take  to  his  room  at  the  hotel  two  leaders  of 
the  colored  contingent,  the  management 
would  not  allow  them  to  go  up  and  down 
by  the  usual  elevator  and  required  them  to 
take  the  elevator  reserved  for  servants. 
Colonel  Baldwin  did  not  like  it,  but  sub- 
mitted. 

When  we  think  of  Dayton  covered  deep 
with  water  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
1700  children  in  Dayton  tilled  backyard 
gardens,  each  10  by  25  feet,  last  year, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Dayton  Parks 
and  Playgrounds  Association,  and  not  only 
provided  fresh  vegetables  for  home  use,  but 
in  many  cases  sold  the  produce  for  enough 
to  buy  textbooks  and  other  school  supplies. 

What  a  difference  between  the  condition 
of  Porto  Rico  and  that  of  Cuba  or  Mexico. 
The  Porto  Rican  Legislature  has  just  ad- 
journed, and  the  chief  bills  past  have  to  do 
with  children  and  women's  labor,  employ- 
ers' liability  laws,  the  construction  of  roadi, 
and  taxes  on  liquor  and  cigars,  just  such 
as  belong  to  a  period  of  tranquillity. 

What  an  army  is  good  for,  whether  the 
regular  army  or  the  militia,  we  are  learning 
just  now  when  the  soldiers  are  called  on  to 
protect  the  residents  of  cities  devastated  by 
floods.  An  army  to  save  life  is  in  more  hon- 
orable business  than  when  engaged  in  de- 
stroying it. 

The  simply  horrible  murder,  by  the 
brother-in-law  of  President  Huerta,  of  a 
distinguished  prisoner,  excites  indignation 
and  more  fear  for  Mexico.  A  united  Mexico 
under  the  present  government  is  too  much 
to  hope  for. 


Working  Conditions  in  Factories 


By  Abram  I.  Elkus,  LL.B. 


[In  our  issue  of  February  20,  we  discussed  at  some  length  the  very  able  and  thoro  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  which  is  now  receiving  such  wide  com- 
ment thruout  the  country.  This  week  we  are  pleased  to  present  to  our  readers  a  fuller  discussion 
of  factory  conditions  in  the  State  from  the  chief  counsel  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Elkus  has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  public  spirited  lawyers  in  New  York.  He  is  counsel  for 
the  Merchants'  Association,  has  been  special  United  States  Attorney  to  prosecute  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcies, is  a  trustee  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  president  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School 
for  Girls,  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  delegate  to  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Baltimore.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  legal  subjects  and  a 
member  ot  many  clubs.  The  saddening  disclosures  he  makes  in  the  following  article  could  doubt- 
less be  duplicated  in   many  other  States  were  the  factory  conditions   investigated. — Editor.] 


There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York 
about  45,000  factories,  in  which  1,250,- 
000  workers  are  employed.  Of  these, 
14,000  are  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen.  To  devise  means 
whereby  the  lives  of  this  army  of  men, 
women  and  children  shall  be  protected 
against  fire,  accidents  and  industrial  dis- 
eases; whereby  their  health  and  safety 
may  be  promoted  thru  proper  ventilation 
and  sanitation;  whereby  the  excessive 
toil  of  women,  both  in  factories  and  in 
tenements  which  have  been  made  the  ad- 
juncts of  factories,  shall  be  prevented; 
and  finally,  whereby  the  employment  of 
little  children  in  work  done  for  a  factory 
or  in  connection  with  a  factory  shall  be 
prohibited — this  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  and  scientific  study  by  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission,  and  this  is  fully  covered  in 
the  bills  recommended  by  that  commis- 
sion and  now  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature. The  proposed  legislation  is  by  no 
means  radical  or  unusual.  If  enacted  it 
will  merely  put  New  York  on  a  level,  in 
this  respect,  with  many  other  states  of 
the  Union  and  with  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe. 

Created  in  response  to  a  popular  de- 
mand for  an  investigation  of  the  Tri- 
angle fire,  in  March,  1911,  the  Factory 
Commission  has  devoted  much  time  to  an 
investigation  of  the  fire  problem,  both  in 
New  York  City  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
State. 

Many  causes  contribute  to  the  horror 
of  a  factory  fire.  But  the  most  frequent 
cause  is  congestion.  The  workers  are 
crowded  together,  back  to  back,  as  close- 
ly as  the  floor  space  will  permit.  In  the 
Triangle  workrooms,  for  instance,  the 
sewing  machines  were  fastened  to  long 
tables,  one  of  them  75  feet  in  length, 


with  two  narrow  openings  at  the  two 
ends.  After  the  fire  twenty  bodies  were 
found  back  of  this  table,  showing  that 
these  workers  had  not  had  time  even  to 
reach  the  aisles.  No  doubt  there  was  de- 
lay in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
fire  to  the  upper  stories,  so  the  commis- 
sion recommends  fire  alarms;  no  doubt 
automatic  sprinklers  would  have  checked 
the  fire  at  its  beginning;  so  the  commis- 
sion recommends  the  installation  of  auto- 
matic sprinklers  in  some  factories;  but 
the  real  reason  why  143  persons  lost 
their  lives  at  the  Triangle  fire  was  the 
congested  state  of  the  workrooms.  Too 
many  people  were  here.  One  of  the  most 
important  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission, if  not  the  most  important, 
therefore,  is  that  the  number  of  occu- 
pants in  any  factory  shall  be  limited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  stairways  and  exits. 
Another  change — and  a  very  simple 
one — recommended  by  the  commission  is 
that  doors  shall  open  outward.  In  almost 
every  large  fire — and  the  Triangle  fire 
was  no  exception — we  read  of  frantic 
people  hurling  themselves  or  being 
pushed  by  those  behind  them  against 
doors  that  open  inward,  every  effort  clos- 
ing more  surely  the  way  to  safety.  Doors, 
too,  should  be  wide.  The  stairways  them- 
selves should  be  wide — not  less  than  44 
inches  in  factory  buildings  hereafter 
erected.  They  should  be  straight,  and, 
above  all,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  by  fireproof  partitions.  In  new 
buildings,  all  vertical  openings  must  be 
so  separated.  But  in  its  recommendations 
for  buildings  already  standing,  the  com- 
mission has  restricted  itself  to  minimum 
requirements.  Its  first  object  was  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  workers.  It  has  en- 
deavored to  accomplish  this  object,  how- 
ever, without  increasing  unduly  the  bur- 
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dens  of  the  manufacturer  who  owns  or 
rents  the  building. 

Altho  the  factory  be  properly  con- 
structed, altho  congestion  be  prevented 
by  limiting  the  number  of  occupants  to 
the  capacity  of  the  exits,  if  the  work- 
rooms are  not  kept  clean  there  will  still 
be  disastrous  fires.  In  many  workrooms 
the  floors  are  strewn  with  scraps  and 
cuttings  and  soaked  with  oil  from  the 
machines.  Raw  materials  or  finished 
products  are  stacked,  temporarily,  in  the 
workrooms.  The  gas-jets  are  unprotected, 
and  perhaps  the  foreman  lights  his  pipe 
there  during  working  hours.  So  the  fire, 
started  by  a  chance  spark,  licks  its  way 
thru  all  this  combustible  material  and 
gets  beyond  control.  The  manufacturers 
must  have  their  workrooms  made  clean 
and  kept  clean.  Small  wonder  that  our 
property  losses  by  fire  are  eight  times  as 
great  as  those  of  Europe;  small  wonder 
that  in  New  York  City  alone  the  loss  of 
life  by  fire  averages  one  life  for  every 
day  in  the  year;  when  workers  are 
crowded  together  in  factories  like  bees 


HEAVY  WORK  FOR  SLENDER  ARMS 

These  hampers   full  of  hemp   are  handled  by   women 

workers   in   spite  of  the  investigator's   protest. 


in  a  hive  and  the  places  where  they  work 
are  cluttered  and  smeared  with  fire-feed- 
ing materials !  And  the  remedy  is  so  sim- 
ple! As  the  command  came  in  Jerusalem 
of  old,  "Let  every  man  sweep  his  own 
doorsill." 

Next  to  fires,  accidents  are  the  most 
tangible  agents  of  maiming  and  destruc- 
tion in  factories.  There  were  50,752  acci- 
dents in  one  year  for  factories  alone  re- 
ported to  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 
Of  these  167  resulted  in  death  and  the 
rest  were  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
nature,  involving  loss  of  time  and  often 
permanent  injury.  Besides,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  scores  of 
accidents  in  factories  every  year  which 
are  never  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Many  factory  accidents  result  from  ex- 
posed machinery,  from  unguarded  ele- 
vator shafts,  from  the  inadequate  light- 
ing of  passageways;  many,  too,  from 
ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  workers.  In  a  caustic  potash  manu- 
factory, for  instance,  visited  by  the  com- 
mission, the  liquid  caustic  was  being 
sent  thru  sections  of  a  shallow  iron 
trough.  These  sections  were  suported  by 
several  wooden  blocks  at  the  junctions. 
Workmen  frequently  pased  under  the 
trough,  in  the  dim  light,  without  any 
thought,  apparently,  that  to  dislodge  one 
of  these  blocks  might  mean  instant  death 
by  the  downpour  of  the  burning  liquid. 
When  the  foreman  was  asked  why  he 
permitted  this,  he  answered  with  a 
shrug,  "They  know  it's  dangerous."  And 
so  he  made  no  effort  to  stop  them. 

More  insidious  and  slower  than  acci- 
dents, but  no  less  deadly,  are  the  various 
forms  of  industrial  poisoning  and  dis- 
ease. Here  again  the  indifference  of  em- 
ployers and,  it  must  be  added,  the  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  of  workers,  take 
their  dreadful  tally  of  human  life.  Re- 
peatedly the  commission's  inspectors 
found  men  handling  paris  green  and  car- 
bonate of  lead  with  as  little  thought  as 
they  would  have  handled  sand  or  flour.  In 
one  plant  that  manufactured  paris  green, 
workers  were  found  handling  and  pack- 
ing the  poisonous  stuff  without  respira- 
tors, some  even  without  gloves.  In  a 
large  lead  battery  plant  most  of  the 
workers  were  seen  handling  the  lead 
without  gloves  or  other  protection  from 
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Lhe  dust.  There  was  no  hot  water  for 
washing  the  hands  and  no  lunchroom. 
Also,  one  of  the  pots  in  which  lead  was 
being  heated  was  without  any  hood  and 
discharged  its  poisonous  fumes  into  the 
workroom.  Many  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  lead  poisoning  were  traced  to 
this  plant  by  the  commission's  investi- 
gators. 

Furthermore,  in  foundries,  in  chemical 
factories,  and  other  factories  as  well,  the 
glare  and  heat  from  the  furnaces  are 
often  well  nigh  intolerable.  In  one  chem- 
ical factory  the  temperature  near  the 
furnace  was  said  by  the  superintendent 
to  be  between  120°  and  140°  F.,  and  the 
heat  and  glare  were  so  overpowering 
that  the  men  had  to  kneel  and  stoop  and 
shield  their  eyes  in  order  to  go  on  with 
their  work.  Exposure  to  sudden  drafts 
while  in  such  a  heated  condition  predis- 
poses the  worker  to  consumption;  nor  is 
it  surprising  that  insurance  statistics 
show  excessive  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease among  foundry  workers. 

In  addition  to  certain  obvious  safe- 
guards and  requirements  recommended 
by  the  commission  in  regard  to  accident 
prevention  and  the  like,  as  well  as  venti- 
lation and  general  sanitation,  the  main 
reliance  of  the  commission  is  placed  on 
what  might  be  called  a  "campaign  of 
education"  for  employer  and  employee 
alike.  This  campaign  is  to  be  far-reach- 
ing and  permanent.  It  is  to  consist  of 
lectures  by  experts  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  of  bulletins  and 
reports  published  from  time  to  time  by 
the  department,  and  inspection  by  men 
of  training  and  experience  who  shall  be 
able  to  advise  with  the  employer  as  to 
the  surest  and  least  expensive  way  to 
remedy  an  evil,  and  to  show  workers  on 
the  spot  what  they  must  not  do  and  why. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  large  number 
of  enlightened  employers  thruout  the 
State  not  to  say  that  in  many  factories 
conditions  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
These  employers  have  installed  venti- 
lating systems  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  they  have  provided  dressing- 
rooms  for  women  workers,  ample  wash- 
ing facilities,  and  the  like.  Again  and 
again  testimony  was  given  before  the 
commission  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Increased  efficiency  on  the 


AT     TWENTY-FIVE     SHE     SEEMS     FORTY-FIVE 

This    mother    works    all    night    willingly    for  the   sake 

of  her  children. 

part  of  the  workers  means  increased 
business  prosperity.  For  employers  of  a 
different  class,  however,  employers  who 
look  upon  their  workmen  as  machines  to 
be  worn  but  and  then  cast  aside  as  use- 
less— for  there  are  such — these  men 
must  be  made  to  see  the  light.  The  state 
cannot  afford  to  waste  its  most  valuable 
asset— the  life,  the  health,  the  well-being 
of  its  people. 

If  the  condition  of  men  in  some  of  the 
factories  of  the  state  is  bad,  that  of 
women  is  appalling.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
a  law  in  this  state  limiting  the  hours  a 
woman  may  work  in  a  factory  to  ten 
hours  a  day  and  fifty-four  hours  a  week. 
But  the  good  effects  of  this  law  (even  if 
it  were  enforced)  are  minimized  by  a 
number  of  factors.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  legal  closing  hour,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  women  are  compelled  to 
work  far  into  the  night,  in  extreme  cases 
the  whole  night.  In  one  bindery  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  City  a  woman 
worked  for  twenty-four  and  one-quarter 
consecutive  hours — in  two  calendar  days. 
Again,  there  is  no  provision  by  law  for 
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one  day's  rest  in  seven.  Even  putting  the 
Decalog  aside — and  some  of  us  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  it  is 
still  in  force — the  health  of  the  workers 
demands  this  break  in  the  week's  work. 
Department  stores — which,  by  the  way, 
the  commission  recommends  be  brought 
under  the  factory  law — are  great  sinners 
in  this  respect.  Especially  is  this  true 
during  the  "rush"  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas. Not  only  do  the  saleswomen  and 
others  work  excessive  overtime  hours 
during  the  week,  but  they  are  required 
to  be  in  the  store  on  Sunday  as  well,  for 
from  three  to  eight  hours.  In  some  cases 
this  Sunday  work  is  confined  to  two  or 
three  of  the  Sundays  before  Christmas. 
In  one  case,  last  Christmas,  a  girl  worked 
for  thirty-five  days  without  a  break. 

Once  more,  the  practice  of  many 
manufacturers  in  giving  out  work  to  be 
done  or  finished  at  home  nullifies  the 
fifty-four  hour  law.  Women  work  at 
carding  buttons,  willowing  plumes,  cro- 
cheting lace,  when  they  are  worn  out, 
when  they  have  consumption,  when  their 
children  are  dying.  They  "need  the 
money  most  then."  Little  children  are 
drafted  into  the  work  before  school  and 
after  school  and  on  Sundays.  A  number 
of  cases  are  reported  of  very  young  girls 
turning  to  a  life  of  prostitution  because 
they  were  "tired  of  work" — tired  of  the 
constant  grind  of  the  factory  before  ever 
they  had  reached  the  legal  age-  to  work 
in  a  factory. 

Finally,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ners  in  the  rural  parts  of  this  state  work 
women  excessive  hours  during  the  "rush 
season."  They  also  employ  little  children 
to  work  in  the  cannery  sheds  snipping 
beans  and  husking  corn.  Both  of  these 
things  are  necessary,  they  claim,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
crops.  In  the  thirty-three  canneries  in- 
spected by  the  commission  last  summer, 
1355  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
were  employed,  96  in  the  factories  proper 
and  1259  in  the  cannery  sheds.  Of  the 
shed  workers,  942  were  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  141  under  ten  years. 
There  was  one  baby  of  three.  They  were 
kept  at  work  by  their  parents  (mostly 
Poles  or  Italians)  day  and  evening,  till 
they  lost  all  spirit  of  play  and  sat  on 
their  boxes  like  little  machines,  snipping, 
snipping,  with  their  sore  fingers  tied  up 


in  rags.  Their  wages  rarely  exceed  $2  a 
week. 

The  wages  of  the  women  workers  in 
canneries  average  $4.53  a  week,  from 
7  to  10  cents  an  hour.  No  woman  could 
maintain  herself  on  such  a  wage.  It  is 
true  that  in  most  cases  father,  mother 
and  children  all  contribute  their  share  to 
the  family  budget.  But  there  are  also  a 
number  of  young  girls  working  alone.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a 
"working  investigator"  for  the  commis- 
sion speaks  of  a  timekeeper  who  offered 
to  put  her  in  the  way  of  making  "two 
or  three  dollars  any  time"  if  she  would 
take  a  "stroll"  with  him. 

Moreover  it  is  not  true,  as  the  canners 
claim,  that  fatigue  caused  by  excessive 
work  during  the  "rush  season"  can  be 
offset  by  periods  of  comparative  rest 
when  work  is  slack.  Women  cannot  toil 
for  ninety  or  a  hundred  hours  during 
consecutive  weeks  without  lasting  injury. 
Besides,  during  a  busy  season  the  women 
are  not  properly  nourished,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  work  at  the  cannery,  they 
must  care  for  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren and  do  whatever  washing  and  cook- 
ing is  done.  One  woman  told  an  inspector 
that  she  was  "starved  for  .cooked  food," 
and  that  if  they  did  not  have  to  work  the 
next  Sunday  she  was  "going  to  cook  and 
eat  all  day." 

"What  we  know  as  men  we  cannot  pro- 
fess to  be  ignorant  of  as  judges,"  said 
the  Court  in  a  famous  case  which  in- 
volved the  limitation  of  working  hours 
for  women.  This  remark  of  the  learned 
judge  is  the  sublimation  of  common 
sense.  It  is  supported  by  the  formal  deci- 
sions of  other  courts,  and  it  voices  the 
current  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  at 
this  time  when  public  opinion  is  being 
studied  by  judges,  administrators  and 
lawmakers  in  every  state  and  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  The  health  and 
strength  of  women  working  for  excessive 
hours  in  factories  must  suffer.  And  not 
only  does  the  health  of  the  women  suffer, 
but  the  health  of  their  children,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  such  factory 
towns  as  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  death  rate  of 
infants  is  extremely  high.  Even  if  these 
children  outlive  infancy,  they  are  weak 
and  puny  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  disease 
and  death.  The  exploitation  of  children 
is  a  reproach  to  the  state  that  allows  it. 
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The  exploitation  of  women  is  a  crime 
against  the  race,  a  crime  which  brings 
its  own  punishment  in  the  multiplication 
of  weaklings,  degenerates  and  criminals. 
All  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission, however,  for  the  improvement 
of  working  conditions  in  factories  are 
fragmentary  and  incomplete  by  them- 
selves;, just  as  a  man  may  gain  much 
knowledge  of  geography,  of  history,  of 
rhetoric  and  of  grammar  without  its 
ever  crystallizing  into  an  education.  The 
crystallization  of  the  commission's  work 
is  in  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Labor  Department.  Here  all  the  separate 
recommendations  of  the  commission  are 
consolidated.  Here  they  take  shape  and 
meaning.  These  separate  recommenda- 
tions for  safeguarding  the  lives  of  work- 
ers against  fire,  for  preventing  accidents, 
for  limiting  the  hours  that  women  may 
work  in  a  factory  or  for  a  factory ;  all  of 
these  are  paralleled  in  other  states.  But 
the  reorganization  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  creative  legislation.  As  reorgan- 
ized, the  Labor  Department  ceases  to  oe 
a  mere  police  department  and  becomes  a 


department  of  education.  One  of  its  most 
important  branches  is  the  Industrial 
Board,  a  permanent  legislative  body  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  at  its  head 
and  four  associate  members,  chosen  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  serving  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  Industrial  Board 
has  power,  under  broad  general  statutes, 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  that  shall 
meet  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  in- 
dustry. 

For  instance,  it  shall  have  power  to  fix 
standards  of  ventilation,  temperature 
and  humidity,  to  be  applied  to  different 
industries  under  -different  conditions. 
Each  member  of  the  board  also  has  the 
power  to  make  personal  inspections  of 
all  places  affected  by  the  Labor  Law.  In  a 
word,  the  commission  has  not  only  made 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
working  conditions,  but  has  provided  in 
a  reorganized  Labor  Department,  and 
above  all,  in  the  Industrial  Board,  the 
necessary  machinery  whereby  those 
recommendations  may  be  carried  into 
effect. 

New  York  City. 


The  First  Worm 

(Worma  Virumque  Cano. — Virgil) 
By  William  J.  Long 


This  morning,  as  I  went  to  work, 
(For  work  I  was  not  wishing) 

A  worm  crawled  briskly  out  and  said: 
"Come  on,  let's  go  a-ifishing!" 

I  wonder  how  that  worm  knew  me, 
My  thoughts,  my  inmost  wishes, 

Which  ran,  not  slow  to  tasks,  but  swift 
To  brooks  and  little  fishes. 

Instead  of  .toil  and  noisy  streets, 
Sad  heart  and  anxious  feeling, 

There  came  a  haze  of  golden  dreams 
With  blessing  on  me  stealing. 

I  felt  the  warm  rich  tide  of  spring 

Mount  in  me  with  elation; 
I  heard  the  call  of  earth  and  sky, 

The  red-gods'  invitation. 


I  saw  the  lights,  the  wimpled  gleams 

Of  amber  waters  flowing; 
I  smelled  the  fragrance  of  the  woods, 

With  birch  and  spice-buds  blowing. 

I  heard  the  wind's  low  symphonies, 
The  partridge   drum-call   rolling; 

In  every  hidden  copse  a  thrush 
His  silver  bell  was  tolling. 

Once  more,  beside  the  singing  stream, 
Lost  boyhood  crme  to  meeting, 

And  life  was  as  a  timeless  day 
That  ends  with  Mother's  greeting. 

Once  more  I  built  my  midday  fire 
And  broiled  a  trouty  treasure, 

And  ate  and  drank  and  praised  the  Lord 
For  life  and  simple  pleasure. 


I've  had,  thanks  be!  a  happy  hour 
Of  dreams  and  idle  wishing; 

And  all  because  one  early  worm 
Said,  "Come,  let's  go  a-fishing!" 

Stamford,   Conn. 


What  Liberia  Needs 

IThe  Dangers  and  Opportunities  That  Confront  Our  African  Protegee 

By  Frederick  Starr 

[The  colony  of  Liberia,  tho  founded  and  peopled  by  Americans,  was  for  a  great  many  years 
quite  neglected  and  left  to  battle  unaided  against  the  appalling  obstacles  of  its  environment.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  needed  for  its  original  purpose,  that  of  a  place  of  segregation  for  freed  slaves,  and  the 
country  was  esteemed  of  no  value.  Now,  however,  the  times  have  changed.  There  is  a  boom  in 
African  real  estate  and  the  great  European  Powers  cast  covetous  eyes  on  Liberian  territory.  The 
United  States  has  several  times  been  called  upon  to  protect  the  pickaninny  republic  from  the  en- 
croachments of  her  neighbors.  Professor  Starr  occupies  the  chair  of  anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  but  you  will  not  always  find  him  in  it.  More  likely  than  not  he  will  be  in 
darkest  Africa,  farthest  Japan  or  remotest  Mexico,  for  he  believes  in  studying  his  subject,  man, 
from  personal  observation   rather  than   from  books. — Editor.] 


In  1905  I  sailed  from  Antwerp  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kongo  River.  When  we 
reached  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  we 
spent  several  hours  on  shore.  On  re- 
turning to  the  steamer  we  found  all 
greatly  changed;  the  white  crew  was 
laid  off  and  the  steamer  was  swarming 
with  black  boys  who  had  been  taken  on 
to  perform  the  heavy  work  of  the  vessel 
so  long  as  she  should  be  in  the  hot  coun- 
try. In  the  morning  I  found  that  these 
black  boys  were  Krumen  from  Liberia; 
they  pointed  out  the  shores  of  their 
country  as  we  sailed  by  and  told  me  of 
their  people  and  their  life.  The  captain 
of  our  steamer  was  an  Englishman;  he 
took  great  satisfaction  in  telling  stories 
which  showed  his  contempt  for  the  little 
black  republic  and  its  rulers.  It  was  his 
custom  to  laugh  at  their  port  regula- 
tions, to  evade  their  customs  laws,  to 
insult  their  officers.  Months  later,  in 
returning  from  the  Kongo  Free  State, 
I  sat  at  table  next  to  a  ship's  officer  who 
was  never  tired  of  telling  of  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  great  scheme  of  Liberian 
exploitation;  matters  were  all  arranged 
for  Britain  to  gain  the  advantage  which 
the  wealth  of  Liberia  offers.  When  we 
reached  London,  I  found  the  windows 
of  book  stores  filled  with  Sir  Harry's 
great  work  upon  Liberia,  and  consider- 
able public  interest  in  the  subject. 

It  was  these  three  things  which  turned 
my  interest  toward  Liberia  and  led  me 
to  think  of  making  an  expedition  to  that 
country.  I  wanted  to  see  the  Kru  boys 
at  home;  I  wanted  to  see  just  how  much 
of  a  failure  the  black  republic  is;  I 
wanted  to  see  how  the  English  plans  of 
exploitation  worked  out.  It  was,  how- 
ever, several  years  before  I  was  able  to 
make  that  journey.  I  have  just  returned 
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and  found  much  more  of  interest  than  I 
anticipated. 

It  is  now  almost  one  hundred  years 
since  the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  established  and  sent  its  first  freed 
negro  settlers  to  the  West  Coast  of  Af- 
rica; it  is  almost  seventy  years  since,  in 
1847,  the  society  severed  its  relation 
with  the  colonists  and  urged  them  to 
establish  an  independent  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  have  no  right  to  take  any 
great  amount  of  credit  to  ourselves  for 
the  original  establishment;  it  was  less 
from  philanthropy  or  altruism  than 
from  selfishness  that  we  began  the  col- 
ony; it  was  because  we  did  not  want 
freed  blacks  living  among  white  Amer- 
icans that  we  sent  them  to  Africa. 
There  have  been  various  times  during 
the  period  of  Liberia's  history  when  we 
might  have  helped  her  greatly;  we  have 
never  quite  forgotten  our  obligations, 
but  we  have  never  done  all  that  we 
might  for  her  benefit  and  profit. 

It  is  not  fair  to  establish  a  direct 
comparison  between  Liberia  and  any 
European  colony  upon  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  not  just,  for  instance, 
to  take  Dakar  or  Freetown  and  compare 
them  with  Monrovia.  Senegal  and  Sierra 
Leone  have  had  great  advantages  which 
have  been  lacking  in  Liberia.  Those  colo- 
nies have  had  the  constant  aid  and  sym- 
pathy of  a  mother  country;  they  have 
been  developed  with  the  aid  of  vast  home 
capital;  they  have  had  the  protection  of 
well  organized  armies  against  internal 
foes  and  external  aggression;  they  have 
had  chosen  men  sent  out  as  governors 
who  have  given  them  advice,  encourage- 
ment, instruction.  Liberia  has  had  to 
stand  alone;  her  population  was  largely 
ignorant  persons,  despised,  recently  em- 
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erged  from  slavery;  she  has  had  no 
interest  of  a  mother  country;  she  has 
had  no  capital  with  which  to  push  devel- 
opment; she  has  had  no  means  of  pro- 
tection against  native  tribes  or  crowd- 
ing neighbors;  she  has  had  to  train 
governors  from  her  own  population, 
who  have  had  to  learn  the  business  of 
government'  thru  personal  experience. 
When  this  marked  difference  in  oppor- 
tunity and  material  is  realized,  the  won- 
der is  that  Liberia  has  been  able  to 
make  any  real  achievement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  the  direct  comparison  is 
most  unjust,  it  can  be  made  without 
serious  discredit  to  Liberia.  The  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  average  comfort,  the 
construction  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings in  Liberia,  falls  little  short  of  those 
in  Freetown,  if  at  all;  of  course,  when 
it  comes  to  public  enterprises — harbor 
improvements,  governmental  offices,  etc. 
■ — the  European  colony  has  notable  ad- 
vantage. In  reality,  Liberian  achieve- 
ment is  marvelous  in  the  face  of  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  country  has 
had  to  contend.  Far  from  being  a  dismal 
failure,  Liberia  has  proved  an  astonish- 
ing success.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
her  officers  have  been  pitted  against  the 
skilled  politicians  of  European  coun- 
tries; they  have  had  to  fight  in  diplo- 
matic warfare  with  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany.  The  wonder  is 
that  she  was  not  long  since  wiped  off 
the  map. 

In  1909,  a  commission  of  Liberians 
was  sent  to  beg  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  Thru  a  period  of  years 
she  had  lost  land,  first  to  Great  Britain, 
then  to  France,  both  of  which  own  ad- 
jacent territory;  her  commerce  had 
been  hampered  by  British  schemers  who 
desired  to  prevent  her  development  until 
they  themselves  should  control  its  re- 
sults; she  had  been  forced  twice  to  bor- 
row money  from  Great  Britain — and 
both  times  had  paid  heavily  for  scant 
accommodation.  Robbed  of  land,  crip- 
pled in  development,  heavily  in  debt  to  a 
pressing  creditor,  a  crisis  had  been 
reached  in  her  affairs.  The  United 
States  heard  the  appeal  and  answered ; 
a  commission  of  investigation  visited 
Liberia  and  made  a  definite  report,  ad- 
vising certain  lines  of  aid.  We  have  act- 
ed upon  some  of  their  recommendations. 


We  have  exprest  to  Great.  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  France  our  special  interest  in 
Liberian  affairs;  we  have  lent  her  col- 
ored officers  to  aid  in  training  a  native 
force;  we  have  come  to  her  financial  re- 
lief, paying  her  past  debts  and  taking 
over  the  administration  of  her  customs 
houses. 

The  population  of  Liberia  consists  of 
three  main  elements:  there  are  about 
12,000  civilized  and  Christian  blacks, 
descendants  of  American  freed  negroes, 
whom  we  may  call  Americo-Liberians, 
or  Liberians  proper;  there  are  perhaps 
30,000  coast  natives,  who  speak  English 
and  have  come  into  frequent  contact 
with  Liberians  and  the  outside  world; 
there  are  perhaps  one  million  "natives/' 
living  in  the  interior,  "bush  niggers," 
most  of  whom  speak  only  native  tongues 
and  are  pagan  in  religion.  The  Libe- 
rians live  in  a  few  settlements  near  the 
coast,  or  along  the  rivers,  a  few  miles 
inland.  The  natives  consist  of  a  score 
or  more  of  different  tribes,  living  in 
little  villages,  each  tribe  having  its  own 
language,     its    independent    chiefs,     its 
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characteristic  life  and  customs.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  says  that  the  interior 
of  Liberia  is  the  least  known  part  of 
Africa.  Many  of  these  native  tribes  still 
practice  cannibalism,  all  of  them  are 
polygamists,  and  domestic  slavery  exists 


ure  as  an  independent  nation  among  the 
world's  governments,  think  what  a  bur- 
den this  would  entail  upon  it.  Liberia 
elects  a  President,  Vice-President,  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives;  its  President 
has    a   cabinet,    each   member   with   his 
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among  them.  The  relation  between  them 
and  the  Liberians  proper  is  almost  nil. 
The  area  of  Liberia  even  now  is  larger 
than  the  State  of  Ohio  and  not  much 
less  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
were  to  take  the  town  of  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
and  divide  its  little  population  into 
about  a  dozen  towns  along  the  Ohio 
River,  and  were  then  to  sprinkle  the 
whole  State  of  Ohio  with  villages  of 
Indians,  totaling  one  million,  speaking  a 
score  of  different  dialects,  and  recogniz- 
ing no  control  except  that  of  their  local 
chiefs,  we  should  have  something  anal- 
ogous to  the  Liberian  situation.  If,  now, 
this  population  of  Bellaire  were  to  fig- 


own  department  of  government;  it 
maintains  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a 
bench  of  judges;  it  has  consuls,  some 
with  diplomatic  powers,  in  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Would  we  be  able 
in  any  town  of  12,000  people  in  the 
United  States  to  find  such  a  corps,  of 
men  of  competence?  As  a  nation,  with 
privileges  and  obligations,  Liberia  must 
not  only  maintain  this  national  govern- 
ment, but  it  must  keep  order  over  its 
whole  area  and  prevent  its  million  bush 
natives  from  troubling  its  neighbors.  It 
is  on  the  plea  that  Liberia  is  incapable 
of  maintaining  order  that  France  and 
Great  Britain   are  constantly  crowding 
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upon  her  frontiers;  it  is  a  fact  that  to 
prevent  aggression  from  outside  she 
must  maintain  order  within. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  neighborly 
aggression  has  ceased  because  we  spoke. 
New  boundary  questions  have  lately 
arisen,  both  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  were  get- 
ting ready  to  demand  a  new  slice  of 
territory.  One  of  the  crying  needs  of 
Liberia  is  to  have  a  native  frontier 
force,  well  drilled,  ready  to  protect  and 
maintain  order  at  her  boundary.  Such  a 
force  has  been  organized;  it  has  been  in 
existence  for  several  years;  just  at 
present  it  is  being  drilled  under  three 
young  colored  officers  whom  we  have 
sent  within  the  past  year  to  Monrovia — 
Major  Ballard,  Captain  Brown  and  Cap- 
tain Newton.  These  men  now  bear  com- 
missions from  the  Liberian  Government 
and  are  paid  by  it.  The  force  will  be  de- 
veloped to  600  soldiers ;  it  is  rather  easy 
to  collect  them;  they  come  from  many 
of  the  interior  tribes  and,  when  they  are 
enlisted,  know  no  English;  they  seem  to 
enjoy  the  life  of  soldiers  and  rapidly 
improve  until  in  their  conduct  and  drill- 
ing they  present  a  creditable  appear- 
ance. When  actually  disciplined,  so  that 
they  will  not  loot  or  cause  distress  when 
marching  thru  a  district  of  non-combat- 
ants, they  should  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  nation.  Unfortunately,  the  Libe- 
rian Government  is  frequently  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  the  pay  of  these  sol- 
diers falls  into  arrears.  There  is  always 
serious  danger  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  discontented  force  may 
arise  against  the  Government  and  cause 
difficulties. 

We  did  well  to  come  to  the  financial 
relief  of  Liberia,  but  we  did  badly  in 
the  details  of  our  method.  The  total 
debts  were  about  $1,300,000;  we  ar- 
ranged for  a  loan  to  her  of  $1,500,000; 
this  would  enable  her  to  pay  off  all  obli- 
gations, to  have  some  ready  funds  left 
over,  and  to  have  a  single,  friendly  cred- 
itor. Before  securing  this  loan  we  insist- 
ed upon  a  receivership.  It  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  for  us  to  have 
simply  appointed  a  receiver  "of  customs 
and  leave  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  his  hands,  as  we  did  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Had  we  done  so,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  other  nation  would  have  found 


fault;  if  any  nation  should  have  criti- 
cised the  action,  we  could  with  consis- 
tency insist  that  we  stand  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  Liberia  and  that  the  loan  is 
too  small  to  warrant  great  expense  in 
the  handling  of  the  business  connected 
with  it.  What  we  really  did  was  to  rec- 
ognize fictitious  interests  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  matter;  we  arranged  for  an 
international  receivership;  instead  of 
one  American  receiver  we  proposed  four 
receivers  —  American,  French,  English, 
German.  Inasmuch  as  the  impoverished 
Government  has  to  pay  handsome  sala- 
ries to  all  four,  the  plan  was  anything 
but  economical;  the  dangers  of  difficulty 
and  disagreement  between  the  members 
of  this  international  receivership  are 
considerable.  Surely  instead  of  inflicting 
an  expensive  and  complicated  interna- 
tional receivership  upon  the  country,  we 
should  have  arranged  for  an  economical, 
simple  national  receiver. 

There  is  no  question  that  Liberia  hai 
great  natural  wealth;  her  resources  are 
yet  almost  untouched;  she  is  the  only 
part  of  the  whole  West  Coast  where 
large  returns  are  certain  for  small  in- 
vestment. In  order  to  secure  her  wealth 
of  products,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  trails  be  opened  up  thru  the  inte- 
rior. Trails,  of  course,  already  exist,  but 
under  present  conditions  they  are  fre- 
quently intentionally  neglected;  little 
chiefs  do  not  want  too  easy  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  Liberia  is  to  advance,  that  the 
good  will  of  the  chiefs  shall  be  secured 
and  that  all  trails  shall  be  kept  open.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  produce  of  the 
forests  find  its  way  down  to  the  coast. 
Foot  trails,  of  course,  are  of  limited 
utility,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  im- 
proved they  should  become  actual  roads, 
presumably  to  be  themselves  developed 
in  time  into  roadbeds  for  light  rail- 
roads. It  is  only  by  the  improvement  of 
means  of  transportation  that  the  Libe- 
rian Government  can  hope  to  increase 
its  income,  which  comes  almost  entirely 
from  trade. 

For  the  present,  and  undoubtedly  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  chief  source  of 
income  for  the  country  must  be  by  trade 
in  natural  products,  collected  in  the  for- 
ests.  It  is  time,  however,  that  serious 
effort    should    be    made    to    develop   the 
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actual  agricultural  opportunities  of  Li- 
beria. With  a  rich  soil,  abundant  rain- 
fall, tropical  temperature,  vegetation 
flourishes.  Liberia  should  produce  vast 
quantities  of  rice,  corn,  cotton,  sugar, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, ginger,  coffee,  cocoa,  pineapples 
and  other  tropical  fruits.  There  is  no 
reason  why  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try cattle,  goats  and  sheep  should  not  be 
raised  in  quantities.  At  present,  a  very 
large  amount  of  foodstuffs  is  introduced 
from  the  outside  world;  fresh  meat  is  to 
be  had  only  when  steamers  pass;  rice, 
even — of  which  the  natives  raise  quan- 
tities— is  imported.  Formerly  consider- 
able coffee  was  exported;  the  coffee  tree 
grows  wild  and  is  probably  a  native  of 
the  country,  and  Liberian  coffee  has  a 
fair  reputation  in  the  foreign  market; 
at  present,  very  little  is  exported.  It  is 
curious  that  agriculture  has  never  been 
a  favorite  occupation  with  the  people. 
As  long  ago  as  1826  and  1827  the 
famous  agent  of  the  colony,  Jehudi  Ash- 
man, complained  bitterly  that  the  people 
all  desired  to  trade  instead  of  to  prac- 
tise hand  labor  and  develop  agriculture. 
It  is  certain  that  if  it  is  to  be  perma- 
nently prosperous,  Liberia  must  encour- 
age agricultural  pursuits.  It  was  natu- 
ral enough  that  freed  slaves  should  look 
upon  manual  trades  and  field  labor  as 
contemptible;  that  they  should  look 
upon  barter  and  trade  as  desirable.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  time  of  colonization 
it  was  easy  for  men  to  trade.  This  dis- 
like for  actual  labor  continues  to  the 
present  day;  it  is  possible  to  hire  bush 
natives  to  do  the  absolutely  necessary 
heavy  labor  very  cheaply.  In  Liberian 
houses  great  numbers  of  native  servants 
are  employed.  Trade  and  politics  absorb 
the  thought  and  time  of  the  best  men  in 
the  community.  It  is  going  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  place  agriculture  and  hand 
labor  upon  a  proper  footing,  but  it  must 
be  done  and  soon. 

We  must  not  expect  much  more  in  the 
direction  of  education  than  we  would 
find  in  our  own  country  in  towns  of  six 


or  seven  thousand  people.  There  are 
actually  not  many  schools  in  the  repub- 
lic. The  superintendent  of  education  is 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  present 
incumbent  is  a  native — a  Bassa.  He  has 
general  supervision  of  some  ninety-one 
schools,  in  which  number  night  schools 
and  mission  schools  are  included.  The 
highest  institution  of  public  education 
is  Liberia  College,  at  Monrovia.  It  has 
done  good  work  and  most  of  the  men  of 
prominence  in  the  Government  today 
are  graduates  from  it.  It  has,  however, 
little  more  than  the  teaching  force  and 
equipment  of  a  high  school  in  one  of  our 
smaller  towns.  It  needs  strengthening  in 
every  way.  New  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  country  among 
the  native  tribes,  and  special  schools  of 
agriculture  and  manual  training  are  a 
crying  need.  President  Howard,  in  his 
inaugural  address  in  1912,  recognized 
the  necessity  of  prompt  development  in 
education  and  agriculture.  Besides  Libe- 
ria College,  there  is  in  Monrovia  the 
College  of  West  Africa.  This  is  a  Meth- 
odist mission  school,  doing  an  excellent 
work  for  both  Liberian  and  native  stu- 
dents. There  are  also  important  Epis- 
copal schools  on  the  St.  Paul's  River, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Palmas. 

The  President  of  the  republic  was 
kind  enough  to  give  a  reception  in  my 
honor.  On  that  occasion  I  was  asked  to 
make  a  few  remarks  regarding  Liberia. 
I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  Liberia's 
greatest  asset  is  her  native  population. 
Twelve  thousand  people,  no  matter  how 
interested,  wise  and  industrious,  cannot 
possibly  carry  the  entire  burden.  If  Li- 
beria is  to  prosper  in  the  future,  it  can 
only  be  because  the  Liberians  secure  the 
hearty  cooperation  and  friendly  feelincr 
of  the  million  natives.  If  they  can  be 
shown  that  their  interests  and  devel- 
opment are  to  be  gained  only  thru 
friendship  to  and  recognition  of  the 
Government,  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  Liberia  may  be  secured  and  her  inde- 
pendence maintained. 

Chicago,  III. 


If  Every  Face  Were  Friendly 

By  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 

["Q"  has  so  long  been  the  sign  of  whimsical  narrative  and  keen  comment  that  introduction 
to  Sir  Arthur  would  be  impertinence,  but  our  readers  will  pardon  a  reminder  of  the  breadth  of 
achievement  which  includes  in  thirty-six  volumes  that  princely  anthology,  The  Oxford  Book  of 
Verse,    romance   and   short   stories,    poetry — and   parodies — and    criticism. — Editor.] 


It  actually  happens  to  most  of  us  when 
we  are  born,  and  for  some  time  after; 
but  this  must  be  simply  because  we  are 
weak.  Few  infants  are  beautiful,  still 
fewer  meritorious;  and  indeed  the 
friendliest  face  of  all  is  hers  whom  our 
own  exploit  has  just  afflicted  with  intol- 
erable pain.  To  some  of  us  again  it  will 
happen  when  we  die,  and  again  (I  sus- 
pect) because  we  are  helpless  and  noth- 
ing matters.  We  protest  against  the  first 
insult  with  a  feeble  wailing: 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee 
smiled. 

To  the  last  we  oppose  that  mask  of 
scorn,  calm,  set,  impassive,  which  even  a 
weakling  must  win  in  the  end — yea,  tho 
all  his  days  have  been  spent  in  truckling 
to  his  fellows.  In  the  interim  we  have 
one  job  to  do  in  the  world  and  he  to 
whom  every  face  is  friendly  may  be  sure 
that  he  is  shirking  it. 

When  this  question  was  posited,  I 
passed  it  on  to  Cynthia,  my  "dear  critic 
of  the  hearth."  "You,  of  all  men!"  she 
commented,  having  reason  only  too  dire 
to  know  my  instinct  for  lost  causes  and 
forsaken  beliefs — or  rather,  for  causes 
that  have  nothing  to  lose  and  beliefs  that 
still  await  the  compliment  of  betrayal. 
In  truth,  on  ninety-nine  points  out  of 
the  hundred  she  finds  me  a  dubious  hesi- 
tating Christian;  whereas  on  the  hun- 
dredth I  am  (to  her  equal  if  not  greater 
disappointment)  firm  as  a  rock.  The  rock 
stands  on  no  base  of  doctrine,  tho  I  drag 
in  doctrine  to  support  it  when  we  argue 
across  the  table.  I  have  an  incurable 
trick  of  liking  my  adversary. 

She,  always  practical,  demands  to 
know  if  I  agree  with  mine  adversary 
while  in  the  way  with  him;  and  then 
undoubtedly  she  may  score  a  point.  But 
I  yet  maintain  that  an  enemy  serves  you 
more  constantly  than  a  friend,  for  he 
seldom  disappoints.  It  is  good  sense,  if 
poor  rhyme,  that 

He  who  would  love  his  fellow  men 
Must  not  expect  too   much   of  them,. 


We  expect  too  much  of  friends,  too 
little  of  enemies ;  and  so  the  enemies  get 
more  than  their  share  of  chances.  Upon 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  an  obligation 
to  be  more  constant  in  amity  than  in 
hate,  especially  in  public  life.  "It  is  our 
business,"  says  Burke,  "to  cultivate 
friendships  and  to  incur  enmities;  to 
have  both  strong,  but  both  selected;  in 
the  one  to  be  placable,  in  the  other  im- 
movable." A  man  is  permitted  to  rest 
under  illusion  concerning  his  friends,  as 
woe  betide  him  if  he  do  not  cherish  a 
lifelong  illusion  concerning  his  wife. 
But  if  he  truly  desires  to  see  himself 
steadily  as  others  see  him,  as  a  help  to 
the  know  thyself  recommended  by  sages, 
let  him  keep  an  eye  on  his  enemies 
rather  than  any  looking-glass  which  re- 
flects him  in  his  favorite  postures.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  man  whose  hate  of  an- 
other man  went  deep  as  hell.  In  the  end 
he  could  endure  the  other  man  no  mo- 
ment longer:  so  he  killed  him  and 
buried  him  as  nearly  as  he  could  to  hell. 
But  the  corpse  was  no  sooner  out  of  the 
way  than  the  survivor  began  to  suffer 
from  a  loneliness,  which  turned  into  an 
unendurable  restlessness  and  drove  him 
at  length  to  visit  the  grave  and  disinter 
his  victim.  He  dug  lower,  in  the  end 
tossing  aside  his  spade  and  digging  with 
clawed  hands,  ghoulishly.  So  he  dug 
until,  laying  bare  a  face,  he  gazed  and 
recognized  it  for  his  own. 

Of  all  parables  known  to  me,  this  is 
about  the  truest.  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his — enemy,  and  is  sharpened 
and  shaped  by  it.  I  am  not  preaching 
that  in  public  life  a  man  shall  be  a  Pho- 
cion  or  a  Coriolanus.  Coriolanus  held  his 
fellow  creatures  in  a  scorn  which  (had 
he  possessed  logic)  stultified  all  service 
of  them.  He  was,  to  be  short,  a  mere 
monstrous  egoist.  I  think  better  of  Pho- 
cion  for  the  legacy  which,  when  his 
countrymen  put  him  to  death,  he  left  to 
his  son,  "Bid  him  never  revenge  the 
wrong  the  Athenians  do  me."  That  was 
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noble;  it  anticipated  practically  on  the 
lips  of  a  man  going  to  his  doom  a  truth 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  afterwards  ex- 
pressed at  leisure:  "The  best  kind  of 
revenge  is,  not  to  become  like  unto 
them."  Yet  I  am  sure  Phocion  was  vain 
and  wrong  when,  making  a  speech  which 
the  public  interrupted  with  applause,  he 
turned  to  a  friend  at  his  elbow  and 
asked,  "Have  I  said  anything  foolish  ?" 
If  he  so  despised  assent,  why  need  he 
have  made  any  speech  at  all?  Unless  a 
man  be  hopeful  of  some  power  to  per- 
suade I  cannot  conceive  what  business 
he  has,  or  can  think  he  has,  upon  a  plat- 
form. 

We  are  here,  as  I  suppose,  to  strive 
with  the  multitude;  not  to  be  its  slaves 
and  as  little  to  be  its  scorners;  to  per- 
suade it,  and  as  a  preliminary,  to  under- 
stand it;  to  understand  even  its  wrath, 
for  its  wrath  at  best  pays  us  the  compli- 
ment of  being  interested  in  us.  If  we 
believe  with  Ecclesiasticus,  that  no  man 
is  more  faithful  than  the  counsel  of  our 
own  heart,  that  "a  man's  mind  is  some- 
times wont  to  tell  him  more  than  seven 
watchmen  that  sit  above  in  a  high 
tower,"  and  if  we  have  the  pluck  to 
stand  by  that  belief,  we  may  likely 
enough  at  some  time  in  our  lives  find 
that  wrath  denouncing  us  as  enemies  of 
our  country  or  of  religion,  and  be  under 
the  bitter  necessity  of  learning,  with 
Ibsen's  Doctor  Stockmann,  that  the 
strongest  man  on  earth  is  he  who  stands 
alone.  How  terrible,  for  example,  was 
that  ordeal  of  a  nation's  hate  thru  which 
Bright  and  Cobden  past  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  how 
gloriously  they  stood  it!  Recall  Bright's 
letter,  written  in  the  worst  of  it,  to  a 
mayor  of  Manchester  who  had  invited 
him  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  Patri- 
otic Fund: 

You  must  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  go  with 
you:  I  will  have  no  part  in  this  terrible 
crime.  My  hands  shall  be  unstained  with  the 
blood  that  is  being  shed.  The  necessity  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  office  may  influ- 
ence an  Administration;  delusions  may  mis- 
lead a  people;  Vattel.may  afford  you  a  law 
and  a  defense.  But  no  respect  for  men  who 
form  a  Government,  no  regard  I  have  for 
going  with  the  stream,  and  no  fear  of  being 
deemed  wanting  in  patriotism,  shall  influ- 
ence me  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  in  my 
conscience  I  believe  to  be  as  criminal  before 
God  as  it  is  destructive  of  the  true  interest 
of  my  country. 


There  are  cranks  in  this  world,  some 
of  whom  seem  to  shape  their  actions 
with  an  eye  on  posterity.  There  are  even 
stranger  cranks — and  I  think  Phocion 
was  one — who  would  seem  to  posture  for 
the  approval  of  antiquity.  But  the  above 
letter  of  Bright's  has  no  sly  glance  for- 
ward, or  backward,  or  upward  at  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  of  that  date,  the  na- 
tion's watchmen  seated  above  in  the 
high  tower ;  but  inward,  upon  the  counsel 
of  his  own  heart,  and  to  be  fired  by  the 
pride  of  his  own  manliness.  A  "little 
touch  of  something  like  pride,"  says  an 
old  seventeenth  century  writer,  "is  seat- 
ed in  the  true  sense  of  a  man's  own 
greatness,  without  which  his  humility 
and  modesty  would  be  contemptible  vir- 
tues!" 

Indeed,  a  man  has  in  the  end  less  to 
fear  from  this  wrath  of  the  public  than 
from  the  smiles  of  a  world  that  would 
allure  him  to  be  one  with  it  and  one  at 
the  same  time  with  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.  When  the  powerful  change  their 
face  and  flatter  us,  that  is  the  time  to 
beware.  There  lies  the  crisis,  to  main- 
tain good  manners  and  yet  keep  up  the 
combat.  "It  is  easy,"  says  Emerson,  "to 
live  after  the  world's  opinion;  it  is  easy 
in  solitude  to  live  after  one's  own;  but 
the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness 
the  independence  of  solitude." 

Yet  I  suppose  we  all  have  a  longing  to 
end  well  beloved.  But  a  few  of  us  can 
hope  for  any  continuance  of  fame;  and 
as  the  poorest  look  forward  to  something 
of  a  funeral,  so  the  mass  of  the  better- 
to-do  hanker  for  a  handful  at  least  of 
genuine  mourners : 

All  I  can 
My  worldly  strife  shall  be 
They  one  day  say  of  me, 
"He  died  a  good  old  man." 

The  shortest  way  to  this  would  seem 
to  be  by  living  bravely,  loving  where  we 
can,  dealing  courteously,  endeavoring  to 
give  our  adversaries  credit  for  good  in- 
tentions. No  one — if  men  were  frank — 
can  give  us  sixpenny  worth  of  informa- 
tion concerning  any  other  world  we  may 
inhabit;  but  there's  a  pleasure  in  leav- 
ing a  name  to  call  up,  when  men  happen 
to  remember  it,  a  certain  light  in  the 
eyes  and  the  impulsive  words,  "I  wish 
you  had  known  him!" 

The  Haven,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 


A  Dramatist  Who  Means  Something 

A  Review  of  Brieux's  Latest  Play  and  a  Sketch  of  His  Life  Work 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.D. 


It  is  at  first  thought  curious  that 
Brieux  should  have  acquired  such  a  high 
reputation  outside  his  own  country; 
should,  in  fact,  have  been  more  highly 
esteemed  elsewhere  than  in  France. 
The  plots  of  his  dramas  usually  turn 
upon  some  point  of  French  law  or  cus- 
tom quite  inapplicable,  and  therefore  not 
altogether  comprehensible  to  other  peo- 
ple. But  Brieux 
is  more  read  to- 
day in  England 
and  America  than 
any  other  of  the 
living  French  play- 
wrights except,  of 
course,  Maeter- 
linck and  Rostand, 
who  live  in  an 
imaginary  world. 
Yet  Ibsen's  plays 
were  as  narrowly 
Norwegian  in 
their  setting  as 
Brieux's  are 
French,  and  that 
did  not  interfere 
with  their  univer- 
sality. Perhaps 
even  it  was  the 
cause  of  it.  Per- 
haps if  a  man  de- 
scribes his  own 
neighbors  with 
real  accuracy  he 
will  be  found  to 
be  describing  foreigners  with  real  ac 
curacy.  For  it  seems  that  sinking  a 
shaft  deep  enough  in  the  social  strata 
of  any  part  of  the  world  he  will  strike 
the  same  rock  bottom  of  a  common  hu- 
manity. Countries  differ  only  in  their 
surface  sedimentation. 

Then,  too,  Brieux  has  the  advantage 
of  living  in  France,  the  land  where 
things  happen  earliest.  French  clocks 
are  always  a  little  ahead  of  time.  French 
legislators  are  often  called  upon  to  deal 
.first  with  new  problems,  with  social,  po- 
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litical  and  industrial  difficulties  which  in 
other  countries  do  not  become  serious  un- 
til some  years  later;  for  example,  the  reg- 
ulation of  automobiles  and  aeroplanes, 
the  prevention  of  race  suicide  and  sabot- 
age. So  it  happens  that  many  of  Brieux's 
plays  written  years  ago  are  on]y  begin- 
ning to  have  timeliness  in  America. 
But     in     the     feministic     movement 

France  is  back- 
ward, so  the  play 
which  Brieux  has 
put  upon  the 
Parisian  stage 
this  winter  deals 
with  a  problem 
that  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with, 
tho  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have 
solved  it.  To 
translate  La  Fern- 
me  seule*  as  "The 
Lonely  Woman," 
as  has  been  done, 
is  an  absurdity. 
It  makes  the  titl? 
contradict  the  the- 
sis. The  main 
point  to  the  play 
is  that  the  hero- 
ine, tho  alone  in 
the  world,  is  not 
lonely,  but  quite 
capable  of  takirg 
care  of  herself, 
thank  you.  There  is  really  no  necessity 
for  translating  the  title  at  a*l,  for  we 
long  ago  borrowed  the  phrase  from  the 
French,  and  our  lawyers  still  use  it  in 
its  old  form,  feme  sole,  with  the  identi- 
cal significance  of  a  self-supporting 
woman. 

But  a  good  translation  of  the  title 
into  English — or  at  least  into  American 
—would  be  "The  Bachelor  Maid,"  for 
Therese  is,   by  character  and  situation. 

*La    Femnu      ■    I     and    the   other    playa    <»f    Brieux 

are    piif>lislinl    tiv     1'.     V.    Stock,    Paris,    at    ."■    fi\,    F>   c. 
v:\ch 
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much  the  sort  of  young  woman  we  call 
by  that  name.  Tho  left  an  orphan  she 
has  means  and  is  well  brought  up  and 
educated,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  she  is  about  to  marry  happily, 
when  a  rascally  attorney  absconds  with 
her  fortune.  Of  course  this  breaks  off 
the  match,  for  her  fiance  cannot  afford  to 
marry  without  a  dot.  Her  guardian,  who 
has  also  lost  his  money  and  must  go  to 
work  in  a  provincial  town,  offers  to  keep 
her  in  his  family  and  to  get  her  mar- 
ried if  somebody  can  be  found  to  take 
her,  but  she  refuses  to  be  a  burden  and 
shocks  everybody  by  announcing  her  de- 
termination to  earn  her  own  living. 

She  has  reason  to  think  that  she  can 
do  this  easily,  for  the  articles  she  has 
contributed  to  a  feminist  magazine  have 
been  welcomed  and  well  paid  for,  and  her 
portrait  has  been  featured  on  the  cover. 
But  when  she  applies  for  a  position  on 
the  periodical  she  learns  that  she  is  not 
worth  so  much  as  when  she  was  a  soci- 
ety lady.  However,  she  does  get  work  at 
sweatshop  wages  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  a  newly  founded  journal,  The  Free 
Woman,  where  her  experiences  are  most 
amusing  and  disillusionizing.  Brieux 
with  his  usual  impartiality  gives  all 
types  of  workers  in  the  cause  of  femin- 
ism— the  saintly,  the  sensational,  the 
sensible  and  the  selfish.  The  first  part  of 
the  magazine  is  devoted  to  serious  arti- 
cles, the  rest  to  fiction,  the  beauty  page, 
"Chats  with  the  Doctor,"  fashion  notes, 
and  exchange  of  experiences  and  house- 
hold hints  between  real  and  suppositious 
subscribers.  Most  of  the  departmental 
editors  are  women,  but  use  masculine 
pseudonyms,  because,  as  is  explained,  "it 
inspires  more  confidence  in  dealing  with 
serious  things."  One  woman's  name, 
however,  appears  on  the  title  page,  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Renneville,  who  has 
charge  of  the  fashion  page,  but  never- 
theless is  a  man,  the  publisher.  A  scrap 
of  the  dialog  will  show  how  the  period- 
ical is  conducted.  The  editor,  Madame 
Nerisse,  comes  into  the  office  to  suggest 
an  article  to  one  of  her  staff,  Caroline 
Legrard: 

Madame  Nerisse:  Ah,  good  morning, 
Legrand.  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about 
an  idea  that  has  just  come  to  me.  I  am 
thinking  of  starting  in  The  Free  Woman 
a  campaign  for  the  organization  of  a  league 
of  fashionable  women     .     .     . 


Caroline  Legrand:  And  others? 

Madame  Nerisse:  Fashionable  women 
and  others  who  will  promise  never  to  wear 
on  their  hats  ornaments  made  of  the  wings 
or  of  the  whole  bodies  of  little  birds,  as  a 
protest  against  the  massacre  of  these  lovely 
creatures. 

Caroline  Legrand:  So  it  is  no  longer 
The  Free  Woman  but  "the  free  bird"? 

Madame  Nerisse:  What  do  you  mean? 

Caroline  Legrand:  You  should  rather 
form  a  league  to  abolish  the  whole  hat  as  a 
protest  against  the  misery  of  the  women 
who  have  sewed  the  straw  at  the  cheapest 
rate  or  woven  the  ribbons  for  a  starvation 
wage.  As  for  me  I  will  become  soft-hearted 
over  the  fate  of  the  sparrows  when  there 
is  no  longer  reason  to  weep  over  that  of  the 
working  girls. 

Madame  Nerisse:  That's  it!  There's  your 
article ! 

Caroline  Legrand:  Good  gracious! 

Madame  Nerisse:  In  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  deputy  (it  is  better  to  make  it  a 
man  since  we  are  going  to  put  him  in  the 
wrong)  who  wants  to  found  the  league  in 
question.  Then  clinch  it  with  your  phrase 
about  the  sparrows.  Do  you  see? 

Caroline  Legrand:  All  right.  Any  way 
you  are  not  obstinate  about  sticking  to  your 
opinions.  So  much  the  better  when  they  are 
bad.  Hand  me  some  paper. 

But  Therese  is  forced  to  leave  the 
woman's  journal  because  of  the  jealousy 
of  Madame  Nerisse,  and  finds  out  by 
bitter  experience  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
girl  to  earn  a  decent  living  in  Paris.  Met 
with  injustice  and  insult  on  every  hand, 
she  comes  to  realize  that  women  must 
combine  together  in  self  defense.  She 
organizes  a  woman's  workroom  in  a  pro- 
vincial bookbindery  and  manages  it  so 
successfully  that  Vincent,  one  of  the 
men  in  the  shop,  asks  her  to  take  in  his 
wife.  Their  conversation  covers  many 
sides  of  the  auestion  of  women's  work 
in  factories.  But  I  can  only  quote  it  in 
abbreviated  form: 

Therese:  No.  I  want  those  who  have 
need  to  work  or  who  are  not  needed  at  home. 

Vincent:  You  are  quite  right,  but  I  don't 
ask  you  to  pay  my  wife  much.  Not  a  man's 
wage,  of  course. 

Therese:  Why  not,  if  she  does  the  same 
work? 

Vincent:   Because   she's  only  a  woman. 

Therese:  But  you  earn  good  wages  here. 
You  can  live  without  forcing  your  wife  to 
work. 

Vincent:  Well,  what  little  she  earns  will 
pav  for  my  tobacco  anyway. 

Therese:  You  don't  smoke  that  much, 
come  now!     .     .     . 

Vincent:  But  besides  I  want  to  buy  a 
bicycle. 
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Therese:  What  for?  You  live  only  five 
minutes'  walk  from  here. 

Vincent:  So  I  can  take  a  spin  on  Sun- 
days. 

Therese:  There's  another  thing  you've 
not  thought  of.  You  have  two  little  children, 
who  will  take  care  of  them  if  your  wife 
goes  into  the  factory? 

Vincent:  Don't  let  that  worry  you.  She 
can  take  them  to  the  creche  in  the  morning 
dirty  and  get  them  back  in  the  evening  all 
cleaned  up. 

Therese:  And  supper,  who  will  get  that? 

Vincent:  My  wife,  when  she  gets  back 
from  work. 

Therese:  While  you  take  a  drink. 

Vincent:  Yes.  I  will  give  her  all  the  time 
she  needs. 

Therese:  Who  will  do  your  mending? 

Vincent:  My  wife. 

Therese:  When? 

Vincent:  On  Sunday. 

Therese:  While  you  are  taking  your 
bicycle  ride? 

Vincent:  Yes,  it  will  be  a  pastime  for 
her.  And  in  the  evening  I  will  take  her  out 
to  watch  me  play  billiards. 

But  somehow  the  arrangement  so 
naively  proposed  fails  to  satisfy  The- 
rese, and  Vincent,  angered  by  her  re- 
fusal to  admit  his  wife,  threatens  her 
with  the  power  of  the  union.  Not  in 
vain,  for  a  telephone  message  from  the 
syndicalist  headquarters  in  Paris  orders 
the  expulsion  of  the  women,  and  when 
the  manager  determines  to  stand  by  the 
weaker  sex,  sabotage  is  resorted  to  and 
the  shop  is  wrecked.  The  play  closes  with 
Therese  standing  amid  the  turmoil,  de- 
feated but  defiant,  planning  to  renew  the 
conflict  with  better  organized  forces: 

Therese:  There  is  nothing  left  in  the 
shop  but  weeping  women.  Well,  I  give  way. 
.  .  .  I  will  take  the  evening  train  for 
Paris.  But  your  workingmen  needn't  rejoice 
over  it.  In  this  new  war  of  sexes  it  is  they, 
the  men,  who  will  be  beaten,  for  women 
work  cheaper  because  they  have  no  need  of 
extra  pay  to  spend  in  the  saloon.  And  it 
won't  be  only  the  workingmen  who  will  get 
beaten.  .  .  .  The  young  men  who  are 
afraid  to  marry  girls  without  dowry  will 
later  find  their  path  blocked  by  these  un- 
fortunate women  whom  they  have  compelled 
to  go  to  work.  You  must  choose  your  side. 
New  times  have  come.  In  every  land,  in 
cities  and  in  country,  among  the  laboring 
classes  and  the  poor,  in  every  home  desert- 
ed for  the  saloon  or  left  unfilled  by  men 
without  the  courage  to  marry,  there  will 
arise  a  woman  who  will  abandon  the  house- 
hold and  come  to  seat  herself  by  your  side 
in  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  office,  and  the 
counting  room.  You  have  not  wanted  her 
as  your  homemaker,  she  will  not  consent 
to  be  your  mistress,  so  she  will  become  the 


working     woman,     your      competitor — and 
your  victorious  competitor.  Adieu. 

This  may  serve  to  show  how  Eugene 
Brieux  uses  the  theater  to  enforce  a 
lesson.  Born  in  Paris  in  1858,  of  poor 
parents,  he  was  thirty-four  years  old  be- 
fore he  gained  a  hearing  on  the  French 
stage  with  Blanchette,  a  play  dealing 
with  the  education  of  working  girls. 
Now  he  is  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  Member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. Yet  he  has  never  been  popular.  The 
average  theater-goer  prefers  fictitious 
woes  to  real  ones,  and  particularly 
dislikes  having  any  responsibility  for 
them  thrust  upon  him.  He  wants  to 
maintain  the  spectator  attitude  toward 
life  and  regard  all  the  world  as  a  stage. 
But  Brieux  in  his  two  dozen  plays  has 
taken  up  one  by  one  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  his  time  and  country  and  han- 
dled them  without  gloves;  political  cor- 
ruption in  L'Engrenage,  fashionable 
charity  in  Les  Bienfacteurs,  racetrack 
gambling  in  Le  Resultat  des  Courses, 
the  dowry  system  in  Des  Trots  Filles  de 
M.  Dupont,  the  nurse  system  in  Les 
Remplagantes,  race  suicide  in  Maternite. 
He  has  muckraked  the  professions  one 
by  one,  the  lawyers  in  La  Robe  Rouge 
and  the  doctors  in  L' Evasion.  This  last 
begins  with  the  following  amusing  con- 
versation between  a  famous  doctor  and 
his  hospital  assistant: 

Doctor:  Is  there  something  you  wanted 
to  ask  me  about? 

Assistant:  Yes,  doctor.  A  patient  who 
does  not  improve. 

Doctor:  That  will  happen! 

Assistant:  Of  course,  but — lie  wants  to 
go  to  Lourdes. 

Doctor:  Let  him  go. 

Assistant  :  But  think !  What  if  he  should 
be  cured. 

Doctor:  You  can  always  find  some  scien- 
tific explanation. 

Assistant:  A  suggestion? 

Doctor:  Certainly.  That  accounts  for 
everything.  Anything  else? 

Assistant:  Yes.  No.  4  remains  in  the 
same  state. 

Doctor:  Have  you  tried  everything? 

Assistant:  Everything. 

Doctor:  Even  doing  nothing? 

Assistant:  Even  doing  nothing.  None  of 
us  can  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 

Doctor:  We  will  find  out  at  the  autopsy. 
We  must  wait. 

Assistant:  Meanwhile  stopping  all  treat- 
ment. 

Doctor:  No.  One  ought  never  to  give  the 
impression  of  not  taking  an   interest  in   a 
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patient.  That  would  be  a  mistake.  A  regret- 
able  mistake.  Do  something,  no  matter 
what. 

In  contrast  to  these  fashionable  physi- 
cians Brieux  presents  the  old  school 
country  doctor,  who  in  talking  to  his 
distinguisht  colleagues  says: 

I  am  proud  of  being  a  physician.  I  ex- 
perience the  greatest  pleasure  when  after 
entering  a  sick  chamber  and  finding  every- 
body in  tears  I  go  out  of  it  leaving  patient 
and  relatives  with  a  little  hope.  For,  you 
know,  the  doctor  rarely  cures,  often  relieves 
but  always  consoles.  As  for  gratitude — 
well,  I  divide  patients  into  two  classes:  first 
those  I  treat  gratuitously  for  the  pleasure 
it  gives  me,  and,  second,  those  who  pay  me. 
If  in  addition  I  claimed  thanks  from  either 
class,  it  would  be  like  asking  to  be  paid 
twice. 

In  America  attention  has  recently 
been  drawn  to  Brieux  by  the  use  of  his 
play,  Les  Avaries  (Damaged  Goods)  as 
a  weapon  in  the  energetic  campaign  now 
being  waged  in  several  States  against 
White  Slavery  and  the  Blacker  Plague.1 
Les  Avaries,  when  it  was  first  presented 
in  1901,  shocked  all  Paris,  less  appar- 
ently because  of  its  disgusting  subject 
than  because  of  its  stern  condemnation 
of  the  double  standard  of  morality.  It 
was  at  first  prohibited  in  France  by  the 
censor,  and  in  England  it  is  still  under 
the  ban.  Probably  the  police  who  con- 
stitute our  censors  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  produced  publicly  in  any  American 
city.  But  a  subscription  performance 
was  given  in  New  York  on  March  14, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  to  an  audience  very 
different  but  even  more  distinguisht 
than  usually  attends  a  "first  night,"  for 
the  Fulton  Theater  was  packed  with 
physicians,  settlement  workers,  eugen- 
ists,  philanthropists,  authors,  suffra- 
gists,  ministers  and  university  profes- 
sors, about  equal  numbers  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  play  was  introduced  by 
the  reading  of  Shaw's  preface  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah.  The  leading  roles  were  taken 
by  Richard  Bennett  (well  known  as  Bar- 
rie's  "Little  Minister"),  Wilton  Lackaye 
and  Grace  Elliston,  and  altho  there  had 

1Three  Flays  by  Brieux,  publisht  by  Brentano's, 
New  York,  at  $1.50,  contains  Maternity,  The  Three 
Daughters  -of  M.  Dupont  and  Damaged  Goods,  with 
a  preface  by  Bernard  Shaw.  A  cheap  edilion  (25 
cents)  of  Damaged  Goods  is  issued  for  propaganda 
purposes  by  the  Society  for  Social  Hygiene,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  by  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews, 
New    York. 


been  little  opportunity  for  rehearsal  the 
presentation  was  very  effective;  much 
more  impressive  as  an  object  lesson  on 
the  stage  than  in  the  mere  reading.1 
Except  for  the  fact  that  it  deals  frankly 
with  tabooed  topics  the  play  is  not  ob- 
jectionable in  language  or  scenes.  What- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  propriety 
or  advisability  of  discussing  such  a 
theme  upon  the  stage,  there  is  some- 
thing absurd  and  more  than  absurd  in 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  plays  are  be- 
ing given  depicting  in  glowing  colors 
the  joys  of  licentiousness,  and  yet  the 
one  play  which  shows  its  dangers  is  pro- 
hibited. Those  who  are  promoting  the 
movement  intend  to  give  Damaged 
Goods  at  Washington  before  a  congres- 
sional audience,  and  perhaps  also  at  the 
State  capitals  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. For  this  purpose  the  drama  is  espe- 
cially adapted,  as  the  last  act  is  nothing 
more  than  a  lesson  to  legislators,  tho 
Brieux  is  not  one  who  believes  that 
social  evils  are  to  be  cured  by  laws  and 
yet  more  laws.  He  believes  that  most  of 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  ignorance  and 
urges  education,  public  enlightenment 
and  franker  recognition  of  existing  con- 
ditions. All  this  may  be  needed,  but  still 
we  may  well  doubt  its  effectiveness  as  a 
remedy.  The  drunken  Helot  argument  is 
not  a  strong  one,  and  those  who  lead  a 
vicious  life  know  more  about  its  risks 
than  any  teacher  or  preacher  could  tell 
them.  Brieux  also  urges  the  requirement 
of  health  certificates  for  marriage,  such 
as  many  clergymen  now  insist  upon2  and 
which  doubtless  will  be  made  compulsory 
before  long  in  many  of  our  States. 

Brieux  paints  in  black  colors  yet  is  no 
fanatic;  in  fact,  he  will  be  criticised  by 
many  as  being  too  tolerant  of  human 
weakness.  The  conditions  of  society  and 
the  moral  standards  of  France  are  so 
different  from  those  of  America  that  his 
point  of  view  and  his  proposals  for  re- 
form will  not  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, but  it  is  encouraging  to  find  a 
dramatist  who  realizes  the  importance 
of  being  earnest  and  who  uses  his  art  in 
defense  of  virtue  instead  of  its  destruc- 
tion. 

New  York  City. 


-See  the  article  on  Practical  Eugenics  by  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon  in  The  Independent,  August  8. 
1912. 


The  Folk  Ahead 


A  Forecast  of  Fine  Weather  from  a  Veteran  Optimist 

By  E.  P.  Powell 


I  like  this  way  of  slowly  sliding  down 
into  the  arms  of  the  year;  then  lying 
close  to  her  heart  a  little  while,  while  the 
violets ,  have  time  to  blossom  before  we 
get  at  the  tapping  of  the  maple  trees  and 
the  ripping  of  the  sod  for  seed  time. 
The  same  months  and  the  same  weeks 
and  days  come  round  and  round,  and  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  if  we  were 
in  any  way  unhitched  from  the  past.  We 
have  in  our  life  history  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  years,  at  least,  woven  well 
into  our  bones  and  brains.  All  these 
years  had  no  record  except  in  our  evolu- 
tion, not  until  a  few  thousand  years  ago, 
when  words  were  invented  and  manu- 
scripts began  to  be  written.  Yet  the 
record  was  just  as  well  kept  as  if  Hero- 
dotus had  begun  to  write  history  thou- 
sands of  years  sooner  than  he  did.  After 
all,  there  is  only  one  great  and  ever 
living  fact,  and  that  is  evolution,  the 
fact  that  we  have  always  been  going 
ahead;  and  that  as  for  man  there  is  but 
one  great  human  faculty  being  evolved, 
that  of  foreknowing  and  foreseeing  what 
is  to  come  about.  The  best  definition  of 
the  human  being  is  Nature's  tally. 

There  is  no  mistake  greater  than  to 
suppose  that  all  prophecy  belonged  to  a 
handful  of  our  gifted  ancestors.  Evolu- 
tion is  making  a  prophet  of  every  one  of 
us.  Mothers  get  very  previsionary,  and 
fathers  anticipative.  They  do  not  know 
the  little  events  ahead,  but  their  exper- 
ience enables  them  to  sum  up  what  be- 
comes sorrow  or  happiness  for  their 
boys.  What  is  school  for,  but  to  learn  to 
heed  the  wise  that  have  gone  before  us? 
The  Chinese  were  not  all  wrong  in  teach- 
ing nothing  but  Confucius;  he  was  the 
summary  of  the  Chinese  calendar.  Even 
black  Jim  foretells  me  the  weather,  with 
delicious  conceit;  his  instincts  recogniz- 
ing prophecy  as  the  supreme  human 
power.  If  he  would  really  set  his  wits 
into  correlation  with  his  hands,  he  could 
foretell  a  great  many  things  more  cor- 
rectly than  he  can  foresee  the  weather. 

If  you  study  history  you  will  find  that 


all  great  events  have  come  about  in  just 
this  way,  that  people  were  first  forced  to 
foresee,  and  then  to  work  out  the  future. 
The  trouble  has  always  been  to  pick  out 
the  truth-tellers.  The  people  found  it 
necessary  to  kill  "false  prophets,"  those 
who  handled  data  unfaithfully.  Our  Civil 
War  came  from  a  crop  of  false  prophets. 
I  remember  a  few  years  ago  hearing 
Wendell  Phillips  assert  that  ten  years 
from  that  date,  the  four  greatest  names 
in  American  history  would  be  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  and  the  fourth  I  do  not  remem- 
ber; it  might  have  been  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Gladstone  was  an  able  prophet,  and 
very  fond  of  prophesying.  In  the  days 
of  very  high  tariffs  he  foretold  some- 
thing very  much  like  the  popular  senti- 
ment and  political  will  of  our  present 
generation.  Cavour  told  national  for- 
tunes like  a  gipsy  girl.  It  has  been  the 
fate  of  Europe  to  work  out  civic  prob- 
lems as  he  forestated  them.  It  was  a 
great  group  of  prophets  that  we  had  at 
the  beginning  of  our  republic.  I  should 
like  to  see  Hamilton  rise  from  the  grave 
in  this  present  flush  of  democracy.  Even 
Jefferson  would  be  staggered  if  told  that 
China  had  burst  its  political  chrysalis. 
He  foresaw  two  American  republics, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  war  like  that 
in  the  Balkans  will  set  all  tongues  wag- 
ging about  the  future.- If  Napoleon  were 
alive  now  he  would  probably  be  chair- 
man of  the  Hague  Conference.  To  go 
farther  back,  I  think  that  we  shall  find 
that  the  real  difference  between  our 
Aryans  and  other  races  was  that  they 
tolerated  looking  forward.  I  am  afraid 
the  Jews  stoned  some  very  good  men  as 
liars,  yet  they  foresaw  a  Jesus,  long  be- 
fore they  got  him.  That  was  worth  the 
while;  and  Lot's  wife  settled  the  proper 
fate  of  the  backward-lookers  very  justly. 
So  it  was  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  Puri- 
tans there  was  a  Washington  and  a  Lin- 
coln, at  least  two  hundred  years  before 
they  were  born. 
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All  this  while  am  I  writing  an  apology 
for  thinking  myself  to  be  a  prophet?  I 
am  much  more  concerned  to  know  just 
the  right  proportion  of  looking  back  and 
of  looking  ahead  that  belongs  to  an 
honest  thinker.  The  argument  is  not  all 
on  one  side.  The  Bible  writer  who  tells 
us  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun" 
had  much  to  confirm  him.  Jefferson  was 
as  much  of  a  low  tariff  man  as  Wilson, 
one  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  also  a 
State  University  man,  himself  creating 
the  first  that  existed,  and  in  that  same 
University  of  Michigan  women  could  be 
instructors.  That  was  in  1817.  He  ad- 
vocated a  single  term  for  the  Presidency, 
and  a  longer  one;  but  as  for  the 
Cabinet's  being  represented  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  I  think  that  must  be  set 
down  to  Mr.  Wilson — only  he  is  follow- 
ing our  folk  in  old  England,  where  any 
measure  may  be  advocated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment openly  in  Parliament.  Some 
men,  good  prophets,  live  one  hundred 
years  ahead  of  themselves. 

Most  of  the  world,  after  all,  is  new; 
and  then  again,  most  of  it  after  all  is 
old.  Progress  comes  in  a  zig-zag  way; 
and  measures  after  going  to  sleep  for  an 
incubating  period,  are  revived  to  be  em- 
bodied in  actual  civic  or  religious  life.  I 
got  a  letter  the  other  day  asking  if  I 
favored  woman's  suffrage.  Bless  the 
dear  souls !  the  secretaries  and  the  presi- 
dents! Not  one  of  them  had  been 
thought  of  when  I  was  shaking  hands  in 
my  pulpit  with  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Mrs.  Liver- 
more,  and  a  lot  more  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  forgotten.  Turn  which  way  you 
please,  however,  and  I  challenge  you  to 
prove  that  betterment  cannot  be  marked 
down  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  time 
as  God's  will  and  Nature's  achievement. 
You  cannot  write  history  from  any  other 
viewpoint. 

The  whole  world  could  not  have  sus- 
tained over  fifty  millions  of  people  dur- 
ing the  shepherd  era;  and  now  the  dear 
old  Mother  manages  to  feed  a  family  of 
sixteen  hundred  millions.  Indian  corn 
was  not  eaten  except  by  Indians  until 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  this  year  we 
have  in  the  fields  of  America  three 
hundred  billions  of  bushels,  a  good  deal 
more  than  enough  to  feed  all  the  people 
on  the  globe  a  few  thousand  years  ago. 


And  yet  we  have  only  about  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  prophets 
tell  us  that  we  shall  yet  have  one  hun- 
dred, or  more.  We  are  seeing  the  day  of 
one  thousand  billions  of  bushels  of  corn 
and  five  thousand  millions  of  people,  and 
are  getting  ready  for  it. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  learn  that  noth- 
ing is  perfect,  and  least  of  all  man;  nor 
is  it  at  all  impudence  to  undertake  to 
make  the  world  over.  The  worker  with 
God,  the  helper  in  the  great  home  life, 
that  takes  in  all  foods  and  fruits  and 
motors,  and  character  and  morals  as 
well,  is  needfully  not  only  a  forward- 
looker,  but  an  upward-looker.  Every 
year,  as  a  child  of  God,  he  learns  to  ex- 
pect new  adjustments,  and  to  see  what- 
ever was,  made  better  than  it  was  orig- 
inally. The  wild  woods  become  benefi- 
cent; weeds  turn  into  edible  plants; 
good  things  become  twice  as  good;  beau- 
tiful things  twice  as  beautiful;  and  so 
it  is  that  God  and  man  are  gradually 
getting  to  know  each  other  by  working 
together.  Can  you  imagine  the  breadth 
of  the  problem  that  proposes  to  banish 
from  the  earth  everything  inferior? 

Our  experiment  stations  are  undertak- 
ing to  rid  us  of  low  grade  cattle,  that  do 
not  pay  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  his 
feed.  Others  are  attacking  ticks  and  flies 
and  other  insects  that  deal  out  death  in 
our  herds;  while  others  tell  us  that 
wheat  must  yield  and  shall  yield  three 
times  the  present  average  of  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  mastery  of  manhood  is 
demonstrated.  There  are  over  fifty  great 
organic  bodies  whose  sole  object  is  to 
make  the  years  worth  the  while  and  stuff 
the  months  with  progress.  All  of  these 
have  their  clearing  house  of  evolution  in 
the  central  department  at  Washington — 
the  House  of  American  Prophets.  The 
American  world  is  organizing  to  foresee, 
foretell  and  then  achieve. 

So  you  see,  as  we  check  off  the  years, 
each  one  identified  by  its  own  prophetic 
fulfilments,  it  is  not  an  assumption  to 
ask,  "Who  is  he  that  will  tread  the  earth 
by  and  by,  say  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  from  now?"  I  do  not  care  so  much 
what  is  to  be  our  food,  or  our  locomo- 
tion, or  our  religion;  for  I  know  that  all 
of  these  will  have  to  be  in  close  correla- 
tion to  the  man  himself.  With  all  the 
rest  of  progress  we  have  the  germ  of  a 
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new  sort  of  manhood  in  the  social  in- 
cubator. How  could  it  be  helped?  The 
fight  now  is  to  give  to  every  child  a  fair 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  every 
human  being  that  wholesomeness  which 
alone  makes  life  worth  the  while.  The 
last  enemy  to  be  put  under  foot  is  said 
to  be  Death,  and  we  are  already  foresee- 
ing that  sort  of  old  age  which  does  not 
tremble  with  the  burden  of  a  century, 
nor  will  lose  the  fire  of  youth  even  far- 
ther along  than  that. 

It  is  curious  that  not  until  recently 
had  we  invented  a  word  to  define  a  na- 
tionalist; our  biggest  man  was  only  a 
states-man.  Before  the  Civil  War  we 
were  developing  section  men,  such  as 
Douglas  at  the  North  and  Stephens  at 
the  South.  Lowell  described  Lincoln  as 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave  foreseeing  man, 
New  birth,  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  Ameri- 
can. 
Lincoln  was  in  no  other  way  greater 
than  Douglas,  except  in  his  inability  to 
foresee  anything  but  a  whole  union. 

Already  the  nationalist  leads  on  to  the 
internationalist,  and  the  prophecy  ripens 
that  unites  in  friendly  cooperation  all 
nations  on  the  globe.  It  is  not  true  that 
Christianity  is  failing  in  the  light  of  a 
higher  hope;  but  this  is  true,  that  born 
over  into  the  age  of  human  brotherhood, 
we  are  beginning  to  comprehend  better 
that  greatest  of  all  prophets  who  lived 
in  Judea  nineteen  hundred  years  ago — 
not  inaugurating,  but  foreseeing,  inter- 
national love.  "Go,  preach  my  gospel  to 
all  men."  When  Christians  all  become  in- 
ternationalists, that  is  real  Christians, 
they  will  vote  down  war  and  forbid  the 
waste  of  sweat-stained  dollars  on  battle- 
ships. 

The  best  things  have  always  been  the 
most  abused,  and  man  is  still  an  as- 
tounding example  of  lack  of  rational 
culture.  Somehow,  we  manage  to  get 
balanced  rations  for  horses,  and  we  know 
how  to  train  calves  to  a  standard;  while 
children  our  social  order  begins  to  spoil 
from  the  outset.  Family  discipline  and 
family  diet  have  been  about  equally  at 
fault;  and  what  weak  mothers  and  silly 
fathers  could  not  do,  school  has  accom- 
plished. By  twenty  the  beautiful  boy  be- 
comes a  slave  to  narcotics;  and  the  girl 
is  padded  and  painted.  At  the  State  Fair 
I  stood  before  a  pen  of  Duroc  pigs,  with 


wonder.  For  pigs  they  were  absolutely 
perfect,  unblemished;  the  triumph  of  the 
country  home.  Bless  me !  but  what  a  con- 
trast was  the  owner!  How  long  before 
we  shall  get  at  work  on  a  great  Interna- 
tional Human  Improvement  League? 

Compared  with  his  predecessor,  the 
future  man  will  probably  make  very 
little  account  of  believing.  It  looks  that 
way  now,  under  all  the  religions.  That 
does  not  mean  that  he  will  have  less 
faith;  only  that  his  faith  will  be  in  law 
and  in  Nature  more  than  in  documents. 
There  will  be  such  overwhelming  confi- 
dence in  God  that  grumbling  and  doubt 
will  be  impossible;  only  that  the  God  of 
the  future  man  will  not  be  a  tribal  deity 
or  a  national  fetish,  but  that  One  "in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  To  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Father;  that  is  now  the  great 
need.  Faith  remains  the  saving  power  of 
the  world,  but  it  must  be  real  confidence 
and  absolute  trust  in  the  Divine  Will,  by 
which  we  exist.  We  must  learn,  and  I 
think  we  are  learning,  to  do  our  plowing 
and  run  our  gasoline  engines  hand  in 
hand  with  God.  Prattle  all  the  prayers 
you  please,  if  modestly ;  or  go  enwrapped 
with  silence;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  babes,  do  not  indulge  in  croaking 
nor  in  impudent  familiarity. 

Foreseeing  the  coming  woman,  I  think 
we  may  miss  the  motherhood  of  the  old 
New  England  type,  and  it  may  be  that 
with  all  the  rest,  home  will  not  be  quite 
as  warm  a  place  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Abigail  Adams.  But  God  forbid  that 
we  shall  lose  the  mother  thought  out  of 
this  world.  Possibly  there  is  an  element 
of  socialism  going  to  intrude  on  our 
child  raising.  I  see  that  one  state  has 
set  apart  a  one  thousand  acre  farm  as 
a  human  stock  farm.  It  is  proposed  to 
put  on  this  farm  twenty-five  select 
couples,  where  they  and  their  offspring 
can  live  under  ideal  conditions,  having 
the  supervision  of  social  and  medical  ex- 
perts. Theodore  Dreiser  complains  that 
parents  have  given  over  their  influence 
on  their  own  children  in  favor  of  public 
school  teachers.  He  sees  no  escape  from 
the  influence  of  moving  shows  and 
public  libraries  but  to  give  the  state 
larger  control  and  the  home  less.  I  doubt 
this  solution.  Home  is  the  biggest  word 
yet,  and  our  schools  are  slowly  moving 
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toward  home  enlightenment.  Eugenics  is 
the  highest  science,  far  higher  than  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  the  creation  of 
fruits;  but  while  it  protects  the  rights 
of  the  unborn  babe,  it  involves  making 
of  the  mother  a  higher  type  of  woman. 
I  think  this  coming  woman  will  be  out 
of  sight  the  grandest  product  ahead. 

Suffraget  is  a  lapse  of  evolution,  one 
of  those  lapses  that  always  occur  in  con- 
nection with  every  forward  movement. 
It  constitutes  a  backward-looking  appeal 
to  force.  The  passage  from  the  cramped 
education  of  our  mothers,  when  not  a 
college  in  the  United  States  was  open  to 
a  girl,  over  to  the  present  era,  when  all 
privileges  are  hers,  suffrage  excepted, 
must  necessarily  leave  a  lot  of  material 
associated  with  woman  that  belongs  nei- 
ther in  the  past  nor  the  future.  Someone 
will  have  to  wield  a  broom  by  and  by, 
and  sweep  up  the  rubbish.  Man  is  more 
differentiated  than  woman.  She  is  more 
in  the  making.  After  suffrage,  with 
schools  and  pulpits  free  to  her,  what 
next?  Will  she  settle  into  a  profound 
satisfaction  and  a  determination  to  make 
the  world  more  beautiful  and  life  more 
true?  Will  she  master  fashion,  which  is 
today  a  dictator  more  imperial  than 
man? 

I  am,  however,  more  interested  in  the 
young  man  ahead;  the  young  fellow  who 
is  now  above  all  an  athlete,  a  chap  who 
gets  the  gracious  recognition  of  the 
crowds  and  the  highest  awards  from 
governments  and  cities  and  associations 
for  lofty  jumping  or  throwing  a  ham- 
mer. I  am  thinking  this  is  not  the  end 
of  it;  this  young  man  will  learn  to  use  a 
hammer  as  skillfully  as  he  now  only 
throws  it ;  and  all  the  world  will  still  rise 
up  to  do  him  honor.  I  do  not  mean  it  in 
contempt,  only  because  that  is  the  way 
we  have  of  expressing  it,  when  I  say 
that  there  is  just  now  about  seven  mil- 
lion horse-power  in  our  schools  used  up 
in  throwing  hammers,  and  another  seven 
million  used  up  on  foot  races;  and  that 
these  fourteen  million  horse-power  boys, 
including  not  a  few  girls,  could  be  of 
great  use  to  the  United  States  if  they 
hammer  and  the  saw  to  accomplish  the 
would  use  the  hoe  and  the  plow  and  the 


needful  work  of  society.  Do  not  be 
alarmed.  Let  up  on  the  brakes.  The 
new  church  folk  will  not  like  the 
priests  so  well,  but  the  prophets 
more.  They  will  always  be  looking  for- 
ward, and  rarely  backward.  They  will  do 
better  plowing;  will  make  two  bushels 
of  wheat  grow  where  one  grew  before; 
wash  dishes  from  a  sanitary  standpoint; 
reverence  parents,  keep  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, obey  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
let  the  genealogy  of  Joshua  and  the 
parable  of  Jonah  take  their  place  where 
they  belong — outside  of  religious  faith. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  forget  to  ramble 
with  Jesus  in  the  garden,  and  with  Him 
take  divine  care  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
It  will  help  if  at  the  same  time  we  keep 
cleaner  roads  and  put  good  cooking  into 
our  creeds.  Meanwhile,  the  new  school 
will  have  less  to  do  with  stuffing  children 
with  facts,  and  more  to  do  with  teaching 
them  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  knowl- 
edge. The  trouble  has  been  that  our 
schools,  both  low  and  high,  have  failed 
to  give  us  a  philosophy  of  Life.  The 
new  education  will  concern  itself  with 
adult  as  well  as  child,  with  eighty  as 
well  as  eight.  Instead  of  making  Presi- 
dents and  Senators,  it  will  begin  by  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  character. 

To  be  all  the  while  looking  more  and 
more  into  the  future,  that  seems  to  be 
the  destiny  of  the  coming  folk.  We  have 
got  to  learn  how  to  be  prophets,  how  to 
use  everyday  facts  so  as  not  to  turn 
them  over  into  lies  in  our  lives  or  in  our 
social  relations.  Nature  wants  a  race 
with  eyes  wide  open,  folk  who  know  what 
they  see,  and  can  translate  it  into  action. 
What  we  are  looking  for  we  shall  surely 
get;  only  this,  our  public  institutions 
must  breed  and  encourage  good  lookers 
rather  than  the  good  looking  (they  will, 
however,  be  one).  Society  must  stop  re- 
warding blindness,  whether  in  the  name 
of  education  or  religion.  Let  us  have  a 
few  great  prophets  for  leaders,  but  let 
us  understand  that  all  the  people  must 
be  trained  to  see  clearly  and  interpret 
wisely.  "There  arose  a  prophet  in 
Judea";  well,  why  not?  Why  not  in 
Washington  ? 

Sorrento,  Florida. 


State  Rule  by  Commission 

Kansas  as  Usual  Comes  to  the  Front  with  a  Novel  Proposal 

By  Charles  Moreau  Harger 


The  average  State  legislature  consid- 
ers in  its  fifty  to  eighty  days'  session 
from  900  to  3000  bills.  Of  these  about 
one-third  are  enacted  into  law.  The 
process  of  sifting  engages  the  strenuous 
activities  of  committees,  lobbyists,  gov- 
ernors, speakers  and  the  usual  abund- 
ance of  voluminous  oratorical  leaders. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  omni- 
bus roll  calls,  when  a  hundred  readers 
are  at  the  same  time  mumbling  the  texts 
of  one  hundred  bills,  make  the  scene 
ridiculous  and  permit  abuses  in  legisla- 
tion. Then,  in  one  grand  upheaval  to  end 
the  session  when  the  per  diem  of  the 
members  expires,  hundreds  of  bills  are 
left  unconsidered,  among  them  many 
meritorious  measures  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  biennial  exhibition  of  inefficiency 
has  become  one  of  the  most  criticized 
features  of  State  government,  and  meth- 
ods for  securing  a  better  system  are  de- 
manded. Just  how  this  change  shall  be 
effected  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but. 
thinking  men  are  endeavoring  to  work 
a  plan  that  shall  give  sounder  legislation 
and  save  our  statute  books  from  the 
idiocies  that  now  appear  there.  Not  to 
mention  the  faulty  diction  that  puzzles 
even  the  courts  to  determine  what  the 
legislators  meant  to  say,  the  statutes  of 
the  States  are  filled  with  examples  of 
ill  digested  laws,  some  of  which  are 
amusing  and  some  vicious. 

In  the  early  days  of  Oklahoma,  the 
compilation  of  laws  was  made  with  much 
matter  taken  from  the  statutes  of  the 
adjoining  States.  When  the  official  pub- 
lication was  made  the  inhabitants  of 
that  prairie  commonwealth  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  one  chapter  was  de- 
voted to  full  regulations  for  harbors, 
wharfage  and  lighthouses,  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  made  by  Texas  for  its  Gulf 
ports. 

Kansas  has  had  in  its  statutes  for  six 
years  this  section  of  a  law  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  automobile  traffic  on 
the  highways: 


Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  in  any  way  preventing,  obstructing,  im- 
peding, embarrassing  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner or  form  infringing  upon  the  prerogative 
of  any  political  chauffeur  to  run  an  automo- 
bilious  band-wagon  at  any  rate  he  sees  fit 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  occupants 
thereof;  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  ropes  be  al- 
lowed at  all  times  to  trail  behind  this  vehi- 
cle when  in  motion,  in  order  to  permit  those 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
with  their  political  lives  an  opportunity  to 
be  dragged  to  death;  and  provided  further, 
that  whenever  a  mangled  and  bleeding 
political  corpse  implores  for  mercy,  the 
driver  of  the  vehicle  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  "Throw  out 
the  life-line." 

The  provision  was  added  by  a  hilari- 
ous politician  who  was  imprest  by  the 
band-wagon  idea  in  his  party's  manage- 
ment. 

Two  new  theories  of  State  government 
have  come  to  the  front  as  proposed 
remedies  for  the  weaknesses  of  legisla- 
tive action.  One  of  these  is  that  of  a  dual 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  plan  pro- 
vides that  the  members  shall  gather  and 
be  in  session  for  two  or  three  weeks  re- 
ceiving bills  and  referring  them  to  com- 
mittees. Then  there  shall  be  a  recess  of 
a  month,  during  which  the  committees 
shall  conduct  hearings  from  interested 
citizens,  shape  the  bills  into  form,  and 
prepare  them  for  presentation  to  the  full 
legislature  at  its  second  session.  At  this 
session  no  new  legislation  shall  be  intro- 
duced, but  all  the  time  shall  be  given  to 
the  reports  of  the  committees  and  to 
final  action  on  the  matters  presented.  It 
is  claimed  in  favor  of  this  plan  that 
there  would  be  given  time  for  the  legis- 
lators to  consult  with  their  constituents 
regarding  the  measures  before  them  and 
be  enabled  thus  to  vote  with  intelligence 
on  the  adoption  of  new  legislation. 

Another  plan  is  for  a  one-house  legis- 
lature that  shall  be  in  session  for  a  much 
longer  term  than  at  present  provided, 
and  that  it  shall  enact  laws  without  the 
conflict  of  views  between  Senate  and 
House  now  so  frequently  the  cause  of  de- 
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feat  of  worthy  measures  and  the  inser- 
tion of  ''jokers"  in  other  laws  which 
make  their  enforcement  impossible,  or  so 
vitiate  them  that  the  courts  declare  them 
unconstitutional. 

Governor  George  E.  Hodges,  the  new 
chief  executive  of  Kansas,  has  presented 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  for  its 
consideration  a  yet  more  radical  change, 
and  advocates  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment putting  it  into  effect.  He  proposes 
a  government  of  the  State  by  a  commis- 
sion, similar  to  the  commission  rule  now 
used  by  over  three  hundred  cities,  a  list 
constantly  increasing  and  including  both 
important  municipalities  and  villages. 
Governor  Hodges  says: 

I  am  satisfied,  after  eight  years  service 
in  the  Senate  of  my  own  State,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  law-making  is  antiquated  and  in- 
efficient. It  is  founded  on  the  English  Par- 
liament with  its  two  Houses  based  on  the 


GOVERNOR   HODGES,    OF    KANSAS 
Who   recommends   the   reorganization   of   State   gov- 
ernment on  the  lines  of  the  new  forms  of  municipal 
administration    by    commission. 


distinction  between  the  nobility  and  the 
common  people,  each  representing  the  di- 
verse interests  of  these  classes.  No  reason 
now  exists  in  our  States  for  this  dual  sys- 
tem. The  present  system  with  its  biennial 
session  where  hurried  action  is  taken  on 
important  measures  and  hundreds  of  meri- 
torious bills  are  allowed  to  die  on  the  cal- 
endar because  of  lack  of  time  for  discussion, 
does  not  make  for  efficiency.  It  is  as  if  the 
head  of  an  important  department  of  some 
other  "big  business"  should  give  only  fifty 
days  every  two  years  to  its  management. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  new  idea 
of  government  by  commission  should  not  be 
adopted  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  State.  I  believe  a  legislative  assembly 
of  one,  or  at  most  two,  from  each  Congres- 
sional district,  would  be  amply  large.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  Governor  should  be 
ex-officio  a  member  and  presiding  officer  of 
this  assembly,  and  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  in  such  frequent  and  regu- 
lar or  adjourned  sessions  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  business  may  demand;  that 
their  terms  of  office  be  for  four  or  six  years, 
and  that  they  be  paid  salaries  sufficient  to 
justify  them  in  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
the  public  business.  Such  a  legislative  as- 
sembly would  not  be  more  expensive  than 
our  present  system.  It  would  centralize  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability,  and  under 
the  check  of  the  recall  would  be  quickly  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

A  legislative  assembly  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested could  give  ample  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  every  measure,  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  its  subject  matter,  but  to  the  drafting 
•of  it  in  plain,  concise  and  easily  under- 
standable language.  It  would  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  deal  with  new  conditions  and  to 
provide  relief  in  emergency  cases,  and,  with 
time  to  inform  itself  about  conditions,  and 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  of  our 
State  institutions,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  question  but  what  it  would  be  vastly 
more  efficient  than  our  present  system,  as 
well  as  vastly  more  economical. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
this  plan  of  State  rule  by  commission 
has  been  received  with  a  smile  in  some 
quarters,  it  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered as  embodying  an  idea  likely  some 
day  to  be  put  into  practice. 

The  agitation  for  the  short  ballot, 
with  its  concentration  of  responsibility, 
and  the  passing  of  party  designations  on 
the  ballots  cast  at  the  polls,  are  indica- 
tions of  the  tendency  of  the  times 
toward  new  systems  of  government.  The 
consolidation  of  boards  of  control  for 
State  institutions,  substituting  a  small 
board  for  several  large  ones  and  making 
the  management  of  the  commonwealth's 
business  approach  the  system  of  the  de- 
partment store  or  the  factory,  is  grow- 
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ing.  It  is  progressive  in  a  large  sense 
and  a  symptom  of  the  changing  views  of 
the  voters  regarding  the  functions  of 
government.  At  bottom  it  is  the  result 
of  the  training  in  "big  business"  which 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation  have  ac- 
quired in  the  past  decade.  They  have 
seen  how  enterprises  of  great  size, 
transacting  more  business  in  a  month 
than  a  State  handles  in  a  year,  have 
been  made  to  show  a  large  measure  of 
efficiency  thru  proper  organization,  and 
have  asked  why  the  same  system  could 


not  be  applied  to  public  affairs.  Whether 
or  not  the  new  idea  of  State  government 
by  commission  be  adopted  by  any  com- 
monwealth, it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
some  way  our  present  system  of  a  two- 
house  legislature,  with  its  unwieldy 
membership  and  careless  handling  of 
important  measures,  will  be  modified  in 
some  way  to  accommodate  our  law-mak- 
ing to  the  modern  conditions  under 
which  business  of  other  sorts  is  con- 
ducted. 

Abilene,  Kan. 


The  Efficiency  of  Goodness 

By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 

LMr.  Lee,  who  edits — say  rather  who  is  Mount  Tom:  An  All  Out  of  Doors  Magazine — and  who 
has  written  many  books,  among  them  The  Shadow  Christ,  The  Lost  Art  of  Reading  and  The  Voice 
of  the  Machines,  here  gives  fresh  consideration  to  the  old  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Golden 
Rule  will  really  work. — Editor.] 


A  letter  lies  before  me,  one  out  of 
many  others  asking  me  how  the  author 
of  The  Shadow  Christ,  which  is  a  study 
of  the  religious  values  in  suffering  and 
self  sacrifice  in  this  world,  takes  the  low 
ground  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

I  know  two  kinds  of  men  who  believe 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

These  two  men  use  exactly  the  same 
words,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

One  man  says  it. 

The  other  man  sings  it. 

One  man  is  honest  because  it  pays. 

The  other  man  is  honest  because  he 
likes  it. 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  as  a  mo- 
tive cannot  be  called  religious,  but 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  as  a  "Te 
Deum" — as  something  a  man  sings  in 
his  heart  every  day  about  God,  some- 
thing he  sings  about  human  nature,  is 
religious;  and  believing  it  the  way  some 
men  believe  it  is  an  act  of  worship. 

It  is  like  a  great,  gentle  mass. 

It  is  like  taking  softly  up  one's  own 
planet  and  offering  it  to  God. 

Here  it  is — the  planet.  Honesty  is 
organized  in  the  rocks  on  it  and  in  the 
oak  trees  on  it  and  in  the  people.  The 
rivers  flow  to  the  sea  and  the  heart  of 
man  flows  to  God.  On  this  one  planet,  at 
least,  God  is  a  success. 

Possibly  it  is  because  many  other  peo- 


ple beside  myself  have  been  slow  in 
clearly  making  this  distinction  between 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  as  a  motive 
and  as  a  "Te  Deum"  that  I  have  come 
upon  so  many  religious  men  and  women 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  who,  in 
the  finest  spirit,  have  seemed  to  me  to  be 
doing  all  that  they  could  to  discourage 
everybody,  and  especially  to  discourage 
me,  about  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  first  objection  which  they  put  for- 
ward to  the  Golden  Rule  is  that  it  is  a 
failure. 

When  I  try  to  deal  with  this  or  try  to 
tell  them  about  "non-gregarious,"  the 
second  objection  that  they  put  forward 
is  that  it  is  a  success. 

If  they  cannot  discourage  me  with  one 
of  these  rules  they  try  to  discourage  me 
with  the  other. 

They  point  to  the  Cross. 

Some  days  I  cannot  help  wondering 
what  Christ  would  think  if  He  were  to 
come  back  and  find  people,  all  these  good 
Christian  people  everywhere,  using  the 
Cross — the  Cross  of  all  things  in  the 
world — as  an  objection  to  the  Golden 
Rule  and  to  its  working  properly,  or  as 
a  general  argument  against  expecting 
anything  of  anybody. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  philos- 
ophy about  it  that  would  be  of  any  value 
to  others. 
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1  only  know  that  I  am  angry  all  thru 
sometimes  when  I  hear  a  certain  sort  of 
man  saying  and  apparently  proving  that 
the  Golden  Rule  does  not  work. 

And  I  am  sometimes  angry  at  other 
people  who  are  listening  with  me  be- 
cause they  are  not  angry  too. 

Why  are  people  so  complacent  about 
crosses  and  why  are  they  willing  to  keep 
on  having  and  expecting  to  have  in  this 
world  all  the  good  people  on  crosses? 
Why  do  they  keep  on  treating  these 
crosses  year  after  year,  century  after 
century,  in  a  dull,  tired  way,  as  if  they 
had  become  a  kind  of  conventionality  of 
God's,  a  kind  of  good  old  Church  custom, 
something  that  He  and  the  Church  by 
this  time  after  two  thousand  years 
could  not  really  expect  to  try  to  get  over 
or  improve  upon? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  right  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  so. 

I  only  know  that  the  moment  I  see  evil 
triumphing  in  this  world  there  is  one 
thing  that  that  evil  comes  up  against. 

It  comes  up  against  my  will. 

My  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  spirit- 
ual fact. 

I  do  not  argue  about  it,  nor  do  I  know 
that  I  wish  to  justify  it.  I  merely  accept 
my  will  as  it  is  as  one  spiritual  fact. 

I  propose  to  know  what  to  do  with  it 
next. 

The  first  thing  that  I  have  done,  of 
course,  has  been  to  find  out  that  there 
are  millions  of  other  so  called  Christian 
people  who  have  encountered  this  same 
fact  that  I  have  encountered. 

There  are  at  least  some  of  us  who 
stand  together.  Our  wills  are  set  against 
having  any  more  people  die  on  crosses  in 
this  world  than  can  be  helped.  If  there 
is  any  kind  of  skill,  craftsmanship,  tech- 
nique, psychology,  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
which  will  keep  the  best  people  in  this 
world  not  only  from  being,  but  from  be- 
longing on  crosses  in  it,  we  propose  to 
bring  these  things  to  bear.  We  are  not 
willing  to  believe  that  crowds  are  not 
inclined  to  goodness.  We  are  not  willing 
to  slump  down  on  any  general  slovenly 


assumption  about  the  world,  that  good- 
ness cannot  be  made  to  work  in  it. 

If  goodness  is  not  efficient  in  this 
world  we  will  make  it  efficient. 

Our  reason  for  saying  this  is  that  we 
honestly  glory  in  this  world.  We  believe 
that  at  this  moment  while  we  are  still 
on  it,  it  is  in  the  act  of  being  a  great 
world,  that  it  is  God's  world,  and  in 
God's  name  we  will  defend  its  reputation. 

We  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  better 
spiritual  etiquet,  more  heroic  looking 
and  may  have  a  certain  moral  grace,  so 
far  as  a  man  himself  is  concerned,  if 
the  world  makes  him  suffer  for  being 
honest.  But  after  all  he  is  only  one  man, 
and  whether  he  dislikes  his  suffering  or 
likes  it,  and  feels  fine  and  spiritual  over 
it,  it  is  only  one  man's  suffering. 

But  why  is  it  that  when  the  world 
makes  a  man  suffer,  everybody  should 
seem  always  to  be  thinking  of  the  man? 
Why  does  not  anybody  think  of  the 
world  ? 

Is  not  the  fact  that  a  whole  world, 
eternal  and  innumerable,  is  supposed  to 
be  such  a  mean,  dishonest  sort  of  a 
world  that  it  will  make  a  man  suffer  for 
being  good  a  more  important  fact  than 
the  man's  suffering  is?  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  taking  not  lower  but  higher  ground 
when  one  insists  on  believing  in  the  race 
one  belongs  to  and  in  believing  that  it  is 
a  human  race  that  can  be  believed  in. 
After  two  thousand  years  of  Christ,  it 
is  a  lazy,  tired,  anemic  slander  on  the 
world  to  believe  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
be  good  in  it.  The  man  who  believes  it 
and  acts  as  if  he  believed  it,  is  today  and 
has  been  from  the  beginning  of  time  the 
supreme  enemy  of  us  all.  He  is  guilty 
before  heaven  and  before  us  all  and  in 
all  nations  of  high  treason  to  the  human 
race.  One  of  the  next  important  things 
to  do  in  modern  religion  is  going  to  be 
to  get  all  these  morally  dressed-up,  noble- 
looking  people  who  enjoy  feeling  how 
good  they  are  because  they  have  failed, 
to  examine  their  hearts  and  to  stop  en- 
joying their  own  goodness  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  of  the  world. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Disraeli 

For  absorbing  interest  and  also  for 
the  light  that  it  throws  on  English  poli- 
tics and  on  English  statesmen  of  the 
mid-Victorian  period,  no  political  biog- 
raphy published  during  the  last  twenty 
years  can  claim  a  place  ahead  of  Mr. 
Monypenny's  second  volume  of  the  Life 
of  Disraeli.1  The  first  volume,  published 
over  two  years  ago,  scarcely  promised 
the  value  and  interest  that  attach  to  this 
second  instalment.. In  the  first  period  of 
the  leader's  life— from  1804  to  1837— 
Disraeli  was  an  adventurer,  and  an  adr 
venturer  not  only  in  politics  —  which 
might  be  excusable  at  a  period  when 
politics  was  almost  a  close  profession 
reserved  for  the  aristocratic  and  terri- 
torial families — but  also,  and  much  more 
questionably,  an  adventurer  in  social  life 
and  in  finance.  In  those  early  days  Dis- 
raeli seemed  little  troubled  with  political 
principles.  Apparently  he  was  ready  to 
attach  himself  to  any  party  that  would 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment. 

In  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Monypenny 
presents  Disraeli  in  a  much  more  agree- 
able light.  The  first  chapter  opens  with 
the  beginning  of  Disraeli's  Parliamen- 
tary career,  which  was  to  last  without  a 
break  for  forty  years.  In  July,  1837,  he 
had  been  elected  as  the  colleague  of 
Wyndham  Lewis  from  the  borough  of 
Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Monypenny  begins 
Volume  II  with  Disraeli's  own  account 
of  his  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  November  15.  There  were 
still  many  struggles  ahead  of  young  Dis- 
raeli, handicapped  as  he  was  by  poverty, 
race,  and  personal  affectations  and  pecu- 
liarities, before  he  could  become  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party  in  English  politics.  But  the  period 
when  Disraeli  could  be  described  as  an 
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adventurer  was  now  passed.  Whether  he 
made  his  choice  of  party  in  the  first 
place  from  political  convictions,  or 
whether  he  aligned  himself  with  the 
Tories  because  this  party  offered  a  bet- 
ter opening  for  a  talented  young  outsider 
than  was  afforded  by  the  close  oligarchy 
of  the  Whig  party,  Disraeli  began  at 
once  to  evolve  a  political  philosophy  and 
a  set  of  political  principles  which  gave 
respectability,  depth,  and# stability  to  his 
party  affiliations.  The  philosophy  of 
Toryism  has  probably  never  been  better 
set  out  than  it  is  here  given  by  Mr. 
Monypenny.  He  gathers  much  of  his  ma- 
terial for  this  exposition  from  Disraeli's 
two  political  novels  —  Coningsby  and 
Sybil  The  Tory  idea  which  is  expound- 
ed in  Coningsby  was  undoubtedly  Dis- 
raeli's permanent  conception  of  the  po- 
litical principles  of  the  party  of  which 
he  was  so  long  the  leader. 

For  Conservatism  and  the  Conserva- 
tive party  Disraeli  had  nothing  but  con- 
tempt. He  differentiates  clearly  between 
Toryism  and  Conservatism.  Toryism  was 
to  him  a  vital  principle,  embodying  the 
responsibility  of  the  rulers  of  England 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation,  a 
principle  rooted  in  past  history  when  the 
king  was  the  protector  and  father  of  his 
people.  The  Tory,  party  stood  for  the 
masses,  while  the  Whig  party  represent- 
ed an  aristocracy  of  privileged  classes. 
The  contest  with  the  Stuarts,  with 
William  of  Orange  and  with  the  Georges, 
had  been  a  contest  not  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocracy.  The  Whigs  were 
a  Venetian  republic,  caring  chiefly  for 
their  own  class.  The  Tories  were  a  King 
and  Ministry  caring  for  the  nation  at 
large,  and  especially  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  the  most  opprest  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  Conservatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  merely  a  party  of  inaction 
and  of  opposition  to  all  progress,  a  party 
that  had  neither  inspiration  nor  ideals. 

However  one  may  regard  these  ideals 
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of  Toryism,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
England  at  the  present  moment  is  far 
more  ready  to  accept  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  Disraeli  than  she  was  in  the 
middle  years  of  last  century.  To  that  de- 
gree Disraeli  was  ahead  of  his  times. 
When  Coningsby  was  written,  the  Man- 
chester school  and  the  political  economy 
based  on  laissez-faire  held  possession  of 
men's  minds.  Progress  was  held  to  be  in 
the  line  of  liberalism — of  decreasing  the 
amount  of  governmental  interference 
with  the  lives  of  the  people  and  of  allow- 
ing the  rich  and  strong  to  become  more 
powerful  and  wealthy,  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  and  the  weak.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  strong  reaction.  The 
process  of  laissez-faire  has  gone  so  far 
in  England  that  the  poor  and  weak  are 
being  crushed  out,  and  the  fears  of  the 
governing  classes  have  been  awakened 
lest  the  process  may  end  in  such  deterio- 
ration of  the  masses  as  seriously  to 
weaken  the  nation  both  from  a  military 
and  a  commercial  and  industrial  point  of 
view.  All  parties  have  awakened  to  the 
need  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  Disraeli's  biography  appears 
at  a  timely  moment,  when  the  exposition 
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of  his  views  and  his  philosophy  is  likely 
to  add  enormously  to  his  prestige. 

The  present  volume  of  the  biography 
carries  the  story  only  to  the  breach  with 
Peel  and  the  struggle  which  led  to  Peel's 
resignation  in  1846.  It  is  almost  inevi- 
table that  a  book  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  reputation  of  Disraeli  should  do 
something  to  diminish  the  exaggerated 
honor  which  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
Peel.  Mr.  Monypenny  brings  out  Peel's 
vacillations  over  the  corn  laws,  and  the 
real  treachery  to  his  party  which  was  in- 
volved in  his  determination  to  repeal  all 
duties  on  imported  grain.  He  shows  also 
that  the  Irish  famine  had  in  fact  little  to 
do  with  the  final  victory  for  free  trade, 
for  at  the  time  that  the  corn  laws  were 
repealed  Ireland  was  exporting  wheat, 
altho  its  people  were  perishing  for  want 
of  their  accustomed  crop  of  potatoes. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  story  of  the 
bitter  controversy  between  Peel  and  Dis- 
raeli which  tells  greatly  in  favor  of  Peel 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  discred- 
itable incident  in  Disraeli's  parliamen- 
tary career.  This  is  the  incident,  which 
is  related  in  Parker's  Life  of  Peel,  of 
Disraeli's  application  to  Peel  for  office  in 
1841,  and  his  subsequent  denial  in  1846 
that  he  had  made  any  such  application. 
It  was  no  discredit  to  the  young  poli- 
tician in  1841  that,  after  having  received 
much  marked  encouragement  from  Peel, 
he  should  venture  to  remind  the  new 
Premier  of  his  existence.  But  that  Dis- 
raeli should  stand  up  in  Parliament  and 
categorically  deny  that  he  had  ever  writ- 
ten to  Peel  asking  for  preferment  was 
an  offense  against  House  of  Commons 
ethics  that  would  not  easily  have  been 
forgiven,  and  it  is  certainly  to  Peel's 
credit  that,  altho  the  letter  must  have 
been  in  his  possession,  he  allowed  the 
incident  to  be  patched  up  with  a  lame 
apology  and  explanation. 

One  aspect  of  Disraeli's  life  that  is 
always  interesting  is  his  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis.  Mr.  Monypenny 
manages  completely  to  dispose  of  the  fic- 
tion that  this  was  purely  a  marriage  of 
convenience.  The  mere  fact  that  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  twelve  years  older  than  her 
husband  is  no  proof  that  there  could  be 
no  affection  between  the  couple,  and  the 
many  letters  reproduced,  and  the  account 
of  Disraeli's  devotion  to  his  wife  and  of 
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her  constant  care  and  tenderness  for  her 
husband,  prove  that  on  this  side  of  his 
nature,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  political 
principles,  there  was  greater  depth  and 
earnestness  of  character  than  earlier 
biographers  have  given  him  credit  for. 
Undoubtedly  the  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Wyndham  Lewis  relieved  Disraeli  of 
much  pecuniary  anxiety,  and  gave  him  a 
more  settled  social  position  than  he  could 
probably  have  won  otherwise  for  some 
years  to  come.  But  with  Disraeli's  in- 
tense confidence  and  belief  in  himself,  it 
is  unlikely  that  these  two  moderate 
advantages  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  urged  him  into  marriage  unless 
there  had  been  real  affection,  too. 

The  publication  of  this  second  volume 
was  delayed  for  over  a  year  by  the 
author's  illness.  The  continuation  of  the 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  E. 
Buckle,  who  was  editor  of  the  Times 
from  the  death  of  Thomas  Chenery  in 
1884,  until  he  resigned  the  position  some 
months  ago.  Mr.  Buckle  is  undoubtedly 
well  fitted  to  carry  to  completion  the 
biography  begun  by  Mr.  Monypenny ;  but 
every  reader  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Life — the  last  and  greatest  of  Mr.  Mony- 
penny's  writings — must  regret  the  un- 
timely ending  of  a  career  which  had  in 
it  so  much  promise  for  the  students  of 
English  history  and  biography. 

The  Greek  Religion 

Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  is  recognized  as 
England's  leading  Greek  scholar.  He  has 
the  further  distinction  of  being  a  skilful 
writer  of  English  prose.  Therefore,  one 
opens  with  a  sense  of  agreeable  anticipa- 
tion his  book,  Four  Stages  of  Greek  Re- 
ligion,1 studies  based  on  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  last  spring  at  Columbia 
University. 

Professor  Murray's  first  "stage"  is 
the  religion  of  an  early  period  of  which 
we  know  little  and  guess  much:  the 
period  before  Homer,  of  which  we  have 
no  literature,  whether  the  Pelasgian  or 
the  ^gean  of  the  islands  and  coasts  be- 
fore the  Achaian  conquest.  It  is  the  tim^ 
of  the  Cretans  of  Minos  and  of  the  Mv- 
censean  culture,  to  which  Schliemann  in- 

^Fcur  Stages  of  Greek  Religion.  By  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxfod 
Kvo  r>n.  223.  N«"»  YoH< :  Columbia  University  Pres-i 
(Lemcke   &   Buechner,   Agents).   $1.50. 


troduced  us.  The  second  period  is  that 
of  the  Olympian  conquest  and  the  great 
and  beautiful  Homeric  gods  and  god- 
desses. Then  follows  the  decay  of  faith 
and  the  search  after  some  other  way, 
whether  by  Christianity  or  philosophy 
or  some  one  of  the  mysteries  from  the 
East;  and  the  final  stage  is  that  of  the 
last  gasp  of  paganism  under  Julian. 

Our  author  feels  fully  the  beauty  of 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  Greece, 
and  admirably  shows  how  much  better  it 
was  than  the  coarse  and  brutal  faiths 
which  it  replaced;  but  even  more  is  he 
imprest  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  gods 
of  Olympus  to  satisfy  the  moral  needs 
of  man,  with  the  eager  search  for  some 
better  knowledge  of  the  supreme  over  us. 
To  him  Christianity  is,  like  Epicurean- 
ism or  Mithraism  or  the  Hermetic 
teachings,  one  of  the  phases  of  Greek 
religion,  vastly  superior  to  any  other, 
and  yet  developing  its  character  in  the 
Greek  language  and  under  the  Greek 
culture.  But  Professor  Murray  does  not, 
like  other  writers  on  this  fascinating 
period  in  the  conflict  of  religions,  tell  us 
the  story  of  the  advent  to  the  Roman 
world  of  the  worship  of  Isis  or  Mithra 
or  the  Great  Mother,  confining  himself 
mainly  to  the  Greek  sources  and  to  the 
philosophic  movements  which  lay  back 
of  these  foreign  importations.  His  whole 
discussion  has  a  seriousness,  a  sym- 
pathy, a  sense  of  the  inner  conscience  of 
man,  which  gives  peculiar  weight  to  all 
his  treatment,  based  as  it  is  on  human 
needs  for  support  in  the  search  after  the 
true  and  right,  and  after  purification 
from  recognized  moral  failure. 

Admirably  has  he  exorest  this  con- 
sciousness of  manifold  failure: 

It  had  behind  it  the  failure  of  the  Olym- 
pian theology,  the  failure  of  the  free  citv 
state,  now  crushed  bv  semi-barbarian  mili- 
tary monarchies;  it  lived  thru  the  gradual 
realization  of  two  other  failures — the  fail- 
ure of  human  government,  even  when 
backed  bv  the  power  of  Rome  or  the  wealth 
of  Eeyot,  to  achieve  a  good  life  for  man; 
and  lastlv  the  failure  of  the  great  propa- 
ganda of  Hellenism,  in  which  the  long-, 
drawn  effort  of  Greece  to  educate  a  corrupt 
and  barbaric  world  seemed  only  to  lead  to 
the  corruntion  or  barbarization  of  the  very 
ideals  which  it  sought  to  spread. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  hopelessness  in 
the  old  and  wild  search  for  new  ba^es  of 
hope   from   the   religions   of  Egypt   and 
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Persia  came  the  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  would  be  presumptuous   for  us  to 
try  to  find  flaws  in  so  learned  a  discus- 
sion. And  yet  we  may  venture  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  Is  it  quite  fair,  p.  69,  to 
speak   of   the   Zeus   of   Aeschylus    as    a 
figure   as   sublime   as    "the   Jehovah    of 
Job"?    Does   not   all  the  poetry   of   Job 
avoid  mention  of  Jehovah  and  give  God 
the  name  of   Shaddai?  What  authority 
have    we    for    saying    that    the    Apollo 
of    Delos    was    originally    an    "^Egean 
matriarchal  Kouros,"  and  that  while  his 
mother  was  Leto,  he  had  "no  very  visible 
father"?  Certainly,  the  literary  evidence 
makes    Zeus    her   father   and    Here   the 
very  jealous  foe  of  Leto.  It  would  seem 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  ^Egean  civiliza- 
tion was  matriarchal.  What  evidence  is 
there   that   the   Palladion   "consisted   of 
two  thunder-shields,  one  above  the  other, 
like  a  figure  8"?   The  shield  itself  had 
that  shape  as  figured  in  both  Egyptian 
and  Hittite  monuments.  But  it  is  a  very 
rare  thing  for  a  profest  Grecian  to  wan- 
der far  outside  Hellenism.  Every  student 
or  lover  of  Greek  culture  or  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion  will  need  to  read  these 
lectures. 

Ibsen's  Verse 

Ibsen  the  sociolog,  Ibsen  the  iconoclast, 
has  been  made  known  to  us  thru  Mr. 
Archer's  translations.  Ibsen  the  poet  has 
scarcely  been  hinted  at.  That  is  why  the 
issue  of  Lyrics  and  Poems  and  Peer  Gynt, 
in  verse  translations,  the  former  by  the 
late  Edward  Garrett  (Dutton,  $1.60),  the 
latter  by  R.  Ellis  Roberts  (London:  Martin 
Seeker) ,  are  most  welcome  events.  Let  us 
recognize,  counsels  an  English  reviewer, 
that  Ibsen  was  "fundamentally  a  poet,  and 
that  the  temper  of  poetry  was  not  always 
most  remote  when  his  work  was  most  stu- 
diously denuded  of  pcetic  suggestion."  As 
for  the  poems  in  form,  they  are  relatively 
few  and  curiously  heterogeneous: 

The  headlong  sweep  of  the  verse  in  Brand  and 
Peer  Gynt  gives  place  in  the  main  to  a  movement 
more  deliberate  and  self-conscious,  at  times  per- 
plexed, occasionally  obscure.  Many  of  them  reached 
their  present  state,  as  the  invaluable  collations  in 
the  Efterladte  Skrifter  show,  by  an  elaborate  process 
of  compression,  and  some  of  the  most  unforgettabl  ■ 
lines  and  stanzas  have  been  reached  by  Ihis  path. 
They  sometimes  have  the  simplicity  we  cal  classical, 
hardly  ever  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  genuine  wood  - 
note  wild.  Nevertheless,  the  original  and  enigmatic 
personality  of  the  poet  does  disclose  itself,  at  times 
with  weird  intensity,  in  these  little  pieces  ;  and  sorr.e 
expressive  traits  in  his  portrait  would  be  less  dis- 
tinct,  or  even   be  wholly  lost,  if  they  did   not  exist. 


In  much  of  this  Ibsen-poet  the  London 
Times  reviewer  finds,  "concentrated  and 
focused,  that  conflict  of  a  keen  sensibility 
to  love  with  a  haunting  sense  of  something 
sinister  and  ensnaring  in  them,"  which  in 
the  irony  evoked  suggests  Heine.  Nor  is 
the  parallel  accidental: 

When  Ibsen  came  to  Christiania  in  the  fifties  of 
the  last  century  Heine  was  the  idol  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  chiefly  moved.  .  .  .  "Young  Norway" 
found  congenial  inspiration  in  the  most  brilliant 
singer  of  "Young  Germany." 

Edward  Garrett  intended  to  render  the 
whole  of  Ibsen's  sixty-four  poems;  but  this 
project  was  frustrated  by  his  death  five 
years  ago.  Fortunately  his  volume  of  Ib- 
sen's Lyrics  and  Poems  includes  his  trans- 
lation of  Brand — and  one  of  his  editors, 
Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  adds  "a  penetrating 
study  of  Ibsen's  poems,"  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  translator.  Perhaps  Garrett's 
crowning  achievement  was  his  version  of 
Aase's  death  scene  in  Peer  Gynt.  Here  is 
Mr.  William  Archer's  rendering  of  the  pas- 
sage where  Aase  lies  in  bed  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  her  son: 

Eh,   Lord   God,   isn't   he   coming? 

The   time   drags   so   wearily   on. 
I  cannot  send  a  message, 

And  have  so   much  to  say. 
I  haven't  a  moment  to  lose  now ! 

So  suddenly  !    Who'd  have  thought  ? 
Aase,  if  I  only  were  certain 

I  hadn't  kept  him  too  strict. 

Garrett  gives  this,  with  few  verbal 
changes,  but  with  no  slight  betterment: 

Eh,   Lord  !   is  he   coming  never  ? 

It   drags    on    day    after   day. 
I    cannot   send   word,    and    there's    ever 

So  much   that   I   wanted  to  say. 
Who'd  ha'  thought  it?  So  sharp-like  to  summon 

A   body  !   No  time  to  be  had. 
If  you   could  but   be  sure,   Aase   woman, 

You  were  not  too  hard  on  the  lad  ! 

And  here  is  one  of  the  half-tender,  half- 
roguish  speeches  of  Peer: 

Nay,   now  we'll   just  sit   and   chatter, 

But  only  of  that  and  this  ; 
Forget  there's  aught  sore  the  matter, 

And    all   that   is   sad    and   amiss. 
Are  you  thirsty?  Some  drink  shall  I  fetch  you? 

What  a  short  little  bed  you've  got ! 
Have  you   room  to  lie  out  and  stretch   you  ? 

I  declare,    it's   my   own   old   cot. 
Do  ye  mind  how  you  sat  beside  me 

So  often  at  evening  time, 
Spread  the  sheepskin,   and  lullabied  me 

With  many  a   charm   and   rhyme? 

To  whom  Aase: 

Yes,   and   when   father  was    rovin', 

The   beautiful   game  we  found ! 
The  cot   was   a  sledge  we  drove  in, 

And  the  floor  a  frozen  sound. 

Pan-Germanism 

Prof.  Roland  G.  Usher's  book  en  Pan-Ger- 
manism (Houghton,  $1.75)  may  be  thrilling 
history  or  thrilling  romance,  but  in  either 
case  it  is  thrilling.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
find  a  common  factor  in  all  the  recent  move- 
ments of  international  politics,  and  this 
factor  is  found  in  the  craft  and  ambition 
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of  Germany.  The  Boer  War,  the  Moroccan 
affair,  the  virtual  partition  of  Persia,  the 
conquest  of  Tripoli,  the  recent  troubles  in 
the  Balkans,  and  events  even  more  remote 
are  regarded  as  essentially  stages  in  a 
great  silent  diplomatic  struggle  between  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy  and  the  Triple  Entente  of  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  a  struggle  which 
may  burst  into  open  warfare  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity. 

Compared  with  the  other  Powers,  Ger- 
many is  almost  devoid  of  valuable 
colonies.  Yet  few  nations  in  Europe 
have  a  denser  population  or  a  great- 
er need  for  a  market  and  room  to 
grow  in.  "Expansion  is,  therefore,  the 
only  alternative,  for  the  German  considers 
equivalent  to  ruin  the  reduction  of  the  pres- 
sure of  population  by  emigration,  and  the 
avoidance  of  overproduction  by  the  propor- 
tionate reduction  of  output.  For  Germany 
to  be  thus  forced  to  remain  static  in  popu- 
lation and  in  wealth,  while  her  neighbors 
continue  to  expand,  England  in  her  colonies, 
France  in  Morocco,  Russia  in  Siberia  and 
Turkestan,  means  that  the  date  of  her  an- 
nihilation will  be  fixt  by  the  rate  of  their 
growth"  (pp.  6-7).  Unfortunately  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  world  is  so  divided  up  among 
the  nations  that  Germany  to  expand  must 
take  the  share  that  now  belongs  to  some 
other  nation  and  thus  provoke  the  jealousy 
of  her  rivals.  Thus  Germany  is  forced  to 
become  the  dominating  military  power  of 
the  world  or  relinquish  her  ambitions.  No 
ethical  considerations  will  keep  this  plan 
from  being  worked  out  even  at  the  cost  of 
war.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Machiavelian 
philosophy  of  the  author,  morality  and 
Weltpolitik  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  each  other.  The  whole  peace  move- 
ment is  a  result  of  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  which  the  rivals  of  Germany  find 
themselves.  "It  is  as  selfish  for  them  to  in- 
sist upon  peace  as  it  is  for  the  Germans  to 
demand  war.  ...  It  merely  means  that 
the  Triple  Entente  prefers  to  employ  in  the 
struggle  only  the  economic  and  financial 
weapons  in  whose  use  they  are  already 
adepts  and  pf  which  they  already  possess 
so  many  more  than  their  rivals  as  to  make 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  if  fought  on 
this  basis,  practically  positive  to  be  in  their 
favor." 

To  us,  the  most  interesting  chapter  here 
is  that  on  "The  Significant  Position  of  the 
United  States."  According  to  Professor 
Usher  the  Triple  Entente  is  wrongly  named, 
for  the  United  States  makes  a  fourth  party 
to  the  group  and  is  bound  both  by  economic 
interests  and  political  ambitions,  as  well  as 
by  a  secret  unwritten  agreement  made  in 
1897,  "that  in  case  of  a  war  begun  by  Ger- 


many or  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting Pan-Germanism,  the  United  States 
would  promptly  declare  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land and  France  and  would  do  her  utmost 
to  assist  them."  This  will  probably  be  news 
to  our  readers,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  news 
to  Washington. 

• 
Jeffrey  FarnoFs  New  Novel 

In  The  Amateur  Gentleman  the  author 
of  The  Broad  Highway  has  achieved 
a  delightful  piece  of  fiction  which,  in 
delicacy  of  literary  art,  perfection  of 
style,  and  true  humor,  reminds  one  of 
Thackeray's  Virginians.  But  certain  pas- 
sages remind  one  rather  of  Dickens;  the 
description  of  Barnabas's  night  ride  on  the 
London  Mail  recalls  the  trip  of  Pecksniff  to 
the  metropolis  just  as  much  as  the  allusions 
to  the  Beau  Brummel  set  of  fashionable 
"bucks"  and  "Corinthians"  who  frequented 
White's  and  Brook's  in  London  recall  the 
young  Virginian's  entrance  into  metropoli- 
tan life. 

Yet  this  book  is  wholly  original  and  Mr. 
Farnol's  eighteenth  century  diction  does  not 
seem  in  the  least  affected.  The  writer  has 
the  leisurely  charm  of  De  Morgan  without 
his  digressions.  Barnabas  Barty,  the  hero, 
is  the  son  of  an  English  tavern  keeper  and 
retired  prize  fighter.  He  falls  heir  to  a  large 
fortune  and  decides  to  go  to  London  and 
study  to  be  a  gentleman.  Adventures  befall 
so  thick  and  fast  that  168  pages  are  given 
up  to  the  narration  of  his  first  day's  jour- 
ney, and  the  reader  is  amused  and  inter- 
ested every  minute.  There  is  nothing  melo- 
dramatic in  the  episodes  or  artificial  in 
the  quaint  literary  style  which  is  most  ar- 
tistic and  delightful.  The  author  is  so 
wrapped  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lines  that 
there  are  no  jarring  notes.  The  novel  is  of 
a  very  high  order.-  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

The  Story  of  Panama 

Now  that  Panama  is  being  visited  by 
thousands  of  tourists  the  demand  for  books 
on  the  subject  is  producing  an  abundant 
supply.  Panama:  Past  and  Present,  by 
Farnham  Bishop  (Century)  is  the  latest 
(1913)  and  shortest  (271  pages)  and  cheap- 
est (75  cents)  and — we  are  pretty  safe  in 
saying  tho  we  can't  prove  it — the  most  in- 
teresting. It  is  written  primarily  for  boys 
but  will  be  read  with  profit  by  their  elders, 
for  it  contains  as  much  information  as  more 
bulky  and  pretentious  volumes  and  handles 
it  so  easily  that  the  reader  will  not  suspect, 
or,  perhaps,  appreciate,  how  much  he  is 
learning.  It  covers  the  whole  history  of 
Panama  from  Columbus  to  Goethals,  that 
is  from    1502  to   1912,  and  gives  a  graphic 
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account  of  life  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  pic- 
tures are  mostly  unfamiliar  and  have  been 
selected  with  unusual  care  to  illustrate  the 
romantic  history  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  Story  of  Panama,  by  Frank  A. 
Gause  and  Charles  Carl  Carr  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  $1.50)  treats  the  subject  more 
seriously  than  the  preceding  book  and  comes 
more  closely  into  .competition  with  other 
works  on  Panama  now  on  the  market;  its 
chief  difference  from  its  rivals  being  a  more 


The  truth  is,  that  only  by  studying  all 
of  those  schools  of  writing,  can  one  get  an 
idea  of  the  composite  character  of  the 
Irishman.  He  is  full  of  surprises,  and  is  not 
to  be  thrust  into  any  single  pigeon  hole  in 
the  bureau  of  national  characteristics. 

In  A  Loyal  Love  (Badger,  75  cents) 
Eleanor  Atkinson  tells  the  love  story  of  the 
Irish  patriot,  Robert  Emmet,  and  Sarah 
Curran,  daughter  of  the  brilliant  Dublin 
barrister.  It  is  a  simple  tale  without  adorn- 


Froin  Harper's  Magazine,  by  special  permiss  on  ol'the  publishers. 


SURVEYING    FOR    THE    PANAMA    RAILROAD    IN    1850 
(From    Bishop's    "Panama,    Past    and    Present,"    Century.) 


detailed  description  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Canal  Zone  Government,  soon  to 
disappear.  The  authors,  superintendent  and 
high-school  principal  in  the  Zone  school, 
are  more  successful  in  describing  present 
conditions  as  they  have  known  them  than 
in  the  historical  portions  of  their  book. 

The  Spirit  of  Ireland 

Where,  in  Irish  literature,  is  the  true 
spirit  of  Ireland  to  be  found?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  no  Irishman  will  answer  to  your 
complete  satisfaction.  One  will  tell  you  that 
Lever  and  Lover  are  the  writers  for  his 
money.  The  next  that  these  two  were  clowns 
who  invented  the  stage  Irishman,  and  that 
Carleton's  studies  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
the  only  true  portrayals.  While  yet  another 
will  send  you  to  the  wistful  Celtic  wailings 
and  fairy  imagery  of  the  Yeats  school,  and 
for  humor  to  John  Synge  and  Lady  Gre- 
gory, with  impatient  scorn  of  the  sentimen- 
tality of  George  Moore. 


ment,  but  so  poignant  with  tragedy  that  it 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  emotions.  It 
has  true  simplicity  and  directness,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  gain  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader  by  meretricious  writing  or  false 
sentimentality.  We  can  heartily  recommend 
this  little  book. 

An  exhilarating  romance  of  the  Irish 
hunting  field,  full  of  good  humor  and  witty 
to  a  degree  is  Dan  Russell  the  Fox  (Doran, 
$1.25),  by  E.  (E.  Somerville  and  Martin 
Ross.  The  writers  know  every  inch  of  the 
country  they  are  writing  about,  are  fine 
judges  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  have  a  genu- 
ine talent  for  character  drawing.  An  Eng- 
lish woman  who  discovers  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  life  till  she  learned  to  follow  the 
hounds,  a  charming  Irish  widow  with  the 
spirit  of  ten  adventuresses,  a  squireen  who 
is  more  at  home  with  his  hounds  than  in 
drawing  rooms,  a  supereducated  author,  and 
a  wealthy  army  cub,  are  the  personages  on 
whom  Cupid  plays  his  merriest  pranks.  The 
freshness  and  verve  with  which  the  story 
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moves  along  is  irresistible.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  Ireland  in  happy  mood. 

Another  hunting  story  which  falls  far 
short  of  Somerville  and  Ross  is  The  Arrival 
of  Antony,  by  Dorothea  Conyers  (Dutton, 
$1.35).  In  comparison  it  rings  false,  tho  the 
author  has  taken  pains  to  elaborate  her 
studies  of  Irish  life  in  all  stages.  But  the 
spirit  is  lacking  and  the  interest  flags.  Nor 
has  the  author  learned  that  there  is  no  need 
to  adopt  Mr.  Dooley's  misspelling  to  con- 
vey the  delightful  qualities  of  Irish  talk. 

G.  A.  Birmingham  (Canon  Hannay) 
is  an  Irish  writer  who  has  come  rapidly  to 
the  front,  a  churchman  with  a  fund  of  irre- 
sistible humor  and  boyish  high  spirits.  His 
The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  (Doran,  $1.20) 
will  be  responsible  for  a  perpetual  smile 
and  alarming  chuckles  in  many  households. 
This  account  of  an  attempt  to  oppose  Home 
Rule,  financed  by  an  Irish-American  mil- 
lionaire, written  in  a  spirit  of  farce,  and 
chronicled  (supposedly)  by  a  weary  Irish 
peer,  is  crammed  with  diverting  episodes 
and  bright  moments.  This  mellow  church- 
man could  draw  tears  of  mirth  from  the 
eyes  of  a  potato. 

Literary  Notes 

Navigation  for  the  Amateur  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  amount  of  available  literature 
is  limited  and  we  welcome  a  manual  with 
this  title  by  Capt.  E.  T.  Morton,  illustrated 
with  diagrams  (Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 70  cents). 

Economic  and  Moral  Aspects  of  the 
Liquor  Business,  by  Robert  Bagnell,  is  an 
attempt  to  study  the  liquor  problem  from  a 
social  standpoint  (pp.  178;  75  cents)  and 
is  more  concerned  with  principles  than  with 
specific  instances  (Funk  &  Wagnalls). 

The  translation  of  Strindberg's  There 
Are  Crimes  and  Crimes,  by  Edward  Bjork- 
man,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  is 
now  in  rehearsal  by  the  Abbey  Theater 
Company  in  Dublin. 

August  Strindberg's  irony  found  expres- 
sion in  the  title  of  his  fantastic  drama  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  Lucky  Pehr.  This 
mad  piece  of  symbolism  is  a  challenge  to 
the  translator,  yet  Mrs.  Velma  Swanston 
Howard  has  succeeded  fairly  well  except 
with  the  verse.  Cincinnati :  Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company,  $1.50.) 

Rather  rhapsodical  is  Memory  and  the 
Executive  Mind,  and  suited  to  the  emotional 
man  who  needs  stimulus  to  make  him  work. 
Full  of  obviously  good  things,  related  with 
rather  too  much  hysterical  emphasis  and 
too  many  words  printed  in  capitals.  (Chi- 
cago: M.  A.  Donahue.) 


Very  useful  and  interesting,  and  needful, 
is  Prof.  J.  R.  H.  Moore's  An  Industrial  His- 
tory of  the  American  People  (Macmillan). 
It  is  a  textbook  for  high  schools,  but  the 
general  reader  will  profit  if  he  makes  of  it 
a  supplemental  history  reading. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, gives  in  Rudolf  Eucken's  Message 
to  Our  Age  (Eaton  &  Mains,  35  cents)  a 
brief  and  fair-minded  exposition  of  his 
fundamental  ideas  with  some  criticism  for 
his  deviation  from  the  orthodox  standards. 

A  scholarly  study  of  the  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing Industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
Dr.  Melvin  Thomas  Copeland,  is  published 
by  Harvard  University  as  a  contribution  to 
Harvard  Economic  Studies  (pp.  xii,  415; 
$2).  This  Wells  Prize  essay  studies  condi- 
tions in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  stands  ready  to 
tell  all  of  you  who  wish  to  know  How  to 
Get  Your  Pay  Raised.  "When  you  have  done 
your  best  you  are  a  man  of  marked  suc- 
cess," says  our  author;  and  that  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter,  stated  at  the 
end  of  chapter  one.   (McClurg.) 

How  to  Invest  When  Prices  Are  Rising 
is  a  collection  of  papers  by  university  lec- 
turers, editors,  etc.,  with  an  introduction  by 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale.  The  sub-title, 
"A  Scientific  Method  of  Providing  for  the 
Increasing  Cost  of  Living,"  indicates  the 
intention  of  the  authors.  (Scranton,  Pa.: 
G.  Lynn  Sumner  &  Co.) 

The  Day  of  the  Saxon,  by  the  late  Homer 
Lea,  author  of  The  Valor  of  Ignorance,  is  a 
pseudo-philosophical  consideration  of  inter- 
national war  from  the  extreme  militarist 
viewpoint,  with  cocksure  prophecies  of  the 
impending  doom  of  the  Saxon  race.  Somber, 
suggestive  and  sententious.  (Harper, 
$1.80.) 

Patsy,  by  S.  R.  Crockett  (Macmillan),  is 
a  story  that  does  not  leave  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth  of  the  reader — a  story  of  love 
and  adventure  among  the  picturesque  peo- 
ple of  the  Scottish  coast,  when  they  were 
smugglers  and  the  press  gang  was  abroad. 
Patsy  was  a  dear,  and  as  daring  as  any  of 
the  lads  who  were  breaking  the  laws  of 
England;  and  her  adventures  make  a  tale 
well  worth  reading. 

Mr.  William  Ganson  Rose  essays  to  tell 
his  readers  "how  to  achieve  success  in  busi- 
ness," and  says  that  success  in  business  in- 
volves "the  goal,  character,  knowledge  and 
power"  (Suecess  in  Business,  Duftield).  In 
telling  how  to  become  successful  he  uses 
many  short  paragraphs  and  many  capital 
letters  where  capital  letters  are  not  re- 
quired. We  think  some  men  would  profit  by 
reading  this  book. 
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Among  the  publications  announced  by 
John  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  the  Boston  publishers, 
are  Marriages,  a  novel  by  August  Strind- 
berg,  and  a  second  volume  of  Strindberg's 
Plays;  Chains  and  Kindle  Wakes,  English 
plays  by  Elizabeth  Baker  and  Stanley 
Houghton,  respectively;  the  dramatization 
of  his  novel  Esther  Waters,  by  George 
Moore,  and  two  plays  by  Lennox  Robinson, 
manager  of  the  Abbey  Theater  Company. 

Prof.  Robert  Herri  ck's  latest  novel  (One 
Woman's  Life,  Macmillan)  is  more  readable 


has  reproductions  of  all  the  familiar  wood 
cuts  of  the  first  edition  published  in  1874, 
and  the  younger  generation  of  readers  who 
have  not  read  these  fascinating  chapters  of 
Stanley's  actual  experiences  in  African 
wilds,  have  a  pleasure  in  store  for  them. 
This  edition  commemorates  the  centenary 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  birth. 

Master  Mariners,  by  John  R.  Sears,  is  a 
volume  in  the  Home  University  Library  of 
Modern  Knowledge,  issued  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    It   begins   with   the   attempt   made   b~7 


A    KONGO    CHIEF    AND    HIS    WIVES 
From    Harris's    "Dawn    in    Darkest    Africa"     (Dutton) 


than  some  of  its  predecessors.  The  one 
woman  was  not  remarkable  in  anything, 
nor  did  she  have  a  remarkable  life;  but  this 
unremarkable  career  is  recorded  in  a  rather 
remarkable  manner.  Milly  takes  tribute 
from  all  who  come  in  her  way,  rather  sor- 
didly and  quite  heartlessly,  worries  her  first 
husband  into  a  premature  grave,  and  on  the 
last  page  goes  blithely  off  to  California  with 
her  second.  What  the  lesson  of  her  life  may 
be  is  the  riddle  of  the  book. 

Those  of  us  who  can  remember  reading 
with  delight,  as  boys,  Henry  M.  Stanley's 
stirring  account  of  his  travels,  adventures 
and  discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  will  wel- 
come this  reprint  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  of  How  I  Found  Livingstone   ($2).  It 


Necho  II  to  dig  his  way  thru  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  with  a  view  to  handling  the  big 
stick  along  the  coast  of  two  seas,  and,  inci- 
dentally, something  in  the  way  of  trade. 
The  story  leads  on,  until  we  see  the  am- 
bitious trader's  eye  fixed  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  sailor's  kit  and  the  trader's  box 
have  been  the  great  civilizers.  It  is  a  pretty 
story,  full  of  incident,  and  well  told.  Every 
boy  should  have  it  in  his  bedroom  library. 
Missionaries  have  always  been  the  chief 
contributors  to  anthropology  because  their 
intimate  and  continuous  association  with 
native  life  gives  them  opportunities  for 
study  that  the  trader,  the  soldier  and  the 
scientist  do  not  have.  Dawn  in  Darkest 
Africa  (Dutton,  $3.50)   is  of  especial  value 
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from  this  standpoint  because  the  author, 
John  H.  Harris,  considers  not  only  the 
African  of  today  but  also  his  prospects  for 
the  future  when  the  continent  is  divided  up 
among  the  European  Powers  and  its  re- 
sources developed.  The  region  he  is  especial- 
ly concerned  with,  Kongo  and  Nigeria, 
bristles  with  problems,  political,  social  and 
economic,  but  the  author  discusses  them 
with  a  coolness  and  good  sense  that  wins 
the  commendation  of  Lord  Cromer,  who 
writes  the  introduction. 

One  often  hears  people  say,  "Yes,  I 
should  like  to  read  French,"  or,  "Yes/  I 
wish  my  daughter  read  French,"  with  the 
qualifying  addition:  "But  when  you  open  a 
French  novel  you  can't  tell  what  impro- 
prieties you  may  be  confronted  with  before 
you  are  safely  out  of  it!" 

A  French  guide  to  French  biographies, 
novels,  plays  and  periodicals  that  are  al- 
together jeune  fille  (to  translate:  wholly 
proper  for  the  adolescent)  is  presented  in 
the  monthly  publication  called  Romans- 
Revue,  publisht  at  5,  rue  St.  Pierre,  Lille. 
Protestant  readers  may,  to  be  sure,  object 
to  the  strongly  clerical  flavor  of  the  review, 
which  is  directed  by  the  Abbe  Louis  Beth- 
leem;  but  the  sentiment  is  at  least  as  high- 
ly moral  as  it  is  Roman  Catholic.  A  classi- 
fication of  contemporary  literature  is  made 
according  to  whether  the  work  under  con- 
sideration is  "bad  or  dangerous,"  suitable 
only  for  grown-ups,  or  "for  all  ages."  Thus 
H.  G.  Wells's  Ann  Veronica  is  wholly  taboo; 
Blasco-Ibanez's  Crowd  is  "dangerous."  A 
certain  number  of  works  of  science  and 
philosophy  are,  from  time  to  time,  reviewed. 
Thus  a  recent  issue  classifies  the  work  of 
Fabre,  "the  Homer  of  the  insects,"  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
nature;  regretting,  all  the  same  that  this 
later  Homer  never  mentions  the  n?me  of 
God — never  anything  more  than  "the  sov- 
ereign pilot." 

James  Milne,  a  British  journalist,  has 
taken  a  hasty  scamper  thru  America  and 
Canada.  It  was  a  journey  insisted  upon  by 
his  future  wife,  who  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  her  lover  had  made  his  choice  of  a 
companion  for  all  time  and  would  not  make 
married  life  miserable  by  sighing  for  belles 
of  other  climes.  The  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Mr.  Milne  made  his  observations  is  touched, 
therefore,  with  sentimental  color,  and  he 
contrives  to  insert  a  tiresome  amount  of 
musing  upon  various  subjects  which  have 
little  to  do  with  the  object  of  John  Jonathan 
&  Company  (Macmillan,  $1.60).  There  is 
nothing  startlingly  new  about  the  author's 
superficial  views  on  America  and  the  Amer- 


icans, or  on  Canada,  but  they  are  set  down 
crisply. 

,  The  untaught  country  girl,  possessed  of 
most  of  the  virtues  and  all  of  the  graces 
and  attractive  qualities  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated, has  always  been  a  favorite  with 
novelists.  Joyful  Heatherby,  by  Payne  Ers- 
kine  (Little,  Brown,  $1.35),  is  one  of  these 
country  girls,  and  she  is  made  more  and 
more  charming  as  the  tale  develops.  The 
hero  begins  tamely,  almost  badly,  but  sud- 
denly acquires  the  qualities  missed  at  first, 
and  in  the  end  is  made  worthy  of  the  maid. 
The  story  is  gyroscopic — it  whirls  about 
.with  apparent  recklessness,  getting  the  girl 
into  many  difficulties — but  is  in  accord  with 
the  fictional  law  that  all  must  end  well. 

Six  more  volumes  of  the  complete  edi-  • 
tion  of  the  works  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
which  the  Scribners  are  bringing  out,  gives 
us  ten  volumes.  These  contain  some  of 
Parker's  best  work,  and  some  that  we  arc 
not  as  well  acquainted  with.  We  think  of 
him  as  the  expositor  of  French  Canada, 
but  here  is  a  volume  devoted  to  his  Aus- 
tralian stories,  Cumner's  Son,  and  Other 
South  Sea  Folk.  Here  we  have,  too,  When 
Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac,  the  best  of  the 
author's  stories  about  Canada.  The  Pomp 
of  the  Lavillettes  has  half  of  a  volume — 
another  of  the  good  Canadian  tales.  There 
are  here  eight  tales  that  originally  formed 
volumes,  and  there  is  one  book  that  has 
several  short  stories.  Then  there  is,  too, 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  and  The  Battle 
of  the  Strong.  The  author  writes  an  intro- 
duction for  each  volume,  which  is  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  it.  These  handsome 
books,  placed  beside  the  four  first,  give  us 
a  better  idea  of  the  pleasing  dignity  of  the 
set. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  latest,  book,  The 
Judgment  House,  published  by  Harper,  is 
quite  different  from  those  that  made  his 
fame,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  dramatic  study  of 
a  woman  of  the  English  conventional  life 
rather  than  a  picture  of  life  as  lived  by  un- 
conventional society.  It  is  not  eventually 
erotic,  tho  it  comes  perilously  near.  It  is  a 
notably  strong  piece  of  work  on  one  side, 
and  rather  weak  on  another  side.  If  all  of 
the  contemplative  and  expository  pages 
could  be  cut  out,  the  story  would  be  sweep- 
ing, absorbing  drama,  scarcely  lacking  the 
theater  properties  and  stage  setting.  It 
traces  the  development  of  a  lovely  and 
heartless  girl  thru  the  several  stages  to  the 
goal  of  the  true  woman,  and  in  doing  so 
goes  into  and  over  an  interesting  field — that 
crucial  time  for  England  covered  by  Jame- 
son's raid  upon  Johannesburg  and  the  fall 
of  Kruger, 
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OUR  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Independent: 

The  changed  feeling  in  Washington  with- 
in a  month,  in  reference  to  the  war,  is  al- 
most miraculous.  A  month  ago,  there  was 
a  very  general  depression  and  gloom  in 
official  circles.  Your  correspondent  has  been 
absent  a  few  days  from  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  upon  his  return  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  shadows  have  moved 
off  from  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  that  in 
their  place  now  lies  the  unbroken  sunshine, 
of  a  firmer  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
loyal  people  of  this  country  to  extinguish 
the  rebellion.  One  cannot  move  among  the 
departments  of  the  Government  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  without  perceiving  that  a 
new  spirit  animates  every  official  he  meets. 
There  is  a  most  obstinate  conviction  that 
we  are  going  to  triumph  in  this  contest  with 
the  rebels  and  the  Copperheads. 

If  one  stops  a  moment  to  chat  with  the 
President's  affable  Secretaries,  Messrs. 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  he  will  perceive  at  once 
that  they  are  much  more  confident  and 
hopeful  than  they  were  last  winter.  If  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  seen,  the  happy  smile  upon  his 
bare  face  shows  that  he  begins  to  feel  him- 
self master  of  the  situation.  He  feels  more 
sure  than  ever  before  that  the  war  can 
have  but  one  termination — the  subjugation 
of  the  rebels  and  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
or,  to  use  his  favorite  word,  the  "abolish- 
ment" of  the  cause  of  the  war.  Passing 
along  the  paved  walk  which  leads  from  the 
Presidential  mansion   to   the   War   Depart- 


ment, one  meets  a  stray  senator  who  yet 
lingers  in  Washington,  or  a  representative 
of  the  last  Congress — hopeful,  and  perhaps 
radiant  with  smiles.  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Stanton  is  as  busy,  noisy,  demon- 
strative as  ever,  but  even  he,  who  in  the 
darkest  hours  was  in  his  outward  behavior 
bold  and,  as  some  think,  domineering,  has 
an  air  of  unusual  confidence.  He  is  monarch 
within  the  range  of  his  voice,  at  least,  and 
it  will  reach  a  great  distance.  He  possesses 
one  good  quality  at  least:  that  of  boldness 
and  intrepidity. 

At  the  Treasury  Department,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  everything  wears  a  sunny  as- 
pect. How  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  point 
of  fact,  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  confi- 
dence at  the  other  departments  lies  here  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  Mr.  Chase's  success  in  his  financial 
plans  which  has  dispersed  the  gloomy 
clouds  of  one  month  ago,  and  given  us  a 
clear  sky  today.  Mr.  Forney  tells  in  his 
Chronicle  of  meeting  an  old  Democrat  in 
New  York,  one  of  his  pro-slavery  associates 
in  past  years,  who  has  been  something  of  a 
Copperhead  during  the  past  winter,  but 
who  has  been  converted  into  a  stanch 
Unionist  simply  by  Mr.  Chase's  success  in 
driving  down  the  premium  upon  gold.  His 
management  of  the  national  finances  has 
had  a  similar  effect  upon  a  large  class  of 
people  in  all  the  free  States.  The  moment 
they  begin  to  see  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  triumph  in  the  controversy  with 
the  rebels,  they  give  their  sympathies  to  it, 
for  they  have  always  believed  in  belonging 
to  the  strongest  side.       D.  W.  Bartlett. 

Washington,  March  30,  1863. 
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Arctic  Industries 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  im- 
portant mining  operations  are  carried  on 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Cryolite  is  sent 
from  Greenland  by  the  shipload  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  At  Alten, 
near  the  North  Cape  in  Finmark,  extensive 
copper  mines  have  been  worked  for  a  long 
time. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the 
work  must  be  done  under  ground,  and  that 
heat  is  what  the  workmen  suffer  most  from, 
it  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  mines  may 
be  almost  as  profitable  in  those  latitudes  as 
they  would  be  on  our  own  coast.  The  main 
thing  is  to  have  communication  open  once 
a  year  for  bringing  supplies  and  carrying 
away  the  ores. 

An  engineer  who  not  long  ago  visited  the 
mines  at  Alten  to  study  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  worked  reported 
that  the  climate  interposed  no  obstacle.  The 
mines,  when  fairly  deep,  are  warmer  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

In  such  work  as  has  to  be  done  above 
ground,  there  is  scarcely  any  interruption. 
During  the  three  dark  months,  when  the 
sun  does  not  shine,  there  is  no  lack  of  light 
to  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  conditions. 

The  sky  is  clear  and  starry,  and  Aurora 
is  playing  most  of  the  time,  and  whatever 
light  there  is  the  reflection  from  the  snow 
increases  and  intensifies. 

More  than  160  years  ago  mining  was  car- 
ried on  extensively  about  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea  by  Saxon  workmen.  Silver,  cop- 
per and  lead  were  produced  in  quantities. 

Now  that  the  whale  fishery  has  declined, 
mining  enterprise  seems  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote settlement  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Influence  of  Alcohol  on  the  Unborn 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
eggs  of  fish  do  not  develop  normally  when 
alcohol  is  added  to  the  water;  and  it  has 
been  suspected  that  the  frequent  associa- 
tion of  alcoholism  in  the  father  and  epilepsy 
and  feeble-mindedness  in  the  children  was 
a  causal  one.  This  subject  has  been  studied 
experimentally  on  guinea  pigs  by  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Stockard,  of  New  York,  who 
has  made  some  of  them  breathe  fumes  of 


alcohol  for  an  hour  a  day.  The  stock  that 
had  not  breathed  produced  only  healthy 
young  that  developed  normally.  But  when 
guinea  pigs  that  had  long  been  intoxicated 
by  alcohol  were  used  as  fathers  with  nor- 
mal mothers,  eight  out  of  twenty  offspring 
were  still  born,  seven  died  soon  after  birth, 
and  of  the  five  that  survived  only  one  grew 
at  the  normal  rate.  When  the  mothers  only 
were  intoxicated  the  result  was  not  quite  so 
bad;  and  when  both  parents  were  alcoholics 
most  young  aborted,  many  were  still  born 
and  not  one  survived  infancy. 

The  worst  fate  befell  the  progeny  of  two 
drunken  guinea  pigs,  the  riext  worst  the 
progeny  of  a  drunken  father;  those  of 
drunken  mothers  were  less  affected,  but 
were  terribly  weakened.  Since  the  human 
child  develops  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
mother  as  the  young  guinea  pig  does  the 
danger  to  the  children  of  alcoholics  is  evi- 
dent. Charles  B.  Davenport 

Director   of   the    Carnegie   Station 
for  Experimental  Evolution. 

Taking  Mail  at  60  Miles  per  Hour 

While  William  H.  Jones  was  postmaster 
at  the  small  town  of  Iola,  Idaho,  he  noticed 
the  crude  manner  in  which  mail  was 
snatched  by  the  rapidly  moving  trains  from 
rough  iron  mail-delivering  standards  and 
realized  the  danger  arising  from  the  throw- 
ing of  mail  bags  from  the  trains  to  the 
platforms.  For  three  years  he  worked  on  a 
new  arrangement  which  has  now  taken 
shape  as  Jones'  Mail  Exchange  Device,  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  take  on  and  put  off 
mail  from  the  mail  car  while  it  is  traveling 
at  a  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  possible  to  do  more  than  that.  Dur- 
ing demonstrations  held  recently,  four  cases 
of  eggs  were  packed  into  one  of  the  large 
mail-exchange  sacks,  transferred  from  a 
train  traveling  at  fifty-five  miles  per  hour 
to  the  stationary  standard,  and  later  picked 
up  by  the  train  again  at  a  similar  speed. 
Instead  of  finding  an  eggnog,  the  demon- 
strators discovered  upon  opening  the  ex- 
change sack  that  not  one  egg  in  the  four 
cases  had  been  broken. 

The  tests  made  recently  of  this  dispatcher 
were  entirely  successful,  and  as  a  result  it 
has   been   sanctioned   by   the   United    States 
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Government  and  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  is  now  in- 
stalling the  exchanger  on  its  entire  south- 
ern coast  division,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  device  consists  of  a  cylindrical  stand- 
ard, about  fifteen  feet  in  hight,  planted  in 
a  bed  of  several  feet  of  cement.  Resting  in 
a  cradle  on  the  top  of  the  crane  or  standard 
is  a  pair  of  horns  which  make  a  circle  of 
about  eight  feet,  the  fingers  being  on  the 
side  of  the  standard  nearest  the  tracks.  The 
points  of  the  horns  overlap  about  four  feet 
and  each  horn  is  jointed  at  the  point  where 
it  starts  to  overlap,  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  back  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 
One  finger  of  the  horn  points  up  and  the 
other  down  the  track.  Below  the  horns  on 
the  side  nearest  the  track  is  the  delivery 
arm. 

Along  the  roof  of  the  mail  car,  over  the 
centers  of  the  doors,  running  from  one  side 
of  the  car  to  the  other,  is  a  track  from 
which  hangs  a  steel  carriage,  with  a  deliv- 
ery arm  at  either  end. 

When  the  mail  clerk  in  the  car  wishes  to 
prepare  a  sack  for  delivery  he  secures  one 
of  the  especially  prepared  rings  and  at- 
taches it  to  the  sack,  later  putting  it  on  the 
delivery  arm.  Upon  approaching  the  station 
he  pushes  the  carriage  along  the  track  and 


out  of  the  door  of  the  car.  This  movement, 
in  addition  to  latching  the  delivery  arm, 
sets  the  receiver  hook  in  position.  While  the 
clerk  is  doing  this  the  agent  at  the  station 
fastens  a  delivery  arm  of  the  standard,  the 
horns  at  this  time  being  horizontal.  The 
finger  of  the  horn  which  is  not  to  be  used 
in  the  transaction  he  then  turns  back  so 
that  it  will  not  be  in  the  way. 

The  exchange  is  made  in  an  instant.  The 
point  of  the  catcher  hook  on  the  car  passes 
thru  the  ring  on  the  bag  suspended  on  the 
delivery  arm  of  the  standard,  thus  drag- 
ging the  sack  from  the  standard  and  de- 
positing it  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  At  the 
same  instant  the  horn  of  the  standard 
passes  thru  the  ring  hanging  from  the  de- 
livery arm  of  the  car,  and  this  ring  with 
the  bag  attached  swings  around  the  horn 
to  the  back  of  the  standard.  The  weight  of 
the  bag,  assisted  by  a  heavy  iron  ball  on 
the  back  of  the  standard,  causes  the  horns 
to  tip  backward  so  that  the  points  are 
thrown  up  safely  out  of  the  way  of  any 
passing  train,  as  the  railway  department  of 
the  Government  requires.  It  takes  but  a  mo- 
ment to  prepare  either  the  standard  or  the 
carriage  in  the  car  for  the  transaction,  and 
the  device  eliminates  the  rough  handling  of 
the  mail  and  also  the  danger  of  the  old 
method    of    exchanging    the    pouches.    The 


THE   JONES   MAIL   EXCHANGE   DEVICE   IN    SERVICE 
The   mail    bag   has    just   been    received    from   the   moving   train. 
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Southern  Pacific  Company  will  extend  the 
new  mail  exchange  system  as  rapidly  as 
practical  to  all  sections  of  its  lines. 

How  the  Squirrel  Came  by  His  Thrift 

Winter  in  our  northern  climate  presents 
a  serious  problem  to  the  large  class  of  small 
animals — mainly  rodents — whose  food  is 
vegetable.  At  this  season  green  things  are 
wilted  or  buried  under  snow,  and  roots  are 
practically  inaccessible.  Nevertheless,  many 
small  mammals,  such  as  the  mice  and 
ground-squirrels,  manage  to  survive  when 
it  would  seem  as  tho  starvation  were  in- 
evitable; and  so  it  would  be  were  not  these 
animals  able  either  to  suspend  life  during 
the  cold  season,  by  hibernation,  or  to  pro- 
cure and  store  in  advance  sufficient  food  to 
sustain  them  until  the  revival  of  vegetation 
in  the  spring.  While  some  do  become  dor- 
mant, or  like  the  rabbits  brave  the  winter 
on  a  diet- of  natural  hay  and  bark,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  mice,  the  spermophiles  and 
most  squirrels,  gather  and  save  provender 
for  the  winter,  usually  stored  where  it  can 
be  obtained  as  needed,  without  going  out  of 
doors. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  in 
the  writings  of  any  evolutionist  an  explana- 
tion of  the  rise  of  this  prudent  habit,  which 
has  now  the  force  of  instinct,  yet  it  seems 
to  me  an  excellent  example  of  a- beneficial 
custom  produced  by  natural  selection.  Most 
of  the  higher  animals  take  their  food  to 
their  homes,  or  lairs,  when  circumstances 
favor,  and  there  devour  it  at  leisure,  or 
share  it  with  their  families.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  such  timid  creatures  as  the 
rodents,  which  are  accustomed  to  seize 
their  food  and  carry  it  to  the  security  of 
some  hole  or  high  perch,  and  there  eat  it 
in  peace,  some  being  provided  with  pocket- 
like cheeks  in  order  to  transport  a  large 
quantity  at  once  from  a  dangerous  gather- 
ing-place to  one  where  it  may  be  chewed 
and  swallowed  in  leisurely  security. 

Accident,  and  the  acquisitiveness  charac- 
teristic of  many  small  creatures,  would  lead 
to  an  accumulation  of  half-eaten  or  un- 
touched edibles  about  such  places,  and  this 
would  be  increased  in  the  autumn  when 
seeds  and  nuts  are  ripe  and  every  weed  and 
bush  offers  a  tempting  abundance,  leading 
the  animals  to  gather  much  more  than  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  their  immediate  need. 
Such  a  surplus  and  somewhat  accidental 
accumulation  would  be  untouched  as  long 
as  the  weather  remained  good,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  fresh  food  outside,*  but  it 
would  be  resorted  to  when  cold  and  hunger 
assailed  them.  Those  individuals  or  fami- 
lies  which   had   thus   unintentionally   gath- 


ered and  saved  the  most  would  withstand 
long  storms  and  stresses  better  than  others, 
even  to  surviving  when  their  fellows  had 
succumbed.  Thus  the  beneficial  habit  of  ac- 
quisitiveness— the  tendency  to  collect  and 
keep  food  in  the  autumn — would  be  steadily 
born  into  more  and  more  young,  and  grow 
in  force  until  it  became  a  protective  in- 
stinct of  the  race. 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Buying  Coal  Scientifically 

A  Government  official  was  once  delegated 
to  inspect  a  carload  of  coal  for  federal 
use.  He  was  not  a  fuel  expert.  Legend  has 
it  that  he  reported  that  the  coal  "was  black 
and  would  burn." 

This  little  incident  is  indicative  of  the 
careless  way  in  which  the  general  public 
has  in  the  past  and  is  now  buying  its  coal. 
How  much  heat  coal  will  make  is  entirely 
disregarded,  yet  coal  is  bought  only  for  the 
heat  it  generates. 

Uncle  Sam  has  discarded  the  hit-and- 
miss  system  of  coal  buying.  He  has  gone 
in  for  heat.  Black  piles  of  plain  coal  no 
longer  interest  him. 

The  commercial  world  or  the  individual 
still  sleeps.  Fact  is  it  is  only  lately  that 
the  public  has  taken  the  precaution  of 
weighing  the  coal  it  purchases.  Many 
buyers  of  this  day  foolishly  accept  the  sell- 
er's weight,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  some- 
thing far  below  what  is  billed  out. 

Now  that  Uncle  Sam  has  made  a  success, 
and  this  means  a  saving,  in  buying  scien- 
tifically, it  certainly  behooves  his  less  pros- 
perous nephews  to  benefit  from  his  lesson 
in  economy. 

Last  year  the  Government  undertook  its 
first  general  experiment  in  buying  coal 
under  the  British  thermal  unit  system,  a 
plan  that  is  wholly  practicable  for  the  com- 
mercial world  or  the  average  citizen.  And 
buying  heat  beats  just  buying  coal. 

British  thermal  unit  buying  should  not 
be  difficult  to  comprehend.  Thermal  means 
heat,  to  warm.  Therefore,  a  thermal  unit  is 
a  unit  of  heating  value.  The  world  has 
adopted  the  British  standard  of  a  calorific 
unit.  In  general,  the  unit  consists  of  a 
specified  degree  of  heat  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  coal.  Thus,  if  a  dealer  guarantees  a 
ton  of  coal  to  produce  1500  B.  T.  Units, 
and  an  analysis  of  a  small  sample  shows 
only  1000  units  to  the  ton,  the  consumer 
stands  to  lose  500  units  of  heat,  represent- 
ing a  third  of  the  heating  value.  Under  the 
Government  system  coal  contractors  guar- 
antee coal  to  generate  a  specified  number 
of  units  to  the  ton.  Deductions  are  made 
for  a  decrease  in  units  as  shown  by  tests 
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made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  sam- 
ples sent  it.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  heat 
units  guaranteed  are  exceeded  the  con- 
tractor gets  a  premium.  Savings  are  also 
often  made  by  the  Government  in  ash  and 
moisture  content.  The  contractor  guaran- 
tees a  certain  percentage  of  ash  and  mois- 
ture. Any  deviation  from  the  guarantee  re- 
sults in  a  deduction  or  increase  in  the  price 
to  be  paid,  by  this  system  both  the  dealer 
and  the  consumer  get  a  square  deal.  But 
the  dealer,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious, 
prefers  to  sell  coal  rather  than  heat. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  where  deductions  have  been 
made  under  all  three  factors,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  saving  of  $1000  was  effected  in  a 
$3000  delivery. 

There  are  many  commercial  concerns 
which  buy  annually  more  coal  than  any  of 
the  Government's  leading  departments  or 
bureaus.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  organizations 
have  thought  to  adopt  the  sensible  system 
of  buying  heat  instead  of  mere  coal  mined 
from  a  certain  mine  and  presumed  to  have 
special  calorific  merits  because  it  comes 
from  a  rich  vein. 

Many  people  believe  that  wetting  coal 
gives  it  better  heating  qualities.  Water 
makes  coal  heavier,  but  lessens  its  heating 
value. 

In  every  city  there  are  commercial  chem- 
ists prepared  to  make  the  analysis  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  number  of  thermal 
units  in  a  sample  of  coal.  If  buyers  were 
to  unite  and  demand  that  retailers  guar- 
antee their  product  to  produce  a  specified 
amount  of  heat  registered  in  thermal  units, 
and  then  periodically  have  the  analysis  of 
the  retailer  checked  up  by  some  reputable 
chemist,  there  would  be  a  marked  saving  in 
coal  bills.  An  honest  dealer  should  be  glad 
to  do  this. 

Large  buyers  of  coal,  especially  factories, 
will  find  a  big  saving  in  this  method.  But 
the  individual  buyer,  saturated  with  the 
American  spirit  of  waste,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  go  to  trouble  that  will  net  him  a  dol- 
lar or  two  in  savings  on  a  ton  of  coal.  Be- 
cause of  this  either  the  federal,  state  or 
municipal  governments  might  well  enact 
laws  to  compel  dealers  to  sell  coal  on  a 
basis  of  heating  units  involved.  Such  a  plan 
is  feasible,  especially  with  a  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  a  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  with  expert  inspectors,  at  hand 
to  enforce  such  legislation. 

There  are  few  dealers  who  do  not  know  the 
exact  heating  values  of  their  coals  as  shown 
by  careful  tests.  It  is  plainly  up  to  the 
buyer  to  see  that  he  pays  for  heating  value 
only.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  follow  Uncle 
Sam's  suit.  He  is  playing  a  winning  hand 


at  coal  buying.  The  thing  to  do  is  not  to  get 
frightened  at  the  scientific  significance  of 
the  British  thermal  unit.  Let  the  chemists 
worry  making  the  tests.  Determining  the 
value  of  the  coal  after  the  units  it  will  gen- 
erate become  known  is  a  simple  problem. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible,  by 
legislation  or  cooperative  buying  on  a  large 
scale.  There's  satisfaction  in  getting  what 
you  want;  and  what  you  want  in  buying 
coal  is  heat, — not  waste  dirt,  and  useless 
moisture,  and  mountains  of  ash. 

Guarding  an  Emperor 

We  have  a  fairly  good  notion  of  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  our  Secret  Service  to 
protect  the  President  and  other  important 
officers  in  this  country;  but  few  Americans 
have  any  idea  whatever  of  the  extraordi- 
nary steps  taken  in  a  like  direction  to  pro- 
tect foreign  rulers.  The  following  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  German  Emperor  is  looked 
after,  even  when  he  travels  a  very  short 
distance. 

During  what  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
perilous  passage  from  Homburg  to  Cron- 
berg  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser,  trotting 
orderlies  went  up  and  down  the  road.  Sold- 
iers were  stationed  at  intervals.  Pedes- 
trians on  the  way  to  Cronberg  were  turned 
back.  Travelers  by  carriage  were  examined, 
and  allowed  to  proceed  if  they  proved  to 
harbor  no  nefarious  designs. 

The  Imperial  equipage  passed  at  night. 
First  there  came  a  mounted  escort,  then 
soldiers  on  foot.  Five  minutes  later  more 
mounted  men  appeared;  and  then  what 
seemed  to  be  intoxicated  motor  cyclists, 
swaying  from  side  to  side;  but  these  men 
were  merely  swooping  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other,  and  scanning  the  ground 
by  the  light  of  their  vivid  acetylene  lamps. 
They  were  looking  for  bombs. 

Behind  the  motor  cyclists  were  other 
mounted  soldiers,  and  then  came  the  royal 
conveyance.  It  passed  in  a  flash  of  light, 
not  only  from  the  speed  it  was  maintain- 
ing, but  because  of  a  huge  electric  light 
hung  at  the  end  of  the  pole.  This  served  a 
double  purpose.  It  illuminated  the  way,  and 
also  shone  so  brightly  that  the  eyes  of  any 
assassin  would  have  been  so  dazzled  by  it 
that  he  could  hardly  have  got  a  correct  aim. 

Where  They  Make  the  Most  of  the 
"Movies" 

"I  am  immortal!"  cried  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  "I  am  .a  film!" 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  great  French  act- 
ress after  performing  before  a  moving  pic- 
ture camera  may  not  have  been  due  altogeth- 
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er  to  a  feeling  that  she  had  put  her  gestures 
on  record  for  all  time.  Some  of  her  satis- 
faction at  being  a  film  could  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  reflection  of  the  universal 
French  enthusiasm  for  the  cinematograph. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  United  States 
is  the  picture-mad  nation  of  the  world,  but 
even  New  York  and  Chicago  are  lukewarm 
in  interest  in  this  regard  as  compared  with 
the  metropolis  of  France.  The  very  tiniest 
quarters  of  Paris  have  their  picture  shows, 
all  of  them  lasting  longer  and  more  elabo- 


like  the  home  brand  of  "movie"  on  the  out- 
side, he  takes  a  seat  and  is  stared  at  for 
removing  his  hat.  The  custom  of  "the 
world's  center  of  histrionic  art"  is  that  men 
may  wear  hats,  but  women  must  leave 
theirs  with  the  check-room  lady.  Another 
interesting  Parisian  ruling  for  the  picture 
shows  is  that  you  may  bring  along  your 
dogs — and  it  isn't  rare  to  hear  them  rais- 
ing plaintive  yowls  at  the  violin  music — 
but  that  babies  are  taboo.  Also,  the  well- 
regulated   boulevard   cinema   advertises   its 
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rately  stage-managed  than  the  average 
American  "movies,"  and  all  taken  with  the 
intensest  sort  of  gaiety  or  seriousness.  The 
rich  Parisian  sits  in  a  box  in  as  much  style 
as  he  pleases,  refreshing  himself  with 
champagne  at  ten  cents  the  cup;  the  poor 
man  sees  a  ten-cent  show  with  a  glass  of 
"bock"  as  a  premium.  And  the  best  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  nation  are  among  the 
performers. 

The  French  have,  indeed,  made  the  "cine- 
ma" as  honored  a  form  of  entertainment 
as  vaudeville  or  the  "legitimate" — a  three- 
hour  show,  with  overture  and  accompani- 
ments by  a  complete  orchestra,  rung  up 
with  a  curtain  as  if  it  were  a  drama  and 
played  to  a  house  where  seats  are  sold  by 
"class"  or  reservations.  Even  in  the  poorest 
quarters  of  the  city  "general  admission" 
rarely  is  less  than  ten  cents,  while  the 
choicest  sections  are  reserved  for  twenty  to 
forty  cents  and  the  neat  little  booklet  pro- 
gram costs  two  cents  more. 

An  American  visitor's  surprises  begin 
when  after  entering  a  place  that  looks  much 


progressiveness    by    having    tea-room    and 
buffet  supplements. 

What  the  Parisian  boulevard  cinema 
house  may  give  in  an  afternoon  or  an  even- 
ing bill  of  three  hours  may  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  glance  at  some  such  sample 
program  as  the  following: 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Overture. 

Rondeau-Caprice    (violin   solo) Danuue 

2.  Orchestra. 

Danse   des    Satyres    Lincke 

3.  Travel    Picture — "Corners    of    Brittany." 

4.  News   Picture — "Burgess  Swimming  the  Channel." 

5.  Art   Film   Drama — "Mardi-Gras." 

(Played   by   three  actors   of  Sarah   Bernhardt 's 
Theater. ) 

6.  Comedy  Film— "The   Effects   of  Music." 

(Intermission.) 

7.  Overture. 

Le    Jeune    Henry Mehul 

8.  Orchestra. 

Marche    Mexicaine    « Nossam 

9.  Travel   Picture — "From    Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam." 

10.  News   Picture — "Duck   Hunting   in   an    Aeroplane." 

11.  Film    Drama— "The    Scare." 

\'l.   News   of   ihe  Week    in    Motion    Pictures. 

18.    Pathos   Film      "The  New  Servant." 

II.    Comedy    Film      "The   Tailor    Pretends    He   is    Paid." 

At  the  largest  of  the  Parisian  houses,  the 
(Jaumont  Palace  in  Montmartre — on  special 
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occasions  it  can  seat  8000 — "speaking  films" 
have  been  the  great  attraction.  These  pic- 
tures operate  synchronously  with  phono- 
graph records.  Color  films  are  a  specialty 
in  several  other  houses,  while  a  few  along 
the  Grand  Boulevards  make  particular  fea- 
tures of  history  and  travel  reels,  or  melo- 
drama, or  comedy.  Most  of  the  large  Pari- 
sian "cinemas"  are  as  dazzling  with  paint 
and  terra  cotta  decorations  and  flaring  arc 
lights  outside  as  the  gaudiest  of  the  Ameri- 
can "movies."  Many  are  well  lighted  inside, 
too,  and  this  thruout  the  performance.  The 
pictures  are  projected  into  a  black-framed 
or  black-draped  screen  that  makes  the  spec- 
tator think  he  is  seeing  the  actors  or 
scenery  thru  a  huge  window.  An  extremely 
simple  device  effects  this:  all  the  incan- 
descent globes  in  the  auditorium  are  black- 
ened on  one  side  so  they  cannot  throw  light 
in  the  direction  of  the  screen. 

The  French  are  as  fond  of  American 
films  as  Americans  are  of  the  best  of  the 
French  products.  Particularly  does  Paris 
dote  on  the  Wild  West  drama;  and  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  reel  with  such -a  label  as 
"The  Sioux  Indians  in  Iowa"  will  lure  as 
much  extra  attendance  to  the  show  as  a 
well-advertised  Parisian  Apache  play  would 
draw  in  New  York. 

The  Cost  of  Industrial  Accidents 

An  idea  of  the  enormous  cost  of  indus- 
trial accidents  can  be  gained  from  figures 
compiled  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin.  According  to  the  law  organizing 
this  board  and  defining  its  duties,  it  was 
provided  that  all  employers  in  the  State, 
employing  more  than  three  people,  the 
State,  each  city,  town,  village  and  school 
district,  must  report  to  the  commission  all 
accidents  occasioning  a  disability  of  more 
than  seven  days. 

This  law  went  into  effect  September  1, 
1911.  During  the  first  twelve  months  a  total 
of  6641  accidents  were  reported. 

Section  2394-9  of  the  statute  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  injured  employees  pro- 
vides for  compensation  payable  as  follows: 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  weekly  loss  in  wages 
during  the  period  of  disability.  The  payments  to  be 
made  weekly,  provided  that  the  weekly  indemnity 
due  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  employee  leaves 
work  as  the  result  of  the  injury  may  be  withheld 
until  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  he  so  leaves  work. 
If  recovery  from  the  disability  shall  then  have  oc- 
curred, such  first  weekly  indemnity  shall  not  be  re- 
coverable ;  if  the  disability  still  continues,  it  shall  be 
added  to  the  weekly  indemnity  due  on  the  said 
twenty-ninth   day. 

During  the  year  there  were  1215  cases 
settled  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  with  a  lump  sum  compensation  of  $63,- 
432.90;  an  average  cost  of  $52.21  per  case. 
This  represents  the  amount'  paid  as  com- 
pensation to  the  average  injured  employee. 


It  does  not,  however,  represent  the  actual 
cost  of  the  accident. 

This  cost  can  be  derived  as  follows: 
$52.21  represents  65  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age yearly  earnings  lost  by  the  injured, 
100  per  cent  is  $80.32.  In  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  cases  settled  the  disability  did 
not  exceed  twenty-nine  days,  and  therefore 
to  get  the  actual  loss  it  is  necessary  to  add 
one  week's  average  wages  to  the  amount 
above,  in  60  per  cent  of  the  cases.  As- 
suming an  average  weekly  wage  to  be 
$10.50,  the  wages  lost  in  an  average  acci- 
dent case  would  amount  to  $86.62.  For  the 
6641  accidents  reported  during  the  year 
the  total  cost  amounts  to  $575,243.42. 

Even  this  seemingly  large  sum,  however, 
does  not  represent  the  entire  cost  of  all  in- 
dustrial accidents.  It  does  not  include  a 
single  accident  to  railway  employees,  as  acci- 
dent reports  were  not  required  from  rail- 
road officials  the  past  year.  During  the  first 
four  or  five  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
act  employers  were  not  familiar  with  the 
law  in  regard  to  reporting  accidents,  and 
consequently  many  were  not  reported.  Then, 
too,  only  accidents  causing  a  disability  of 
more  than  seven  days  are  reported,  while 
there  are  from  three  to  five  times  as  many 
involving  a  shorter  period. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  the  total  cost  of  industrial  acci- 
dents in  Wisconsin  alone  is  very  close  to 
$1,000,000  each  year. 

Of  far  greater  importance  in  the  field  of 
accident  prevention  is  the  horrible  loss  of 
life  and  limb  caused  by  these  accidents,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table ;  losses  no 
amount  of  money  can  ever  make  good.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves: 

Total    accidents    6641 

Fatal    141 

Permanent    injm-ies     541 

Loss  of  one  hand 27 

Loss  of  two  hands 2 

Loss   of  foot 3 

Loss   of  leg 5 

Loss  of  eyes 16 

Loss  of  one  arm 15 

Loss   of   two    arms 1 

Loss   of   fingers 452 

Loss   of  toes 9 

Internal   injury    7 

Impaired    sight    4 

Temporary    injuries    5959 

Fractures 870 

Bruises    1899 

Lacerations    and    cuts 1850 

Sprains     538 

Burns    465 

Injurei  eyes    257 

Other   injuries    80 

The  above  statistics  surely  tend  to  show 
how  necessary  the  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  is  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
missions and  accident  boards  of  the  various 
States,  in  the  matter  of  accident  preven- 
tion. It  has  been  proved  that  in  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  cases  the  accident  is  pre- 
ventable. 
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Fatherless  Frogs 

A  few  years  ago  much  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  brilliant  experiments  of 
Prof.  Jacques  Loeb  on  artificial  partheno- 
genesis. Parthenogenesis,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unfertilized  egg  into  the  adult 
form,  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
lower  groups  of  animals.  Where  this  occurs, 
the  parthenogenetic  generation  alternates 
with  a  sexual  generation,  the  offspring  of 
the  parthenogenetic  generation  usually  be- 
ing males  and  females,  and  the  offspring 
of  the  sexual  generation  being  females.  The 
parthenogenetic  development  occurs  during 
the  warmer  months  of  the 
year  when  food  is  abund- 
ant and  the  temperature 
high.  Sexual  generation 
occurs  during  the  colder 
parts  of  the  year.  Par- 
thenogenesis is  a  very 
definite  and  regular  thing 
in  those  groups  where  it 
occurs,  namely,  rotifers  or 
"wheel  animalcules,"  some 
of  the  crustaceans,  bees, 
ants,  plant  lice,  etc. 

Professor  Loeb  sought 
to  induce  parthenogenetic 
development  artificially  in 
those  forms  where  it  was 
known  not  to  be  a  regular 
cycle  in  the  development. 
In  this  he  was  successful, 
causing  the  unfertilized 
egg    of     sea-urchins     and 


DEVELOPED    BY    ARTIFICIAL 
PARTHENOGENESIS 


assistant,  Dr.  Bancroft,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  artificial  parthenogenesis  of  the 
egg  of  the  frog  by  mechanical  means.  About 
10,000  unfertilized  eggs  of  the  wood  frog 
and  700  of  the  leopard  frog  were  punc- 
tured with  a  platinum  needle.  By  no  means 
all  of  the  eggs  punctured  passed  thru  the 
early  stages  of  cell  division.  Only  two  of 
the  wood  frog  reached  the  tadpole  stage, 
but  died  before  they  were  able  to  swim.  Of 
the  leopard  frog,  the  number  which 
reached  the  tadpole  stage  was  greater  and 
two  became  well  developed  tadpoles.  Of 
these  two,  one  passed  almost  completely 
thru  the  stage  of  metamorphosis  to  that  of 
a  well  developed  frog,  only 
a  remnant  of  the  tail  be- 
ing left.  It  died  at  the  end 
of  five  months.  The  other 
tadpole  died  at  the  end  of 
six  months  in  the  early 
stage  of  metamorphosis, 
i.  e.,  the  hind  legs  had  just 
commenced  to  grow. 

This  remarkable  result 
of  causing  the  develop- 
ment of  an  unfertilized 
egg  into  the  adult  form 
means  that  we  must 
change  somewhat  our  idea 
of  the  part  that  the  male 
plays  in  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race.  These  experi- 
ments on  parthenogenesis 
prove  that  a  union  of  male 
and  female  germ   cells  is 


These    tadpoles    grew    from    unfertilized  .    p^p^+ij,!   fn  inrhipp  tho 

eggs  which  were  pricked   with  a  platinum    noT'  essential  to   inuuce  ine 

star  fish  to  develop  to  the  needle.  Tadpole  No.  l  lived  five  months  egg  to  develop.  What  then 
pluteus  stage  (where  the  tXT^J^T  2CTl^r  S^SS  is  the  function  of  the  male 
larva    swims    about),    by    with  rudimentary  hind  legs  only.  germ    cell    or    spermato- 

immersing   the   eggs   first  zoan?   It  has   normally   a 

in  a  chemical  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  and      two-fold  function ;  on  the  one  hand  to  stimu- 


then  placing  them  in  normal  sea-water.  His 
work  was  the  stimulus  to  a  great  deal  of 
experimentation  in  this  direction.  Various 
methods  of  producing  artificial  partheno- 
genesis have  resulted  and  many  of  the  eggs 
of  the  invertebrates  have  proved  to  respond 
to  experimentation.  Distilled  water,  certain 
chemicals,  mechanical  shock  (shaking), 
changes  of  temperature,  and  lack  of  oxygen 
are  some  of  the  common  methods  employed 
to  cause  the  unfertilized  eggs  to  develop. 

But  all  these  results  concern  very  lowly 
organized  invertebrate  animals.  Exciting  as 
they  are,  they  after  all  fall  short,  in  human 
interest,  of  a  case  in  which  the  egg  of  an 
animal  belonging  to  the  vertebrates — as 
does  man  himself,  develops  without  fertili- 
zation. Such  a  case  has  recently  been  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Loeb.  Parthenogenetic 
development  does  not  normally  occur  among 
the  vertebrates,  but  Professor  Loeb  and  his 


late  the  egg  to  begin  development,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  put  into  the  offspring  the 
hereditary  characters  of  the  father.  These 
two  functions  are  biologically  of  perhaps 
nearly  equal  importance,  but  the  work  of 
Professor  Loeb  and  his  followers  has  shown 
that  one  of  these  functions  is  not  a  unique 
attribute  of  the  sperm,  while  the  other  is, 
so  far  as  we  now  know.  A  platinum  needle 
may  be  the  father  of  a  frog,  in  the  sense 
that  the  needle  caused  this  particular  frog 
to  exist,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  this 
frog  can  not  inherit  any  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  metallic  parent. 

Maud  DeWitt  Pearl. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Negro   Church  Statistics 

From  Bishop  C.  S.  Smith,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  received 
statistics    of   the    colored    churches    in    the 
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United  States.  They  include  all  but  a  few 
small  independent  denominations  whose 
members  are  negligible,  and  a  few  others, 
like  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  or  Congre- 
gational churches,  which  do  not  separate 
their  churches  by  color,  and  for  these  fig- 
ures are  not  available. 

Preach-    Congre-       Mem- 
Denominatlons  ers         gations         bers 

Regular  Baptists    12,622  16,725  1,912,219 

Primitive    Baptists    1,980  797  35,076 

African   M.   E 6,674  5,630  630,273 

African  M.  E.  Zion 3,448  3,298  547,216 

Colored  M.  E 2,901  2,857  234,721 

Union  Amer.  M.  E 138  255  18,500 

African  Union  M.  E 200  125  4,000 

M.   E.    (colored  branch).  2,293  3,474  282,724 

Cumberland   Pres 375  198  18,066 

Grand   total    30,961     33,417     3,682,756 

The  African  M.  E.  Church  has  one 
preacher  to  each  93  members;  African  M. 
E.  Zion  Church  one  preacher  to  each  157 
members;  Colored  M.  E.  Church,  one 
preacher  to  each  80  members;  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (colored  branch),  one 
preacher  to  each  122  members;  Baptists 
(regular),  one  preacher  to  each  151  mem- 
bers. 

The  African  M.  E.  Church  has  12  active 
bishops  in  the  home  field,  one  to  each  500 
preachers  and  50,000  members;  African  M. 
E.  Zion  Church,  8  bishops,  one  to  each  491 
preachers  and  68,400  members;  Colored  M. 
E.  Church,  6  bishops,  one  to  each  483 
preachers  and  39,120  members. 

Presuming  that  1039  will  cover  the  num- 
ber of  colored  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian 
and  Congregational  preachers,  it  will  make 
the  grand  total  of  colored  preachers  32,000, 
one  to  each  312  of  the  entire  colored  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  The  grand  total  of 
colored  church  members  in  this  country 
may,  approximately,  be  given  as  3,700,000. 
The  estimated  amount  of  church  property 
owned  by  them  is  $56,000,000. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  entire 
10,000,000  of  colored  people  in  the  United 
States  are  believers  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  actual  number  of  evangelical 
Christians  among  them  is  greater  in  the 
aggregate  than  that  to  be  found  among  all 
the  other  darker  races  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  heroic  faith  of 
a  humble  people — ofttimes  tried  in  a  fiery 
furnace  heated  seven  times. 


An  Alligator  Stairway 

Dogs  and  cats,  and  other  domestic  pets, 
don't  think  much  of  their  ability  to  go  up 
and  down  stairs.  But  stair-climbing  with 
alligators  is  not  an  easy  performance,  and 
is  no  doubt  as  laborious  for  them  as  it  is 


for  the  tired  housewife.  But  the  alligator 
has  the  advantage  of  going  up  on  all  fours, 
and  for  that  reason  he  is  surer  of  his  foot- 
ing. There  is  an  incentive  in  stair-climbing 
for  the  'gator.  He  knows  when  he  gets  to 


EXCELSIOR! 

the  top  he  will  have  a  nice  slide  down  into 
a  refreshing  pool  of  water. 

Straight  or  Curly  Hair 

The  hair  of  most  mammals  is  straight. 
We  conclude  from  its  wide  distribution  that 
straight  hair  is  the  older  type  and  that 
curly  hair  is  a  specialized  type.  If  we  ex- 
amine a  straight  and  a  curly  hair  under  the 
microscope  we  find  that  they  have  marked 
structural  differences.  Straight  hair  is 
nearly  circular  in  cross  section  while  curly 
hair  is  flattened  into  an  ellipse.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  long  to  the  short  axis  of  the 
ellipse  increases,  with  the  degree  of  curling, 
until  in  woolly  hair  it  is  as  great  as  100 
to  40.  Also  the  form  of  the  hair  follicle  dif- 
fers in  straight  and  curly  hair.  In  curly 
hair  the  follicle  is  both  flattened  and  curved 
so  that  the  hair  has  to  emerge  from  "an  in- 
curved mold." 

It  is  a  law  of  heredity  that  the  presence 
of  a  characteristic  dominates  over  its  ab- 
sence. Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  straight  hair  is  recessive  to  curly  and 
since  parents  cannot  transmit  what  they 
have  never  themselves  gained,  straight 
haired  parents,  without  curly  haired  ances- 
try, have  straight  haired  children  only.  A 
few  cases  are  known  where  dominance  is  so 
imperfectly  exprest  in  the  parent  that  the 
hair  is  only  slightly  wavy,  yet  such  per- 
sons have  had  curly  haired  children.  In 
such  instances  the  true  nature  of  the  parent 
is  revealed  by  his  transmission.  The  heredi- 
tary behavior  of  wavy  hair  shows  us  that  it 
is  not,  in  reality,  an  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween straight  and  curly;  but  that  it  is  of 
mixt  origin,  for  it  is  capable  of  transmit- 
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ting    both    ancestral    types    of    curly    and 
straight  hair. 

If  one  of  the  parents  has  inherited 
curly  hair  in  all  lines  he  is  called,  in  the 
language  of  heredity,  a  pure  dominant,  and 
such  a  dominant  has  curly  haired  children 
under  any  and  all  conditions.  Altho  his  hair 
may  be  curly,  if  he  is  of  mixt  origin,  then 
only  one  half  of  his  children  will  have  curly 
hair  provided  he  marries  a  straight  haired 
wife.  If  her  hair  also  is  curly  the  propor- 
tion of  curly  haired  children  increases.  Thus 
curly  haired  parents  may  have  curly,  wavy 
or  straight  haired  children,  but  parents 
whose  hair  is  strictly  straight  can  have 
straight  haired  children  only. 

Gertrude  C.  Davenport, 

Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution. 

Pebbles 

GENESIS. 

Out  of  the  silence,  song; 

Out  of  the  bud,  a  rose; 
Out  of  the  rose,  the  scent 
The  wood-wind  blows. 

— The  Independent. 
Out  of  a  word,  a  war; 

Out  of  the  steel,  a  ship; 
And,  so  we  are  told,  there  comes 
Out  of  the  germ  the  grip. 

— Denver  Republican. 
Out  of  the  winter,  spring; 

Out  of  the  planet,  grass; 
Out  of  the  picture  package,  seeds; 
And  out  of  the  garden,  sass. 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Out  of  the  bureau,  a  rat; 

Out  of  the  drawer,  a  braid; 
Out  of  the  closet,  a  hat; 

Out  of  the  house,  a  maid. 

—Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

Out  of  the  pocket,  a  bill; 

Out  of  the  bottle,  a  stew; 
Out  of  the  stew,  a  still; 

Out  of  the  dark,  a  zoo. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Out  of  the  pocket,  coin; 

Out  of  the  heart,  a  sigh; 
Out  of  the  store,  the  Easter  hat 

You  have  hoped  she  wouldn't  buy. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Out  of  the  author,  a  curse, 

Out  of  his  friends,  a  sigh, 
Out  of  the  clippings  a  mangled  verse, 

Crawls  home  to  our  desk  to  die. 

ENGLISH    HOWLERS. 

The  following  quotations  from  British 
examination  papers  and  themes,  ridiculous 
as  they  are,  might  be  matched  from  many 
an  American  teacher's  experience: 

The  Seven  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are 


gravity,  electricity,   steam,  gas,  fly-wheels, 
and  motors,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  tall  and  thin,  but 
she  was  a  stout  Protestant. 

During  the  Interdict  in  John's  reign, 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  place. 

Henry  VIII  gained  the  title  Fidei  De- 
fensor because  he  was  so  faithful  to  his 
Queen. 

A  Kelt  is  part  of  a  Scotchman's  dress. 

Cave  canem. — Beware  lest  I  sing. 

A  vacuum  is  an  empty  space  with  nothing 
in  it;  the  Pope  lives  in  one. 

A  vacuum  is  an  empty  space  full  of  noth- 
ing but  Germans   (germs?). 

A  Conservative  is  a  sort  of  greenhouse 
where  you  look  at  the  moon. 

Parliament  assembled  in  September  and 
dissembled  in  January. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  that  no  one 
need  stay  in  prison  longer  that  he  liked. 

Wolfe  gained  fame  by  storming  the 
heights  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Where  was  Magna  Charta  signed?  At 
the  bottom. 

Where  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  born, 
and  why  was  she  born  there?  Mary  was 
born  at  Linlithgow  because  her  mother  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  the  time. 

Wellington  threw  up  earthquakes  behind 
him  as  he  retreated. 

The  religion  of  the  people  of  the  Ganges 
Delta  makes  them  clean,  but,  like  other 
things,  there  are  some  who  do  not  keep  the 
rules.  They  live  an  open  and  free  life  ex- 
cept for  the  few  wigwams  which  are  in- 
habited by  natives.  These  have  a  funny 
custom  of  throwing  their  babies  into  th« 
Ganges  as  a  sacrifice  to  Buddha. 

The  Hindus  generally  are  a  hardy  race, 
but  prefer  to  worship  in  their  temples 
rather  than  follow  much  manual  labor ;  what 
little  they  do  is  mostly  carrying  luggage 
and  such  like ;  the  rest  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  wandering  about  in  the  shade  of  the 
various  palms. 

The  plains  of  Siberia  are  roamed  over  by 
the  lynx  and  the  larynx. 

What  is  the  object  of  distillation?  De- 
scribe the  process  and  the  apparatus  used. 
Answer:  The  object  of  distillation  is  the 
making  of  whisky.  You  have  a  box  and  a 
glass  tube  at  one  end  and  another  at  the 
other  end,  and  if  you  pour  water  in  at  the 
one  end  it  comes  out  whisky  at  the  other. 

"Tim,"  inquired  Mr.  Riley,  glancing  up 
over  the  door  of  the  post  office,  "what  is  the 
meanin'  of  thim  letters,  'MDCCCXCVIII'?" 
"They  mean  1898."  "Tim,  don't  it  sthrike 
you  thot  they're  carryin'  this  spellin'  re- 
form entoirely  too  far?" — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 
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Tornadoes  and  Great  Floods 

The  great  and  disastrous  floods  in  the 
Middle  West  were  preceded  by  tornadoes 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  These  began 
on  the  21st  ult.,  passing  from  Texas  north- 
ward. About  130  persons  were  killed  in  the 
South,  95  of  these  in  Alabama,  where  the 
town  of  Lower  Peachtree  was  destroyed. 
In  Selma,  30  lives  were  lost;  in  Thomas- 
ville,  19,  and  Hoxie,  Ark.,  was  wiped  out. 
Moving  northward  the  hurricanes  swept 
thru  parts  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  greatest  loss  was 
in  Omaha,  where,  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
about  200  persons  were  killed  and  $5,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  The 
tornado's  path  thru  Omaha  was  from  four 
to  six  blocks  wide  and  several  miles  long. 
Fire  broke  out  in  the  ruins  but  was  ex- 
tinguished by  heavy  rain.  Eleven  churches 
and  eight  public  schools  were  wrecked,  and 
with  these  nearly  700  dwelling  houses.  The 
latest  accounts  give  the  following  list  of  the 
numbers  killed:  Omaha,  202;  Yutan,  16; 
Berlin,  7;  Council  Bluffs,  12;  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  18;  five  towns  in  northern  Iowa,  12. 
The  tornadoes  were  followed  by  a  blizzard 
and  very  low  temperature.  Help  was  sent  to 
Omaha  from  several  places.  A  train  from 
Des  Moines  carried  forty  physicians,  with 
nurses  and  supplies. 

Next  came  the  great  floods  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Every  stream  suddenly  rose.  Dams 
melted  away  and  the  waters  of  great  reser- 
voirs were  set  free.  In  Dayton,  a  city  of 
125,000  people,  the  water  was  from  8  to  20 
feet  deep  in  the  main  section.  Three  rivers 
and  a  creek  come  together  in  or  near  the 
city.  A  reservoir  which  fed  a  canal  was 
emptied.  Levees  in  the  city  were  swept 
away.  Thousands  of  residents  were  ma- 
rooned on  roofs;  70,000  were  homeless.  The 
National  Cash  Register  Company's  plant, 
on  a  hill,  was  a  haven  of  refuge.  There  a 
great  many  were  sheltered  and  fed.  The 
first  night  three  children  were  born  in  that 
place.  John  H.  Patterson,  the  company's 
president,  recently  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  jail  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  act, 
was  commander  of  the  relief  corps.  Day- 
ton's grateful  people  have  asked  President 
Wilson  to  pardon  him. 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  Dayton, 
and  the  place  was  patrolled  by  regular 
troops  and  militia.  Vandals  were  at  work. 


Sixteen  of  them  were  shot.  Secretary  Gar- 
rison visited  the  city  and  sent  a  report  to 
President  Wilson.  It  was  thought  at  first 
that  2000  had  been  drowned  there,  but  the 
number  has  fallen  to  about  200.  There  are 
40,000  persons  to  be  fed,  10,000  houses  to 
be  cleaned,  and  2000  wrecked  buildings  to 
be  razed.  The  treasury  is  nearly  empty. 
The  west  part  of  Columbus  was  under 
water,  and  10,000  are  homeless  there,  where 
130  lives  were  lost.  The  latest  reports  say 
90  in  Hamilton,  185  in  Chillicothe,  and  185 
in  Middletown.  At  first  it  was  believed  that 
2000  had  died  in  Peru,  but  the  number  has 
been  cut  down  to  20. 

Not  far  from  Peru  were  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  a  circus  and  the  accompanying 
menagerie.  The  animals  were  set  free.  Nine 
of  the  twelve  elephants  perished,  lions  and 
tigers  were  swept  away,  and  300  circus 
horses  were  drowned.  Near  Lima  were  ten 
miles  of  railway  cars  which  could  not  be 
moved.  In  Indianapolis  many  lives  were 
lost.  Youngstown's  factories  were  out  of 
commission.  In  Delaware  the  main  street 
had  7  feet  of  water,  and  five  bridges  were 
carried  away.  Zanesville  and  Tiffin  suffered 
much  loss.  One-third  of  Marietta  was  de- 
stroyed. The  industries  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  were  severely  affected;  100,000 
workmen  at  Pittsburgh  were  idle. 

In  New  York  State  the  Hudson,  at  Al- 
bany, was  higher  than  any  previous  record. 
The  Genesee,  at  Rochester,  surpassed  the 
high  record  of  1865.  Albany's  filtration 
plant  was  flooded,  and  both  that  city  and 
Troy  feared  an  epidemic  of  typhoid.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  a  proclamation  appealed  to 
the  nation,  asking  for  liberal  contributions 
to  the  Red  Cross  Fund.  Subscriptions  in 
New  York  City  rose  to  nearly  $500,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  the 
waters  were  receding  from  the  stricken 
cities,  but  the  larger  rivers  were  rising  and 
there  was  danger  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  A  large  tract  of  Cin- 
cinnati's water  front  was  submerged.  Cairo 
was  menaced,  and  a  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents fled.  One  or  two  of  the  levees  on  the 
Mississippi  gave  way,  and  Memphis  pre- 
pared for  very  high  water.  Much  loss  along 
the  Mississippi  was  expected.  In  the  middle 
of  the  week  the  published  estimates  of  loss 
of  life  and  property  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
far  al»ove  the  true  figures,  hut  it  was 
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impossible  then  to  get  the  facts.  In  another 
place  we  refer  to  the  property  losses  and 
to  the  effect  of  the  floods  upon  business.  By 
the  latest  calculations,  the  railroad  losses 
do  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Morgan 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  died  in  Rome,  March 
31,  at  noon.  The  financier  had  been  kept  in 
bed  during  the  past  week,  but  his  condition 
apparently  did  not  alarm  his  physicians 
until  Wednesday,  the  26th.  He  had  no  or- 
ganic ailment;  he  was  merely  "used  up. 
He  suffered  no  pain;  but  wasted  away  be- 
cause his  nervous  system  was  inactive,  and 
his  body  was  incapable  of  nourishing  itself. 
Only  last  December,  Mr.  Morgan  testified 
before  the  Pujo  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
"money  trust,"  and  not  long  after  he 
crossed  the  ocean.  Reports  cabled  from 
Egypt  stated  that  the  New  Yorker  had  lost 
his  old  time  vigor,  and  since  his  landing  in 
Naples  he  has  steadily  sunk. 


Copyright,  Pach  Bros. 

THE   LATE  J.   P.  MORGAN 


John  Pierpont  Morgan  was  born  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  April  17,  1837.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  English  High  School,  Bos- 
ton, and  studied  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  Germany.  He  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Oxford,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  institutions.  Married  in  1861,  he  lost 
his  wife  the  next  year,  and  in  1865  married 
Frances  Louise  Tracy,  who  bore  him  one 
son,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
his  late,  father's  banking  house,  and  three 
daughters. 

Mr.  Morgan's  banking  experience  was 
begun  in  1857,  when  he  entered  a  private 
New  York  bank.  The  banking  house  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  became  in 
time  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  dates  from  1871. 
It  was  this  financier  who  floated  the  bond 
issues  of  $62,000,000  during  the  Cleveland 
administration,  and  he  it  was  who  secured 
an  American  subscription  of  $50,000,000  to 
the  British  war  loan  of  April,  1901.  He  has 
also  organized  and  floated  securities  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  His  con- 
structive genius  manifested  itself  not  only 
in  finance  but  also  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
churchmanship. 

No  disastrous  consequences  are  expected 
to  follow  the  financier's  death,  which  had 
been  discounted  in  Wall  Street.  Samuel 
Untermyer,  who  as  counsel  for  the  Pujo 
Committee  conducted  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Morgan  from  which  his  physical  decline 
is  dated  by  his  physicians,  said  on  Monday: 

"With  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan  the  world 
loses  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  figures  and 
our  country  sustains  the  irretrievable  loss 
of  a  generous,  patriotic  citizen  of  rare 
breadth  and  public  usefulness.  The  art 
world,  and  especially  our  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, will  never  be  able  to  replace  him. 

"Whatever  may  be  one's  views  of  the 
perils  to  our  financial  and  economic  system 
of  the  concentration  of  the  control  of  credit, 
the  fact  remains  and  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  Mr.  Morgan  was  animated  by 
high  purpose  and  that  he  never  knowingly 
abused  his  almost  incredible  power." 

At  the  Court  of  St.  James 

Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  The  World's 
Work,  is  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

President  Wilson,  who  offered  the  post  to 
Richard  E.  Olney  and  President-Emeritus 
C.  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  evident  purpose  of  sending  to 
London  a  man  of  distinguished  position  in 
American  public  life  and  letters.  Dr.  Page 
is  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  a  South- 
erner by  education;  a  graduate  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon and  Johns  Hopkins. 
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Our  next  Ambassador  did  his  more  im- 
portant journalistic  work  on  the  Boston 
Post,  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the 
New  York  World.  He  made  a  special  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  negro  as  correspond- 
ent of  each  of  these  papers.  After  further 
work  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
the  Forum,  Dr.  Page  went  to  Boston,  in 
1896,  to  take  charge  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

His  most  distinctive  contribution  to 
American  journalism — The  World's  Work 
— took  shape  in  1900.  He  has  since  been 
editor  of  this,  our  unique  contemporary,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

As  a  new  variation  in  the  line  of  bookmen 
who  have  represented  us  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  following  the  poet  Lowell  and 
the  journalist  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Page  is  in  line  with  the  best 
American  traditions. 

Official  Murder  in  Mexico 

When  Huerta  became  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  he  made  his  nephew,  En- 
rique Zepeda,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, in  which  the  capital  is  situated.  This 
man,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
27th,  after  drinking  and  carousing  in  a 
cafe,  went  to  the  penitentiary  and  demand- 
ed three  Maderist  Governors  of  States,  who 
were  confined  there,  saying  he  had  a  right 
to  kill  them.  The  Governors  were  protected, 
and  when  he  asked  for  Major  Gabriel  Her- 
nandez, a  Maderist  commander  of  rurales, 
he  was  told  that  Hernandez  was  in  the 
Belem  prison.  Going  to  that  place,  he  and 
his  companions  dragged  Hernandez  from 
a  cell,  shot  him  and,  having  poured  oil  on 
the  dead  body,  attempted  rto  burn  it.  When 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  others  who 
had  heard  of  Zepeda's  acts  arrived  at  the 
prison,  half  of  Hernandez's  body  had  been 
consumed.  Some  time  later  Zepeda  was 
found  in  a  drunken  stupor  and  arrested. 
He  is  a  rich  man,  having  made  a  fortune 
by  means  of  army  contracts,  and  he  had 
been  associated  with  Huerta  in  business. 
His  defense  will  be  temporary  insanity. 

Governor  Rivera,  of  Sinaloa,  was  arrested 
by  Huerta's  orders  and  placed  on  a  trans- 
port at  Mazatlan.  He  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  capital  for  trial,  it  was  said,  but  soon 
after  the  ship  sailed  word  was  sent  back 
that  Rivera  had  fallen  overboard  and  been 
drowned.  He  had  opposed  Huerta's  rule, 
and  had  been  supported  in  this  by  the  State 
Legislature.  Gen.  Geronimo  Trevino,  who 
resigned  as  Governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  was 
carried  to  the  capital  as  a  prisoner.  There 
he  had  a  talk  with  Huerta,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts he  was  still  living.  In  Jiminez,  near 
Parral,    ex-Senator    Roseties,    a    capitalist 


named  Baca,  and  several  other  Maderists 
were  put  to  death  last  week.  Gerald  Bran- 
don, correspondent  of  American  news- 
papers, was  arrested  at  Cuernavaca  while 
trying  to  interview  Zapata.  Owing  to  a  plea 
from  Washington  he  was  released  and 
ordered  to  leave  the  country.  When  he 
reached  Vera  Cruz,  however,  he  was  again 
put  in  prison. 

In  the  north,  the  rebels  continue  to  be 
successful,  as  a  rule.  They  captured  the 
American  mining  camp  of  Cananea,  30 
miles  from  the  Arizona  boundary,  after  two 
days'  fighting.  There  they  took  350  prison- 
ers, and  in  the  battle  300  were  killed.  A 
Federal  garrison  in  Durango  joined  the 
rebels.  Another,  170  men,  holding  a  town 
in  Tobasco,  revolted,  looted  a  bank  and  em- 
barked on  a  small  steamship.  This  soon 
foundered  and  105  were  drowned.  General 
Orozco's  father,  with  two  or  three  asso- 
ciates, sought  Zapata  to  negotiate  peace 
with  him.  The  bandit  leader  placed  them 
in  prison  and  they  have  not  been  released. 
Two  women  called  upon  Felix  Diaz  at  his 
country  place  and  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  him.  There  are  rumors 
that  Huerta  and  Diaz  have  quarreled. 

Huerta  has  formally  complained  to  our 
Government  on  account  of  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  ammunition  across  the  boundary 
to  rebels.  He  asks  that  greater  vigilance  be 
shown  by  our  military  patrol.  A  committee 
of  prominent  American  residents  of  the 
capital  has  been  sent  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  the  reappointment  of  Ambassador 
Henry  Lane  Wilson. 

Other  Countries  South  of  Us 

Cuba's  Congress  adjourned  last  week,  but 
another  session  will  begin  on  the  7th.  The 
amnesty  bill,  which  our  Government  em- 
phatically disapproved,  was  not  passed.  As 
to  the  terms  of  it  the  House  and  the  Senate 
disagreed.  It  will  be  taken  up  at  the  com- 
ing session.  There  was  no  movement  for 
bringing  to  account  the  member  of  the 
House  who  had  libeled  the  United  States 
Minister,  Mr.  Beaupre,  in  his  newspaper. 

Dispatches  from  Hayti  persist  in  saying 
that  a  revolution  is  near  at  hand.  The  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  arrest  suspected  per- 
sons, and  the  prisons  are  full.  It  is  asserted 
that  several  of  those  recently  arrested  have 
been  put  to  death.  An  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  is  said 
to  have  been  made  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  (a  brother  of  the 
President)  and  two  generals,  who  were 
plotting  in  the  interest  of  the  present  Min- 
ister of  War.  It  came  to  nothing. 

When  our  loan  agreement  with  Nicaragua 
was  made,   American   financiers   undertook 
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to  reform  the  republic's  currency,  and  our 
Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the  agreement  did 
not  prevent  them  from  completing  their 
work.  The  new  monetary  unit,  called  a  cor- 
doba,  equivalent  to  our  gold  dollar,  is  now 
in  circulation,  displacing  the  paper  peso, 
which  has  a  value  of  only  8  cents  in  gold. 
Nicaragua  is  now  on  a  gold  basis.  Her 
paper  dollars  have  at  times  been  worth  only 
4  or  5  cents.  Salvador  needs  money,  and 
offers  of  $10,000,000  from  European  bank- 
ers have  been  received.  New  York  bankers 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  compete. 

In  Brazil,  President  Fonseca  is  criticising 
the  press,  which  should  be  restrained,  he 
says,  from  attacking  the  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  prominent  army  officers 
have  held  a  meeting  to  protest  against  in- 
terference with  the  press's  freedom.  Colom- 
bia's Consul  General  at  New  York,  taking 
up  the  Panama  dispute,  asserts  that  Mr. 
Knox,  in  his  recent  report,  which  was  sent 
to  Congress,  misrepresented  Colombia's  at- 
titude and  made  statements  which  were  not 
true. 

Because  all  the  gates  in  the  west  cham- 
bers of  the  great  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  finished  by  October  1,  some  predict 
that  ships  will  pass  soon  after  that  date, 
since  Colonel  Goethals  has  said  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  east 
chambers.  At  the  coming  special  session  of 
Congress,  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon, 
will  introduce  a  resolution  requiring  our 
Government  to  give  notice  of  a  termination 
or  abrogation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 
He  argues  that  it  was  negotiated  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  were  to  make  the  canal 
on  foreign  territory;  that  we  are  making 
it  on  our  own  territory,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  treaty  may  well  be  laid  aside. 
An  impression  prevails  at  Washington  that 
President  Wilson  opposes  the  exemption  of 
our  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment 
of  tolls  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  exemp- 
tion repealed. 

Peace  Talk  and  Chauvinism  in  England 

Winston  Churchill's  proposal  that  the 
year  1914  be  made  an .  international  holiday 
so  far  as  warship  construction  goes,  is  the 
subject  of  editorial  discussion  in  this  week's 
Independent. 

A  strong  committee  has  been  named  for 
the  Anglo-American  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  in  1914  in 
commemoration  of  a  century's  peace  be- 
tween the  English  speaking  peoples.  Among 
the  British  citizens  who  have  given  the  use 
of  their  names  are  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe, 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lord  Craven, 
Lord  de  la  Warr,  Lord  Granard,  Viscount 
Powerscourt,  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor,  and  the 


Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  Americans 
named  include  Messrs.  Isaac  Seligman,  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  J.  Ridgely  Carter,  of 
the  American  Embassy.  The  late  Whitelaw 
Reid  suggested  the  exhibition  some  years 
ago. 

The  Unionist  party  has  won  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  in -the  reelection  of  Colonel  Weston 
as  Member  of  Parliament  for  Kendal,  by 
an  increased  majority.  Colonel  Weston  is 
an  avowed  free  trader,  and  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  national  party  machine. 
Unionist  newspapers  went  so  far  as  to  an- 
nounce that  his  election  would  be  a  "slap 
in  the  face"  of  the  party — tho  now  they 
claim  a  victory  in  the  bye-election.  Colonel 
Weston's  election  is  likely  to  prove  the  sig- 
nal for  "a  stampede  of  the  Unionist  rank- 
and-file  from  'tariff  reform,'  "  according  to 
local  critics  of  the  situation. 

If  so,  a  new  Unionist  "issue"  must  be 
found,  and  perhaps  Lord  Roberts's  agitation 
for  conscription  will  be  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. Colonel  Weston  made  compulsory  mili- 
tary training,  but  not  conscription,  a  plank 
in  his  platform.  But  this  prospect  does  not 
alarm  Liberals.  They  are  much  more  per- 
turbed over  the  suffragets  and  the  difficulty 
of  treating  their  disturbances.  So  far  they 
have  followed  no  consistent  policy,  and  have 
been  equally  condemned  in  various  quarters 
for  brutality  in  compulsory  feeding  and 
weakness  in  releasing  mutinous  prisoners. 

France's  New  Ministry 

Of  M.  Barthou's  newly  formed  minis- 
try it  is  generally  predicted  that  it  will  be 
short-lived.  But  ministers  deemed  at  first 
to  be  deficient  in  lasting  powers  have  some- 
times belied  their  prophets,  as  did  one  of 
Waldeck-Rousseau's,  which  endured  three 
years  after  obtaining  a  majority  of  but 
twenty  on  its  initial  vote.  Seven  weeks  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  proposal  of  restoring 
three  years  military  service,  and  there  is 
no  notable  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
people. 

Germany's  Huge  Military  Budget 

Tho  the  anniversary  of  Prussia's  emanci- 
pation from  the  foreign  conqueror,  Napo- 
leon, was  the  occasion  for  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  increased  expenditures  on 
the  military  establishment,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  announcement  of  new 
and  supplementary  taxes  would  be  greeted 
in  Germany  with  much  enthusiasm.  Ger- 
many plans  an  annual  expenditure  of  $262,- 
500,000  on  its  armaments.  The  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  extent  of  the  increase, 
amounting  to  almost  $50,000,000,  has  been 
received     with     deprest     resignation;     the 
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Socialist  press  alone  openly  condemns  the 
"orgy  of  militarism."  Fear  is  exprest  that 
movable  capital  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  the  new  war  tax.  Property  under 
$2500  in  value  is  exempted  from  this. 

Foreigners  earning  a  livelihood  in  Ger- 
many are  included  among  those  subject  to 
the  new  taxation.  There  is  agitation,  owing 
to  this,  and  the  fact  that  Jews  are  among 
the  persons  making  the  heaviest  sacrifices 
for  the  Fatherland,  for  the  removal  of  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  Jews  who  would  be- 
come army  officers. 

Germany's  war-chest,  kept  in  the  Julius 
Tower  at  Spandau,  eight  miles  from  Ber- 
lin, has  in  the  past  contained  $30,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  gold  stored  there  has  very 
materially  depreciated  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  when  the  chest  was  estab- 
lished out  of  the  billion  dollar  French  in- 
demnity. And  now  $60,000,000  will  be  added 
to  this  emergency  fund,  that  still  consists 
of  French  20  franc  pieces.  Half  the  addi- 
tional amount  will  be  gold,  half  silver.  To 
secure  the  currency,  gold  will  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  paper  will 
be  substituted  for  small  silver. 

If  the  new  army  bill  passes,  as  it  seems  sure 
to  do,  Germany's  land  forces  will  comprise, 
on  a  peace  footing,  33,800  officers,  119,000 
non-commissioned  officers,  661,176  privates, 
and  15,000  one  year  volunteers.  Medical, 
veterinary  and  pay  officers,  artificers,  the 
hospital  corps,  etc,  will  bring  the  total  up  to 
870,000.  In  two  years  the  increase  in  per- 
sonnel amounts  to  136,000  men  and  27,000 
horses.  Almost  $20,000,000  is  asked  for  mili- 
tary aviation,  while  $12,500,000  more  is 
wanted  for  naval  air  craft. 

Privy  Councillor  Schwartz,  chief  finan- 
cial adviser  of  the  Imperial  Ministry,  states 
that  the  proportion  of  military  expenditure 
to  population  is  lower  in  Germany  than  in 
France  and  England.  According  to  his 
statistics,  the  German  expenditure  for 
armaments  is  $5.90  per  capita,  1912-1913, 
while  in  France  it  is  $7.50.  The  official  rea- 
son for  the  increase  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment is  the  alteration  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan 
War. 

The  Fall  of  Adrianople 

On  March  26  Adrianople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bulgars  and  Servians.  The 
city,  defended  by  the  Turks,  under  Shukri 
Pasha,  was  surrendered  after  a  vigorous  at- 
tack of  two  and  a  half  days.  When  the  out- 
lying fortifications  were  taken,  the  defend- 
ers set  fire  to  their  stores,  as  well  as  to 
the  barracks,  arsenal,  powder  magazines, 
and  artillery  park.  Most  of  the  population 


fled  at,  or  before,  the  explosions.  General 
Savoff  was  in  command  of  the  Bulgars. 
Ferdinand  of*  Bulgaria  entered  the  city  on 
the  28th,  and  reviewed  his  victorious  troops. 

The  siege  has  lasted  five  months  and 
more.  During  this  time  bombardments  have 
been  frequent.  Turkish  cannon  and  about 
30,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Bulgars. 
The  fortifications  of  the  city  consisted  of 
forty  modern  forts,  composing  a  semi-circle 
round  the  northern  half  of  the  city  from 
east  to  west,  with  less  important  fortifi- 
cations between.  South  of  the  city  were 
more  fortifications,  and  marshes. 

Adrianople  has  declined  since  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  but 
boasts  some  forty  mosques.  Several  of  these 
are  uncommonly  fine  architectural  exam- 
ples. The  grand  mosque  of  Selim  II  was 
blown  up  before  the  surrender.  This  ancient 
city  was  rebuilt  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Hadrian.  Great  victories  by  the 
Goths  in  378  and  by  the  Huns  in  586  have 
imprest  its  name  upon  history.  The  Rus- 
sians have  taken  the  city  in  two  instances, 
in  1829  and  in  1878. 

In  the  present  siege  75,000  to  100,000 
Bulgars  and  about  30,000  Servians  were  en- 
gaged. Jealousy  between  the  allies  has  been 
manifested,  even  in  official  circulars,  and 
the  Servian  troops  were  ordered  away  soon 
after  the  city's  fall.  The  Bulgarian  loss  in 
the  last  day's  fighting  was  very  heavy — 
perhaps  14,000  killed  and  wounded.  Thru- 
out  the  siege  the  allies  bombarded  the  city 
mercilessly,  and  the  Turks  defended  it  with 
an  energy  the  more  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  Adrianople  has  been  attacked 
by  hunger  and  disease  as  well  as  by  gun 
fire.  Unless  peace  is  declared  in  the  mean- 
time the  troops  who  captured  Adrianople 
will,  with  their  siege  guns,  be  moved  to 
Tchataldja,  where  the  Turks  are  at  bay. 

Other  News  from  Turkey 

Fighting  between  Bulgars  and  Turks  at 
the  Tchataldja  lines  has  resulted  in  more 
reverses  for  the  latter,  whose  retreat  ended 
in  a  rout.  If  the  Bulgars  press  on  to  Con- 
stantinople they  should  take  the  capital 
without  insurmountable  difficulty.  Constan- 
tinople fears  more  than  anything  else  the 
possibility  of  mutinous  Ottoman  troops  en- 
tering the  city,  running  amuck,  looting,  and 
murdering  foreigners. 

The  Turkish  troops  have  suffered  great 
hardships  thru  the  inefficiency  of  their  com- 
missariat. The  Sultan  has  wept  over  his 
military  humiliations,  and  it  is  reported 
that  his  embassies  have  been  instructed  to 
appeal  to  the  Powers  to  hasten  mediation. 
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Montenegro  Against  Europe 

The  Powers  sent  a  joint  note  to  Monte- 
negro on  March  28,  making  representations 
apropos  of  respecting  the  Albanian  frontier 
and  raising  the  siege  of  Scutari.  The  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  was,  however,  re- 
sumed on  March  29.  It  is  apparently  the 
intention  of  the  plucky  mountaineers  to 
risk  intervention. 

The  Montenegrin  Foreign  Minister,  in  a 
despatch  to  a  London  newspaper,  charac- 
terizes the  action  of  the  Powers  as  "an  act 
of  crying  injustice."  Montenegro,  he  con- 
tinues, "is  the  sole  ally  in  whose  path  an 
attempt  is  made  to  raise  a  barrier.  To 
create  Albania,  they  would  kill  Montenegro. 
Such  a  decision  we  will  never  accept.  This 
much  we  owe  to  our  history  as  the  advance 
guard  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  the 
Ottoman  conqueror.  Montenegro  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  justice  and  right  of  the  British 
nation  and  the  world.  She  will  continue  her 
operations  until  she  has  signed  peace  with 
Turkey." 

Earlier  in  the  week  Montenegro  notified 


Essad  Pasha,  in  command  of  Scutari,  that 
the  civil  population  could  leave  the  besieged 
city.  And  from  Vienna  came  reports  that 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  secure  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory  fixt  by  the  Am- 
bassadors as  the  newly  constituted  State 
of  Albania — a  State  which  is  made  up  of 
Christian  inhabitants  of  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  and  of  Mo- 
hammedans; a  State  without  a  national 
language  or  tradition;  a  State  literally 
carved  out  of  the  map  to  satisfy  political 
exigencies.  Bulgaria  and  Servia  have  rue- 
fully accepted  the  requirements  of  the 
European  concert. 

Greece 

The  body  of  George  I,  the  assassinated 
King  of  the  Hellenes,  was  removed  from 
Salonika  to  Athens  and  lay  in  state  there 
until  the  funeral  on  April  2. 

An  illustration  on  this  page  shows  King 
George's  son,  King  Constantine,  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family. 


THE  NEW  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES 
King  Constantine  is  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
group,  in  the  rear.-  He  is  holding  his  nine-year-old 
daughter,  Princess  Irene.  Beside  him  stands  his  son 
and  heir,  who  may  reign  as  George  II,  and  is  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  From  left  to  right  in  the  center 
row  sit  Queen  Sophia,  Princess  Helene  (aged  seven- 
teen), Prince  Alexander  (aged  twenty).  In  the  fore- 
ground sits  Prince  Paul,  who  was  born  in   1901. 


The^Chinese  Constitution 

On  April  7  the  new  Chinese  Congress 
will  meet  to  choose  the  first  regularly  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
and  create  its  constitution.  The  elections 
show  that  the  choice  is  likely  to  fall  on 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  altho  the  party  pledged  to 
him  does  not  quite  control  a  majority  of 
the  delegates.  According  to  our  last  reports 
by  mail  the  Nationalist  party  has  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  284  members,  a 
large  plurality  but  not  a  majority  over  the 
Republican,  Unionist  and  Democratic  par- 
ties. The  Nationalists  support  President 
Yuan.  The  chief  constitutional  questions  to 
be  settled  have  to  do  with  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  of  the  Prov- 
inces. After  the  organization  of  the  new 
Chinese  Congress  it  is  expected  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  formally  recognize  the  re- 
public. The  delay  has  been  caused  by  the 
declination  by  John  R.  Mott  of  the  post  of 
Ambassador  to  Peking.  The  appointment 
of  Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, as  constitutional  adviser,  will  put 
upon  him  a  duty  of  unparalleled  usefulness. 

A  Standard  Oil  Loan  for  China  ? 

According  to  a  letter  received  in  London 
from  a  Chinese  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  made  an 
offer  to  the  Chinese  republic  for  the  sole 
rights  of  exploiting  petroleum  in  China  for 
a  term  of  years  in  consideration  of  an  im- 
mediate loan  of  $35,000,000  gold. 
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ADVERTISING    AFFIRMATIONS 

BY     CEOR.CE      FRENCH  C^ 


X — Honest  Advertising 


There  is  beginning  a  great  campaign  for 
honest  advertising.  The  big  association  of 
advertising  clubs  has  a  "vigilance  commit- 
tee" that  is  working  in  a  systematic  way  to 
get  advertisers  to  employ  the  truth  in  their 
announcements,  and  a  definite  measure  of 
success,  has  already  been  secured.  This  com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  prosecuting  fraudulent 
advertisers  who  will  not  yield  to  gentler 
measures,  and  in  advising  advertisers  who 
are  unwisely  using  bad  methods  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  sale  of  good  goods.  Several 
deceptive  advertisers  have  been  put  out  of 
business,  and  several  others  have  mended 
their  ways.  Many  advertisers  have  changed 
their  methods  and  improved  their  copy. 

There  are  now  about  forty  other  vigilance 
committees  of  local  advertising  clubs,  all 
doing  something  to  induce  advertisers  to 
use  better  methods  and  more  truth  in  their 
advertising.  These  formal  committees  are 
but  evidences  of  a  general  improvement  in 
advertising  methods,  and  represent  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  sentiment  working 
along  the  same  lines.  Many  of  the  great 
advertising  agencies  are  insisting  that  their 
clients  shall  deal  frankly  with  the  public, 
thru  their  advertising.  Most  of  the  big  ad- 
vertising mediums  demand  that  advertisers 
using  their  pages  shall  have  goods  equal 
to  their  claims  in  advertisements  and  shall 
deal  justly  with  their  customers.  It  is  get- 
ing  to  be  very  difficult  for  a  doubtful  finan- 
cial scheme  to  get  the  publicity  necessary 
to  attract  money.  It  is  getting  to  be  difficult 
for  a  shady  real  estate  project  to  obtain 
profitable  publicity. 

In  the  financial  field  some  of  the  best 
mediums  are  so  critical  as  to  bar  enter- 
prises that  are  apparently  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, because  in'  the  judgment  of  the  finan- 
cial editors  they  are  not  based  upon  rea- 
sonable probabilities,  or  because  their  meth- 
ods might  prove  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  stockholders  or  investors  in 
times  of  panic  or  serious  financial  disturb- 
ances. It  is  not  unusual  for  an  apparently 
sound  manufacturing  enterprise  to  fail  to 
get  its  advertising  into  the  best  medium  for 
the  reason  that  its  policy  or  methods  of 
manufacture  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  experts  connected  with  the  mediums. 

Advertisers  of  legitimate  goods  who  con- 
duct their  advertising  campaigns  with  the 
rights  and  benefit  of  their  potential  cus- 
tomers always  in  mind  are  objecting  to  the 


publication  of  "shady"  advertisements  in 
the  mediums  they  use.  Readers  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  are  beginning  to  ob- 
ject to  the  appearance  of  misleading  adver- 
tisements in  periodicals  they  take  in.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  more  frequent  complaint 
to  editors  than  against  advertisements  sup- 
posed to  be  misleading  or  fraudulent. 

Publishers  have  been  among  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  justice  and  strength  of  the 
new  demand  for  honesty  in  advertising, 
with  the  result  that  most  reputable  publi- 
cations endeavor  to  exclude  advertising  cal- 
culated to  deceive,  whether  or  not  the  mo- 
tive of  the  advertisers  is  or  is  not  honest. 
An  advertisement  may  be  entirely  truthful, 
and  the  goods  offered  exactly  as  represent- 
ed, yet  the  advertisement  may  be  intended 
to  deceive.  An  advertiser  may,  for  example, 
take  a  page  for  one  time  in  a  popular 
medium  merely  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing the  trade;  or  he  may  take  a  small  space 
in  several  big  mediums,  and  then  go  about 
boasting  of  his  exclusive  advertising,  in- 
tending to  deceive  the  trade  that  handles 
his  goods.  Careful  publishers  are  sacrificing 
much  business  to  protect  the  public. 

But  the  most  potent  cause  operating  to 
drive  the  objectionable  advertising  off  of 
the  pages  of  magazines  and  newspapers  is 
the  dawning  consciousness  in  the  minds  of 
shrewd  advertisers  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
attempt  to  fool  the  people.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  a  misleading  advertise- 
ment appear  like  an  honest  advertisement. 
Readers  are  getting  extremely  sophisti- 
cated. The  old  allurement  of  the  improbable 
claims  has  in  a  measure  worn  away.  The 
readers  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  really  getting  wise,  altho  it  is  evident 
that  not  all  of  them  have  as  yet  got  wise 
enough  to  protect  their  purses.  Still,  there 
is  in  the  public  mind  a  growing  ability  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  advertising,  and  the  advertisers  have 
been   quick  to  recognize  and   respond  to  it. 

The  millennium  is  not  yet  in  sight,  in  this 
matter  of  honest  advertising,  but  we  are 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
long  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  that 
millennium.  The  advertising  of  today  is  none 
too  good.  If  it  is  examined  for  misstate- 
ments of  all  degrees- there  will  be  plenty  of 
them  discovered.  P>ut  all  the  same  adver- 
tising is  so  much  better  than  it  was  that  we 
can  all  sing  a  loud  hosanna 
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Plea  for  an  Open  Field 

There  recently  came  to  our  desk  a  press 
copy  of  an  address  on  the  subject  of  work- 
men's compensation  legislation  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  Scofield  Rowe,  vice-president  of  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
laid  aside  at  the  time  for  attention  during  a 
more  leisurely  period.  The  principle  of 
workmen's  compensation  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  all  classes  of  citizens,  but  there 
exist  serious  differences  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  form  in  which  it  should  be  admin- 
istered. The  labor  interests  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  it  should  be 
conducted  as  a  monopoly  by  the  State,  and 
in  this  they  have  the  support  of  many  legis- 
lators. 

Mr.  Rowe  undertakes  to  show  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  employers,  em- 
ployees and  society  at  large  that  the  several 
methods  of  administering  it  should  be  in 
competition  in  the  open  field,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  makes  a  strong  case. 
He  reaffirms  the  doctrine  that  "competition 
promotes  economy;  monopoly  encourages 
extravagance  and  inefficiency."  He  enumer- 
ates four  ways  in  which  the  business  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  may  be 
handled: 

1.  The  individual  employer  carrying  his  own  risk, 
provided  he  can  satisfy  the  proper  authorities  that 
all  payments  that  may  become  due  on  account  of  in- 
juries to  his  workmen  will  surely  be  made. 

2.  Insurance  thru  mutual  associations  of  employers. 

3.  Insurance  thru  a  fund  made  up  of  contributions 
from  employers  and  administered  by  a  State  depart- 
ment. 

4.  Insurance   thru   stock   insurance   companies. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  the  State  to  de- 
cree that  employers  of  labor  shall  become 
financially  responsible  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  or  death  incurred  in  the  course 
of  their  employment,  Mr.  Rowe  also  insists 
that  employers  may  exercise  the  privilege 
of  caring  in  their  own  way  for  such  obli- 
gations, provided  they  can  satisfy  the  State 
of  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Employers  of  comparatively  slender  re- 
sources should  be  permitted,  he  asserts,  to 
join  their  fortunes  and  establish  mutual 
associations  if  they  desire.  In  fact,  he  adds, 
"the  mutual  idea  is  the  basis  of  all  "nsur- 
ance,  and  the  stock  company  is  a  logical 
development  of  it,  owing  its  existence  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  people  who  should 
naturally  associate  themselves  together  for 


mutual  protection  cannot  usually  be  brought 
together  in  sufficient  numbers  except  in  a 
stock  company."  So  he  would  leave  the  field 
open  to  the  mutuals,  admitting  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  probably  prove  to  be 
keen  competitors  of  the  stock  companies. 

He  then  takes  up  the  State-administered 
fund  which,  if  it  has  a  place,  should  hold 
it  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  granted 
the  three  other  instrumentalities  mentioned. 
His  arguments  against  endowing  it  with 
monopolistic  powers  are,  to  the  practical 
business  mind,  unanswerable;  as  is  also 
his  claim  that  it  would  become  more  effi- 
cient under  the  spur  of  competition. 

Mr.  Rowe  reserves  what  he  has  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  stock  companies'  participation 
in  the  business  as  competitors  of  the  other 
three  to  the  last,  expressing  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  experience  and  financial 
strength  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, both  as  to  the  cost  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  impossible  in 
this  place  to  do  more  than  briefly  sum- 
marize this  long  and  interesting  address — 
this  frank  request  for  an  open  field.  But 
there  is  one  point  made  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  or  in  any  other  dis- 
cussion touching  the  erection  of  a  system  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  and 
that  is  the  maintenance  of  ample  premium 
and  loss  claim  reserves  by  all  classes  of 
insurers,  be  they  individual  employers, 
mutual  associations  of  employers,  State-ad- 
ministered funds,  or  stock  companies.  With- 
out such  reserves  every  scheme  that  may 
be  invented  is  a  failure.  Security,  future 
ability  to  meet  all  demands,  is  the  first 
requisite. 

Mr.  Rowe's  address  is  admirably  con- 
ceived :  it  is  courteous  in  form  and  tone, 
considerate  of  existing  conflicting  opinions, 
generous  in  concessions  where  they  are 
made,  candid  in  statements  and  admissions 
and  forceful  in  arguments.  It  is  the  plain 
request  of  a  man  representing  a  good  cause 
for  fair  play.  He  says  on  his  final  page: 

We  are  just  as  heartily  desirous  of  seeing  this 
problem  solved  in  the  best  possible  manner  as  we  are 
of  keeping  our  business,  and  we  believe  that  the 
stock  insurance  company  is  qualified,  and  destined,  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  solution.  If  it  is  not 
so  qualified,  and  does  not  demonstrate  unmistakably 
that  it  is  so  qualified,  it  will  not  play  that  important 
part.    ...    If  a  State-administered  fund  is  the  most 
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desirable  way  of  carrying  the  responsibility,  it  will 
get  the  bulk  of  the  business.  If  mutual  insurance  is 
the  logical  solution  of  the  problem,  it  will  eventually 
become  predominant.  If  the  stock  company  can  do 
best  by  both  employer  and  employed,  the  business 
will  come  to  it.  Who  knows,  or  can  foretell?  And 
who  ever  will  know  unless  all  these  methods  are  al- 
lowed to  compete  fairly  in  an  open  field,  with  special 
favor  to  none? 

Getting  the^Right  Start 

Many  letters  come  to  this  department 
from  readers  asking  for  guidance  thru  real 
or  fancied  insurance  troubles.  We  put  it 
that  way  because  not  all  the  difficulties  de- 
scribed have  substantial  foundations  in  fact. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  too  many 
of  them  represent  real  grievances.  To  illus- 
trate: in  the  matter  of  life  insurance  a 
great  number  of  people  seem  to  be  carrying 
policies  unsuited  to  their  age  and  condition 
in  life.  They  started  wrong. 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they 
were  started  wrong,  for  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  applicants  act  upon  the  advice 
of  company  representatives  thru  whom  in- 
surance is  procured.  The  companies  are 
generally  blameless  in  this  matter,  for  to  a 
person  who  can  successfully  meet  all  the 
physical  requirements,  they  are  ready  to 
issue,  under  their  underwriting  regulations, 
any  form  of  policy  desired,  at  its  proper 
premium.  The  varying  terms  of  the  differ- 
ent policy  contracts  equalize  all  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  a  low  and  a  high 
premium  charge  per  $1000  of  insurance. 
As  nearly  as  experience  and  mathematics 
can  measure  it,  every  policyholder  receives 
what  he  pays  for. 

Much  the  largest  number  of  cases  which 
have  been  submitted  for  our  consideration 
are  based  on  insurance  originating,  if  not 
continuing,  under  assessment  or  renewable 
term  policies.  Their  apparently  low  price 
was  attractive  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time 
but,  as  the  event  proves,  that  advantage 
was  outlived  by  their  owners.  Life  insur- 
ance is  one  commodity,  if  we  may  use  that 
word  in  connection  with  a  contract  for  serv- 
ice, that  must  be  paid  for  to  the  last  cent. 
It  cannot  provide  the  proverbial  something 
for  nothing.  Its  miracles  are  those  of  the 
multiplication  table. 

People  contemplating  insuring  their  lives 
should  look  both  before  and  after.  They 
are  about  to  enter  into  a  contract  extend- 
ing, perhaps,  over  the  period  of  their  en- 
tire lives,  or,  at  the  shortest,  a  number  of 
years.  The  provisions  they  are  making  must 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  pres- 
ent and  future  ability  to  maintain  it,  in 
combination  with  their  existing  and  continu- 
ing need  of  it.  Few  mistakes  are  probable, 
under  average  human  conditions,  with  an 


Ordinary  Life  policy  (premiums  payable 
thruout  life  or  during  a  specified  term  of 
years)  the  dividends  on  which  are  assigned 
annually. 

But  the  main  thing  is  to  start  right  if 
future  trouble  or  annoyance  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Stone  of  the  American  Union 

James  F.  Stone,  former  president  of  the 
failed  American  Union  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  who  was  in  Europe 
at  the  time  the  examiners  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Departments 
announced  the  company's  insolvency,  has  re- 
turned, and  from  his  home  in  Pitman,  N.  J., 
has  issued  a  statement  declaring  that  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  board  of  directors  and 
that,  unless  he  is  interfered  with,  he  will 
reorganize  the  company  and  put  it  in  good 
standing  again.  This  is  cheering  news  for 
the  creditors,  and  they  will  doubtless  pray 
that  no  one  will  interfere  with  him,  par- 
ticularly if  in  the  rehabilitation  their 
claims  receive  proper  consideration.  But 
from  our  viewpoint,  the  outlook  is  not  re- 
assuring. 

Mr.  Stone  asserts  that  when  he  got  news 
of  the  trouble  while  he  was  abroad  he 
cabled  the  directors  that  he  was  ready  to 
pay  in  the  sum  of  $250,000  to  save  the  com- 
pany. This  is  the  first  time  that  fact  has 
been  made  public  and  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  directors  to  explain  why  they  did  not 
accept  the  offer  if  they  received  it  and  knew 
that  the  one  making  it  could  deliver  the 
money.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Stone  should  have  sent  the 
money  anyhow  and  rescued  the  company  in 
spite  of  the  undutiful  directors.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  truth,  the  directors  have  something 
to  explain  respecting  the  untoward  haste 
they  made  in  placing  the  company  in  the 
custody  of  a  receiver. 

The  former  president  insists  that  the  an- 
nual financial  statement  he  signed  and 
swore  to  was  correct.  This  is  a  puzzling  as- 
sertion when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
findings  of  the  official  examiners.  One  or 
the  other  of  these  conflicting  representa- 
tions evades  the  truth.  For  the  sake  of  the 
creditors  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Stone 
is  right  and  that  he  can  save  the  situation. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  has  passed  Sena- 
tor Edge's  bill  amending  the  existing  work- 
men's compensation  law,  simplifying  many 
of  the  legal  proceedings  and  providing  bet- 
ter means  for  facilitating  the  payment  »>t 
some  claims. 
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Losses  by  Flood  and  Storm 

The  effect  of  last  week's  great  losses  by 
storm  and  flood  upon  the  prices  of  securi- 
ties at  the  Stock  Exchange  was  not  depress- 
ing. In  a  narrow  market  (only  1,641,200 
shares)  there  was  but  little  change  until 
the  closing  days,  when  an  advance,  with 
considerable  strength,  was  shown.  For  the 
three  stocks  with  respect  to  which  nearly 
56  per  cent  of  the  trading  was  done,  the  net 
additions  were  as  follows:  Reading,  5%; 
Union  Pacific,  5%;  Steel,  2%.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  immediately  after  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  prices  fell  from  five 
to  fifteen  points.  But  in  that  case  there  was 
a  loss  of  about  $400,000,000,  the  market  had 
been  active,  and  prices  were  depressed  by 
sales  which  insurance  companies  found  it 
necessary  to  make.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
week,  the  market  was  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition, owing  to  foreign  complications  and 
pending  or  projected  legislation  relating  to 
the  Stock  Exchange.  In  the  closing  days 
there  was  better  news  from  Europe,  and  it 
became  known  that  storm  and  flood  losses 
had  been  overestimated.  Omaha's  tornado 
loss,  for  example,  fell  from  $12,000,000  to 
$5,000,000,  and  Governor  Cox's  assertion 
that  the  flood  losses  exceeded  the  loss  at  San 
Francisco  was  shown  to  be  unwarranted. 

Estimates  of  the  entire  loss  in  the  West 
range  between  $50,000,000  and  $200,000,000. 
At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  the 
total  does  not  exceed  $100,000,000,  but  some 
additions  must  hereafter  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  in  northern  New  York,  and  else- 
where. It  is  thought  the  loss  of  railroad 
companies  is  from  $35,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  is  a  great 
railway  mileage.  Many  costly  bridges  have 
been  swept  away,  roadbeds  have  suffered  by 
reason  of  washouts,  and  traffic  has  been 
stopped.  Some  of  the  new  bridges  will  be 
heavier  and  more  expensive  than  the  old 
ones.  There  have  been  losses  for  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  trolley  lines,  gas 
and  water  corporations.  It  is  said  that  in 
Nebraska  alone  there  was  tornado  insur- 
ance involving  $300,000  of  annual  pre- 
miums. There  must  be  considered  also  the 
losses  in  dwellings  and  public  buildings,  and 
those  of  retail  merchants.  Collections  may 
be  affected,  and  the  interest  rate  may  show 
a  hardening  tendency. 
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The  steel  industry  is  temporarily  affected. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  seventy  of  the  eighty 
furnaces  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh 
were  out  of  commission,  80  per  cent  of  the 
steel-making  capacity  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  was  reported  to 
be  idle,  and  150,000  employees  were  out  of 
work.  Eventually  there  will  be  compensa- 
tion, to  some  extent,  for  many  new  steel 
bridges  must  be  built.  About  one-quarter  of 
the  winter  wheat  acreage  is  in  the  area 
affected  by  floods,  but  the  prevailing  im- 
pression is  that  the  crop  will  not  suffer 
greatly,  except  in  places  where  the  plants 
have  been  uprooted.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
losses  of  retail  merchants.  In  many  in- 
stances these  have  been  severe  and  even 
ruinous.  At  this  time  of  the  year  stocks  in 
hand  for  the  spring  season  are  large.  The 
new  goods  have  been  made  unsalable,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  commercial  fail- 
ures may  be  expected. 

Financial  Notes 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  express  com- 
panies show  that  the  companies  have  lost 
from  22  to  25  per  cent  of  their  business  in 
parcels  up  to  11  pounds  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  parcel  post. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
Argentina,  Chili  and  Australia  have  just 
reaped  crops  of  wheat  of  fine  quality  and 
exceeding  those  of  last  year  by  40,000,000 
bushels.  Argentina  also  has  very  large 
crops  of  oats  and  flax. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  seat,  or  membership,  in 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  sold 
for  $41,000,  the  lowest  price  in  twelve  years. 
The  highest  price  paid  in  1912  was  $74,000. 
It  was  reported  last  week  that  eight  seats 
had  been  offered  at  $39,000,  and  that  several 
brokerage  firms  had  decided  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Recent  official  reports  show  that  Canada 
has  1035  butter  factories,  with  an  annual 
output  valued  at  nearly  $14,000,000;  2154 
cheese  factories,  producing  162,450,000 
pounds,  value,  $17,524,000,  and  436  factor- 
ies making  both  butter  and  cheese,  their 
output  of  butter  having  a  value  of  $1,870,- 
000,  while  their  cheese  output  is  37,453,000 
pounds,  worth  $4,063,000. 
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The  Way  o£  Impotence  and  Rage 

It  is  plain  that  the  world  has  been 
morally  and  intellectually  disturbed  by 
the  violence  of  "the  wild  women."  Men 
and  women  of  blameless  lives  hitherto 
are  all  at  once  hesitating  to  condemn 
hoodlumism,  arson,  bomb-throwing  and 
assault  with  homicidal  intent.  They  are 
even  unwilling  to  speak  in  sharp  con- 
demnation of  the  threat  to  use  political 
assassination  in  the  cause  of  "votes  for 
women." 

If  one  of  these  gentle  souls  is  cor- 
nered and  pressed  for  a  rational  justifi- 
cation of  his  sympathy  with  violence,  he 
falls  back  on  the  wild  women's  assertion 
that  "other  methods  have  failed."  In 
this  reply  there  is  a  twofold  assumption. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  assertion  of  the 
wild  women  can  without  challenge  be 
accepted  by  sane,  prudent  and  truth- 
loving  people.  It  is  assumed  secondly 
that  "the  caused  is  one  of  such  moral 
consequence  that  it  must,  without  ques- 
tion, be  waged  by  the  methods  of  de- 
struction and  deviltry  if  legal  and  edu- 
cational methods  have  failed  in  fact. 
And  back  of  these  assumptions  lies  an- 
other, which  is  the  actual  working  phil- 
osophy of  all  lawless  innovators  and 
their  sympathizers,  namely,  the  world- 
old,  discredited  assumption,  many  times 
slain  but  refusing  to  stay  dead,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

This  philosophy  comes  back  to  life  as 
often  as  it  is  slain,  for  the  good  reason 
that  it  is  one  of  those  quibbles  which  are 
false  when  read  one  way  and  are  quite 
true  and  useful  when  read  another  way. 
Means   of   every   description    must   find 


whatever  justification  they  have  in  the 
ends  contemplated.  They  are  nothing  in 
themselves.  But  there  are  ends  and  ends, 
and  for  men  and  women  of  common 
sense  the  question  can  be  raised  only  in 
the  form,  What  ends  justify  what 
means?  Men  of  ordinary  sense  would 
not  demand  that  an  express  train  be 
held  up  at  a  cross  roads  to  buy  candy  for 
a  shrieking  infant.  Men  of  ordinary 
sense,  if  born  outside  of  Siam,  would  not 
have  left  the  Queen  of  Siam  to  drown 
because  her  person  was  too  sacred  to  be 
touched  by  other  hands  than  her  own. 

Are  there,  then,  any  principles  of 
common  sense  available  for  the  guidance 
of  conscientious  folk  who  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  wild  women  should  be 
repressed  or  encouraged.  We  suggest 
that  there  are  at  least  two. 

One  is  that  a  worthy  cause  should  not 
be  promoted  by  means  which,  on  the 
whole,  don't  work. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  history  if  you 
have  worked  yourself  into  a  fine,  fanat- 
ical frenzy;  but  if  you  are  still  calm  and 
keeping  your  common  sense  with  you, 
you  will  probably  admit  that  the  reason 
why  the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  child  has 
been  burned.  Now,  it  happens  that  the 
teaching  of  history  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  sporadic  violence  is  remarkably 
clear.  Sporadic  violence  usually  delays, 
sometimes  for  long  periods,  the  cause  in 
which  it  is  used.  Great  Britain  has  an 
unmistakable  instance  hourly  before  its 
eyes  even  as  the  rage  of  a  wild  woman 
is.  The  Phoenix  Park  murders  put  back 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  for 
at  least  one  whole  generation. 
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The  other  principle  of  common  sense 
that  should  guide  us  in  these  matters  is 
that  the  homely  knowledge  which  serves 
us  every  day  should  not  be  thrown  over- 
board when  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  things  exciting  and  perturbing.  In 
our  every  day  life  we  never  permit  our- 
selves to  mistake  rage  for  power.  We 
remember  that  rage  is  an  involuntary 
confession  of  ignorance,  weakness  and 
failure.  We  know  that  the  boy  who  in 
fury  smashes  his  toys  does  so  because 
of  his  own  inability  to  make  them  go 
or  to  stand  up  as  he  wants  them  to.  We 
know  that  the  driver  who  beats  and 
curses  his  horses  does  so  because  of  his 
own  unfitness  to  manage  them.  Why, 
then,  do  we  forget  these  simple  truths  of 
experience  when  we  are  sizing  up  the 
"movements"  and  "reforms"  that  sweep 
multitudes  of  excited  men  and  women 
into  their  currents?  What  reason  have 
we  to  assume  that  collective  rage  has 
any  different  or  more  respectable  origin 
than  individual  rage? 

No  reason  whatever.  Like  individual 
rage,  collective  rage  is  a  product  and  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  in- 
adequacy and  failure.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  race  no  really  great  reform 
has  failed  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
or  to  the  conscience  of  mankind.  No  su- 
premely great  reformer  has  ever  failed 
to  draw  men  to  his  ideals  and  standards 
by  touching  their  hearts  and  convincing 
their  understanding.  And  when  a  cause 
is  unable  to  make  headway  by  the  appeal 
to  reason  and  conscience,  one  of  two 
things  may  be  said  about  it  with  abso- 
lute assurance.  Either  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  cause,  it  is  not 
inherently  reasonable  and  right,  or  it 
has  not  yet  produced  advocates  of  suffi- 
cient intellect  and  disinterestedness  to 
make  men  see  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
right. 

It  may  seem  like  a  harsh  thing  to  say, 
but  we  think  it  ought  to  be  said:  in  all 
generations  the  advocates  and  exemplars 
of  violence  as  a  means  of  promoting 
social  reform  have  been  "cracked"  or 
intellectually  inadequate,  or  both.  Many 
of  them  have  been  criminally  insane,  as 
doubtless  some  of  the  suffraget  women 
are  today.  The  others  have  belonged  to  a 
mental  variety  which  the  psychologist 
might   very   properly    isolate,    label    and 


study.  It  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  by  the  layman  as  a  variety  of 
mind  which  is  inordinately  vain  and  de- 
sirous of  a  spectacular  career,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  conscious  of  hopeless 
inadequacy.  It  is  habitually  in  the  state 
that  the  child  is  in  when  he  can't  make 
his  toys  stand  up  or  go  as  he  wants  them 
to.  It  knows  that  it  lacks  the  divine 
power  to  enlighten,  to  convince,  to  per- 
suade and  to  convert.  In  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment,  impatient  and  furi- 
ous, it  gives  itself  over  to  blind  rage,  and 
inanely  wears  itself  out  with  kicking 
against  the  pricks. 

These  principles  have  other  applica- 
tions than  that  which  has  suggested 
their  enunciation. 

California  Pertinax 

California's  pertinacious,  provocative 
attitude  toward  Japan  is  the  only  occa- 
sion and  threat  of  hostility  with  that 
empire.  There  is  no  other  cloud  in  the 
far  eastern  horizon,  only  this  which 
paradoxically  arises  in  the  near  west. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  give  counte- 
nance to  Congressman  Hobson's  proph- 
ecy of  war. 

But  again  California  insults  and  pro- 
vokes the  only  country  with  which  war 
is  ever  talked  of,  as  if  she  did  not  care 
what  might  happen.  The  bill  before  her 
Legislature  denies  to  an  alien  who  does 
not  declare  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
citizen  the  right  to  hold  land,  and  this 
is  directed  against  Japanese,  who  are 
not  legally  permitted  to  become  citizens. 
They  can,  under  the  bill,  hold  land  for 
only  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  land  escheats  to  the  State  unless  the 
owner  has  made  such  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  which  a  Mexican  can  do, 
but  not  a  Japanese. 

This  bill,  with  possible  amendments, 
is  likely  to  pass.  Governor  Johnson  and 
all  the  Congressmen  from  California 
favor  it;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
majority  of  the  Californians  do  not 
favor  it.  They  are  willing  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor  and  cheaper 
food.  The  support  of  the  bill  comes  from 
the  labor  unions  and  the  farmers,  who 
do  not  want  competition  ard  who  wish 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  kept  up. 

Japanese  would  not  raise  garden  prod- 
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ucts  if  people  did  not  want  to  buy  them. 
Nobody  compels  them  to  buy.  The  fact 
that  they  buy  is  proof  that  they  want 
the  Japanese.  And  Japanese  are  human 
beings,  with  as  much  rights  as  the  whit- 
est Californians.  We  may  need  a  few 
more  Socialists,  or  Christians,  to  teach 
us  international  brotherhood  and  the 
meanness  of  class  or  race  selfishness. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  that 
ought  to  appeal  to  California,  as  it  did 
when  that  State  proposed  to  exclude  Jap- 
anese children  from  her  schools,  and 
when  President  Roosevelt  made  his 
manly  appeal  to  the  Governor  to  prevent 
such  invidious  legislation.  We  have  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Japan,  and 
that  treaty  provides  that  the  citizens  of 
either  nationality  may  own  or  lease 
houses  or  land  for  residential,  business 
or  commercial  purposes  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  nation.  If  the  treaty  does 
not  mention  agricultural  land  specific- 
ally, the  bill  would  yet  contravene  the 
treaty,  inasmuch  as  it  forbids  the  hold- 
ing of  land  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
and  it  would,  we  presume,  be  annulled 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  ought  not 
to  pass.  The  President  should  use  his 
influence  against  it.  The  decent  people 
of  California  should  protest  against  it. 
Elvery  lover  of  peace  and  good  will  be- 
tween the  nations  should  add  his  pro- 
test. The  whole  country,  except  it  be 
California,  respects  Japan  and  wants 
Japan  to  be  kindly  disposed  toward  us. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  if  a  single  State 
can  injure  and  provoke  a  friendly  na- 
tion, and  the  federal  government  have 
no  power  to  prevent  it. 

The  Flurry  in  the  Episcopal  Church 

The  old  Latin  adage,  Humani  nihil 
a  me  alienum  puto  is  the  best  of  all 
laws  for  the  editorial  profession.  It  tells 
us  that  nothing  of  human  interest  should 
be  foreign  to  the  teacher  or  master  of 
affairs.  Accordingly,  the  present  flurry 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  of  interest  to 
us  and  deserves  comment. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Royce's  article  opens  it 
to  our  readers.  Already  the  Episcopalian 
journals  are  full  of  the  question  whether 
the  General  Convention,  which  meets  in 
this  city  next  October,  should  change 
the  name  of  the  Church  by  omitting  the 


word  Protestant  and  inserting  in  its 
place  Catholic.  The  objection  presented 
by  Mr.  Royce  is  valid,  namely,  that  it 
would  introduce  confusion  because  an- 
other body  already  has  that  name.  Cer- 
tainly the  denomination  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  not  catholic  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Roman  communion  is  catholic. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  Protest- 
ant. It  has  stopt  protesting,  as  have  all 
our  other  Protestant  bodies.  That  means 
that  the  word  Protestant  has  lost  its 
etymological  meaning.  It  no  longer  sug- 
gests hostility  to  the  Pope.  The  Protest- 
ant denominations  are  going  about  their 
own  business,  and  in  their  churches  you 
will  hear  ten  protests  against  civic  cor- 
ruption to  one  against  their  ancient 
enemy.  Protestantism  simply  means  the 
Churches  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
Vatican,  nothing  more,  and  one  of  them 
is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

There  is,  however,  a  wing  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  which  hates  this  name  of 
Protestant  because  they  really  are 
more  inclined  to  the  Catholic  Church 
than  to  their  Protestant  sister  Churches. 
They  admire  its  history,  they  like  its 
authority  and  the  lofty  claims  of  its 
priests  and  bishops.  They  like  to  call 
themselves  priests,  and  they  put  much 
stress  on  the  succession  from  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  mystical  efficacy  of  the  sac- 
raments. They  approximate  Rome,  and 
they  envy  the  name  of  Catholic.  Their 
spirit  is  more  Catholic  than  Protestant. 
They  occasionally  secede  to  Rome,  as  did 
several  students  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  not  very  long  ago,  and 
as  in  England  a  band  of  Anglican  monks 
at  Caldey,  and  a  sister  convent  of  nuns, 
have  just  now  gone  to  the  Mother 
Church.  The  more  extreme  Low  Church- 
men wish  more  of  them  would  go  and 
leave  the  Church  at  peace;  but  they  are 
wrong.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
ought  to  be  broad  enough  to  hold  all 
sorts  in  agreement  or  debate,  High  and 
Low,  Ritualist  and  Evangelical.  So  ought 
all  other  denominations  to  be  equally 
broad.  Such  differences  are  not  essential, 
not  nearly  so  important  as  their  polem- 
ics would  suggest.  Christianity  is  some- 
thing deeper.  Men  have  different  tastes, 
and  all  should  find  room  in  a  Church 
catholic  enough  for  all. 
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Because  it  is  not  catholic  or  Catholic  bill  for  such  a  commission  was  passed  in 

it  is  not  likely  that  the  General  Conven-  the  Senate  at  Washington,  but  no  action 

tion  will  give  that  name  to  their  Church,  upon  it  was  taken  in  the  House. 

The    name    Protestant    is    not    a    beau-  Prof.   J.   Pease  Norton,   in  an  article 

tiful  one,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  quarrel-  on  measurements  of  the  changing  cost 

some  one.  It  is  not  a  name  to  cling  to,  of  living,  publishes  tables  of  index  num- 

but  it  will  do  till  a  better  one  is  found,  bers    indicating    the    average   prices    of 

For    practical    purposes,    the  '  Episcopal  representative    commodities.      We    give 

Church    is    a    good    enough    name.    The  one  of  these  tables  below : 

popular  designation  has  wisely  discard-  American                           other 

ed   the   word   Protestant    as    applied   to  Index  numbers.    Foods.      commodities 

it,   and  has   discarded  the  word  Roman     r^JJ °?  %1  95 

as  applied  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Why  1898  '               '   9&                                  ~° 

not  let  it  rest  there?  1899  ...... '. '.  !l03              100              102 

1900 112  105  112 

Tariffs  and  the  Cost  of  Living  ^  ; ; ;  • ; ; ; ; ;  JJ9            105            114 

In  1909,  when  the  Republican  party,  1904                   116              105              112 

at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Taft's  term,  set  1905  [              ]118              1:L2              121 

out   to  revise  the  tariff,   the  American     1906 124  119  131 

people  were  complaining  of  the  high  and     1907 132  121  140 

rising  cost  of  living.  They  expected  that      1908 124  129  124 

reduction    of    tariff    duties    would    give     ^09 133  140  126 

them  relief.     By  that  sham  revision,  in     |*j j!j  ^  j  ~j  *j™ 

1909,  the  free  list  was  enlarged  and  the  1912  '                138             148             131 

average   rate   on   dutiable    imports   was 

slightly  reduced.    The  cost  of  living  was  Commenting    upon    these    figures,    he 

not  perceptibly  affected  by  the  changes  says: 

that  were  made.     The  people  were  dis-  From    the    average    of    the    low    years, 

appointed  and  angry.     A  political  revo-  1896-7,  down  to  1912,  the  food  group  has 

lution,   in   1910,   gave  the  House  to  the  advanced  80  per  cent,  and  the  "other  than 

t\              ±-            a      i_           i                   •     -i.  food     group   43   per  cent.   Thus,  compared 

Democratic  party  by  a  large  ma:onty.  with  ^  J0  lo/      n   1896-7,  foods  have 

But  if  the  Republicans  had  revised  the  advanced   nearly  twice   as  much   as   other 

tariff  sharply  downward,  even  then  there  commodities.    Consequently,    the    hardships 

would  have  been  widespread  disappoint-  experienced  by  the  classes  of  the  smaller 

ment,  for  the  effect  upon  the  cost  of  liv-  incomes  have  been  very  great  thruout  the 

ing  would  have  been  slight  world,  inasmuch  as  in  all  family  budgets  the 

The  main  causes  of  the  increase  of  ths  Percentage  spent  for  foods  increases  as  in- 
cost  of  living  were  not  to  be  found  in  come  diminishes- 

the  tariff.  They  were  worldwide,  and  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  Republican  leaders  might  have  made  the  tariff  changes  soon  to  be  made  will 
a  better  defense  of  their  course  if  they  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  food, 
had  undertaken  to  show  what  these  When  it  revises  the  tariff,  the  Demo- 
causes  were.  cratic  Congress  should  also  provide  for 

A    sharp    downward    revision    of    the  an    international    inquiry,  by  competent 

tariff  is  now  at  hand,  with  a  further  en-  persons,  as  to  the  causes  of  a  movement 

largement  of  the  free  list.     It  is  expect-  which    such    legislation    cannot    greatly 

ed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  that  by  affect, 
this  revision  the  cost  of  living  will  be 

so  reduced  that  the  reduction  can  easily  The  Unreturnina  Brave 
be  measured.     It  is  quite  probable  that 

they  will  be  disappointed  again.  War  is  hateful,  horrible,  and  we  will 

Provision  for  an  investigation  and  a  never  cease   to   lament   it   and   fight   it. 

report  concerning  the  causes   of  which  And  yet  war  can,  at  times,  bring  out  the 

we  have  spoken  should  have  been  made  noblest    instincts    that    hide    in    human 

long    ago — an    investigation    by    an    in-  hearts.  So  close  are  the  evil  and  the  good 

ternational   commission   of   experts.      A  nestled  together. 
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The  tale  reported  this  past  week  of 
the  attack  by  the  Montenegrins  on  Tara- 
bosh  Hill,  which  commands  the  city  of 
Scutari,  is  such  a  story  of  unsurpassed 
courage.  It  was  defended  by  brave 
Turks.  To  stop  the  onrush  of  the  be- 
siegers the  nearer  defenses,  at  the  top 
of  the  steep  hill,  were  surrounded  by  a 
network  of  barbed  wire.  The  hill  must 
be  taken.  The  honor  of  the  men  of  the 
Black  Mountains  required  it,  for  had 
they  not  the  name  of  being  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  and  the  Greeks  had  taken 
Yanina,  and  the  Bulgarians  taken 
Adrianople,  and  should  the  heroes  of 
Montenegro  fail  to  capture  the  strong- 
hold assigned  to  them,  and  should 
Montenegro  fail  to  gain  the  Albanian 
prize  of  her  enlarged  territory?  It  must 
be  taken.  That  wire  entanglement  must 
be  cut  at  whatever  cost  of  life. 

Then  three  hundred  men,  representing 
every  regiment,  stept  forward  to  do  and 
die;  three  hundred  volunteers,  as  many 
as  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae.  They  could 
carry  no  shields,  no  armor,  for  the 
ascent  was  steep  and  difficult.  They  must 
lay  aside  musket  or  sword,  all  the  usual 
implements  of  war,  and  take  but  the 
tools  of  a  peaceful  trade.  Against  a  rak- 
ing fire,  unprotected,  in  face  of  sure 
death,  they  scrambled,  they  climbed  up 
that  hill,  those  that  fell  not,  they 
reached  the  wires,  they  cut,  they  pulled, 
they  opened  the  way  for  the  army  that 
followed,  and  the  chief  defense  was 
taken.  But  not  a  single  one  of  them 
entered  the  breach  and  shared  the  wild 
joy  of  the  victory;  every  one  of  them 
fell  dead.  They  expected  it ;  they  knew  it 
when,  selected  out  of  those  who  volun- 
teered, they  stept  forth  and  offered  their 
lives  as  a  sacrifice  for  their  country. 

Such  was  the  sublime  offering  of  him- 
self to  save  Switzerland  from  her  op- 
pressors when  Arnold  Winkelried  gath- 
ered a  wide  sheaf  of  spears  in  his  breast 
and  "made  way  for  liberty  and  died." 
So  stood  the  three  hundred  of  Leonidas 
in  the  defile  and  withstood  the  Persian 
host  that  would  invade  Greece,  and  all 
died,  one  only  escaping  to  save  his  life 
and  lose  the  glory.  So  went  the  six  hun- 
dred of  Balaklava  into  the  valley  of 
death,  and  returned,  but  not  the  six  hun- 
dred. With  these  heroes  of  patriotism 
and  war  will  to  all  ages  be  told  in  song 
how  with  ignoble  weapons  these  charged 


the  hill,  opened  the  way  to  other  victors 
and  died  for  their  native  land,  not  one 
escaping. 

When  such  a  deed  of  patriotism  and 
courage  is  immortalized  in  story  and 
song,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  blaze  of 
glory  shines  about  the  horrors  of  war? 
What  is  so  precious  as  life?  All  that  a 
man  has  of  gold  will  he  give  for  his  life; 
but  there  are  those  who  hold  not  their 
very  lives  dear  to  themselves  in  compar- 
ison with  country  and  honor.  What  will 
be  the  grand  pride  and  what  the  tears 
of  the  wives  of  these  patriot  heroes?  So 
close  do  joy  and  sorrow  lie  hidden  in 
the  human  heart. 

Ambassador  Page 

Nothing  that  our  admirable  President 
has  yet  done  has  better  displayed  his 
political  genius  than  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  Walter  H.  Page  as  the 
next  American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

This  highest  post  in  our  diplomatic 
service  has  always  been  held  by  the 
American  people  in  peculiarly  high  esti- 
mation. The  best  man  in  the  country 
was  none  too  good  to  represent  us  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  we  have  al- 
most invariably  sent  there  the  highest 
product  of  our  national  life. 

Mr.  Page  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Tho  not  endowed  with  the  golden  per- 
sonality of  Choate,  nor  with  the  supreme 
literary  gifts  of  Lowell  or  Hay,  nor  with 
the  fortune  of  Reid,  he  is,  nevertheless, 
a  more  representative  American  than 
any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Page  has  two  exceptional  qualities 
that  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
him  in  his  new  post.  He  knows  both  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  America  probably 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  country. 
In  his  capacity  as  editor,  lecturer,  edu- 
cator and  investigator  he  has  visited 
practically  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  World's  Work  bears 
witness  that  there  is  no  abler,  kindlier 
or  more  illuminating  interpreter  of  the 
main  currents  and  achievements  of  our 
contemporary  life  than  he.  Our  English 
cousins  who  really  want  to  know  the 
best  that  is  being  thought  and  done  in 
the  United  States  have  only  to  consult 
him. 

We  may,  therefore,  confidently  expect 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
represented  for  the  next  four  years  in 
England  by  a  typical  American  gentle- 
man, modest,  agreeable,  sane,  cultivated, 
efficient  and  democratic. 

There  is  something  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  personality  of  Walter  Page. 

Recognition  o£  the  Chinese  Republic 

This  week,  as  we  fully  and  gladly  be- 
lieve, the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
will  recognize  and  welcome  China  as  a 
worthy  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  re- 
publics. Further,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  other  nations  will  join  in 
this  recognition.  It  has  been  delayed  too 
long,  considerably  over  a  year.  Do  our 
readers  remember  that  when  Panama 
seceded  from  Colombia  and  proclaimed 
itself  a  republic  it  took  only  three  days 
for  President  Roosevelt  to  give  it  formal 
recognition?  That  was  speed,  regarded 
by  not  a  few  as  unseemly  speed,  as  if  the 
investigation  of  fitness  had  been  made 
antecedent  even  to  the  secession  of  the 
state  whose  independence  would  be  wel- 
comed by  us.  With  China  we  have  been 
more  deliberate,  too  deliberate,  and  have 
waited  for  a  concert  of  the  Powers,  and 
the  election  of  a  Congress,  and  the 
choice  of  a  President  other  than  provi- 
sional. We  have  been  very  slow,  but  re- 
joice that  our  Democratic  President  has 
not  prolonged  the  delay.  The  Independ- 
ent urged  immediate  recognition,  be- 
cause we  had  faith  in  China,  and  we 
urged  our  Government  to  give  all  the 
help  possible  to  the  mightiest  of  repub- 
lics, or  of  nations,  in  the  hour  of  its 
peril.  This  help  to  a  sister  republic  was 
not  given,  and  China  proved  her  purpose 
and  permanence  without  our  encourage- 
ment. 

That  China  is  a  republic  is  due  to  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  one  man,  Dr. 
Sun,  a  man  who  had  learnt  his  lesson  of 
liberty  in  our  own  country.  His  patient 
daring  has  made  him  a  man  unsurpassed 
in  the  opportunities  of  enormous  influ- 
ence over  the  world.  By  his  act,  and  by 
the  less  conspicuous  work  of  hundreds 
of  other  sacrificial  men,  China  is  becom- 
ing rapidly  Americanized,  westernized, 
endowed  with  the  world's  best  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  follow- 
ing. No  other  transformation  can  ever  be 


both  so  mighty  and  so  sudden  as  that  of 
China,  altho  that  of  Japan  may  be  com- 
pared to  it.  Japan  has  the  credit  of  pri- 
ority ;  and,  if  not  a  republic  in  form,  she 
is  a  republic  in  fact.  Her  example  gave 
China  a  larger  courage. 

And  we  believe  China  will  prove 
worthy  of  her  place  in  the  family  of 
nations,  and  she  will  have  the  kindliest 
sympathy  of  our  own  country.  That 
sympathy  was  shown  in  the  purpose  we 
had  in  joining  the  group  of  six  Powers 
to  aid  Chinese  finances,  and  more  wisely 
in  withdrawing  thereform.  We  rejoice 
that  China  is  so  earnest  in  suppressing 
the  opium  evil,  and  therein,  as  is  not 
generally  known,  she  has  American  aid. 
President  Yuan  has  lately  appointed  an 
American,  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Thwing, 
as  official  adviser  in  the  suppression  of 
the  cultivation  and  traffic  in  opium,  and 
Mr.  Thwing  has  organized  a  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Service,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Yuan  is  the  Patron.  We  hear  of 
soldiers  sent  to  dig  up  opium  fields,  and 
England  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her  Indian  product,  that  remains  unsold 
in  Chinese  ports.  The  new  republic  is 
the  wonder  of  the  century,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  opium  evil  is  likely  to 
prove  the  greatest  moral  victory  of  our 
times. 

Two  Feminine  Campaigns 

It  is  a  pity  of  all  pities  that  when 
Great  Britain  has  a  Ministry  and  Par- 
liament resolved,  as  never  have  Parlia- 
ment and  Ministry  been  resolved  before, 
to  right  long  wrongs  and  put  justice  in 
place  of  injustice,  and  when  they  are 
taking  up  one  cause  and  case  after  an- 
other against  the  greatest  opposition, 
each  in  its  turn — for  each  must  take  its 
turn — and  when  Parliament  and  Minis- 
try are  willing  and  even  eager  to  give  its 
turn  to  votes  for  women,  a  class  of 
women  are  so  short-sighted  that  they 
cannot  bide  their  time,  that  they  cannot 
wait  as  Ireland  has  waited,  and  Wales 
has  waited,  till  the  chance  could  come. 
Cannot  women  practise  the  patience  of 
hope? 

Not  women  of  the  Pankhurst  type.  If 
they  do  not  get  what  they  want  imme- 
diately they  will  fight  for  it.  They  can't 
fight  as  men  fight,  but  they  will  destroy 
property,  burn  houses,  and  now  will  not 
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even  draw  the  line  at  life.  They  are  so 
enraged,  so  infatuated,  that  reason  has 
left  them.  The  sentence  of  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst,  which  seems  perfectly  justified,  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor,  is  resented  with  nothing  less  than 
impassioned  fury.  She  will  starve  her- 
self till  released,  and  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  kill.  It  is.  a  condition  of  horrible 
mob-madness,  which  we  pray  may  not 
invade  this  country. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  demand 
of  votes  for  women  is  just.  So  far  she  is 
right.  We  can  imagine  a  condition  in 
which  we  might  even  look  with  leniency 
on  her  method  of  warfare.  It  is  a  wom- 
an's method,  not  a  man's,  and  women 
have  as  much  right  to  fight  as  have  men, 
in  case  of  oppression;  and  the  refusal 
of  the  right  of  representation  is  oppres- 
sion. What  we  claim  is  that  this  re- 
course to  force,  to  fire  and  bombs,  is 
foolish,  crazy,  because  it  is  untimely. 
These  British  women  have  not  tried  in- 
struction and  persuasion  to  the  limit. 
Their  method  awakens  attention  to  their 
cause,  and  so  is  in  part  helpful;  but 
their  way  is  not  the  way  the  end  has 
been  gained  in  Australia  and  Colorado. 
Our  women's  way  is  better. 

To  illustrate  our  way,  we  take  not  the 
great  successes  in  so  many  States,  but 
the  appeal  to  Congress  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  It  is  so  fine  as  to  be  amusing. 
They  asked  permission,  631  of  them,  to 
present  petitions  personally  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  and  it  was  granted.  So  they 
came,  each  addressing  the  man  of  her 
district  or  State,  Mrs.  La  Follete  plead- 
ing to  her  husband,  the  Senator,  that  she 
might  be  given  the  ballot;  Mrs.  Nelson 
to  Representative  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin; 
Mrs.  Roberts  to  Representative  Roberts, 
of  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Kahn  to  Repre- 
sentative Kahn;  Mrs.  Taylor  to  Repre- 
sentative Taylor,  and  Miss  Morgan  to 
her  father,  Senator  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama. "It  is  to  laugh,"  and  a  smile  is 
quite  as  good  a  weapon  as  a  bludgeon  or 
a  bomb. 

A  Good  Man  in  Bad  Company 

It  is.  reported  that  Francisco  de  la 
Barra,  Mexico's  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, is  about  to  visit  Washington,  hop- 


ing thus  to  hasten  there  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Huerta  Government. 

Nearly  forty  days  have  elapsed  since 
President  Madero  and  Vice-President 
Suarez  were  put  to  death,  and  since 
Huerta  promised  that  there  should  be  a 
thoro  investigation,  with  punishment  for 
the  guilty.  Nothing  has  been  done,  ex- 
cept that  the  commander  of  the  "escort" 
accompanying  the  two  men  when  it  was 
said  that  the  party  was  attacked  in  the 
street  has  been  promoted.  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Madero  and 
Suarez  were  murdered  by  the  men  who 
had  deprived  them  of  their  liberty. 

Abram  Gonzales,  Maderist  Governor 
of  Chihuahua,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Madero,  arrested  for  sedition,  was  mur- 
dered "while  trying  to  escape."  Rivera, 
Maderist  Governor  of  Sinaloa,  also  ar- 
rested for  sedition,  was  taken  from 
Mazatlan  on  a  ship.  He  speedily  "fell 
overboard"  and  was  drowned.  Zepeda, 
Huerta's  nephew  and  Governor  of  the 
Federal  District,  dragged  the  Maderist 
soldier,  Major  Hernandez,  from  a  prison 
cell  in  the  capital  city  and  murdered 
him.  He  had  set  out  to  murder  three 
imprisoned  Maderist  Governors,  but  they 
were  saved  by  the  prison  warden  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  Ancona,  Madero's 
secretary,  it  is  now  said,  was  taken  from 
an  outgoing  ship  at  Vera  Cruz  and  shot. 
That  veteran  soldier,  General  Trevino,  is 
in  custody,  because  he  resigned  as  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  we  hear  that  in  "trying  to 
escape"  he  has  been  shot  down. 

Why  should  Francisco  de  la  Barra, 
scholar,  expert  diplomat  and  gentleman, 
be  associated  with  Huerta  and  those 
who  stand  around  him?  Why  should  he, 
at  home  or  abroad,  represent  such  a 
Government  as  Huerta's?  Is  he  com- 
ing north  to  promote  a  recognition  of 
the  confederated  assassins,  or  because  he 
longs   for  the  comforts  of  civilization? 

The  Life  of  Books 

Tho  the  number  of  books  published, 
especially  of  works  of  fiction,  religion 
and  government,  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  the  last  decade,  the  num- 
ber of  books  sold  has  not  materially  in- 
creased. This  fact  is  the  text  of  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  George  P.  Brett,  president  of 
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the  Macmillan  Company,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Brett  writes  that  the  outpouring  of 
novels  is  so  great  that  the  "life"  of  a 
best  seller  is  now  little  more  than  a 
month,  as  compared  with  a  period  of 
popularity  extending  over  several  years, 
such  as  was  once  the  rule.  Mr.  Brett 
blames  the  short  life  of  fiction  and  the 
short  sales  of  poetry  and  other  dignified 
forms  of  literature  upon  various  condi- 
tions, one  of  them  the  decline  of  bookish 
conversation.  "The  late  Goldwin  Smith," 
he  observes,  "the  last  time  the  writer 
saw  him  in  New  York,  remarked  that  he 
had  not  heard  a  book  mentioned  at  a 
dinner  table  for  several  years." 

But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
condition  to  blame  for  the  relative 
stand-still  in  American  bookselling, 
while  the  sale  of  motor  cars  and  safety 
razors  and  cigarets  ascends  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  There  is  the  failure  of  publish- 
ers and  booksellers  to  devise  new  and 
efficient  methods  of  distribution,  to 
correspond  with  newer  conditions  in 
American  life.  And  there  is  the  relative 
dearness  of  American  books:  a  consid- 
eration upon  which  The  Independent 
has  commented  more  than  once.  But 
what  is  the  remedy? 

The  only  one  which  the  publisher 
recommends  in  detail  is  the  issue  of 
large  editions  at  "popular"  prices  of  all 
works  that  justify  or  promise  to  justify 
such  issue.  This  unfortunately  means 
lower  royalties  nominally  for  authors, 
but  is  in  theory  more  than  compensated 
by  the  far  greater  volume  of  sales  upon 
which  royalties  may  be  based.  Mr. 
Brett  might  well  have  added  that  his 
own  company  has  made  notable  progress 
in  this  direction,  in  issuing  such  works 
as  Lafcadio  Hearn's  Japan:  An  Attempt 
at  Interpretation,  and  agricultural  books 
by  Prof.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  and  novels 
by  James  Lane  Allen  and  others,  at  a 
price  less  than  half  that  of  ordinary 
duodecimo  volumes.  These  are,  of  course, 
copyrighted  works.  In  the  case  of  older 
texts  we  have  such  excellent  series  as  the 
Bohn,  Everyman's  Library,  the  Uni- 
versal Classics,  the  Muses'  Library,  etc. 
But  probably  the  reading  world  cannot 
progress  if  it  is  confined  in  its  economies 
to  books  originally  published  a  half  cen- 
tury  or   two   centuries   or   twenty   cen- 


turies ago.  The  questions  which  Mr. 
Brett  raises  in  the  Atlantic  are  interest- 
ing to  all  readers  of  books  and  they 
should  interest  the  makers  of  books, 
above  all.  That  there  are  many  of  these 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  thousand  volumes  are  now 
annually  published  in  the  United  States 
alone,  and  that  this  stupendous  figure 
represents  perhaps  no  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  book  manu- 
scripts submitted  to  American  publish- 
ers for  publication. 

The  service  of  a  journal  which, 
like  The  Independent,  is  old-fashioned 
enough  to  sift  this  enormous  output  of 
the  presses,  presenting  to  readers  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  those  works  in  all 
fields  and  literatures  most  likely  to  in- 
terest or  instruct  alert  men  and  women, 
is  indeed  considerable.  We  pride  our- 
selves that  these  estimates  are,  in  our 
own  case  at  least,  unprejudiced  and 
thoughtful,  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  task  as  the  volume  of 
books  rises  flood-like  year  by  year  and 
month  by  month,  burying  the  literary 
editor's  desk  under  rivers  of  writing 
ephemeral  or  immature.  In  our  opinion, 
one  detriment  and  deterrent  to  intelli- 
gent book  reviewing  and  book  reading 
and  book  buying  in  America  is  the  low 
standard  set  by  many  publishers  in  the 
field  of  fiction.  Tho  our  stage  is  by  no 
means  distinguished,  it  escapes  a  vast 
deal  of  crudity  by  reason  of  the  cost- 
liness of  "producing"  any  play  at  all. 
A  play  that  lives  but  a  few  weeks  is 
too  expensive  a  luxury  for  managers  to 
risk  any  oftener  than  necessary;  where 
the  life  of  a  novel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  month,  novels  "kill"  one  an- 
other, both  literally  and  figuratively. 
For  if  only  two  novels  in  a  hundred  are 
ever  printed,  perhaps  it  is  only  one  in 
a  thousand  that  is  worth  reviewing, 
buying  or  even  reading.  And  no  one 
would  suffer — authors  least  of  all — if 
critical  standards  were  higher  in  our 
modern  fiction.  The  modern  cult  of  form- 
lessness in  novels  is  only  one  of  the  evils 
at  which  one  is  tempted  to  point  an 
accusing  finger.  And  if  criticism  is  of 
any  service  it  is,  above  all,  in  signalizing 
the  most  worthy  fiction,  stigmatizing  the 
unworthy,  and  maintaining  a  discreet 
silence  as  to  that  fiction  of  which  the  life 
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is,    as    this    publisher    of    high    ideals 
writes,  a  space  of  thirty  days. 

Sham  Universities 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  always  give  important  infor- 
mation on  other  subjects  than  the  dis- 
tribution of  pensions  to  college  teachers. 
One  of  those  in  the  report  just  issued 
has  to  do  with  sham  universities,  and 
it  gathers  into  a  garbage-can  quite  a 
number  of  those  which  have  been  too 
publicly  advertising  the  degrees  they 
have  to  sell. 

Too  many  of  them  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  Ct;  and  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  of  them  is  the 
Oriental  University.  The  president,  who 
claims  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D., 
S.  0.  D.  (what  is  it?)  and  LL.  D.,  is  also 
dean  and  professor  in  a  multitude  of 
departments  in  its  Orientalistic  Semi- 
nary, West  Asian,  Indian,  African, 
Oceanic  and  Amerindian,  and  is  also 
head  of  a  multitude  of  other  depart- 
ments, as  diverse  as  religion,  classics, 
theomonistic  theology,  the  civil  service, 
and  he  is  professor  of  literature,  jour- 
nalism and  drama,  international  law  and 
diplomacy,  and  offers  degrees  in  any- 
thing, even  to  aeronautics ;  and  every- 
thing is  taught — penmanship,  Vedantic 
philosophy,  psychic  mediumship  and 
spirit  photography.  There  are  twenty- 
three  varieties  of  degrees  offered,  of 
course  to  non-resident  students.  And  this 
is  a  university,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
has  no  property,  no  buildings,  is  a 
structure  of  froth,  but  seeks  dupes  on 
the  published  claim  that  its  graduates 
"will  not  fail  in  a  competition  with  the 
graduate  students  of  Berlin,  Oxford  and 
Harvard  universities." 

Then  there  is  the  Carnegie  University, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  claims  to 
have  affiliated  with  it  a  number  of  edu- 
cational institutions  elsewhere;  and  it 
gives  pictures  of  them,  with  "Carnegie 
University"  in  great  signs  across  the 
front,  which  are  really  office  or  apart- 
ment buildings,  and  carry  no  such  sign. 
It  offers  five  courses,  the  announcements 
simply  copied  from  the  catalogs  of  repu- 
table institutions.  Of  course,  the  object 


is  to  get  money  from  ambitious  fools  or 
knaves  for  bogus  degrees  on  a  pretense 
of  teaching  by  correspondence.  The 
president,  we  are  told,  had  been  convict- 
ed of  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine, 
and  later  arrested  for  using  the  mails  to 
defraud,  and  forfeited  the  bail  and  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice. 

There  have  been  a  multitude  of  such 
fake  universities,  for  whose  baccalau- 
reates we  have  no  pity.  The  most  amaz- 
ing title  is  one  in  Latin,  which  we  trans- 
late, the  Veterinary  University  of  Ara- 
bian Glanders,  which,  we  take  it,  appeals 
to  horse  doctors.  Then  there  is  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  which,  when  incorporated 
in  1897,  certified  to  property  of  $272.50; 
the  Washington  Christian  College,  which 
in  1911  certified  to  $700;  and  the  more 
opulent  American  International  Uni- 
versity, which  certified  to  real  estate,  in 
Mexico,  valued  at  $31,000.  The  names  of 
these  sham  universities  as  given  in  the 
report  are  legion,  attracted  to  Washing- 
ton, such  as  the  American  Capitol  Uni- 
versity, the  University  College,  the  Poto- 
mac University,  the  North  American 
University,  Washington  University,  and 
so  on,  which  we  may  assume  were  or- 
ganized just  to  sell  degrees;  and  one, 
Monroe  College,  specifies  over  sixty  de- 
grees to  be  offered. 

Now,  what  should  be  done  to  get  rid 
of  this  nuisance,  this  fraud?  Congress 
governs  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  present  law  allows  these  shams  to  be 
incorporated.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
suggests  that  any  college  seeking  incor- 
poration should  prove  that  it  possesses 
property  of  at  least  $20,000,  and  any 
university  at  least  $100,000.  This  is  mod- 
est enough.  Congress  should  pass  such 
an  act,  and  so  should  every  State.  At 
present  only  three  States — New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — have  any 
such  law. 

In  Brief 

The  progress  of  prohibition  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  in  this  country 
more  than  500  cities  and  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5000  or  more  in  which  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  forbidden,  and  nearly 
200  of  them  have  over  10,000  population. 
There  are  nine  States,  with  a  population 
of    nearly    15,000,000,    whose    people    have 
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adopted  prohibition.  They  began  to  talk  of 
a  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  time  for  that  is  not  yet,  altho 
nearly  the  last  law  under  President  Taft 
was  to  aid  prohibition  States  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  poison.  And  yet  people 
still  say,  what  they  say  of  the  social  evil, 
that  the  alcoholic  evil  has  always  existed, 
always  will  exist,  and  that  the  only  way 
is  to  segregate  it,  localize  it  in  poor  quar- 
ters, and  shut  it  out  of  the  respectable  resi- 
dence districts. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  brought  out  in 
a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  that 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Latin  America 
Latin  is  not  included  in  the  curricula.  The 
exceptions  are,  in  Haiti  and  Columbia, 
where  Latin  is  taught  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  universities  the  teachers  of  Spanish 
and  French  literature  are,  at  least  in  Chile, 
required  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  but  not  their  pupils.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  positively  forbidden  to  teach 
Latin,  altho  one  would  think  that  in  Latin 
countries  the  language  would  be  favored. 
Probably  the  reason  is,  that  the  system  of 
public  education  is  a  protest  against  eccle- 
siastical education  and  Latin  is  thought  of 
as  an  ecclesiastical  language. 

The  new  income  tax  law  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  elsewhere,  perhaps,  requires  all 
business  corporations  to  take  an  annual  in- 
voice the  last  days  of  December  in  order  to 
report  January  1.  Christmas  shopping  has 
kept  merchants  and  clerks  on  the  jump  for 
six  weeks,  until  all  the  girls  are  thoroly 
tired  out  and  the  boys  and  men  pretty  well 
used  up.  Heretofore  they  have  been  able  to 
look  forward  to  a  rest-spell  after  Christ- 
mas, but  now  they  must  double  their  labors 
into  midnight  hours,  after  business  has 
closed  for  the  day,  in  order  to  get  that  in- 
voice ready  in  time.  The  law  should  be 
changed,  making  the  income  year  begin 
February  1.  The  remedy  is  simple. 

Mr.  Porter  L.  A.  Ferguson  has  a  grand 
agricultural  scheme  which  he  will  back  with 
$5,000,000.  In  the  woodland  region  of  north- 
central  Wisconsin  he  has  purchased  80,000 
acres  of  fine  land,  and  he  will  open  it  up  to 
selling  eight-acre  farms  to  Scotchmen,  on 
long  terms  of  payment,  and  establish  an 
agricultural  college,  and  require  and  teach 
the  very  best  methods  of  farming,  and  sup- 
ply in  advance  houses  and  buildings  and 
stock.  He  plans  to  create  a  model  farming 
community.  It  is  a  kind  idealism  that  wisely 
carried  out  will  succeed. 

The  story  of  the  secession  to  Rome  of  the 
Anglican  Augustinians  of  Caldey  fills  the 
English  ecclesiastical  press.  The  reason  they 


give  is  that  they  wanted  to  be  under  more 
authority,  to  enjoy  more  submission,  to  be 
obedient.  So,  of  course,  they  had  no  place 
in  a  Protestant  Church  and  they  left  it,  just 
as  a  multitude  of  priests,  not  a  few  of  them 
members  of  the  religious  orders,  have  left 
the  Church  of  Rome,  because  they  thought 
they  ought  to  have  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  Let  each  go,  for  peace's  sake, 
where  he  belongs. 

Montenegro  dares  all  Europe,  and,  what 
is  worse,  .dares  Austria;  and  her  king  says 
the  cannot  yield,  but  must  take  to  herself 
the  territory  the  Turks  took  from  her  three 
centuries  ago.  It  is  sublime  courage.  The 
combined  Powers  can  blockade  but  will  not 
invade  the  land  to  drive  back  the  Montene- 
grins; but  Austria  threatens  it.  It  is  none 
of  Austria's  business.  She  has  already  taken 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  force,  and  is  de- 
termined to  control  the  proposed  state  of 
Albania. 

The  accidental  descent  of  a  German  dirig- 
ible in  French  territory  was  an  incident 
that  might  have  produced  very  unhappy  re- 
sults, and  which  may  yet  be  personally  un- 
happy for  the  officer  in  command.  But  the 
French  Government  behaved  in  a  very 
handsome  way.  It  was  not  made  a  prize, 
nor,  we  are  told  from  German  sources,  was 
advantage  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  German  secret,  and  no  officer  inspected 
it.  That  was  high  French  honor  and  cour- 
tesy to  a  dreaded  foe. 

President  G.  E.  MacLean,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  calls  for  a  standard  re- 
organization of  our  higher  education,  since 
the  increasingly  high  professional  stand- 
ards make  the  graduate  twenty-six  or  twen- 
ty-seven years  old  before  he  can  begin  to 
practise  his  profession.  Then  the  proper 
remedy  is  not  to  reduce  the  standard  so 
much  as  it  is  to  begin  education  earlier,  and 
to  save  a  year,  at  least,  in  learning  to  read 
and  spell,  by  the  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet. 

If  the  German  Government  succeeds  in 
carrying  out  its  plan  for  the  storage  of 
$90,000,000  in  gold  in  the  Julius  Tower  of 
the  Spandau  Fortress,  that  means  the  with- 
drawal from  circulation  of  about  one- 
seventieth  of  the  world's  supply  of  its  mone- 
tary basis.  Query:  What  effect  will  this 
have  on  the  cost  of  living? 

One  who  takes  an  evil  risk  must  not 
shrink  from  taking  the  consequences.  If  the 
English  suffragets  set  Britain  aflame  they 
must  not  fret  about  going  to  jail.  If  Julian 
Hawthorne  robs  investors  by  false  reports 
no  mercy  should  be  asked  for  him  if  he  is 
sentenced  for  a  year.  It  is  mild  punishment. 
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An   Analysis  of  the  Character  ilJnderlying  His  Financial  Achievements 

By  A.  D.  Noyes 

[Mr.  Noyes  writes  from  long  knowledge  of  American  finance.  For  twenty-two  years  he  has 
been  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  An  Amherst  graduate,  he  has  lectured  on 
economic  subjects  at  Harvard,  Illinois  and  New  York  Universities.  In  1898  he  wrote  Thirty  Years 
of  American  Finance,  extending  the  history  in  1909  to  cover  the  additional  decade.  His  pamphlet, 
The  Free  Coinage  Catechism,   circulated  widely  in  1896. — Editor.] 


Few  important  characters  in  American 
life  of  our  day,  and  few  important  ca- 
reers, have  been  subject  to  more  dispute, 
as  regards  their  Influence  on  American 
affairs  and  American  ideas,  than  those 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  That  he  was,  per- 
haps with  one  exception,  the  most  strik- 
ing and  interesting  figure  of  the  day  in 
American  affairs — at  all  events,  the  fig- 
ure that  most  imprest  itself  on  the  pub- 
lic imagination — there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  On  that  point  all  of  the  critics, 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  agree.  This 
is  true,  moreover,  in  an  international 
sense.  A  cable  appreciation;  sent  on  Mon- 
day to  a  New  York  newspaper  by  a  well- 
known  correspondent  in  Lombard  Street, 
described  him  as  having  been,  to  the 
average  Englishman,  "The  personifica- 
tion of  America's  wealth,  energy  and 
financial  organization." 

The  characterization  did  not  overstate 
the  case.  In  1901,  when  Mr.  Morgan  un- 
doubtedly reached  the  climax  of  his 
financial  prestige,  his  power  and  achieve- 
ments were  looked  upon,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  Europe,  as  something  akin 
to  necromancy.  Even  in  the  discussions 
of  eminent  foreign  financiers  there 
seemed  in  those  days  to  be  an  underlying 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  something 
superhuman  had  to  do  with  achievements 
so  contrary  to  all  precedent  in  the  world's 
financial  history.  Those  achievements,  in 
fact,  had  followed  one  another  to  a  rapid 
and  bewildering  climax  during  the  few 
months  preceding  the  organization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  and  they  were  fairly 
capped  by  the  floating  of  that  billion- 
dollar  organization  in  a  way  and  on  a 
scale  which  no  financier  in  the  world 
would  have  pronounced  possible  a  year 
uefore. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  United 
States,  a  spirit  of  adulation  mixed,  one 
might  almost  say,  with  a  sort  of  super- 


stition, pervaded  the  popular  ideas  and 
published  comments  regarding  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
financial  magnate  in  the  world's  history 
ever  occupied  so  extraordinary  a  posi- 
tion of  prestige  thruout  all  financial  com- 
munities, home  and  foreign,  as  he  occu- 
pied at  that  moment.  Afterward  came  the 
inevitable  reaction,  and  it  came  with  the 
greater  force  because  the  conception  of 
his  achievements  which  had  previously 
prevailed  had  been  based  on  very  erro- 
neous assumptions  regarding  the  nature 
of  those  exploits  themselves.  Part  of  this 
misconception  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
mere  fact  that  a  financier,  whose  previ- 
ous history  had  been  the  embodiment  of 
conservatism,  had  suddenly  branched  out 
into  enterprises  and  undertakings  of  so 
daring  and  venturesome  a  character. 
When  the  visible  reaction  came  on  the 
stock  exchanges  in  the  market  valuations 
of  the  huge  combinations  of  capital 
whose  stock  had  been  inflated  on  so  amaz- 
ing a  scale — when  one  of  them  turned 
out  to  have  been  so  ill  conceived  at  the 
start  that  it  was  never  able  to  pay  divi- 
dends, and  when  another,  the  largest  of 
all,  which  had  begun  by  paying  4  per 
cent  dividends  on  its  common  shares,  got 
into  such  a  position  that  its  common 
stock  fell  below  9  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
the  market — the  public  attitude  changed 
rapidly.  Not  merely  were  there  then 
heard  the  qualifying  views  of  sober  crit- 
ics, but  the  professional  muckraker  took 
a  hand  in  the  discussions. 

As  time  wTent  on,  Mr.  Morgan  was  held 
up  to  public  view  by  those  authorities  as 
something  like  a  robber  chieftain. 
Whereas,  even  in  1907,  popular  discus- 
sion of  his  connection  with  the  panic  was 
surcharged  with  applause  over  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  Mr.  Morgan,  single- 
handed,  had  saved  the  day  and  rescued 
the  structure  of  American  credit,  a  year 
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later  Senator  La  Follette  was  capable  of 
rising  in*  Congress  and  accusing  Mr. 
Morgan  by  name  of  having  deliberately 
caused  the  panic  of  1907  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  of  having  intentionally  aggra- 
vated the  situation  by  helping  along  the 
break  of  prices  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  in 
order  to  snatch  personal  bargains  from 
the  market.  Still  more  recently  came  the 
Money  Trust  inquiry,  obviously  aimed  at 
Morgan  and  at  Morgan's  dictatorship 
over  American  banking  and  industry — 
an  inquiry  which  culminated  in  the 
extraordinary  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  at  Washington  before 
the  Pujo  committee.  Nowhere  else  per- 
haps can  so  clear  a  notion*  both  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  own  ideas  on  finance  and  of 
the  ideas  of  those  who  opposed  him  at 
all  points,  be  so  clearly  ascertained  as  in 
the  full  report  of  that  two-day  hearing. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  inquiry 
which  arises  in  the  minds  of  observers 
who  wish  to  determine  the  real  historical 
place  of  so  important  a  public  character 
is,  What  kind  of  man,  from  the  point  of 
view  either  of  large  finance  or  of  social 
problems  in  general,  was  Mr.  Morgan? 
Was  his  career  useful  and  valuable  to  the 
fundamental  interests  of  America,  or 
was  he,  as  his  hostile  critics  have  de- 
clared, a  feudal  despot  in  finance  who 
had  seized  violently  on  the  credit  and 
natural  resources  of  the  country  which 
should  have  been  otherwise  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
who  employed  his  enormous  power  to  pile 
up  wealth  for  himself  and  his  associates 
at  the  expense  of  the  average  American 
citizen?  I  believe  that  I  have  not  over- 
stated the  two  alternatives  which  con- 
front each  other  in  this  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  involves  three  questions. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  Mr.  Morgan's 
individual  character.  The  second  con- 
cerns the  methods,  financial  and  other- 
wise, habitually  employed  by  him.  The 
third  has  to  do  with  the  perhaps  larger 
question  of  his  ideals  and  judgments  re- 
garding the  past,  present  and  future  of 
American  institutions,  and  his  own  rela- 
tion to  them.  In  answering  these  ques- 
tions, it  must  first  be  said  that,  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  his  career,  he  was  an 
uncompromising  individualist.  He  be- 
lieved, and  he  embodied  that  belief  in  all 
his   actions   and   policies,   that   the   real 


prosperity  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  interests  of 
himself  and  his  associates.  This  view, 
which  is  not  unusual  in  high  finance,  but 
which  has  rarely  been  carried  into  action 
as  it  was  by  Mr.  Morgan,  may  be  correct 
in  a  given  instance,  but  it  is  always 
probable  that  it  will  be  incorrect  in  oth- 
ers. It  is  perfectly  true  that  national 
prosperity  is  the  only  avenue  to  success 
for  the  enterprises  of  large  bankers  and 
investors.  But  that  is  another  thing  from 
saying  that  their  own  conception  of  their 
personal  interests  is  the  touchstone  of 
prosperity,  or  that  their  ideas  as  to  what 
is  true  prosperity  may  always  be  relied 
upon. 

The  danger  in  all  such  instances  is 
that  the  man  of  powerful  will  and  almost 
boundless  resources  will  act  on  the  basis 
of  his  prejudices,  and  while  shaping  his 
action  in  accordance  with  the  convictions 
of  his  own  reasoning,  will  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  teaching  of  enlightened  stu- 
dents of  problems  of  the  day,  when  their 
conclusions  conflict  with  his  own.  Such 
men  will  often  acquire  just  public  recog- 
nition as  the  embodiment  of  courage, 
patriotism  and  real  achievement;  but 
there  will  certainly  be  times  when  what 
is  at  one  moment  rightly  described  as 
resolution,  constancy  and  public  spirit, 
will  fall  into  the  category  of  obstinacy, 
and  will  end  by  clashing  hopelessly  with 
the  intelligent,  progressive  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Much  of  this  characterization  belongs 
to  Mr.  Morgan.  As  a  confirmed  individu- 
alist and  a  man  of  unbending  will  he 
brushed  aside  not  only  the  opponents 
whom  he  encountered  in  his  own  field, 
but  the  critics  who  could  not  agree  with 
his  methods  and  practices.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  career  presents  no  parallel  with 
that  of  the  financial  vampires  who  in 
their  day  were  described  as  great  Wall 
Street  leaders,  but  whose  actual  opera- 
tions in  finance  and  industry  were  divid- 
ed between  building  and  destroying.  Mr. 
Morgan  never  played  this  double  role. 
Not  only  was  he  always  an  optimist,  but, 
in  intention  at  any  rate,  he  was  always  a 
conservator.  He  was  himself  fond  of  re- 
peating the  maxim  stated  to  him  by  his 
father,  at  the  beginning  of  the  son's 
career  in  American  finance:  "Remember 
that  the  man  who  is  a  bear  on  the  United 
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States  will  always  'go  broke/  "  There  can 
be  no  question,  to  those  familiar  with  Mr. 
Morgan's  history,  that  he  held  to  this 
principle  thruout  his  career.  Moreover, 
in  notable  contrast  with  great  numbers 
of  eminent  predecessors  and  associates 
in  the  high  finance  of  Wall  Street,  he  was 
never  a  double  dealer,  a  cheat  or  a  liar. 
His  word  was  his  bond,  and  was  so 
recognized  by  the  financial  world  at 
large,  to  a  degree  which  has  rarely  been 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  any  other 
man.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  huge  foreign  borrowings 
of  his  house  in  times  of  extravagant 
financial  promotion  —  they  were  esti- 
mated sometimes  at  $50,000,000,  with 
only  the  name  of  his  house  for  their 
security — the  fact  remains  that  opera- 
tions on  such  a  scale  would  have  been 
inconceivable  except  on  the  supposition 
of  complete  confidence  of  the  financial 
world  in  Mr.  Morgan's  given  word  and 
in  his  real  ulterior  purposes. 

Mr.  Morgan's  financial  methods  in- 
volved use  of  the  highest  financial  judg- 
ment of  his  associates,  tho  always  along 
the  lines  of  his  own  convictions ;  employ- 
ment of  the  best  financial  talent  in  the 
practical  working  out  of  his  ideas;  and 
no  stinting  of  expenditure  of  capital  for 
a  determined  purpose.  These  prelim- 
naries  granted,  his  own  imperious  will 
dominated  everything.  That  domination 
absolutely  broke  down  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance of  a  large  part  of  the  banking 
community  in  such  episodes  as  those  of 
1895  and  1901.  In  the  earlier  of  those 
years,  when  Mr.  Morgan  undertook  the 
task  of  protecting  the  United  States 
Treasury  from  the  exhausting  drain  of 
gold  thru  absolutely  blockading  the  chan- 
nels of  foreign  exchange  and  gold  export, 
the  highest  experts  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change community  pronounced  the  under- 
taking impossible  in  the  first  place,  and 
dangerous  if  it  were  possible.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan did  not  listen  to  them,  but  proceeded, 
first,  with  his  plans  of  obtaining  the  per- 
sonal acquiescence,  willing  or  unwilling, 
of  every  banking  house  capable  of  financ- 
ing large  gold  exports;  next,  with  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  borrowing 
in  enormous  sums  abroad  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  accumulating  obligations 
which  were  not  to  be  satisfied  in  gold, 
and,  finally,  with  his  protective  opera- 


tions on  the  domestic  stock  and  money 
markets. 

Similarly,  in  1901,  not  only  was  the 
formation  of  the  billion-dollar  Steel  Cor- 
poration considered  by  Wall  Street  itself 
a  hazardous  if  not  impracticable  achieve- 
ment, but  when  the  moment  came  to 
form  an  underwriting  syndicate  which 
should  pledge  itself  to  take  up  and  pay 
for  all  of  the  stock  not  subscribed  for  by 
the  general  public,  the  first  answer  of  the 
financial  institutions  invited  to  partici- 
pate reflected  something  like  consterna- 
tion. No  one  could  tell  how  much  of  that 
new  stock  would  come  back  upon  their 
hands,  and  every  one  of  them  was  aware 
that  the  operation  as  a  whole  was  of 
questionable  character,  when  undertaken 
by  a  fiduciary  banking  institution.  Mr. 
Morgan's  personal  determination  broke 
down  all  such  opposition;  the  banks,  the 
trust  companies,  and  in  the  end  the  life 
insurance  companies  were  enlisted  in  the 
undertaking,  and  their  cooperation  was 
brought  about  again  when  the  Steel 
Trust  financing  was  approaching  a  criti- 
cal period  and  an  underwriting  syndicate 
with  even  more  unfavorable  prospects 
than  those  of  the  "first  Steel  syndicate" 
had  to  be  prepared  for. 

Now,  such  determined  overriding  of 
timidity,  of  conservatism  and  of  haphaz- 
ard opposition  will,  in  modern  finance, 
have  the  best  of  results  in  at  least  some 
cases.  With  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  its 
scope  of  operation  was  rendered  more  pe- 
culiar by  one  fundamental  fault,  perhaps 
inseparable  from  his  training  and  char- 
acter. If  his  financial  projects  and  his 
public  testimony  regarding  them  are  to 
be  taken  as  evidence,  he  believed  that 
capital,  when  accumulated  in  large 
enough  amount  and  with  sufficient  con- 
centration, can  accomplish  anything,  and 
can  bring  about  enduring  results.  Now, 
capital  can  accomplish  much.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  one  may  say  that  it  can 
make  water  run  uphill.  But  it  cannot 
keep  the  water  running  uphill  forever, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
finance,  it  cannot  make  the  water  stay 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Morgan  swept 
aside  such  considerations,  ignored  this 
basic  fact,  and  thereby  came  about  what 
must  be  classed  as  the  notable  failures  of 
his  career. 

In  1895,  for  instance,  while  it  is  true 
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that  his  contract  with  the  Government 
was  exactly  fulfilled,  there  was  a  larger 
implied  contract,  namely,  that  thru  this 
damming  up  of  the  channels  of  ex- 
change the  United  States  Treasury  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  could 
deal  thereafter  on  even  and  satisfactory 
terms  with  the  money  market.  What  hap- 
pened, however,  was  that  after  the  cor- 
nered exchange  market  had  continued  for 
a  certain  time  to  obstruct  gold  exports, 
merchants  not  previously  engaged  in  the 
foreign  exchange  business  on  their  own 
account  entered  that  market,  drew  out 
the  gold  of  the  Treasury,  and  broke  down 
the  forestalling  operations  of  the  syndi- 
cate. In  the  end,  the  outflow  of  gold  and 
the  drain  upon  the  Treasury  were  prob- 
ably greater  than  they  would  have  been 
but  for  the  operations  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
syndicate. 

The  results  of  the  great  promoting 
operations  of  1901  were  in  their  field 
even  more  problematical.  An  endless 
series  of  industrial  combinations  seemed 
to  be  on  the  cards,  each  involving  the 
tying  up  of  the  market's  capital  re- 
sources on  an  enormous  scale.  First,  a 
succession  of  amalgamations  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  steel  trade  were 
financed  and  capitalized  on  the  basis  of 
extravagant  valuations  for  the  stock 
which  was  to  be  sold  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Next  came  the  banding  together  in 
the  Steel  Corporation  of  all  these  other 
combinations,  with  the  further  drain 
upon  capital  and  credit  which  was  in- 
volved. A  series  of  railway  combinations, 
conceived  along  similar  lines,  came  al- 
most simultaneously,  culminating  in  the 
famous  Northern  Securities  merger, 
which  was  itself  an  outcome  of  the  fran- 
tic contest  between  Mr.  Morgan's  party 
and  that  of  Mr.  Harriman  for  possession 
of  one  of  the  great  railway  prizes.  Nei- 
ther of  these  financiers  took  account  of 
intrinsic  values  in  this  contest  for  con- 
trol. At  last  came  the  so  called  "Shipping 
Trust"  —  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine — the  conception  of  which  has 
since  been  pronounced  by  the  best 
authorities  in  that  field  as  utterly  un- 
sound, but  which  called  for  $150,000,000 
capital. 

All  these  processes  of  amalgamation 
and  exploitation  involved  necessarily  a 
mad  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 


eral public  and  therefore  a  continued 
strain  on  the  money  market's  resources. 
It  led  with  inevitable  logic  to  the  Wall 
Street  crash  of  1903,  properly  known  as 
the  "rich  men's  panic"  because  the  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  these  extraor- 
dinary operations  were  the  parties  chief- 
ly embarrassed.  It  is  true  that  the  halt 
was  first  called  when  the  United  States 
Government  intervened  to  stop  the  rapid 
progress  toward  industrial  monopoly 
thru  these  trade  amalgamations,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  economic  law  and 
the  financial  markets  themselves  had  in- 
tervened, before  that,  to  stop  the  even 
more  rapid  progress  toward  exhaustion 
of  the  world's  capital  resources  in  the 
extravagant  inflation  of  values.  My  per- 
sonal conviction  is  that  the  challenge  to 
these  industrial  amalgamations  thru  the 
Northern  Securities  suit  under  the  Anti- 
Trust*  Law  was  what  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
described  it  at  the  time — "a  blessing  in 
disguise" — and  that  if  some  such  out- 
side check  had  not  been  applied,  the 
whole  unnatural  structure  of  inflated 
credit  would  eventually  have  been 
brought  down  in  a  collapse  far  worse  and 
more  lasting  than  that  of  1907. 

To  what  extent  the  same  criticism 
holds  true  of  the  later  power  over  bank- 
ing combinations  ascribed  to  Mr.  Morgan 
it  is  more  difficult  to  say.  It  is  not  true 
that  this  control  represented  wholly  a 
selfish  determination  to  establish  mono- 
poly over  credit.  Selfish  motives  may  un- 
doubtedly have  existed  in  those  opera- 
tions, as  they  do  in  all  such  matters.  But 
the  fundamental  fact  is  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's financial  prestige,  after  1907,  was 
still  so  high  that  financiers  and  institu- 
tions naturally  clustered  about  him  and 
submitted  to  his  dominating  will  when  he 
chose  to  exercise  it.  But  in  such  a  situa- 
tion dangers  existed  not.  altogether  dis- 
similar to  those  which  surrounded  the 
industrial  exploitations  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  system  of  banking  alli- 
ances which  thus  grew  up  was  due  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  personality  alone,  and  how 
far  to  other  causes  and  influences  of  the 
day. 

As  regards  Mr.  Morgan's  ideas  and 
judgments  regarding  American  institu- 
tions, it  may  be  said  that  they  were  those 
of  an  optimist  and  a  patriotic  citizen, 
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but  at  the  same  time  those  of  a  man 
whose  attitude  toward  affairs  was  always 
regulated  by  his  training  and  his  preju- 
dices. Mr.  Morgan  was  a  man  of  power- 
ful intellect.  He  was  never  one  of  the 
unreconciled  in  politics.  He  recognized 
the  changing  aspects  of  American  social 
and  political  affairs  from  generation  to 
generation;  yet,  perhaps  thru  the  very 
force  of  his  character  and  of  the  circum- 
stances created  by  his  achievements,  he 
was  unable  to  adapt  himself  and  his 
methods  to  such  changes.  Movements  in 
our  social  or  political  life  which  obstruct- 
ed projects  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
proper  order  of  the  day,  he  resisted — 
tho  rarely,  if  ever,  by  the  insidious  meth- 
ods of  a  Gould  or  Vanderbilt.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  resistance,  even  when  pas- 
sive, embittered  people  on  the  other  side ; 
all  the  more  so  when  the  time  arrived  for 
popular  comparisons  of  the  enormous 
wealth  achieved  thru  Mr.  Morgan's  un- 
dertakings with  the  pressure  of  high  cost 
of  living  on  the  income  of  the  average 
man.  It  was  this  which  led  to  the  extra- 
vagant assertions  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress such  as  that  of  the  member  from 
Oregon  regarding  the  91,800,000  Amer- 
icans who  were  "the  industrial  slaves  of 
the  remaining  200,000,"  and  which  made 
it  possible  for  such  nonsense  to  be  lis- 
tened to  respectfully  by  the  irritated 
general  public.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Morgan  was  never  a  cynic  in  his  views 
on  either  political  or  social  affairs,  and 
always  believed  that  in  the  end  the  out- 
come would  be  for  the  best.  Yet  instinc- 
tively that  outcome  was  identified  in  his 
mind  with  methods  and  institutions  em- 
bodying his  own  ideas  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  control.  His  remark  to  a  confer- 
ence called  to  discuss  the  Aldrich  plan 
for  a  central  banking  institution,  that 
he  saw  no  reason  for  such  an  under- 
taking, since  the  banks  of  New  York  in 
their  present  relations  already  provided 
all  the  necessary  machinery  of  a  central 


bank,  was  absolutely  characteristic  of  his 
mental  attitude. 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked 
again,  just  what  has  been  Mr.  Morgan's 
real  and  abiding  influence  on  the  finan- 
cial, industrial  and  social  history  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  some  opposing 
and  conflicting  considerations  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  I  have  laid  the  greater  empha- 
sis on  those  which  qualify  the  concep- 
tion of  his  career  which  most  people  held 
in  1901  and  1907,  because,  without  tak- 
ing full  account  of  such  offsetting  points 
of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear 
understanding  of  his  place  in  the  history 
of  the  times.  One  might  easily  go  on  to 
describe  the  necessity  which  existed,  in 
the  chaotic  conditions  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ican industry  and  finance  during  the 
early  nineties,  for  exactly  such  a  power- 
ful central  personality,  whose  dominat- 
ing will  and  control  over  other  men  was 
combined  with  strict  integrity,  great 
skill  and  experience  in  the  field  of  legiti- 
mate banking,  and  unswerving  devotion 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  interests  of 
his  country.  Only  when  lapse  of  time  has 
permitted  mature  comparison  of  his  re- 
markable career  with  that  of  other  great 
figures  in  the  domain  of  American 
finance  will  it  be  possible  fully  to  appre- 
ciate what  those  qualities,  exercised  as 
they  were,  meant  to  the-  legitimate  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  in  the  try- 
ing period  between  1893  and  1897.  As 
regards  the  later  period,  perhaps  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Morgan  is  best  summed  up 
by  saying  that  it  embodied  in  itself  the 
events  and  tendencies  of  his  day.  But 
when  one  reflects  on  the  great  and  fun- 
damental changes  which  have  been  going 
on  so  rapidly  in  American  social  and  po- 
litical affairs  these  past  few  years,  that 
statement  necessitates  the  further  con- 
clusion that  his  career,  ideals  and  meth- 
ods as  then  applied  belong  to  an  era  that 
is  already  past. 

New  York  City. 


Repudiation  of  a  Church  Name 

By  G.  Monroe  Royce 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  New 
Windsor-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  clergyman  of  wide  experience,  both  in  the  American  Church 
and  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  written  much  on  subjects  both  ecclesiastical  and  general. 
The  question  which  he  opens  to  our  readers  with  so  much  emphasis  threatens  to  raise  a  stormy 
issue  in  the  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  General  Convention  next  October,  and  the  Church  papers  are 
already  giving  much  space  to  its  discussion.  The  East  generally  prefers  to  retain  the  name  Prot- 
estant, while  the  West  more  generally  wishes  the  name  Catholic.  The  discussion  is  complicated 
with  the  further  one  of  representation  in  the  General  Convention  by  membership  instead  of  by 
dioceses. — Editor.] 


The  diocese  of  California  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  has,  according 
to  the  daily  press,  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  a  wish  that  the  name  of  the 
Church  may  be  changed  to  "The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  of  America."  As  this 
matter  came  up  in  the  last  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
likely  to  come  up  again  in  the  next  tri- 
ennial convention,  which  is  to  meet  in 
New  York  during  October  of  this  year, 
I  think  it  opportune  to  venture  a  word 
or  two  on  this  subject  in  order  that  the 
public  at  large  may  understand  the 
cause  and  meaning  of  this  movement  to 
change  the  name  of  one  of  the  historic 
churches  of  America. 

And  first  of  all,  this  matter  should 
not,  I  think,  be  mixt  up  with  questions 
of  churchmanship,  high  or  low,  broad  or 
what  not.  Altho  it  appears  that  what  is 
called  the  High  Church  party  is  more 
or  less  identified  with  this  movement, 
which  is  to  my  mind  a  question  prima- 
rily of  loyalty  to  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  name  that  was  given  to 
this  Church  at  its  baptism,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  known  for 
125  years.  It  may  not  be  a  pretty  name, 
but  it  is  a  distinctive  name,  and  has 
served  very  well  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  national  history. 

Many  persons,  no  doubt,  are  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  the  sound  of  their 
own  names,  but  most  persons  have  the 
good  sense  and  good  taste  not  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous  before  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  by  changing  their 
names  from  Smith,  Jones  or  Robinson  to 
something  more  high  sounding  and  aris- 
tocratic. People  who  do  that  kind  of 
thing  are  laughed  at,  for  they  not  only 
expose  their  want  of  humor,  but  they 
betray  a  vein  of  innate  snobbishness. 
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Well,  I  fear  there  are  such  things  as 
ecclesiastical  foppery  and  snobbery,  and 
this  agitation  to  change  the  historic 
name  of  a  great  American  Church  seems 
to  me  a  case  in  point.  But  it  is  more 
than  that;  and  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  with  perfect  clearness,  but 
without  intending  any  stigma  of  any 
kind,  that  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  alien 
clerics,  who  are  Americans  neither  by 
birth  nor  citizenship;  hence  the  total 
absence  of  any  feeling  of  loyalty  for  the 
birth-name  of  the  Church  and  its  his- 
toric associations. 

The  leader  of  this  movement  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  a  clergyman  with  Eng- 
lish orders,  who  has  not  been  a  dozen 
years  in  this  country,  and  who  is  still  a 
"British  subject."  This  gentleman  is 
carrying  on  a  most  active,  vigorous  and 
militant  "campaign  for  the  change  of 
name,"  to  use  his  own  words,  and  is 
asking  the  public  to  subscribe  to  his  war 
chest.  He  has  circularized  the  whole 
clerical  body  of  the  Church,  and  has 
succeeded,  so  it  seems,  in  capturing  the 
diocese  (California)  in  which  he  is  at 
present  residing,  and  he  has  accom- 
plished this  result  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  He 
must  therefore  be  an  opponent  worthy 
of  respect,  whatever  one  may  think  of 
his  propaganda.  The  leader  of  this  agi- 
tation on  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  also  a 
"priest"  with  English  orders  and  with- 
out American  citizenship.  But  this  dis- 
tinguished doctor  of  divinity  is  no  long- 
er in  orders  and  has  left  the  country. 

The  Churchman,  which  is  the  only 
organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Eastern  states,  has  recently  changed 
ownership  and  editorship,  and  as  re- 
cently changed  from  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility   to    this    propaganda    to    one    of 
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friendliness;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous and  rather  significant  fact  that  the 
new  editor  is  not  an  American  by  birth 
or  citizenship ;  nor  were  his  ecclesiastical 
orders  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Church.  I  think  these 
facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
my  contention  that  this  agitation  has 
not  a  native  origin  and  is  un-American 
in  spirit. 

These  men  are  not,  of  course,  con- 
scious of  anything  like  disloyalty  to  this 
historic  American  Church;  they  are  sim- 
ply out  of  touch  with  the  temper  of  the 
American  people,  which  has  little  pa- 
tience with  such  ecclesiastical  tomfool- 
ery. 

The  American  people  have,  once  for 
all,  accorded  to  a  certain  Christian 
Church  organization  the  name  Catholic, 
and  they  have  at  the  same  time  accorded 
to  all  other  Christian  Churches  the  com- 
prehensive appellation  of  Protestant, 
and  all  King  George's  horses  and  all 
King  George's  men  can't  pull  these  two 
names  down  from  the  places  which  have 
been  assigned  them  by  this  common  con- 
sent. This  may  be  the  result  of  igno- 
rance, and  these  agitators  may  know 
much  more  than  the  rest  of  us  about  the 
proper  meaning  of  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant. But  illiterate  as  this  verdict  of 
the  American  people  may  be,  it  is  a  final 
judgment,  and  I  advise  these  very  supe- 
rior persons  to  accept  it  and  cease  mak- 
ing themselves  a  nuisance  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church  ridiculous. 

Words  may  be  known  sometimes  by 
the  company  they  keep,  even  more  than 
by  their  etymological  derivation,  and 
Protestant  is  one  of  these  words.  More- 
over, this  final  verdict  of  the  American 
people  as  to  the  popular  and  proper  use 
of  these  two  historic  names,  does  not 
connote  nor  in  the  slightest  degree  indi- 
cate any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  take  sides  or  show  favors  to 
any  persons  or  parties.  It  simply  records 
the  fact  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  Americans  understand  the  word 
Catholic  to  apply  to  one  great  division 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  word 
Protestant  to  include  others.  And  there- 
fore, for  a  small  body,  an  almost  insig- 
nificant body  of  clerics  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  to  disregard  this  universally 
accepted    fact,    and    insist    upon    using 


these  words  in  a  different  sense,  is  to 
cause  confusion,  create  irritation,  and 
hinder  the  good  feeling  which  has  here- 
tofore existed  as  regards  these  matters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one-tenth  of  the 
communicants  and  supporters  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  think  for  one  moment 
that  this  popular  and  friendly  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
these  two  words  does  the  slightest  harm 
or  injustice  to  any  Church  or  any  cause. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  well- 
known  facts,  this  agitation  to  drop  the 
word  Protestant  and  insert  the  word 
Catholic  in  the  name  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  very  nearly  succeeded,  at  the 
last  General  Convention,  and  may  finally 
succeed  at  the  next  Church  Council.  But 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  a  thing 
be  brought  about  if  a  vast  majority  of 
Churchmen,  clerical  and  lay,  are  opposed 
to  such  a  change? 

This  undemocratic  and  truly  astound- 
ing state  of  things  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
voting  in  the  convention — where  all  the 
Church  laws  are  made — is  in  effect  by 
dioceses,  and  not  by  communicants  of 
the  Church. 

For  example,  the  diocese  of  California, 
which  has  just  instructed  its  delegates 
to  the  General  Convention  to  vote  for 
the  change  of  name,  has  a  clerical  roll 
of  only  93,  and  its  communicants,  cler- 
ical and  lay,  number  9352,  whilst  the 
diocese  of  New  York  has  a  clerical  list 
of  416,  and  numbers  86,944  communi- 
cants. Yet  the  diocese  of  California 
casts  as  many  votes  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church  as  the  diocese  of  New  York. 

Or  if  representation  were  based  upon 
taxation,  the  diocese  of  New  York 
would  have  more  votes  than  a  dozen  dio- 
ceses west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
For  the  diocese  of  New  York  gives  more 
money  to  the  general  cause  of  Church 
work  than  a  dozen  such  dioceses  as  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  enough  to  show  that  a 
change  of  name  may  take  place  in  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  it.  I  think  it  would  actually  be 
found  that  even  in  such  dioceses  as  Cali- 
fornia the  delegates  do  not  fairly  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  majority,  and  that 
if  this  question  were  put  directly  to  a 
popular  vote,  not  a  single  diocese  would 
support  this  movement.  I  believe,  there- 
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fore,  that  a  victory  for  this  propaganda 
in  the  General  Convention,  as  now  con- 
stituted, would  be  the  most  undemo- 
cratic thing  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
this  country.  It  would  indeed  be  grossly 
unfair  from  every  point  of  view,  so 
grossly,  in  fact,  as  to  outrage  the  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  and  decency  of  a  very 
large  body  of  the  communicants  and  sup- 
porters of  this  Church;  and  I  further 
believe  that  many  of  them  would  flatly 
refuse  to  accept  such  action  as  binding 
and  would  hold  on  to  the  name  that  was 
given  their  Church  at  its  baptism,  which 
took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
national  life. 

I  don't  say  this  as  a  threat,  but  as  a 
fair  warning.  Let  these  hypercritical, 
fidgety  clerics  remember,  or  let  some 
one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  tell  them,  of 
the  schism  that  rent  this  Church  asun- 
der in  1873  over  questions  that  never 
should  have  been  urged.  It  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  patience  of  such  a 
partisan  agitation  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  asking  the 
whole  Christian  world,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  to  cast  aside  their  differ- 
ences, and  unite  as  one  brotherhood  in 
presenting  the  message  of  the  crucified 
Christ  to  all  mankind.  At  such  a  time 
can  Christian  ministers  or  priests — 
whichever  they  prefer — find  nothing  bet- 


ter to  do  than  to  throw  this  apple  of  dis- 
cord into  the  councils  of  their  Church? 

And  now  a  final  word.  I  have  called 
this  agitation  un-American,  and  have  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  leaders  with  great 
plainness  of  speech.  But  I  think  the 
circumstances  have  justified  my  lan- 
guage. Still  I  should  be  troubled  in  my 
mind  if  what  I  have  said  should  pain 
any  one,  or  should  be  taken  as  reflecting 
in  any  way  upon  the  large  body  of  my 
brethren  who  have  come  to  us  from  the 
great  Mother  Church  of  England,  under 
whose  standard  I  served  for  six  happy 
years.  These  ministers  of  Christ  have 
brought  many  blessings  with  them.  They 
have  enriched  our  Church  service  in 
many  ways,  and  have  set  us  all  high 
examples  of  order  and  industry  which 
were  much  needed  and  for  which  we 
should  be  grateful.  Take  them  man  for 
man,  they  are  the  equal  in  every  way 
of  the  native  clergy  and  we  bid  them 
hearty  welcome.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  things  which  none  but  native  Amer- 
icans are  able,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  fully  to  understand  and  rightly 
to  appreciate.  And  one  of  these  things 
is  the  national  temper;  and  this  temper 
will  not  stand  for  ecclesiastical  hair- 
splitting or  fooling  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
Church  that  makes  most  of  these  trivial 
matters  will  be  made  least  of  by  the 
American  people. 

New  Windsor-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Springtime  in  England 

By  J.  E.  Mills 


A  blackbird  greeted  me  today, 

On  swiftly  moving  wing; 
And  as  it  passed  it  seemed  to  say, 

I'm  glad  because  it's  spring. 
Near  where  I  stood  a  linnet  sang, 

Hid  in  a  hawthorn  bush; 
And  overhead  midst  apple  bloom, 

I  heard  the  speckled  thrush. 
Borne  on  the  breeze  cuck-coo,  cuck-coo, 

Comes  to  my  listening  ear; 
Thou  vagrant  bird  of  alien  ways, 

Thy  cry  assures,  the  spring  is  here. 
A  brook  that  ran  thru  meadows  green, 

Sang  its  song  to  me, 
It  filled  my  heart  with  purest  joy, 

With  sweet  tranquillity. 


Primrose,  cowslip,  buttercup, 

In  field  and  lane  abound, 
And  in  sequestered  paths  and  nooks, 

The  fragrant  violet's  found. 
The  gardens  all  are  glorified, 

Dressed  in  living  green; 
Tulip,  crocus,  hyacinth, 

In  every  garden  seen. 
The  alder  and  the  common  gorse, 

The  daisy  prim  and  neat, 
A  thousand  other  plants  and  trees; 

'Tis  paradise  complete. 
A  joy  supreme  is  England's  spring; 

The  land  with  flowers  crowned, 
Home  of  my  youth,  I  love  thee  well; 

To  me  'tis  hallowed  ground. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  England. 


The  Control  of  Waterways 

Well-Tried  Methods,  Intelligently  and  Thoroly  Applied,  Would  Lessen 

Flood  Loss  and  Enrich  the  Nation 

By  Francis  G.  Newlands 

[Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  hand'ing  of  water  resources  and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arid  lands  by  irrigation.  In  a  time  of  public  calamity  it  is  essential  to  keep  the 
broad  problem  of  waterways  control  free  from  the  confusion  resulting  from  hasty  and  incom- 
plete  schemes.    Senator    Newlands    offers    no    panacea,  but  a  comprehensive  program. — Editor.] 


In  times  of  great  disaster  it  is  natural 
that  men's  minds  should  turn,  as  soon  as 
everything  possible  has  been  done  to  save 
life  and  alleviate  suffering,  to  the  means 
of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  similar 
catastrophes.  We  are  now  facing  a  crisis 
which  will  put  to  the  sharpest  test  our 
capacity  for  efficiency  in  dealing  with 
things  vital  to  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  our  people.  Will  the  interest 
that  has  been  aroused  in  means  of  flood 
prevention  be  as  lasting  and  well  direct- 
ed as  the  response  to  appeals  for  help  has 
been  prompt  and  generous  ? 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  a  set- 
tled policy  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  the  problems  of 
river  regulation  and  flood  control  are  ob- 
scured by  clouds  of  controversy.  Instead 
of  doing  things,  we  are  at  each  other's 
throats  on  the  question  whether  anything 
whatever  can  be,  or  shall  be,  done.  As  a 
believer  in  true  conservation  and  one  of 
the  proponents  of  the  policy  of  broaden- 
ing our  river  improvement  work  to  in- 
clude other  intimately  related  forms  of 
conservation,  I  regret  to  observe  an  ap- 
parent disposition  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  discredit  those  who 
favor  such  a  policy.  If  there  is  ever  a 
time  when  controversy  is  desirable,  this 
is  certainly  not  such  a  time.  Disasters 
ought  to  bring  men  together,  not  to  sep- 
arate them;  and  I  feel  sure  we  are  all 
seeking  the  same  ends,  even  tho  by  some- 
what diverse  means — the.  prevention  of 
loss  by  flood,  the  promotion  and  main- 
tenance of  the  navigability  of  our  rivers, 
and  the  preservation  and  use  of  our  re- 
sources for  the  best  advantage  of  all. 

A  casual  reading  of  several  influential 
papers  for  the  past  few  days  might  not 
unreasonably  lead  the  reader  to  under- 
stand that  the  advocates  of  the  broaden- 


ing of  the  river  improvement  and  flood 
control  policy  imagine  that  all  the  rain 
falling  from  the  clouds,  over  the  entire 
country,  can  be  impounded  in  dams  and 
prevented  from  reaching  the  rivers.  Cer- 
tain statements  of  government  engineers 
and  others  as  to  the  rate  of  river  flow 
during  high  water  and  the  size  of  the 
reservoirs  needed  to  restrain  all  the 
water  precipitated  during  a  season  of 
rainfall  have  been  widely  heralded  as 
proof  that  nothing  whatever  can  be 
done. 

All  this  is  very  interesting,  but  quite 
beside  the  mark,  because  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  proposed,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  That  such  ideas  should  be  at- 
tributed to  them  is  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  the  eminent  scientists  who  are 
advocating  water  storage  in  the  interest 
of  river  regulation  and  flood  prevention, 
to  the  level-headed  business  men  and 
skilled  engineers  who  are  preparing  to 
initiate  well  planned  works  to  this  end, 
or  to  the  hundreds  of  business  men 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade 
and  organizations  of  local  and  national 
scope  which  have  endorsed  my  proposal 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  preparation  of  adequate 
plans.  It  may  be  possible  that  if  all  the 
houses  hereafter  built  in  the  country  are 
provided  with  hulls,  masts,  rudders  and 
other  means  of  enabling  them  to  float 
with  the  tide,  great  loss  might  at  some 
time  and  place  be  saved.  Nobody  has  yet 
suggested  such  a  hare-brained  idea,  but 
it  appears  that  some  debris  requires  to 
be  cleared  from  men's  minds,  just  as  the 
sufferers  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  must  clear 
away  a  deposit  of  mud,  before  construc- 
ive  work  can  be  done. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  M.  0.  Leighton. 
chief    hydrographer    of    the    Geological 
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Survey,  which  appeared  a  few  days  ago, 
set  the  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light.  It 
is  not  against  such  epochal  floods  that 
the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  river 
regulation  policy  is  expected  to  bring  im- 
munity, altho  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
in  a  measure  reduce  their  destructive- 
ness;  but  rather  against  the  average 
flood — such  as  occurs  in  99  years  out  of 
100 — the  cumulated  losses  from  which 
are  probably  greater  than  even  from  such 
phenomenal  floods  as  the  recent  one.  In 
this  proposed  program,  the  storage  of 
water  in  reservoirs  is  only  one  of  several 
means.  The  opponents  of  this  policy  ap- 
pear to  hope,  by  substituting  a  part  for 
the  whole  and  by  attributing  to  its  ad- 
vocates ideas  which  never  entered  their 
minds,  to  discredit  it  in  men's  minds. 
One  public  man  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say :  "Reservoirs  and  dams  would  have 
served  no  good  purpose.  The  fact  is,  the 
bursting  of  reservoirs  added  to  the  total 
of  damage  to  life  and  property." 

Now,  aside  from  the  fact,  just  point- 
ed out,  that  such  statements  are  based 
upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  our 
purposes,  the  truth  appears  to  be  that 
the  disasters  in  Ohio  were  aggravated  by 
the  giving  way  of  a  number  of  ancient 
clams,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  the 
year  1840,  which  were  known  to  be  un- 
safe, and  which  Ohio  governors  and 
boards  of  public  works  have  for  years 
been  vainly  trying  to  have  reconstructed. 
Moreover,  I  ask,  is  it  fair  to  cite  the  giv- 
ing way  of  such  structures  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  construction  of  safe 
modern  works?  Does  any  sensible  man 
believe  that  if  these  dams  had  been  re- 
cently built  by  government  engineers 
they  would  have  failed?  And  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  understand  by  what 
logic  it  is  argued  that,  because  a  dam 
which  breaks  is  a  source  of  danger,  a 
dam  which  does  not  break  is  not  a  source 
of  safety  and  benefit.  Let  us  have  a  little 
common  sense,  even  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
and  admit  that  tho  dams  which  break 
help  to  create  floods,  yet  dams  which  do 
not  break  help  to  prevent  them. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  func- 
tions of  a  dam  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  river  regulation  and  flood 
prevention  are  exactly  opposite  to  those 
of  a  dam  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
impounding  water  for  domestic  use.  In 


the  latter  case,  the  object  is  to  keep  the 
reservoir  as  full  as  possible  all  the  time ; 
while  in  the  former  case,  the  object  is  to 
keep  it  as  nearly  empty  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  object  is  to  hold  back 
the  flood  water  and  check  the  run-off, 
temporarily;  and  then,  when  the  danger 
is  past,  to  let  the  water  escape  for  the 
increase  of  the  flow  of  the  river  and  in 
order  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  may  be  available  when  the  next 
rainfall  comes. 

For  years  river  navigation  has  been 
slowly  dying  and,  on  many  streams  where 
it  once  flourished,  is  now  extinct.  Along 
with  this  decay  the  character  of  the 
rivers  themselves  has  been  slowly  chang- 
ing, the  fluctuations  between  high  and 
low  water  growing  greater,  the  floods 
rising  higher  and  becoming  more  and 
more  destructive.  Statistics  show  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase,  ever 
since  the  country's  settlement  by  white 
men,  in  the  hight  of  the  flood  at  New  Or- 
leans, at  Memphis,  at  Cairo,  and  at  every 
place  where  a  record  has  been  kept.  This 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  enormous 
sums  have  been  spent  in  deepening  and 
widening  channels  and  in  leveeing  and 
revetting  banks.  Every  year  the  sums  de- 
manded for  this  kind  of  work  grow 
greater  and  more  insistent,  and  every 
year  the  situation  grows  worse.  Mean- 
while the  apportionment  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  work  has  been  made  by 
Congress,  with  the  result  that  it  has  be- 
come the  prize  of  scandalous  political 
scrambles,  and  that  the  work  has  been 
done  in  a  haphazard,  unconnected,  un- 
scientific and  wasteful  manner.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  thoughtful  men  have  long 
realized  that  something  is  wrong  and 
have  been  trying  to  find  a  remedy. 

Floods  and  low  water,  with  their  at- 
tending loss  of  life  and  property,  caving 
river  banks  and  shifting  channels,  soil 
erosion,  sandbars,  and  other  impediments 
to  navigation,  are  all  due  to  one  cause, 
namely,  the  too  rapid  run-off  of  rain. 
What  is  needed  in  the  rivers  is  not  alter- 
nating extremes  of  high  and  low  water, 
but  steadiness  and  stability  of  flow;  and 
what  is  needed  on  the  land  to  prevent 
soil  erosion  and  other  destruction  by 
floods,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  will 
make  the  flow  of  rivers  stable;  that  is 
to  say,  the  obstruction  of  run-off.  If  the 
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water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  is  im- 
peded by  any  means,  it  is  that  much 
longer  in  reaching  the  river  (according 
to  the  nature  of  the  impediment)  ;  but 
according  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  ob- 
structions, it  rushes  so  much  the  more 
swiftly  and  destructively  into  the  tribu- 
taries and  thence  into  the  rivers.  The 
means  which  prevent  too  rapid  run-off 
are  the  same  means  which  aid  naviga- 
tion, prevent  floods  and  turn  water  into 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

The  means  of  preventing  too  rapid 
run-off  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
enlargement  of  our  river  regulation  pol- 
icy are  several  in  number,  and  are  all 
such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  help- 
ful to  that  end,  as  well  as  beneficial  in 
themselves.  If  adopted,  they  will  bring  to 
the  support  of  those  who  wish  to  im- 
prove the  rivers  and  check  the  floods  the 
aid  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  in 
timber  and  water,  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  pre- 
vention of  drought  as  well  as  the  promo- 
tion of  reclamation  and  homebuilding  in 
the  West.  If  the  advocates  of  river  im- 
provement have  hitherto  been  given  scant 
consideration  by  Congress,  there  will  be 
a  different  story  to  tell  when  they  are 
reinforced  by  those  interested  in  these 
other  forms  of  conservation.  In  short,  we 
propose  to  make  this  the  demand  of  a 
united  nation,  instead  of  only  a  fraction. 

First  among  the  means  of  obstructing 
run-off  is  the  preservation  of  our  forests, 
where  they  still  exist,  and  of  replanting 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  where  they  have 
been  destroyed.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
take  very  seriously  the  gentlemen  who 
argue  that  forests  do  not  impede  run-off. 
The  experience  of  other  nations,  no  less 
than  our  own,  proves  that  they  do.  Every 
man  who  has  lived  in  a  wooded  country 
knows  by  his  own  observation  how  the 
dead  leaves,  branches  and  undergrowth 
hold  the  water  in  check,  causing  it  to 
soak  into  the  soil  and  forming  a  spongy 
blanket  over  the  earth,  from  which  the 
water  oozes  slowly  into  the  rills.  It  is 
true  that  our  finest  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed to  make  homes  for  men,  and  that 
the  area  left  available  for  replanting 
might  not  exert  a  controlling  influence 
on  the  floods,  even  if  all  taken  advantage 
of.   It  is  the  steady   expansion   of  our 


planted  and  cultivated  home  area  that  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  growing 
floods,  because  the  removal  of  forests  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  careless  and 
unscientific  methods  both  tend  to  facili- 
tate rapid  run-off  and  increase  floods. 
Thus  the  expansion  of  our  country  has 
itself  been  an  agency  of  destruction.  We 
cannot  retrace  our  steps,  and  no  true 
conservationist  wishes  to  do  so ;  but  much 
can  be  done  by  planting  trees  wherever 
possible  and  by  teaching  scientific  soil 
cultivation  for  the  prevention  of  run-off. 
Here,  then,  the  believer  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  timber  and  soil  has  a  common  in- 
terest with  the  advocate  of  river  regula- 
tion and  flood  prevention,  and  they  should 
work  hand  in  hand. 

A  second  means  of  obstructing  run-off 
is  found  in  the  proposed  construction  of 
dams  for  the  formation  of  large  reser- 
voirs, at  selected  sites  on  the  headwaters 
of  streams.  Stripped  of  the  misunder- 
standings which  surround  it,  this  means 
simply  that  it  is  believed  enough  water 
can  be  impounded  to  exercise  a  consid- 
erable restraining  influence  upon  floods, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  naviga- 
tion by  letting  out  the  stored  water  to 
reinforce  the  flow  at  times  of  drought. 
The  storage  of  large  bodies  of  water  in 
this  manner  for  the  regulation  of  the 
water  supply  of  canals  and  rivers  is  no 
experiment,  but  a  well-known  and  ap- 
proved method  of  engineering  work.  It 
is  practised  at  many  places  in  France 
and  other  countries,  and  in  this  country 
has  been  in  use  for  at  least  seventy-five 
years,  in  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  and  Erie 
Canal,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and  else- 
where. Since  the  impounding  of  water  in 
this  manner  would  create  vast  water- 
power,  it  is  proposed  that  the  cost  of 
the  works  can  be  repaid,  in  part  at  least, 
by  selling  the  water-power. 

No  reservoir  system  for  the  purpose 
proposed  has  yet  been  completed  in  this 
country.  The  only  instance  in  operation 
is  that  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi designed  to  control  about  11  per 
cent  of  the  drainage  area  above  St.  Paul. 
The  original  project  contemplated  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  forty-one 
reservoirs,  of  which  five  are  now  in  op- 
eration. The  results  reported  by  the  en- 
gineers from  the  operation  of  the  dams 
in  use  give  great  encouragement  for  the 
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belief  that  the  system,  when  completed, 
will  be  entirely  successful.  The  stage  of 
water  at  St.  Paul  during  the  dry  season 
has  been  increased,  by  this  means,  an 
average  maximum  of  eighteen  inches. 
During  the  unprecedented  dry  weather  of 
1910,  when  the  rainfall  in  Minnesota  was 
less  than  half  the  normal,  these  reser- 
voirs supplied  more  than  two  feet  of 
water  at  St.  Paul;  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1911  they  were  equally  effective. 

The  most  conspicuous  project  of  this 
kind  at  present  is  with  reference  to 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers, 
which,  coming  together  at  Pittsburgh  to 
form  the  Ohio  River,  are  often  both  in 
flood  at  the  same  time  and  cause  great 
loss  at  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  at  points 
farther  down  the  Ohio  River.  The  enter- 
prising men  of  Pittsburgh,  weary  of 
their  large  annual  losses,  raised  a  fund 
and  expended  it  in  a  scientific  study  of 
the  means  of  flood  control.  Their  engi- 
neers found  certain  favorably  situated 
spots,  now  known  as  the  "seventeen  se- 
lected sites,"  where,  by  the  construction 
of  storage  dams,  they  believe  enough 
flood  water  can  be  impounded  to  reduce 
the  crest  of  the  flood  below  the  line  of 
danger.  I  will  have  to  leave  the  contro- 
versy over  the  correctness  of  their  con- 
clusions to  others.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
or  expense  involved  in  putting  the  matter 
to  a  thoro  test.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  if  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
and  other  places  along  the  Ohio  River 
can  be  protected  by  such  means,  we  have 
no  right  to  refuse  them  this  protection. 
They  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  it  as 
the  dwellers  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
are  entitled  to  have  levees  built  for  their 
protection.  And  what  is  true  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Ohio  River  is  also  true  of 
the  Miami,  the  Scioto,  and  any  other 
stream  where  similar  conditions  may  be 
found.  If  reservoirs  create  floods  when 
they  break,  then  they  will  prevent  floods 
when  they  hold  fast.  Let  us  build  the 
kind  that  do  not  break. 

A  third  means  to  the  same  end  is  the 
deepening,  widening  and  straightening 
of  river  channels,  the  building  of  levees 
and  the  laying  of  revetments  along  the 
banks.  These  are  the  methods  now  and 
heretofore  pursued,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  their  propriety,  always  pro- 


vided the  work  is  done  in  a  compre- 
hensive way  and  under  large  plans,  tak- 
ing each  river  system  as  a  whole  into 
consideration  from  source  to  mouth,  and 
removing  the  apportionment  of  the  ap- 
propriations from  political  control.  Some 
of  the  present  beneficiaries  of  this  work, 
however,  object  to  the  enlargement  of  its 
scope  to  include  other  means  of  river 
regulation  and  flood  prevention,  contend- 
ing that  these  things  are  all  that  can  be 
done  or  ought  to  t>e  done.  The  advocates 
of  an  enlarged  policy  reply  this  work  is 
but  a  fragment  of  what  we  shall  be  ulti- 
mately forced  to  do,  if  we  are  ever  to 
accomplish  the  aims  of  true  conserva- 
tion; that  it  would  be  an  economy  of  cost 
and  effort  and  a  saving  of  time  to  take 
the  work  up  in  its  larger  aspects  now; 
and  they  greatly  deplore  what  seems  to 
them  the  shortsightedness  and  selfishness 
in  the  attitude  of  the  advocates  of  a 
levees-only  policy. 

A  fourth  means  of  river  regulation  and 
flood  prevention,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  one,  is  by  the  prevention  of 
soil  erosion  and  storage  of  water  in  the 
soil  itself.  It  may  be  that  the  advocates 
of  an  enlarged  policy  have  not  taken  suf- 
ficient pains  to -explain  how  these  things 
are  related  to  each  other.  If  so,  it  is  high 
time  it  were  generally  understood,  if  we 
are  to  get  anywhere  with  the  conserva- 
tion movement. 

When  water  falls  from  the  clouds,  in 
the  form  of  rain,  upon  the  ground,  it 
either  runs  off  or  is  absorbed  into  it.  To 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  absorbed,  it 
moistens  the  ground  and  is  held  by  it 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  runs  off,  it  carries 
away  with  it  part  of  the  soil  itself  into 
the  stream.  This  is  called  soil  erosion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  these  effects 
follow  in  varying  degrees,  depending 
upon  such  elements  as  the  quantity  of 
the  rainfall,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
slope  of  the  surface,  and  the  obstructions 
to  run-off  which  may  exist.  Cultivation, 
as  now  ordinarily  practised,  affords  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  rapid  run- 
off and  comparatively  slight  absorption. 
A  natural  result  of  this  is  that  not 
enough  moisture  is  stored  in  the  soil,  and 
when  a  period  of  drought  comes  during 
the  growing  season  of  the  crop  there  is 
a  failure  for  lack  of  moisture.  Does  it 
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really  seem  reasonable  that,  in  regions 
wnere  ttie  annual  rainfall  is  irom  Zo  to 
40  inches,  crops  should  often  be  ruined 
because  rain  does  not  fall  at  tne  right 
time  ? 

If  the  absorption  and  retention  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  of  cultivated  land 
could  be  increased,  the  following  results 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  follow: 
Soil  loss  by  leaching  and  erosion  would 
be  greatly  reduced,  run-off  would  be  di- 
minished; floods  would  be  checked,  failure 
of  crops  by  drought  would  be  abolished, 
and  navigation  would  be  facilitated.  The 
soil  itself  would  become  the  greatest  of 
all  storage  reservoirs,  one  of  unimagina- 
ble extent  and  capacity;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  very  use  to  which  it  was  put 
would  increase  its  fertility  and  value. 

The  means  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is,  briefly,  to  plow  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  back  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  rainfall  and  to 
cause  it  to  sink  into  the  ground  instead 
of  running  off.  Where  this  is  practised 
the  plowing  is  done  in  narrow  "lands,"  so 
that  there  are  alternate  furrows  and 
ridges.  If  the  field  is  sloping  or  hilly,  the 
plow  follows  the  contour  of  the  level  land. 
Thus  the  water  is  collected  in  level  fur- 
rows and  between  them  the  ridges  stand 
guard.  This  method  of  plowing  forms  no 
obstacle  to  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  the  crops.  Long  experimenting  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  increas- 
ing absorption  and  preventing  run-off. 
An  inestimable  benefit  was  conferred 
upon  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  by 
the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee,  in  his  sugges- 
tion of  this  method  for  preparing  their 
fields.  Mr.  Freeman  Thorp,  the  portrait 
painter,  has  for  years  pursued  this  meth- 
od upon  his  farm  in  Minnesota  and  de- 
monstrated that  it  not  only  forms  an  ab- 
solute insurance  against  loss  by  drought, 
but  also  doubles  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil.  He  has  also  found  that  whereas 
the  average  time  required  to  bring  a  crop 
of  timber  to  maturity  is  forty  years,  a 
better  crop  can  be  matured  in  seventeen 
years  by  this  method.  Again,  in  the  semi- 
arid  West  a  method  of  soil  cultivation 
has  been  developed  known  as  "dry  farm- 
ing," by  which  crops  are  now  profitably 
grown  over  large  areas  where  formerly 
nothing  could  be  raised  because  of  insuf- 
ficient    rainfall.     The     population     and 


wealth  of  this  region  have  been  enor- 
mously increased  by  this  discovery  of  a 
method  of  storing  rainfall  in  the  soil.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  that  region,  for 
a  farmer  to  save  the  rainfall  of  two 
years  and  utilize  it  for  growing  one  crop. 
The  methods  used  for  storing  the  water 
in  this  soil  for  "dry  farming"  are  not 
applicable  to  the  humid  regions,  but 
these  facts  are  cited  to  show  that  it  can 
be  done  and  that  it  is  no  new  thing. 
Where  irrigation  is  practised,  a  method 
of  conserving  the  moisture  is  used  which 
is  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  such 
methods,  perhaps  somewhat  changed  to 
meet  the  different  conditions,  cannot  be 
adopted  in  the  entire  farming  area  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  there  is  soil  ero- 
sion, leaching  out  of  salts,  drought,  or 
floods.  And  this  not  upon  the  cultivated 
fields,  alone,  but  also  and  more  especially 
upon  the  meadows,  pastures,  wood  nots 
and  waste  lands.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  these  classes  of  lands  form  fully 
half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
if  these  methods  were  adopted,  this  fact 
would  greatly  enhance  the  benefits  de- 
rived. There  is  a  limit  to  the  volume  of 
water  which  can  properly  be  absorbed  by 
cultivated  lands,  and  in  many  places 
drainage  would  have  to  be  provided ;  but 
with  the  classes  of  land  above  mentioned 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  mois- 
ture that  can  be  profitably  absorbed. 
Every  one  who  has  observed  how  trees 
grow  on  river  bottom  lands  will  readily 
understand  how  the  absorption  of  all  the 
rain  falling  upon  soil  covered  by  forests 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  trees,  even  in 
a  humid  climate.  The  production  of 
grass  for  hay  and  grazing  would  also  be 
greatly  stimulated. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
last  suggestion  is  not  a  proposal  for  a 
raid  upon  the  treasury.  It  is  something 
which  the  farmers  can  and  ought  to  do 
for  themselves.  All  the  Government  need 
do  is  to  provide  the  means  of  their  edu- 
cation and  for  the  demonstration  of 
proper  methods.  Once  shown  that  it  is 
profitable,  self-interest  would  lead  them 
to  do  it.  The  soil  experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  known  these 
things  for  years;  only  lack  of  funds  has 
prevented  their  spreading  the  light. 
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A  fifth  means  is  the  storage  of  water 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  and 
ito  utilization  for  irrigation  where  rain- 
fall is  not  sufficient.  Little  need  be  said 
about  the  importance  of  irrigation  in  the 
West  or  of  the  need  of  providing  homes 
for  our  people  on  the  soil.  Where  irriga- 
tion is  being  practised  it  has  been  found 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  floods,  and 
there  is  great  need  for  the  extension  of 
the  work  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons.  By  combining  the  uses  of- 
river  regulation  and  of  irrigation,  where 
one  dam  will  serve  them  both,  the  cost 
can  be  shared  and  larger  benefits  con- 
ferred. There  are  many  places  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  where  this  can  be  done, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  the  people  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  navigation  and  pre- 
vention of  floods  as  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  cost  of  the  works  proposed  would 
be  large,  beyond  doubt.  It  is  easy  to 
shock  people,  by  the  startling  presenta- 
tion of  large  figures,  into  the  belief  that 
such  proposals  are  impracticable.  The 
nation  is  spending  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  annually  upon  its  running  ex- 
penses. Nobody  proposes  to  spend  as 
much  as  that  upon  these  forms  of  con- 


servation in  any  one  year,  or  in  two, 
three  or  five;  but  if  the  investment  of 
half  of  such  a  sum  within  a  period  of 
ten  years  would  give  us  navigable  rivers, 
prevent  ordinary  floods  and  mitigate 
extraordinary  ones,  stop  soil  erosion,  in- 
crease our  disappearing  timber  supply, 
prevent  crop  failure  by  drought,  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  soil  over  all  the 
humid  region,  and  make  thousands  of 
new  homes  for  men  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  West,  then  I  am  for  spending  it. 

Such  in  brief  outline  are  some  of  the 
means  which  could  be,  and  I  believe 
ought  to  be,  adopted  in  the  solution  of 
these  great  problems.  My  proposal  is 
simply  that  a  competent  body  be  organ- 
ized to  study  the  questions  involved  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  coordinated  ben- 
efit of  all  the  interests  involved,  along 
these  general  lines ;  and  that  then  ample 
funds  shall  be  provided  for  carrying  out 
the  plans  in  the  most  substantial  and 
scientific  manner.  The  legislative  ma- 
chinery can  be  easily  organized  if  Con- 
gress can  be  induced  to  heed  the  popular 
demand  that  it  shall  be  done.  Just  now, 
while  the  public  interest  is  aroused,  is  a 
good  time  to  settle  whatever  differences 
we  have  and  to  come  together  in  well 
considered  plans  for  the  common  good. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Mosque  at  Ephesus 


By  George  E.  Woodberry 


A  gray  shell  with  a  ruined  tower 

Whereon  the  wild  stork  sees 
On  the  moor's  arch  with  wind-sown  flower — 

Within,  the  aged  trees! 
Tranquil  decay,  and  silence  meet 

To  strew  round  old  belief! 
While  every  mellowing  stone  grows   sweet 

With  time's  unconscious  grief. 

Once  as  on  Salisbury's  moor  I  lay 

Where  the  great  stones  remain, 
I  felt  my  very  soul  grow  gray 

And  sink  into  the  plain;  . 
A  solitary  lark  clomb  up 

In  the  dark,  sunset  sky, 
And  singing  filled  from  heaven  the  cup 

I  drink  of  till  I  die. 


Now  world-wide  grows  the  music  rare 

I  harbor  in  my  mind; 
I  hear  the  lark's  song  everywhere 

That  I  the  gray  stone  find; 
It  rises  in  my  heart  of  hearts 

And  music  floods  my  brain — 
Old  Mosque,  o'er  thee  it  fluttering  starts, 

And  soars,  and  comes  again. 

Ye  antique  trees,  grow  fresh  and  green 

Within  the  roofless  nave! 
The  song  that  hangs  in  heaven  unseen 

Shall  rest  upon  my  grave; 
And  when  it  rises  from  my  Dreast, 

Yon  arch  shall  break  to  flower, 
And  the  wild  stork  shall  cap  his  nest 

White  on  the  mouldering  tower. 

Beverly,  Mass. 


The  Opium  War  in  China 


By  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin 


[We  have  just  received  from  Peking  the  following  letter  telling  of  the  courageous  efforts  of 
the  infant  republic  to  suppress  the  vice  that  has  so  long  been  the  curse  of  the  country.  The  task 
would  be  hard  enough  if  the  Chinese  Government  had  only  its  own  people  to  deal  with,  but 
unfortunately  outside  influences  of  the  strongest  kind  are  also  being  exerted  to  check  the  reform 
movement.  More  recent  advices  from  London  tend  to  confirm  the  report  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  compel  China  to  pay  for  the  immense  stock  of  opium  raised  in  India  and  now  stored 
in  the  treaty  ports  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  admit  it  to  the  country. 
This  is  as  preposterous  as  tho  the  State  of  Missouri  should  compel  the  State  of  Kansas  to  pay  for 
all  the  beer  which  St.  Louis  breweries  might  sell  in  Kansas  if  it  were  not  for  the  prohibitory  law. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  republic  by  the  United  States,  so  long  belated, 
will  come  in  time  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Dr.  Martin  is  the  oldest  of 
the  foreign  missionaries  in  China  and  long  the  president  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Peking. — 
Editor.] 


The  fight  with  opium,  which  began 
four  score  years  ago,  has  of  late  been 
taken  up  with  fresh  vigor  by  the  Repub- 
lic. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  troops  are 
sent  to  root  up  the  newly  planted  poppy 
fields.  The  farmers,  where  able  to  do  so, 
do  not  hesitate  to  offer  resistance.  In 
Fukien  they  made  some  headway  and 
hoisted  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Tele- 
grams of  this  morning  report  that  the 
Government  forces  are  gaining  ground. 
If  the  Republic  is  not  subjected  to  pres- 
sure ab  extra  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  it  will  meet  with  success  in 
other  provinces,  and  eventually  rid  the 
Chinese  people  of  this  incubus. 

Seven  of  the  eighteen  are  declared 
free  from  poppy,  and  the  foreign  drug  is 
rigidly  excluded.  To  others  it  still  makes 
its  way  in  bulk,  but  the  authorities  feel 
that  a  wholesale  trade  of  such  a  char- 
acter threatens  ruin  to  both  state  and 
people. 

On  March  6  I  was  invited  to  read  a 
paper  before  the  Peking  Oriental  Society, 
and  I  took  for  my  theme  the  life  of 
Commissioner  Lin,  whose  high-handed 
measures  in  compelling  the  surrender  of 
22,283  chests  of  Indian  opium  in  1839 
brought  on  the  so  called  Opium  War. 

The  war  was  not  waged  to  compel 
China  to  admit  the  drug,  but  to  avenge 
insult  and  punish  violence.  In  this  view 
John  Quincy  Adams  agreed  with  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  treaty  of  Nanking  and 
subsequently  other  treaties  were  made  in 
terms  of  equality.  Five  ports  were  opened 
to  trade  and  a  great  step  made  toward 
the  opening  of  the  whole  empire  to  com- 
merce and  missions. 


Lin's  mistake  was  the  assertion  of  his 
master's  supremacy.  Witness  his  letter  to 
Queen  Victoria,  in  the  form  of  a  man- 
date and  treating  her  as  a  vassal.  His 
errors  were  those  of  ignorance,  but  he 
was  laborious  and  honest.  After  sending 
him  into  exile  for  his  failure  to  keep 
opium  out  of  China,  his  master  recalled 
him  and  charged  him  with  a  more  diffi- 
cult commission — that  of  suppressing  the 
fanatical  Taipings  of  Kuengsi.  When 
Lin,  worn  out  by  forty  years  of  public 
service,  was  on  hie  way  to. the  south,  the 
Angel  of  Death  met  him  at  Swatow.  He 
was  canonized  as  "the  learned  and  loyal." 

I  exhibited  two  volumes  received  from 
his  grandson,  one  being  an  autobiog- 
raphy, the  other  a  book  of  poems,  the 
combined  production  of  Lin  and  the 
Viceroy  Teng. 

No  wonder  the  efforts  now  made  for 
the  suppression  of  a  degrading  vice  have 
brought  Lin's  name  into  fresh  promi- 
nence ! 

The  Peking  Daily  News  of  this  morn- 
ing reports  that  the  British  Legation 
proposes  that  the  Republic  shall  pay  for 
the  accumulated  drug,  and  make  the  sale 
of  it  a  government  monopoly.  The  gover- 
nors of  several  provinces,  hearing  of  this 
proposal,  promptly  sent  up  an  energetic 
protest. 

No  force  will  be  employed  to  support 
the  opium  trade,  we  are  told  by  members 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  Will  an  empire 
which  made  such  noble  sacrifices  to  effect 
the  suppression  of  negro  slavery  tolerate 
any  attempt  to  rivet  on  the  Chinese  a 
vice  which  they  are  struggling  to  shake 
off?  God  forbid! 

Peking,  March  8,  1913. 
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An  Inventory  of  Information 

How  a  Philadelphia  School  Discovers  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  Its 

Pupils'  Knowledge 
By  Stanley  R.  Yarnall 

[The  general  information  examination  paper  published  in  our  issue  of  January  2  interested 
many  of  our  readers  and  some,  taking  literally  our  rhetorical  question,  "Can  You  Answer  These 
Questions?"  sent  us  in  their  answers  for  us  to  grade,  which  was  more  than  we  bargained  for.  Prin- 
cipal Yarnall,  of  the  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  sends  us  the  examination  used 
in   his   school   this   year   and    makes    some   interesting  observations  upon  the  results. — Editor.] 


The  general  information  test  has  be- 
come an  annual  institution  of  our 
school.  Following  the  good  example  of 
a  Philadelphia  neighbor  some  nine  years 
ago,  we  gave  our  first  test  as  a  surprise 
on  one  of  those  unsettled,  uncomfortable 
days  at  the  close  of  a  Christmas  recess. 
The  experiment  was  so  interesting  and 
stimulating  that  it  has  been  repeated 
regularly  until  teachers  and  pupils  have 
formed  the  habit  and  look  forward  to 
the  unannounced  day  of  testing  as  an 
event  of  no  little  importance  in  the 
school  year. 

The  effect  of  the  test  is  to  give  a 
wholesome  respect  for  useful  and  inter- 
esting information,  to  quicken  the  de- 
sire to  know,  to  understand,  and  to  have 
one's  intellectual  wares  available,  to 
arouse  a  noble  discontent  and  to  culti- 
vate humility. 

Evidently  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
questions.  The  paper  is  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  teachers,  and  is  dis- 
cussed at  a  faculty  meeting,  when  alter- 
native answers  that  may  be  accepted, 
uniform  methods  of  grading,  and  other 
details  are  determined.  The  aim  is  not 
to  set  a  paper  that  is  limited  to  work 
covered  by  the  school  studies,  but  to 
make  it  broadly  representative  of  what 
a  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  should 
know  to  be  able  to  share  the  manifold 
practical  and  intellectual  interests .  of 
mankind  with  pleasure  and  intelligence. 
It  is  on  such  a  broad  definition  of  "gen- 
eral information"  that  the  emphasis  is 
placed. 

The  test  for  1913  which  follows  was 
too  long.  One  hundred  questions  should 
be  the  limit.  The  questions  are  grouped 
for  variety,  interest  and  because  of  nat- 
ural classification.  Groups  V,  VI  and  VII 
are  especially  calculated  to  test  one's 
working    capital    in    the    meaning    and 
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values  of  w^rds,  and  in  the  application 
of  practical  ingenuity  and  common 
sense.* 

General  Information  Test. 

Friends'  School 

Germantown,  Philadelphia 

Second  Month  28,  1913 

I. 

Name: 

1  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

2  The  President-elect  of  the  United  States. 

3  Two  United  States  Senators. 

4  The  Governor  of  your  State. 

5  The  Governor  of  California. 

6  The  Mayor  of  your  city. 

7  Two   college   presidents,    choosing   from 

the  presidents  of  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Haverford,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Yale. 

8  The  country  just  granted  home-rule. 

9  An  American  possession  desiring  home- 

rule. 

10  The   athletic   sports  held   in   Stockholm, 

1912. 

11  The  late  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

12  Two  Balkan  States. 

13  The    two    greatest    manufacturing    con- 

cerns in  your  neighborhood.  What  do 
they  produce? 

14  Four  prominent  colleges  for  women. 

15  The   chief   subjects   essential   to   college 

entrance. 

II. 

16  Name  a  planet  having   rings,   and  one 

having  moons. 

17  How  often  do  we  see  the  unfamiliar  side 

of  our  moon? 

18  Give  the  date  of  one  equinox. 

19  Into    what    waters    does    the     Panama 

Canal  open  at  its  eastern  terminus? 

20  Who  invented  the  Fahrenheit  thermome- 

ter? 

21  Is  coal  organic,  or  inorganic? 

22  Give  in  order  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

23  How  many  inches  in  a  meter? 

24  How  many  feet  in  a  mile? 

25  Where  is  the  whalebone  in  a  whale? 

26  Bound  your  State. 

27  What  is  the  treatment  for  fainting? 

28  How  may  a  rescuer  protect  himself  from 

smoke  in  a  burning  building? 

*A  few  of  the  questions  have  been  cut  out  as  re- 
ferring to  local  affairs  or  to  lectures  recently  given 
before  the  school. — Editor. 
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29  What  are  the  Board  of  Health  regula- 

tions in  regard  to  measles? 

30  What  time  is  it  at  San  Francisco  when 

it  is  noon  at  Washington,  D.  C? 

31  What  is  the  best  color  for  the  walls  of  a 

school-room?  For  the  walls  of  a  hos- 
pital? 

32  What  makes  a  dollar  bill  valuable? 

33  State  three  ways  in  which  pupils  com- 

monly injure  their  eyesight. 

III. 

Mention   some  fact    (recent,  when  possi- 
ble) about 

34,  Achilles;  35,  Amundsen;  36,  Baden- 
Powell;  37,  Luther  Burbank;  38,  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty;  39,  Lloyd-George;  40, 
Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet;  41,  Captain  Scott; 
42,  Colonel  Goethals;  .43,  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
44,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Arizona;  45,  Murillo; 
46,  Poincare;  47,  Whitelaw  Reid;  48,  the 
Rubicon;  49,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  50,  Wag- 
ner; 51,  Pujo. 

IV. 

Locate : 

52,  two  American  institutions  for  educating 
Indians  or  colored  people;  53,  Mesopotamia; 
54,  Andorra;  55,  Corsica;  56,  the  Victoria 
Falls;  57,  the  Iberian  Peninsula;  58,  Mel- 
bourne; 59,  Mt.  Copernicus;  60,  Jericho;  61, 
Sparta;  62,  Antwerp;  63,  Adrianople;  64, 
Gulf  of  Aden. 

V. 
Explain : 

65,  Running  the  gauntlet;  66,  the  sick  man 
of  Europe;  67,  stealing  my  thunder;  68, 
that  cooked  his  goose;  69,  red-tape;  70,  star 
chamber  methods;  71,  raison  d'etre;  72,  an 
axe  to  grind;  73,  begging  the  question. 

VI. 

Distinguish  between: 
74,  Martyrdom,  suicide,  assassination;  75, 
precede,  proceed  and  proceeds  (noun)  ;  76, 
dredge  and  excavate;  77,  hydraulic,  pneu- 
matic; 78,  metropolitan,  cosmopolitan;  79, 
counterfeit,  imitation;  80,  allusion,  illusion. 

VII. 

81  How  large  an  investment  at  5  per  cent 

will  produce  a  weekly  income  of  50 
cents? 

82  State  two  advantages  of  the  newly-added 

post  office  service. 

83  What    is    the    new    amendment    to    the 

United  States  Constitution? 

84  Name  the  latest  State  admitted  to  the 

Union. 

85  Multiply  1/12  by  .144  and  divide  by  1/4. 

Express  both  as  a  fraction  and  as  a 
decimal. 

86  Find  the  cubical  contents  of  a  room  20 

feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  8  feet  high,  hav- 
ing the  usual  doors  and  windows. 

87  Mention  the  greatest  ocean  disaster  of 

1912. 

88  Imagine  the  hands  of  a  clock  at  eight 

minutes  past  eight.  What  time  would 
the  clock  show  if  the  position  of  hour 
and  minute  hands  were  interchanged? 


89  Draw  a  square.  Consider  it  a  map  of  a 

square  mile  with  north  at  the  top.  Now 
draw  within  this  square  another  around 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter. 

90  Solve    the    following    easy    cypher.    The 

consonants  are  odd  numbers,  or  else  as 
given:  G614— 34— L65479Y— 87— G614 
— 34— D429H. 

VIII. 
Identify  the  following  by  author,  or  work, 
or  further  quotation: 

91  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

92  "Here  will  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather." 

93  "Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." 

94  "I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise 
him." 

95  "The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
nor  the  moon  by  night." 

96  "Humanitv  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 

97  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

98  "Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 

unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air." 

99  "A  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on;  and  so  did  I." 

100  "He  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his 
whistle." 

IX. 
Who  wrote: 

101,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles?;  102,  "King 
Lear"?;  103,  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"?; 
104,  "Pickwick  Papers"?;  105,  "The  Marble 
Faun"?;  106,  "Faust"?;  107,  "Water 
Babies"?;  108,  "Marmion"?;  109,  "The 
Odyssey"?;  110,  "The  ^Eneid"  of  Virgil?; 
Ill,  "Les  Miserables"?;  -112,  "Up  from 
Slavery"? 

Name  the  language  in  which  each  of  the 
following  is  written,  and  give  the  meanings, 
when  you  can: 

113  Mann  wses  fram  Gode  asend,  thaes  nama 
wass  Iohannes. 

114  Hdrsf)   ijfi&v    6   iv   roTs   obpavut§. 

115  Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive! 

116  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

117  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch'  entrate. 

118  Wei  coude  he   singe   and   pleyen   on   a 
rote. 

119  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott. 

The  Germantown  Friends'  School  is 
coeducational.  The  test  is  prepared  pri- 
marily for  the  pupils  of  the  high  school 
department,  covering  five  years  from  the 
senior  to  the  fourth  class,  inclusive. 
However,  the  intermediate  pupils,  those 
of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  classes, 
are  always  eager  to  try  the  examination. 
The  classes  represented  cover  the  years 
of  the  usual  public  grammar  and  high 
schools.  The  pupils  of  the  seventh  class 
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average  about  ten  years  of  age,  and 
those  of  the  senior  class  about  eighteen. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  nature  of  the 
school  makes  possible  an  interesting 
comparison  between  boys  and  girls  and 
between  classes  differing  in  age.  The 
papers  were  carefully  marked  and  were 
graded  on  a  scale  of  100.  The  tabulated 
results  of  the  test  given  February  28, 
1913,  are  as  follows: 

Class.  Boys.'  Girls.  Class  average. 

Senior    51.8  66.7  60.4 

First 62.3  44.9  49.4 

Second    53.6  50.6  52. 

Third    62.8  35.67  38.68 

Fourth   54.55  29.47  37.08 

Fifth   26.46  22.86  24.01 

Sixth    27.8  18.02  21.7 

Seventh    ...23.16  18.6  20.6 

The  results  are  interesting  in  that  the 
boys  lead  the  girls  thruout  excepting  in 
the  senior  class,  which  this  year  con- 
tains an  unusually  able  group  of  girls 
and  a  few  boys  who  brought  down  the 
average.  The  greatest  advantage  of  boys 
over  girls  is  shown  in  the  third,  fourth 
and  sixth  classes.  It  is  further  interest- 
ing to  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  class,  there  is  a  direct  grada- 
tion from  the  60.4  per  cent  of  the  senior 
class  down  to  the  20.6  per  cent  of  the 
seventh  class.  The  poor  showing  made 
by  some  of  the  girls  of  the  first  class 
has  brought  down  the  class  average  be- 
low its  normal  position.  The  boys  of  the 
senior,  second  and  fifth  classes  seem  also 
to  be  lower  than  they  should  be. 

The  results  year  by  year  show  that 
boys  may  be  expected  to  lead  girls  in 
general  information  by  a  considerable 
margin.  They  also  show  that  the  inter- 
est of  girls  in  current  events  and  mat- 
ters of  general  information  does  not  de- 
velop so  early  and  increase  so  regularly 
as  is  the  case  with  boys.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  averages  for  the  girls  run  low 
thru  the  third  class,  when  their  age  is 
about  fifteen,  and  rise  when  the  work  of 
the  high  school  course  becomes  strenu- 
ous. Readers  may  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences from  these  records.  It  seems  to  an 
impartial  judge  that  girls  awaken  much 
later  than  boys  to  a  wide  interest  in 
affairs,  and  that  this  awakened  interest 
is  largely  due  to  the  stimulation  of  a 
course  of  study  that  becomes  more 
broadening  and  at  the  same  time  more 
exacting  as  it  advances. 


The  element  of  humor  is  not  lacking 
in  the  answer  books.  Some  answers  that 
relieved  the  labors  of  the  examiners  are 
as  follows: 

Begging   the   question, — Proposing. 

That  cooked  his  goose, — That  made  him 
mind. 

Hydraulic, — It  has  hydrogen  in  it. 

Pneumatic, — It  has  pneumonia  in  it.  An- 
other definition  was — "Subject  to  pneu- 
monia." 

One  way  of  injuring  the  eyesight  is  "to 
look  cross-eyed  at  other  pupils." 

Metropolitan, — An  opera  house. 

Cosmopolitan, — A  magazine. 

The  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  pink,  laven- 
dar,  green  and  blue. 

Lloyd-George  was  rescued  from  the 
"Titanic"  disaster. 

The  "iEneid  of  Virgil"  was  written  by 
Homer,  Horace,  ^Eneas. 

Pujo, — A  place  where  the  Mexicans  are 
fighting. 

"Well  coude  he  singe  and  pleyen  on  a  rote" 
is  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Raison  d'etre, — A  raisin  cake,  a  delicates- 
sen. 

To  the  question,  "What  makes  a  dollar  bill 
valuable?"  one  pupil  answered:  "The 
hair  in  it";  another,  "When  you  have 
spent  the  rest  of  your  allowance." 

Some  further  interesting  deductions 
may  be  made  from  the  individual  aver- 
ages. The  highest  grade  in  the  high 
school  was  a  score  of  88  per  cent,  made 
by  a  girl  of  the  second  class,  and  the 
highest  intermediate  grade  was  47.2  per 
cent,  made  by  a  boy  of  the  fifth  class. 
To  a  degree  unusual,  even  in  private 
schools,  the  families  of  the  pupils  are 
known  to  the  principal,  and  he  is  able 
to  tell  pretty  accurately  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  home.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  twenty  pupils  who  lead  the  high 
school  list  are  from  homes  where  intel- 
lectual stimulus  is  found,  and  where  the 
parent  or  parents  share  in  the  interests 
of  their  boys  and  girls  and  keep  closely 
in  touch  with  their  school  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  confi- 
dently look  at  the  end  of  the  class  lists 
to  find  the  names  of  pupils  whose  homes 
fail  to  supply  these  helpful  influences. 
There  are  few  surprises  or  exceptions. 
An  earnest  boy  or  girl  from  a  home  of 
low  culture  and  weak  character  may 
stand  well  in  regular  school  work,  but 
the  ample  foundation,  the  broad  outlook, 
the  firm  grasp,  are  lacking. 

The  analysis  seems  to  prove  that  while 
the  school  may  do  much,  the  general  in- 
formation   of    a    pupil    depends    finally 
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upon  his  home,  and  on  the  direct  influ-  information  test  is  the  interest  it  cre- 

ence  of  his  parents  or  older  relatives,  ates    in  the  home.    Everybody   tries   to 

The   talk   at   table,    the   generous    open  answer    the    questions     and    asks     his 

spirit,  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  in-  friends  of  every  age  and  condition  about 

terests  of  the  different  members  of  the  the  obscure  or  doubtful  points.   Pupils 

family,  the  disposition  to  share  experi-  and  their  elders  find  common  interests 

ences  with  boys  and  girls  and  to  draw  as  they  discuss  the  paper.  Best  of  all, 

them  out  and  into  the  activities  proper  they   discover   in   a  practical   way   that 

to  their  all-round  development :  these  are  education  and  life  are  one  and  the  same, 

vital  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  young,  and    that    each    must    complement    the 

In  this  age  of  shifting  the  burden  from  other,  with  home  and  school  working  in 

the  home  to  the  school,  these  are  duties  unison.    Schools   trying   the   experiment 

and  privileges  that  cannot  be  withdrawn  will  find  that  no  other  agency  will   so 

from  the  home  without  making  it  a  place  effectively  bring  together  the  parent,  the 

where  only  a  second-rate  crop   of  chil-  teacher    and    the    pupil    on    a    common 

dren  can  develop.  ground  free  from  self-consciousness. 

One  great   advantage   of  the   general  Germantown,  Pa. 


The  Envious  Envied 

By  Mella  Russell  McCallum 

They  come  down  thru  our  alley  every  day, 
A'looking  like  their  mothers  didn't  care. 

Their  blouses  are  so  dirty  and  their  legs, 

Below  their  trouser-knees,  are  brown  and  bare. 

But  they're  going  to  the  docks  to  dive  and  swim, 
Where  the  water's  deep  and  dangerous  and  dark, 

And  you  don't  have  to  wear  a  suit  at  all, 
And  there  isn't  any  danger-rope  to  mark. 

'Course  Madge  and  Bob  and  I  go  swimming,  too; 

My  father  puts  us  in  the  tonneau-seat, 
And  we  go  to  the  bathhouse  in  the  park, 

Where  the  sand  is  soft  and  warm  around  your  feet. 

It's  safe  there,  and  you  don't  hear  naughty  words, 
And  our  parents  read,  and  watch  us  from  the  lawn, 

And  then  we  all  have  sandwiches  and  cakes, 
And  play  around  until  the  sun's  'most  gone. 

And  then  we  pack  our  suits  in  rubber  bags — 

(We  don't  rent  those  that  other  people   wear)  — 

And  climb  into  the  car,  all  tired  and  glad, 

And  whiz  home  thru  the  pleasant  twilight  air. 

I'm  told  that  I  am  very  fortunate — 
And  yet,  when  the  dirty  blouses  come, 

A'hollering  thru  our  alley,  I  just  wish 
That  for  a  while  I,  too,  could  be  a  bum. 

For  they're  going  to  the  docks  to  dive  and  swim, 
Where  the  water's  deep  and  dangerous  and  dark, 

And  you  don't  have  to  wear  a  suit  at  all, 
And  there  isn't  any  danger-rope  to  mark. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Independent  Opinions 

Quotations  from  the  Letters  of  Our  Readers 


It  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a 
world,  and  when  we  look  thru  our  daily 
correspondence  we  are  convinced  that 
representatives  of  most  of  the  sorts  take 
The  Independent  and  write  to  us  about 
it.  All  this  is  very  useful  to  an  editor. 
It  expands  his  mind.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  tends  to  "give  him  the  big  head." 
Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact ;  but  it  serves 
to  give  him  some  faint  idea  of  the  wide 
extent  of  the  circle  for  which  he  writes 
and  the  diversity  of  the  minds  compos- 
ing it. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  remarkable  let- 
ter, really  unique  in  our  experience,  for 
while  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  contributor 
who  seems  to  entertain  a  similar  opinion 
of  his  mental  powers,  yet  he  ordinarily 
does  not  express  his  opinion  with  such 
frankness : 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  for  an  unusually  great  and  genuine 
thinker  to  get  a  brief  and  fair  hearing  be- 
fore the  world  thru  the  medium  of  any 
suitable  publication?  Some  people  might 
suppose  that  an  unusually  great  thinker 
could  easily  get  a  hearing  any  time,  but 
history  teaches  that  the  opposite  has  al- 
ways been  the  rule. 

Is  the  press  of  this  present  civilization 
mentally  and  morally  capable  of  conveying 
a  brief  and  simple  message  of  truth  from  a 
genuine  thinker  to  the  people?  All  other 
kinds  of  ideas  are  freely  published,  from 
the  ravings  of  lunatics  to  the  latest  scien- 
tific discoveries.  Is  there  any  reason  why  I 
alone  should  not  be  heard? 

All  intelligent  people  know  something 
about  the  present  growing,  world-wide, 
agitated,  trust-controlled,  high-priced, 
strike-disturbed,  bomb-shaken,  tangled,  try- 
ing, revolutionary  and  uncertain  human 
situation.  Civilized  people  everywhere  are 
asking  for  more  light  on  the  scene.  But 
true  light  has  already  come.  Any  age  which 
brings  the  human  race  face  to  face  with  a 
great,  world-wide  and  perplexing  problem, 
also  furnishes  a  genuine  thinker  to  find  and 
make  known  the  solution.  Why  not  take 
full  advantage  of  the  rare  opportunity 
which  my  appearing  as  a  genuine  thinker 
now  furnishes  the  world  for  having  this 
whole  matter  briefly,  simply  and  unanswer- 
ably explained?  To  do  so  would  scarcely 
cause  me  perceptible  mental  exertion. 
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I  know  the  absolute  truth.  I  have  free 
access  to  Wisdom's  fountain  head.  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  great  reality 
which  so  many  others  have  carelessly  over- 
looked. My  mental  abilities  are  practically 
unlimited.  I  am  as  much  a  wonder  to  my- 
self as  to  anybody  else.  My  coming  is  an 
event  which  occurs  only  once  in  many  cen- 
turies of  time.  I  stand  before  the  whole 
present  world  in  the  same  definite,  ad- 
vanced, first  hand  knowledge  of  absolute 
truth  as  the  few  greatest  past  thinkers  in 
their  respective  times.  I  am  that  sure  per- 
sonality long  predicted  and  expected  to  ap- 
pear. 

I  have  thrown  down  all  barriers  to  new 
light;  stripped  the  truth  bare  of  all  super- 
stitions and  errors;  discovered  and  applied 
the  Principle  of  the  Universe  to  all  life; 
explained  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
universal  laws;  mastered  the  true  signifi- 
cance and  interpretation  of  all  Scripture 
and  History;  reduced  the  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  eternal  life  to  a  simple,  practical, 
easily  understood  rule;  reset  the  truth  in 
modern  language  and  ways;  furnished  the 
world  with  a  newer  and  higher  idea  or 
view  of  truth;  thereby  raising  the  whole 
human  mind  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  the  greatest 
world-civilization  ever  known.     .     .     . 

It  is  well  known  how  past  great  thinkers 
were  despised,  ignored  and  abused  and 
looked  upon  as  blasphemers,  as  insane,  and 
as  possessed  with  devils.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  much  better  we  are 
now.  Have  the  examples  and  teachings  of 
thousands  of  years  of  human  history  made 
much  visible  change?  Why  should  another 
horrible  blunder  be  made? 

I  want  to  write,  for  the  widest  possible 
publication,  a  series  of  simple,  brief  and 
respectful  articles  on  the  whole  present 
human  situation,  showing  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  present  various  social,  re- 
ligious and  political  conditions  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  whole.  Would  not  such  a 
brief  series,  when  coming  from  a .  thinker 
who  really  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
be  extremely  important,  timely  and  inter- 
esting? Is  it  not  better  to  know  and  con- 
form to  the  truth  than  to  plunge  madly 
into  possible  terrible  disaster? 

But  supposing  that  after  all — in  full  view 
of  this  letter  and  of  all  the  many  daily  pub- 
lished expressions  in  favor  of  equal  rights, 
welcoming  truth,  helping  worthy  men  and 
of  recognizing  merit  whenever  found — I 
should  be  refused  the  hearing  I  request, 
would  it  not  show  an  extremely  suspicious 
state  of  affairs?  Would  it  not  at  once  pro- 
claim me  the  master  of  the  situation  with 
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all  modern  scholarship  hopelessly  baffled 
and  defeated?  Would  it  not  show  in  the 
most  glaring  way  the  present-day  press  to 
be  only  a  false,  hypocritical,  unreasonable, 
money-enslaved  and  worthless  institution 
after  all? 

I  do  not  want  any  "Sorry  but,"  or  "I 
regret  to  say,"  letters.  But  kindly  let  me 
know  by  mail  if  any  definite  arrangement 
can  be  made. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Osbert  Hart. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  letter,  to  give  its  author 
a  chance  at  the  hearing  he  demands,  but 
we  hesitate  to  engage  the  series  of  arti- 
cles he  proposes,  for  the  contrast  would 
be  too  great  between  them  and  the  other 
contents  of  the  magazine,  written  as  they 
must  be  by  authors  who  are  neither  in- 
fallible nor  omniscient. 

From  an  American  scholar  who  has 
the  rare  distinction  of  holding  a  profes- 
sorship in  a  German  university  we  have 
received  the  following  interesting  sug- 
gestion of  a  reform  in  our  administra- 
tive machinery.  Evidently  the  "commis- 
sion idea"  is  in  the  air,  since  such  a  plan 
comes  to  us  from  Texas,  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  and  Germany  almost 
simultaneously : 

Leipzig. 
In  the  number  for  February  13th  you 
say  that  Congress  is  ready  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  far  as  the  President's  term 
of  office  is  concerned.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter in  every  way  if  the  executive  were 
thoroly  modernized  and  rid  of  the  tur- 
moil of  a  one-man  election?  The  one-man 
executive  for  a  nation  is  a  monarchical 
reminiscence  that  is  now  out  of  date.  A 
nation  needs  an  executive  with  more  than 
one  brain.  The  United  States  should  have 
an  executive  like  a  more  permanent 
cabinet,  consisting  say  of  nine  or  eleven 
members  dividing  up  among  themselves  the 
departments  now  given  to  the  several  secre- 
taries and  electing  each  year  one  of  their 
number  to  be  the  chairman  or  business- 
president  for  the  year.  Three  or  four  mem- 
bers should  go  out  of  office  and  be  replaced 
by  others  or  reelected  every  three  years. 
This  is  simply  a  general  picture  of  what 
would  be  possible  under  such  conditions.  It 
is  clear  that  in  this  way  the  United  States 
could  have  at  their  head  a  small  group  of 
select  men  from  different  parties  who 
would  command  universal  respect  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  is,  I  think,  not  the  least 
danger  that  a  Tweed  would  ever  reach 
such  an  official  position.  Any  man  who 
showed  peculiar  fitness  for  a  given  depart- 
ment could  by  re-election  be  kept  in  it  so 
long  as  he  was  vigorous.  The  only  excep- 


tion to  the  continued  office  should  be  the 
yearly  changing  chairman  or  president, 
who  would  be  glad  to  be  freed  from  the 
added  duties  of  the  chair;  that  would  not 
present  the  attractions  attaching  to  the 
present  seat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  method 
of  treating  this  question  of  the  executive 
would  be  to  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of 
every-day  politics.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  aims  at  modernizing  the  execu- 
tive should  not  be  drawn  up  by  Congress. 
The  Senate  and  House  should  in  general 
committee  appoint  a  non-congressional 
commission  composed  of  not  too  large  a 
number  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  highest  legal  authori- 
ties. This  commission  should  be,  comparing 
small  things  with  great,  a  renewed  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  a  nutshell,  and 
should  study  all  the  bearings  of  such  a 
plural  executive,  and  prepare  the  necessary 
constitutional  amendment  for  submission 
to  Congress  and  thru  Congress  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States.  The  commission  would 
determine  the  number  of  the  executive 
board,  the  method  of  the  election  of  its 
members  and  the  prerogatives  of  their 
office,  including  their  duty  on  occasion  to 
appear  before  Congress  in  person  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  measures  taken  in 
any  department.  This  commission  would 
lend  to  such  an  amendment  a  weight,  a 
conviction  and  an  acceptance  that  could 
scarcely  be  secured  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress working  amid  the  distractions  of  a 
session.  The  minority  reports  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  on  doubtful  points 
would  form  a  basis  for  Congressional  dis- 
cussion. 

Should  any  one  complain  that  there  is  no 
precedent  for  this,  he  would  but  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  is  modern.  We  cannot 
blame  our  forefathers  for  not  governing 
by  commission.  But  we  should  be  to  blame 
if  we  should  not  now  do  the  best  thing  for 
today.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory. 

The  editorial  on  the  Edgell  case 
(March  20)  excited  much  comment  and 
brought  us  many  letters,  either  warmly 
commendatory  or  hotly  condemnatory. 
The  two  letters  quoted  below  are  repre- 
sentative. The  first  is  from  a  man  who 
holds  a  professorship  in  a  large  Eastern 
college : 

Good  for  your  strong  paragraph  on 
"Penalizing  Parenthood!"  I  feel  with  you 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  momentous.  It  will  open  up  the 
whole  question  of  the  right  of  a  married 
woman  to  work  in  the  larger  work,  a  right 
now  for  the  most  part  denied  her  by  our 
primitive  patriarchal  conventions  and  by 
our  organization  of  the  working  world  in 
terms  of  male  needs  and  possibilities. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
married  woman  with  children  should  not 
teach  two  or  three  hours  a  day — no  reason 
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except  our  stupid  male  unwillingness  to  re- 
adjust teaching  schedules  to  the  needs  of 
women.  Colleges  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  teaching  schedules  of  two  or  three  hours 
a  day.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
thing  would  not  be  possible  in  the  schools 
with  such  readjustment  of  schedules.  We 
should  secure  the  services  of  women  who, 
because  they  are  mothers,  would  be  far 
more  valuable  than  unmarried  women.  We 
should  also  cease  to  set  before  unmarried 
women  teachers  the  drastic  alternative  of 
retaining  their  professional  activities  at 
the  cost  of  marriage  and  motherhood,  or 
marriage  and  motherhood  at  the  cost  of 
their  professional  activities.  The  alterna- 
tive is  a  male-manufactured  device  and  has 
no  excuse  for  being. 

The  second  letter  in  reply  to  this  edi- 
torial comes  from  a  New  York  lady  who 
objects  both  to  our  criticism  of  the  Jew- 
ish morning  prayer  and  to  our  condem- 
nation of  suffraget  violence: 

Because  of  the  usual  broad-minded  atti- 
tude of  The  Independent,  I  was  particu- 
larly surprised  to  find  the  prejudiced  and 
bigoted  point  of  view  shown  in  two  edi- 
torials in  the  Easter  number. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  article  on 
"Penalizing  Parenthood,"  you  attack  an 
ancient  phrase,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  not  literally  interpreted  by  Jews,  for  no- 
where is  the  position  of  the  mother  more 
sacredly  cherished  than  in  the  Jewish 
home. 

Then  you  paradoxically  uphold  in  your 
article  on  "Candidates  for  a  Hunger 
Strike"  the  inhuman  treatment  of  women 
who  are  defending  the  principle  for  which 
our  national  heroes  fought. 

On  the  one  hand  you  attack  the  Orientals 
for  traditions  which  they  do  not  live  up  to 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  glorify  your 
Christian  brothers  for  outdoing  the  bar- 
barous exploits  of  their  own  savage  an- 
cestors. 

If  this  is  your  interpretation  of  the 
"Christian  Conception  of  Womanhood,"  I 
feel  that  your  point  of  view  is  entirely  too 
narrow  to  be  sympathetic  reading. 

From  Mr.  Blount,  whose  volume  on 
The  American  Occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  criticized  in  our  issue  of 
March  20,  we  have  received  a  letter, 
stating  his  position  and  correcting  a  mis- 
taken allusion  by  our  reviewer: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  22,  1913. 
The  real  issue  I  urge  is,  not  whether  the 
American  people  have  any  desire  deliber- 
ately to  keep  permanently  in  subjection  a 
distant  and  deserving  people  eager  to  be 
free,  i.  e.,  eager  to  see  the  leading  men  of 
their  own  race  in  charge  of  their  common 
destiny — a  people,  by  the  way,  whom  Ad- 
miral Dewey  repeatedly  declared  in  1898 
to   be    "far    superior   in   their    intelligence 


and  more  capable  of  self-government  than 
the  people  of  Cuba" — but  whether  the  63rd 
Congress  should,  or  should  not,  make  a 
formal  and  unequivocal  announcement 
that  it  is  the  bona  fide  present  intention 
of  this  nation  to  give  the  Filipinos  their 
independence  just  as  soon  as  we  are  satis- 
fied they  are  fit  for  it.  My  proposition  is 
simply  to  exchange  a  balking  horse  for  a 
willing  one.  In  other  words,  I  urge  a 
policy  of  courageous  frankness  in  lieu  of 
the  irresolute  evasions  of  the  McKinley- 
Taft  policy  of  "benevolent  assimilation." 
That  policy  has  always  been  willing  to  im- 
ply a  promise  of  ultimate  independence, 
but  afraid  to  express  such  a  promise,  for- 
mally, thru  Congress,  lest  the  special  in- 
terests which  believed  the  Philippines 
might  ultimately  be  profitable  to  them,  and 
therefore  wished  to  keep  them  forever, 
should  take  offense.     .     .     . 

Whether  "the  argument  [presented  in 
my  book]  is  singularly  weak  and  incon- 
clusive" or  not,  certainly  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  that  effect  will  be  duly  discounted 
when  it  comes  from  a  reviewer  who  can  see 
nothing  absurd  in  the  assumption  that  one 
who  was  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers  in  1898 
is  the  same  man  who  five  years  before  that 
had  been  sent  to  Hawaii  by  President 
Cleveland  on  a  special  confidential  mission 
of  great  importance,  clothed  with  para- 
mount authority  over  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  then  stationed 
there.  I  need  not  here  discuss  the  course 
pursued  at  Honolulu  in  1893  by  my  late 
honored  father,  who  died  these  ten  years 
ago;  nor  reopen  the  question  of  how  we  got 
Hawaii;  nor  waste  time  debating  whether 
or  not  the  American  Minister  to  a  friendly 
foreign  government  may  properly  co- 
operate privately  with  the  domestic  ene- 
mies of  that  government  for  its  overthrow. 
We  have  Hawaii.  But  it  was  always  the 
settled  policy  of  our  State  Department,  re- 
gardless of  what  political  party  was  for 
the  moment  in  the  ascendent,  from  the  very 
early  days,  and  on  thru  Mr.  Webster's  ad- 
ministration of  that  department  down  to 
Mr.  Bayard's,  that  no  foreign  power  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  annex  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  They  would  make  a  naval  base  for 
a  foreign  power  too  dangerously  con- 
venient to  our  Pacific  Coast.  Hawaii  lies 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  so  does 
the  manifest  destiny  of  this  republic. 

Yet  we  have  the  Philippines,  and  we 
have  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  practise  govern- 
ment against  the  consent  of  the  governed 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  while  preach- 
ing to  Europe  that  it  will  be  considered  in- 
tolerably unrighteous  in  the  Western.  This, 
I  confidently  believe,  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  President  Wilson  had  in  mind 
when,  in  the  greatest  inaugural  address 
since  Lincoln,  he  summoned  all  patriotic 
forward-looking  Americans  to  his  side  and 
said:  "God  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail 
them,  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain 
me."  J.  H.  Blount. 


The  Jews  in  America 

Peter  Wiernik's  History  of  the  Jews 
in  America1  is  a  useful  and  valuable 
work,  and  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  com- 
prehensive, consecutive  treatment  of  the 
subject.  In  fact,  it  might  more  properly 
have  been  termed  "The  Jews  in  America, 
Historical  and  Descriptive,"  for  a  large 
section  of  the  work  deals  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  with  the  Rus- 
sian Jewish  immigration  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  author  frankly  dis- 
closes this  purpose,  and  emphasizes  the 
fact  that,  as  the  two  or  three  thousand 
Jews  who  lived  in  the  United  States  a 
century  ago  have  "increased  to  nearly 
as  many  millions,  the  bulk  of  them  hav- 
ing come  in  the  last  three  or  four 
decades,  .  .  .  the  story  would  be  less 
than  half  told,  if  attention  were  not  paid 
to  contemporary  history,"  so  that  he 
undertakes  "the  plan  of  including  in  the 
narrative  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
near  past  and  the  present." 

Frankly,  then,  the  historian  writes  as 
a  comparatively  recent  Russian  Jewish 
immigrant,  with  Russian-American  Jews 
as  his  main  proposed  public,  and  not  the 
least  value  of  the  book  is  his  accurate 
knowledge  and  description  of  this  sec- 
tion of  our  population  and  its  history, 
which  substantially  no  other  writer  has 
even  attempted  to  treat  heretofore.  One 
writing  about  the  immediate  present  is 
likely  to  have  a  faulty  perspective  and  to 
exaggerate  some  things  of  particular 
interest  and  significance  to  him,  and  to 
belittle  or  ignore  other  persons  and 
movements  further  removed  from  his 
sympathies,  including  many  names  and 
incidents  that  have  not  yet  established 
their  right  to  be  regarded  as  history. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about 
the  work  is  the  fact  that  the  author 
should  have  written  this  book,  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  a  Yiddish  newspaper 


1  History  of  the  Jews  in  America.  Py  Potor  Wiernik. 
New  York  :  The  Jewish  Press  PuhlishinK  Co.  Pp.  440, 
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in  New  York  City,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, since  it  is  his  effort  to  reach  the 
immigrant  reader.  This  circumstance 
speaks  volumes  for  the  pace  of  the 
Americanization  of  Russian  Jewish  im- 
migrants. It  is  also  characteristic  that 
so  comprehensive  an  historical  work  on 
the  American  Jews,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  long  been  contemplated  by 
students  of  the  subject  born  here,  should 
have  been  first  actually  executed  by  a 
newcomer.  The  extent  to  which  this 
work  was  written  for  and  deals  with  im- 
migrants is  indicated  by  the  copious  use, 
in  parenthesis,  after  the  proper  names 
often  appearing  in  it,  following  the  date 
of  birth  of  designated  persons,  of  the 
letter  "a"  with  a  date  to  indicate  the 
date  of  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  frank  formulation  of  the 
claim  of  the  author  (pp.  243-4)  that  the 
period  antedating  the  Russian  May  Laws 
of  1881  were  employed  by  American 
Jewry  "in  preparing  for  their  historic 
mission  of  receiving  the  great  masses 
which  were  soon  to  be  driven  thither 
from  the  Slavic  countries  by  the  iron 
hand  of  persecution."  It  should  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  work  before 
us  is  of  interest  or  value  only  to  the 
Russian  Jewish  immigrant — quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case — but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  author's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Wiernik  deals  also  with  the  im- 
portant participation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  Jewish 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  Iberian 
persecution  in  America  during  two  cen- 
turies following  the  discovery,  the  Jew 
in  the  Dutch  and  English  colonial  peri- 
ods, Jewish  activity  in  the  Revolution 
and  the  period  of  expansion,  the  German 
period  of  immigration  and  the  Civil  War 
and  formative  period.  These  topics  are 
well  handled,  tho  briefly,  and  the  author 
frankly  concedes  that  he  has  made  no 
original  investigations  here,  but  has 
summarized,  generally  with  tact  and 
judgment,  the  investigations  contained 
in  the  twenty  volumes   of  the  publica- 
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tions  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society  and  in  the  articles  of  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  with  occasional  use  of  the 
books  of  Kayserling,  Daly,  Markens, 
Wolf,  etc.  Occasional  bibliographical  ref- 
erences enable  the  uninitiated  reader  to 
pursue  more  detailed  investigations.  The 
important  services  of  the  Jews  in  paving 
the  way  for  and  aiding  in  Columbus's 
discovery  are  well  outlined,  as  are  also 
the  large  and  important  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  South  and  Central  America  in 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  and  their  important 
relations  to  the  development  of  our  com- 
merce. The  early  American  Jewish  dis- 
abilities, even  in  the  Dutch  and  English 
colonies,  are  indicated,  as  also  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jewish  Bible  upon  the  origin 
of  our  republican  form  of  government. 
The  author's  theories  that  the  Portu- 
guese Jewish  settlers  arrived  here  as 
men  of  wealth  in  general,  and  that  the 
German  immigrants  were,  for  the  most 
part,  on  arrival,  men  of  education  and 
liberal  in  views,  are,  however,  fallacious, 
and  Mr.  Wiernik  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  German  Jew  in  America,  and  adopts 
his  compatriots'  antagonism  to  the  re- 
form movement  and  its  leaders. 

In  the  sections  of  the  work  entitled 
"The  Third  or  Russian  Period  of  Immi- 
gration and  the  Twentieth  Century, 
Present  Conditions,"  the  author  treats  of 
the  period,  beginning  about  1881,  which 
saw  the  Jewish  population  of  the  United 
States  increase  from  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  to  about  two  million,  and  here 
our  author  has  no  previously  published 
continuous  narratives  to  draw  upon,  but 
had  to  gather  his  material  first  hand, 
with  only  occasional  use  of  Hutchins 
Hapgood's  work,  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  the  Jewish  Year  Book.  De- 
spite faults  already  outlined,  and  the 
author  going  so  far  afield  as  to  devote 
almost  entire  chapters  to  a  study  of  our 
immigration  laws,  the  passport  question, 
Sunday  laws  and  the  labor  movement,  it 
is  this  very  section  of  the  work  which  is 
likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent, since  it  is  practically  untilled 
ground.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
twenty-six  illustrations  accompanying 
the  book  add  to  its  attractiveness,  nor 
does  the  glazed  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed. 


Mr.  Wiernik  has  all  the  same  contrib- 
uted a  useful  study,  valuable  both  in 
American  and  in  Jewish  history. 

Jean-Christophe  Again 

In  our  issue  of  February  20  we  reviewed 
Romain  Rolland's  monumental  novel,  Jean- 
Christophe,  complete  in  ten  volumes  of 
French  prose.  Now,  however,  the  third  and 
final  volume  of  Gilbert  Cannan's  English 
translation  is  issued  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
and  with  it  the  second  printing  of  the  ear- 
lier volumes  ($1.50  each).  This  is  a  work  of 
truly  international  value.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  London  Athens&um  this  tribute  of  high 
praise : 

Jean-Christophe  is  a  study  of  modern  France  from 
without— not  only  in  the  person  of  the  hero,  who  is 
a  German,  but  also  in  a  much  deeper  sense.  There 
has  been  of  recent  years  a  great  revival  of  provincial 
patriotism  in  France,  so  much  so  that  a  humorist 
was  able  the  other  day  to  allot  the  departments  among 
leading  writers,  leaving  only  a  few  blank  spaces  on 
his  map  ;  but  M.  Rolland's  way  of  thinking  of  France 
is  not  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  M.  Barres,  for 
example.  M.  Rolland  thinks  of  France  as  a  man  of 
another  race  does :  admires  her  for  the  same  quality, 
finds  in  her  the  same  faults.  Hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  his  work  is  appreciated  as  widely  abroad  as 
in  Paris.  .  .  .  He  has  written,  not  the  history  of  a 
generation  (as  he  believes),  but  a  criticism  of  it.  It 
is  a  picture  of  a  France  which,  under  its  incessantly 
changing  surface,  remains  the  centre  of  civilization, 
and  so  should  interest  every  civilized  man  and  woman. 

Here  few  reservations,  if  any  indeed,  are 
made;  the  English  Review  is  less  uncritic- 
ally enthusiastic.  "He  has  affected,"  the 
reviewer  writes  of  M.  Rolland,  "a  somewhat 
too  ostentatious  contempt  for  .  .  .  in- 
dispensable qualities  of  a  literary  work" 
— i.  e.,  for  form,  composition,  arrange- 
ment, proportion  and  measure.  The  Inde- 
pendent has  written  on  this  subject: 
"There  is  something  positively  Teutonic  in 
M.  Rolland's  style  and  standpoint  beyond 
the  mere  fact  that  his  chief  protagonist  is 
a  German."  This  is  much  the  view  of  the 
English  Review,  which  holds  that  if  M. 
Rolland  had  respected  those  considerations 
of  form  and  arrangement  which  it  is  fash- 
ionable today  to  despise  he  would  have  writ- 
ten only  half  so  much  as  he  has,  and  said 
just  as  much.  It  was  Pascal,  was  it  not? 
who  said  that  he  would  have  written  a 
smaller  book  if  only  he  had  had  more  time. 

M.  Rolland  has,  all  the  same,  produced 
one  of  France's  best  books  in  the  new  cen- 
tury, and  one  which  rewards  its  readers  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Art  in  Egypt 

There  is  no  better  authority  on  Egyptian 
art  than  G.  Maspero,  Director-General  in 
charge  of  the  antiquities  of  that  land.  His 
latest  volume,  Art  in  Egypt  (pp.  313; 
Scribner,  $1.50),  is  a  very  compact  hand- 
book, divided  into  chronological  periods,  and 
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with  over  five  hundred  illustrations.  The 
latter  would  be  instructive  even  without  the 
text.  The  notable  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
art,  by  which  it  differs  from  Greek  and 
modern  art,  is  the  fact  that  it  never  aimed 
at  beauty,  but  only  at  faithfulness  and 
durability.  Its  art  was  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
and  it  wished  its  creations  in  stone  to  please 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  for  all  eternity.  So 
it  was  massive  and  direct  and  exact,  not 
beautiful,  except  in  a  secondary  way. 
Greece  turned  aside  to  beauty,  and  its 
genius  has  captivated  the  generations.  The 
reader  of  this  very  compact  volume  will 
learn,  as  he  passes  from  dynasty  to  dynasty, 
and  even  from  chiliad  to  chiliad,  how  little 
the  Egyptians  borrowed  from  other  nations, 
and  how  completely  foreign  motives  or 
methods  were  transmuted  and  absorbed  in 
the  old  style.  What  we  miss,  because  so  lit- 
tle is  yet  discovered,  is  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  native  art,  that  for  which  the  pres- 
ent archeologists  are  assiduously  seeking; 
but  what  we  have  is  immense  in  quantity 
and  is  here  treated  with  full  knowledge  and 
skill. 

Business  Documents  of  Babylon 

In  a  sumptuous  volume  on  Babylonian 
Business  Transactions  of  the  First  Mil- 
lennium B.  C.  (quarto,  pp.  49  and  54  plates; 
privately  printed),  we  have  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Babylonian  texts  from  the  library 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  copied  and  fully 
indexed  by  the  indefatigable  Prof.  Albert 
T.  Clay.  The  translations  are  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  series,  and  the  tablets  are  all 
of  a  business  character,  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  what  are  called  temple 
archives,  and  dealing  with  loans  (in  one 
case  at  20  per  cent  interest),  payments, 
deeds  and  sales.  Two  of  these  tablets  ante- 
date the  first  millennium  B.  C.  and  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I,  and  are 
the  first  transactions  of  his  reign  to  be  pub- 
lished. Of  his  greater  successor  of  the 
name  there  are  scores  of  tablets.  Of  three 
other  kings  of  Babylon  one  finds  here  the 
first  records.  This  indicates  the  historical 
value  of  these  rather  dry  business  docu- 
ments. Even  the  lists  of  names  are  of  im- 
portance, as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  names  of  persons  connected 
with  the  temple  are  West  Semites  and  not 
Babylonians. 

Wits  and  Witticisms 

The  clever  persons  whose  sayings  are 
recorded  in  Walter  Jerrold's  voluminous 
Book  of  Famous  Wits  (McBride,  Nast  & 
Co.,  $2.50)  range  over  a  period  of  time 
from   Queen   Elizabeth   to   Queen    Victoria, 


and  include  barristers,  politicians,  actors 
and  literary  men.  In  322  pages  every  one 
can  find  many  good  laughs,  tho  British 
puns  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  do  not  always  read  as  amusingly 
to  us  as  they  may  have  sounded  to  their 
auditors  at  the  time.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  humor  begins 
to  assay  a  higher  per  cent  of  good  ore. 
Sydney  Smith  furnishes  some  of  the  best 
samples  of  this.  Thus,  "Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  having  .  .  .  offered  to  paint  his 
portrait,  received  the  quick  reply,  'Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing?' "  Whistler  and  Wilde  contribute  a 
number  of  clever  and  cruel  sayings,  as,  for 
instance,  the  remark  of  the  latter:  "Mere- 
dith is  a  prose  Browning — and  so  is  Brown- 
ing." 

The  Apostles'  Creed 

The  theological  strife  in  Germany  over 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  from  the  service  of  the  established 
Church  is  growing  more  intense  and  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  some  of  the  most 
competent  religious  leaders.  Among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  symbol,  Prof.  Kunze,  of 
Greifswald,  takes  high  rank.  In  his  work 
on  The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  75  cents), 
translated  by  Prof.  George  W.  Gilmore,  he 
tries  to  show  that  this  creed,  substantially 
in  its  present  form,  goes  back  to  Apostolic 
times  and  is  echoed  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  his  reasoning  can 
stop  short  of  the  position  of  Grundtvig,  that 
the  creed  was  prescribed  by  Jesus  himself, 
and  yet  Dr.  Kunze  rejects  this  view  as 
wholly  untenable.  The  author  gives  no  real 
evidence  of  the  early  use  and  presence  of 
the  creed,  but  merely  shows  that  its  funda- 
mental ideas  can  be  traced  back  to  Apos- 
tolic times,  and  this  contention  few  would 
dispute.  His  conclusion  that  the  Apostoli- 
cum  "is  supported  by  the  New  Testament 
and  cannot  be  opposed  on  grounds  found 
within  it"  is  entirely  vitiated  the  moment 
we  acknowledge  that  there  are  conflicting 
teachings  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  and 
this  many  honest  investigators  have  felt 
compelled  to  do. 

Psychology  in  Business 

One  of  the  more  interesting  developments 
in  business  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  introduction  of  what  are  called  effi- 
ciency methods,  applied  to  manufacturing 
and  trade.  Wonderful  results  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  way  of  reducing  labor  costs 
and    in    some    instances    increasing    wages. 
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When  the  performance  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Tay- 
lor became  known  there  was  a  rush  of  effi- 
ciency "experts"  into  the  field,  and  the 
result  could  be  nothing  but  disappointing. 

Now  comes  Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg 
and  remarks,  in  vocational  training  and 
scientific  management,  "a  vague  longing  for 
psychological  analysis  and  psvchological 
measurement,  but  in  both  cases  so  far 
everything  has  remained  on  the  level  of 
helpless  psychological  dilettanteism."  His 
most  recent  book,  Psychology  and  In- 
dustrial Efficiency  (Houghton,  $1.50), 
makes  interesting  suggestions  for  the 
application  of  psychology  to  industrial 
problems.  His  book  ought  to  prove 
useful  to  owners  and  managers  of  fac- 
tories, men  who  wish  to  make  the  best 
of  themselves  and  their  opportunities,  and 
students  of  industrial  conditions.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  best  possible 
man,  the  best  possible  work  and  the  best 
possible  effect.  Perhaps  one-third  of  it  is 
devoted  to  a  careful  and  understandable 
report  of  experiments  made  at  Harvard  to 
determine  standards  for  the  examination 
of  motormen,  sailors,  telephone  operators, 
and  others. 

Wagner's  Bayreutk  Letters 

In  The  Story  of  Bayreuth  as  Told  in  the 
Bayreuth  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner 
(Small,  Maynard,  $2.50)  Caroline  V.  Kerr 
has  produced  a  work  which  will  rank  high 
as  a  reference  book  for  such  Wagnerian 
enthusiasts  as  desire  to  see  what  the  Bay- 
reuth master  had  to  contend  with  before 
the  hight  of  his  ambition  was  realized. 
Wisely,  however,  the  editor  has  generally 
omitted  from  her  collection  the  tedious 
epistles  in  which  Wagner  refers  to  his  own 
physical  and  financial  ills.  Acknowledg- 
ments are  made  to  Henry  T.  Finck  for  his- 
torical notes,  and  resumes  connecting  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  Bayreuth  period. 

First  Love 

A  sequence  of  verses,  with  something  of 
the  real  ecstasy  of  wedded  love  and  the 
despair  of  loss  in  them,  makes  the  substance 
of  Louis  Untermeyer's  volume  First  Love: 
A  Lyrical  Sequence  (Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.).  The  heaven  of  true  love  and 
the  hell  of  well-based  doubt  or  of  unfound- 
ed suspicion  play  their  part  in  many  a  first 
year  of  wedded  life,  that  looks  rosy  enough 
as  bride  and  groom  step  down  from  the 
altar  and  disappear  under  the  dim  light  of 
the  honeymoon.  Against  this  the  novelist 
usually  draws  the  curtain.  Our  poet  takes 
it  up  con  amore  as  his  theme  and  sings  the 


hymeneal  with  its  bliss  without  shrinking 
at  the  bars  that  mark  the  sharp  descent 
into  what  is  not  bliss.  The  effect  is  dramatic 
in  the  extreme — action,  picture,  reflection, 
and  choral  comment,  all  compact  in  lyrical 
measures,  and  the  poet  quite  justified  in 
making  himself  a  part  of  the  play : 

The   linnet   is   tuning  her  throat, 

The  bees  are  beginning  to  swarm, 
And   the   music  of   blossom   and   root 

Is  throbbing  and  joyful  and  warm. 
I  am  part  of, the  lyrical  strife, 

I  am  one  with  the  voices  that  sing — 
While  even  the  stones  feel  a  hunger  for  life 

In  the  urge  and  the  clamor  of  spring ! 

The  Flaw  in  the  Crystal 

Miss  Sinclair's  new  novel  is  most  un- 
canny. It  gives  one  a  creepy  horror  to 
think  that  one  human  being  may  be  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  another  when  at  a 
distance.  The  author  assures  us  that 
Agatha's  Power  (which  is  always  capital- 
ized) is  a  beneficent  one  and  used  to  drive 
away  the  dark  and  dangerous  moods  of  the 
two  men  upon  whom  she  .  uses  it — but, 
frankly,  we  don't  like  it!  The  story  is  un- 
real and  unwholesome,  altho  written  with 
Miss  Sinclair's  usual  skill.  The  heroine's 
brave  attempt  to  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased and  drive  away  its  haunting  fear  by 
force  of  some  occult  Power,  only  to  find  the 
"Flaw  in  the  Crystal,"  renders  her  own 
soul  vulnerable,  is  so  abnormal  that  we  lose 
patience  with  the  intangible  struggle,  slight 
as  crossing  cobwebs  of  the  mind.  And  we 
resent  the  invasion  of  one  personality  upon 
another,  unpleasantly  present  in  much  of 
the  New  Thought  literature.  The  use  of 
hypnotism  as  a  cure  by  a  specialist  in  men- 
tal disease  is  one  thing;  this  amateur  med- 
dling with  other  people's  minds  is  quite  dif- 
ferent and  not  without  danger,  as  Agatha 
discovers.  {The  Flaw  in  the  Crystal.  By 
May  Sinclair.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  $1.20.) 

West  African  Experiences 

Robert  Hamill  Nassau's  book,  In  an 
Elephant  Corral  (Neale,  $1),  is  the  work 
of  a  missionary,  but  not  about  mission 
work.  He  recounts  vacation  experiences  of 
travel  and  hunting  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Gaboon  country,  many  years  ago,  when 
that  region  and  its  natives  were  even  wild- 
er than  at  present,  and  gives,  by  the  way, 
much  legendary  material  of  interest  uo 
folklorists.  Dr.  Nassau  sent  to  the  United 
States  much  of  the  earliest  material — 
skins,  skeletons,  brains,  etc.- — possessed  by 
naturalists  for  a  study  of  the  gorilla,  whose 
scientific  discovery  may,  indeed,  be  credited 
to  another  American  missionary,  Dr.   Sav- 
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age,  of  Boston.  The  author  of  this  book  was 
untiring  in  his  energy  and  care  in  obtain- 
ing these  specimens  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  mysterious  ape,  and  his  long  chapter 
on  the  gorilla  is  the  best  part  of  his  book. 

Literary  Notes 

Simple  directness  of  presentation,  accur- 
ate knowledge,  and  good  counsel  are  some 
of  the  commendable  characteristics  in  Dr. 
E.  B.  Lowry's  book  entitled  Himself :  Talks 
With  Men  Concerning  Themselves.  (Chi- 
cago: Forbes  &  Co.;  $1.) 

From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  we  receive 
a  monograph  by  Eba  Anderson  Lawton: 
Major  Robert  Anderson  and  Fort  Sumter, 
1861  (pp.  19).  Several  facsimiles  illustrate 
this  record  of  Anderson's  service  in  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Fort  Sumter. 

Why  W.  L.  George  Wrote  Until  the  Day 
Break  (Dodd,  Mead,  $1.30),  unless  to  try 
and  voice  the  struggle  of  labor  to  find  itself, 
it  is  hard  to  guess.  As  a  novel  it  is  inade- 
quate and  depressing.  As  a  labor  document, 
we  find  it  too  mystical  and  lacking  in  defi- 
niteness.  Yet  the  book  expresses  the 
dreams,  aspirations  and  fears  of  the  au- 
thor. 

A  poorly  written  life  of  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Ellison  Capers,  The  Soldier-Bishop 
of  South  Carolina,  has  been  issued  by  his 
son,  Rev.  Walter  B.  Capers,  thru  the  Neale 
Publishing  Company  ($3).  Bishop  Capers, 
who  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  became  in  after  life  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  the  religious  and  educational  affairs 
of  his  native  State. 

From  the  Doubleday-Page  Press  comes 
the  seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Dow's  Composition,  and  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing run  thru  so  many  editions  is  good  evi- 
dence of  its  usefulness  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  art.  It  is,  in  fact,  useful  to  others 
than  art  teachers  and  students,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  rare  books  about  art  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  layman. 

The  Japan  Society  of  New  York  will  pub- 
lish at  an  early  date  the  lecture  on  Japan- 
ese color  prints  delivered  by  Frederick 
Gookin  before  the  society  in  April,  1911. 
This  lecture  was  given  in  connection  with  a 
notable  exhibition  of  Japanese  color  prints, 
and  the  catalog  of  this  exhibition — includ- 
ing as  it  does  identifying  descriptions  of  the 
prints,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  art- 
ists— will  form  a  part  of  the  work.  The  re- 
productions of  representative  prints  are  the 
result  of  a  new  soft  tone  process  which  pre- 
sents the  character  of  the  originals  with 
more  than  usual  fidelity,  and  the  volume 
will  consist  of  more  than  fifty  pages  of  text 


besides  some  twenty-five  full  page  repro- 
ductions. This  quarto  volume  will  be  issued 
from  the  DeVinne  Press  of  New  York. 

There  seems  to  be  no  principle  guiding 
Mr.  A.  W.  Macy  in  his  selection  of  Curious 
Bits  of  History  (New  York:  Cosmopolitan 
Press,  $1).  The  anecdotes,  which  fill  more 
than  200  pages,  averaging  half  a  page  in 
length,  are  chosen  from  all  periods  of  his- 
tory. Many  of  these  tid-bits  are  entirely 
without  authority,  but  most  of  them  are  en- 
tertaining. 

Tho  some  authors  read  little  except  their 
own  writings,  this  cannot  have  been  true  of 
Goldsmith,  for  at  the  sale  of  his  library  it 
contained  not  one  of  his  works  save  an 
imperfect  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Nature.  Two  volumes  of 
Miscellanies,  a  pamphlet,  two  plays,  and 
the  second  edition  of  Wild  were  the  only 
works  of  Fielding  in  this  greater  writer's 
library,  at  his  death:  yet  the  library  as  a 
whole  went  for  £350. 

A  book  which  we  have  set  apart  for  a 
second  reading  is  Warwick  Deeping's  The 
Strong  Hand  (Cassell,  $1.35).  It  is  admir- 
able in  its  sincerity,  captivating  interest, 
the  charm  of  its  leading  characters.  The 
hero  is  a  young  doctor  who  comes  as  as- 
sistant to  the  family  physician  of  a  small 
town,  comes  with  a  program  of  sweeping 
sanitary  reforms  that  gets  him  into  the  bad 
graces  of  the  property  owners.  However,  it 
is  all  for  the  best,  and  we  leave  him  a  Lon- 
don specialist. 

The  perplexed  hostess  in  her  search  for 
some  new  form  of  entertainment  will  find 
suggestions  in  "Dame  Curtsey's"  Book  of 
Party  Pastimes  for  the  Up-to-Date  Hostess, 
by  Ellye  Howell  Glover  (McClurg^  $1). 
The  pastimes  are  arranged  chronologically, 
beginning  with  New  Year's  Day,  and  a 
"Good  Resolution  Party,"  which  looks  fun- 
ny and  feasible.  Then  there  are  new  and 
pretty  ways  of  announcing  engagements, 
and  a  great  many  other  pleasant  devices 
to  please  varied  tastes. 

Thorny,  by  Alexander  Black,  is  a  very 
pleasantly  written  desert-island  story,  full 
of  tropical  sunshine  and  the  perfume  of 
luxuriant  forests.  There  are  no  animals  on 
the  island,  wild  or  otherwise,  no  savages 
and  only  a  very  manly  young  He  and  a 
winsome  and  attractive  She.  The  only  nov- 
elty in  the  book  is  the  fact  that  when  He 
lands  there  from  the  wreck,  he  finds  She, 
who  was  left  there  six  years  before  and  has 
kept  her  sanity  and  poise  all  that  time. 
There  is  nothing  original,  exciting  or  start- 
ling in  the  story;  it  is  merely  pleasant,  pic- 
turesque and  sunshiny.  (McBride,  Nast  & 
Co.,  $1.25.) 
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PUBLIC  MINDED  CITIZEN:  "I  would  ha'  accepted  that  post  meself,  Jim,  but 
how  was  I  to  keep  up  me  position  on  $17,000  a  year?" 


The  Best  Light  for  the  Eyes 

The  principle  of  "concealed  lighting"  is 
rapidly  gaining  way,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  within  a  few  years  it  will  be  almost 
universally  put  into  practice.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  system  of  putting  the  source 
of  light  in  plain  view  is  wasteful  because 
the  dazzled  eye  demands  a  greater  flooding 
of  the  air  with  diffused  illumination  in 
order  to  see  clearly.  When  the  light  source 
is  concealed,  a  far  less  intense  illumination 
is  required. 

In  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  artificial  illumination  is  only 
seven  one-thousandths  of  daylight,  at  the 
woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  six 
one-thousandths,  and  at  the  clerk's  desk  in 
the  House  of  Commons  only  one  twelve- 
hundredth;  yet  in  all  these  cases  the 
amount  of  illumination  is  satisfactory,  be- 
cause there  is  no  "stabbing"  light  from 
visible,  sources. 

Why  Children  Are  Blonds  or  Brimets 

The  pigments  that  color  the  human  skin 
are  of  two  kinds — a  diffuse  yellow-red  and 
a  melanic  or  black.  The  latter  occurs  in 
granules  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin. 
These  discontinuous  granules  form,  in  real- 
ity, a  mosaic,  but  the  mosaic  is  so  fine  that, 
to  the  naked  eye,  the  skin  appears  uni- 
form. The  color  of  the  skin  of  any  indi- 
vidual depends  mainly  on  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  these  pigment  granules.  What  the 
size  and  number  of  the  granules  will  be  will 
in  turn  depend  on  the  hereditary  history 
of  the  individual. 

We  generally  recognize,  among  Cauca- 
sians, three  main  types  of  skin  pigmenta- 
tion; namely,  blond,  intermediate  and  bru- 
net.  When  we  group  them  according  to  their 
hereditary  behavior  they  fall  into  three 
classes. 

First,  when  both  parents  are  unquestion- 
ably blonds  then  all  of  their  children  are 
blonds.  The  parents  have  little  pigment  to 
transmit  hence  the  children  can  inherit  lit- 
tle and  no  child  will  be  darker  than  the 
darker  blond  parent. 

In  the  second  class  occur  matings  of 
blonds  either  with  brunets  or  those  with 
intermediate  pigmentation.  In  both  combin- 


ations about  half  of  the  children  will  be 
blond  in  a  large  population  and  half  pig- 
mented. What  the  proportion  in  a  particu- 
lar family  will  be,  will  depend  on  two  fac- 
tors— namely  the  hereditary  history  of  the 
dark  parent  and  on  the  number  of  children 
in  the  family.  If  the  dark  parent  has  de- 
rived dark  skin  color  from  both  parents,  we 
say  he  is  duplex  in  respect  to  brunet  skin 
color.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  a  double  dose 
for  brunet  skin.  In  people  of  duplex  origin 
all  germ-cells  are  of  the  same  kind.  Hence 
when  a  blond  marries  a  duplex  brunet  all 
the  children  will  be  brunets,  but  some  of 
them  will  probably  not  be  as  dark  as  the 
dark  parent.  If  the  dark  parent  is  of  mixt 
origin  as  is  usually  the  case — if  he  had  one 
light  parent  or  grandparent — then  half  of 
his  children  will  be  blond  and  half  brunet. 
In  the  third  class  occur  all  matings  in 
which  both  parents  have  some  degree  of 
pigmentation.  The  possibilities  of  color  com- 
binations in  this  class  are  three:  brunets 
with  brunets,  brunets  with  intermediates, 
and  intermediates  with  intermediates.  In 
all  three  matings  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  blonds. 

Gertrude  C.  Davenport 

Carnegie   Station   for  Experimental  Evolution. 

The  Split  Session 

California  has  just  completed  her  initial 
trial  of  a  new  legislative  device.  At  the 
constitutional  election  in  the  fall  of  1911, 
when  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  was 
adopted,  the  people  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  regular  biennial 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  should  be  divid- 
ed into  two  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
session  under  this  novel  law  must  come  to 
an  end  within  thirty  days  and  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  introducing  of  bills.  No  meas- 
ure can  be  acted  upon.  A  recess  of  not  less 
than  thirty  days  must  then  be  taken.  Upon 
the  reassembling  of  the  Legislature  after 
this  recess,  no  bill  can  be  introduced  in 
either  house  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members;  the  object  being 
to  devote  this  second  half  of  the  session  to 
action  upon  the  bills  introduced  during  the 
first  half. 

The  design  of  this  new  constitutional 
provision  is  to  give  the  legislators  an  op- 
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portunity  to  consult  with  their  constituents 
in  regard  to  pending  legislation,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  give  the  people  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  upon  the 
bills,  so  that  legislation  may  as  far  as  possi- 
ble reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people.- 

During  the  five  weeks'  recess  which  the 
Legislature  took  this  year,  the  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  returned  to  their  homes, 


casion,  so  that  the  legislators  found  them- 
selves as  fully  occupied  during  the  recess 
as  when  in  session. 

The  Blood  Cost  of  Repression 

During  the  six  years  (1905-10)  of  the  in- 
tensive period  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
7286  men,  women  and  children  were  con- 


7286    DEATH 
SENTENCES 


4478  TOTAL 
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DEATHS 


3141   EXECUTED 

2914   FIRST 
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1750  SENTENCES 
REMITTED 


DEATH  SENTENCES  IN   RUSSIA,    1905-1910 
This   includes   both   ordinary   capital   cases   and   revolutionary  executions. 


and  individually  and  collectively  held  pub- 
lic meetings,  at  which  the  people  were 
invited  to  offer  recommendations  or  objec- 
tions or  to  ask  questions  concerning  any, 
measure  in  which  they  were  interested.  The 
various  women's  clubs  thruout  the  state 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  legislators  come  before  them  and 
discuss  with  them  the  proposed  measures 
in  which  women  voters  are  especially  in- 
terested— minimum  wages,  child  labor, 
marriage  health  certificates,  mothers'  pen- 
sions, equal  guardianship  and  a  score  of 
others  of  like  general  character.  Various 
political,  commercial  and  industrial  organi- 
zations also  took  like  advantage  of  the  oc- 


demned  to  death  punishment  in  the  military 
and  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, altho  only  in  two-fifths  (2914)  of  the 
cases  were  the  crimes  attributed  to  the 
prisoners  punishable  by  death  according  to 
the  Russian  law.  One-fourth  (1750)  of  the 
persons  sentenced  were  subsequently  par- 
doned. Out  of  the  remaining  number  of 
5536  persons,  according  to  the  incomplete 
newspaper  statistics,  3141,  or  two-fifths  of 
the  total  number  of  condemned,  were  exe- 
cuted. Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  the  condemned  (2395).  More- 
over, 1337  persons  were  shot  by  soldiers 
without  any  trial  whatever,  at  the  mere 
order   of   their    military    commanders,    the 
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total  of  deaths  amounting,  therefore,  to 
4478.  In  other  words,  during  this  reign  of 
terror,  there  was  on  the  average  one  man 
condemned  to  death  punishment  to  every 
18,000  people  of  population  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  one  executed  to  every  29,000. 
The  number  of  executions  rose  to  1662  in 
1908;  864,  or  more  than  one-half,  having 
been  shot  without  trial,  and  fell  to  142  in 
1910,  out  of  298  death  sentences  in  that 
year.  The  number  of  1337  persons  shot 
without  any  trial  during  1905-9  is  about 
four  times  as  large  as  the  total  loss  of  the 
American  army  during  the  three  years  of 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  crimes  committed  were  not  only  of 
political  nature,  for  the  least  offense,  or  the 
smallest  theft,  was  often  punished  by  death 
at  the  order  of  the  military  despots,  some- 
times mere  subalterns.  In  some  cases  the 
executed  were  mere  children,  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  in  other  cases  the  subsequent  inquiry 
proved  the  innocence  of  persons  executed, 
who  were  victims  of  false  witnesses,  induced 
either  by  governmental  rewards  or  per- 
sonal enmity.  The  reign  of  terror  has,  in 
fact,  not  abated  as  yet,  for  tho  the  number 
of  sentences  fell  to  293  and  the  number  of 
executed  to  73  in  1911,  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1912,  214  person's  were  condemned 
and  83  of  them  were  executed,  showing 
again  a  rise  of  the  bloody  wave.  None  of 
these  figures  include  the  losses  on  the  side 
of  the  Government  (army  and  police),  and 
they  were  by  no  means  very  small. 

Why  Is  Death  Necessary  ? 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  death 
an  inevitable  result  of  living  that  recent 
results  obtained  by  some  of  the  biologists 
on  the  length  of  life  of  protoplasm  are  of 
much  interest.  Weismann's  theory,  that 
death  did  not  originally  follow  life,  but 
arose  thru  the  process  of  natural  selection, 
did  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  experi- 
mentation. Weismann  claimed  that  natural 
death  in  the  lowest  forms,  namely,  pro- 
tozoa, does  not  exist,  but  that  as  we  go 
up  in  the  scale  of  development,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  the  old  worn-out  bodies 
replaced  by  new  stock,  and  hence  we  get 
the  action  of  natural  selection  to  keep  the 
races  ever  fresh. 

We  all  know  that  perpetual  life  does  not 
and  cannot  exist  in  higher  organisms,  but 
how  about  the  very  lowest  forms?  Pro- 
fessor L.  L.  Woodruff,  of  Yale  University, 
would  seem  to  have  quite  definitely  settled 
this  question  for  at  least  one  form,  namely, 
paramoecium,  or  the  "slipper  animalcula." 
This  is  an  organism  which  has  long  been 
used  by  biologists  in  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
periments,   and   is    consequently    very    well 


known.  A  culture  of  these  animals  kept  in 
a  laboratory  shows  that  the  individuals  at 
intervals  divide.  Then  there  will  come  a 
period  when  many  will  unite  with  each 
other.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that 
in  this  conjugation  there  is  an  exchange  of 
nuclear  material,  so  that  each  animal  re- 
ceives into  its  body  or  cell  a  part  of  the 
animal  with  which  it  mated.  Conjugation 
always  seems  to  occur  when  the  culture  is 
in  a  run-down  condition;  that  is,  when  the 
environment  in  which  the  paramoecia  are 
living  becomes  more  or  less  unsuitable  to 
their  existence. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
to  find  out  just  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
conjugation  and  to  answer  the  question, 
"Cannot  paramoecium  live  on  forever,  with- 
out conjugating,  merely  dividing  when  the 
cell  has  attained  its  full  size?"  In  other 
words,  are  the  lowest  forms  of  life  poten- 
tially immortal,  as  Weismann  claimed 
them  to  be?  One  cannot  but  feel  that  Pro- 
fessor Woodruff  has  proved  that  Weismann 
was  right  in  his  contention.  He  found  that 
under  favorable  conditions — when  the  or- 
ganisms were  not  too  crowded,  and  the  cul- 
ture medium  was  changed  frequently  and 
kept  free  from  bacteria  —  paramoecium 
would  live  apparently  indefinitely.  Five 
years  ago,  he  started  an  experiment  with  a 
single  individual  in  an  environment  best 
suited  to  produce  healthy,  vigorous  ani- 
mals. Since  that  time  this  single  cell  of 
protoplasm  has  passed  thru  3500  genera- 
tions without  at  any  one  time  passing  thru 
the  stage  of  conjugation.  And  as  the  ani- 
mals in  the  line  of  descent  become  older, 
they  show  no  diminishing  of  their  vital 
powers.  In  fact,  they  are  in  a  more  vigor- 
ous condition  today  than  they  were  five 
years  ago. 

Since  Professor  Woodruff  has  found  that 
a  single  cell  can  perpetuate  itself  for  more 
than  three  thousand  generations  without 
receiving  any  new  elements  from  another 
individual,  what  then  is  the  reason  that, 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  paramoecia 
conjugate  with  each  other?  Dr.  Jennings, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  found  the 
answer  to  this  question  by  studying  the 
behavior  of  paramoecia  in  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings. If  conjugation  is  not  permitted 
to  take  place,  all  the  individuals  die.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  conjugation  does  take 
place,  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals which  have  now  received  new 
substance  into  their  bodies.  Many  of  the 
reconstructed  individuals  will  now  be  no 
better  able  to  withstand  the  unfavorable 
environment  than  in  their  former  state  and 
will  die.  But  there  will  be  some  few  ani- 
mals which  have  just  the  right  make-up  to 
live    in    this    environment,    and    these    will 
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flourish,  increasing  in  numbers  by  dividing, 
until  there  has  been  a  new  population  pro- 
duced. Here  then  natural  selection  acts, 
weeding  out  those  individuals  which  are  not 
fitted  to  live  under  existing  conditions.  Dr. 
Jennings  found  that  out  of  a  large  popula- 
tion of  conjugating  paramoeeia,  only  three 
or  four  were  suited  to  live  in  this  partic- 
ular environment,  but  these  by  division 
were  able  to  repopulate  the  community. 

No  doubt  all  of  us  have  a  lurking  desire 
to  live  as  long  as  paramoecium,  and  wonder 
why  it  is  that  if  such  simple  forms  can 
apparently  live  on  forever,  death  must 
come  to  higher  animals.  If  we  could  take 
on  the  simple  structure  and  vital  economy 
of  the  unicellular  organisms  we  would 
stand  a  chance  for  continuous  life,  but  just 
because  of  our  specialization,  there  cannot 
be  a  perpetual  existence.  Groups  of  cells  in 
our  bodies  are  highly  specialized  into  cer- 
tain organs,  each  dependent  upon  other  or- 
gans for  their  existence.  When  one  part 
gives  out,  other  parts  must  suffer,  and  fin- 
ally the  entire  system  succumbs.  The  penal- 
ty of  our  highly  developed  organization  is 
death. 

Maud  DeWitt  Pearl 

Maine   Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

Advertising 

In  order  to  measure  the  comparative 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  advertising 
of  different  classes  of  articles  in  the  lead- 
ing magazines  a  study  was  made  of  the  Jan- 
uary issues  of  eleven  magazines  of  a  gen- 
eral    nature.     The     magazines     consulted 


were:  Scribner's,  Century,  Harper's,  Mc- 
Clure's,  Munsey's,  American,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Strand,  World's  Work,  one  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  the  four 
December  issues  of  The  Independent.  In 
these  numbers  598%  pages  were  devoted  to 
advertising.  The  chart  at  the  top  of  the 
page  shows  in  order  the  classes  of  articles 
to  which  the  most  space  was  devoted.  The 
size  of  the  advertisements  varied  from  two 
pages  in  some  cases  to  a  small  insertion  in 
others. 

The  following  classes  of  articles  appeared 
in  more  than  twenty-five  separate  adver- 
tisements: 

Books  and  magazines    197 

Financial 93 

Tours    72 

Automobiles     67 

Food 67 

Furniture 60 

Education    52 

Office   supplies    41 

Proprietary   articles    40 

Medicine    28 

It  is  next  to  impossible  in  this  country  to 
open  the  eyes  without  encountering  some 
form  of  advertising.  While  walking  on  the 
street  we  see  the  displays  in  windows. 
From  vacant  lots  billboards  stare  at  us. 
Over  our  heads  in  trolley  cars  there  is  a 
row  of  advertising  cards.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  subway.  Along  the  elevated  roads 
signs  are  painted  on  the  sides  of  buildings 
to  attract  our  attention.  When  walking  the 
streets  at  night  our  eyes  are  drawn  to 
multicolored  electric  bulbs  which  blink  ad- 
vertisements  at   us.    If  we    drive   along   a 
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country  road  trees  and  fence-rails  bid  us 
patronize  some  store  only  a  few  miles  away. 
If  we  get  on  a  passenger  train  we  ride  be- 
tween miles  of  huge  signboards",  and  the 
barns  along  the  track  are  one  huge  sign. 
Our  newspapers  carry  almost  as  much  ad- 
vertising as  news  matter,  and  the  articles 
in  magazines  are  tucked  between  pages  of 
advertising. 

If  we  are  not  the  greatest  spenders   in 
the  world  it  is  not  because  the  virtues  of 
wares  are  not  sufficiently  imprest  upon  us. 
Wm.  B.  Bailey 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political   Economy, 
Yale    University. 

Trouble  Again  in  the  Culebra  Cut 

Troublesome  slides  at  several  points  in 
the  banks  of  the  Culebra  Cut  continue  to 
pour  masses  of  rock  and  earth  into  the 
Panama  Canal  channel  and  to  increase  ma- 
terially the  amount  of  excavation  required 
to  complete  the  canal. 

The  total  excavation  from  the  Culebra 
Cut  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  cubic  yards. 
Of  this  total  21,000,000  cubic  yards,  or 
more  than  20  per  cent,  has  been  due  to 
slides.  These  slides  cover  a  total  area  of 
more  than  200  acres.  They  show  greater 
activity  during  the  dry  season  than  during 
the  rains. 

On  March  13,  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  were  involved  in  a  second  movement 
in  the  large  slide  in  the  east  bank  of  the 
canal  opposite  the  Culebra  railroad  station, 


heaving  up  the  floor  of  the  canal  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  feet.  The  ridge  thus  formed 
was  in  some  places  as  high  as  30  feet.  Four 
construction  tracks  were  reduced  to  a  tan- 
gled mass  of  wreckage,  one  steam  shovel 
was  overturned  and  badly  damaged,  and 
excavation  work  on  the  toe  of  this  slide  was 
temporarily  suspended.  The  photograph 
shows  the  tracks  twisted  and  deposited  in 
the  pioneer  cut  in  the  center  of  the  canal. 
One  track  was  kept  open,  and  satisfactory 
communication  was  restored  after  four 
days'  work  of  two  steam  shovels. 

Culebra  slides  began  to  be  troublesome  as 
long  ago  as  1884,  when  the  French  were 
working  in  the  cut.  They  are  due  to 
the  irregular  geological  formation  of  the 
Isthmus,  which  is  here  composed  largely  of 
sedimentary  volcanic  ash,  not  completely 
hardened  into  rock,  which  rests  on  a  hard 
underlying  stratum.  This  material  will  slide 
down  the  sides  of  a  steep  cut  until  a  stable 
slope  has  been  formed. 

In  other  cases  the  underlying  rock  is  soft 
and,  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  tends  to 
crumble  under  the  weight  of  the  sides  of 
the  cut.  The  softer  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 
cut  is  forced  up  in  a  ridge  on  the  canal 
bottom  by  the  sinking  rock  above  it,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  slide  which  is  pictured. 

Colonel  Goethals  has  reported  that  all  in- 
dications point  to  the  fact  that  the  slides 
can  eventually  be  completely  ended,  and 
there  is  no  expectation  that  they  will  cause 
a  postponement  of  the  opening  date.  Except 
for  the  slides,  the  excavation  would  have 
been  finished  by  this  time. 


CONSTRUCTION    TRACKS    WRECKED    BY    A    CULEBRA   CUT  SLIDE 

A   ridge  of  earth  and  rock,  forced   up   by  the  slide,  extended  for  1000  feet  along  the  canal  bottom  and  reached 

a   maximum   of   30    feet. 
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The  Flying  Trunk 

For  the  first  time  in  aviation  history,  a 
trunk  has  been  sent  by  the  "air  lanes"  to 
its  destination.  The  thirty-odd  miles  be- 
tween Dominguez  and  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, was  covered  on  New  Year's  Day  by 
a  huge  monoplane  bearing  a  fifty-pound 
trunk.  It  sped  at  better  than  a  mile  a 
minute  and  delivered  the  trunk  in  the  out- 


CARRYING    BAGGAGE    IN    CALIFORNIA 

skirts  of  Pasadena.  W.  L.  Bonney  was  the 
aviator  who  carried  out  this  novel  feat, 
acting  on  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  E.  C.  Learock. 

Agriculture  and  Home-Making  by  Mail 

Agricultural  colleges  have  been  doing  a 
wonderful  work,  but  they  touch  only  here 
and  there,  and  can  collect  at  a  given  cen- 
ter only  a  moiety  of  our  boys  and  girls.  On 
the  farms  and  in  the  homes  of  the  country 
remain  the  country  home  makers  who  de- 
sire to  learn  how  to  make  home  beautiful 
as  well  as  valuable.  Some  of  these  can  fol- 
low special  lines  of  study  under  tutors,  but 
the  most  of  them  will  find  correspondence 
courses  more  available.  Nearly  all  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  now  opening  these 
courses. 

The  State  College  of  South  Dakota  is  one 
of  the  latest  to  announce  that  it  will  extend 
the  opportunities  of  education  to  every 
home  in  the  State.  The  subjects  of  study 
offered,  at  first,  concern  directly  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  and  nature  study. 
Reference  books  and  bulletins  will  be  rec- 
ommended and  text-books  will  be  used.  In 
horticulture  there  will  be  separate  courses 
in  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  culture,  flori- 
culture, landscape  gardening  and  forestry. 
Animal  husbandry,  poultry  culture  and 
biology  will  be  included,  with  a  study  of  bee 
keeping  and  weeds  of  the  farm  and  garden. 


For  the  home  itself  will  be  taught  home 
sanitation,  principles  of  cookery,  home 
nursing  and  handicrafts.  If  this  is  not  a 
practical  system  we  fail  to  understand  what 
industrialism  demands.  Special  courses  are 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  school  teachers, 
and  pastors  of  churches,  to  equip  them  with 
that  sort  of  information  which  will  enable 
them  to  keep  up  with  the  age.  This  may  be 
fulfilling  what  Dean  Bailey  suggested  five 
years  ago,  that  our  ministers  have  an 
"agricultural  annex  to  their  theological 
seminaries."  None  of  this  correspondence 
work  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
more  personal  relation  between  teachers  and 
taught.  It  is  held  to  be  very  desirable  that 
at  least  occasional  visits  be  made  to  the 
State  college,  and  more  or  less  personal 
conferences  held  with  the  instructors.  The 
establishment  of  good  libraries  all  over  the 
State  is  specially  recommended. 

The  modern  college  does  not  stop  at  this 
point,  however;  it  places  as  strong  an 
emphasis  on  the  beautiful  as  Plato  or 
Horace  ever  did.  Our  Dakota  college  intro- 
duces the  home  student  to  horticulture, 
after  this  manner:  beauty  is  wealth;  the 
mission  of  beauty  is  the  home ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  preparation  of 
the  owner.  The  agricultural  colleges  in  gen- 
eral are  widening  their  outlook,  and  the  end 
is  beautiful  homes  and  stronger  characters. 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  our  agricul- 
tural college  enrollment  is  astonishing.  Fig- 
ures for  1913  put  Cornell  at  the  head,  with 
1135  students;  followed  closely  by  Wiscon- 
sin, which  has  collected  at  Madison  802. 
Illinois  has  732  farmers'  boys  and  girls; 
Ohio  State  University  follows  with  720. 
Syracuse  has  177  students  of  forestry; 
leading  Ohio  with  its  74,  Nebraska  with  its 
64  and  Yale  with  40.  All  these  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  great  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  conservation  of  national  re- 
sources, and  making  such  preservation  of 
our  national  wealth  possible.  Education  has 
joined  itself  with  the  great  railroad  systems 
of  the  country,  until  corn  trains  are  just  as 
well  known  as  "Dixie  Flyers";  and  both 
college  and  transit  systems  are  looking  to 
social  betterment,  increased  food  supplies, 
and  closer  cooperation  of  producer  and  pur- 
veyor and  consumer. 

Orchard  schools  are  the  poem  of  this  new 
work.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  just  how 
these  schools  work  let  him  visit  one  next 
summer,  and  while  he  is  learning  how  to 
grow  the  best  Northern  Spies  and  Pippins, 
he  can  sample  the  new  sorts,  while  he  hears 
the  song  of  the  future  sung  by  college  in- 
structors. Education  no  longer  looks  back- 
ward, but  forward.  E.  P.  Powell. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 

From  Gbe  "ITnDepenDent,  April  9,  1863 

the  conduct  of  the  war 

By  Horace  Greeley. 

There    are    those    who    marvel    that    the 
loyal   heart   of   the    Republic   is   sometimes 
sunk    in    despondency    or    stirred    to    irre- 
pressible  impatience   in   view   of   the   slow 
progress  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  I  am 
not    of    the    number.    I    rather    sympathize 
with    the    petulant    remark    attributed    by 
Count  Gurowski  to  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  thorough  Senatorial  champions  of  the 
Union  War,  that  he  did  not  wonder  that  so 
many   persons    were    impelled   to    renounce 
their  country  and  go  over  to  Jeff  Davis — 
that  it  would  require  but  a  little  more  pro- 
vocation to  induce  him  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Of  course,  this  was  hyperbole,  but  exag- 
gerations indicate  an  underlying  truth.  The 
Slaveholders'  Rebellion  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  suppressed,  and  would  have  been 
if  the  means   so   lavishly   supplied  by  the 
loyal  Millions  had  been  wisely  and  vigor- 
ously  applied.    We   have   made   large   con- 
quests from  the   Rebels  since  the  struggle 
began,  and  now  hold  at  least  a  fifth  of  the 
territory  and  govern  a  fourth  of  the  people 
claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy; yet  we  have  not  crushed  out  the 
Rebellion,    because    of    flagrant    imbecility 
and  deadly  treason  in  our  Military  councils. 
Half  our  leading  officers  have  been  at  heart . 
either   adverse   or   indifferent  to   the   com- 
plete success  of  the  Union  cause.  They  are 
not    Disunionists ;    they    would    have    the 
"wayward  sisters"  reclaimed  to  the  family 
hearth;  but  they  cannot  bear  to  have  this 
effected  otherwise  than  through  a  "Compro- 
mise" which  shall  save  the  pride  of  the  in- 
surgents,   protect   all    their    interests,    and 
leave  Slavery  stronger  and  more  enduring 
than  ever.   Hence  they  strike  irresolutely, 
dubiously,  ineffectively.  They  wait  to  be  as- 
sured that  their  blow  will  not  reach  too  far, 
until  the  time  for  striking  has  passed. 

editors'  book  table 

Books 

G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  our 
most  enterprising  publishers,  announces  as 
about  to  appear  a  new  work  by  the  well 
known  popular  scientific  geologist,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  on  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  contemporary  investigations  in 
natural  science.  This  is  The  Antiquity  of 
Man.  It  will  include  some  observations  on 
the  origin  of  species,  is  to  be  illustrated,  is 
in  octavo,  of  about  520  pages,  price  $3.50. 

The  total  sales  of  some  of  Carleton's  re- 
cent publications  are  worth  recording,  viz., 
Among  the  Pines,  35,000;  Artemus  Ward's 
Book,  15,000;  Les  Miserables,  120,000. 


Pebbles 

"Do  you  believe  in  upward  or  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff?" 

"If  they  revise  it  on  the  level  it'll  suit 
me." — N.  Y.  American. 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  larceny, 
and  a  lawyer  of  dubious  reputation  was  de- 
fending him. 

"I  submit,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  shout- 
ed the  lawyer,  "that  the  facts  disclosed  do 
not  const:tute  larceny,  altho  I  will  con- 
cede that  the  District  Attorney  is  usually 
a  better  judge  of  stealing  than  am  I!" 

"But  a  less  successful  practitioner,"  was 
the  disconcerting  reply. — Judge. 

HIS   NAME. 

She  ransacked  every  novel, 

And  the  dictionary,  too, 
But  nothing  ever  printed 

For  her  baby's  name  would  do; 
She  hunted  appellations 

From  the  present  and  the  past, 
And  this  is  what  she  named  him 

When  they  christened  him  at  last: 

Julian  Harold  Egbert 

Ulysses  Victor  Paul 
Algernon  Marcus  Cecil 

Sylvester  George  McFall. 
But  after  all  the  trouble 

She'd  taken  for  his  sake, 
His  father  called  him  Fatty, 

And  his  schoolmates  called  him  Jake. 
— Minna  Irving,  in  N.  Y.  Times. 
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A    NEW    KIND    OF    KEY 

— From  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  Western  Floods 

Waters  receding  from  Dayton  and  other 
stricken  towns  increased  the  volume  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  many 
places  on  the  banks  of  those  great  streams 
were  in  danger  last  week.  Fortunately,  the 
record  shows  the  loss  of  very  few  lives  in 
addition  to  the  long  list  of  the  preceding 
week's  dead.  But  thousands  of  persons  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  there  is 
considerable  additional  loss  of  property. 

Levees  on  both  of  the  great  rivers  have 
been  subjected  to  severe  strain  and  several 
of  them  have  given  way.  Below  Memphis, 
preparations  for  a  flood  greater  than  last 
year's  have  been  made,  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  heavy  losses  on  the  cotton 
and  cane  plantations.  Breaks  70  miles  south 
of  Cairo  and  at  Hickman,  Ky.,  were  re- 
ported at  the  end  of  the  week. 

There  has  been  much  suffering  in  Day- 
ton, where  it  is  said  that  40,000  are  home- 
less. The  city  needs  money  and  some  sug- 
gest that  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  from  the 
national  Government  should  be  sought.  The 
number  of  the  dead  in  Dayton  was  about 
200;  in  Hamilton  75  lost  their  lives.  Red 
Cross  reports  make  the  total  for  Ohio  460. 
Estimates  of  property  loss  vary.  A  promi- 
nent mercantile  agency  says  it  exceeds 
$50,000,000,  and  that  Ohio  alone  loses  $40,- 
000,000.  Subscriptions  to  the  relief  fund  in 
New  York  exceed  $650,000. 

Tariff  Revision 

It  was  quite  clearly  shown  last  week  that 
President  Wilson  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  radicals  of  his  party  concerning 
tariff  revision.  The  provisions  of  the  revi- 
sion bills  or  bill  were  withheld  from  the 
public,  but  it  was  known  that  they  were 
generally  in  accord  with  those  of  the  bills 
heretofore  passed  by  the  Democratic  House. 
Difficulty  arose  on  account  of  the  proposed 
free-listing  of  raw  wool  and  sugar. 

The  free-listing  of  sugar  was  opposed  by 
the  two  Democratic  Senators  from  Louis- 
iana and  by  three  or  four  from  States  in 
which  beet  sugar  is  produced.  The  removal 
of  the  duty  is  deferred  until  1916.  In  the 
meantime  the  proposal  is  to  cut  the  present 
rate  25  per  cent. 

This  controversy  attracted  much  atten- 
tion just  before  the  opening  of  the  special 
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session.  It  became  known  that  Mr.  Wilson 
had  decided  to  go  to  the  Capitol  and  to  read 
his  message  to  Congress.  This  course  has 
not  been  taken  by  a  President  for  more  than 
100  years.  It  was  said  also  that  if  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  with  its  free  list,  should 
be  blocked  by  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  he 
would  appeal  directly  to  the  people. 

Income  tax  legislation  still  depends  in 
some  measure  upon  the  sugar  duties.  If 
these  are  cut  off,  $120,000,000  of  income  tax 
revenue  may  be  needed.  It  was  said  that  the 
rate  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4000  would 
be  1  per  cent,  with  a  graduated  increase 
rising  to  4  per  cent. 

Other  Washington  Topics 

The  Roosevelt  Progressives  in  the  House 
held  an  open  caucus  or  conference  last  week, 
nominated  Victor  Murdock,  of  Kansas,  as 
their  candidate  for  Speaker. 

The  President  has  declined  to  displace 
Miss  Lathrop,  the  head  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.  To  an  applicant  for  the  office  he 
said  he  had  promised  to  retain  her.  H.  B. 
Fine,  of  the  Princeton  faculty,  has  declined 
to  become  Ambassador  to  Germany.  It  is 
expected  that  Joseph  E.  Davies,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  had  charge  of  the  Wilson  cam- 
paign in  the  West,  will  be  made  Governor 
of  the  Philippines,  or  will  hold  some  office 
in  the  islands,  where  he  will  study  the  sit- 
uation as  the  President's  representative. 

Only  one  State  more  is  needed  for  the 
amendment  providing  for  direct  election  of 
Senators.  The  President's  summer  home 
will  be  in  Cornish,  N.  H. 

Unfortunate  Mexico 

The  northern  States  in  revolt  against 
Huerta's  Government  would  like  to  have 
their  belligerency  recognized  at  Washing- 
ton, and  there  has  been  some  talk  about 
seeking  annexation.  Ignacio  Bonillas,  a  mem- 
ber of  Sonora's  Legislature,  has  started  for 
Washington  in  the  interest  of  an  annexa- 
tion project.  Huerta  sent  an  optimistic  mes- 
sage to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  the  1st. 
All  the  States  except  Coahuila  and  Sonora, 
he  said,  cordially  accepted  his  Government, 
and  complete  pacification  was  near  at  hand. 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  justify  his  op- 
timism.   By    desertions    and    otherwise   the 
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regular  army  has  been  reduced  to  about 
14,000  men.  Zapata  is  active  south  of  the 
capital,  and  troops  for  the  north  cannot  be 
spared.  It  was  reported  that  Zapata  had 
killed  the  elder  Orozco,  Huerta's  peace  en- 
voy, and  the  son  asked  for  5000  soldiers  to 
use  in  a  war  of  extermination,  but  they 
could  not  be  had.  It  appears  that  the  elder 
Orozco  is  alive,  but  in  prison. 

A  story  was  published  on  the  3d  to  the 
effect  that  Huerta,  to  satisfy  all  factions, 
had  consented  to  retire  in  favor  of  Pedro. 
Lascurain,  Madero's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  that  Carranza,  the  rebel  lead- 
er in  the  north,  had  accepted  this  conces- 
sion. Two  days  later,  however,  Carranza, 
who  had  proclaimed  himself  Provisional 
President,  published  a  long  statement,  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  people,  in  which, 
after  reviewing  the  history  of  Mexico's  re- 
cent revolution,  he  asked  whether  Ameri- 
cans would  submit  to  a  dictator  who  had 
assassinated  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  Washington.  Lascurain,  who  was 
in  New  York  and  Washington  last  Decem- 
ber, and  was  regarded  as  an  advocate  of 
peace,  is  now  on  his  way  to  France,  intend- 
ing to  make  his  home  there.  The  Finance 
Minister  reports  to  Congress  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  is  only  $16,539,000, 
and  that  $9,410,000  of  this  is  a  monetary 
commission  fund,  which  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  Government  is  trying  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  in  Europe. 

There  was  some  fighting,  last  week,  in 
the  north.  A  town  near  Lampazos,  and  75 
miles  from  the  boundary,  was  captured  by 
the  rebels,  after  a  sixteen  hours'  battle  in 
which  they  lost  eighty  men.  Owing  to  dis- 
turbance in  and  near  Cananea,  the  Ameri- 
can mining  and  smelting  plant  there  was 
closed,  and  3000  men  were  deprived  of  work. 
In  Hidalgo,  250  rurales  revolted,  and  at 
Toluca  there  was  a  similar  revolt,  owing  to 
the  murder  of  Hernandez  at  the  capital  by 
Governor  Zepeda.  Hernandez  had  been  a 
Maderist  commander  of  rurales.  The  capital 
of  Durango  was  about  to  be  attacked  by 
Carranza's  forces.  Immediately  after  Ma- 
dero  and  Suarez  were  killed,  Huerta  prom- 
ised that  an  investigation  should  be  made. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  has  been  no 
inquiry.  It  is  asserted  that  Sanchez  An- 
cona,  Madero's  secretary,  while  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  country,  was  taken  from  a 
steamship  at  Vera  Cruz  by  Huerta's  men 
and  shot. 

President  Wilson  was  asked,  last  week,  by 
a  committee  of  six  prominent  American 
residents  of  the  Mexican  capital  to  reap- 
point Ambassador  Wilson.  On  the  same  day 
charges  against  the  Ambassador  were  filed 
at  the   State   Department  by   Luis   Manuel 


Rojas,  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  asserts 
that  Ambassador  Wilson  was  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  assassination  of  Madero, 
whom  he  disliked,  and  for  whose  overthrow 
he  conspired  with  Huerta.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
published  a  sharp  denial. 

Other  Countries  South  of  Us 

General  Menocal,  Cuba's  President-elect, 
is  annoyed  by  Asbert,  Governor  of  Havana, 
and  his  followers.  The  Asbertistas,  as  they 
are  called,  deserted  the  Liberal  party  and 
voted  for  Menocal.  Now  they  demand  a  part 
of  the  new  Cabinet,  with  other  offices, 
threatening  to  join  the  Liberals  in  Congress 
if  General  Menocal  does  not  surrender.  He 
insists  upon  having  a  free  hand,  but  the 
threatened  secession  would  give  the  Lib- 
erals a  majority  in  Congress  and  thus 
affect  the  success  of  his  administration. 
Late  reports  say  that  he  will  not  yield. 

The  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation  has  published  a  petition, 
addressed  to  Congress  and  signed  by  Seth 
Low  (the  association's  president),  President 
Butler  of  Columbia  University,  Stephen  H. 
Olin,  George  Blumenthal,  Representative 
Bartholdt,  and  James  Speyer,  asking  for  a 
settlement  of  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  about  the  Panama  Canal  tolls,  and 
suggesting  several  courses  which  might  be 
taken.  The  association  urges  Congress  "to 
provide  that  American  coastwise  shipping 
using  the  canal  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
tolls  as  all  other  shipping,  the  Government 
itself  undertaking  to  pay  the  amount  of 
said  tolls;  or  that  the  clause  providing  for 
exemption  be  rescinded;  or,  failing  an  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy  in  one  of  these 
ways,  or  thru  diplomacy,  that  the  question 
in  dispute  be  referred  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  to  arbitration." 

Archbishop  Nouel,  provisional  President 
of  Santo .  Domingo,  has  resigned,  and  Con- 
gress has  accepted  his  resignation.  It  is  said 
that  he  retires  on  account  of  ill-health. 
Prominent  candidates  for  the  office  are 
General  Horacio  Vasquez  and  Federico 
Velasquez.  Dispatches  say  there  will  be  a 
revolt  if  Congress  elects  the  latter. 

Census  reports  received  in  Washington 
show  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  growing 
faster  than  any  other  large  city  in  the 
world,  Chicago  excepted.  Its  population  now 
is  1,434,830.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  783,320, 
and  in  1869  it  was  only  177,767. 

Exporters  engaged  in  trade  with  South 
America  complain  to  the  State  Department 
because  Brazil  has  not  renewed  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  rates  in  force  for  some  years 
past.  The  concessions  related  to  flour,  ce- 
ment,   typewriters,    clocks,    watches,    paint, 
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etc.,  and  some  think  they  were  withdrawn 
on  account  of  our  Government's  suit,  under 
the  Sherman  act,  against  those  interested 
in  what  was  called  the  Coffee  Trust,  or  the 
valorization  project  which  the  Brazilian 
Government  supported. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  Is  Sentenced 

Emmelene  Pankhurst,  militant  suffraget 
leader,  was  found  guilty  of  inciting  persons 
to  commit  damage,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years'  penal  servitude,  on  April  3.  She  had 
acted  as  her  own  lawyer.  Judge  Sir  Charles 
Montague  Lush  presided  at  this  trial,  at  the 
Old  Bailey  Sessions.  He  might  have  given 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  a  fourteen  years'  term 
under  the  law,  but  the  jury,  in  finding  her 
guilty,  urged  mercy. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  charged  with  having 
"counselled  persons  whose  names  are  un- 
known to  place  feloniously  and  maliciously 
certain  gunpowder  and  other  explosive  sub- 
stances, with  intent  thereby  to  damage" 
Chancellor  Lloyd-George's  country  house  at 
Walton  Heath.  Tho  she  had  boasted  in  pub- 
lic of  urging  her  followers  to  the  act,  the 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  after  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced  she  avowed  that 
she  had  "deliberately  broken  the  law,  not 
hysterically  and  not  emotionally,  but  for  a 
set  and  serious  purpose,  because  I  honestly 
believe  it  is  the  only  way." 

"I  want  to  see  the  women  of  this  country 
enfranchised,"  she  continued.  "This  move- 
ment will  go  on."  The  presiding  justice  then 
told  Mrs.  Pankhurst  that  if  she  "would  only 
realize  the  wrong  she  was  doing  and  would 
use  her  influence  in  the  right  direction,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  use  his  best  endeavors 
to  secure  a  mitigation  of  her  sentence." 

When  the  militant  leader  was  sentenced 
cries  of  "Shame!"  and  "Outrage!"  filled  the 
courtroom,  that  contained  many  suffragets. 
To  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  "I'll  fight!  Fight! 
Fight!"  they  echoed  "Keep  the  flag  flying!" 
and  "We  will  rise!"  Laughing  at  attempts 
to  restore  order,  they  sang  a  song  of  their 
own  to  the  tune  of  the  "Marseillaise."  One 
woman  in  the  crowd  compared  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst's sentence  with  the  Crucifixion.  An 
abortive  attempt  at  a  rescue  of  the  prisoner 
is  reported. 

"We  regard  the  sentence  of  my  mother 
as  an  incitement  to  violence,"  said  Chris- 
tabel  Pankhurst,  in  Paris.  Mabel  Tuke,  a 
militant  official  now  in  South  Africa,  will 
replace  Mrs.  Pankhurst  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  militants.  More  attempts  to 
burn  houses  and  railway  stations  are  re- 
ported. The  women  have  taken  to  employing 
"brainless  desperadoes"  of  the  male  sex  to 
perform  crimes  more  violent  than  any  of 


those  yet  committed,  says  the  London 
Standard.  Telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
have  been  cut,  and  suffragets  have  been 
arrested  in  the  act  of  defacing  paintings  in 
the  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  but  such  ac- 
tions as  these  pale  before  attacks  upon  pas- 
senger trains,  in  which  bombs  have  been 
placed  in  some  instances.  It  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  American  women  touring  in 
England  to  "see  the  sights,"  for  many 
places  formerly  open  to  the  public  are  now 
closed  as  a  precaution. 

Two  women  were  caught  in  the  act  of  fir- 
ing the  new  grandstand  on  the  Kelso  race- 
course in  Scotland,  April  5.  The  same  morn- 
ing a  grandstand  at  Ayr  was  destroyed  by 
female  incendiaries.  Special  patrols  of 
police  guard  historic  buildings  in  England, 
and  those  who  own  fine  old  estates  like 
Chatsworth  and  Blenheim  have  set  their 
gamekeepers  the  task  of  protecting  their 
castles  against  any  attack  by  what  the  Brit- 
ish press  now  terms  "wild  women."  Human 
life  is  no  longer  sacred  to  the  agitators,  it 
is  said. 

The  Hunger  Strike,  and  After 

On  Monday  it  was  stated  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who  has  refused 
nourishment  since  her  trial,  was  serious 
enough  to  presage  an  early  release.  Her 
physique  can  not  endure  prolonged  forcible 
feeding.  Deportation  is  urged  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  as  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  militants.  Lord  Robert  is  a  Unionist, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women.  One  of  the  London  news- 
papers expresses  the  view  of  a  very  large 
body  of  the  public  as  follows : 

The  proportion  of  working  people  in  the  movement 
is  infinitesimal.  Most  of  the  resolute  opponents  of 
militantism  are  workingmen  and  their  wives.  It  is 
the  most  narrow,  artificial  and  undemocratic  move- 
ment that  ever  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the 
public  of  this  country.  The  agitation  rests  no  more 
on  a  solid  foundation  than  skilful  booming  and  clever 
advertising.  Dry  up  its  financial  resources  and  make 
its  members  amenable  to  the  common  law  and  in  a 
month  nothing  would  be  heard  of  the  militant  suf- 
fragist movement. 

One  of  the  suffragets  now  serving  a  two 
months'  sentence  in  Holloway  Jail  is  Zelie 
Emerson,  a  former  resident  of  Detroit.  Her 
offense  was  window  smashing.  Agitation  in 
her  behalf  has  extended  to  cablegrams  of 
appeal  addressed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Bryan,  who  is  having  the 
case  investigated.  There  is  little  likelihood 
of  American  interference,  especially  as  the 
British  Home  Secretary  has  commuted  the 
sentence  by  ten  days.  British  militants  are 
angry  that  Mrs.  Emerson  should  have  ac- 
cepted this  commutation  of  her  daughter's 
term  and  exprest  satisfaction. 

On  April  2  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
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on  its  second  reading  the  bill  of  Home  Sec- 
retary McKenna  ("The  Cat  and  Mouse 
Bill")  providing  that  hunger  strikers  re- 
leased from  prison  because  of  their  physical 
condition  may  be  rearrested  and  compelled 
to  serve  out  their  sentences.  Mr.  McKenna 
told  the  House  that  the  hunger-strikers  al- 
ternately shocked  the  public  by  violent  out- 
rages and  addressed  themselves  to  the  pub- 
lic's sympathy  by  tales  of  suffering.  They 
had  declared  war  on  society  and  law  and 
order,  he  continued,  and  all  this  was  but  a 
part  of  their  attempt  to  array  the  public 
against  the  officers  of  the  law.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna urged  members  not  to  attach  great 
importance  'to  the  women's  reports  of 
cruelty. 

More  than  $100,000  has  been  subscribed 
to  the  National  League  for  Opposing 
Woman  Suffrage.  N.  M.  Rothschild's  name 
appears  on  the  list  of  patrons  ($15,000) 
and  so  does  W.  W.  Astor's  ($5000).  Lord 
Curzon  and  Lord  Rosebery  have  given  $500 
each. 

The  Adventures  of  a  German  Balloon 

A  newspaper  of  Reims,  France,  startled 
its  readers  with  an  April  1  joke,  announc- 
ing that  a  Zeppelin  balloon,  having  sailed 
over  the  French  frontier  from  Germany, 
and  cruised  over  the  forts  at  Toul  and 
Verdun,  had  lost  both  propellers  and  come 
to  earth  near  the  Reims  barracks.  Many 
persons  hastened  to  the  scene,  where  they 
exploded  with  wrath  on  discovering  them- 
selves the  vicMms  of  a  hoax. 

Two  days  later  the  event  facetiously  re- 
ported did  actually  occur.  A  Zeppelin  that 
had  left  Friedrichshafen,  on  Lake  Con- 
stance, at  6.30  in  the  morning  landed  at 
noon  on  the  parade  ground  at  Luneville,  a 
town  southeast  of  Toul,  and  near  Nancy. 
French  riflemen  were  drilling  on  the  parade 
ground  at  the  time,  and  seized  the  great 
balloon  after  the  descent  had  been  made. 
Captain  Giund,  senior  of  the  four  German 
officers  aboard,  explained  to  the  French 
commander,  Brigadier-General  Lescot,  that 
the  landing  had  been  made  because  of  a  de- 
fect in  the  motor.  His  pilot  had  lost  his  way 
in  the  clouds,  after  rising  to  a  hight  of 
almost  10,000  feet,  and,  with  the  officers, 
was  ignorant  of  having  crossed  the  fron- 
tier. The  Germans  took  the  Frenchmen  at 
drill  for  soldiers  of  the  Kaiser,  and  mis- 
took Luneville  for  Saarburg  in  Lorraine. 
A  search  of  the  airship  showed  that  the 
Germans  were  truthful  in  denying  that  any 
photographs  had  been  taken  of  the  French 
fortifications.  It  was  the  Zeppelin  craft's 
trial   air- voyage. 

The  French   removed  the  magnetos  from 


the  balloon,  to  prevent  it  moving,  but  per- 
mitted the  Germans  to  telephone  home  for 
hydrogen  with  which  to  reinflate.  The  ten 
Germans  spent  the  night  in  the  cabin  of 
Zeppelin  IV,  which  was  surrounded  by  fifty 
French  pickets,  posted  there  ostensibly  to 
prevent  hostilities  or  impertinences  on  the 
part  of  natives  of  the  town.  On  April  4  the 
hydrogen  arrived  by  freight-train,  and  the 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  resume  their 
flight  but  only  after  paying  customs  duties 
amounting  to  $2000.  Three  French  military 
aeroplanes  circled  above  the  anchored 
"dirigible,"  while  the  crowd  cheered  en- 
thusiastically. At  3  o'clock  the  balloon  de- 
scended at  Metz. 

The  humor  of  the  incident  is  not  wasted 
on  Paris,  but  the  Germans  are  humiliated, 
and  the  Tagliche  Rundschau  even  urges  that 
the  four  officers  of  the  airship  be  court- 
martialled — as  Marshal  Bazaine  was  in 
France  after  he  had  surrendered  Metz.  The 
German  press  considers  it  to  have  been  the 
duty  of  the  officers  to  blow  their  craft  up, 
with  its  passengers,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  letting  France  learn  the  secrets  of 
their  balloon's  construction.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  French  took  this  advantage  of  their 
rivals:  a  police  officer,  not  an  aeronautical 
expert  of  the  army,  searched  the  bal- 
loon. And  a  despatch  from  Paris  states 
that  the  episode  "has  done  more  to 
clear  the  air  and  improve  the  rela- 
tions of  France  and  Germany  than  any  in- 
cident since  the  mutual  decoration,  five 
years  ago,  of  the  graves  of  French  and 
German  soldiers  killed  at  Rezonville  and 
Mars-le-Tour  in  1870.  The  courteous  atti- 
tude of  the  French  military  authorities 
makes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  outburst  of 
six  months  ago  of  the  Strasburg  jingo  Post, 
demanding  that  all  French  aviators  flying 
near  German  fortresses  should  be  fired  at 
with  rapid-fire  guns."  But  it  is  reported 
elsewhere  that  full  details  of  the  Zeppelin's 
construction  have  reached  Paris. 

Many  German  "dirigible"  balloons  have 
been  constructed,  Count  Zeppelin  having 
established  a  factory  at  Friedrichshafen. 
Most  of  the  output  has,  soon  or  late,  come 
to  grief.  Thus  full  news  of  the  wrecking 
of  the  Ersatz  Zeppelin  I,  taken  over  by  the 
German  army  in  February,  have  only  just 
reached  America.  This  is  the  vessel  said 
to  have  made  a  night  trip  over  England 
last  month.  She  was  wrecked  while  anchored 
at  Karlsruhe. 

Military  Aviation  Abroad 

The  lavishness  of  German  appropriations 
for  military  and  naval  aviation  was  noted 
in  this  department  last  week.  Meantime  the 
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French  National  Committee  for  Military 
Aviation  has  issued  its  report  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  year's  works.  This  organization 
was  formed  by  private  individuals  who 
feared  that  the  air  service  of  the  army  had 
been  neglected.  They  started  a  national  sub- 
scription for  the  benefit  of  military  avia- 
tion, and  the  proceeds  have  been  used  to 
increase  the  aeroplane  fleet  of  France,  train 
pilots,  and  establish  a  network  of  aeroplane 
landing  stations  thruout  the  country. 

A  sum  of  $800,000  was  collected  by  the 
committee,  which  has  already  presented 
seventy-two  aeroplanes  to  the  army,  and  in- 
tends to  present  100  more  in  the  course  of 
this  year.  Seventy  thousand  dollars  have 
been  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  seventy- 
six  aviation  scholarships,  and  by  June  the 
committee  will  have  furnished  seventy-six 
trained  airmen  to  the  army  The  Minister 
of  War  has  approved  a  scheme  submitted 
by  the  committee  for  the  establishment  of 
thirty-two  military  aviation  stations,  chief- 
ly on  the  eastern  frontier,  upon  which  the 
committee  is  spending  $100,000.  The  sheds, 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  War  Office,  will  be  kept  in  repair  by 
local  subscriptions,  and  airmen  will  soon 
have  a  very  complete  network  of  stations 
for  petrol  and  supplies. 

The  Minister  of  War  has  used  $80,000  of 
the  funds  subscribed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  chain  of  aviation  stations  between 
Paris  and  Lyons,  Paris  and  Belfort,  and 
Paris  and  Pau.  But,  not  relying  upon  gifts, 
the  French  Cabinet  will  propose,  when 
the  Parliament  convenes  again  on  May  7, 
a  bill  to  increase  the  French  air-fleet.  Tho 
the  nation  has  600  military  aeroplanes,  it  is 
deficient  in  dirigible  balloons  capable  of 
dropping  explosives  on  battleships,  arsenals, 
shipyards,  etc. 

The  Daily  Mail  of  London  has  offered  a 
$50,000  prize  for  a  trans-Atlantic  flight  by 
hydroplane,  and  several  persons  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  compete.  Among 
them  are  Gordon  England,  the  British  air 
man,  Herr  Rumpler,  a  German  inventor, 
the  Bleriots,  and  Colonel  Cody.  Tho  the 
Mail  says  that  experts  believe  that  the  prize 
will  be  won  before  the  end  of  1914,  Ameri- 
can officers  of  the  army  and  navy  regard 
the  competition  as  impracticable,  so  far  as 
the  present  is  concerned. 

Montenegro  Blockaded 

A  blockade  of  the  Montenegrin  seaport, 
Antivari,  was  established  April  5,  when 
eight  European  warships,  representing 
Austria,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France,  formed  in  a  semi-circle  before  the 
harbor.  France  and  Great  Britain  seem  to 


have  acted  reluctantly,  for  their  sympathies 
are  with  Russia,  and  Russia's  with  the  little 
mountain  kingdom  now  subjected  to  coer- 
cion. After  all,  it  is  so  far  a  mere  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  and  sub- 
jects the  Montenegrins  to  no  hardship.  Italy 
takes  part  in  the  blockade,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Queen  Helena  is  a  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Montenegro. 

The  blockade  follows  the  King's  refusal 
to  break  off  his  attempt  to  take  the  Turkish 
fortress  of  Scutari.  Nicholas  asserts  that 
possession  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Zeta 
Valley  is  essential  to  his  people,  and  "Scu- 
tari will  be  my  capital,"  he  declares.  "For 
over  three  centuries  the  Turk*  occupied  the 
best  part  of  those  dominions  which  belonged 
to  our  ancestors.  The  war  has  cost  us  $10,- 
000,000  and  10,000  men;  yet  Austria  tells 
us  tQ  stop  when  the  reward  of  our  sacrifice 
is  at  hand.  We  have  done  our  part  in  liber- 
ating the  Serbs  and  the  Albanians;  but  we, 
too,  desire  life  beyond  our  barren  moun- 
tains." 

A  brigade  of  Austrian  troops  from  Cat- 
taro  was  reported  on  Sunday,  the  6th,  to  be 
maneuvering  near  the  Montenegrin  bound- 
ary. Public  feeling  in  Russia  runs  high,  and 
on  Sunday  a  crowd  of  50,000  persons  ap- 
peared before  the  Anitchkoff  Palace  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  residence  of  the  Dowager 
Empress,  singing  the  national  anthem  and 
displaying  banners  inscribed  "Down  with 
Austria!"  "Scutari  for  the  Montenegrins!" 
etc. 

Peace  Negotiations  in  thfe  Near  East 

Turkey  has  accepted  without  reservations 
the  terms  recommended  by  the  Powers  as  a 
basis  of  peace.  Bulgaria's  answer  to  the 
communication  of  the  Powers  dated  March 
22,  a  reply  in  which  the  other  Balkan  allies 
concur,  is  a  qualified  aceptance  of  media- 
tion. The  Powers  will  try  to  make  sufficient 
concessions  (at  the  expense  of  the  Turks) 
to  secure  immediate  peace,  now  proposing 
that  the  Thracian  frontier  be  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Midia,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
to  Enos,  on  the  iEgean  Sea,  which  would 
give  Bulgaria  both  banks  of  the  river  Ma- 
ritza,  in  accordance  with  her  demands.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  all  financial  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  indemnity,  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  a  technical  commission  to 
meet  in  Paris. 

The  Balkan  allies  insist  upon  the  cession 
of  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  to  themselves; 
Crete  will  be  given  to  Greece;  the  allies 
reiterate  their  proposals  concerning  the  Al- 
banian frontiers,  and  their  demand  for  an 
indemnity,  the  amount  of  which  is  left  to 
further  discussion. 


Insurance  by  the  State 

There  are  two  sorts  of  messages  this  de- 
partment is  particularly  gratified  to  re- 
ceive :  those  from  people  who  agree  with  the 
opinions  herein  exprest;  and  those  who  dis- 
agree with  them.  Both  are  helpful.  When 
we  have  done  a  good  piece  of  work  we 
like  the  encouragement  which  approbation 
brings  with  it;  when  our  views  run  counter 
to  a  reader's,  we  are  delighted  to  have  him 
challenge  them. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  an  interesting 
communication  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Mills,  gen- 
eral agent  at  Bloomington,  111.,  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont, 
endorsing  the  sentiments  exprest  in  our 
article  of  March  27,  headed  "Should  Not 
Be  Commercialized."  Mr.  Mills  says: 

"  'Should  not  be  commercialized' — you  are 
strictly  and  entirely  right.  Glad  to  note 
your  free  and  consistent  remarks. 

"As  you  say,  'life  insurance  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  against  the  effects  of  the  greatest 
human  affliction;  ...  all  the  partici- 
pants are  burden  bearers;  and  therefore, 
the  exploitation  of  the  service  as  a  maker 
of  money  by  capitalists  is  distasteful.' 

"The  writer  agrees  with  you  absolutely 
and  entirely  as  to  the  State  going  into  the 
insurance  business  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring on  its  citizens  a  larger  good. 

"So  long  as  there  is  a  trend  toward  the 
mutualization  idea — and  there  is,  becoming 
stronger  and  more  pronounced  each  year — 
and  with  the  strong  mutual  companies  ex- 
isting, it  surely  looks  as  tho  the  people  are 
being  served  well  and  faithfully,  without 
the  State  trying  to  better  conditions  as  they 
now  exist." 

According  to  our  method  of  reasoning, 
operation  of  the  life  insurance  business  by 
the  State  is  fatally  defective  at  two  points: 
it  fails  to  provide  for  the  services  of  solici- 
tors; and  it  can  never  be  separated  from 
party  politics.  Idealists  prate  about  people 
voluntarily  making  application  for  insur- 
ance, but  those  of  us  who  have  carried  a 
rate  book  know  how  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable is  the  idea.  The  post  office  life  insur- 
ance scheme  of  Great  Britain  has  been  a 
failure  for  a  generation.  The  people  of  Wis- 
consin have  had  the  benefit  of  the  thing  for 
a  year,  and  not  a  sufficient  number  of  them 


have  yet  made  application  to  enable  it  to 
commence  work.  State  life  insurance  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  practicable.  At  any  rate,  not 
until  we  have  become  a  bit  more  civilized. 

A  Harmony  Dinner  and  Its  Results 

Of  late  there  seems  to  have  been  discord 
among  the  liability  insurance  managers; 
not  very  serious,  perhaps,  but  sufficient  to 
spoil  the  music — a  rift  in  the  lute,  as  it 
were. 

Just  why  they  should  make  trouble  for 
themselves  when  so  many  outsiders  are 
doing  that  for  them  is  not  quite  clear. 
Usually,  in  times  of  stress,  kindred  interests 
get  closer  together.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
the  nature  of  insurance  folk  to  segregate 
under  the  pressure  of  a  common  affliction 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  every  man  for 
himself  and  heaven  help  the  hindmost. 

As  a  business,  employers'  liability  insur- 
ance is  experiencing  some  difficulties  just 
now.  It  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  transition.  The 
necessity  for  its  existence  in  its  present 
form  is  evaporating.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  is  systematically  supplanting 
it.  When  properly  completed,  and  this  will 
require  a  few  years  more,  the  change  will 
be  an  improvement.  The  casualty  compan- 
ies, in  an  irregular  sort  of  way,  are  endeav- 
oring to  guide  the  new  dispensation  in  the 
right  direction.  By  irregular  we  mean  only 
that  their  efforts  are  not  coordinated.  They 
could  get  closer  together  on  the  work  than 
they  do.  It  is  good  work;  its  results  will  be 
practicable,  and  that  is  something  that  can- 
not be  said  of  most  of  the  raw  legislative 
schemes  proposed. 

One  evening  last  week  the  president  of 
one  of  the  leading  casualty  companies  of 
New  York  City  had  the  principal  officials 
of  competitive  companies  as  guests  at  what 
is  now  called  a  harmony  dinner,  and  every 
man  present  was  bidden  frankly  to  unbur- 
den his  troubled  soul.  The  invitation  was 
freely  accepted  and  a  good  old-fashioned 
experience  meeting  followed,  during  which 
it  was  found  that  the  causes  of  disagree- 
ment were  neither  many  nor  serious.  Next 
day  came  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  and  Service  Bureau, 
the  business  affair,  and  the  broad  pinions  of 
peace   were  over  all.   Like  the  old   Greeks, 
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each  man  spoke  winged  words.  There  never 
was  so  much  kindness  and  consideration  in 
that  council  chamber  before.  All  are  now 
determined  to  have  harmony  if  they  have 
to  fight  for  it. 

Walker  Bill  Would  Make  3ad  Law 

The  Walker  bill  now  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  is  ideal,  and  that  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  it  should  never  arrive  at  the  dig- 
nity of  being  a  law.  Our  civilization  is  too 
young,  too  commercial  in  its  character,  to 
make  progress  under  it.  There  are  many 
fine  things  if  we  could  do  them  that  would 
be  better  for  us,  but  we  can't  do  them.  We 
are  but  flesh. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Walker  bill 
fire  insurance  would  be  written  in  that  cor- 
rect and  proper  way  understood  only  by 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  or  experience 
of  the  business.  Those  needing  the  protec- 
tion would  make  written  application  for  it 
every  time,  furnishing  correct  and  complete 
information  respecting  all  physical  hazards, 
specific  data  relating  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  property  to  be  insured,  and  such  other 
facts  as  would  enable  the  penetrating  mind 
of  the  recipient  of  the  application  to  locate 
a  budding  incendiary  off-hand.  The  bill  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  recently  discovered 
"arson  trust." 

As  Mr.  M.  F.  Westover,  secretary  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  observes  in  a 
letter  to  Hon.  James  J.  Walker,  chairman 
of  the  Insurance  Committee,  the  bill  evi- 
dently is  intended  to  reach  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals or  small  business  houses  who  burn 
property  for  the  purpose  of  getting  insur- 
ance money;  "but,"  he  adds,  "in  attempting 
to  reach  this  class  the  bill  puts  a  tre- 
mendous penalty  upon  all  honest  people  and 
business  houses  in  the  State,  probably  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  whole."  To  practical 
business  men  interested  in  avoiding  un- 
necessary expense,  Mr.  Westover's  letter 
makes  good  reading,  and  we  will  quote 
briefly  from  it: 

"The  cost  of  making  the  applications  re- 
quired by  the  bill  would  be  many  millions 
of  dollars  a  year,  and  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  make  them 
as  provided.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  result 
would  be  that  very  large  amounts  of  prop- 
erty would  go  uninsured  and  that  the  cost 
of  insuring  property  would  inevitably  be  in- 
creased. This  increase  would  fall  on  the 
honest  property  holder,  who  would  there- 
fore bear  an  unjust  burden." 

Mr.  Westover  asks  a  couple  of  pertinent 
questions : 

"Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  the  bill  will 
accomplish  what  is  intended?  Would  not  the 


man  who  would  burn  property  make  a  false 
application?" 

As  an  illustration  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  measure,  Mr.  Westover  says: . 

"As  a  concrete  illustration  please  note 
what  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  com- 
pany to  do.  As  to  the  reasonable  value  of 
this  property  we  could  only  give  an  approxi- 
mation except  at  inventory  time,  once  a 
year.  It  would  require  great  labor  to  state 
the  amount  of  the  insurance,  names  of  in- 
surers and  policy  numbers  on  a  plant  in- 
sured for  many  millions  of  dollars  as  at 
Schenectady." 

He  says  in  conclusion:  "We  hope  that 
some  way  will  be  found  to  reach  criminals 
without  requiring  the  great  body  of  prop- 
erty holders  to  do  the  impossible,  or  that 
which  is  vastly  expensive  and  difficult." 

If  the  gentlemen  who  conceived  and 
formulated  this  bill  understood  the  work- 
ing side  of  the  fire  insurance  business  and 
its  relations  with  property  owners  they 
would  immediately  perceive  how  imprac- 
ticable, unnecessary  and,  from  the  point  of 
cost,  how  absurd  it  is.  They  forget  that  the 
vast  body — 99  per  cent  is  under  rather  than 
over  the  mark — of  insurants  are  honest; 
and  they  also  overlook  the  fact  that  the  in- 
surance companies  defeat  the  dishonest 
minority  more  times  than  they  are  them- 
selves defeated  when  they  come  to  settle 
with  them. 

Notes 

Hon.  Willard  Done  has  been  reappointed 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  This  action  is  a  deserved  recognition 
of  services  heretofore  rendered  in  that 
office. 

Assemblyman  Willard,  of  Cattaraugus, 
has  introduced  a  valued  policy  bill  in  the 
New  York  Legislature.  This  vicious  form 
of  insurance  legislation  malces  its  appear- 
ance at  every  session. 

Mr.  Ralph  K.  Hubbard,  for  many  years 
comptroller  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life 
Assurance  Society,  which  was  reinsured  in 
the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  three 
years  ago,  has  been  elected  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Toledo  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Mr.  Hubbard's  acknowledged  ability  and 
ripe  experience  will  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Toledo. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies have  incurred  heavy  aggregate  losses 
in  the  storm-swept  Middle  West  under  their 
tornado  and  fire  contracts,  but  as  yet  no 
definite  particulars  are  obtainable.  The 
large  agency  companies  will  be  but  slightly 
affected,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  smaller 
local  companies  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  have  been  hard  hit. 
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Making  Insanity  Pay 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  for 
this  good  phrase.  He  used  it  in  his 
shamelessly  intelligible  comment  upon 
cubist  art.  It  applies  as  well  to  many 
other  things  besides  pragmatic  cubicity. 

Could  a  better  description  of  our 
twentieth  century  civilization  be  put 
into  a  three-word  phrase?  We  are  not 
sure.  The  editors  of  The  Independent 
of  2013  will  be  more  competent  to  judge. 
Pictures  that  look  like  craziness  when 
you  stand  too  near,  sometimes  become 
vulgarly  comprehensible  when  you  get 
far  enough  away.  So  our  present  day 
civilization  may  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  exploitation  of  pro- 
gressive dementia.  We  are  optimistic 
enough  to  admit  the  possibility. 

All  that  we  can  do  now  is  to  call  to 
mind  certain  characteristic  interests  of 
our  current  life  and  try  to  say  quite 
honestly  whether,  so  far  as  one  in  daily 
contact  with  them  can  judge,  they  are 
really  anything  more  than  attempts  to 
make  insanity  pay. 

Would  any  one  take  serious  exception 
to  the  following  as  a  truthful  list  of  the 
great  ''interests"  which  make  up  our 
American  life?  1.  The  ticker;  2,  female 
apparel;  3,  baseball  bulletin;  4,  the 
"movies";  5,  bridge  whist;  6,  turkey 
trotting;  7,  yellow  journal  headlines  and 
"funny"  pages ;  8,  the  prize  fight. 

How  many  of  our  readers  after  due 
reflection  would  dispute  the  proposition 
that  100,000  Americans  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  foregoing  matters,  and 
day  by  day  excited  over  them,  to  every 
10,000  that  are  interested  in  religion  be- 


yond a  perfunctory  church  attendance, 
to  every  5,000  that  are  interested  in  poli- 
ties beyond  a  little  partisan  campaign 
excitement,  to  every  1,000  that  are  in- 
terested in  schools  and  education,  to 
every  100  that  are  interested  in  reason- 
ably good  music  or  good  opera,  to  every 
solitary  individual  who  is  interested  in 
literature  or  science? 

We  would  not  insist  upon  the  arith- 
metical accuracy  of  this  sizing  up  of 
our  esteemed  compatriots  and  fellow 
sovereigns,  but  neither  do  we  doubt  that 
most  of  them  will  joyfully  concede  that 
we  have  not  greatly  misrepresented 
them. 

Half  or  more  of  these  great  "inter- 
ests" have  basis  in  the  legitimate  satis- 
faction of  normal  human  wants.  But 
every  one  of  them  can  become  an  obses- 
sion, and  in  America  every  one  of  them 
is  an  obsession.  Men  and  women  and 
children,  too,  in  multitudes,  in  droves, 
are  "gone"  on  them,  and  this  slang  word, 
so  accurately  descriptive,  is  the  multi- 
tude's own  indictment  of  itself.  Culture 
and  beauty  are  scored,  knowledge  is 
sniffed  at,  obligation  is  forgotten,  work 
is  neglected  in  the  feverish  following  of 
the  "quotation"  or  the  "score"  in  the 
senseless  slavery  to  "mode,"  in  the  sur- 
render to  sensual  pleasure. 

And  why?  Is  this  wretched  folly  and 
madness  the  best  exhibition  we  can  make 
of  ourselves?  Is  the  American  mind  in- 
herently inane,  or  hopelessly  inade- 
quate? Is  it  by  heredity  given  over  to 
drivel?  We  are  not  ready  to  think  so. 
Rather,  we  believe,  the  American  is  sug- 
gestible, easily  excited,  and  credulous. 
He  is  not  feeble-minded ;  on  the  contrar.\ , 
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he  is  perilously  near  insanity,  as  his 
shocking  history  of  lawless  emotional- 
ism, freak  religion-making,  lynching, 
and  homicidal  habit  too  well  proves. 
And  upon  this  suggestibility  and  gulli- 
bility well  organized,  wholly  cold-blooded 
and  unscrupulous  enterprise  plays — for 
profit ! 

Here,  we  suspect,  is  the  true  secret  of 
our  amazing  civilization.  The  trick  of 
making  insanity  pay  has  been  mastered. 
Untold  millions  of  capital  are  invested 
in  it.  Men  of  great  ability  devote  all 
their  talents  to  it.  The  ticker,  the  mode, 
the  bulletin,  the  moving  picture  pervert- 
ed, the  headline,  the  appeal  to  sensual 
appetite.  These  are  the  means,  the  in- 
struments. Back  of  them  is  the  care- 
fully calculated  investment,  the  exactly 
measured  expenditure  of  energy,  time 
and  publicity  work.  The  multitude  re- 
sponds, and  accepts  excitement  in  full 
payment  for  wisdom,  health,  sanity, 
knowledge,  happiness. 

All  in  all,  making  insanity  pay  is 
probably  our  most  characteristic  Ameri- 
can business  enterprise. 

Revision  of  the  Tariff 

Warrant  for  many  of  the  reductions 
made  in  the  pending  Underwood  tariff 
bill  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  our 
foreign  trade,  which  show  that  our  ex- 
ports, which  were  only  $824,000,000  in 
1895,  and  which  crossed  the  billion  mark 
for  the  first  time  in  1896,  were  82,399,- 
995,973  in  1912. 

Manufactured  goods  are  now  a  great 
part  of  these  exports.  We  have  been 
selling  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
to  foreign  buyers  at  the  rate  of  SI, 000,- 
000  a  day.  A  manufacturing  industry 
that  can  sell  its  products  freely  abroad 
in  competition  with  the  similar  products 
of  other  lands  does  not  need  to  have  its 
home  market  protected.  If  .it  can  un- 
dersell foreign  manufacturers  abroad, 
surely  it  can  undersell  them  at  home, 
where  the  foreigner  is  handicapped  by 
ocean  transportation  charges. 

If  an  industry  here  has  been  built  up 
by  means  of  protective  rates  until  it  is 
independent,  selling  largely  abroad,  this 
may  be  used  in  defense  of  the  protective 
policy,  but  the  same  industry's  present 


condition  is  proof  that  protection  is  no 
longer  required.  A  duty  for  which 
there  is  no  legitimate  excuse  tempts  pro- 
ducers to  make  it  a  tax  upon  domestic 
consumers  by  means  of  combination. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  some  indus- 
tries which  have  outgrown  protection 
there  have  been  combination  agree- 
ments, the  effect  of  which  was  that 
American  consumers  were  forced  to  pay 
a  high  ring  price,  while  the  manufac- 
turers were  selling  at  much  lower  prices 
to  buyers  in  foreign  countries. 

President  Garfield  said  he  was  for 
protection  that  led  to  free  trade,  mean- 
ing that  he  desired  such  protection  as 
would  build  up  a  home  industry  until  it 
could  stand  alone,  defying  foreign  com- 
petition, exporting  its  products  and  no 
longer  needing  a  protective  duty.  The 
tin  plate  industry  is  an  example.  It  was 
created  in  this  country  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  tariff  duty.  No 
tin  plate  had  been  made  here.  We  con- 
sumed great  quantities,  and  bought  our 
supplies  from  Wales.  Under  the  shelter 
of  the  duty,  the  industry  here  was  born 
It  grew  rapidly,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  not  only  satisfies  the  American  de- 
mand, but  also  sells  much  tin  plate  in 
foreign  countries.  Its  condition  fur- 
nishes proof  that  it  no  longer  needs 
tariff  defense. 

In  the  Underwood  bill,  the  duty  on  tin 
plate  is  largely  reduced.  Altho,  as 
we  have  said,  a  protective  rate  is  no 
longer  required,  the  product  should  not 
be  put  on  the  free  list  if  the  materials 
used  are  still  to  be  dutiable,  for  such 
legislation  might,  and  probably  would, 
put  the  domestic  manufacturer  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

In  framing  the  bill  several  errors  of 
this  kind  have  been  made.  For  exam- 
ple, a  duty  on  wheat  is  retained,  while 
wheat  flour  and  other  finished  products 
of  which  wheat  is  the  base  are  made 
free.  Beef  is  placed  on  the  free  list,  but 
there  is  to  be  a  duty  on  cattle.  Steel 
rails  are  to  be  free,  with  certain  other 
finished  products  of  steel,  but  there  is 
to  be  a  duty  on  pig  iron.  We  suppose 
that  rails  are  put  on  the  free  list  be- 
cause of  evidence  that  while  a  uniform 
price  has  been  exacted  at  home,  sales  at 
lower  prices  have  been  made  to  foreign 
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buyers.  As  a  rule,  finished  products 
should  not  be  put  on  the  free  list  if  the 
raw  materials  continue  to  be   dutiable. 

Those  parts  of  the  bill  as  to  which 
there  is  sharp  controversy  are  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  raw  wool  and  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  on  sugar,  with  a 
provision  that  all  the  sugar  duty  shall 
be  removed  three  years  hence.  In  the 
public  interest,  the  duty  on  wool  should 
be  repealed.  As  a  protective  device,  it 
has  been  a  failure.  It  has  not  devel- 
oped an  industry  large  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  domestic  demand,  but  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  has  been  decreasing.  By 
the  repeal  of  it,  and  by  an  accompany- 
ing large  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
woolen  goods,  the  cost  of  woolen  cloth- 
ing will  be  reduced  and  thus  the  public 
welfare  will  be  promoted. 

It  is  not  so  clear  that  sugar  should 
be  put  on  the  free  list  now  or  three 
years  hence.  Some  think  that  the  cost 
of  sugar  to  consumers  would  be  sharply 
cut,  and  that  this  would  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  $50,000,000  of  revenue.  It 
appears  to  be  admitted  by  the  leading 
supporters  of  the  bill  that  without  a 
duty  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Louisi- 
ana would  die,  and  that  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  the  West  would  at  least  be 
greatly  depressed.  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage they  now  enjoy.  Already  they 
are  complaining.  It  is  predicted  by 
some  who  are  familiar  with  the  indus- 
try that  the  changes  caused  by  free-list- 
ing this  produce  would  tend  so  to  affect 
the  price  that  consumers  would  perceive 
but  little  gain,  if  any.  The  question  is 
one  that  deserves  careful  consideration 
in  Washington. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  have  not  thus  far  caused  appre- 
hension and  disturbance  in  the  country. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  no  disturbance 
or  general  loss  will  follow  the  enactment 
of  them.  The  revision  of  a  complicated 
tariff  system  like  our  own  should  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  of  a  competent  non- 
partisan commission.  Especially  is  the 
assistance  of  unbiased  experts  needed 
when,  as  at  present,  a  very  long  step  is 
to  be  taken  toward  abandonment  of  a 
policy  which  has  been  in  force  for  half 
a  century. 


The  Seventeenth  Amendment 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are 
coming  easily  of  late.  Because  it  had 
been  nearly  fifty  years  since  a  new 
amendment  had  been  added  we  began  to 
think  it  was  a  very  difficult  process  to 
create  one.  Now  we  find  that  we  can  do 
it  easily  enough  if  we  really  need  one. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  were 
surprised  with  the  amendment  which 
allowed  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
act an  income  tax  law,  and  now,  before 
we  know  it,  the  Seventeenth  Amendment 
is  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures,  allowing  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  popular 
vote.  The  reason  why  we  had  no  amend- 
ments since  1865  was  because  we  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  any.  As  soon  as  the 
people  felt  the  need  of  one  it  came — 
indeed,  two  came  all  at  once. 

This  shows  how  uncalled  for  was  the 
cry  but  a  few  months  ago  for  the  power 
to  override  the  constitution  of  the  sev- 
eral States  whenever  the  decision  of  the 
courts  that  an  act  is  unconstitutional  ex- 
cites criticism.  We  might  as  well  have  no 
constitution  as  have  one  which  can  be 
annulled  piecemeal.  A  constitution  has 
the  merit  and  use  that  it  protects  the 
minority,  and  that  it  prevents  hasty  and 
unconsidered  legislation.  We  shall  prob- 
ably hear  less  for  the  next  decade  or  two 
of  the  danger  that  a  constitution  will 
hamper  the  popular  will.  Little  has  been 
said  in  favor  of  the  power  to  override 
the  Federal  Constitution,  but  if  it  is 
found  easy  to  amend  the  national  Consti- 
tution, it  is  easier  still  to  amend  a  State 
constitution. 

The  new  amendment  we  have  favored. 
It  is  in  the  line  of  absolute  democracy. 
It  trusts  the  people,  even  the  ignorant. 
But  why  have  any  ignorant?  Or  if  we 
must  have  ignorant,  the  intelligent  can, 
if  knowledge  is  power,  direct  and  con- 
trol the  ignorant.  The  one  thing  that 
gives  occasion  for  concern  in  this 
amendment  is,  that  it  appears  to  indi- 
cate a  distrust  in  the  honesty  of  elected 
legislators.  It  raises  the  question  wheth- 
er representative  government  can  be 
trusted  not  to  break  down.  The  people  do 
not  like  it  that  the  election  of  a  Senator, 
as  lately  in  Illinois,  can  be  held  up  month 
after  month,  and  the  election  take  place 
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finally  with  charges  of  bribery,  when  the 
people  could  elect  in  a  day. 

An  American  Pope? 

The  possibility  of  an  American  ascend- 
ing the  chair  of  Peter  is  not  unthink- 
able. It  is  in  the  mind  of  American 
Catholics.  It  may  not  then  be  too  far 
afield  if  we  consider  the  American  Car- 
dinals and  their  papal  attainments. 

Of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  four  are 
American  citizens,  of  whom  two  are 
naturalized — Falconio  and  Farley;  and 
two  natives — Gibbons  and  O'Connell.  We 
may  dismiss  Falconio  with  a  mere  word. 
He  was  naturalized  when  he  was  a  plain 
Franciscan  friar  without  any  prospect 
of  advancement.  Should  he  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  named  to  one  of  the  suburban 
sees  of  Rome  or  to  any  other  important 
see  in  Italy,  he  will  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  House  of  Savoy  under  pain 
of  losing  the  diocesan  revenues,  which  no 
bishop  in  Italy  can  handle  without  the 
authority  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Of  the  other  three,  O'Connell  of  Bos- 
ton is  the  youngest  and  perhaps  the  most 
influential  in  Rome.  In  his  favor  is  a 
tremendous  energy  and  an  untiring 
capacity  for  work.  He  has  completely 
made  over  his  diocese;  not,  however, 
suaviter  in  modo,  altho  fortiter  in  re. 
As  a  result  he  has  stirred  up  much  en- 
mity, especially  among  the  older  clergy, 
whose  revenues  he  split  up  by  creating 
new  parishes  within  the  ancient  paro- 
chial bailiwicks.  To  be  an  autocrat  in 
Boston,  and  that  over  a  body  of  Irish 
clergy,  is  a  fairly  easy  matter.  They  are 
not  rebels.  Such  autocracy  would  be  very 
distasteful  in  Rome. 

Going  over  the  Pontiffs  who  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  the  figures  of  Hilde- 
brand  and  Julian  II  seem  to  us  the  near- 
est to  the  stripe  of  man  that  is  O'Con- 
nell. Julian  perhaps  more  so,  as  his 
greatest  glory  lay  in  wielding  the  shille- 
lagh. At  the  same  time  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  His  Eminence  of  Boston  is  un- 
skilled in  the  smoother  ways  which  gain 
success  in  State  and  Church.  Perhaps  we 
do  a  wrong  to  those  two  pre-Reforma- 
tion  Popes.  Caesar  Borgia  would  furnish 
a  more  congenial  type.  Machiavelli  has 
left  the  rules  of  government  which  "guid- 
ed Caesar.  They  might  answer  for  Bos- 


ton's head.  Sinister  reports  attended  his 
elevation  to  the  mitre,  the  metropolitan- 
ship  and  the  red  hat.  Still,  he  would 
make  a  much  better  Pope  than  most  of 
his  Italian  confreres.  No  doubt  the  youth 
of  O'Connell  will  be  against  him,  for  he 
is  not  much  over  fifty. 

Farley  of  New  York  would  make  a 
good,  peaceable  Pope,  just  such  an  one 
as  would  please  the .  Jesuits,  the  Pre- 
torian  Guard  of  the  Church.  To  govern 
the  diocese  of  New  York  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter, but  so  far  the  Cardinal  has  gone 
along  smoothly  enough.  His  boldest 
deed,  viz.,  the  removal  of  Dr.  Driscoll 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Dunwoodie 
Seminary,  was  made  easy  by  the  quiet 
surrender  of  the  victim. 

As  Pope,  Farley  should  be  called  Pius 
XL  He  would  be  as  amenable  to  the 
policy  of  the  frate  as  were  the  other  two 
Popes  of  that  name,  Pius  IX  and  Pius 
X.  He  would  adorn  the  chair  of  Peter 
with  two  virtues!  not  always  surround- 
ing it,  viz.,  correct  life  and  no  nepotism. 
Farley  is  hardly  in  the  running,  altho, 
like  O'Connell,  he  studied  in  Rome  and 
knows  Italian. 

In  the  popular  mind  stands  first  Car- 
dinal Gibbons.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  worn  the  red  hat  and 
has  been  the  central  figure  in  affairs 
ecclesiastical  and  also  other  sorts.  In  his 
favor  as  a  papal  aspirant  are  his  age 
and  his  well-known  liberalism.  From 
Rome  we  learn  that  the  leading  candi- 
dates are  De  Lai'  and  Rampolla.  The 
former  is  a  mere  routine  drudge,  who 
rose  to  his  present  prominence  without 
any  experience  save  curial.  This  narrow- 
ness makes  him  all  the  more  acceptable 
to  the  powers  that  be  on  the  Tiber.  An 
obstacle  to  De  Lai's  ambition  will  be 
that  he  is  of  the  school  of  the  present 
Pope  and  too  close  to  Del  Val.  As  is 
pretty  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  the  pendulum  swings  the  other 
way  on  the  death  of  a  Pope.  Such  a  turn 
would  mar  the  chances  of  De  Lai,  who, 
however,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
complaisant  sort  of  intriguer.  He  may 
secure  the  prize  because  he  is  considered 
somewhat  harmless.  For  this  reason,  he 
reminds  us  of  Leo  XII. 

The  change  to  more  liberal  views  will 
give  his  chance  to  Rampolla.  Of  course 
it  will  be  always  against  him  that  he 
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once  tried  and  lost.  The  Austrian  veto 
still  hangs  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  his  head.  The  result  may  be  that 
neither  of  the  two  may  have  enough 
votes  to  carry  the  day  and  yet  each 
enough  to  keep  the  other  out.  In  such  a 
crisis  or  in  a  similar,  for  after  all  those 
two  might  be  shelved,  lies  the  hope  of 
Gibbons.  The  liberalism  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Baltimore,  coupled  with  his  age,  would 
show  him  an  excellent  compromise.  His 
seventy-nine  years  are  a  sign  that  he 
can  not  last  very  much  longer  and  would 
before  long  yield  the  place  to  some  other; 
his  liberalism  would  accord  with  the 
swing  away  from  the  reactionism  of 
Pius  X.  If  Pope,  Gibbons  would  not 
cease  to  be  an  American.  He  would  prove 
a  gentle,  altho  firm,  ruler.  The  tiara 
would  be  worn  by  one  who  is  entirely  de- 
tached from  money.  As  priest,  pastor 
vicar-apostolic,  bishop,  archbishop,  and 
as  Cardinal,  Gibbons  never  worshiped 
the  golden  calf.  Again,  he  is  no  nepo- 
tist. As  Pope,  he  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  ask  the  views  of  others  and  that 
frankly,  with  intent  to  profit  from  them. 
He  is  prudent,  perhaps  too  much  so;  but 
at  the  same  time  his  weather  eye  is  ever 
on  the  political  vane.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  massacres,  he  came  out  against 
negro  suffrage  and  so  pleased  the  folks 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Today 
he  opposes  votes  for  women,  whom  he  is 
fond  of  telling  to  stay  at  home  and  look 
after  it. 

Lares  and  Penates  for  females;  Jove 
and  Neptune  for  men. 

Finally  he  has  come  out  against  Home 
Rule  for  the  Filipinos;  this  in  all  like- 
lihood jussu  Superiorum. 

As  Pope,  Gibbons  might  be  more  like 
Pius  VII,  who  had  to  deal  with  Napoleon. 
That  vacillating'  pontiff,  Consalvi  help- 
ing, crawled  out  of  some  desperate  cor- 
ners where  a  stronger  man  would  have 
failed.  Gibbons  is  pretty  good  at  di- 
plomacy. In  the  conclave  in  which  Leo 
XIII  was  elected,  Manning,  it  is  said, 
had  one  vote.  Let  us  hope  that  His  Em- 
inence of  Baltimore  will  do  better  in  the 
forthcoming  one,  which  the  critical  state 
of  the  health  of  Pius  X  seems  to  forfend 
as  soon  at  hand. 

In   conclusion,    there   is   little   chance 


that  an  American  will  be  chosen,  or  any 
other  non-Italian. 

The  sons  of  Sunny  Italy  know  how  to 
hold  a  good  thing.  Such  is  the  Papacy. 
It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact  of  his- 
tory that  in  the  next  conclave  three 
Americans  will  have  the  right  to  sit  and 
vote.  We  pass  over  Falconio,  who  was 
among  us  but  not  of  us. 

Surrounded  by  men  from  the  various 
governments  of  Europe,  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, while  ecclesiastically  in  favor  and 
rightfully  present,  will  still  be  citizens 
of  a  country  whose  form  of  government 
has  been  and  still  is  formally  condemned 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Papal  Sen- 
ate will  see  three  political  traitors  among 
them.  But  what  is  the  Constitution 
among  friends? 

Back  to  the  Jungle 

We  Americans  naturally  take  pride  in 
the  successful  construction  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  but  we  take  still  more  pride 
in  making  the  Canal  Zone  habitable, 
for  this  is  a  greater  triumph  over  natu- 
ral difficulties  than  the  other.  Nobody 
doubted  that  given  money  and  time 
enough,  a  canal  could  be  put  thru,  but  it 
was  very  generally  questioned  whether 
it  was  possible  for  white  men  to  do  hard 
work  and  preserve  health  in  the  tropics. 
The  digging  of  the  ditch  and  the  casting 
of  the  locks  at  Panama  is  after  all  an 
engineering  feat  like  the  excavation  of 
the  subway  and  the  building  of  a  sky- 
scraper in  New  York,  but  to  turn  the 
pesthole  of  the  world  into  a  civilized 
community  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  United  States  can  main- 
tain the  same  standards  of  life  as  at 
home,  this  is  an  achievement  unique  in 
history  and  promises  more  for  the 
future  than  the  Canal  itself. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  to 
be  abandoned  in  a  few  years  and  this 
strip  of  Americanism  allowed  to  lapse 
into  the  wilderness  it  was  four  hundred 
years  before,  when  Balboa  first  forced 
his  way  across  the  Isthmus.  Colonel 
Goethals,  in  his  speech  at  the  Harvard 
Commencement  of  1912,  said:  "God 
never  intended  the  white  man  to  live  in 
the  tropics  or  he  would  have  put  him 
there  in  the  first  place."  Such  medieval 
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language  sounds  strange  coming  from 
a  man  who  has  effected  such  a  trans- 
formation of  natural  conditions.  It  is 
not  above  the  level  of  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  who  decreed  death  to  any  one  at- 
tempting to  dig  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus, on  the  ground  that  it  was  impious 
thus  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Creator. 
We  might  imagine  that  the  bigoted  mon- 
arch thought  the  injunction,  "What  God 
hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asunder," 
applied  to  continents  as  well  as  to  mar- 
ried couples.  Colonel  Goethals,  tho  he 
manifestly  does  not  fear  the  wrath  of 
God  by  severing  the  Isthmus,  yet  appar- 
ently believes  that  the  Almighty  has 
set  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  as  a  perma- 
nent bound  to  the  habitation  of  the 
white  man.  For  our  part,  we  believe  in  a 
God  of  civilization  who  favors  the  town 
rather  than  the  jungle,  and  man  rather 
than  the  beast. 

It  is  also  urged  that  it  would  cost  too 
much  to  maintain  the  sanitation  of  the 
people  living  upon  the  Canal  Zone  after 
the  construction  work  is  over.  Here 
Colonel  Goethals  apparently  comes  into 
conflict  with  Colonel  Gorgas.  According 
to  the  figures  of  the  latter,  the  expense 
of  protecting  a  community  from  tropical 
diseases  is  not  prohibitive.  Four  cents  a 
day  per  person,  we  believe,  is  the  esti- 
mate, leaving  out  the  expense  of  hospital 
treatment  for  those  who  are  sick  or  in- 
jured. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  alleged 
for  the  depopulation  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
such  as  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  the  in- 
sects and  the  wet  weather,  but  obviously 
the  real  motive  is  military  expediency. 
The  Canal  is  being  fortified.  A  garrison 
of  25,000  men  is  to  be  kept  there  if 
Colonel  Goethals  has  his  way.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  defense  will  run  into 
millions.  One  of  the  arguments  for  the 
Canal  was  that  it  would  enable  one  navy 
to  police  both  oceans.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  navy  must  be  doubled  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  Canal,  a  necessary 
link  in  our  chain  of  coast  defenses. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  Canal 
would  be  any  better  protected  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  patrolled  by  sol- 
diers than  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
of  American  towns  and  farms  such  as 
would  grow  up  here  as  naturally  as  a 
village  at  a  crossroads.  This  is  indeed  a 


crossroads  site  unequaled  in  the  world; 
for  all  of  the  traffic  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  by  water  must  pass  thru 
Panama.  And  all  of  the  traffic  between 
North  and  South  America  by  land  must 
pass  thru  Panama.  No  doubt  many  times 
the  present  population  of  60,000  could 
find  support  in  this  commerce  and  make 
homes  along  the  Canal  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  freshwater  harbor  at  Gatun. 
But  all  this  commercial  advantage 
must  be  lost  to  us  because  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  make  the  Canal  a  neutral 
highway,  as  was  formerly  proposed.  It  is 
merely  another  sacrifice  to  Moloch. 

Rebellion  Against  the  Marriage 
Service 

Some  people  seem  to  think  there  is 
something  sacred  about  their  special 
marriage  service,  and  that  it  must  not 
be  disturbed.  Such  are  those  in  England, 
and  some  in  America,  who  are  shocked 
because  a  company  of  Englishwomen 
have  made  a  protest  against  the  archa- 
isms of  the  Anglican  service.  It  is  no 
more  sacred  today  than  it  was  when  a 
change  long  ago  eliminated  the  promise 
of  the  wife  to  be  "buxom"  to  her  hus- 
band at  bed  and  board.  If  marriage  is  a 
sacrament,  or  anything  like  it,  that  sac- 
ramental character  does  not  attach  to 
the  language  by  which  each  party  vows 
to  be  faithful  and  loving  to  the  other. 

These  critics  in  England  have  gone 
beyond  bounds  in  their  fault-finding,  but 
there  is  enough  to  find  fault  with,  par- 
ticularly the  promise  of  the  bride  to 
"obey  and  serve"  her  husband.  No 
woman  had  part  in  drawing  up  that 
formula,  and  yet  many  a  woman  insists 
on  being  married  by  it,  just  because  she 
thinks  it  is  old  and  fashionable  and  pic- 
turesque, altho  she  has  no  intention  of 
being  bound  by  it.  Less  objectionable, 
but  equally  false,  are  the  words  that 
accompany  the  ring,  "with  all  my  world- 
ly goods  I  thee  endow."  In  these  days 
the  impecunious  man  seeks  a  wife  who 
can  rather  endow  him.  She,  not  he, 
brings  the  dot.  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
specify  the  infelicities  and  inequalities 
of  the  English  service,  which  have  led  all 
Churches,  except  those  bound  by  laws  of 
their  own  making,  to  modify  it  or 
change    it    altogether.    We    mention    a 
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single  one,  "Who  giveth  this  woman  to 
be  married  to  this  man?"  a  plain  re- 
minder and  remainder  of  the  days  when 
a  woman  could  be  given  away  by  her 
father  or  her  brothers  as  so  much 
property. 

Dr.  Sun's  Coming  Visit 

While  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  first  pro- 
visional President  of  China,  was  unable 
to  make  the  visit  to  this  country  last 
year  which  he  desired,  he  has  announced, 
in  an  interview  in  Kobe,  Japan,  his  plan 
of  coming  here  during  this  year.  We 
presume  that  the  visit  will  have  relation 
to  his  great  task,  imposed  upon  him  by 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  of  developing 
in  China  an  extensive  railroad  system. 

Another  statement  attributed  to  him 
in  the  same  journal  is  really  startling: 

"I  don't  consider  that  Russia  really 
wants  a  desert  like  Mongolia.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  Russia  is  after  India;  and  I 
don't  think  England  is  strong  enough  to 
restrict  her,  should  the  time  ever  come 
when  she  attempts  to  take  it." 

But  Russia  is  taking  Mongolia,  and 
Mongolia  is  not  all  desert.  Nor  is  Mon- 
golia on  the  shortest  or  easiest  route  to 
India.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  a 
full  understanding  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia,  as  shown  in  the  division 
of  Persia  into  spheres  of  influence,  and 
the  British  pressure  on  Tibet  while 
Russia  puts  her  foot  down  in  Mongolia. 
At  present  China  cannot  prevent  aggres- 
sion by  either  Great  Britain  or  Russia, 
and  both  countries  will  have  to  hasten 
their  plans  before  China  gets  strong 
enough  to  make  resistance. 

The  Garden 

Some  days  ago  the  bluebirds  flew 
northward,  high  up  in  the  thin  and 
frosty  air,  whistling  everywhere  to  the 
farmers  as  they  flew,  "It  is  time  to  make 
garden";  and  the  farmers  looking  up- 
ward, looked  also  downward,  to  see  that 
the  streams  were  rapidly  carrying  the 
snow-banks  off  the  fields  and  into  the 
creeks.  April  taps  on  the  ground,  calling 
on  the  dandelions  to  wake  up,  and  the 
garden  "greens"  to  get  ready  for  the 
housewives.  It  is  time  once  more  to 
strike  the  spade  into  mellowing  soil,  and 


soon  we  shall  be  ready  to  sow  the  early 
peas  and  plant  the  early  potatoes. 

Who  can  think  of  green  corn  on  the 
ear  and  Telephone  peas  and  Swiss  chard 
and  delicious  golden  carrots  without  a 
desire  to  hurry  up  dear  old  Mother 
Nature,  asking  her  to  spare  us  a  few  of 
these  tedious  days,  when  spring  and 
winter  get  badly  mixt.  Once  a  year  we 
come  round  and  round  again  to  that 
strange  novelty  of  emotions  which  are 
wrapt  in  the  word  garden;  the  one  word 
that  constantly  counts  up  in  poems  of 
strawberries  and  tulips,  of  berries  and 
flowers.  The  orchards  full  of  plum  and 
apple  blossoms,  and  the  corn  fields,  and 
the  meadows  full  of  June  hay,  will  come 
by  and  by,  but  just  now  the  whole  world 
is  realized  in  the  little  old-fashioned 
garden. 

Spreading  this  garden  out  to  cover 
acres,  to  be  cultivated  by  horse-power, 
meanwhile  removing  all  the  fences,  this 
has  not  added  to  the  charm.  What  we 
want  is  that  little  enclosure,  not  too  far 
from  the  kitchen,  where  under  mother's 
special  dispensation,  we  grew  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  dining  room.  One  must  not 
forget  the  beauties  of  common  things. 
It  is  true  we  feed  carrots  to  horses,  but 
there  are  few  things  more  beautiful  in 
foliage  than  this  homeful  vegetable.  Its 
leaves  alone  are  invaluable  for  embroi- 
dering platters  of  pansies,  or  embracing 
nasturtiums.  Delicate,  bountiful  above 
ground,  it  is  the  very  gold  of  vegetables 
below,  the  orange  of  the  garden,  cleanser 
of  the  blood,  nourishing  and  delicious. 
One  might  write  with  almost  as  much 
enthusiasm  of  the  delicate  chard,  of  the 
young  onions,  the  crimson  beets,  and 
then  of  the  herbs  that  accompany  the 
wise  cook's  skill. 

The  well-made  garden  never  permits 
the  practical  to  dispense  with  the  beau- 
tiful, nor  in  fact  is  this  possible  any- 
where in  nature.  We  would  never  have 
a  garden  without  nasturtiums,  even  if 
pickles  were  never  heard  of;  and  then 
along  the  border,  where  the  brook  is 
trained  to  trail  the  loosened  leaves,  and 
ship  them  down  to  the  meadow,  there  we 
would  have  the  watercress  and  the  blue- 
eyed  forget-me-not  running  hand  in 
hand. 

We  have  always  held  a  garden  to  be  a 
part  of  the  intellectual  and  educational 
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furnishing  of  a  country  home.  We  need 
a  shop  for  hand  tools,  but  a  garden  for 
hoes  and  spades.  With  about  one-third 
of  the  boys  and  probably  as  many  girls 
the  garden  has  the  advantage,  while  the 
shop,  with  its  chisels  and  planes  and 
saws,  captivates  rather  a  larger  part  of 
the  boys.  Those  who  prefer  the  garden 
inherit  probably  a  fondness  for  Nature, 
including  not  only  the  vegetables  and 
trees,  but  the  butterflies  and  the  bees. 
This  early  taste  is  too  often  worn  out  in 
our  public  schools,  and  with  the  boys  at 
least,  growing  flowers  and  weeding 
onions  gets  to  be  despised. 

Garden  experience  has  this  immense 
advantage,  that  it  cultivates  taste,  leads 
to  experimental  work  and  investigation, 
and  finally  develops  creative  skill.  This 
will  surely  give  the  child  a  wider  view  of 
things  from  that  obtained  where  the 
youngster  is  left  to  himself,  to  grow  his 
own  enthusiasms.  He  should  surely  have 
a  personal  ownership  in  the  garden; 
really  owning  more  or  less  of  the  prod- 
ucts ;  initiating  his  own  plans  and  choos- 
ing his  own  seed. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  why,  but  so  it  is 
that  if  you  give  gardening  over  to  the 
father,  you  will  find  an  abundance  of 
hollyhocks  for  flowers,  and  the  bed  of 
turnips  will  be  well  bordered  with  par- 
snips; but  where  the  mother's  hand  has 
sway  the  pinks  will  have  their  way  abun- 
dantly. There  will  be  mustard  for  greens, 
not  always  crowding  hard  on  dandelions, 
and  there  will  be  green  peas  to  shell,  and 
the  sweet  corn  will  be  dominant.  Turn 
your  garden  over  now  to  the  boy,  and  he 
will  whistle  his  way  where  there  is  little 
weeding  to  do,  and  he  will  show  you 
what  the  hoe  can  do  while  the  boy  stands 
plumb  upright. 

Girls  like  pansies ;  this  is  a  lasting  law 
of  girl  nature,  and  if  you  give  them  a 
directive  hand  anywhere  in  the  garden, 
you  will  find  these  modern  Johnny- jump- 
ups  plentiful.  Let  the  girl  have  a  chance 
to  thrust  tulips  down  into  the  borders, 
and  into  the  strawberry  rows.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  girls  are  natural 
gardeners.  Give  them  half  a  chance,  and 
they  will  combine  the  useful  and  the 
beautiful  to  a  dot.  The  girl  likes  a  talka- 
tive flower  like  the  pansy,  but  the  old 
man  likes  better  the  flower  that  feeds 
the  bees,  and  the  vegetables  that  sug- 


gest comfortable  cows  and  happy  horses. 
However,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  omit, 
whatever  else  is  left  out,  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  yet  the  wonderfully  improved 
nasturtium.  We  rather  dislike  that  word 
improved  in  the  garden;  we  would  like 
to  see  one  of  the  old-style  gardens,  and 
determine  whether  it  really  is  improve- 
ment that  has  gone  on.  This  nasturtium 
is  something  wonderful  even  in  the  flo- 
riferous  world.  Grown  on  the  poorest 
soil,  it  tumbles  into  such  profusion  of 
bloom,  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that 
it  covers  every  inch  of  space  that  it  can 
get,  and  then  it  challenges  you  to  pluck 
as  many  flowers  as  you  please,  defying 
you  to  reduce  the  number,  all  the  spring, 
and  all  the  summer,  and  all  the  autumn 
— that  is  the  nasturtium.  Specially 
wholesome  for  the  sickroom,  delicious  on 
the  dining  table,  never  tiresome  or  tedi- 
ous anywhere,  because  of  its  ozone-emit- 
ting flowers. 

The  editor  expresses  his  weakness  for 
string  beans.  Then  he  would  have  bor- 
dering the  beans  a  few  roots  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grass-pinks.  He  would  not 
have  one  thing  in  the  garden  that  would 
make  him  get  down  on  his  knees,  unless 
it  be  to  thank  God  for  a  garden.  In  the 
right  climate  he  would  have  a  few  hills 
of  muskmelons ;  and  the  sharpest  strokes 
of  his  hoe  should  be  to  eliminate  any 
coarser  flowers,  like  zinnias;  only  in 
their  places  there  should  be  the  magnifi- 
cent sunflowers — plenty  of  them,  enough 
for  the  garden  and  enough  for  the  big 
vase  that  stands  in  the  corner  of  the 
dining  room.  He  would  associate  health 
with  growth,  and  growth  with  health. 

But  the  garden  belongs  to  all;  it  is 
the  school-room  of  the  family;  the  art 
gallery,  where  the  worms  that  plow  and 
the  birds  that  sing  are  equally  at  home. 
Here  the  bees  grow  the  sweets  into 
honey,  and  the  heart  of  daily  care  is 
brightened  by  its  products.  By  all  means 
make  a  garden;  sow  the  seeds  that  blos- 
som into  God's  good  will ;  say  the  prayer 
of  trust  as  Jesus  said  it,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth — and  in  the  earth  also. 

It  reallv  is  spring!  Gardening  has  be- 
gun! and  the  brooks  are  running  thru 
the  soil,  to  gather  up  the  superfluous 
water,  and  carry  it  down  into  the  valley. 
Already  the  strawberries  are  opening 
here  and  there  a  blossom,  and  the  poplar 
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odor  comes  in  from  the  forest  edges. 
Arbutus  and  anemones  entrance  our 
trampings  woodward;  but  we  turn  again 
to  leap  the  brook  homeward,  and  our 
steps  are  hastened  to  find  what  seeds  are 
already  sprouting  in  our  garden. 

A  Living  Wage  for  Women 

"It  is  the  low  wages,  not  enough  to 
live  on,"  says  one  social  reformer,  "that 
makes  young  women  in  shops  and  de- 
partment stores  go  wrong/'  That  is  de- 
nied by  their  employers,  as  repeated  in 
the  Chicago  investigation  of  vice  condi- 
tions. They  declare  that  decent,  self-re- 
specting girls  can  live  on  the  low  wages, 
say  four  or  five  dollars  a  week  for  the 
youngest  ones  living  at  home,  and  eight 
or  ten  dollars  for  those  who  live  by 
themselves.  They  assure  us  that  those 
go  wrong  who  want  to  go  wrong,  who 
are  inclined  that  way,  and  whose  en- 
vironment tempts  them  to  go  astray. 
Which  is  true? 

We  believe  that  both  statements  are 
true.  The  great  majority  of  young 
women  thus  employed  on  scanty  wages 
are  virtuous  and  good.  They  deserve 
great  respect.  Their  pure  nature  revolts 
at  wrong,  and  their  struggle  is  often 
heroic.  They  look  forward  to  honorable 
marriage,  and  they  hold  themselves 
above  coarse  temptation.  But  all  are  not 
such.  Some  are  weak  and  do  not  strongly 
resist  temptation.  They  cannot  on  the 
wages  they  receive  get  the  clothes  or 
the  food  they  want  and  really  need.  They 
too  easily  accept  attentions  and  favors 
from  designing  men  and  they  fall  vic- 
tims. Some  would  yield  even  with  more 
than  the  minimum  wage,  but  want  will 
and  does  make  not  a  few  weaker  ones 
yield  who  would  hold  the  straight  path 
if  not  so  crowded  out  of  it  by  hunger  and 
cold. 

Now,  it  is  these  weaker  ones  that 
ought  to  be  protected  by  a  law  which 
requires  that  there  be  paid  them  a  living 
wage.  By  a  living  wage  is  meant  one 
which  will  allow  a  young  woman  to  rent 
a  small  heated  room  and  pay  for  suffi- 
cient nourishing  food,  purchase  decent 
clothes,  and  have  a  little  over,  not  much, 
for  candy  and  other  pleasures.  If  she  is 
a  child  she  should  be  living  at  home,  pro- 
tected there,  and  will  receive  a  smaller 


wage;  but  as  she  grows  to  be  a  young 
woman,  in  a  multitude  of  cases  wholly 
self-supporting,  she  will  need  and  should 
receive  wages  not  below  a  fixt  level, 
surely  not  less  than  eight  dollars,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  ten.  Certainly  the 
wages  should  be  such  that  want  shall  not 
drive  the  weak-willed  astray. 

But  can  the  stores  and  factories  afford 
to  pay  such  wages?  In  a  large  establish- 
ment this  might  cost  $100,000  or  $200,- 
000  more  a  year;  but  these  establish- 
ments make  a  profit  of  a  million  and 
more  a  year.  It  is  better  to  make  less 
profit  and  save  more  girls  from  ruin. 
They  can  afford  it ;  the  testimony  at  Chi- 
cago proved  it.  We  have  no  fear  for 
them,  for  they  are  quite  as  likely  to 
make  the  increased  wages  an  occasion 
for  enhanced  prices  and  larger  profits. 
The  big  concerns  do  not  need  protection ; 
it  is  the  unprotected,  the  human  beings, 
brave,  suffering,  sometimes  weak,  trust- 
ful, living  hardly  and  much  tempted,  for 
whom  society  and  the  law  should  care. 

We  know  well  enough  that  it  is  men 
that  have  led  astray  the  victims  of  the 
traffic  in  vice.  We  know  it  is  these  men 
who  most  deserve  shame  and  punish- 
ment. We  know  that  in  most  cases  the 
women  who  fall — not  all  of  them — are 
those  who  least  care  to  resist  temptation. 
But  the  law  should  not  allow  them  to  be 
put  into  conditions  of  employment  where 
it  is  made  difficult  for  them  to  resist. 
Such  is  one  reason  for  a  minimum  wage 
law  for  women. 

Politics  Out  of  Place 

Everybody  knows  that  in  diplomacy 
there  should  be  no  politics.  Politics  is 
national;  diplomacy  is  international. 
Other  nations  do  not  change  ministers 
and  ambassadors  whenever  there  is  a 
change  of  cabinet.  The  United  States 
does  this  most  unwisely.  If  a  diplomatic 
agent  makes  good  he  should  be  kept  in 
service  for  the  good  of  the  service.  If  he 
does  poor  service  he  should  be  dropt 
from  service  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
but  not  to  make  a  berth  for  some  one 
who  has  helped  the  new  President  to  get 
his  election. 

Equally  is  this  true  of  administrative 
officers  at  home,  with  few  exceptions. 
We  understand  this  as  to  many  minor 
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positions,  and  President  Taft  wished  to 
extend  the  rule  not  only  to  fourth  class 
post  offices,  but  to  the  position  of  heads 
of  the  larger  offices.  Of  course,  certain 
changes  must  be  made,  notably  that  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  But  why  should 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
who  has  done  his  work  most  admirably, 
be  removed  to  make  room  for  a  man  of 
the  President's  party?  A  dinner  was 
given  last  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of 
Collector  Loeb,  and  Democrats  like 
Mayor  Gay  nor  joined  in  the  highest 
praise  to  the  impartiality  and  efficiency 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office.  But  he  had  to  go  just  the 
same,  because  he  was  a  Republican,  and 
the  office  and  salary  were  wanted  for  a 
Democrat.  Yet  a  Democrat  and  a  Repub- 
lican ought  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  precisely  the  same  way.  There  is 
no  kind  of  reason  why  Mr.  Loeb  should 
be  removed,  except  the  old  reason  of  the 
spoils  of  office.  Mr.  Loeb  in  his  address 
at  the  dinner  said  that  the  position  he 
had  held  as  private  secretary  to  the 
President  was  one  that  gave  unusual 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  knowledge  of 
our  governmental  system  and  its  person- 
nel. He  added: 

I  had  observed  that  the  Collectorship  had 
been  regarded  as  political  leadership,  and 
while  the  Collector  played  politics,  a  part 
of  the  public  played  horse  with  the  rev- 
enue. The  grafters  in  the  service  made  hay 
while  the  sun  shone,  and  the  real  business 
of  the  office  was  carried  on  by  subordinates. 
I  determined  on  a  radical  change — 

And  a  radical  change  he  made.  We  hope 
that  under  a  Democratic  Collector  there 
will  be  no  reversion  to  the  bad  old  way. 
Here  is  the  case  of  a  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  in  Florida,  Joseph  E. 
Lee.  He  was  formerly  State  Senator  and 
handles  $1,000,000  yearly.  He  has  held 
the  office  for  many  years,  and  his  record 
in  Washington  is  blameless.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  and  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  efficiency  or  his 
character.  But  the  Florida  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  long  been  trying  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  now  they  feel  sure 
to  succeed,  for  what  is  the  use  of  being 
Democrats  and  getting  a  Democratic 
President  if  they  can't  get  rid  of  a  negro 
Collector?  It  is  intolerable  that  white 
Democrats  should  be  compelled  to  make 
payments  to  a  colored  man.  So  he  must 


go,  and  probably  will  go,  however  good 
his  record,  and  white  Florida  will  re- 
joice. One  of  these  days  we  shall  learn 
the  alphabet  of  governmental  adminis- 
tration. 

In  Brief 

The  President  of  China,  who  will  be 
formally  re-elected  this  week,  has  his  sons 
educated  in  a  Christian  missionary  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Sun,  the  first  provisional  Presi- 
dent, has  a.  son  now  studying  in  .Berkeley, 
Cal.  Dr.  Sun  reports  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  assuring  cordial  relations  with 
China  in  his  visit  to  Japan,  and  that  the 
new  Japanese  Cabinet  does  not  desire  to  ex- 
ploit China  for  its  own  advantage,  and  that 
a  satisfactory  treaty  between  the  two 
Powers  is  likely  to  be  made. 

A  Cuban  law  forbids  duelling;  and  yet 
two  Cubans  of  high  position  lately  fought 
a  duel  and  were  favored  with  four  seconds 
of  political  and  social  standing,  and  one  of 
the  combatants  was  shot  dead  by  his  more 
skilled  adversary.  The  friends  of  the  dead 
man  say  it  was  murder,  but  one  of  the  sec- 
onds declares  in  a  public  statement  that 
"nothing  could  have  been  more  correct  or 
gentlemanly."  Such  a  duel  ought  to  end  the 
duello  in  Cuba. 

We  are  told  that  forcible  feeding  broke 
the  nose  of  Miss  Emerson,  the  American 
suffraget  convicted  of  crime  and  sent  to  an 
English  prison.  But  if  it  was  broken  it 
must  have  been  because  of  her  resistance. 
It  was  her  own  fault  if  she  broke  the  law; 
her  own  fault  if  she  went  on  the  hunger 
strike,  her  own  fault  if  she  resisted  being 
fed,  and  very  little  sympathy  is  due  to  her. 

It  is  now  eight  times  that  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assassinate  King  Alfonzo 
of  Spain,  and  in  not  one  case  has  he  been 
injured.  He  seems  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 
The  attacks  are  charged  to  anarchists,  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  are  resolved  to  kill 
him  in  revenge  for  his  refusal  to  save  the 
life  of  the  condemned  anarchist  teacher 
Ferrer,  of  Barcelona. 

We  wish  that  all  other  dailies  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  which  announces  that  it  will  dis- 
continue the  color  comic  supplement  to  its 
Sunday  edition,  because  it  believes  it  per- 
nicious to  boys  and  girls,  altho  such  a  sup- 
plement is  supposed  to  have  a  large  circula- 
tion value.  American  "comics"  are  demoral- 
izing to  taste  as  well  as  to  character. 
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Arbitrating  the  Tangled  Water-Rights  Where  the  River  Systems  of  a 

Continent  Come  Together 
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It  was  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  thru 
the  Great  Lakes  the  Jesuit  priests  car- 
ried the  cross  as  the  emblem  of  peace  to 
the  warlike  Indians  who  held  the  heart 
of  the  American  continent  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  civilization  of  Europe  and 
the  East  made  its  way  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  along  this  same  great  water  line, 
and  today  it  is  the  route  along  which 
pours  the  natural  wealth  of  the  great 
Northwest  to  feed  Europe.  It  has  become 
the  busiest,  the  most  utilized  water 
route  in  all  the  world,  with  more  ton- 
nage than  that  combined  of  the  ports  of 
New  York,  London,  Liverpool  and  Ham- 
burg ;  more  people  living  along  its  shores 
than  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea; 
more  people  sailing  on  its  waters  than 
can  be  found  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
thru  the  Suez  Canal.  There  is  a  greater 
and  richer  tributary  country  than  bor- 
ders any  other  like  body  of  water  in  all 
the  world.  This  most  important  water 
route  in  America  is  international;  used 
in  common  by  two  great  nations,  and  it 
has  come  to  be  the  first  cause  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  joint  com- 
mission to  find  judicial  adjustment  for 
old  and  new  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  between 
the  inhabitants  of  each  country  who  live 
along  the  international  boundary.  The 
new  method  and  machinery  provided  by 
such  a  commission  are  apparently  neces- 
sary, because  this  water  boundary  is  the 
most  important  east  and  west  waterway 
on  the  continent;  it  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  regulating  the  freight  charges 
on  the  great  transcontinental  railway 
lines  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary ;  it  is 
the  source  of  the  greatest  waterpower 
in  all  America,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
water  transportation  in  the  world,  ex- 
cepting alone  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  it  is 
the  basin  into  which  is  poured  the  drain- 
age  of  a   large   population   in   the   two 


countries,  and  it  presents  more  complex 
problems  than  any  other  waterway  in 
the  world. 

Had  the  peace  commissioners  who 
drew  the  treaty  of  1782  fixing  the  boun- 
dary between  British  and  American  ter- 
ritory sought  to  split  the  difference  on 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  continent, 
they  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than 
they  did  by  running  a  hit  or  miss  line  to 
the  westward  along  the  only  known  water 
route  east  and  west  and  thru  a  country 
of  which  neither  Englishmen  nor  Ameri- 
cans had  any  knowledge ;  for  it  had  from 
the  earliest  discoveries  down  almost  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  been  known 
as  New  France  on  the  maps  of  North 
America  and  was  peopled  only  by  Indians 
with  a  few  scattered  French  settlements 
and  forts.  It  is  said  that  Ben  Franklin 
was  the  only  member  of  the  peace  com- 
mission who  paid  any  attention  to  an  in- 
ternational boundary  extending  beyond 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  war  had 
been  along  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  confined  to  the 
questions  growing  out  of  that  war.  A 
majority  of  the  peace  commissioners  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  define  an  inter- 
national line  thru  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, until  the  old  printer-philosopher 
Franklin  insisted  that  it  would  be  well 
to  extend  the  line  between  British  and 
American  possessions  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Mississippi  to  avoid  future  differences. 

In  little  more  than  one  hundred  years 
the  whole  Northwest  has  been  settled,  the 
haunts  of  Hiawatha  have  become  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  white  men  and  wom- 
en, and  the  great  international  water  line 
has  become  the  most  popular  excursion 
route  on  the  continent.  More  than  that, 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  boun- 
dary has  become  the  home  of  most  enter- 
prising people,  who  realize  better  than 
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any  one  else  the  value  of  the  water  power, 
the  navigation  and  sanitary  advantages 
of  these  lakes  and  rivers,  and  they  have 
also  become  possessed  of  some  of  the 
richest  agricultural  lands  in  America. 
These  people  are  neighbors  and  friends, 
the  same  as  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  but  they  live  in  different 
national  jurisdictions  which,  under  the 
old  methods  of  diplomacy,  drew  them 
away  from  each  other  by  sending  their 
complaints  in  different  directions  to 
Washington  and  London. 

There  has  been  developed  between  five 
and  six  million  horse  power  in  the  United 
States  from  the  use  of  water,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  is  almost  as  great 
an  amount  of  undeveloped  water  power 
along  our  international  boundary.  Civil 
engineers  estimate  that  a  million  horse 
power  remains  undeveloped  at  one  point 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  between  New  York 
and  Ontario,  and  there  is  a  practically 
undeveloped  field  in  the  Northwest,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
where  topographical  surveys  will  have 
to  be  made  to  determine  the  amount  of 
power  which  can  be  produced  from  the 
use  of  the  thousands  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  great  fountain  head  of  the  great- 
est river  systems  on  the  North  American 
continent  is  in  northern  Minnesota  and 
western  Ontario,  extending  for  100  miles 
north  and  south  of  the  international 
boundary.  In  that  region  there  are  20,000 
lakes  and  they  are  the  reservoirs  that 
supply  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  the  Rainy  River  and 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  St.  Louis 
River,  which  is  the  principal  tributary 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  waters  of  these 
lakes  flow  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
east  thru  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  north  thru  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the 
Winnipeg  River  and  the  Nelson  into 
Hudson  Bay.  This  international  foun- 
tain— for  that  is  what  this  lake  region 
really  is — presents  one  of  the  greatest 
international  problems  we  have  on  the 
continent,  a  problem  not  realized  while 
the  country  along  the  international  boun- 
dary west  of  Lake  Superior  remained 
unsettled.  But  in  the  last  ten  years 
thousands  of  people  have  taken  up  home- 
steads in  northern  Minnesota  and  west- 


ern Ontario,  and  other  thousands  have 
gone  into  the  woods  to  make  timber  and 
get  it  to  the  market,  build  sawmills  and 
paper  mills,  build  towns  and  create  power 
plants  by  the  use  of  the  water. 

If  the  United  States  had  succeeded 
sixty  years  ago  in  establishing  the  in- 
ternational boundary  at  54°  40'  this 
problem  would  have  been  national,  to  be 
controlled  by  the  legislation  of  Congress 
touching  water  rights  and  conservation. 
That  "Fifty-four  forty  or  fight"  was, 
however,  only  a  campaign  cry  which  was 
soon  forgotten  when  we  went  to  war  with 
Mexico,  annexed  Texas,  and  acquired 
California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
other  Western  territory.  We  settled  back 
to  the  old  line  on  the  north,  and  it  has 
been  permanently  fixt  and  marked  as  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  great  fountain  head  of  the 
greatest  river  systems  on  the  continent 
is,  therefore,  international,  and  there  na- 
tional jurisdiction  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  imperial  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain 
to  make  the  laws  of  Congress  ineffective 
even  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  where  the  drainage  is  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  Canada.  The  treaty  of 
1909  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  was  made  to  adjust  some 
of  the  differences  touching  jurisdiction 
along  the  boundary,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  was  created  to 
exercise  this  international  jurisdiction 
and  to  conduct  investigations. 

The  people  along  the  boundary  are  try- 
ing to  develop  this  common  water  power 
to  their  own  advantage  under  authority 
of  their  respective  governments,  and  also 
under  the  restrictions  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments touching  conservation  and  wa- 
ter resources,  and  in  the  past  they  have 
found  their  authority  practically  nulli- 
fied because  this  authority  from  either 
Government  could  not  extend  across  the 
international  boundary.  The  United 
States  could  give  permission  to  develop 
water  power  on  its  side  of  the  line  and 
so  could  Canada  on  the  other,  but  neither 
could  give  such  authority  as  would  bridge 
the  boundary  or  protect  the  people  on 
the  other  side  from  the  diversions  of 
water  made  under  authority  of  one  gov- 
ernment. 

For  instance,  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
drainage  basin,  there  have  been  contro- 
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versies  for  fifteen  years,  with  threats  of 
violence,  because  there  was  no  common 
jurisdiction  and  no  common  tribunal  for 
the  people  to  appeal  to.  The  Canadians 
began  to  develop  water  power  at  the  out- 
let of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  1892. 
They  had  the  authority  of  the  Dominion 
and  provincial  governments  to  construct 
a  dam  in  their  own  territory  in  waters 
that  were  apparently  under  their  sole 
jurisdiction.  But  the  dams  they  con- 
structed raised  the  level  of  that  lake, 
which  is  more  than  100  miles  long,  cov- 
ers 1400  square  miles,  and  extends  into 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  higher  level 
of  the  lake  submerged  several  thousand 
acres  of  farm  lands  in  Minnesota  and 
dispossesed  a  large  number  of  American 
farmers,  who  complained  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  United  States. 

Then  the  United  States  granted  a  right 
to  a  corporation  to  develop  water  power 
at  Koochiching  Falls  in  the  Rainy  River, 
which  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment also  gave  authority  and  the  dam 
was  constructed,  furnishing  power  to  the 
largest  paper  mill  in  the  world  at  Inter- 
national Falls,  Minnesota.  That  dam  held 
back  the  water  and  interfered  with  the 
water  power  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  on 
the  Canadian  side,  and  there  were  com- 
plaints to  the  Dominion  Government  and 
to  Great  Britain.  The  people  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  of  the  Rainy  River  also  com- 
plained that  they  received  no  benefit 
from  the  paper  mill  on  the  American  side 
and  another  mill  was  built  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  by  the  same  company  to  satisfy 
those  demands,  but  the  increased  power 
necessary  for  two  mills  caused  com- 
plaints from  the  navigation  interests 
that  there  was  not  enough  water  in  the 
Rainy  River  below  the  falls  for  their 
steamboats  and  log  rafts.  It  also  caused 
the  fishermen  to  complain,  and  after  util- 
izing all  known  diplomatic  machinery  to 
settle  the  four-cornered  controversy  be- 
tween power  development  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  the  navigation,  agricultural, 
and  fishing  interests,  the  two  govern- 
ments decided  to  refer  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg,  with  200,000 
population,  has  its  municipal  power  plant 
located  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  which  is 


the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
it  has  authority  from  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  water  for  power  to 
light  the  city,  furnish  motive  power  for 
the  street  railways,  etc.,  and  that  city 
has  complained  that  people  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  line  are  holding  back 
waters  which  belong  to  Canada  under  in- 
ternational agreement.  Duluth,  down  on 
Lake  Superior,  is  also  anxious  to  divert 
the  waters  of  the  Birch  Lake  basin  into 
the  Embarrass  and  St.  Louis  rivers  to 
create  power  for  that  city,  and,  claims 
that  this  water  belongs  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  tho  it  is  tributary  to  the 
Rainy  River  on  the  boundary. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  is  about  26,000  square  miles,  di- 
vided almost  equally  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Neither  government 
has  made  topographical  surveys  in  this 


WHERE  THE  COMMISSION'S  PROBLEM  LIES 
The  map  shows  most  of  Minnesota  and  part  of 
Manitoba  and  Ontario.  To  be  strictly  accurate  it 
would  have  to  indicate  20,000  lakes.  From  this  region 
a  man  in  a  canoe  could  p:o  either  to  Hudson  Bay,  the 
Gulf  of  St.    Lawrence,   or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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territory  to  determine  the  natural  eleva- 
tion of  water  levels,  or  the  definite  boun- 
daries between  this  basin  and  other 
drainage  basins.  No  man  can  tell  defi- 
nitely which  of  the  thousands  of  lakes  in 
northern  Minnesota  drain  into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  which  into  other  water 
basins.  The  commission  will  have  to  per- 
form the  work  usually  done  by  the  two 
governments,  make  surveys  and  deter- 
mine the  drainage  area  of  the  lake,  the 
average  run-off  of  the  tributaries,  and  in 
fact  what  are  the  conservation  require- 
ments in  this  region  to  fix  a  level  that 
can  be  maintained  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned. 

In  the  effort  to  conserve  the  health  of 
the  people  along  the  international  boun- 
dary the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of 
1909  agreed  "that  the  waters  herein  de- 
fined as  boundary  waters,  and  waters 
flowing  across  the  boundary,  shall  not  be 
polluted  on  either  side  to  the  injury  of 
health  or  property  on  the  other."  Last 
August  the  two  governments  referred  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  two 
questions:  first,  whether  these  boundary 
waters  are  being  polluted  on  one  side 
of  the  line  to  the  injury  of  health  and 
property  on  the  other  side;  second,  if 
there  is  such  pollution,  how  can  it  be 
remedied? 

There  are  about  7,500,000  people  liv- 
ing in  cities  and  towns  along  the  boun- 
dary waters  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  These  cities  and  towns 
have  used  the  Great  Lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  boundary  and  their  tributary  waters 
for  drainage,  and  their  sewers  empty 
into  these  waters.  They  generally  have 
their  water  supplies  in  these  same  lakes 
and  rivers.  If  such  cities  as  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and  Duluth,  are  pol- 
luting boundary  waters  so  that  the  pollu- 
tion crosses  the  boundary,  they  are  vio- 
lating the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  If 
such  cities  as  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and 
Port  Arthur  on  the  Canadian  side  are 
sending  sewage  pollution  across  the 
boundary  to  the  United  States  they,  too, 
are  violating  the  treaty. There  have  been 
typhoid  epidemics  in  nearly  every  city 
and  town  on  both  sides  of  these  boun- 
dary waters,  and  the  sanitary  experts  as 
well  as  the  people  place  the  blame  for 


these  epidemics  on  the  pollution  of  their 
water  supplies.  Many  of  the  people  also 
believe  that  the  pollution  comes  to  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  boundary.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  has  a  drastic  law 
against  the  pollution  of  these  waters. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  is  considering 
such  a  law.  Some  of  the  states  along  our 
northern  boundary  are  agitating  for  sim- 
ilar laws,  and  national  legislation  on  the 
same  subject  is  also  urged.  The  two  gov- 
ernments have  asked  the  International 
Joint  Commission  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  facts.  Sanitary  experts  es- 
timate that  this  inquiry  will  cost  $50,000 
and  take  at  least  six  months'  time.  It  will 
involve  the  examination  of  sewage  cur- 
rents and  the  taking  of  samples  from 
the  lakes  and  rivers  where  pollution  oc- 
curs. The  commission  is  not  clothed  with 
power  to  compel  any  city  to  change  its 
sewerage  system.  If  it  finds  that  the 
treaty  is  violated  it  can  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  remedies. 

The  commission  last  fall  traveled  up 
and  down  the  Rainy  River,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  international  boundary, 
sailed  up  and  down  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  visited  great  water  power  devel- 
opments which  promise  to  revolutionize 
old  industries  and  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  make  this  region  rival  the  bee- 
hives of  New  England;  heard  the  tales 
told  by  promoters  and  capitalists,  by 
engineers,  drainage  experts  and  conserv- 
ationists representing  the  newer  prog- 
ress, and  by  loggers,  rafters,  fishermen, 
and  Indians,  who  cling  to  the  good  old 
ways,  all  presenting  reasons  why  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  its  tributary  wa- 
ters should  be  maintained  at  a  higher 
level,  or  at  a  lower  level  than  now  exists. 
The  six  commissioners,  trained  in  the 
law,  with  their  engineers  trained  in  the 
art  of  controlling  waters  by  conserva- 
tion, spent  a  week  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  left  the  engineers  there  to 
gather  data  on  water  levels,  on  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  submerged  by 
higher  levels,  and  on  the  diminished 
power  resulting  from  lower  levels.  They 
also  invited  the  conservation  experts  of 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  to  join  the  en- 
gineers in  working  out  a  reasonable  so- 
lution of  the  problem. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Conversation  in  Ireland 

By  Lady  Gregory 

[Lady  Gregory  is  well  known  in  America,  both  personally  and  for  her  literary  work.  She  has 
given  to  the  Abbey  Theater  a  score  of  pleasant  comedies  and  delightful  farces,  and  the  Irish  Play- 
ers (this  season  and  last)  have  acted  some  of  them  before  American  audiences  that  have  responded 
with  hearty  and  wholesome  laughter.  One  of  thi  critics  of  the  latest  of  the  farces,  Coats,  pays  its 
author  the  compliment  of  suggesting  that  she  has  seen  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  rural 
Irishman  than  have  the  more  pretentious  playwrights  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance.  The  opening 
essay  in  Mr.  Yeats's  new  book,  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate,  is  devoted  to  Lady  Gregory's  transla- 
tions from  hero  tales  and  other  Irish  literature,  and  two  volumes  of  her  Folk  History  Plays,  as 
well   as   a   volume   of  Nev>   Comedies,    ha/^    lately  been  issued  by  the  Messrs.    Putnam. — Editor.] 


I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  mention 
some  characteristics  of  the  Irish  coun- 
tryman, and  I  said,  "His  conversation." 
It  was  Oscar  Wilde  who,  lamenting 
some  defect  amongst  us  Irish,  said,  "But 
we  are  the  greatest  talkers  since  the 
Greeks."  I  think  it  is 
the  habit  of  conversa- 
tion that  makes  the 
writing  of  drama 
come  more  easily  to 
us  than  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  look  upon 
reading  as  more  im- 
portant, whereas  our 
people  will  say,  "There 
is  no  man  able  to  read 
books  who  can  tell  a 
story  out  of  the 
mouth,"  or  "There  n 
no  man  that  reads  is 
able  to  keep  any  mem- 
ory at  all."  I  have 
heard  as  great  praise 
of  a  girl,  "She  would 
keep  you  talking  until 
morning,"  and  a  girl 
lamenting  her  dead 
brother  to  me  said, 
"When   we   were    chil-  * 

dren  we  would  be  telling  stories  to  one 
another  when  all  the  world  was  asleep." 
And  one  hears  again  and  again  in  the 
gamut  of  praise,  "He  is  a  very  conversi- 
ble  person,"  or  "You  wouldn't  be  tired 
listening  to  him."  Orators  have  their 
chance  of  learning  their  trade  with  such 
an  audience,  so  that  I  have  been  proud  to 
see  even  at  Westminster  the  House  fill 
when  an  Irish  member  was  beginning  to 
speak.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  subject  is 
an  old  one,  "the  thing  you'd  know  you'd 
like  to  go  on  and  to  hear  more  or  less 
about  it,"  says  Mrs.  Broderick  of  Cloon. 
Even    strife    is    better   than    silence.    Is 


LADY  GREGORY 


fearr  imreas  na  uigenas;  "it  is  better  to 
be  quarreling  than  to  be  lonesome." 

Long  ago  I  spent  some  winters  in 
France,  and  I  saw  something  of  the 
method  of  the  salons.  All  the  party 
would  gather  in  the  evening  round  an 
oval  table,  the  men 
with  cigarettes,  the 
women  with  hands 
folded  on  the  table. 
They  would  begin  the 
talk  on  whatever 
subject  drifted  in,  it 
did  not  much  matter 
what,  one  or  another 
would  take  it  up,  and 
each  got  a  chance.  It 
was  even  expected  that 
each  should  put  some- 
thing into  the  pool;  I 
myself,  a  foreigner, 
was  not  exempt.  It 
was  a  good  training,  I 
think.  I  remembered 
this  when,  many  years 
later,  I  went  to  stay 
in  a  fisherman's  house 
in  an  island  off  the 
Irish  coast.  After  dark 
the  fishers  are  at 
home  and  have  eaten;  the  fire  is 
stirred  and  flickers  on  the  dried  mack- 
erel and  conger  eels  hanging  over  the 
wide  hearth.  The  little  vessel  of  oil, 
squeezed  from  the  codfish,  has  a  fresh 
wick  lighted.  The  men  sit  on  the  floor 
in  a  half  circle,  passing  the  lighted 
pipe  from  one  to  the  other;  the  women 
listen,  tho  still  finding  some  work  with 
yarn  or  wheel,  and  come  over  and  join 
in  when  they  have  something  to  say. 
In  seeing  this,  I  felt  that  I  had  come 
again  into  the  method  of  those  French 
salons.  And  as  to  the  talk  I  have  heard 
under    that    thatched    roof    and    under 
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others  in  Burren  and  Connemara  and 
Kiltartan,  it  holds  its  own  with  the  best, 
being  in  the  likeness  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image,  for  if  the  feet  are  of  clay 
and  of  iron,  the  high  head  is  of  fine  gold. 
The  talk  may  begin  with  the  broken 
harvest  or  the  new  knowledge  that  has 
come  in  with  cooperation.  "The  shop- 
keepers had  the  people  robbed,  and  every 
corner  boy  was  setting  up  a  shop  with 
manures,  and  the  farmers  were  running 
in  one  after  another  like  rabbits  into  a 
hole,  every  one  laying  down  his  money 
on  the  counter.  But  now  they  have 
learned  to  look  into  things  for  them- 
selves, and  to  look  at  the  samples  and 
the  proportion  of  ammonia  and  of  super- 
phosphates. And  is  it  no  education  for 
a  man  to  have  to  stop  and  ask  himself, 
'What  is  ammonia?' "  Or  one  says,  "I 
didn't  join  the  cooperative  society  yet, 
but  I  will  next  year.  I  thought  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  my  while,  so  little  as 
I  want.  And  I  held  out  till  I  saw  the  seed 
potatoes;  but  when  I  saw  them,  that 
were  like  that  grand  seed  we  got 
eighteen  years  ago  and  that's  getting 
worn  out  now,  I  thought  by  some  way 
or  other  I  must  get  hold  of  that.  So  I 
went  to  Mr.  F.  and  asked  him  could  he 
manage  for  me  to  have  some  without 
paying  the  half  crown  entrance,  for  all 
I  wanted  was  a  bag  of  potatoes  and 
three  hundredweight  of  guano;  and  he 
said,  There's  a  committeeman  just 
passing  by/  So  I  spoke  to  him  and  I 
won't  tell  you  who  he  was,  but  he  said, 
'I'm  just  going  to  buy  seed  and  manure 
for  myself  for  cash,  and  I'll  get  what 
you  want  for  you.'  So  I  gave  him  cash 
and  he  got  me  what  I  wanted,  and  sure- 
ly if  I  live  I'll  join  next  year."  Or  Amer- 
ica and  England,  foreign  countries  bo+h, 
tho  America  is  nearer  far,  may  co^ie 
under  discussion.  "There  is  full  and 
plenty  for  evervone  in  America,"  but  all 
do  not  go,  for  there  is  hard  work  there, 
too,  and  there  are  chances  of  ill  luck, 
and,  says  Bartley  Fallon,  "I'm  thinking 
if  I  went  to  America  it's  loner  ago  the 
dav  I'd  be  dead."  And  besides  the  tea  is 
not  so  good,  being  made  with  "water 
brought  into  the  houses  thru  pipes  from 
the  deer  knows  what  distant  place  and 
not  from  the  spring  well  that  you  know," 
and  many  come  home  from  there  out  of 
their  health,  if  there  are  "pavements 
that  would  not  soil  vour  silk  dress."  As 


to  England,  it  is  a  place  without  reli- 
gion; and  an  old  man  who  speaks  with 
authority  because  he  went  to  earn  there 
in  the  hard  times  and  was  "for  five 
quarters  in  a  country  town  called  Man- 
chester," tells  of  its  ways  with  at  least 
as  much  knowledge  as  many  a  traveler 
who  writes  a  book  about  a  country  not 
his  own.  "It  is  the  custom  in  England 
never  to  clean  the^  table  but  once  in  the 
week,  and  that  is  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  on  that  night  all  is  set  out  clean,  and 
all  the  crusts  of  bread  and  bits  of  meat 
and  the  like  are  gathered  together  in  a 
tin  can  and  thrown  out  in  the  street. 
And  women  that  have  no  other  way  of 
living  come  round  there  with  a  bag  that 
would  hold  two  stone  and  they  pick  up 
all  that  is  thrown  out,  and  live  on  it  for 
a  week." 

My  old  pauper,  Michael  Miskell,  in 
The  Workhouse  Ward,  scorns  an  offer  of 
tobacco  made  by  the  friend  who  is  leav- 
ing him  and  says,  "All  I'm  craving  is 
the  talk."  And  it  was  in  a  workhouse  I 
heard  as  spirited  a  discussion  as  to  the 
merits  of  two  poets,  dead  and  gone,  as 
the  French  salons  could  give.  Two  old 
women  had  heard  and  seen,  in  their 
childhood,  these  rival  poets  Raftery  and 
Callinan,  and  one  of  them  said :  "Raftery 
hadn't  a  stim  of  sight  and  he  traveled 
the  whole  nation,  and  he  was  the  best 
poet  that  ever  was  and  the  best  fiddler. 
It  was  always  at  my  father's  house,  op- 
posite the  big  tree,  that  he  used  to  stop 
when  he  was  in  Kilchreest.  I  often  saw 
him,  but  I  didn't  take  much  notice  of 
him  then,  being  a  child;  it  was  after 
that  I  used  to  hear  so  much  about  him. 
Tho  he  was  blind  he  could  serve  himself 
with  his  knife  and  fork  as  well  as  any 
man  with  his  sight.  Callinan  was  noth- 
ing to  him." 

The  other  old  woman,  who  was  from 
Craughwell,  said:  "Callinan  was  a  great 
deal  better  than  him,  and  he  could  make 
songs  in  English  as  well  as  in  Irish. 
Raftery  would  run  from  where  Callinan 
was.  And  he  was  a  nice,  respectable  man 
too,  with  cows  and  sheep,  and  a  kind 
man.  He  would  never  put  anything  that 
wasn't  nice  into  a  poem,  and  he  wouM 
never  run  anyone  down,  but  if  you  wer^ 
the  worst  in  the  world  he'd  make  you  th° 
best  in  it,  and  when  his  wife  lost  her 
washing-beetle  he  made  a  song  of  fifteen 
verses  about  it."  "Well,"  says  the  Kil- 
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chreest  old  woman,  "Raftery  would  run 
people  down.  He  was  someway  bitter; 
and  if  he  had  anything  against  a  person 
he'd  give  him  a  great  lacerating.  But 
there  were  more  for  him  than  for  Cal- 
linan;  some  used  to  say  that  Callinan's 
songs  were  too  long." 

"I  tell  you,"  says  the  other,  "Callinan 
was  a  nice  man  and  a  nice  neighbor. 
Raftery  wasn't  fit  to  put  beside  him. 
Callinan  was  a  man  that  would  go  out 
of  his  own  back  door  and  make  a  poem 
about  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  I 
tell  you,  you  would  stand  in  the  snow  to 
listen  to  Callinan."  And  just  then  an- 
other old  woman,  spending  her  last  years 
in  one  of  those  workhouse  beds,  sud- 
denly sat  up  and  took  her  own  part  in 
the  conversation  by  singing  as  long  as 
her  breath  lasted  one  of  Raftery's  songs. 
This  is  the  English  of  it: 

I  would  wed  courteous  Brigit  without 
coat,  shoe  or  shirt.  Treasure  of  my  heart 
if  it  were  possible  for  me  I  would  fast  for 
you  nine  meals,  without  food,  without 
drink,  without  my  share  of  anything,  with 
desire  for  you  and  me  to  be  together  till 
we  would  settle  our  case.  My  heart  started 
with  trouble  and  I  was  frightened  nine 
times  that  morning  I  heard  you  were  not  to 
be  found.  I  am  in  grief  and  in  sorrow  since 
you  slipped  from  me  across  the  mering'. 
i  would  sooner  be  stretched  by  you  with 
nothing  under  us  only  heather  and  rushes 
than  be  listening  to  the  cuckoos  that  are 
stirring  at  the  break  of  day. 

In  many  a  cottage  home  I  have  heard 
the  talk  turn  after  a  while  to  what  is 
unseen  and  outside  the  world.  For  the 
veil  between  things  visible  and  things 
invisible  has  scarcely  thickened  since 
angels  fought  in  the  air  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead  and  Columcille  joined  in  the 
fight,  or  since  those  yet  earlier  heroic 
ages  when  sons  of  gods  mated  with  the 
daughters  of  men.  There  is  another  com- 
munity very  near;  there  is  some  power 
outside  ourselves,  under  God,  subject  to 
laws  of  its  own,  keeping  the  name  of  the 
Sidhe,  the  dwindled,  defeated  gods,  but 
it  may  be  old  dwellers  in  a  yet  higher 
heaven. 

"Fallen  angels  they  are  said  to  be. 
God  threw  a  third  part  of  them  into  hell 
with  Lucifer,  and  it  was  Michael  that 
interceded  for  the  rest.  And  then  a  third 
part  were  cast  into  the  air,  and  a  third 
in  the  land  and  the  sea.  And  here  they 
are  all  about  us  as  thick  as  grass." 

An  old  man,  one  of  the  talkers,  says: 


"Good  neighbors  make  good  neighbors. 
And  no  woman  minding  a  house  but 
should  put  a  couple  of  potatoes  aside  on 
the  dresser,  for  there  is  no  house  but 
they  will  visit  at  some  time  or  another. 
Myself  I  always  brush  my  little  floor 
clean  of  a  night  before  I  lie  down,  and 
the  night  I'd  do  it  most  would  be  a 
rough  night.  How  do  we  know  what  poor 
soul  might  want  to  come  in?" 

Another  says:  "All  I  ever  saw  myself 
was  one  day  I  was  out  fishing  with  two 
others.  And  we  saw  a  canoe  coming  near 
us  and  we  were  afraid  it  would  take 
away  our  fish.  And  as  we  looked  it 
turned  into  a  three-masted  ship  and  peo- 
ple in  it.  I  could  see  them  well,  dark 
colored  and  dressed  like  sailors.  But  it 
went  away  and  did  us  no  harm." 

"There  was  a  girl  that  had  been  to 
America  and  came  back,"  says  another. 
"And  one  day  she  was  coming  over  from 
Liscannor  in  a  curragh  and  she  looked 
back,  and  there  behind  the  curragh  was 
the  gan-ceann,  the  headless  one.  And  he 
followed  the  boat  all  the  way,  but  she 
said  nothing.  And  a  gold  pin  that  was 
in  her  hat  and  that  she  had  brought 
from  America  fell  out  and  into  the  sea, 
and  then  it  disappeared.  And  her  sister 
was  always  asking  her  where  was  the 
pin  she  brought  from  America,  and  she 
was  afraid  to  say.  But  at  last  she  told 
her,  and  the  sister  said,  'It  is  well  for 
you  it  fell  out,  for  what  was  following 
you  would  never  have  left  you  till  you 
threw  it  a  ring  or  something  made  of 
gold.'  " 

It  is  not  always  they  are  content  with 
trinkets,  for  "there  was  a  smith,  and  a 
man  called  on  him  late  one  evening  and 
asked  him  to  shoe  a  horse  for  him,  and 
so  he  did.  And  then  he  offered  him  pay, 
but  he  would  take  none.  And  the  man 
took  him  out  behind  the  house  and  there 
were  three  hundred  horses  with  riders 
on  them  and  a  hundred  without,  and  he 
said,  'We  want  riders  for  these,'  and 
they  went  on  out  of  sight." 

Such  stories  were  called  superstition 
a  while  ago,  but  now  the  scientific  men 
of  Europe,  especially  of  Paris  and  of 
Italy,  are  with  many  tests  and  with  much 
sifting,  bringing  back  belief  in  the  invisi- 
ble life,  in  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  to 
whom  thru  the  ages  our  people  have 
borne  their  testimony.  Many  of  them  will 
tell  in  these  twilight  talks  how  they  have 
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seen  and  spoken  with  their  dead.   And  too,    unless    the    cat    might    tempt    him 

as  to  our  Lord,  He  is  no  stranger  in  the  away." 

talks,  for  He  "walked  the  whole  of  Ire-  And  surely  sometimes  the  "conversa- 

land  without  shoes  and  barefoot."  And  tion  is  in  Heaven,"  and  it  was  in  a  poor 

whatever  spirits  of  evil  may  enter  into  laborer's  house   I   heard  one  say,   "Our 

other  beasts,  "the  lamb  is  always  inno-  Lord  is  seen  on  the  earth  sometimes,  not 

cent  because   of   Him."   And   as   to   the  often.  He  just  comes  to  put  some  poor 

robin,  that  comes  into  many  an  ancient  person  back  in  the  way.  But  sure  He  is 

story:   "The  little  birdeen  that  has  red  in  every  place.  He  is  here  now,  sitting  in 

under  its  throat,  it  is  the  blood  from  the  a  chair  and  His  hand  like  that,  holding 

Cross  that  is  on  him.  He  is  very  friendly  His   knee,    listening   to   everything   and 

besides  the  other  birds ;  if  you  are  work-  watching  everything.  He  never  went  to 

ing  in  the  garden  he  will  come  and  sit  bed — didn't  you  know  that?  but  sitting 

on  the  handle  of  the  spade  if  you  are  a  in  a  chair  as  I  told  you,  thru  the  night, 

little  while  from  it.  No  one  would  hurt  keeping  a  watch  on  the  people." 

him,  and  he  would  come  into  the  kitchen,  ^ew  York  City. 

Paddy  and  the  Parson 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy 

There  are  many  stories  in  Ireland  illustrating  the  zeal  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  to 
make  converts  from  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  who,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  and  are  stead- 
fast adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  of  these  stories  are  intensely  pathetic,  showing  the 
struggle  of  a  much-tempted  people  to  cling  to  their  old  faith;  others  furnish  amusing  examples  of 
the  deftness  with  which  an  Irishman  can  get  out  of  a  difficulty.  Here  I  have  simply  put  into  rime 
a  story  which   I   heard   as   a  boy   in   Ireland. 

Says  the  Parson  to  Paddy:  "Your  cow  is  a  bad-looking  beast. 

What  makes  her  so  scrawny  and  thin?" 
Replied  Paddy:  "No  wondher!   The  crathur  gets  hardly  a  taste; 

Sure  my  land  here  is  not  worth  a  pin. 
This  place  I  pay  rint  for  is  nothin'  but  mountain  an'  bog, 

An'  the  grass  is  both  scanty  and  poor; 
Ah,  but  if  I  had  only  the  good  grass  to  give  her,  begog, 

She'd  be  as  fat  as  your  own,  I  am  sure." 

Says  the  Parson:  "Well,  Pat,  you  may  send  your  cow  up  to  my  farm, 

And  there  let  her  eat  to  her  fill; 
And  all  that  I'll  ask  for  her  grazing  won't  do  you  much  harm — 

In  fact,  'tis  to  help  you  it  will. 
Just  come  to  my  service  next  Sunday — ah,  don't  be  a  slave 

To  Father  Maguire  and  his  Mass! — 
Come  and  hear  me  expounding  the  Bible;  your  soul  it  may  save, 

And  remember — your  cow's  on  my  grass." 

Well,  up  went  the  cow  to  the  minister's  farm.  And  then 

Came  Sunday  to  puzzle  poor  Pat. 
Oh,  he  went  to  his  usual  Mass  with  the  rest  of  the  men, 

Faith,  he  thought  he'd  be  sure  about  that. 
But  then  as  the  day  wore  along  and  he  thought  of  his  "baste" 

He  didn't  know  just  what  to  do. 
"Arrah,  sure,  his  ould  sermon,"  says  he,  "won't  hurt  me  the  laste" — 

So  he  went  to  the  Parson's  church,  too. 

But  of  Pat's  double-dealing  on  Monday  the  minister  heard, 

And  hastened  to  take  him  to  task. 

"Ah,   Paddy,  you  villian,"   says  he  "you  have  broken  your  word! 

What's  the  meaning  of  this,  may  I  ask?" 
But  Pat  was  demure,  tho  his  eye  gave  a  comical  roll, 

As  he  made  this  remark  with  a  bow: 
"Your  honor,  I  wint  to  my  church  for  the  good  of  my  soul, 

An'  to  yours  for  the  good  of  my  cow!" 


John  H.  Patterson 


A  Defense  of  the  President  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 

By  Frank  Crane,  D.D. 


A  unique  situation  developed  in  the  flood 
situation  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  when  it  became 
known  that  John  H.  Patterson  had  become 
the  acting  head  of  the  stricken  city,  sup- 
planting the  Mayor  and  having  authority 
even  over  the  militia,  who  are  in  charge 
under  martial  law. — New  York  World, 
March  31. 

One  of  the  most  striking  dramas  of 
recent  years  is  J.  M.  Barrie's  Admirable 
Crichton,  in  which  he  depicts  a  modern 
typical  English  family,  with  all  their 
snobbish  feeling  of  caste,  shipwrecked 
upon  an  uninhabited  island,  where  it  is 
soon  discovered  that  the  real  man,  the 
natural,  resourceful  leader,  is  their  serv- 
ant Crichton.  Face  to  face  with  sheer 
necessity  and  Nature's  uncompromising 
dangers,  it  is  he  who  takes  charge  and 
becomes  a  little  autocrat,  until  they  are 
rescued,  and  under  the  false  conventions 
of  society  he  drops  back  into  his  former 
servile  position. 

The  United  States  has  just  witnessed 
a  more  powerful  drama  played  in  actual 
life,  upon  a  vast  scale,  teaching  the  same 
lesson. 

Some  time  ago  the  Government,  anx- 
ious to  make  a  trust-busting  record, 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  convict  John 
H.  Patterson  under  the  Sherman  law, 
and  had  him  sentenced  to  jail. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  trial 
and  verdict.  I  couldn't  do  justice  to  it  in 
print  without  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  postal  authorities.  Patterson  does 
not  complain.  When  the  business  world 
of  Dayton,  including  Patterson's  busi- 
ness opponents,  held  a  mass  meeting  and 
wanted  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
the  court,  it  was  Patterson  who  plead 
with  them  and  induced  them  not  to  do  it. 
That  showed  symptoms  of  a  real  man. 

Now  comes  the  most  widespread  dis- 
aster the  Middle  West  has  ever  known. 
The  city  of  Dayton  is  suddenly  sub- 
merged by  a  flood.  City  government  is 
paralyzed.  Lives  are  in  danger.  It  is  one 
of  those  crises  where  the  artificialities 
of  civilization  are  rudely  brushed  away 
and  men  stand  face  to  face  with  destruc- 
tion. 


At  this  juncture  the  entire  community 
turns  to  one  man.  He  has  no  office  nor 
title.  He  is  not  mayor,  governor  nor  mili- 
tary commander.  He  is  a  man  whom  the 
court  has  declared  to  be  upon  a  level 
with  chicken  thieves  and  porch  climbers. 
But  by  one  common  accord,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  the  city  and  state 
authorities,  the  leading  business  men 
and  the  entire  body  of  the  common  peo- 
ple turn  to  this  man  and  place  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  his  hands. 

He  is  chosen  temporary  king  and  dic- 
tator as  naturally  as  two  and  two  make 
four. 

In  no  conceivable  way  could  it  be  bet- 
ter shown  how  profound  the  confidence 
and  respect  a  whole  state  has  in  its  fore- 
most citizen. 

Patterson,  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
gives  his  entire  manufacturing  -plant 
over  to  the  stricken  people.  The  hungry 
are  fed,  the  sick  are  tended.  He  organ- 
izes the  mob  of  bewildered  citizens  with 
the  skill  of  a  field  marshal.  He  sends  his 
own  daughter  to  nurse  the  sick,  his  own 
son  to  rescue  the  drowning.  He  himself 
is  busy  night  and  day,  untiringly  effi- 
cient. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  openly  declares 
that  the  entire  community  is  under  a 
load  of  obligation  to  John  H.  Patterson. 

When  the  head  of  the  United  States 
army  comes  to  the  field  he  recognizes  the 
rule  of  Patterson  and  cooperates.  Sol- 
diers seize  automobiles  and  put  upon 
them  a  placard  that  they  are  to  be  used 
for  public  service  until  released  by  order 
of  John  H.  Patterson. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  know  the  kind 
of  a  trust  magnate  this  man  Patterson 
is.  He  has  not  taken  his  profits  and  hiked 
to  Europe,  he  has  not  devoted  himself 
to  gathering  bric-a-brac  nor  to  endow- 
ing colleges  and  churches.  He  has  de- 
voted all  his  money  and  energy  to  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  his  work- 
people, and  of  spreading  the  gospel  of 
decent  wages  and  human  treatment  of 
all  work-people. 
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In  what  is  called  "welfare  work,"  that 
is,  humane  consideration  for  operatives, 
Patterson  is  the  one  man  in  America 
who  ranks  with  the  Krupps  of  Essen, 
the  Cadburys  of  Birmingham  and  Sir 
William  Lever  of  Liverpool. 

I  do  not  want  to  criticize  our  courts, 
nor  do  I  want  to  palliate  in  any  wise  the 
crimes  of  corporations,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  an  odd  spectacle  when 
such  a  man  is  marched  to  jail. 

The  court  had  its  say;  it  said,  this 
man  is  a  public  menace,  lock  him  up. 

Nature,  danger,  death  and  primeval 
chaos  have  risen  suddenly  up  and  have 
had  their  say.  And  what  they  say  is  that 
of  all  the  people  this  is  the  one  man  who 
should  not  be  locked  up.  In  such  panic 
moments  the  moral  air  is  cleared.  The 
people  of  that  community  where  Patter- 
son's life  has  been  spent  swept  aside  the 
technicalities  of  the  law,  they  turned  to 
him  as  naturally  as  a  child  to  its  father, 
as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  for  they  knew 
him,  they  believed  in  him  and  into  his 
care  they  committed  themselves  and  all 


they   have.   The   whole   people   have   re- 
versed and  remanded  the  court's  decision. 

It  may  be  said  that  Patterson's  actions 
in  the  floods  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
"crime."  I  somehow  think  they  have  a 
deal  to  do  with  it.  The  sum  total  of  any 
man's  life  has  a  bearing  upon  any  one 
of  his  deeds. 

They  may  put  John  H.  Patterson  in 
jail,  but  if  they  do  the  people  of  Dayton 
will  rebuild  it  as  a  king's  palace,  and  his 
cell  will  be  a  throne  room  where  the  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  will  be  proud  to 
do  homage  to  a  real  man. 

The  silly  attempt  to  cure  the  evils  of 
the  system  under  which  all  modern  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  making  a  scapegoat 
of  one  man  may  please  the  mob  who  have 
the  old  mob-madness  for  the  blood  of  a 
scapegoat;  the  zigzag  lightning  of  the 
law  may  strike  the  old  man  dead;  but 

.     .     .     this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will    plead    like    angels    trumpet-tongued 

against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

New  York  City. 


Should  We  Enjoy  Our  Meals? 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 


[Mr.  Finck,  who  some  twenty-six  years  ago  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  appreciation 
of  personal  beauty  as  a  factor  in  evolution,  has  recently  been  studying  the  function  of  food  flavor 
from  a  hygienic  and  esthetic  standpoint.  In  addition  to  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty  he 
has  published  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  of  musical  biography  and  travel  and  has  served  as  musical 
critic   and  general   editorial  writer   of   the  New    York  Evening   Post  since   1881. — Editor.] 


Many  wonderful  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  but  the  most 
surprising  of  them  all  is  the  discovery 
that  "eating  should  not  be  a  pleasure." 

When  I  read  this  startling  assertion  in 
Good  Housekeeping  I  was  the  more 
amazed — and  amused — because  I  hap- 
pened to  be  busy  reading  the  galley 
proofs  of  my  book,  Food  and  Flavor:  A 
Gastronomic  Guide  to  Health  and  Good 
Living,  which  the  Century  Company  pub- 
lishes tomorrow  (April  18),  and  the  very 
gist  of  which  lies  in  the  assertion,  print- 
ed in  italics,  that  "the  most  important 
problem  now  before  the  American  public 
is  to  learn  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  to  insist  on  having  savory  food 
at  every  meal." 


"Eating  is  to  me  no  more  a  pleasure 
than  breathing,  nor  should  it  be  to  any 
one,"  says  Mr.  Edison.  "Every  woman 
who  cooks  her  husband's  meals  should 
hold  tight  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  part 
of  her  business  to  fix  up  dishes  for  him 
to  give  him  pleasure." 

Here  is  comfort  for  the  thousands  of 
women  who  are  too  indolent  or  too  igno- 
rant to  cook  savory  meals  for  their  hus- 
bands, thus  driving  them  to  clubs  and 
saloons! 

What  are  Mr.  Edison's  reasons  for  dis- 
approving of  the  pleasures  of  the  table? 

They  are  the  same  as  those  which 
prompted  the  father  of  Walter  Scott, 
when  young  Walter  one  day  exprest  his 
enjoyment  of  the  soup,  to  mix  with  it 
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promptly  a  pint  of  water  to  take  the  devil 
out  of  it.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Edison 
holds  that  "food  that  tastes  too  good  is 
dangerous.  It  leads  to  overeating,  and 
overeating  leads  first  to  disease  and  then 
to  premature  death." 

While  gluttony  is  not  nearly  as  com- 
mon a  vice  as  it  used  to  be,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  persons  do  eat  more 
than  is  good  for  them.  What  I  maintain, 
however,  and  demonstrate  in  my  book,  is 
that  at  present  a  much  larger  number 
come  to  grief  because  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently enjoy  their  meals,  and  that  our 
salvation  lies  in  our  becoming  a  nation  of 
gastronomers,  understanding  fully  the 
importance  to  health  and  happiness  of 
raising  only  the  best  foodstuffs,  cooking 
them  in  savory  ways,  and  eating  them 
with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 

Most  of  the  food  placed  before  Amer- 
icans is  either  so  badly  cooked,  or  so 
adulterated  or  denatured  by  the  use  of 
chemical  preservatives  (in  place  of  the 
old-fashioned  appetizing  condiments), 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  enjoyment 
out  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Edison's  demand  that  "food  should  be  to 
the  body  only  what  coal  is  to  the  boiler 
of  a  steam  engine"  is  literally  fulfilled. 
Most  persons  shovel  in  their  victuals 
merely  to  keep  going,  and  then  pass  on  to 
other  things  more  agreeable;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  a  nation  of  dys- 
peptics. Enjoyable  meals  alone  can  cure 
us. 

Denatured  or  badly  cooked  food  is  not 
appetizing,  and  when  food  is  not  appe- 
tizing it  lies  in  the  stomach  like  coal,  the 
result  being  dyspepsia. 

Mr.  Edison's  belief  that  we  should  not 
enjoy  our  food  rests  on  his  misunder- 
standing of  the  significance  of  appetite, 
which  he  differentiates  incorrectly  from 
hunger.  "One  has  hunger  for  bread  and 
appetite  for  whisky,"  he  says,  confusing 
appetite  with  morbid  craving. 

For  a  correct  definition  of  the  word 
appetite  it  is  safer  to  go  to  a  physiologist 
than  to  an  electrician.  The  leading  Euro- 
pean authority  in  physiology,  Professor 
Pavlov  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  thrown  the 
bright  light  of  scientific  experiment  on 
this  subject.  He  demonstrated  in  his 
laboratory  that  the  mere  presence  of  food 
in  a  dog's  stomach — which  in  that  respect 
is  like  a  man's — does  not  suffice  to  cause 


a  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  (without 
which  digestion  cannot  go  on),  but  that 
the  psychic  factor  we  call  appetite — a 
keen  desire  for  food — causes  an  abundant 
flow  of  that  fluid. 

"Appetite  juice"  is  one  of  the  sugges- 
tive names  he  gives  to  the  fluid  which 
digests  food  in  the  stomach.  There  is 
little  or  none  of  it  for  the  unhappy  man 
who  follows  Mr.  Edison's  dangerous  doc- 
trine— the  absent-minded  man  who  eats 
as  unconsciously  as  he  breathes,  who 
pays  no  attention  to  his  food,  who  is  un- 
able to  keep  his  thoughts  from  his  work, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  those  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  big 
cities.  This  inattention  to  the  flavor  of 
food  prepares  the  way  for  digestive  dis- 
turbances with  all  the  various  diseases 
attending  them.  No  medical  treatment 
can  help  such  a  patient;  he  must  reform 
and  try  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  his  meals 
in  order  that  there  may  be  an  abundant 
flow  of  the  digestive  juices  secreted  in 
the  mouth,  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas. 

Professor  Pavlov  especially  bewails  the 
"absolutely  unphysiological  indifference 
toward  eating"  which  is  so  often  found, 
and  he  maintains  that  "in  wider  circles 
of  the  community  a  due  conception  of  the 
importance  of  eating  should  be  dissemi- 
nated. How  often  do  the  people  who  have 
charge  of  the  commissariat  pay  attention 
solely  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food, 
or  place  a  higher  value  on  everything 
else  than  taste." 

Often  it  is  not  only  the  nutritive  value 
of  a  food,  but  its  appearance,  that  is 
rated  higher  than  its  agreeable  flavor, 
which  is  so  valuable  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. Judges  at  county  fairs  excel  in  this 
sort  of  folly.  George  K.  Holmes  contrib- 
uted to  the  Yearbook  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  1904  a  striking  instance 
of  it :  "Altho  it  may  seem  that  it  is  posi- 
tively not  worth  while,  to  say  nothing  of 
money,  to  buy  a  nut  except  to  enjoy  its 
flavor,  yet  to  taste  is  assigned  only  25 
per  cent,  while  50  per  cent  is  given  to  the 
eye,  the  remaining  25  per  cent  going  to 
the  convenience  of  cracking  the  shell." 

It  is  against  this  kind  of  foolishness 
that  some  of  the  guns  in  my  book  are 
trained. 

One  of  the  standing  jokes  in  our  comic 
papers  concerns  the  "hayseed"  who  comes 
to  town  and  buys  a  "gold  brick."  If  the 
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farmers  edited  comic  papers,  they  would 
have  a  standing  joke  about  the  city 
greenhorns  who  buy  their  most  showy 
but  insipid  fruits  and  vegetables,  leaving 
them  the  best  flavored  kinds  if  they  do 
not  happen  to  be  pretty  to  look  at.  Of  this 
"eating  with  the  eyes"  there  is  a  great 
deal;  indeed,  it  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  deceptions  practised  by  canners,  gro- 
cers and  marketmen.  The  consumer  is 
as  much  to  blame  as  the  man  whose  pock- 
etbook  fattens  on  the  buyer's  ignorance. 

A  greenhorn  is  defined  in  the  diction- 
ary as  "a  person  who  is  easily  imposed 
upon."  You  prove  yourself  a  greenhorn 
if  you  go  into  a  grocery  store  and  buy 
glasses  of  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables dyed  in  brilliant  rainbow  hues  such 
as  no  honest  fruit  ever  exhibits.  You 
show  yourself  a  greenhorn  if  you  buy 
cakes  dyed  yellow  with  chemicals  instead 
of  with  nutritious  eggs;  or  a  hundred 
other  things  which  appeal  to  the  eyes  but 
leave  the  palate  unsatisfied. 

It  is  not  only  the  appearance  of  food, 
however,  that  usually  claims  too  much 
attention.  Its  nutritive  value,  also,  has  re- 
ceived more  than  its  share,  as  compared 
with  flavor,  in  which,  I  maintain,  lies  the 
key  to  the  whole  food  problem.  Undoubt- 
edly the  nourishing  property  of  food  is 
of  great  importance;  without  it  we  could 
not  live.  Yet,  as  Luther  Burbank  has 
keenly  remarked,  if  we  eliminate  palata- 
bility  (that  is  flavor)  from  food,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  medicine  "to  be  taken  be- 
cause it  produces  certain  necessary  re- 
sults." Moreover,  a  little  of  this  medicine 
goes  a  great  way.  Horace  Fletcher  lived 
for  years  on  eleven  cents  a  day ;  and  two 
university  professors — Dr.  J.  L.  Hender- 
son, of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Graham  Lusk, 
of  Cornell — have  demonstrated,  independ- 
ently, that  a  dime  a  day  intelligently  ex- 
pended is  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  What  more  we  spend  on  food 
(unless  we  are  greenhorns  buying  for  the 
eyes)  goes  chiefly  for  flavor.  It  is  the 
flavor  that  makes  us  willing  and  eager  to 
pay  more  for  good  butter  than  for  good 
oleomargarine,  for  fresh  chicken  than  for 
cold  storage  fowl,  for  Virginia  or  West- 
phalian  ham  and  Wiltshire  bacon  than 
for  ordinary  ham  and  bacon,  and  so  on 
thruout  the  list  of  foods,  for  there  is  no 
difference  in  nutritive  value  in  any  of 
these  cases. 


This  being  so,  it  seems  passing  strange 
that  while  so  many  good  books  have  been 
written  on  the  nutritive  aspects  of  foods, 
mine  is  the  first  volume  in  any  language 
treating  specially  of  this  same  flavor 
which  is  so  important  to  our  health  be- 
cause of  its  appetizing  qualities.  The  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  fact  that  flavor  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  something  mere- 
ly agreeable,  like  the  fragrance  of  straw- 
berries or  the  vanilla  or  other  flavoring 
extracts  we  put  into  ice  cream. 

President  E.  B.  Tylor,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Anthropological  Association,  declared 
that  "cookery  is  an  art  which  almost 
more  than  any  other  has  civilized  man- 
kind." In  a  chapter  on  "The  Science  of 
Savory  Cooking"  I  have  shown  that  the 
main  object  of  cooking  is  to  develop  the 
countless  flavors  latent  in  good  raw  mate- 
rial, to  combine  them  or  to  add  others 
where  the  material  is  deficient  in  natural 
flavor.  The  French  have  done  more  to 
civilize  mankind  by  their  culinary  art 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Edison  complains  that  women  "do 
not  take  enough  pains  with  their  cook- 
ing." But  why  on  earth  should  they  take 
pains  with  it  if,  as  he  maintains,  "food 
should  be  to  the  body  only  what  coal  is 
to  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine"?  If  it  is 
needless  or  even  dangerous  to  enjoy 
savory  (that  is,  properly  cooked)  food, 
why  not  live  on  plain  oatmeal  and  beans 
year  in  and  out,  abandon  the  science  and 
art  of  cooking,  and  let  civilization  and 
health  go  hang? 

When  Ruskin  wrote  his  Modern 
Painters  he  referred  to  the  indulgence 
of  taste  as  "an  ignoble  source  of  pleas- 
ure." He  lived  to  realize  the  foolishness 
of  this  sneer.  In  one  of  those  amusing 
footnotes  which  he  contributed  to  the 
final  edition  of  that  great  work,  and  in 
which  he  often  assails  his  own  former 
opinions  with  merciless  severity,  he  re- 
fers to  the  "cruelty  and  absurdity"  of 
his  failing  to  appreciate  the  dainties 
provided  by  his  father.  But  his  earlier 
opinion  reflected  a  common  attitude  of 
that  time  toward  the  pleasures  of  the 
table. 

This  attitude  was  a  consequence  of 
the  gluttony  that  had  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  in  England.  Dr.  Johnson 
sneered  at  gluttons,  yet  he  was  one  him- 
self. Boswell  informs  us  that  "when  at 
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table  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moment:  his  looks  seemed 
riveted  to  his  plate;  nor  would  he,  unless 
when  in  very  high  company,  say  one 
word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to 
what  was  said  by  others,  till  he  had  sat- 
isfied his  appetite,  which  was  so  fierce, 
and  indulged  with  such  intenseness,  that, 
while  in  the  act  of  eating,  the  veins  of 
his  forehead  swelled,  and  generally  a 
strong  perspiration  was  visible." 

In  the  pages  of  Samuel  Pepys  I  have 
found  a  record  of  the  following  sample 
repast,  which,  as  he  boasts,  was  pre- 
pared by  his  "own  only  mayde":  "We 
had  a  fracassee  of  rabbits  and  chickens, 
a  leg  of  mutton  boiled,  three  carps  in  a 
dish,  a  great  dish  of  a  side  of  lamb,  a 
dish  of  roasted  pigeons,  a  dish  of  four 
lobsters,  three  tarts,  a  lamprey-pie,  a 
most  rare  pie,  a  dish  of  anchovies,  good 
wine  of  several  sorts,  and  all  things 
mighty  noble."  This  dinner,  he  exclaims, 
joyously,  "was  great."  It  certainly  was. 
Such  gluttony  is  very  rare  today.  It  is 
no  longer  good  form  to  eat  too  much  or 
to  urge  guests  to  take  more  than  they 
want.  I  lunch  in  New  York  restaurants 
about  250  times  a  year  and  have  done  so 
for  more  than  thirty  years;  yet  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  in  all  that  time  a 
single  person  whom  I  could  have  pointed 
at  as  a  glutton.  But  I  have  seen  many 
hundreds  who  undoubtedly  injured  their 
health,  and  shortened  their  lives  by  not 
giving  themselves  time  to  enjoy  what 
they  were  eating. 

"Men  are  animals  and  have  a  right  to 
enjoy  without  reproach  those  pleasures 
of  animal  existence  which  maintain 
health,  strength  and  life  itself,"  wrote 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  some  years 
ago.  The  great  menace  to  health  and 
long  life  is  not  gluttony,  as  Mr.  Edison 
thinks,  but  bolting  and  indifference  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It  is  surely 
preposterous  to  ask  that  these  whole- 
some pleasures  be  taken  away  because 
some  foolish  persons  now  and  then  eat 


too  much.  These  persons  should  be  ad- 
monished that  gluttony  is  a  vice  which 
defeats  its  own  end.  By  eating  less  and 
in  a  more  leisurely  way  much  more 
pleasure  can  be  got  from  one  mouthful 
than  by  bolting  a  whole  plateful. 

A  true  epicure  would  no  more  dull  the 
edge  of  his  appetite  for  future  pleasures 
of  the  table  by  over-indulgence  than  a 
barber  would  think  of  using  his  razor  to 
whittle  kindling  wood.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  make  this  a  nation  of  epicures; 
that  is,  persons  who  select  their  food 
with  fastidious  care,  who  refuse  to  eat 
anything  that  has  no  flavor,  or  a  wrong 
flavor,  and  who  try  to  get  as  much  en- 
joyment as  possible  out  of  a  meal,  be  it 
simple  or  elaborate. 

In  the  second  and  thirteenth  chapters 
of  my  book  I  have  shown  how  we  can 
double,  nay,  quintuple  our  enjoyment  of 
table  pleasures,  thereby  adding  greatly 
to  our  health  and  happiness.  After  de- 
voting years  to  the  intensive  study  of 
gastronomy,  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Brillat- 
Savarin  did  not  exaggerate  when  he 
wrote  that  "the  destiny  of  nations  de- 
pends upon  what  and  how  they  eat." 
Knowing  how  much  better  they  do  some 
of  these  things  in  Europe,  I  made  a  spe- 
cial gastronomic  trip  last  summer  to 
gather  information  at  first  hand  in  the 
market  places,  gardens  and  restaurants 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  England. 
Everywhere  I  discovered  that  the  best- 
flavored  foods  (for  example,  Bresse 
chicken,  Wiltshire  bacon,  Westphalian 
ham)  commanded  the  highest  price,  and 
this  induced  me  to  write  a  long  chapter 
on  the  "Commercial  Value  of  Flavor," 
with  many  concrete  cases  showing  how 
farmers,  vegetable  gardeners,  stockmen 
and  all  who  handle  food  products  can  in- 
crease their  income  and  even  make  big 
fortunes  by  improving  the  flavor  of  food 
products.  There  are  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities, for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 

New  York  City. 


The  Lady  of  the  White  House 


By  Hester  E.  Hosford 


.  [Miss  Hosford  writes  of  the  Wilsons  as  a  friend  of  the  White  House  family,  and  not  as  a 
professional  representative  of  the  press.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  is  the  author  of  a  cam- 
paign life  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  that  she  contributed  to  The  Independent  two  interesting 
sketches  of  the  Wilson  family,  one  on  July  11,  1912,  following  President  Wilson's  nomination,  at 
Baltimore,   and  the  other  November  21,    1912,   following  his  election  to  the  Presidency. — Editor.] 


This  is  a  republic!  Verily,  a  republic! 
Not  quite  twenty-eight  years  ago  a 
young  man  who  had  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  a  woman's  college 
took  his  bride  to  live  in  a  little  cottage 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  On  March  4,  1913, 
he  took  his  wife  to  live  at  the  White 
House,  in  the  nation's  capital.  This  is 
America ! 

The  White  House  has  been  the  home 
of  the  Presidents  since  the  time  of 
John  Adams.  George  Washington  selected 
the  site,  laid  the  corner-stone  in  1792, 
and  with  his  wife  inspected  the  finished 
building  in  1799.  The  building  is  of  Vir- 
ginia free-stone.  After  the  house  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops  in 
1814,  and  only  the  walls  were  left  stand- 


ing, the  restored  exterior  was  painted 
white  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  the  fire. 

In  furnishings  and  equipment  the 
White  House  does  not  lack  anything  es- 
sential for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  head  of  a  great  nation  and  his  fam- 
ily. It  is  a  matter  of  history  of  which 
every  American  may  be  justly  proud 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  provided  a 
home  for  our  President  which  enables 
him  to  uphold  the  social  dignity  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  remodeling  of  the  White 
House,  in  James  Madison's  time,  many 
new  conveniences  and  electric  contriv- 
ances have  been  added  to  the  kitchen, 
several  sets  of  chinaware,  each  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  pieces,  and  a  gilt  state 
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service  for  formal  functions  have  been 
purchased.  The  carpets,  tapestries  and 
draperies  are  of  rare  quality.  There  are 
many  oil  paintings  of  great  historic 
value,  and  a  conservatory  filled  with  mul- 
titudes of  blossoms  and  plants. 

Ex-President  Taft  increased  the  corps 


In  1885,  Mr.  Wilson  led  the  simple, 
quiet  life  of  the  teacher,  unhampered  by 
newspaper  correspondents  or  office  seek- 
ers. At  this  time,  Mrs.  Wilson  looked 
after  the  domestic  affairs  of  their  modest 
cottage,  without  a  thought  of  diplomatic 
receptions  or  official  dinners,  undisturbed 
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of  social  aides  from  six  to  twelve  and 
among  these  gallant  military  gentlemen 
there  are  representatives  of  families  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  history  for 
generations. 

It  is  a  splendid  establishment,  this 
new  home  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

The  first  house  in  which  they  lived  was 
cosy  and  comfortable,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  luxury.  As  they  journeyed  from 
the  romantic  village  of  Ardendale,  N.  C, 
where  they  had  been  spending  their  hon- 
eymoon, to  their  new  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, probably  the  happy  couple  never 
thought  of  the  White  House.  And  yet, 
who  shall  say  that  the  bride  and  groom, 
of  June,  1885,  were  not  every  whit  as 
happy  as  the  President  and  First  Lady 
of  the  Land  of  1913? 


by  photographers,  and  not  annoyed  by 
the  limelight  of  publicity ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  wives  of 
public  men  that  they  must  be  constantly 
dragged  into  print,  frequently  photo- 
graphed, and  usually  misquoted  by  un- 
authorized persons.  No  small  share  of 
such  a  fate  must  come  to  every  First 
Lady  of  the  Land;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  came 
to  Washington  practically  unknown,  and 
without  any  desire  or  inclination  to  dic- 
tate fashions,  change  customs  or  estab- 
lish social  innovations.  To  be  sure,  mod- 
erate changes  of  the  social  regime  are 
introduced  at  the  White  House  in  every 
administration,  reflecting  the  tastes  and 
temperaments  of  the  official  family.  Dur- 
ing the  present  administration,  both  art 
and  music  will  receive  much  attention, 
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because  of  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
her  daughters,  but  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  reform  social  Washington. 
Those  who  know  Mrs.  Wilson  understand 
that  she  is  a  conservative  Southern  wom- 
an, with  simple  tastes,  desiring  to  set  an 
example  of  unostentatious  living  to  the 
women  of  America,  but  without  the 
slightest  inclination  to  dictate  to  others 
how  they  shall  live  or  what  they  shall 
spend,  for  these  things  must  vary  with 
varying  circumstances.  Hence  newspaper 
reports  which  represent  Mrs.  Wilson  as 
laying  down  the  law  in  these  things  are 
simply  misrepresentations.  All  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  new  First  Lady  is 
without  personality,  for  I  have  never 
known  a  woman  who  possessed  in  greater 
degree  mental  and  spiritual  magnetism. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Wilson  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped harmoniously  her  maternal  in- 
stincts, her  domestic  tendencies,  her 
social  inclinations,  and  her  intellectual 
talents.  Thus  has  she  become  an  invalu- 
able complement  to  her  distinguished 
husband;  a  companion,  counselor,  help- 
meet, in  the  truest  sense. 

While  Mrs.  Wilson  never  dictates  what 
other  women  shall  do,  she  is  quite  con- 
scious of  her  influence  and  example.  In 
the  White  House,  I  told  her  of  a  poor 
woman  of  foreign  birth,  who  earns  a 
living  by  washing  other  people's  clothes. 
This  working  woman  had  said  to  me: 
"When  I  go  home  to  get  my  supper  at 
night,  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
President's  wife,  is  not  above  making  a 
cake  or  a  batch  of  corn  muffins,  helps  me 
to  see  true  dignity  in  my  own  work." 


Mrs.  Wilson  finds  herself  in  true  sym- 
pathy with  legislative  reform  which  shall 
secure  improved  conditions  for  working 
women  and  children.  She  has  never  taken 
any  positive  attitude  either  for  or 
against  woman  suffrage,  but  she  does 
believe  in  an  ultimate  higher  destiny  for 
women.  The  women  of  America  may  feel 
that  they  have  in  Mrs.  Wilson  a  friend 
who  will  be  true  to  their  interests. 

Both  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
understand  and  snare  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  people;  and  it  is 
their  desire  that  the  popular  will  shall  be 
truly  interpreted.  When  we  think  of  the 
White  House  we  need  not  have  in  mind 
its  splendid  material  effects,  but  rather 
the  spirit  which  governs  those  who  dwell 
there.  This  article  would  not  be  worth 
printing  if  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  did  not  hold  the  hope  that  the 
present  Executive  in  the  White  House 
and  those  associated  with  him  by  close 
ties  are  to  dedicate  and  consecrate  all 
their  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  socially,  industrially  and  educa- 
tionally, as  well  as  politically. 

The  machinery  of  our  government  is 
so  big  and  its  organization  so  complex, 
that  the  nation's  head  must  be  a  man  of 
unusual  resources,  vigor  and  patriotism, 
in  order  that  any  marked  degree  of  per- 
manent improvement  can  be  made  in  our 
institutions. 

President  Wilson  deserves  a  fair  trial. 
May  he  acquit  himself  in  such  a  manner 
that  future  historians  may  write  a  favor- 
able verdict. 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 


The  Coming  of  Love 

By  Arthur  Wallace  Peach 


Cometh  Love,  a  herald, 

With  sounding,  brazen  horn? 
Love  cometh  like  the  silence 

Beneath  the  feet  of  morn. 


Cometh   Love  at  noon-day, 
Piping  high  and  shrill? 

Love  cometh  like  the  twilight 
To  haunt  of  woodland  rill. 


Cometh  Love  in  purple 
Or  golden  raiment  clad? 

More  like  a  pilgrim  shyly, 
Or  wistful  beggar-lad. 


Cometh  Love,  a  victor, 

His  shield  with  flaming  boss? 
Love  cometh  not  in  armor, 

But  crown  of  thorns  and  cross ! 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  Greek  Genius 

A  most  readable  book  is  that  of  Mr. 
Livingstone  on  The  Greek  Genius.1  The 
writer,  an  Oxford  fellow,  is  a  scholar 
alive  to  his  work  and  insistent  upon  the 
excellence  of  his  field — the  Greek  tongue, 
its  records,  and  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
people,  as  evidenced  by  their  master 
minds  of  the  period  600  to  400  B.  C.  He 
finds  a  foundation  for  his  faith  in  the 
Greek  human  nature  and  love  for  beauty, 
for  truth,  for  freedom  in  thought  and 
expression  of  thought.  The  Greeks  were 
more  sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  its  mani- 
fold forms  than  other  nations  of  their 
or  of  our  times.  Yet  they  were  not  Bun- 
thornes,  nor  did  they  love  the  esthete,  or 
care  for  art  as  art  in  those  early  days. 
To  them  an  essential  of  beauty  was  sim- 
plicity. In  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
they  gave  the  picture  as  it  was,  tender, 
true  to  fact,  impressive,  without  expand- 
ing the  emotional.  That  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  reader,  the  onlooker.  Tho 
they  were  gifted  liars,  they  loved  truth 
as  few  people  have  loved  it.  That  is,  in 
Mr.  Livingstone's  interpretation,  "They 
knew  how  to  look  straight  at  life  and  see 
it  as  in  fact  it  is."  Living  in  age  of  un- 
developed science,  with  more  mysteries 
in  their  surroundings  than  we  are  per- 
mitted to  explore,  they  took  "quite  as 
reasonable  a  view  of  the  world  as  we 
do."  They  had  also  the  true  note  of  free- 
dom. They  left  all  questions  open  for 
discussion,  even  the  question  of  the  "un- 
known god."  Putting  Socrates  to  the 
hemlock  test  was  only  a  mild  exception 
to  this  rule.  They  had  inherited  views  of 
their  gods,  but  being  well  aware  that 
they  were  more  or  less  anthropomorphic, 
they  added  freely  to  the  inheritance, 
adapted  the  divine  to  their  own  condi- 
tion and  circumstances,  multiplied  the 
invisible  inhabitants  of  earth,  air  and 
water  to  suit  themselves.  They  had  no 
Bible  to   say   "Thou   shalt"   and   "Thou 

xThe  Greek  Genius.   By  R.   W.   Livingstone.   Oxford : 
The  Clarendon   Press.   6  shillings. 


shalt  not."  The  responses  at  Delphi  and 
Olympus  were  inconsistent  with  one  an- 
other, and  neither  was  altogether  inhib- 
itory, so  the  Greek  mind  was  free  to 
roam  about  within  the  confines  of  a 
large  area  of  guesswork.  The  gods  them- 
selves had  their  human  infirmities.  If  a 
Greek  loved  wine  only  too  well,  it  was 
the  god  Bacchus  who  led  the  procession. 
If  he  loved  in  his  own  way,  was  not  Venus 
to  blame?  Did  not  Mercury  steal?  Was 
Jupiter  altogether  impeccable?  Thus  the 
Greek  built  into  his  daily  life  his  own 
interpretation  of  restraints.  "The  Jew 
submitted  to  tradition;  the  Greek  trust- 
ed to  himself  and  his  reason."  And  he 
built  so  well  that  he  supplied  the  Chris- 
tian Church  with  much  that  was  good 
and  much  that  was  bad  in  the  way  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  the  world 
with  ideals  in  art,  architecture,  poetry 
and  historical  narrative,  in  philosophy, 
in  government.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
author's  ideas,  stated  briefly.  His  argu- 
ment is  ingenious;  his  illustrations  apt 
and  full.  To  the  Greek  love  for  beauty, 
truth,  freedom,  he  adds  directness  of 
humanism,  essential  sanity  and  many- 
sidedness.  Occasionally  a  modern  touch 
enlivens  his  illustrations.  "Consider,"  he 
says, 

the  casual,  unpremeditated  expression  of 
the  Greeks  and  see  how  an  unconscious 
grace  informs  them.  No  doubt  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's emotions  when  he  saw  New  York 
after  his  travels  round  the  globe  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Xenophon's  soldiery 
when  after  their  wanderings  in  Anatolia 
they  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  sea;  yet 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween their  respective  exclamations,  "Say, 
boys,  that's  bully,"  and  "Thalatta!  Thalat- 
ta!" 

A  less  readable  book,  but  of  quite  as 
much  value  to  the  student  of  Greek 
poetry,  is  that  by  John  Williams  White, 
now  for  a  long  time  professor  of  Greek 
at  Harvard,  and  everywhere  honored  as 
one  of  the  devoted  scholars,  after  the 
German  fashion,  in  that  ancient  and 
much  abused  tongue.  The  Verse  of  Greek 
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Comedy-  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
student  who  feels  that  the  metrical 
structure  of  Greek  poetry  had  a  closer 
connection  with  song  and  dance  than  has 
the  metrical  structure  of  modern  melic 
and  dramatic  verse.  The  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, for  instance,  was  written  not 
for  the  actor  alone,  but  for  the  lutist 
and  dancing  master,  for  the  strolling 
minstrel  and  the  festal  bard.  The  music 
of  it  is  lost,  but  the  vocal  training  for 
the  singer  and  the  actor,  in  every  line  of 
his  art,  is  to  be  recovered  only  in  the 
careful  study  of  prosody.  Professor 
White  takes  up  the  study  of  those  trou- 
blesome feet — the  iambic,  trochaic,  cho- 
riambic,  logaoedic,  etc.,  as  if  he  keenly 
felt  the  joy  of  the  light  hearted  people 
dwelling  around  the  JEgean  Sea  and  beat 
the  march  with  them,  when  they  walked 
in  procession,  with  the  thyrsus  of  Bac- 
chus, or  the  dove  of  Venus,  or  the  em- 
blem of  some  more  sober  god  at  the  head 
of  the  line.  He  is  ready  to  show  how  they 
sang,  danced,  fingered  the  harp,  kept 
step  to  the  war  drum.  To  the  student  of 
manners  and  ceremonial  his  pages  are 
more  interesting  than  they  look.  We  in 
America  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when 
every  young  poet  is  giving  attention  to 
his  artistic  forms,  when  he  "manifests 
special  disposition  to  vary  his  rhythms 
by  means  of  abnormal  forms."  He  should 
know  that  he  is  really  on  the  alert  for 
some  of  the  prosodiac-enoplic  abnormal- 
ities of  the  poet  Bacchylides  when  he 
thinks  he  is  only  following  in  Walt 
Whitman's  footsteps. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  trace  an 
author's  bias  to  its  origins,  to  track  out 
a  quotation,  to  run  a  good  story  down  to 
its  earliest  burrow,  and  Plutarch  has 
given  many  a  lover  of  great  men  a 
choice  run  at  the  game.  Tho  with  a  little 
of  the  tang  of  the  classroom  in  his  other- 
wise admirable  rendering  of  Plutarch's 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades,3  Professor  Perrin 
is  an  engaging  guide  in  Greek  history, 
connecting  two  great  men  of  Athens 
with  a  vital  period  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  tracing  Plutarch's  gossipy  nar- 
rative to  its  various  sources. 

The     "Universality     and     Permanent 

2The  Verse  of  Greek  Comedy.  By  John  Williams 
White.  New  York:   The  Macmillan   Co.   $4. 

^Plutarch's  Nicias  and  Alcibiades.  Newly  translated 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Bernadotte  Perrin. 
New  York :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $2. 


Power  of  Greek  Literature"  is  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  ten  lectures  delivered  at 
Columbia  University  in  1911  by  as  many 
able  lecturers  called  in  from  various 
quarters.4  The  keynote  is  set  in  the  first 
lecture,  by  Professor  Shorey,  of  Chicago, 
when  he  says: 

The  world  of  scholarship  is  large  enough 
to  maintain  every  type  of  specialist.  But  the 
student  of  human  letters  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  specialist's  distorted  per- 
spective. 

Here  is  a  note  which  brings  us  back 
to  Homer,  away  from  the  "perfected 
harmonies  of  the  hexameter"  and  their 
"embryonic  evolution."  In  this  spirit  we 
have  Homer's  simplicity,  variety  and 
perfect  naturalness  well  elucidated  by 
Professor  Shorey;  epic  poetry  rather 
flowerily  characterized  by  Professor 
Smyth,  of  Harvard;  lyric  poetry  in  its 
well  preserved  works  and  its  beautiful 
fragments  happily  summarized  by  Pro- 
fessor Perry,  of  Columbia;  and  tragedy 
fittingly  illustrated  by  Professor  Wheel- 
er, whose  account  of  the  three  masters — 
^Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripedes — is 
a  fine  study  of  the  "sublime  imagina- 
tion" of  the  first,  that  "lifts  him  to  a 
region  where  the  great  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse seem  to  be  close  about  him";  of 
the  "good  sense"  of  Sophocles,  "a  man 
of  the  world" ;  and  of  Euripides,  "proph- 
et of  a  new  era." 

A  well  stored  mind,  whose  fancy  plays 
chastely  and  sweetly  in  English,  Latin 
and  modern  Greek  verse,  was  that  of 
Mortimer  Lamson  Earle,5  whose  death  in 
1905  removed  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
ripe  scholars  one  of  the  best.  His  friends, 
with  perhaps  too  kindly  a  gloss  on  the 
lines  of  his  life  as  an  intellectual  man, 
have  brought  together  and  published  his 
fragmentary  work,  which  had  to  do  main- 
ly with  philological  comment  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  fragments 
make  a  most  respectable  showing  for 
what  our  students  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages could  do,  if  the  American  spirit 
allowed  them  to  turn  oftener  to  textual 
criticism  of  the  continental  order  and 
fervor.  One  might  speak  of  the  textual 
and  interpretative  criticism  as  sometimes 

*Greek  Literature.  Lectures  delivered  at  Columbia 
University.  New  York :  Columbia  University  Press 
(Lemcke  &   Buechner,   agents).   $2. 

^Classical  Paper  of  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle.  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press  (Lemcke  &  Buech- 
ner,  agents).    $3. 
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too  much  in  the  nature  of  guesswork,  in- 
adequately supported  by  convincing  rea- 
soning. The  notes  on  Euripides,  for  in- 
stance, and  certain  proposed  emendations 
of  approved  texts,  would  suggest  such  a 
view,  if  the  notes  were  intended  to  be 
more  than  hints.  The  emendations  are 
certainly  bold,  and  follow  lines  of  indi- 
vidual taste  rather  than  of  judicial  de- 
tachment. The  American  touch  is  light; 
the  German,  an  exhaustive  draft  at  the 
lips  that  are  never  withdrawn  from  the 
bung.  In  the  fragments  of  work  by  Pro- 
fessor Earle,  a  rare  scholarship  and  a 
fine  sense  for  poetry  are  everywhere  in 
evidence. 

The  Lyric  South 

A  Southern  woman  who  remembered  the 
ante-bellum  days  once  told  the  reviewer 
that  she  had  heard  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
say  to  a  little  girl  as  he  was  about  to  escort 
her  home  from  a  party  one  dark  summer 
evening:  "We  shall  need  no  other  light  than 
that  shed  by  the  stars  which  shine  in  your 
eyes."  This  is  in  precisely  the  same  vein 
as  Pinckney's  poem,  The  Serenade,  which 
is  included  in  Mr.  Walter  Neale's  Master- 
pieces of  the  Southern  Poets  (Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company),  beginning: 

Look    out    upon    the    stars,    my    love, 
And  shame  them  with  your  eyes. 

Alas,  the  old  cavalier  days  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  a  certain  courtliness  of  compli- 
ment which  gave  aristocratic  distinction  to 
its  slender  and  exotic  art,  has  disappeared 
from  Southern  poetry.  And  yet  some  per- 
sistence of  the  manner  and  of  the  mood  is 
still  to  be  noted  in  the  fanciful  and  senti- 
mental exuberance,  even  excess,  which 
marks  the  expression  of  the  later  Southern 
poet  whether  he  is  writing  of  nature  or  of 
God,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Lanier,  of  both. 
That  poet's  inspiration,  which  is  really 
aspiration,  and  which  rises  in  iridescent 
mist  from  his  marshes,  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  graceful  muse  of 
Pinckney,  as  Crashaw's  stream  of  Catholic 
incense  bears  to  Carew's  strings  of  coral 
and  pearl.  Of  Father  Tabb  it  may  be 
said  that  he  is  the  Herrick  of  Southern 
poetry,  in  that  fineness  of  form  and  epi- 
grammatic concision  of  statements  fix  even 
his  frailest  fancies,  while  an  ill-disguised 
background  of  moral  gravity  and  of  human 
tenderness  makes  many  a  word  lightly 
spoken,  many  an  image  gaily  projected, 
awaken  some  inexplicable  response  in  the 
heart  itself.  Then,  for  a  third  poet  to  sup- 
port our  suggested  parallel  which  would 
connect  the  poetry  of  the  South  with  that 
of  England   in   the   seventeenth   century   in 


its  development,  we  may  mention  Julia 
Neely  Finch,  whose  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful meditation  on  The  Unborn  is  indeed 
a  "masterpiece."  In  it  the  writer  shows 
no  small  share  of  Donne's  power  of  spirit- 
ualizing the  processes  of  the  flesh,  of  pene- 
trating the  physical  world  with  a  metaphy- 
sical emotion,  thru  the  very  audacity  of  a 
series  of  conceits  which  deep  personal  feel- 
ing and  admirable  artistic  restraint  render 
in  the  highest  degree  natural  and  nobly 
imaginative. 

For  the  rest,  the  collection  (if  we  ex- 
pect the  poems  of  Poe,  who  is  only  half  a 
Southern  poet)  contains  little  that  is  of 
especial  note.  Most  of  such  success  as  has 
been  achieved  lies  on  the  lower  levels  of 
inspiration  where  the  personal  or  local  ele- 
ment frankly  predominates.  The  attempt  to 
attain  a  wider  universality  has  usually  led 
the  Southern  poet  into  rhetorical  displays 
and  into  dreary  didacticism.  Perhaps  for 
the  general  reader  the  most  interesting  dis- 
covery afforded  by  the  book  will  be  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  pretty  poem 
in  the  artificial  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  "Lovely  Peggy,"  and  that  this 
was  the  original  for  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
"Concerning  Thalia,"  in  Janice  Meredith. 

Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  frightened  in 
our  youth  by  that  bogie  man  of  orthodox 
economics,  the  necessary  centralization  of 
production  and  the  impending  doom  of  all 
small-scale  industry  even  in  agriculture, 
may  take  heart  from  Prince  Kropotkin's 
practical  little  tract,  now  appearing  in  a 
revised  edition  fourteen  years  after  its  first 
publication  {Fields,  Factories  and  Work- 
shops; Putnam,  75  cents).  The  author 
bases  his  conclusions,  not  upon  abstract 
theory  or  personal  impressions,  but  upon 
official  statistics  and  the  reports  of  actual 
experiments  in  intensive  agriculture  and 
handicraft  revivals.  He  finds,  for  instance, 
that  24  per  cent  of  the  industrial  workers 
of  England  are  working  in  workshops 
having  less  than  eight'  to  ten  workers  per 
establishment.  The  reaction  from  excessive 
specialization  is  in  full  swing  everywhere 
in  industrial  countries.  Attention  is  being 
turned  from  production  for  foreign  mar- 
kets to  production  for  local  use,  as  one 
country  after  another  becomes  a  producer 
of  manufactures.  Even  China,  according  to 
the  author,  "will  never  be  a  serious  cus- 
tomer to  Europe:  she  can  produce  much 
cheaper  at  home;  and  when  she  begins  to 
feel  a  need  for  goods  of  European  patterns, 
she  will  produce  them  herself."  Kropotkin 
believes  that  "the  true  consumers  of  the 
produce  of  our  factories  must  be  our  own 
population,"  and  that  only   the   poverty  of 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people  keeps  them 
from  being  in  a  position  to  afford  a  market 
for  the  manufactures  of  any  industrial 
country.  Much  is  also  to  be  hoped  from  a 
judicious  union  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  even  more  from  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  theoretical  science  of  the  schools 
and  the  applied  science  of  the  factories. 

The  Arts  of  Friendship  and  Letters 

The  first  volume  to  appear  in  the  second 
series  of  the  Humanists'  Library  (Boston: 
D.  B.  Updike,  The  Merrymount  Press;  $3) 
is  the  Correspondence  of  Hubert  Languet 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Sidney's  Defence  of 
Poesie  was  issued  in  the  first  series  of  this 
library,  and  the  choice  of  this  correspond- 
ence as  a  subject  for  its  sequel  is  in  all 
respects  fitting;  not  least  because  of  the 
relative  rarity  of  the  Pears  translation, 
published  in  1845.  But  the  editor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Aspenwall  Bradley,  may  well  have 
chosen  this  correspondence  by  reason 
of  its  illustrating  the  kindred  arts  of 
friendship  and  of  letter-writing;  while 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Einstein  (the  gen- 
eral editor  of  the  Humanists'  Library) 
and  Mr.  Updike  have  collaborated  in 
producing  a  work  which  illustrates  a 
third  art — that  of  typography.  The  type 
used  here  is  the  Montallegro:  an  aptly 
named  font  designed  for  the  Merrymount 
Press  by  Herbert  P.  Home,  of  London,  a 
font  which  the  Burlington  Magazine  has 
praised  for  equal  beauty  of  effect  and  of 
detail,  "beauties  which  might  not  unjustly 
be  termed  Raphaelesque  for  their  singular 
balancing  of  strength,  grace  and  fine  tradi- 
tion." This  admirable  series  of  books  is 
printed  on  a  hand  paper  especially  made 
for  the  edition,  and  the  new  volumes  are 
to  be  of  uniform  size  (6x/4x9%  inches), 
uncut.  Among  the  titles  promised  are 
Diirer's  Journeys  to  Venice  and  to  the  Low 
Countries,  Pico  della  Mirandola's  Platonick 
Discourse  upon  Love,  and  Giovanni  della 
Casa's  Galateo. 

Mr.  Bradley  contributes  to  the  volume 
before  us  an  admirable  essay  on  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Protestant  controversialisf  and 
the  English  gentleman.  Languet  was  fifty- 
four  and  Sidney  but  eighteen  when  they 
met  at  the  house  of  Andreas  Wechel,  the 
Frankfort  printer,  in  1572;  but  Greville 
had  already,  in  meeting  Sidney  at  Oxford, 
received  his  impression  of  him  as  a  youth 
distinguished  by  "staidness  of  mind."  The 
letters  exchanged  by  Languet,  the  Bur- 
gundian,  and  Sidney,  the  mirror  of  England 
at  its  best  and  purest,  were  written  in 
Latin;  but  Sidney's  contribution  is  charac- 
terized by  Mr.  Bradley  as  "the  first  modern 
letters  written  by  an  Englishman."  Lan- 
guet's  interest  is,  preeminently,  that  of  the 


pedagog,  proud  of  his  pupil  and  fond  of 
him  as  well;  Sidney  is,  at  the  outset,  the 
affectionate  and  well-born  schoolboy.  "You 
will  be  employing  yourself  well  and  use- 
fully," writes  the  elder  of  the  correspond- 
ents, "if  you  practise  writing  diligently 
while  you  are  absent  from  your  home" — for 
Sidney  was  in  these  early  years  (1573- 
1574)  making  the  Grand  Tour  so  essential 
to  the  education  of  English  youth  in  the 
sixteenth  century — and  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteen  no  less.  Languet  recommended 
the  practice  of  letter-writing  that  his 
young  friend  might  "keep  up  any  friend- 
ships" contracted  abroad;  friendships  to  be 
valued  both  for  sentiment  and  profit.  And 
when  Sidney  inquired  how  to  improve  his 
style,  he  recommended  Cicero's  letters,  "not 
only  for  the  beauty  of  the  Latin,  but  also 
for  the  very  important  matter  which  they 
contain.  .  .  .  Many  persons  think  it  very 
useful,"  he  continued,  "to  take  one  of  his 
letters  and  translate  it  into  another  lan- 
guage; and  then  to  shut  the  book  and  turn 
it  back  into  Latin;  and  then  again  to  refer 
to  the  book  and  compare  their  expressions 
with  Cicero's."  All  the  same,  he  warned  his 
pupil  against  the  danger  of  deeming  imita- 
tion a  virtue  in  itself:  a  warning  timely  in 
the  age  in  which  he  uttered  it.  "I  intend  to 
follow  your  advice  about  composition  thus," 
replied  Sidney;  "I  shall  first  take  one  of 
Cicero's  letters  and  turn  it  into  French, 
then  from  French  into  English,  and  so 
once  more  .  .  .  into  the  Latin  again.  Per- 
haps, too,  I  shall  improve  myself  in  Italian 
by  the  same  exercise."  Nor  do  we  doubt 
that  Sidney  carried  out  this  arduous  exer- 
cise. He  was  a  diligent  youth,  and  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  described  himself  as 
more  sober  than  his  state  and  prospects 
really  required.  Even  at  eleven  years  of 
age  he  had  exchanged  letters  in  Latin  with 
his  noble  father. 

It  is  fashionable  to  date  cosmopolitanism 
from  the  period  of  Jean-Jacques,  or  from 
Madame  de  Stael's  work,  De  V  Allemagne; 
and  it  is  both  diverting  and  instructive  to 
receive  light  upon  that  earlier  cosmopoli- 
tanism which  marked  the  century  of  the 
Arcadia.  Many  of  Languet's  letters  are 
stilted;  nor  are  Sidney's  all  so  free  or 
modern  in  spirit  as  Mr.  Bradley's  agree- 
ably enthusiastic  introduction  might  lead 
one  to  suppose.  Yet  we  applaud  the  per- 
formance, and  value  the  worthy  reprint. 

Out  of  the  Wreck 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  psychology  of 
fiction  makers  that  only  women  novelists 
have  the  courage  to  select  a  cad  for  a  hero. 
Charlotte  Bronte  gave  us  two  of  them — 
Rochester  in  Jane  Eyre  and  Moore  in  Shir- 
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ley.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  Eleanor  de- 
scribed a  particularly  unpleasant  specimen 
of  the  genus,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden 
in  her  latest  novel,  Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise, 
presents  another  "little,  obstinate  figure," 
that  of  Adrian  Steele,  who  is  not  only  lit- 
tle and  obstinate,  but  dishonest  in  business 
and  dishonorable  in  love.  The  reader  won- 
ders why  a  writer  should  represent  her 
women  characters  as  devoted  to  such  men, 
but  that  is  doubtless  because  the  novelist 
has  seen  women,  even  fine  women,  loving  in 
real  life  just  such  monsters  of  selfishness 
and  cruelty.  One  of  the  two  misguided  char- 
acters who  love  Adrian  Steele  in  Out  of  the 
Wreck  is  a  high-minded  social  worker;  the 
other  is  a  dealer  in  jewels  and  antiques. 

Miss  Harraden  finds  her  title  in  Brown- 
ing: "Out  of  the  wreck  I  rise,  past  Zeus, 
to  the  potency  o'er  him,"  but  we  cannot  see 
that  he  does  rise — he  rather  evades  the 
issue,  and  leaves  others  to  bear  the  sorrow 
and  disgrace.  {Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise,  by 
Beatrice  Harraden.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes 
Company,  $1.35.) 

Literary  Notes 

Harrison  S.  Morris  contributes  a  tactful 
outline  of  the  life  and  art  of  William  T. 
Richards,  the  painter  of  seascapes.  There 
are  numerous  illustrations  (Lippincott,  $1). 

A  touch  of  irony  is  suggested  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  of  Julian  Hawthorne's  in 
translation  in  the  Bibliotheque  Cosmopolite 
under  the  title  Confessions  oVun  Condamne. 
In  one  of  the  reviews  of  this  book  we  read 
that  "the  author  has  edited  the  notes  of  the 
man  who  spent  five  years  in  Auburn  Prison, 
New  York  State,"  and  that  his  book  con- 
tains "remarkable  evidence  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  American  police." 

A  monthly  magazine  has  been  founded  in 
the  interests  of  The  French  Bulldog.  This 
periodical,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
breed,  made  its  debut  in  January,  and  the 
first  issues  are  interesting,  authoritative 
and  handsomely  printed  (1  Liberty  street, 
New  York,  $1.50  a  year).  The  French  Bull- 
dog Club  of  America,  the  publishers,  an- 
nounce a  specialty  show  in  New  York  for 
April  18  and  19,  at  which  for  the  seventh 
time  their  increasingly  popular  animal  will 
have  things  all  to  itself. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  Germans 
take  Nietzsche  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  a  thoro  study  of  Nietzsche's  work  in  re- 
lation to  the  philosophical,  esthetic  and  lit- 
erary movements  of  his  time  by  Prof.  Rich- 
ard M.  Meyer,  the  biographer  of  Goethe 
(Munich:  Oskar  Beck).  The  author  draws 
upon  the  literature  of  all  nations  for  illus- 
trative quotations  and  comparisons  so  the 


work  will  interest  many  who  are  not 
Nietzsche-lovers.  .  It  might  well  be  trans- 
lated since  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Another  story  of  the  entertaining  people 
engaged  in  the  cloak  and  suit  business, 
Elkan  Lubliner,  American,  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Montague  Glass  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  $1.20).  Here  is  a  remarkable  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  a  raw  youth  of  fif- 
teen, when  he  comes  from  Russia,  learns  a 
trade,  a  language  and  the  commercial 
habits  of  a  country.  The  inimitable  dialect, 
the  sly  humor  and  the  underlying  sympathy 
of  the  earlier  books  are  all  here. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Prof. 
Hartmann  Grisar's  great  work  on  Luther 
(St.  Louis:  Herdersche  Verlagshandlung, 
$5.50;  three  vols.,  $13.50)  has  the  descrip- 
tive subtitle  Am  Ende  der  Bahn.  While  the 
general  view  of  the  Reformer  is  not  ma- 
terially altered  by  the  author  in  this  last 
volume,  there  are  many  answers  and  some 
concessions  to  the  critics  of  the  earlier  two. 
As  a  whole  this  constitutes  the  most  schol- 
arly and  impartial  life  of  Luther  written 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint. 

The  Yale  lectures  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  on 
The  Preacher,  His  Life  and  Work  (Doran, 
$1.25)  are  full  of  suggestion  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  aspiring  pastor.  Dr.  Jowett's 
devotion  to  the  peculiar  tasks  of  the  minis- 
try, his  notable  success  in  his  pastorates 
and  his  mastery  of  style  give  him  special 
qualifications  to  speak  with  effectiveness  on 
some  of  the  profounder  and  more  difficult 
phases  of  the  minister's  work.  The  author's 
enthusiasm  is  contagious,  but  every  lecture 
seems  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  success  in  the  ministry  of 
today  except  that  of  patient  toil  and  loyal 
service. 

From  the  Seminary  Press,  of  London  and 
New  York,  we  receive  the  initial  number 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  Faith  and  Doubt, 
whose  scope  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
name.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  num- 
ber are  theological  teachers  and  others  of 
Europe  and  America;  and  the  letter  from 
Prof.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  who  defends 
the  German  pastor,  Jatho,  against  the  court 
which  condemns  him  for  heresy,  illus- 
trates its  breadth,  while  other  scholars 
either  attack  or  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
virgin  birth  of  Our  Lord.  Among  American 
contributors  are  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
Prof.  A.  A.  Berle,  Prof.  George  E.  Horr, 
Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  and  Henry  Clews 
(by  interview) .  The  value  of  this  monthly 
will  depend  on  the  competency  of  its  editor- 
ship, but  it  is  sure  to  contain  articles  of 
real  interest  and  value    ($1.50). 
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Drawn  by  C.  R.   Weed. 


THE  CALAMITY-HOWLER:— "Why,  this  Wilson-man  has  no  regard  for  prece- 
dent !  He's  not  satisfied  with  reading  his  ow  n  Message  to  Congress,  but  he  threatens  to 
carry  out  the  Democratic  platform!" 


A  Home-Made  City  Park 

The  little  city  of  Monrovia,  California, 
owns  4000  acres  of  water-bearing  land  in 
the  canyons  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  just  back  of  the  city.  This  land 
includes  mountains,  canyons  and  mesas  and 
for  years  was  almost  inaccessible. 

Recently  the  trustees  of  the  city  were 
asked  by  the  canyon  guard  for  an  allowance 
to  erect  some  convenient  resting  places  for 
picnicking  parties  and  visitors.  The  re- 
sponse was  prompt,  but  the  allowance  small, 
owing  to  a  depleted  treasury  out  of  which 
a  large  sewerage  system  and  much  street 
improvement  work  had  been  done. 

W.  N.  Monroe,  founder  of  the  town,  who 
is  now  superintendent  of  water  supply,  to- 
gether with  Thomas  Harkness,  canyon 
guard,  set  about  devising  ways  and  means 
to  beautify  the  city's  property,  with  the 
result  that  six  months  later  one  of  the  most 
inviting  and  magnificent  open-air  play- 
grounds on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  owned  by 
the  city  and  attracting  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  work  was  accomplished  by  setting 
aside  certain  days  as  "Canyon  Days,"  on 
which  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  donate 
a  day's  labor  or  gave  two  dollars  in  lieu 
thereof  toward  accomplishing  the  work. 
Women,  men,  children  from  all  walks  of  life 
joined  the  forces,  worked  willingly  with 
pick,  shovel,  saw  and  axe.  Dinner  was 
served  on  the  grounds  by  the  women.  Roads 
were  built,  bridges  erected,  comfort  stations 
and  fireplaces  built,  and  faucets  attached  to 
water  mains  for  the  convenience  of  camping 
and  picnicking  parties.  A  ten-acre  tract  on 
Emerson  Mesa  was  cleared  and  a  swimming 
pool  for  the  boys  constructed;  a  mountain 
library,  to  contain  several  hundred  volumes 
from  the  public  library  in  Monrovia,  and  a 
big  refreshment  pavilion  of  granite  are  also 
planned. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  comes  from 
this  land  and  every  precaution  to  prevent 
pollution  has  been  taken.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  playground  to 
the  city,  made  by  a  Los  Angeles  capitalist, 
was  $25,000.  Citizens  have  done  the  work 
themselves  and  have  enjoyed  the  outings  on 
"Canyon  Days,"  when  the  banker,  black- 
smith, merchant  and  professional  man  la- 
bored side  by  side  with  Boy  Scouts,  school- 


children and  ministers.  Other  small  towns 
may  do  as  much  with  almost  any  kind  of 
land  nearby  and  easily  solve  the  problem 
of  health  and  recreation. 

Transparent  Metals 

While  it  has  been  known  for  years  that 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  mounted  on 
glass,  may  be  made  transparent  by  heat,  it 
is  only  within  recent  years  that  serious 
study  has  been  given  to  the  conditions  under 
which  transparency  may  be  produced. 

A  sheet  of  gold  one  three-hundred-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  thick  becomes  transparent 
when  heated  to  550°  C.  The  transparency 
is  ascribed  to  the  gold  aggregating  and  al- 
lowing white  light  to  pass  thru  the  inter- 
stices. 

With  silver  one  one-hundred-and-twenty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick  no  transparency 
is  produced  so  long  as  the  atmosphere  is  a 
"reducing"  one — such  as  hydrogen  or  coal- 
gas.  But  in  the  air  the  transparency  begins 
at  240  degrees  and  is  remarkably  complete 
at  390  degrees. 

Copper  one  seventy-five-thousandth  of  an 
inch  thick  does  not  become  transparent  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere,  but  in  air  it  is  trans- 
parent between  about  200  degrees  and  400 
degrees.  At  the  lower  temperature  the  light 
is  a  brilliant  green,  but  as  the  temperature 
rises  oxidation  takes  place,  and  the  color 
ranges  thru  olive  and  dark  red  to  black. 

Farming  on  Volcanic  Ashes 

At  the  time  of  the  frightful  volcanic  out- 
burst in  the  Antilles  in  1902-03,  when  the 
city  of  Saint  Pierre  was  destroyed,  there 
were  also  extensive  eruptions  of  the  Suf- 
friere  Volcano  in  the  island  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent. Incandescent  avalanches  burnt  off  all 
the  vegetation  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
and  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  covered 
the  land  with  ejecta,  which,  on  level  ground, 
lay  from  one  to  three  feet  thick. 

Now  all  the  lower  lands  are  fairly  well 
covered  with  bush,  and  are  being  rapidly 
converted  into  arable  soil.  On  the  windward 
side  of  the  island  these  tracts  have  been  in 
large  measure  reclaimed,  altho  so  few  years 
have  passed,  and  are  under  cultivation  in 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  arrowroot,  pigeon  peas 
and  other  crops;   but  this  has  been  accom- 
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plished  only  by  deep  cultivation  thru  to  the 
underlying  old  soil,  which  was  thus  mixt 
with  the  ash.  The  addition  of  large  amounts 
of  organic  matter  is  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  maintain  fertility.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  manure  or  of  leguminous  plants, 
which  can  be  made  to  grow  luxuriantly.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increased  fer- 
tility observable  in  many  places  is  to  be 
attributed  to  partial  sterilization  of  the 
soil,  by  the  hot  ashes  spread  over  it.  This 
would  lead  to  an  increase  in  its  available 
nitrogen  compounds,  which  in  turn  would 
stimulate  the  vegetative  growth  of  any 
plants  whose  roots  could  reach  it. 

The  abundance  of  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
these  leguminous  plants  is  evidence  that  the 
nitrogen-collecting  bacteria  were  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  old  soil;  or  else  that  they 
were  reintroduced  with  the  planting  ma- 
terial that  was  used,  and,  finding  partly 
sterilized  soil,  and  therefore  an  absence  of 
enemies,  were  given  the  best  chance  of  in- 
creasing their  numbers.  It  has  been  largely 
due  to  this  fact  that  planters  have  been  able 
to  obtain  such  excellent  crops,  particularly 
of  the  pigeon  pea,  which  they  could  utilize 
as  a  valuable  green  dressing  material. 

Ants  That  Cook 

The  extraordinary  habits  of  the  har- 
vester ant  have  long  been  known  to  nat- 
uralists. Certain  species  not  only  harvest 
and  store  in  granaries  the  seeds  upon 
which  they  feed,  but  actually  plant  and 
cultivate  an  annual  crop  of  their  food 
seeds. 

Still  more  remarkable  stories  are  told 
of  an  ant  that  is  common  in  Dalmatia,  the 
Messor  barbarus.  According  to  Dr.  Neger, 
of  the  Dresden  Forestry  School,  this  ant 
not  only  cuts  leaves  and  gathers  seeds,  but 
actually  makes  bread  or  biscuit!  The  seeds 
are  first  sprouted,  then  carried  into  the 
sun  and  dried,  then  taken  back  to  the  un- 
derground chambers,  where  they  are 
chewed  into  a '  dough.  The  dough  is  then 
finally  made  into  tiny  cakes,  which  are 
baked  in  the  sun,  then  carefully  stored  for 
future  use. 

From  these  observations  it  would  appear 
that  the  art  of  cookery  is  not  confined  to 
the  human  race.  All  cooking  is  done  by  the 
sun,  whether  in  the  ripening  of  fruit  or  in 
the  baking  of  bread  in  a  stove.  The  heat 
obtained  from  fuel  is  simply  stored  up 
sunlight  set  free. 

The  Arab  and  the  native  Mexican  speak 
of  ripe  fruit  as  fruit  which  has  been 
cooked  in  the  sun.  The  ant  has  somehow 
learned  the  art  of  sun  cookery,  the  saliva 
with  which  it  moistens  the  grain  probably 


taking  the  place  of  yeast  and  sweetening 
thru  changes  set  up  by  its  influence  upon 
starch. 

Care  of  Feeble-Minded  Children 

The  newspapers  which  have  been  discus- 
sing at  great  length  the  condition  of  the 
New  York  schools  appear  to  have  lost  sight 
of  one  very  important  subject  which  has 
been  under  investigation  during  the  past 
year.  That  is,  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  city 
schools  bear  to  that  of  the  normal  children, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  present  school 
system  to  their  care.  This  investigation  has 
been  conducted  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Psychological 
Research  at  the  Vineland  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

It  appears  that  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City  there  are  15,000  feeble- 
minded children,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  school  children,  and  that  the  un- 
graded classes  in  the  schools  at  present 
provide  for  only  2000  of  these.  As  a  result, 
feeble-minded  and  normal  children  are  often 
taught  together  in  the  same  classes,  an  ar- 
rangement, which  is  obviously  bad  for  both. 
While  the  feeble-minded  child  can  learn  a 
manual  or  vocational  subject,  it  cannot 
master  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  public 
school  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand,  nor- 
mal children  are  handicapped  by  the  pres- 
ence of  these  defectives.  Parents  have  a 
horror  of  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, especially  of  the  one  at  Randall's 
Island,  which  for  many  years  has  borne, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  a  bad  reputation. 
He  therefore  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  for  them  under 
teachers  especially  trained  for  the  purpose. 
These  schools  may,  he  thinks,  be  made  at- 
tractive enough  to  overcome  the  objections 
of  parents,  and  may  ultimately  become  city 
institutions  for  defective  children. 

Such  a  course  seems  only  a  half-way 
measure  to  those  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  this  question,  but  they 
are  aware  of  the  danger  of  outrunning 
public  opinion.  The  uproar  raised  in  Eng- 
land against  the  Mental  Deficiency  bill  as 
an  attack  on  individual  liberty  shows  how 
unprepared  the  public  is  for  radical 
changes.  The  opposition,  to  be  sure,  was 
manifested  chiefly  outside  Parliament.  In 
Parliament,  where  it  was  supported  bv 
members  of  both  parties,  it  was  dropt  onl  i 
from  pressure  of  business,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  promised  to  reintroduce  it  this 
year.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to  pass, 
so  great  is  the  popular  fear  of  compulsory 
segregation  even  in  qualified  form. 
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Dr.  Goddard's  recommendation  therefore 
seems  to  them  most  wise.  It  accomplishes 
the  main  purpose  without  appealing  to  the 
strong  arm  of  the  state. 

A  Roofless  Coal  Mine 

In  the  past  fifteen  months  a  curious 
method  of  mining  shallow-lying  coal  has 
grown  to  huge  proportions  in  the  two  south- 
east counties  of  Kansas,  one  of  the  bitumin- 
ous districts  of  the  United  States.  Steam 
shovels  are  used  to  strip  off  the  earth  from 


France.  It  is  now  found  practically  over  all 
the  tropical  and  warm  temperate  areas  of 
the  earth.  Five  or  six  sporadic  cases  were 
reported  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1906, 
but  since  that  time  its  presence  over  the 
entire  South  and  sporadically  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union  has  been  demon- 
strated. Just  how  long  it  has  existed  in  our 
South  is  unknown,  but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  disease  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  disease  was  first  diagnosed  as  a  food 
poisoning,   allied   to   ergotism   or  beriberi; 


MINING   COAL   IN   AN   OPEN   CUT   IN   SOUTHEASTERN   KANSAS 


the  fuel,  which  is  left  bare  so  real  miners, 
lacking  only  their  little  cap  lamps,  can  re- 
move the  coal  with  pick  and  shovel  in  broad 
daylight.  In  such  mines  there  is  no  danger 
from  rock  falls,  black  damp  or  gas  explo- 
sions, and  that  greatest  of  terrors  to  the 
underground  worker,  fire.  The  "roof"  is  the 
blue  sky. 

Two  of  the  shovels  in  use  are  by  far  the 
largest  in  the  world;  and  they  are  digging 
trenches  at  the  rate  of  25  feet  a  day  across 
the  unbroken  prairie  20  to  30  feet  deep  and 
100  feet  wide  to  each  machine.  The  great 
ridges  thrown  to  one  side  by  these  giant 
shovels,  which  bite  off  five  ordinary  wagon 
loads  of  earth  at  one  dip,  look  at  a  distance 
like  mountain  ranges.  Two  dipperfuls  are 
lifted  each  minute  by  each  machine,  and  in 
one  day  they  load  700  tons  of  coal  into  rail- 
way cars.  The  coal  vein  being  worked  now  is 
approximately  36  inches  thick.  Twenty 
shovels  are  in  use;  and  many  miners  who 
have  given  up  dangerous  underground  work 
are  engaged  in  "sunshine  mining." 

Pellagra 

The  disease  pellagra  was  first  reported 
from  Spain  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was   widely   distributed   over   Italy   and 


and  Indian  corn  was  blamed  as  the  mal- 
efactor. But  the  idea  that  Indian  corn 
caused  pellagra,  because  it  was  deficient  in 
nutritive  principles  as  a  human  food,  had 
to  be  discarded  when  chemical  analysis 
showed  it  to  be  rich  in  fats  and  nitrogenous 
materials.  Moreover  it  is  easily  digested. 
Then  spoilt  corn,  it  was  said,  caused  the 
poisoning  and  various  bacteria  and  molds 
came  in  for  their  share  of  the  blame.  The 
action  of  the  colon  bacilli  on  ingested  corn 
was  said  to  cause  the  toxic  effect  and  even 
corn  smut  was  under  suspicion.  Since  the 
hands  and  face  and  other  exposed  parts  of 
the  epidermis  are  early  irritated,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  toxic  effect  of  the 
corn  was  ineffective  until  acted  on  by  the 
chemical  rays  of  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  the  maize  theory  is  the  fact 
that  corn  has  been  used  for  generations  as 
human  food  over  vast  areas  without  caus- 
ing the  disease.  Moreover,  people  have  had 
pellagra  who  did  not  eat  Indian  corn.  Vari- 
ous insects  are  accused  of  being  the  trans- 
mitters of  the  disease.  The  buffalo  gnat  or 
some  other  species  of  gnat  has  been  most 
strongly  accused.  Nematode  and  other 
worms  of  stagnant  water,  as  well  as  some 
species  of  ameba,  have  also  been  under  sus- 
picion. The  real  cause  is  still  unknown. 

The  disease  is  no  respecter  of  race,  age 
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or  sex,  altho  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
women.  Alcoholism,  the  stress  of  mother- 
hood, poverty  and  poor  digestion  are  the 
frequent  antecedents  of  pellagra. 

Whatever  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be,  it  is  one  characterized  by  pro- 
found disturbances.  The  muscular  system 
wastes  away,  the  alimentary  tract  is  con- 
stantly disarranged  and  the  skin  becomes 
irritated,  often  to  a  loathsome  degree,  and 
finally  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  early 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  is  so  affected 
that  the  mind  is  destroyed. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  When  discovered  in 
its  earliest  stages  a  cure  is  sometimes 
effected.  The  treatment  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  tuberculosis,  namely,  rest,  pure 
air,  nourishing  food  and  body  cleanliness. 

Rural  Free  Delivery — of  Books 

What  is  known  as  the  "book  wagon"  has 
become  a  familiar  sight  thru  Washington 
County,  Maryland.  It  is  a  welcome  visitor 
to  the  30,000  rural  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
ty, for  it  supplies  them  with  free  books 
from  the  public  library  of  Hagerstown,  the 
county  seat. 

When  the  plan  for  a  free  library  in  the 
county  was  first  brought  up  the  public- 
spirited  people  decided  to  have  it  serve  the 
whole  population  instead  of  a  few  in  the 
largest  town.  But  just  how  to  get  the  books 
to  the  country  districts  became  a  problem. 
After  depending  upon  the  farmers  to  take 
cases  of  books  out  to  the  deposit  stations 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  became  evident  that  if 
this  library  was  to  be  as  vital  a  thing  to 


THE  "BOOK  WAGON" 
It   carries   reading  matter   from  the  free  library  at 
the  county  seat  to  the  farmers  of  Washington  County, 
Maryland. 


the  rural  residents  as  to  the  city  dweller, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  have 
their  own  conveyance.  So  a  specially  built 
bookcase  was  constructed  on  a  wagon,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  it  has  traveled  over 
the  country,  leaving  cases  containing  fifty 
books  each  at  sub-stations  and  along  the 
route,  serving  the  people  at  their  homes 
direct  from  the  book-shelves  of  the  wagon. 

The  schools  are  supplied  with  cases  of 
books  suitable  for  the  children,  and  to  this 
service  the  librarian  has  added  the  distri- 
bution of  pictures,  of  which  the  library  has 
a  good  supply. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Titcomb,  the  librarian  at 
Hagerstown,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  and  the  appreciation 
shown  by  the  families,  and  she  is  aiming 
high  in  her  plans  for  its  development. 

Hardening  Steel  by  Electricity 

Like  the  widow's  cruse,  the  uses  to  which 
electricity  may  be  put  are  never  exhausted. 
It  has  now  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
process  of  hardening  steel.  Hardening  vari- 
ous combinations  of  iron  alloys  that  may  be 
tempered  is  no  easy  task.  The  cost  and 
trouble  often  run  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  unreasonably  high.  Tools  that 
should  be  available  for  everybody  are  thus 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  very  persons 
who  need  them  most. 

Comes  now  the  new  electric  method  which 
maintains  the  furnaces  at  such  uniform 
temperatures  that  the  best  possible  results 
must  follow.  The  popular  methods  of  gas, 
coal  and  oil  heating  forbid  the  expectation 
of  steady  heat;  fluctuations  are  inevitable. 
Irregular,  spotty  heating,  with  underheat- 
ing  at  one  point  and  too  much  heat  at  an- 
other, is  the  rule.  The  consequence  is  that 
tools  are  sometimes  properly  hardened  and 
sometimes  not. 

There  is  the  lead  bath  process,  for  in- 
stance. Sudden  application  of  too  much  or 
irregular  heat  causes  internal  strains  which 
produce  cracks  and  crevices.  The  tools  are 
lighter  than  the  liquid  lead,  and  hence  float 
on  top  of  it.  The  dross  as  well  as  the  lead 
which  then  adheres  to  the  tool  interferes 
greatly  with  a  uniform  output,  and  the 
toxic  gases  which  are  associated  with  this 
manufacture  work  great  harm  to  the  men. 

The  new  methods,  including  the  electric 
furnace,  result  in  hardening  according  to 
scientific  rules.  The  heat  can  be  regulated 
without  trouble  and  maintained  uniformly 
at  any  point  in  a  very  wide  range.  Metallic 
salts,  melted  by  the  pasage  of  the  electric 
current  thru  them,  produce  a  solution  which 
keeps  constant  temperature.  The  tempera- 
ture depends  on  the  amount  of  the  current; 
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the  change  of  one  causes  a  change  in  the 
other.  Any  tool  dipped  into  the  liquid  at  a 
fixt  temperature  will  soon  come  to  the  same 
temperature  and  thus  become  hardened  as 
you  please. 

Carbon  steel  requires  from  1380°  to 
1832°  F.  It  is  obtained  by  baths  of  chloride 
of  barium  and  chloride  of  potash.  The  vari- 
ations in  the  proportion  of  one  of  these 
metallic  salts  to  the  other  also  vary  the 
fixt  temperature  of  the  solution.  The  barium 
salt  raises  the  temperature,  while  the  potas- 
sium diminishes  it.  Common  tool  steel  re- 
quires equal  parts  of  each  by  weight. 

Barium  chloride  is  used  by  itself  if  a 
high-speed  steel  is  to  be  tempered;  2372°  F. 
may  thus  be  steadily  maintained  with  the 
electric  current.  Only  salts  of  the  highest 
purity  must  be  used;  otherwise  flaws  and 
cracks  may  be  found  in  the  final  product. 
At  either  side  of  the  crucible  are  two  iron 
plates  which  take  the  place  of  electrodes, 
between  which  the  current  runs  thru  the 
bath.  They  must  be  changed  from  time  to 
time,  because  the  heat  soon  destroys  them. 

A  sixty  cycle  alternating  current  with  a 
transformer  is  used  with  these  furnaces. 
The  220  voltage  may  thus  be  reduced  to  a 
volt  or  two.  In  addition  to  the  transformer, 
there  is  a  regulating  device  which  allows 
the  current  strength  to  be  changed  for  ap- 
propriate temperatures. 

Girl  Plumbers 

The  girls  of  the  Hollywood  High  School, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  are 
being  given  a  course  in  practical  plumbing 
during  this  school  term.  The  girls  are  de- 
lighted with  the  innovation,  many  of  them 
being  more  interested  in  the  plumbing 
course  than  in  their  other  studies. 

To  some  persons  it  may  seem  strange 
that  soft  hands  whose  most  strenuous  work 
heretofore  has  been  the  embroidering  of 
college  pillows,  or  making  attractive  middy 
suits,  should  turn  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
to  iron  wrenches  and  dripping,  splashing 
hydrants,  but  the  girls  argue  that  a  capable 
housewife  should  be  able  to  repair  the 
leaks  in  her  kitchen,  if  necessary,  and  read 
her  water  meter  intelligently  to  know 
whether  her  bills  are  correct  or  not. 

Their  teachers  agree  with  them.  And  the 
result  is  a  course  that  will  enable  Califor- 
nia housewives  to  stop  escaping  gas  and 
clean  congested  sinks  and  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  use  of  granite  and  alum- 
inum to  save  unnecessary  expense,  and  gen- 
erally to  extend  their  ability  as  expert 
housekeepers. 

That  is  the  principle  on  which  these 
energetic     schoolgirls     are     proceeding     in 


LEARNING  TO  PLUMB 

This  novel  addition  to  their  curriculum  is  very  popu- 
lar among  the  girls  of  the  Hollywood  High  School, 
near  Los  Angeles. 

their  course  of  soldering  pipes  and  insert- 
ing washers  and  other  branches  of  prac- 
tical plumbing.  And  the  large  and  growing 
number  of  names  enrolled  in  the  class  is 
the  proof  of  its  extraordinary  popularity. 

Baltimore's  Municipal  Journal 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  im- 
portant, innovations  of  Mayor  James  H. 
Preston's  administration  at  Baltimore  is 
the  publication  of  the  Baltimore  Municipal 
Journal,  an  eight-page  semi-monthly, 
which  made  its  initial  bow  with  the  issue 
of  January  17th  last. 

No  little  opposition,  both  in  and  out  of 
council,  developed  against  the  journal 
when  an  appropriation  of  $5000  for  this 
purpose  was  placed  in  the  budget  for  1913, 
the  three  principal  objections  being: 

1.  That  the  publication  would  be  used  as 
a  party  organ  to  exploit  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

2.  That  it  could  not  be  made  to  serve 
any  purpose  that  the  daily  newspapers  do 
not  already  serve. 

3.  That  it  would  therefore  entail  an  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 
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Mayor  Preston,  in  his  salutatory  with  the 
first  issue  of  the  paper,  said: 

"It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  newspapers, — it  is  not  intended  to  de- 
cry, criticise  or  praise, — but  to  contain  in 
detail  the  municipal  items  given  to  the 
daily  press;  and  in  addition,  those  matters 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  citizens  and  the 
taxpayers,  tho,  perhaps,  not  of  interest  to 
the  casual  reader.  We  hope  to  give  a  con- 
cise, impartial  and  sincere  statement  of  the 
vast  work  of  the  municipality,  so  that  the 
great  body  of  citizens,  interested  in  know- 
ing what  is  going  on  in  the  various  mu- 
nicipal activities  from  day  to  day,  can  find 
a  record  thereof  in  the  pages  of  Baltimore's 
Municipal  Journal." 

Without  attempting  at  this  time  to 
answer  the  objections,  let  it  be  said  that  as 
to  the  first  it  would  not  require  a  prophet 
to  forecast  the  speedy  doom  of  the  publica- 
tion with  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  present  or  future  administrations  to 
make  of  the  new  .publication  a  party  organ. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  disappointing  to  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  present  administra- 
tion that  no  such  attempt  has  been  made 
from  the  beginning. 

As  to  the  second  and  third  objections,  it 
certainly  must  be  of  interest  to  the  tax- 
payers of  any  city  to  know  at  all  times 
what  is  being  done  by  its  public  servants. 
The  Baltimore  Municipal  Journal  publishes 
the  facts  of  interest  to  the  taxpayers  per- 
taining to  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  city  government;  it  gives  brief  ac- 
counts of  the  municipal  projects  of  the 
mayor  and  his  cabinet  as  discussed  at  the 
mayor's  weekly  cabinet  meeting,  the  daily 
activities  of  all  of  the  city  departments, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Estimates, 
the  transactions  before  the  Board  of 
Awards,  which  awards  contracts  for  work 
and  supplies,  the  proceedings  of  the  City 
Council  and  all  other  boards  or  commis- 
sions connected  with  the  city  government. 
All  of  these  matters  are,  of  course,  com- 
mented on  in  the  daily  newspapers  accord- 
ing to  the  available  space,  but  they  are 
also  of  sufficient  interest  to  a  great  and 
increasing  number  of  citizens  to  warrant 
the  publication  of  full  reports  on  what  the 
public  servants  are  doing  and  how  they  are 
doing  it  frequently  instead  of  annually. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  public  interest 
in  municipal  affairs  has  had  a  great 
awakening,  and  this  determination  on  the 
part  of  Mayor  Preston  to  let  the  public 
have  the  ungarnished  facts  twice  a  month 
has  been  favorably  received  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  interested  citizens  and  tax- 
payers. Already  Baltimore's  Municipal 
Journal  has  over  1800  paid  subscribers. 


The  publication  of  such  a  journal,  while 
new  with  Baltimore,  is  not  an  untried 
proposition.  The  following  cities,  and  per- 
haps others,  have  made  the  experiment: 
Boston,  Centralia  (Hl.)>  Chattanooga, 
Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose   (Cal.)   and  Tacoma. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  wisdom 
of  publishing  such  a  journal  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  City  Record,  published  by 
New  York  City.  Comptroller  Prendergast, 
of  New  York  City,  said  in  a  recent  letter 
to  Comptroller  Thrift,  of  Baltimore: 

"Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  all  the  city  ad- 
vertising was  done  through  the  news- 
papers. If  that  were  done  now,  the  annual 
cost  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
million  dollars.  The  actual  cost  of  advertis- 
ing printed  in  the  newspapers  now  is  about 
$225,000  per  annum,  $100,000  of  which  is 
statutory.  The  balance  of  the  advertising  is 
covered  by  the  City  Record.  The  cost  of 
publishing  the  City  Record  is  about  $130,- 
000  per  annum,  including  the  supplements." 

Two  plans  in  connection  with  Baltimore's 
Municipal  Journal  are  now  contemplated: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  municipal 
printing  plant  for  the  printing  not  only  of 
the  journal,  but  of  the  city's  multitudinous 
forms,  contracts,  specifications,  depart- 
mental annual  reports  and  the  weekly 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  City 
Council. 

2.  The  publication  in  the  Baltimore  Mu- 
nicipal Journal  of  the  city's  advertisements, 
as  is  done  by  New  York  City  in  the  City 
Record,  instead  of  in  the  newspapers. 

William  Talbot  Childs, 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  Baltimore. 

Saccharin  Smuggling 

For  centuries  daring  smugglers  have 
evaded  customs  officers  with  jewelry, 
opium,  silks  and  a  thousand  different  arti- 
cles on  which  the  import  duty  was  high. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years,  how- 
ever, that  smugglers  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  saccharin — a  coal  tar  product 
several  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar. 
In  1902  Germany  and  Austria  forbade  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  this  substance,  be- 
lieving it  somewhat  injurious,  but  more  in- 
fluenced by  its  keen  competition  with  the 
beet  sugar  made  in  enormous  quantities  in 
those  countries. 

The  German  and  Austrian  housewives, 
however,  believe  saccharin  is  harmless  and 
insist  on  using  it  because  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  sugar.  It  is  really  not  cheap- 
er by  the  pound,  but  a  dollar's  worth  of  it 
will  do  far  more  sweetening  than  a  dollar's 
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worth  of  sugar.  As  a  result,  a  race  of  in- 
genious smugglers  has  developed  along  the 
Belgian  and  Swiss  borders,  and  in  six 
years  nearly  five  hundred  have  been  ar- 
rested and  convicted.  Austria  alone  has 
confiscated  twelve  tons.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  Zurich  a  hundred  and  thirty  people 
make  their  living  by  this  traffic,  and  a 
night  train  from  Switzerland  into  Ger- 
many was  called  the  "Saccharin  Train"  for 
obvious  reasons. 

In  the  United  States  saccharin  has  been 
used  to  sweeten  canned  corn,  glucose  can- 
dies and  the  like,  but  its  use  in  interstate 
commerce  has  now  been  prohibited. 

The  Relative  Power  of  Illuminants 

In  the  discussion  of  the  relative  values 
and  qualities  of  various  sources  of  illu- 
mination the  following  comparative  table 
is  used.  It  shows  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of 
each  source  of  light  in  standard  candle- 
power  per  square  centimeter  (about  0.155 
square  inches)  : 

Ordinary  candle    0.66 

Gas  flame   : 0.75 

Petroleum  lamp    0.98 

Standard  candle    -. 1.00 

Incandescent  gas   burner    5.06 

Acetylene  flame    6.23 

Carbon  filament  glow  lamp  86.50 

Metallic  filament  glow  lamp   219.50 

Arc  lamp    (approximate)    3000.00 

Sun  at  zenith   (approximate)   ....  90,000.00 

Measuring  a  Frozen  Water  Supply 

In  the  semi-arid  West  the  amount  of 
water  which  melting  snows  will  contribute 
to  the  mountain  streams  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest.  Accordingly  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  has  undertaken  to  fore- 
cast, early  in  March  of  each  year,  the  prob- 
able dry-season  flow.  To  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
extent,  depth,  density  and  water  equivalent 
of  the  snow  layer  on  the  headwater  slopes 
of  certain  irrigation  streams.  The  Bureau 
is  also  cooperating  with  various  irrigation 
and  power  companies  in  this  work  by  fur- 
nishing them  the  instrumental  equipment 
and  publishing  the  reports  of  their  surveys. 

This  snow  measurement  is  no  mere  esti- 
mate based  on  general  appearances,  as  have 
been  the  predictions  made  by  the  Old  Settler 
heretofore;  it  consists  of  careful  soundings 
of  the  snow,  made  with  specially  construct- 
ed apparatus  at  several  thousand  places  in 
the  watershed,  about  forty  or  fifty  exam- 
inations being  made  per  square  mile  of 
snow. 

The  apparatus  is  handled  by  two  men 
traveling  on  snowshoes,  and  consists  of  a 


snow-density  tube  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter  and  50  inches  long,  with  which 
the  snow  samples  are  taken;  and  a  spring 
balance  scales  for  weighing  the  tube  and 
contents,  the  dial  of  the  scale  being  gradu- 


RECORDING  SNOW   DEPTH  AND  DENSITY 
The  U.   S.   Weather  Bureau   Observer  is  making  an 
observation    with    a    density    tube    and    a    scale    hung 
from  an  alpenstock.   Part  of  the  snow  core  protrudes 
from  the  tube. 

ated   to   show  the  water-equivalent  of  the 
contents  of  the  tube. 

After  the  survey  has  been  completed, 
daily  gaugings  of  the  stream  flow  show  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  away,  and  observa- 
tions from  a  precipitation  gauge  show  the 
amount  of  water  added  to  the  watershed  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  so  that  at  any 
date,  comparisons  may  be  made  with  the 
water  prospects  at  the  same  dates  in  any 
previous  years  during  which  measurements 
of  this  sort  have  been  made.  This  is  the  plan 
in  operation  for  three  seasons  on  the  Maple 
Creek  watershed  near  Springville,  Utah, 
and  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  so 
far  from  the  predictions. 

J.  Cecil  Alter 

Observer,  U.  S.   Weather  Bureau, 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 
From  Gbe  flnoepenoent,  April  16,  1863 

PERSONAL 

An  Incident  at  Mr.  Beecher's  Church. — 
On  Sunday  evening,  at  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  when  the  pastor  announced  the 
results  of  a  collection  which  had  been  taken 
up  in  the  morning  for  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  he  read  a  note  left  in  the  plate  to 
the  following  effect: 

"I  am  an  Englishman;  the  superintendent 
of  an  anti-slavery  school.  I  have  stood  up 
during  the  whole  service,  and  no  one  has 
been  polite  enough  to  offer  me  a  seat.  I  in- 
close a  half-sovereign." 

Without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  face, 
and  with  the  utmost  gravity,  Mr.  Beecher 
proceeded  to  say:  "Hereafter  I  wish  my 
congregation  and  the  ushers  to  understand, 
when  they  see  an  Englishman  standing  in 
the  crowd  who  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  an  anti-slavery  Sabbath  school,  and  who 
has  a  half-sovereign  in  his  pocket,  they 
must  give  him  a  seat  instantly." 

GREECE 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece,  which,  for  many 
months,  has  been  begging  for  a  king,  has  at 
last  found  a  gentleman  willing  to  take  the 
crown.  Of  course  he  is  not  a  Greek.  Greece 
governed  by  a  Greek  would  be  a  propriety 
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BE   IT   EVER  SO  HUMBLE 
THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 

A   cartoon    by   Minor   in   the   St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch. 


which  Europe  would  not  tolerate.  The  offi- 
cial telegram  from  Athens  to  London  an- 
nounces the  news  as  follows,  dated  the  2d: 
"The  National  Assembly  of  Greece,  by  a 
decree  agreed  upon  today,  have  unanimous- 
ly proclaimed  as  the  constitutional  King  of 
the  Greeks,  Prince  William  George,  second 
son  of  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  under 
the  title  of  George  I,  King  of  the  Greeks. 
His  successors  will  profess  the  orthodox  re- 
ligion." 

Pebbles 

"Do  you  prefer  burlesque  to  drama?" 
"Why,  of  chorus." — Yale  Record. 

Home  is  a  place  where  you  can  take  off 
your  new  shoes  and  put  on  your  old  man- 
ners.— Ye  Crabbe. 

"Oh,  Clarence,"  cried  the  expectant  bride, 
"father  has  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  our  honeymoon  trip." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Clarence.  "Then  we'll 
never  come  back." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Guest  (to  waiter) — "This  soup  has  a  hair 
in  it!" 

Waiter — "That's  no  hair.  It's  a  crack  in 
the  plate." 

Guest — "It's  a  funny  crack  that  can  wrig- 
gle!"— Judge. 

OPERAWOCKY. 

'Twas  sembrich,  and  the  emmaeames 
Did  gluck  and  gadski  in  farrar; 

All  scotti  were  the  tetrazzines, 
And  the  jadlowkers  nordica. 

"Beware  the  schumanheink,  my  son! 

The  weils  that  catch,  the  teytes  that  bite ! 
Beware  the  fornia,  and  shun 

The  mary garden  night!" 

He  took  his  slezak  sword  in  hand: 
Long  time  the  bonci  foe  he  sought. 

So  rested  he  by  the  fremstad  tree, 
And  stood  awhile  in  thought. 

And  as  in  rappold  thought  he  stood, 
The  schumanheink  with  eyes  of  flame, 

Came  burrian  thru  the  griswold  wood, 
And  hinshawed  as  it  came! 

One,  two!' One,  two!  And  thru  and  thru 
The  slezak  blade  went  snicker  snack! 

He  left  it  dead  and  with  its  head 
He  segurolaed  back. 

"And  hast  thou  slain  the  schumanheink? 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  destinn  boy! 
Caruso  day!  ruffo!  calve!" 

He  melbaed  in  his  joy. 

'Twas  sembrich,  and  the  emmaeames 
Did  gluck  and  gadski  in  farrar; 

All  scotti  were  the  tetrazzines, 

And  the  jadlowkers  nordica.       — Life. 


Opening  of  the  Tariff  Session 

On  the  first  day  of  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Clark  was  again 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  271 
votes.  There  were  111  for  James  R.  Mann, 
the  Republican  candidate,  and  18  for  Victor 
Murdock,  whom  the  Progressives  had  nom- 
inated. The  Tariff  revision  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Underwood.  It  covers  the  en- 
tire tariff,  and  is  substantially  in  accord 
with  last  year's  Democratic  bills  in  the 
schedules  to  which  those  bills  related.  Nota- 
ble exceptions  are  removal  of  the  duty  on 
raw  wool  (which  in  last  year's  bill  was  re- 
tained at  20  per  cent)  and  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  sugar  by  one-quarter,  with  a 
provision  repealing  the  entire  duty  three 
years  hence.  The  limits  of  our  space  will  not 
permit  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
bill.  Among  the  products  or  articles  put  on 
the  free  list  are  meats,  flour,  shoes,  lumber, 
coal,  iron  ore,  milk,  potatoes,  cotton  bag- 
ging, leather,  sewing  machines,  steel  rails, 
nails,  fence  wire  and  fish. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  would  be 
reduced  by  $86,000,000.  The  present  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  provisions  are  repealed, 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  reciprocity,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  a  majority  vote  of  Congress.  As  a 
rule,  ad  valorem  rates  are  substituted  for 
the  present  specific  duties.  A  reduction  of 
5  per  cent  is  allowed  for  goods  imported  in 
American-built  ships,  owned  wholly  by 
American  citizens.  The  importation  of  any 
aigrette  or  plume  or  skin  or  feather  of  a 
wild  bird,  ostriches  excepted,  is  forbidden. 
Provisions  for  an  income  tax  are  a  part  of 
the  bill.  These  impose  a  tax  of  1  per  cent 
upon  incomes  in  excess  of  $4000  and  rising 
to  $20,000,  with  graduated  additions  which 
make  the  highest  rate  4  per  cent,  for  in- 
comes exceeding  $100,000. 

On  the  following  day,  President  Wilson 
went  to  the  capitol  and  read  his  message, 
at  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  A  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  desired  that 
sugar  and  wool  should  be  considered  in  two 
separate  bills.  He  preferred  one  bill  for  the 
entire  tariff,  and  on  the  9th  he  again  visited 
the  Capitol  for  a  conference  with  Senators 
on  this  subject.  It  was  known  that  the  ac- 
tion   of    Senators    from    States    producing 


sugar  or  wool  might  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought  that  the  caucus  of 
House  Democrats  should  be  an  open  one.  He 
was  opposed,  however,  by  a  vote  of  164  to 
84.  The  caucus  has  been  discussing  the  bill, 
schedule  by  schedule.  It  has  added  shoe  ma- 
chinery to  the  free  list  and  increased  the 
Underwood  rates  on  pottery  and  glassware. 
The  efforts  of  a  few  Democrats  to  modify 
the  sugar  clauses  were  unsuccessful.  Mo- 
tions to  defer  the  removal  of  the  entire  duty 
for  nine  years,  or  for  any  time  longer  than 
three  years,  were  defeated  by  large  majori- 
ties. At  the  end  of  the  week  a  considerable 
number  of  Democrats  opposing  free  wool 
united  in  a  movement  to  procure  a  duty. 
The  fate  of  the  wool  and  sugar  clauses  in 
the  Senate  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Complaints  have  been  made  by  manufac- 
turers directly  interested  in  the  proposed 
changes.  The  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  sent  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  resolutions  declaring  that  the 
proposed  duties  on  cotton  goods  would  cause 
"appalling  depression"  of  the  industry  and 
a  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  it  to  foreign 
lands.  Flour  mill  men  say  that  if  flour  is  to 
be  free,  there  should  be  no  duty  on  wheat. 
Manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  complain. 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  op- 
pose free  sugar  because  they  desire  to  re- 
tain their  advantage.  Importers  in  New 
York  severely  criticise  the  changes  in  the 
administrative  part  of  the  tariff  law,  as- 
serting that  they  are  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tected manufacturers. 

Connecticut  was  the  thirty-sixth  State  to 
vote  approval  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  direct  popular  election 
of  Senators.  No  more  are  needed,  and  Sena- 
tors hereafter  will  be  chosen  by  the  method 
thus  prescribed. 

California  and  Japan 

The  Japanese  Government,  on  the  12th, 
directed  its  Ambassador  at  Washington  to 
make  formal  representations  concerning  the 
bill,  pending  in  California's  Legislature,  re- 
lating to  the  holding  of  land  by  aliens. 
There  is  much  irritation  in  Japan  on  ac- 
count of  this  bill.  A  meeting  of  the  leading 
Chambers  of  Commerce  has  been  called,  to 
consider  the  matter.  There  was  talk  of  boy- 
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cotting  the  Panama  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco,  but  it  is  now  said  that  such  ac- 
tion will  not  be  taken.  The  bill  has  been  so 
amended  that  it  is  said  to  be  technically  in 
harmony  now  with  existing  treaties. 

President  Wilson  has  repeatedly  con- 
ferred with  California  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  has  exprest  a  hope  that  the 
measure  will  be  made  unobjectionable.  He 
has  said  that  if  its  objectionable  provisions 
are  enacted,  the  question  must  then  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  final  de- 
cision. In  Japan  it  is  said  by  the  press  that 
passage  of  the  bill  would  be  "a  deathblow 
to  the  Christian  propaganda"  in  that  coun- 
try. For  this  reason  missionaries  are  urged 
to  exert  their  influence  against  it. 

Floods  in  the  South 

At  the  end  of  last  week  New  Orleans 
was  in  danger,  owing  to  the  growing  flood 
of  the  Mississippi.  Levees  had  been 
strengthened,  but  it  was  expected  that  the 
water  would  be  higher  than  ever  before.  In 
the  course  of  the  week  several  levees  in  Ar- 
kansas and  near  Memphis  gave  way.  There 


is  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  the  camps  of 
refugees  along  the  lower  Ohio.  President 
Wilson  has  asked  the  National  Drainage 
Congress,  in  session  at  St.  Louis,  to  con- 
sider plans  for  preventing  such  floods  as 
have  recently  caused  so  much  loss  of  life 
and  property.  Senator  Newlands  will  press 
for  action  upon  his  bill,  which  would  create 
a  board  empowered  to  regulate  rivers  and 
would  provide  a  fund  of  $50,000,000  a  year 
for  ten  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  property 
in  Ohio  amounts  to  $250,000,000,  and  that 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches, with  accompanying  work,  will  be 
from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  The  pres- 
ent governments  of  several  counties  and 
municipalities  may  be  superseded,  so  far  as 
the  work  of  reconstruction  is  concerned,  by 
commissions.  It  is  proposed  that  these  shall 
serve  for  two  years. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

Little  progress  was  made  last  week  either 
by  the  rebels  or  by  Huerta's  troops.  Car- 
ranza's  men  captured  two  towns  in  Nuevo 


Copyright,  Harris  &  Ewing- 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  READING  HIS  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 
The  House  and  Senate  in  joint  session  in  the  House  of  Representatives'  heard  the  first  message  delivered 
personally  by  a  President  since  John  Adams's  time,  112  years  ago.  Speaker  Clark  and  Vice-President  Marshall 
are  seated  on  the  rostrum  ;  the  President  stands  at  the  reading  desk  just  in  front.  The  members  of  Congress 
are  seated  on  the  benches  which  have  replaced  the  desks  used  until  this  year.  It  used  to  be  too  easy  to  read 
and  write  during  the  debates. 
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Leon,  where  General  Aubert  has  been  fight- 
ing for  the  Government.  At  Naco,  on  the 
Arizona  border,  General  Ojeda  defended 
himself,  with  300  men,  against  repeated  at- 
tacks by  a  much  larger  force  of  rebels.  He 
was  aided  by  fine  artillery,  handled  by  an 
expert  English  gunner  and  two  negroes 
who  had  deserted  from  the  American  Ninth 
Cavalry.  One  of  these  negroes  was  killed 
by  the  side  of  his  machine  gun.  In  one  of 
the  Naco  battles,  on  the  8th,  many  bullets 
crossed  the  boundary.  Five  soldiers  and  a 
teamster  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  were 
wounded  by  them.  Whereupon  both  factions 
were  sharply  warned  by  the  American  com- 
mander. In  the  South,  the  city  of  Tenan- 
cingo,  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  rebel  forces  of  General  de 
la  0.  At  the  port  of  Guaymas,  in  Sonora, 
two  sailors  from  the  American  cruiser 
"California"  were  killed  by  the  police  in  a 
street  fight. 

The  charges  against  Ambassador  Wilson, 
sent  to  Washington  by  Luis  Rojas,  an  offi- 
cer of  Mexico's  Congress  and  grand  master 
of  the  Masonic  order  in  Mexico,  have  been 
supported  by  several  persons,  one  of  these 
being  the  widow  of  the  late  President  Ma- 
dero.  The  Huerta  Government  has  under- 
taken to  prosecute  Rojas  for  treason.  Refu- 
gees from  Mexico  tell  stories  about  the  kill- 
ing of  Madero  and  Suarez.  Martias  Oviedo, 
formerly  Madero's  secretary,  says  they 
were  made  unconscious  by  drugs  and  were 
shot  while  in  that  condition.  Their  dead 
bodies,  he  continues,  were  taken  from  the 
palace  in  an  automobile.  Jose  Quevedo, 
formerly  editor  of  a  paper  at  the  Mexican 
capital,  whose  publication  office  was  burned 
by  Huerta,  says  he  saw  the  assassination; 
that  Suarez  was  shot  in  the  street  by  a  file 
of  soldiers;  that  the  same  soldiers  refused 
to  kill  Madero,  and  that  he  was  shot,  by 
their  commander,  Major  Cardenas,  who  has 
since  been  promoted. 

Colonel  Rivera,  formerly  of  Madero's 
army,  but  now  in  Mobile,  says  he  saw  the 
murder  of  Abram  Gonzales,  Governor  of 
Chihuahua.  Gonzales,  he  asserts,  was  not 
shot,  but,  with  hands  and  feet  tightly 
bound,  was  thrown  under  a  railway  train 
which  mangled  and  crushed  him.  The 
Huerta  Government  sought  to  intercept  Dr. 
Francisco  Vasquez  Gomez  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  country  at  Vera  Cruz,  last  week,  on 
a  Ward  Line  boat,  but  the  captain  would 
not  give  him  up,  and  he  went  to  Cuba. 

Huerta's  Government  greatly  desires 
formal  recognition  at  Washington.  It  is  said 
that  failure  to  borrow  money  in  New  York 
or  Europe  has  been  due  to  lack  of  such 
recognition,  and  Huerta  is  sorely  in  need  of 
money.  The  railroads  are  crippled,  many 
of  the  great  smelting  plants  are  closed  or 


are  running  on  half  time,  and  rebels  en- 
counter little  opposition. 

Other  Countries  South  of  Us 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of 
Cuba's  Congress,  on  the  7th,  there  were  in- 
dications that  the  patronage  controversy 
between  the  President-elect  and  Governor 
Asbert  had  been  settled.  The  new  President 
will  be  supported  by  a  majority  in  both 
houses.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  assas- 
sination of  Ceferino  A.  Mendez,  the  recent- 
ly elected  Conservative  Mayor  of  Cien- 
fuegos,  will  be  followed  by  a  bloody  feud  be- 
tween Conservatives  and  Liberals. 

There  has  been  some  excitement  in  Ha- 
vana because  of  a  duel,  in  which  Rudolph 
Warren,  the  son  of  a  rich  American  owner 
of  sugar  mills,  was  killed  by  Hannibal 
Mesa.  The  latter's  seconds  were  ex-Speaker 
Ferrara  and  a  member  of  Congress.  Sec- 
onds on  the  other  side  were  another  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  an  army  officer  who 
is  the  nephew  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mesa  at  once  came  to  New  York.  Ferrara 
has  been  sharply  criticised  in  the  Havana 
press.  It  is  alleged  that  the  terms  of  the 
duel  were  unjust  to  Warren,  who  was 
known  to  be  very  near-sighted.  Ferrara  has 
sought  to  defend  himself  in  a  published 
statement.  It  is  expected  that  several  addi- 
tional duels  will  be  caused  by  the  contro- 
versy. The  Cuban  Government  has  sent 
agents  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  inquire  as  to 
the  interest  of  American  residents  in  the 
movement  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States. 

Brazil  and  Peru  have  recognized  the 
Chinese  republic.  Brazil's  tariff  concessions 
to  Americans  have  been  renewed,  but  only 
to  April  9,  and  further  renewal  will  depend, 
it  is  said,  upon  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  suit,  under  the  Sherman  act, 
against  Brazil's  cornered  or  valorized  coffee. 

In  the  House,  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Simms's  bill  to  repeal  the  toll  exemption 
clause  in  the  Panama  Canal  act  has  been 
introduced  again.  It  is  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  but  em- 
phatically opposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  Mr.  O'Gorman.  Press 
dispatches  say  that  the  President  is  not  yet 
convinced  that  exemption  violates  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty. 

Canada  and  the  Navy  Bill 

The  dogged  opposition  of  the  Canadian 
Liberal  party  to  Mr.  Borden's  bill  providing 
for  a  gift  of  three  dreadnoughts  to  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000  seems 
likely  to  be  the  occasion  for  bringing  about 
drastic  changes  in  procedure  in  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament.  Since  Parliament  reassem- 
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bled  after  the  Easter  recess  there  has  been 
no  repetition  of  the  continuous  day  and 
night  sittings  which  characterized  the  weeks 
from  March  3  to  8,  and  March  10  to  16— 
each  of  which  weeks  officially  appears  in 
the  Hansards  as  consisting  of  one  single 
day.  By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
the  Government  was  enabled  to  get  thru 
votes  on  account — one-sixth  of  supply — to 
carry  on  the  Government  services.  This 
done,  the  debate  on  the  navy  bill  was  re- 
sumed, and  it  was  quickly  made  clear  that 
the  Liberals  were  as  much  determined  to 
obstruct  its  passage  as  they  had  been  be- 
fore Easter. 

The  rules  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
permit  of  practically  unlimited  debate,  and 
it  was  thru  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  given  to  obstruct  Government 
business  that  Mr.  Borden  and  the  Conserva- 
tives forced  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  go  to 
the  country  on  the  reciprocity  question  in 
1911.  The  Liberals  claim  that  they  have 
quite  as  good  a  right  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  navy 
question,  for  there  was  not  even  a  hint  of 
Mr.  Borden's  policy  of  a  contribution  in 
money  to  the  British  navy  from  the  Con- 
servative leaders  at  the  general  election. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
carrying  the  Navy  bill  under  the  existing 
rules,  Mr.  Borden  changed  his  tactics,  and 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  rules  which 
would  permit  the  Government  to  exercise 
the  closure.  By  a  clever  parliamentary  trick 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Government 
leaders,  assisted  by  the  Speaker,  deprived 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  of  the  opportunity  of 
replying  to  Mr.  Borden  when  he  proposed 
the  new  rule — an  action  which  precipitated 
what  was  almost  a  riot  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

This  incident  has  greatly  embittered 
feeling  in  Canada,  and  many  supporters  of 
the  Borden  Government  have  protested 
against  the  treatment  of  the  ex-Premier. 
The  English  newspapers  are  beginning  to 
protest  against  the  gift  of  the  three  battle- 
ships being  put  thru  Parliament  by  sheer 
force  of  a  majority  which  was  elected  on 
a  totally  different  issue,  and  are  asking 
that  there  may  be  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  before  the  ships  are  accepted 
by  the  British  Government.  If  the  closure 
rules  are  carried,  the  Borden  Government 
can,  no  doubt,  force  the  Navy  bill  thru  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  the  Senate  is  still 
overwhelmingly  Liberal,  and  this  is  a  case 
in  which  it  would  probably  use  its  power 
and  reject  the  bill.  One  thing  is  assured. 
Canada  will  make  some  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  navy,  but  when  this  contribution 
will  be  made,  and  in  what  form,  it  is  not 
possible  yet  to  predict. 


Mrs.  Pankhurst  Is  Freed 

On  the  12th,  after  serving  nine  days  of 
a  three  years'  term  of  imprisonment  for  in- 
citing persons  unknown  to  commit  arson, 
Emmeline  Pankhurst  was  released  on 
license  from  Holloway  Jail,  and  removed  to 
a  nursing  home.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  had  re- 
fused all  nourishment,  and  forcible  feeding 
had  not  been  attempted,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  a  weakness  of  the  heart.  She  must  report 
at  intervals  to  the  police,  and  if  she  com- 
mits any  misdemeanor  is  liable  to  rearrest 
without  a  warrant,  and  to  imprisonment  for 
the  rest  of  her  term. 

The  militant  leader  was,  of  course,  not 
present  at  the  great  Albert  Hall  demon- 
stration of  April  10 — tho  she  announced  in 
advance  that  she  would  "break  the  bars"  to 
be  there.  Suffrage  workers  deny  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  anonymous  letter  re- 
ceived by  Justice  Sir  Charles  Montague 
Lush,  who  sentenced  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
threatening  him  with  death.  "Human  life 
is  sacred  to  us,  as  much  so  now  as  before 
Mrs.  Pankhurst's  sentence,"  says  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union. 

Haystack  burning,  the  firing  of  railway 
cars,  the  planting  of  bombs,  are  all  reported 
from  different  English  towns.  The  grand- 
stand of  the  great  cricket  ground  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  was  fired  on  the  11th,  and  a 
suffraget  attack  upon  the  balloon  and  aero- 
plane sheds  of  the  Army  Flying  Corps  is 
reported  from  Farnsborough.  At  the  Sun- 
day meetings  for  suffrage  in  London,  the 
crowds  were  more  hostile  than  ordinarily, 
and  the  police  had  to  exert  themselves  ac- 
tively to  save  the  women  from  rough  hand- 
ling. 

Zelie  Emerson,  an  American  militant, 
was  released  from  Holloway  on  the  8th. 
Various  reports  of  her  serious  condition  are 
in  circulation.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  create  an  international  incident  of 
this  case. 

A  Suffrage  Strike  in  Belgium 

A  general  strike  of  workingmen,  who  de- 
mand manhood  suffrage  and  the  principle, 
one  man  one  vote  (instead  of  the  existing 
system  of  plural  voting)  seems  inevitable 
in  Belgium.  Action  by  the  young  King,  who 
is  popular,  and  is  thought  to  be  more  lib- 
eral than  the  ministry,  can  alone  prevent  it. 

From  300,000  to  400,000  workingmen  are 
involved,  and  in  some  quarters  a  revolution, 
or  the  secession  of  the  Walloon  and  Flem- 
ish Provinces,  is  prophesied.  The  Socialist 
party  is  back  of  the  movement,  and  its  lead- 
ers are  optimistic.  They  say  that  contribu- 
tions are  pouring  in  from  many  outside 
sources,  some  of  them  from  Belgian  resi- 
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dents  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  four 
or  six  weeks'  general  strike  is  feasible,  tho 
they  hope  to  win  their  victory  in  three 
weeks.  Order  will  be  kept,  it  is  said.  Maur- 
ice Maeterlinck,  who  has  been  called  the 
Belgian  Shakespeare,  has  exprest  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  laboring  classes  "in  this 
great  battle  against  a  Ministry  which  rep- 
resents all  the  ugliness,  lowness  and  perfidy 
of  the  old  Belgian  clericalism." 

The  railways  claim  to  have  enough  coal 
on  hand  to  last  six  weeks.  The  printers,  it 
is  reported,  will  contribute  generously,  but 
will  not  leave  their  work.  Many  employers 
are  subscribing  to  the  strike-fund,  making 
the  outlay  as  a  kind  of  insurance.  In  Liege, 
employers  offer  half  pay  to  their  workers 
who  strike  for  the  suffrage  for  three  days, 
if  they  will  only  return  to  work  on  the 
fourth.  The  "Christian  unions,"  associations 
of  Catholic  workingmen,  said  to  have  a 
membership  of  85,000,  have  decided  against 
the  strike.  On  Sunday,  there  were  several 
Socialist  parades,  the  biggest  of  them  at 
Mons,  where  between  20,000  and  30,000  men 
were  in  line. 

The  seriousness  of  a  prolonged  strike  of 
the  miners  in  the  region  of  Borinage  is  very 
great.  These  wet  mines  would  be  practically 
ruined  by  a  week's  idleness. 

When  France  was  threatened  by  a  gen- 
eral strike,  during  the  first  Briand  minis- 
try, the  Government  interfered  by  calling 
men  to  the  colors,  and  then  assigning  all 
railway  workers  to  the  railways.  No  such 
device  could  be  effectively  operated  in  Bel- 
gium, where  the  war  footing  is  only  180,000 
men  in  a  population  of  8,000,000.  Fifty 
thousand  soldiers  are  under  arms,  but  most 
of  these  troops  are  "citizen  soldiers," 
strongly  sympathetic  with  their  Socialist 
brethren  in  cases  where  they  are  not  Social- 
ists themselves. 

The  Belgian  suffrage  is  limited  to  men 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Those  with 
property  valued  at  $400  or  deriving  $20 
annually  from  national  bonds  vote  twice. 
Graduates  of  the  higher  secondary  schools, 
office  holders  and  professional  men  vote 
three  times. 

Alfonso  Again  Escapes  Assassination 

On  Sunday,  the  13th,  the  King  of  Spain, 
returning  to  his  palace  from  a  review  of 
conscripts,  narrowly  missed  assassination. 
Three  shots  were  fired  at  him  by  a  Cata- 
lonian  aged  twenty-five  years,  named  Rafael 
Sancho  Alegret.  The  young  King  saved  his 
life  by  dismounting  when  he  heard  the  first 
shot,  and  standing  behind  his  horse,  which 
was  wounded  in  the  chest.  The  assailant 
describes  himself  as  a  carpenter,  but  has 
not  the  appearance  of  a  manual  laborer.  He 


is  variously  reported  to  have  made  the  at- 
tempt "on  a  sudden  impulse"  and  to  avenge 
the  execution  of  the  anarchist  Ferrer. 

Alfonso  XIII  came  to  the  throne  at  six- 
teen years  of  age,  in  1902.  Tho  personally 
popular,  attempts  to  assassinate  him  have 
been  made  on  seven  earlier  occasions.  On 
June  1,  1906,  his  wedding  day,  a  bomb  was 
thrown  into  the  carriage  in  which  the  royal 
couple  was  returning  from  the  Cathedral. 
Just  a  year  earlier,  in  Paris,  a  bomb  was 
thrown  at  the  King,  who  was  seated  in  an 
open  carriage  with  the  President  of  France, 
Emile  Loubet.  Alfonso  has  shown  notable 
courage  in  danger.  Thus  on  the  latest  of 
these  occasions  he  turned  the  assault  into  a 
personal  triumph  and  received  an  ovation 
from  his  subjects. 

Jose  Canalejas,  Spain's  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  was  assassinated  only  last  No- 
vember. 

Franco-German  Trade 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  states  that  France 
would  have  more  to  lose  than  Germany  in 
the  event  of  a  commercial  boycott  between 
the  two  Powers;  since  "the  sale  of  French 
products  in  Germany  is  very  sensibly 
greater  than  that  of  German  products  in 
France." 

The  Paris  Temps  corrects  this  statement 
thus:  From  1908  to  1911  the  French  im- 
portations into  Germany  have  risen  from 
420,000,000  marks  in  value  to  only  524,000,- 
000,  while  the  German  products  admitted 
thru  French  custom  houses  are  now  worth 
about  600,000,000,  instead  of  the  438,000,- 
000  of  five  years  ago. 

Montenegro  and  the  Balkans 

The  siege  of  Scutari  is  likely  to  be  raised 
by  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians.  Monte- 
negro will,  it  is  said,  receive  monetary  and 
territorial  concessions.  There  has  been  no 
important  news  from  Scutari  since  the 
bloody  capture  of  the  Tarakesch  Fortress 
near  that  city,  early  in  the  month.  Rumors 
of  the  capture  of  Scutari  itself  were  false. 
When  the  powers  undertook  to  coerce  Mon- 
tenegro and,  at  Austria's  special  instance, 
to  withhold  territorial  aggrandizement, 
King  Nicholas  planned  to  abdicate  with  a 
view  to  the  union  of  his  country  with  Ser- 
via.  Prince  William  of  Sweden,  second  son 
of  King  Gustavus,  is  said  to  be  a  leading 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  the  made-to- 
order  kingdom  of  Albania. 

Bulgaria  is  said  to  have  laid  formal  claim 
to  Salonika,  now  occupied  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Powers  have  made  further  concessions 
to  Bulgaria,  since  making  their  last  formal 
announcement  of  a  basis  for  peace-terms. 
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Life  iDsurance  and  the  Income  Tax 

Life  insurance  interests  are  troubled  over 
the  possible  unfavorable  effects  of  the  in- 
come tax  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  bill 
now  before  the  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress.  While  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture to  lay  an  impost  on  the  benefits  accru- 
ing thru  death  to  widows  and  orphans,  the 
language  of  the  bill  seems  sufficiently  clear 
in  that  direction  to  cause  apprehension. 
Section  II,  subdivision  B,  reads  as  under: 

"That,  subject  only  to  such  exemptions 
and  deductions  as  are  hereinafter  allowed, 
the  net  income  of  a  taxable  person  shall  in- 
clude gains,  profits  and  income  derived  from 
salaries,  wages  or  compensation  for  per- 
sonal service  of  whatever  kind  and  in  what- 
ever form  paid,  or  from  professions,  voca- 
tions, businesses,  trade,  commerce,  or  sales 
or  dealings  in  property,  whether  real  or 
personal,  growing  out  of  the  ownership  or 
use  of  or  interest  in  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, also  from  interest,  rent,  dividends,  se- 
curities, or  the  transaction  of  any  lawful 
business  carried  on  for  gain  or  profit,  or 
gains  or  profits  and  income  derived  from 
any  source  whatever,  including  the  income 
from  but  not  the  value  of  property  acquired 
by  bequest,  devise,  or  descent,  and  also  the 
proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  paid  upon 
the  death  of  the  person  insured." 

This  section  is  evidently  intended  as  a 
definition  of  the  word  income  as  used  in  the 
bill.  Incomes  are  the  thing  to  be  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  general  understanding.  A 
person  owning  $100,000  worth  of  property 
— real  estate,  mortgages,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
— the  earnings  on  which  aggregate  $5000  a 
year,  is  to  pay  a  tax  on  $1000,  the  proposed 
law  exempting  all  incomes  of  $4000  and 
less.  Now,  the  question  arises:  Under  the 
language  of  the  bill  are  the  proceeds  of  a 
life  insurance  death  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  capital  or  income?  We  will  bring  the 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  bill  into  close 
relation  in  order  to  simplify  the  matter  for 
readier  comprehension:  "the  net  income  of 
a  taxable  person  shall  include  gains,  profits 
and  income  derived  from  salaries,  wages 
or  compensation  for  personal  service,  etc. 
.  .  .  and  also  the  proceeds  of  life  in- 
surance policies  paid  upon  the  death  of  the 
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person  insured."  Compressing  closer  we 
fairly  have  the  following:  "the  net  income 
of  a  taxable  person  shall  include  .  .  . 
the  proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  paid 
upon  the  death  of  the  person  insured."  If 
that  is  what  is  meant,  then  all  death  bene- 
fits in  excess  of  $4000  are  taxable. 

The  author  of  the  income  provisions  of 
the  bill,  Representative  Hull,  of  Tennessee, 
is  reported  as  disavowing  any  intention  of 
bringing  the  principal  sum  payable  as  a 
death  claim  by  a  life  insurance  company 
within  the  taxing  powers  of  the  law,  where- 
fore we  may  conclude  that  the  purpose  is  to 
make  the  income  derivable  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  policy  taxable.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  actual  language  used  is 
susceptible  of  a  different  construction. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  benef- 
icences of  this  character  will  ever  become 
the  object  of  taxation  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  policyholders  and 
the  managements  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  see  that  the  law  on  this  point  is 
clear  of  all  possibility  of  confusion  and 
doubt.  Last  week  a  special  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Presidents  was  held  in  New 
York  City  and  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  chairman 
and  general  counsel,  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate by  wire  with  every  life  insurance 
company  in  the  United  States,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  situation  and  advising  ac- 
tion in  simplifying  it. 

If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  only  incomes 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  death  benefits 
are  to  be  taxed,  no  harm  would  ensue,  for 
an  amount  of  principal  closely  approximat- 
ing $100,000  is  required  to  get  the  annual 
income  above  the  exemption,  $4000;  and 
persons  receiving  so  large  a  sum  could  pay 
the  tax  without  inconvenience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  of  revenue  secured  by  the 
Government  would  be  small  because  the 
number  of  persons  carrying  life  insurance 
aggregating  $100,000  and  over  is  compara- 
tively small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
argument  is  against  including  any  mention 
of  life  insurance  in  the  bill,  except  to  ex- 
empt it  specifically  from  taxation  as,  in 
subdivision  G,  all  labor,  horticultural,  fra- 
ternal and  beneficiary  societies,  orders  and 
associations  are  exempted. 
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Missouri  Anti-Trust  Law 

A  year  or  more  ago  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  emulating  the  examples 
set  by  Texas  and  Louisiana,  enacted  what 
is  called  a  fire  insurance  rating  law.  That 
is  to  say,  it  deprived  the  companies,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  of  the  right  to 
calculate  rates  on  insurable  property  in  that 
State,  and  vested  all  authority  in  that  par- 
ticular in  a  bureau  under  governmental 
direction,  with  the  requirement  that  all 
schedules  of  rates  should  be  filed  with  and 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  before  becoming  effective. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  provisions, 
but  the  principal  object  was  to  remove  the 
rate-making  power  from  the  companies  and 
lodge  it  with  the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  companies  ob- 
jected to  this  innovation  and  have  properly 
regarded  all  such  movements  as  an  invasion 
of  their  trading  prerogatives;  but,  with 
their  characteristic  timidity,  they  submitted 
there  just  as  they  had.  done  elsewhere.  Fire 
insurance  managements  are  extremely  con- 
servative and  are  inclined  to  put  up  with  a 
great  measure  of  imposition  rather  than 
imperil  the  plants  they  have  built  up  in  any 
given  field.  That  they  and  their  policyhold- 
ers are  the  unnecessary  victims  of  unwise 
laws  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  States,  particularly  in  the 
West  and  South,  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
every  careful  student  of  the  subject.  We 
say  unnecessary  victims  deliberately,  be- 
cause some  of  the  laws  referred  to  are  not 
only  of  no  benefit  whatever,  but  are  pro- 
ductive of  injurious  results  and  as  a  con- 
sequence increase  the  cost  of  the  service. 

The  companies  bowed  submissively  to  the 
Missouri  rating  law  and  sought  to  make 
the  best  of  a  poor  situation.  After  great 
trouble  and  expense — several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  as  to  the  latter,  all  of  which 
came  out  of  the  companies'  treasuries — the 
entire  State  was  rerated;  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  premium  tax  would  be  just 
a  little  higher  than  it  had  been  before. 
Official  theories  seem  to  have  failed  when 
put  to  actual  test.  A  new  Legislature  comes 
in  and  repeals  the  rating  law,  putting  in 
its  place  a  drastic  anti-trust  law,  so  gen- 
eral in  its  terms  and  so  severe  as  to  proce- 
dure and  penalties  as  to  render  operation 
under  it  extremely  dangerous  to  manage- 
ments. This  law  becomes  effective  on  June  1. 
In  a  statement  made  by  Judge  Thomas 
Bates,  of  Chicago,  general  counsel  of  the 
associated  companies,  a  distinguished  ex- 
pert in  fire  insurance  law,  he  says: 

"The  recent  measure  passed  and  signed 
by  Governor  Major  is  by  far  the  most  dras- 


tic of  any  regulatory  law  ever  attempted  by 
any  State  in  this  country.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  fire  insurance  companies 
to  do  business  within  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  Any  company  attempting  to  do  so 
subjects  itself  to  the  possibilities  of  forfeit- 
ing its  property  in  that  State  and  lays  its 
manager  and  officers  outside  of  the  State 
open  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  the 
act  of  any  of  its  hundreds  of  agents.  The 
new  law  makes  it  a  felony  for  any  person 
connected  with  an  insurance  company  to 
violate  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Before, 
the  offense  was  a  misdemeanor.  The  meas- 
ure also  declares  that  a  president,  director 
and  officer  can  be  extradited  from  any  State 
in  this  country  to  Missouri  to  be  tried,  and 
also  holds  them  directly  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  any  of  its  agents  and  managers." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  latest  law — 
there  will  be  another  in  due  course — the 
Attorney-General  of  Missouri  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  prosecute  with  vigor 
every  infraction  of  it,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  all  he  wants  is  the  "restoration 
of  competition."  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  rating  law,  the  one  just  repealed,  pro- 
hibited competition,  all  companies  under  it 
being  compelled  to  use  the  approved  official 
rates.  On  that  point  it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  legislators  of  Missouri  don't  know  what 
they  want. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  re- 
flected in  the  action  taken  at  a  meeting 
of  company  executives  in  Philadelphia, 
Wednesday  night  a  week  ago.  A  special  re- 
port of  the  matter  informs  us  that  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  fire  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  while  the  number  participating  is  not 
disclosed,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  all 
the  active  companies  will  support  the  con- 
clusions reached.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
voted  unanimously  to  cease  business  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  after  April  30.  The  reso- 
lution adopted  states  that  the  managers 
have  taken  the  advice  of  counsel  and  that 
while  they  keenly  desire  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness in  the  State  they  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  they  cannot  do  it  under  the  harsh 
and  unusual  provisions  of  a  law  which  puts 
them  in  jeopardy  of  prosecution  and  con- 
viction, however  conscientiously  they  might 
endeavor  to  obey  it. 


The  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  has 
insured  its  own  employees  under  its  group 
plan.  The  day  after  the  insurances  became 
effective,  J.  O.  Chapman,  payroll  auditor 
at  Chicago,  died  suddenly.  His  beneficiary 
will  receive  $1000. 
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The  First  Crop  Report 

This  season's  first  crop  report,  issued  last 
week,  is  a  very  favorable  one.  It  relates  to 
winter-sown  wheat  and  rye.  Last  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  winter-killing  of  several  million 
acres,  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  was  only 
399,716,000  bushels.  At  harvest  time  there 
were  only  26,571,000  acres.  This  year  the 
area  of  the  winter  wheat  fields  is  32,387,000 
acres,  and  the  condition  of  the  growing 
plants  on  April  1  was  91.6  per  cent,  against 
80.6  one  year  ago,  and  a  ten  years'  average 
of  86.3.  According  to  New  York  authorities 
this  indicates  a  crop  of  537,600,000  bushels. 
In  Chicago  they  say  563,000,000.  Allowance 
is  still  to  be  made,  however,  for  the  aban- 
donment of  winter-killed  acres,  the  number 
of  which  will  be  reported  in  May.  The  rec- 
ord crop  of  winter  wheat  has  been  the 
492,000,000  bushels  of  1906. 

Harvest  acreage  has  not  suffered  much 
reduction  this  year  on  account  of  severe 
weather,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  at 
present,  a  crop  ranging  between  500,000,000 
and  525,000,000  bushels.  The  condition  of 
the  growing  rye  is  89.3  per  cent.  As  the 
area  is  2,448,000  acres,  against  last  year's 
2,117,000,  a  crop  of  38,355,000  bushels  is 
indicated.  Last  year's  was  35,664,000. 

In  the  Securities  Market 

The  stock  market  declined  last  week,  ow- 
ing to  announcement  of  the  issue  of  new 
securities  by  prominent  railroad  companies. 
It  had  not  been  perceptibly  affected  by  the 
floods,  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  or  the  new 
tariff  bill,  but  prices  yielded  a  little,  begin- 
ning on  Wednesday,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Pennsylvania  was  to  offer  $45,000,- 
000  of  new  stock  to  its  shareholders  at  par, 
that  the  St.  Paul  had  sold  $30,000,000  of 
4^  per  cent  bonds,  and  that  the  New  York 
Central  had  placed  $10,000,000  of  one-year 
notes.  Here  was  $85,000,000  in  one  day,  and 
the  general  comment  was  that  the  com- 
panies had  made  unexpected  concessions  in 
the  terms.  Some  concession  appears  to  have 
been  required  by  the  condition  of  money 
markets  here  and  abroad.  Net  losses  of  the 
three  stocks  for  the  week  were  as  follows: 
Pennsylvania,  4%;  New  York  Central,  4; 
St.  Paul,  2. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government's  re- 
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jection  of  the  latest  plan  for  separating  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  ex- 
erted a  depressing  influence.  Reports  con- 
cerning trade  thruout  the  country  were  not 
unfavorable,  on  the  whole,  altho  reference 
was  made  to  some  hesitation,  due  to  pend 
ing  tariff  propositions. 

Cost  of  Living 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  recently  pub- 
lished tables  relating  to  the  prices  of  the 
food  of  working-class  families  in  London, 
and  showing  that  in  buying  this  food  a 
sovereign  (20  shillings)  in  1912  went  only 
as  far  as  16  shillings  and  3  pence  in  1895. 
Commenting  upon  this,  an  Australian  paper 
directs  attention  to  a  report  of  the  Com- 
monwealth statistician,  Mr.  Knibbs,  on  the 
cost  of  living  in  Australia. 

His  tables  show  index  numbers  for  food 
and  house  rent  in  the  several  Australian 
capital  cities  during  a  series  of  years.  The 
number  relating  to  Sydney,  for  example, 
has  risen  from  846,  in  1904,  to  1099  in  1912. 
Other  cities  show  similar  advances,  and  the 
average  for  all  is  increased  in  the  eight 
years  from  858  to  1091. 

Financial  Notes 

During  the  thirteen  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company's  pension  system  was  established, 
payments  amounting  to  $8,368,786  have 
been  made  to  7152  pensioners,  3817  of  whom 
are  still  living.  Nearly  300  of  these  are 
more  than  eighty  years  old. 

Our  exports  to  Latin-America  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  be  about  $1,000,000  for 
every  business  day,  or  $325,000,000,  against 
only  $115,000,000  ten  years  ago.  In  the  last 
ten  years  our  imports  from  the  same  coun- 
tries have  doubled,  rising,  from  $226,000,000 
in  1903  to  $460,000,000  (estimated)  in  1913. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Syracuse,  James  G.  Can- 
non, president  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
of  this  city,  said  that  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  clearing  house  associations  should  be 
incorporated.  He  was  confident  that  sooner 
or  later  they  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  incorporation. 
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Our  Nerveless  Better  Element 

The  term  has  been  abused.  It  is  often 
used  offensively,  but  it  stands  for  a  real- 
ity. There  is  "a  better  element.,,  Men  and 
women  with  fine,  healthy  bodies  are  so 
far  better  than  their  unfortunate  broth- 
ers and  sisters  whose  tenements  of  clay 
are  disintegrating  under  the  wages  of 
sin.  Men  and  women  with  good  brains, 
well  stocked  with  knowledge,  are  so  far 
better  than  dunces  and  drivelers.  Men 
and  women  of  courage,  self-control,  gen- 
erous natures  and  helpful  impulses  are 
so  far  better  than  cowards,  poltroons, 
stingy  souls  and  weaklings. 

As  thinking,  behaving  organisms,  men 
and  women  are  not  born  free  and  equal; 
they  never  were;  they  never  will  be. 
Neither  are  all  men  and  women  born 
totally  depraved.  Some  are  physically 
and  mentally  well  born,  and  fortunate 
they  are.  Others,  and  unhappily  they  are 
more  numerous,  are  conceived  in  in- 
iquity and  born  in  sin. 

The  better  element  ought  to  rule.  It 
ought  to  create  and  govern  the  state.  It 
ought  to  control  and  manage  industry. 
It  ought  to  dictate  and  administer  edu- 
cation. With  the  firm  hand  of  a  wise  and 
benevolent  despot  it  should  conserve  and 
develop  civilization. 

There  is  a  fool  kind  of  a  democrat,  a 
sissy  sort  of  humanitarian,  to  whom 
these  sentiments  are  shocking.  We  de- 
light in  shocking  him.  We  expect  to 
shock  him  on  all  proper  occasions.  There 
is  democracy  and  democracy.  The  democ- 
racy that  glories  in  ignorance  and  dirt, 
which  insists  that  some  foul-mouthed 
son  of  "the  people"  whose  political  edu- 


cation has  been  conducted  in  corner 
saloons  would  make  as  good  a  President 
of  the  United  States  as  George  Washing- 
ton did,  is  one  kind.  The  democracy  that 
would  destroy  privilege  and  would  equal- 
ize opportunity  in  order  that  natural 
ability  and  force  of  character  might 
have  a  free  field  in  which  to  assert  them- 
selves is  another  kind.  That  the  same 
word  should  be  used,  as  it  is,  as  a  name 
for  two  such  totally  different  things,  is 
unfortunate.  We  have  no  use  for  the  first 
kind  of  democracy.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  triumphant  establishment 
of  the  second  kind  thruout  the  world. 

But  it  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  "manifest  destiny"  that  the  rule 
of  the  mentally  and  morally  fit  in  a 
democracy  of  opportunity  should  be 
established  without  setback  and  discour- 
agement. The  course  of  wisdom  is  not 
more  addicted  to  running  smoothly  than 
the  course  of  true  love  is,  and  the  worst 
discouragements,  unhappily,  are  attribu- 
table to  a  certain  paradoxical  inadequacy 
of  the  better  element. 

The  true  better  element  is  always 
tender-hearted  and  liberal-minded.  It  de- 
tests cruelty  and  tyranny.  It  loves  to 
enlighten  and  to  lead,  but  it  shrinks 
from  commanding,  dictating,  ordering. 
Still  more  does  it  shrink  from  whipping, 
imprisoning,  killing.  By  instinct,  habit 
and  reflection  adjusted  to  a  world  of 
reason,  kindliness  and  good  sense,  it 
finds  itself  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  civilization  in  a 
world  of  ignorance,  superstition,  graft. 
dirt,  indecency  and  savage  cruelty;  a 
world  in  which  the  firm  hand  is  still 
necessary,  in  which  the  enemies  of  soci- 
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ety  must  be  represt,  sometimes  crushed, 
and  not  infrequently  killed. 

And  so  it  happens  that  every  now  and 
then  we  see  things  going  to  the  bad,  be- 
cause all  the  better  element  has  lost  its 
nerve.  It  shrinks  from  the  plain  duty  of 
performing  its  own  inalienable  task. 

England  and  America  are  suffering 
wofully  from  this  cause  at  the  present 
hour.  The  Asquith  Government  is  nerve- 
less in  its  dealing  with  lawlessness. 
American  state,  county  and  city  govern- 
ments have  pretty  nearly  given  up  the 
job  of  suppressing  serious  crime,  espe- 
cially homicide.  The  better  element  is 
whimpering  over  the  unfortunate  crim- 
inal who  has  "never  had  a  chance  to  be 
a  decent  man." 

For  the  better  element  thus  to  give 
way  to  weakness  is  the  crime  of  crimes 
and  sin  of  sins.  Nothing  can  excuse  or 
palliate  it.  It  is  a  crime  and  a  sin  of 
which  really  great  men  are  never  guilty. 
No  men  ever  lived  who  more  utterly 
hated  killing  than  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  but  the  names  of  these 
two  men  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
honor  because,  while  they  differed  as  to 
whose  cause  was  right  and  whose  was 
wrong,  it  could  be  said  of  each  that  when 
he  saw  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  his 
duty,  he  "went  for  it  thar  and  then." 

The  Duty  on  Sugar 

It  is  provided  in  the  pending  tariff  bill 
that  the  duty  on  sugar  shall  be  reduced 
at  once  by  one-quarter,  and  that  the 
remaining  three-quarters  shall  be  taken 
off  three  years  hence. 

The  duty  on  sugar  now  yi-elds  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  about  $52,000,000.  It 
also  sustains  the  cane  sugar  industry  in 
the  South  and  has  built  up  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  the  West,  which  in 
fourteen  years  has  grown  in  output  from 
32,000  to  600,000  tons.  In  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  from  which  sugar  comes 
into  the  States  free  of  duty,  the  product 
has  risen  to  800,000  tons.  Sugar  from 
the  Philippines  is  free,  up  to  300,000 
tons  a  year.  By  treaty  there  is  also  a 
discrimination  of  20  per  cent  in  favor  of 
Cuba. 

In  a  bill  passed  last  year  by  the  House 
it  was  provided  that  the  entire  duty 
should  be  at  once  removed.   A   delay  of 


three  years  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
duty  is  now  proposed,  but  the  effect  of 
such  legislation,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
industries  now  benefited  by  the  present 
law,  would  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
effect  of  sweeping  repeal.  That  the  cane 
sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  would  be 
blotted  out  appears  to  have  been  admit- 
ted by  Mr.  Underwood  in  the  House 
Democratic  caucus,  on  the  12th,  when  he 
said: 

We  are  willing  to  concede  that  immediate 
free  sugar  would  put  the  producer  to  grave 
disadvantage.  It  would  drive  him  out  of 
business  without  giving  him  opportunity  for 
the  substitution  of  other  products.  But  free 
sugar  in  three  years  will  give  the  sugar 
producer  a  chance  to  pay  his  bills  while  he 
is  changing  his  function  from  that  of  a 
sugar  planter  to  that  of  a  producer  of  the 
various  diversified  crops  suitable  to  be 
grown  in  what  are  now  sugar-producing 
regions. 

He  had  in  mind  also,  of  course,  the 
growers  of  sugar  beets. 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  rests  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  the  change  would  greatly  serve 
consumers  by  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 
In  opposition  it  is  said  that  the  duty, 
widely  diffused  in  consumption  and  by 
no  means  burdensome,  yields  a  larg^, 
amount  ($52,000,000)  of  revenue;  that 
it  sustains,  one  industry  and  has  created 
and  built  up  another;  that  indirectly  it 
has  favored  and  fostered  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  Hawaii,  which  supplies  nine- 
tenths  of  the  islands'  exports,  and  that 
its  influence  has  been  exerted  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  industry  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  prefer- 
ential concession  of  20  per  cent  to  Cuba 
has  been  the  warrant  for  preferential 
concessions  granted  by  Cuba,  and  these 
have  increased  our  exports  to  the  island. 
If  the  duty  should  be  removed,  our  treaty 
of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  would  die,  and 
Cuba's  tariff  concessions  would  probably 
die  with  it. 

It  is  asserted  by  persons  interested  in 
or  familiar  with  the  sugar  industry  of 
Hawaii  that  removal  of  the  duty  would 
ruin  it  and  thus  greatly  depress  the 
islands.  This  is  by  far  their  greatest  in- 
dustry. There  is  no  available  substitute 
for  it.  Local  capital  owns  and  controls  it, 
and  there  are  more  than  10,000  stock- 
holders.   Owing   to    the    higher   cost    of 
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labor  on  the  islands,  they  Could  not  com- 
pete with  Java  if  there  were  no  tariff 
discrimination.  The  ruin  of  their  sugar 
industry  would  decrease  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  islanders  and  very  percep- 
tibly reduce  exports  to  them  from  the 
States. 

What  would  our  consumers  gain  by  re- 
moval of  the  duty?  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption here  is  about  80  pounds  a  year, 
but  this  includes  the  sugar  used  in  con- 
fectionery, condensed  milk  and  other 
kinds  of  food  the  retail  price  of  which 
would  not  be  affected.  Probably  it  is  fair 
to  say  the  average  directly  concerned  is 
60  pounds.  The  average  duty  is  a  little 
less  than  l1/^  cents  a  pound.  If  the  con- 
sumer's gain  should  be  equal  to  the  duty 
— and  it  might  not  be — it  would  amount 
to  90  cents  a  year.  By  the  reduction  of 
one-quarter  he  would  profit  to  the  extent 
of  22 y2  cents. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  reduc- 
tion or  removal  would  be  the  measure  of 
his  gain.  There  are  wholesale  merchants 
who  predict  that  he  would  gain  nothing, 
altho  $52,000,000  of  revenue  would  be 
lost.  If  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar 
industries  should  be  greatly  deprest,  or 
blotted  out,  the  world's  output  would  be 
reduced  and  prices  would  be  affected  by 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Ruin 
of  Hawaii's  industry  would  also  reduce 
output.  Supply  would  be  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  foreign  producers,  and  by  the 
confederated  refiners  here,  whose  inter- 
ests would  be  served  by  free  sugar  and 
by  depression  or  destruction  of  the  do- 
mestic cane  and  beet  industries. 

In  our  opinion  the  arguments  against 
removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  far  out- 
weigh those  in  favor  of  it,  and  we  think 
that  those  parts  of  the  tariff  bill  which 
relate  to  sugar  should  not  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Will 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  will,  as 
printed  in  full,  is  a  remarkable  human 
document.  It  expresses  Mr.  Morgan's 
character.  It  is  very  long;  it  is  very  full 
and  precise;  it  makes  many  appropriate 
personal  bequests ;  it  is  very  thoughtful 
for  all  who  have  served  him ;  it  makes 
three  outright  charitable  bequests 
amounting  to  $700,000  and  it  provides 
for  annuities  on  charities  which,  if  capi- 


talized, would  probably  make  several 
million  more,  and  all  the  rest  goes  to  his 
son  as  residuary  legatee.  That  is,  per- 
haps twenty  or  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars is  allotted  to  specific  bequests  or  to 
trusts  or  to  the  continuation  of  annual 
gifts,  such  as  the  $100,000  a  year  to  the 
Maternity  Hospital,  and  all  the  rest  goes 
absolutely  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr. 

The  world's  curiosity  asks  first  what 
is  to  become  of  the  princely  collections 
of  art  which  he  had  made;  they  go  with 
the  residuary  estate  to  his  son.  No  one 
knows  their  value,  but  it  is  immense. 
Nor  do  we  yet  know  the  total  amount  of 
his  estate,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  That 
he  had  other  plans  in  mind  by  which  to 
benefit  the  public  by  his  collections  he 
makes  known  in  his  will;  but  he  says 
that  time  has  not  been  allowed  him  to 
make  such  disposition  of  them  as  he 
wished,  and  he  leaves  to  his  son  the  ex- 
pression of  his  pious  desire  that  the  son 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  what  he  had 
planned  to  do.  We  may  be  sure,  then, 
that  the  collections  will  not  be  scattered, 
but  that  they  will  ultimately  go  where 
they  will  most  be  a  blessing  to  the  people. 
There  are  museums  and  libraries  which 
will  no  doubt  finally  receive  them. 

The  great  human  interest  in  the  will 
is  the  beautiful  expression  of  absolute 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  connected.  He  has  such 
confidence  in  his  son,  in  his  partners,  in 
his  executors.  He  ties  up  nobody.  He 
trusts  their  character.  This  appears 
especially  in  his  direction  to  his  execu- 
tors as  to  property  standing  in  his  name 
personally,  which  he  may  have  held  in 
the  interest  of  one  of  the  great  firms 
he  was  connected  with.  He  directs  that 
if  his  surviving  partners  shall  agree  that 
any  such  property  properly  belongs  to 
the  firm  rather  than  to  him  they  shall 
deliver  it  over  without  question  or  legal 
quibble.  Equally  he  requires  that  any 
promise,  written  or  verbal,  which  he  has 
made  of  any  gift  shall  be  fulfilled.  He  is 
very  careful  to  repeat  that  any  expres- 
sion of  desire  or  hope  which  in  this  will 
he  may  have  made  to  any  beneficiary 
shall  not  be  legally  or  morally  binding. 
It  is  merely  the  expression  of  his  wish 
but  full  liberty  is  left  to  the  legatee  to 
do  what  he  thinks  wise.  The  whole  spirit 
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of  the  will,  in  its  confidence  in  proved 
character,  is  in  peculiar  harmony  with 
his  remarkable  testimony  before  the 
Pujo  committee,  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered, that  character  is  the  one 
chief  basis  of  credit. 

Some  will  notice  that  the  $700,000 
given  outright  for  benevolent  objects, 
mostly  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  an- 
nuity designations,  is  considerably  less 
than  the  amount  given  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
remarkable  will.  In  explanation  it  may 
be  said  that  the  world  happens  to  know 
of  some  eight  millions  given  by  Mr. 
Morgan  during  his  lifetime,  not  includ- 
ing art  objects  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
and  other  museums,  and  not  including 
certainly  many  other  gifts  which  he  was 
careful  not  to  make  public.  He  liked  to 
give  quietly  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  that  his  son  was  in  the  fullest 
accord  with  him  and  that  there  would  be 
no  break  in  the  manner  of  bestowing 
such  benefactions.  The  younger  Morgan, 
now  head  of  the  family  and  of  the  busi- 
ness, is,  we  believe,  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  his  father's  grand  purposes, 
and  the  public  will  not  suffer  thereby. 

The  will  presents  to  us  a  remarkable 
man,  as  his  life  had  done;  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  man  of  the  highest  business 
capacity  and  of  fine  ideals.  Men  who 
were  suspicious  of  wealth  had  a  respect 
for  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  That  confidence 
and  respect  will  descend  to  his  son. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Protest 

The  war  against  the  proposed  change 
of  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  goes  merrily  on,  as  our  readers 
have  already  seen.  And  it  was  time  that 
the  opponents  should  wake  up  to  the 
danger  that  it  might  succeed.  The  effort 
is  not  now,  as  it  was  three  years  ago  at 
the  General  Convention,  to  drop  the  word 
Protestant  from  the  title,  and  call  it 
the  American  Episcopal  Church,  but, 
waxing  bolder,  to  substitute  Catholic  for 
Protestant,  making  it  the  "American 
Catholic  Church." 

The  leading  Episcopal  weekly  in  this 
country  is  The  Churchman,  and  since  the 
change  in  its  ownership  and  editorship 
it  has  seemed  sympathetic  with  the  pro- 
posed change.  But  now,  as  representing 
the  laymen,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is 


allowed  in  it  an  article  covering  nine  col- 
umns, in  which  he  stands  stoutly  for 
Protestant  as  the  name  of  his  Church, 
and  for  Protestantism  as  the  movement 
which  saved  our  country  from  Spanish 
control  and  has  given  us  liberty  of 
thought.  "The  United  States  was  made 
by  Protestantism.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Protestantism  of  the  English  Church 
this  nation  would  have  been  flying  the 
Spanish  flag  today."  He  does  not  mince 
his  words,  but  denounces  the  tyranny 
over  thought  which,  he  tells  us,  has 
silenced  the  free  tongue  of  a  famous 
American  Archbishop  and  which  re- 
versed the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington.  Hear  him: 

There  can  be  no  unity  with  Rome  with- 
out complete  and  utter  submission  to  her. 
The  whole  history  of  her  past  establishes 
the  fact,  and  no  part  more  absolutely  than 
her  recent  past.  Twenty  years  ago  men  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America.  It  appeared  as  if  it 
were  destined  to  make  a  great  name.  Great 
ecclesiastics,  honored  of  all  men,  like  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  and  Archbishop  Keane, 
stepped  forward  and  took  the  lead  with 
tongue  and  pen.  Cardinal  Gibbons  appeared 
acquiescent;  the  great  educational  institu- 
tion at  the  gates  of  the  Capital  fell  into  the 
movement.  What  happened?  Rome  said 
"No."  The  movement  stopped  as  tho  petri- 
fied to  stone.  The  leaders  were  disciplined. 
Ireland  found  himself  compelled  to  recant 
and  lost  his  Cardinal's  hat.  Keane  was 
called  abroad  and  made  Archbishop  of  Da- 
mascus, where  no  active  Christian  Church 
had  been  for  a  thousand  years.  The  Uni- 
versity lost  its  "distinguished  head"  and  be- 
came quiescent  if  not  reactionary.  And  the 
power  of  Rome  was  never  more  signally 
asserted  than  in  this  control  of  a  progres- 
sive movement  which  was  led  by  these  hon- 
ored prelates  and  had  the  good  will  of  near- 
ly all  American  Protestants  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  by 
the  margin  of  a  single  vote  that  three 
years  ago  the  effort  to  drop  the  name 
Protestant  failed,  the  vote  being  by 
dioceses.  Now  the  reason  for  the  bolder 
effort  is  what  it  was  then — to  draw  the 
Church  nearer  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  separate  it  definitely 
from  the  "dissenting"  Protestant 
"sects."  The  proposition  has  raised  so 
great  a  storm  that  we  do  not  believe  it 
can  succeed,  but  the  possibility  of  it 
ought  to  teach  the  adherents  of  that 
Church  that  a  first  tactical  policy  should 
be  to  give  a  popular  constitution  to  the 
General  Convention'. 
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The  Concert  of  the  Powers 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  Euro- 
pean pressure  first  upon  Turkey,  and 
later  on  the  Balkan  allies,  and  now  put 
severely  on  Montenegro.  It  is  told,  and 
Servia  is  told,  that  Scutari  must  not  be 
taken,  that  Albania  shall  not  be  consoli- 
dated with  her  two  neighbors,  but  must 
be  made  independent,  with  a  king  to  be 
selected  by  the  Powers.  Turkey  in  her 
dire  distress  was  glad  to  yield  to  the  will 
of  the  six  Powers,  but  the  allied  nations 
would  resist  if  they  could,  but  they  must 
submit.  They  can  fight  Turkey,  but  they 
cannot  fight  all  Europe. 

Now  this  is  not  the  first  case  of  the 
sort.  The  present  status  of  the  Balkan 
nations  was  not  of  their  fixing,  but  was 
fixt  by  a  conference  of  European  nations. 
What  they  did  then  did  not  please  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  nor  did  it  please 
Turkey,  but  they  were  unable  to  resist. 
The  major  power  was  too  much  for  them. 

Yet  Turkey  is  an  independent  nation. 
So  are  Bulgaria  and  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro and  Greece — and  yet  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  their  combined  force  claim 
and  exercise  the  right  to  impose  their 
will  on  these  five  nations.  They  declare 
that  the  war  must  end,  and  they  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  right  to  say  under 
what  conditions  it  shall  end,  and  how  the 
conquered  territory  shall  be  distributed. 

By  what  right  do  they  do  this  ?  Simply 
by  the  major  right  of  the  power  to  en- 
force their  will.  They  meet  together  thru 
their  chancelleries  and  consider  what  is 
best  for  the  common  advantages  of  the 
European  nations  as  a  whole,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  nations  at  war.  The  re- 
sult is  in  part  altruistic  and  in  part  self- 
ish, as  in  the  case  of  all  decisions  of 
persons  appointed  to  impose  legislation 
on  a  people.  Our  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators have  the  common  good  at  heart; 
they  have  also  at  heart  the  wishes  of  the 
individual  localities  they  represent.  Just 
so  the  nations  of  Europe  act  and  legis- 
late in  the  present  crisis. 

This  means  that  we  already  have  in 
existence,  but  acting  only  sporadically, 
called  into  existence  on  occasion,  the 
congress  of  the  nations,  and  the  common 
executive  of  the  nations.  In  the  court  of 
The  Hague  we  have  the  regularly  organ- 
ized judiciary,  ready  to  hear  and  decide 


cases;  and  in  the  conferences  of  The 
Hague  we  have  in  embryo,  acting  in  an 
advisory  referendum  way,  the  beginning 
of  the  legislative  function;  while  we 
have  scarce  the  germ  of  an  executive 
department.  But  the  present  conference 
of  Powers  on  the  Balkan  matter  is  con- 
fessedly both  legislative  and  executive. 
It  lays  down  a  law  as  to  the  conditions 
of  peace,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  enforce 
it  with  soldiers  and  ships.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  it  did  in  the  case  of  Crete.  It 
provided  a  government  for  Crete,  and 
then  sent  a  combined  military  and  naval 
force  to  compel  its  acceptance.  When 
Crete  wished  to  be  allowed  independence 
enough  to  annex  itself  to  Greece  the  con- 
ference of  the  Powers  refused  to  allow 
it,  just  as  now  they  will  allow  it. 

We  have  hoped  and  urged  that  The 
Hague  conferences  and  courts  should  be 
only  the  beginning  of  the  federation  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  now  see 
that  the  nations  are  already  exercising 
both  of  these  powers  as  occasions  arise. 
The  way  is  clear  for  the  step,  that  of 
enlarging  the  partial  federation  of  The 
Hague,  and  adding  to  its  present  judicial 
and  legislative  functions,  the  executive. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  organization  of 
The  Hague  complete. 

International  Christianity 

The  blustering,  irritant  mischief- 
makers  of  the  California  Legislature  are 
matched  by  the  Japanese  howling  hot- 
heads who  do  not  know  what  they  want 
when  they  want  war.  But  there  are  also, 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States  alike, 
sober  men  in  high  positions  who  keep 
their  heads  and  know  that  we  must  have 
and  shall  have  peace.  There  is  no  more 
likelihood  of  war  with  Japan,  for  all  the 
mutual  insults,  than  there  is  of  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

Does  not  President  Wilson  desire  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  our  neighbor 
across  the  Pacific?  Will  not  Secretary 
Bryan  do  all  he  can  to  keep  the  peace? 
Will  not  our  Administration  seek  in  all 
legitimate  ways  to  minimize  the  mis- 
chief of  Sacramento,  and  will  not  Pre- 
mier Katsura  do  as  much  with  his  mobs 
at  Tokio?  There  is  no  question  of  it. 

In  Japan  occasion  is  taken  of  this 
flurry    for    a    dinner    given    by    Count 
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Okuma  and  attended  by  leading  Japanese 
statesmen  and  American  visitors,  at 
which  John  R.  Mott,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
and  Dr.  Peabody  represented  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  for  peace,  while 
Count  Okuma,  formerly  Premier,  recog- 
nized the  provocations  and  the  hostile 
sentiment,  and  said,  as  reported,  that  the 
dependence  in  the  end  must  be,  not  on 
diplomacy  or  courts  or  commerce,  but  on 
the  control  of  the  Christian  spirit.  That 
is  a  remarkable  statement  as  coming 
from  a  country  which  is  Buddhist  and 
not  Christian.  But  it  is  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  and  to  California  to  be 
Christian  in  the  treatment  of  other  na- 
tions. The  California  bill  to  forbid  Mon- 
golians to  buy  or  rent  land  is  not  Chris- 
tian; it  is  no  less  than  heathenish.  In  the 
person  of  Count  Okuma  Japan  rests  her 
case  on  the  appeal  to  the  Christianity 
which  we  profess. 

And  American  Christianity  and  hu- 
manity will  respond,  even  as  the  three 
Americans  at  Count  Okuma's  dinner  re- 
sponded. But  already  the  American  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan  had  made  their  appeal 
by  cable  to  the  California  Legislature. 
The  Legislature,  we  trust,  will  listen.  To 
be  sure,  one  member  offered  a  resolution 
to  refuse  to  receive  the  message,  and  to 
bid  the  petitioners  to  mind  their  own 
business,  but  he  could  find  no  support 
and  he  withdrew  his  motion. 

Even  more  impressive  than  the  appeal 
from  Japan  is  the  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity made  by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  In  a 
formal  proclamation  which  sounds  like 
the  proclamation  for  a  thanksgiving  or 
fast  day  by  President  Lincoln,  he  calls  on 
all  the  Christians  in  China  to  meet  on 
Monday,  April  27,  in  their  houses  of 
worship,  to  beseech  God  to  bless  the 
Legislative  Assembly  now  meeting,  and 
to  guide  it  aright  in  the  preparation  of 
a  permanent  constitution,  in  the  election 
of  a  President  and  other  officials,  for  the 
peaceful  inauguration  of  a  permanent 
republican  government,  and  for  the 
recognition  of  the  republic  by  foreign 
nations.  This  act,  coming  from  a  non- 
Christian  nation,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  shows  a  deep  and 
genuine  religious  spirit.  It  shows  how 
the  labors  of  Christian  workers  in  China 
have  imprest  men  in  the  highest  rank. 


It  further  indicates  how  immense  has 
been  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching 
in  the  creation  of  the  republic.  That  in- 
fluence is  not  to  be  counted  by  numbers. 

The  numbers  are  not  large;  only 
324,890  Protestant  communicants  report- 
ed, and  1,363,697  Catholic  baptized  con- 
verts, with  but  548  native  pastors  and 
701  native  priests;  and  what  are  these 
among  the  four  hundred  millions  of 
China  ?  Much,  very  much,-  for  they  repre- 
sent all  which  the  West  has  to  teach  the 
East,  whether  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  self-government  and  liberty,  in  morals 
and  religion. 

May  the  time  come — perhaps  it  is 
already  coming — when  the  Christian  im- 
pulse shall  interchange  influence  both 
westward  and  eastward,  and  the  white 
and  yellow  races  shall  stir  up  each 
others'  pure  minds  in  the  incitement  and 
emulation  of  peace  and  good  works. 

For  the  Business  o£  Farming 

It  is  not  wholly  out  of  the  love  of 
agriculture  that  such  presidents  of  rail- 
roads as  J.  J.  Hill  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  President  Yoakum  of  the 
'Frisco  lines,  and  President  Brown  of 
the  New  York  Central,  have  spoken  and 
planned  for  larger  and  better  farming. 
The  more  wheat  and  corn,  the  more 
freight  for  the  railroads.  But  when 
young  Vincent  Astor,  with  his  inherited 
millions,  plans  to  give  his  time  and  labor 
and  money  to  the  task  of  developing  and 
teaching  the  best  methods  of  scientific 
farming,  or  when  President  Vail,  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
establishes  a  fully  equipt  agricultural 
institute  for  the  State  of  Vermont  and 
New  England  as  well,  we  may  believe 
that  the  success  of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges has  wakened  wealth  out  of  its 
sleep,  and  we  may  hope  that  by  practical 
demonstration,  and  by  the  coordinating 
of  the  experiments  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural colleges  some  such  advantage 
may  be  made  here  by  private  enterprise 
as  has  ben  gained  in  England  by  the 
investigations  and  experiments  of  many 
years  at  Rothamsted. 

President  Vail's  institute  will  be  at 
his  home  town  of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  and  will 
teach  boys  and  girls  the  mysteries  and 
pleasures  of  farming,  and  to  it  will  be 
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given  his  5000  acre  farm.  President 
Brown  has  an  immense  farm  in  Iowa, 
which  he  makes  very  profitable,  and  it 
is  his  present  aim  to  improve  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  President  Yoakum's 
farms  are  in  Texas  and  Long  Island  and 
are  scientifically  and  profitably  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Astor  has  inherited  a  fine 
farm  on  the  Hudson  River  of  6000  acres, 
to  which  his  father  paid  little  attention, 
and  the  young  man's  ambition  is  to 
make  it  a  model  and  an  instruction  for 
the  State.  There  ought  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  worn-out  land.  The  oldest  lands 
in  Denmark  or  Germany  are  the  most 
productive,  having  gained  fertility  every 
year,  and  that  is  the  problem  for  our 
own  country.  Such  young  men  and  old 
men  as  these  mentioned  have  vision. 

The  Circus 

"Hasn't  the  circus  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion?" said  an  intellectual  friend  of  ours 
the  other  day.  We  confessed  our  igno- 
rance that  it  had.  Even  as  we  discussed 
the  question,  we  felt  for  our  tickets  in  an 
inside  pocket.  It  would  not  do  to  let  the 
friend  know  they  were  there;  he  is  too 
intellectual  to  sympathize  with  such 
frivolities.  But  at  heart  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  fondness  for  circuses. 
There  is  always  some  one  younger  than 
we  to  treat  as  an  excuse  for  going  our- 
selves. And  when  we  go,  there  are  always 
hundreds  and  thousands  present  with  no 
better  excuses. 

Part  of  one's  pleasure  in  going  to  the 
circus  is  retrospective,  no  doubt.  We  like 
to  repeat  actions  that  gave  us  pleasure  in 
youth;  we  have  not  altogether  put  away 
childish  things.  But  there  are  certain 
sides  of  the  tented  show  that  do  properly 
appeal  to  all  ages.  Is  there  any  term  set 
to  the  enjoyment  of  physical  perfection? 
The  calliope  is  noisy  and  the  pageant 
tawdry,  it  may  be;  but  the  horses  are 
more  beautiful  and  more  numerous  than 
ever,  the  riding  as  daring.  The  clowns 
may  not  be  as  humorous  as  once — cer- 
tainly they  do  not  seem  so  irresistible, 
and  every  year  they  grow  more  explo- 
sive; but  the  strong  men  are  as  strong  as 
of  old.  Also  one  finds  newer  forms  of 
entertainment ;  Japanese  wrestlers  strug- 
gle ponderously  and  jiu-jitsu  is  dexter- 
ously done.  The  circus  is  as  instructive 


in  some  ways  as  the  geography  we  used 
to  study  with  wonderful  diligence.  And 
there  is  the  same  master  of  ceremonies 
in  the  same  lustrous  top  hat,  declaiming 
with  the  same  resonant  confidence  that 
each  act  is  the  best  ever.  Hush!  He  is 
offering  twenty-five  dollars  to  any  one 
who  can  ride  the  circus  mule. 

The  circus  is  one  of  the  essentially 
harmless  entertainments  that  is  not  tra- 
ditional alone,  but  national.  It  is  an  in- 
terest common  to  East  and  West,  to 
North  and  South,  to  town  and  country. 
When  it  visits  Four  Corners  the  tent  is 
crowded,  and  when  it  comes  to  New  York 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  is  filled  to 
the  roof.  All  parts  of  the  land,  all  sec- 
tions of  the  population,  all  ages  of  the 
race ;  they  are  all  at  the  circus  tonight. 

The  freaks  alone  we  deplore — the 
freaks  and  the  calliope.  In  so  far  as  the 
circus  sets  before  its  public  an  entertain- 
ment of  physical  force  and  skill,  of  ani- 
mal intelligence  and  beauty,  its  offering 
is  not  harmless  alone,  but  beneficial.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  circus  are  clear- 
headed, firm-bodied  folk,  rough  on  some 
sides,  perhaps,  like  their  circus  humor, 
but  necessarily  sober  living  and  sane. 
Would  that  we  might  say  as  much  for 
ourselves  and  all  our  friends!  It  does  no 
harm  to  indulge  in  circus-going.  Our 
intellectual  friend  does  not  enjoy  the 
performance;  he  would  prefer  to  see  a 
Brieux  tract  presented  as  a  drama,  or  to 
read  a  novel  by  Arnold  Bennett,  or  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  one  of  his  learned 
societies.  We  do  not  quarel  with  him ;  but 
once  a  year  we  go  to  see  the  elephants. 

Protecting  the  Capitol 

We  are  likely  to  differ  as  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  tobacco  habit,  and  other- 
wise as  to  its  value  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view;  but  that  smoking  has  an  eco- 
nomic bearing  we  are  compelled  to  learn 
from  recent  illustrations.  In  the  Capitol 
at  Albany  there  has  recently  been  hung 
up  a  notice,  "No  smoking  in  the  Capi- 
tol." Our  lawmakers  presumed  it  to  be 
an  April  Fool,  but  found  that  literally 
the  Trustees  of  Public  Buildings  had 
issued  the  order,  and  that  it  was  going 
to  be  enforced.  A  fire  had  been  discov- 
ered under  the  eastern  approach  of  the 
Capitol;  and  John  Bowe,  Superintendent 
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of  Buildings,  reported  to  Governor 
Sulzer  that  cigarets  and  accompanying 
matches,  in  his  judgment,  should  be 
prohibited.  The  Governor  agreed  with 
him,  and  hereafter  smoking  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  at  least  one  State  House. 

Fires  caused  by  careless  smokers,  that 
is,  by  the  habits  of  habitual  smokers, 
amount  annually  to  one  of  the  largest 
divisions  of  fire  loss  in  the  United 
States.  Any  one  who  travels  thru  the 
South  will  find  the  most  rigid  rules 
governing  the  landing  places  of  the 
steamers  and  the  railroad  freight-houses. 
Wherever  cotton  bales  are  exposed  the 
pipe  and  cigar  are  banned.  This  is  large- 
ly true  also  where  the  Southern  pine  is 
the  dominating  timber,  sifting  its  dry 
needles  to  carpet  the  roofs  and  the 
yards.  This  places  a  degree  of  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  tobacco  that  is  whole- 
some and  just.  Reconsidered  civilization 
demands  a  larger  degree  of  social  privi- 
leges, but  less  individual  freedom. 

Municipal  Universities 

We  have  State  universities,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  have  city  universities. 
Among  our  cities  which  have  success- 
fully conducted  such  universities  or 
colleges  are  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
As  stated  lately  by  Dr.  Claxton,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  of  the  students  in 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
79  per  cent  are  from  the  city;  22  per 
cent  have  no  father  living,  and  of  the 
living  fathers  over  three-fourths  are 
non-professional,  commercial  or  mechan- 
ics. Most  of  the  students,  too,  support 
themselves  wholly  or  in  good  part,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  many  of  them 
to  go  elsewhere  for  an  education.  For 
such  the  privilege  given  by  the  city  is 
priceless. 

The  city  university  is  a  new  institu- 
tion abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
In  England,  such  are  the  universities  of 
London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds  and  five  others,  and  such 
are  the  new  German  universities  at 
Hamburg  and  Frankfort.  The  University 
of  Leipzig  is  municipal  and  old.  Our 
larger  cities  have  universities  already 
established  by  private  benefaction  with- 
in their  own  limits  or  close  at  hand,  so 
that   all   that   is   needed   to   make   them 


municipal  is  for  the  city  to  make  an 
annual  grant  to  the  amount  for  the  tui- 
tion of  students  living  within  their  lim- 
its. Why  should  not  Boston  or  New 
Haven  or  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  pay 
the  tuition  of  students  at  universities 
near  at  hand? 

Census  Changes 

We  regret  that  the  President  makes 
the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus a  political  appointment.  He  has  re- 
moved Mr.  E.  D.  Durand,  who  was  se- 
lected for  his  special  training  and  expe- 
rience, and  who  has  made  good,  and  has 
put  in  his  place  William  J.  Harris,  a 
business  man  of  Atlanta,  whose  claim 
is  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Committee  of  Georgia. 

If  the  new  director  should  be  able  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Durand's  proposition 
to  take  the  next  census  thru  the  mail 
carriers,  he  would  place  himself  in  the 
category  of  a  public  benefactor.  The  last 
census  cost  the  United  States  over 
$14,000,000,  while  Germany  did  all  of 
her  counting,  and  it  was  pretty  thoro 
work,  for  less  than  $1,000,000. 

Much  of  the  work  required  of  our 
census  takers  comes  very  near  be- 
ing nonsensical  as  well  as  value- 
less. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  report  to 
these  inquirers  the  acreage  of  many 
crops,  and  the  value  of  many  crops,  but 
whether  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pay  a 
large  sum  for  asking  all  the  foreigners 
in  this  country  how  long  they  have  been 
here,  is  to  be  considered.  At  any  rate  the 
mail  carriers  have  gone  thru  a  training 
that  will  enable  them  to  get  at  the  people 
far  more  intelligently,  and  get  at  the  re- 
quired data  far  more  accurately  than  a 
lot  of  raw  hands,  picked  up  for  fifteen 
days. 

The  Condemnation  o£  Socialism 

There  is  a  monthly  published  in  Wash- 
ington called  the  Protestant  Magazine, 
devoted  to  warfare  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  it 
owns  that  the  oaths  lately  attributed  to 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  etc.,  are  for- 
geries. But  it  condemns  a  genuine  letter 
from  the  Papal  Delegate  at  Washington, 
Mgr.  Bonzano,  which  it  prints  in  photo- 
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graphic  reproduction.  It  was  in  answer 
to  a  man,  who  asked  whether  as  a  Cath- 
olic he  had  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
Democratic,  Socialist,  or  Republican 
ticket  as  he  pleased.  The  Archbishop 
Delegate  says: 

You  must  remember  that  if  the  Catholic 
Church  condemns  doctrines  which  are  per- 
nicious to  the  good  of  the  faithful,  she 
does  it  only  to  defend  and  protect  the  re- 
ligion of  her  children.  Therefore  you  should 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church  even 
at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  your  political 
principles.  For  your  guidance  I  may  men- 
tion to  you  the  fact  that  Socialism  be- 
sides being  a  political  party  is  also  an 
anti-religious  sect.  In  order  to  convince 
yourself  of  this  you  have  only  to  read 
what  Socialism  teaches  regarding  religion. 

This  is  not  very  awful.  Any  Protes- 
tant minister  would  be  at  liberty  with 
?reat  positiveness,  to  urge  his  hearers 
to  do  what  he  believes  is  right  in  reli- 
gion, whether  a  matter  of  politics  or 
not;  and  many  have  thus  advocated  the 
"higher  law."  As  a  member  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  one  submits  to  its  authority 
as  wiser  than  his  own.  That  is  the  chief 
difference  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant.  What  the  Church  decides 
and  requires  is  thereby  proved  right  and 
a  duty;,  and  Mgr.  Bonzano  gave,  under 
the  principles  of  his  Church,  correct  ad- 
vice to  his  enquirer.  The  man's  only 
escape,  if  he  does  not  like  it,  is  to  leave 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  will  help 
him  out.  The  Church  has  condemned  So- 
cialism as  irreligious,  and  that  ends  the 
matter. 

In  Brief 

The  German  Socialists  have  done  one 
good  thing  in  exposing  the  deep-laid  plot 
of  the  manufacturers  of  war  material  and 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  leagues  to  frighten 
the  German  people  into  making  extravagant 
preparations  for  war.  They  got  up  fictitious 
scares,  got  provocative  reports  printed  in 
French  papers  and  generally  duped  the 
public  by  such  forgeries.  They  are  now  ex- 
posed, and  it  will  be  long  before  Germans 
put  faith  again  in  such  alarms.  We  hope 
this  will  kill  the  frightfully  expensive  bill 
for  enlargement  of  the  army. 

A  Catholic  journal  praises  the  liberality 
of  Protestants  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
who  gave,  one  $5000,  another  $6000  and 
another  $10,000  to  rebuild  a  Cathedral 
which  had  been  destroyed.  Help  of  that  sort 
is  sometimes  reciprocated.  Some  time  ago 
a  Canadian  priest  who  had  received  many 
subscriptions  from  the  "separated  brethren" 


for  building  his  church,  was  asked  to  make 
a  subscription  for  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  replied  that  the  rules  of  his 
Church  would  not  allow  him  to  help  build 
a  Protestant  Church,  but  that  he  would  give 
$10  to  tear  down  the  old  church. 

We  do  not  recall  that  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can Archbishops  has  published  his  approval 
of  woman  suffrage,  but  the  London  Tablet 
has  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Delany,  of 
New  Zealand,  who  assures  English  Catho- 
lics that  it  is  not  a  bit  terrible,  that  there 
have  been  no  evil  results,  that  no  candidate 
could  purchase  the  women's  votes  for  the 
drink  shop,  or  could  get  their  support  if 
he  flaunted  a  disregard  for  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  The  Ave  Maria  quotes  him 
at  length  and  tells  its  readers  that  suffrage 
for  women  is  an  open  question  with  Catho- 
lics. 

The  Southern  States  have  been  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  Northern  States  in  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  almost  cer- 
tainly for  the  reason  that  they  are  more 
agricultural  and  have  fewer  cities.  Colonel 
Watterson  is  credited  with  a  different  rea- 
son, and  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  pretense 
is  temperance.  .  .  .  The  real  underlying 
compelling  cause  is  the  negro."  A  very  care- 
ful doctor's  dissertation  by  Leonard  S. 
Blakey  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  where  there  are  most  negroes  the  white 
people  have  not  insisted  on  prohibition. 

A  bill  before  the  United  States  Senate 
would  provide,  if  it  became  law,  that  no 
business  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  shall 
employ  any  girl  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
or  pay  any  girl  or  woman  less  than  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $9  for  a  week's  work,  which 
must  not  be  over  six  days  of  eight  hours 
each.  True  it  is,  the  states  should  enact 
suitable  minimum  wage  laws  for  women, 
but  such  a  law  as  this  would  be  a  stretch 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  Congress  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce .  .  .  among  the  several  states." 
Can  wages  be  carried  in  interstate  traffic 
like  goods? 

President  Wilson  has  found  himself 
obliged  to  do  what  President  Roosevelt  did, 
appeal  to  the  Governor  of  California  not  to 
provoke  Japan  to  anger.  If  California  must 
make  a  law  to  forbid  aliens  to  own  land, 
let  it  be  made  general  and  not  in  terms  apply  ' 
to  Japan  only.  Even  so  it  would  be  directed 
against  Japan  alone  and  would  be  so  ad- 
ministered. All  this  trouble  is  made  by  the 
labor  unions  which  want  no  competition. 

This  is  the  way  that  grace  is  said  in  the 
theological  school  of  a  certain  Protestant 
Church  we  know  of  in  this  country.  The  stu- 
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dents  cross  themselves  at  meals,  and  the 
grace  is  repeated  in  Latin.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  impressive.  Another  way  is  one  we 
know  of  in  a  Southern  family  of  many  chil- 
dren. The  parents  were  detained  at  a  cer- 
tain meal  and  the  children  could  not  begin 
to  eat  until  grace  was  said.  At  last  hunger 
drove  them  to  tell  the  old  colored  mammy 
to  say  grace,  which  she  did  in  these  words: 
"Lord,  bless  dese  yer  honeys,  and  make 
what  dey  eats  agree  wid  'em.  Amen." 

According  to  a  Census  bulletin  just  is- 
sued there  were  found  in  the  State  of  New 
York  1,840,960  married  men,  and  145,844 
who  had  been  widowed,  a  total  of  1,986,804; 
and  of  married  women  1,793,558,  with  373,- 
190  widows,  a  total  of  2,166,748.  There  were 
7,436  divorced  men,  and  10,227  divorced 
women,  a  total  of  17,663.  The  proportion  of 
the  divorced  of  the  two  sexes  to  the  total' 
married,  4,153,552,  is  1  to  235.  In  the 
previous  Census  of  1900  the  proportion  of 
divorced  to  married  was  1  to  301.  These  are 
serious  figures. 

We  take  this  from  the  London  Spectator 
on  American  lynching:  "There  is  absolute- 
ly no  excuse  for  lynching.  A  man  of  high 
political  courage  in  the  Chief  Magistracy 
could  stop  it.  We  have  no  doubt  of  that 
whatever.  And  why  should  not  Dr.  Wilson 
be  that  man?  Has  he  not  the  refinement, 
the  sensibility,  and  the  vision  which  would 
inspire  his  action?"  That  is  as  silly  a  com- 
ment as  could  be  made.  He  could  no  more 
stop  it  than  he  can  stop  a  tornado  that 
turns  up  where  not  expected. 

This  is  the  way  they  do  it  in  Germany. 
The  chief  manufacturers  of  velvet  have 
joined  in  a  combine,  or  trust,  and  they 
promise  not  to  raise  prices,  and  will  allow 
customers  to  deal  with  the  same  firms  as  of 
old;  but  customers  will  be  required  to  have 
all  their  work  done  by  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate, and  those  refusing  to  do  so  will  be 
charged  25  per  cent  above  regular  list 
prices.  In  this  country  we  would  call  it  re- 
straint of  trade  and  send  men  to  prison 
for  it. 

We  commend  to  the  lover  of  correct,  but 
not  too  correct,  speech  this  from  Professor 
Gildersleeve  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology.  He  is 
speaking  of  that  "phonetic  syzygy"  by 
•  which  in  pronunciation  we  run  together 
closely  connected  words,  and  he  says:  "By 
a  certain  class  of  people  this  phonetic 
syzygy  is  avoided  in  the  interest  of  clear 
enunciation;  but  to  a  cultivated  ear  noth- 
ing can  be  more  offensive  than  the  pronun- 
ciation of  'at  all'  in  two  distinct  syllables." 


This  is  Dr.  Osier's  advice  to  the  Yale  stu- 
dents, first  don't  worry  about  yesterday  or 
tomorrow.  We  think  we  have  read  that 
somewhere  in  the  Gospel.  Next:  "The 
first  two  hours  of  a  day  determine 
the  day.  If  you  have  been  romping  with  the 
younger  aphrodite  the  night  before  you  will 
be  as  bleary-eyed  as  a  fish  when  you  get 
up,  and  the  day  will  be  lost.  Quit  tobacco 
and  liquor.  Bright  eyes  are  the  thing,  and 
bright  eyes  never  came  from  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  wine,  women  and  song." 

The  first  negro  in  the  South  to  lose  his 
job  is  "Bob"  Smalls,  Collector  for  twenty 
years  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  was  pilot  of  the  Confederate  steamer 
"Planter,"  and  while  the  officers  were  asleep 
one  night  in  town  he  and  nine  other  negroes 
of  the  crew  ran  away  with  her  and  gave 
her  up  to  the  Union  forces.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  twelve  years  and  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1895. 

Maclear  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Creed,  of  the  word  Catholic,  "As  used  by 
the  earliest  Christian  writers  it  denotes  the 
general  or  universal  Church  in  opposition 
to  a  particular  body  of  Christians."  That  is, 
it  would  not,  in  its  earliest  use,  be  properly 
applied  to  a  denomination,  such  as  the  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
denomination,  each  of  which  is  "a  particu- 
lar body  of  Christians." 

Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  now  covered  by  the  maps 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  Wash- 
ington. They  are  ridiculously  cheap,  we  be- 
lieve 5  cents  apiece,  and  include  every  high- 
way and  by-way,  every  pond,  hill,  brook  and 
farm-house.  They  are  just  the  thing  for 
motorists  or  vacation  travelers  who  enjoy 
exploring  their  own  country. 

Dr.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
in  this  city,  asks,  "Who  would  think  today 
of  calling  himself  a  'Protestant  Episco- 
palian'?" Nobody,  scarcely,  just  as  nobody 
thinks  of  calling  himself  a  "Roman  Catho- 
lic." A  single  word  is  enough,  "I  am  an 
Episcopalian,"  "I  am  a  Catholic." 

It  is  almost  a  miracle  that  the  Pope  seems 
to  be  recovering  after  being  so  near  death; 
and  a  miracle  it  will  come  to  be  told  as 
the  story  is  repeated  of  the  dream,  or  vision, 
he  had  when  his  lately  deceased  sister  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  had  yet  much  work 
to  do  and  would  recover. 

Governor  Blease,  of  South  Carolina, 
keeps  his  idio-sin-crazy  before  the  public. 
His  last  was  vetoing  a  compulsory  school- 
attendance  bill. 


What  Is  the  Peace  Movement? 


By  Edwin  D.  Mead 


|_Mr.  Mead  is  the  managing  director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  founded  with  $1,000,000 
by  Edwin  Ginn,  the  Boston  publisher  and  philanthropist.  No  American,  indeed  no  man,  in  this 
generation  has  stood  more  consistently  and  persistently  for  the  principles  of  international  justice, 
and   no  one  can   speak  with   greater   authority  on  the  Peace  Movement  than  Mr.  Mead. — Editor.] 


The  movement  for   international  jus- 
tice and  the  better  organization  of  the 
family  of  nations,  the  peace  movement, 
is  the  most  commanding  cause  of  our 
time,  as  the  anti-slavery  movement  was 
in  the  United  States  the  most  command- 
ing cause  of  the  period  preceding  our 
own.  The  peace  movement  is  at  this  time 
describing  much  the  same  course  as  that 
of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  de- 
cade before   1860.   That  movement  had 
been  for  half  a  century  a  great  moral 
crusade,  with  the  most  heroic  men  and 
women  of  America  working  in  its  behalf 
thru  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform, 
poetry,  story  and  song;  but  because  the 
evil  which  it  confronted  was  so  great  and 
so  menacing  to  the  life  of  the  country,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  struggle  should 
pass   into   politics,   and   the   Republican 
party  came  into  existence  to  cope  with 
it,  with  the  result  which  is  a  matter  of 
history.  The  peace  movement,  which  has 
for  a  century  been  a  great  moral  crusade, 
is    similarly    passing    now    into    world 
politics ;  and  the  sure  result  must  be  the 
supplanting  of  the  system  of  war  by  the 
system  of  law  and  the  transformation  of 
the  mass  of  rival  and  conflicting  nations 
into  an  orderly  and  cooperative  family 
or  federation.  The  movement  commands 
universal   attention,    and  this   attention 
must  steadily   increase   until   the  effort 
commands    universal    endorsement    and 
success.  People  are  asking  as  never  be- 
fore, many  people  who  have  little  time 
for    big    books,    what    the    peace   cause 
means  and  what  are  the  antecedents  and 
cardinal  features  of  its  present  period; 
and  it  is  to  answer  very  briefly  this  com- 
mon inquiry  and  to  note  the  influential 
agencies    of    the    movement,    especially 
among  ourselves,  that  the  present  article 
is  written.* 

The  organized  peace  movement  may  be 

*Readers  are  referred  to  the  author's  pamphlet 
upon  The  Literature  of  the  Peace  Movement,  and  to 
the  chapter  upon  "The  Latest  Literature  of  the  Peace 
Movement"  in  Prof.  William  I.  Hull's  new  volume 
upon  The  New  Peace  Movement. 


said  to  have  begun  with  the  organization 
of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  by 
David  Low  Dodge,  in  August,  1815. 
This  was  the  first  peace  society  ever 
formed  in  America  or  in  the  world.  In 
Christmas  week  of  the  same  year  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  Boston  under  the  leadership  of 
Noah  Worcester  and  William  Ellery 
Channing.  The  English  Peace  Society, 
the  first  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  Lon- 
don, June  14,  1816;  from  these  Ameri- 
can and  English  centers  the  movement 
has  spread  around  the  world,  command- 
ing ever  wider  attention  and  cooperation 
until  at  last  we  see  its  culmination  in  the 
effort,  thru  the  Hague  Conferences  and 
other  agencies,  to  organize  the  family  of 
nations  as  here  in  the  United  States  our 
family  of  states  is  organized.  The  peace 
movement  is  simply  the  growth  of  law, 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal order  and  organization  to  the  widest 
circle.  The  nation  is  the  largest  unit  that 
is  yet  organized;  the  peace  movement  is 
the  effort  to  organize  the  world. 

Altho  as  a  formal  movement  it  began 
only  a  century  ago,  the  prophecies  and 
demands  for  international  order  and  fra- 
ternity had  been  multiplying  during  the 
preceding  half  dozen  centuries,  as  in- 
deed they  had  been  the  burden  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  and  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian religion;  and  the  heroic  service  of 
George  Fox  and  the  Quakers  in  modern 
times  should  not  be  forgotten.  Dante's 
De  Monarchia  was  a  great  and  im- 
passioned plea  for  a  united  world  under 
the  form  of  a  revived  and  idealized 
Roman  Empire.  Erasmus  wrote  power- 
fully against  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  war  and  in  behalf  of  the  organized 
peace  of  Europe.  The  Great  Desig?i  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  which  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  the  posthumous  memoirs  of  Henry's 
famous  minister,  the  Duke  of  Sully,  was 
a  remarkable  plan  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion, but  its  aim  was  largely  the  subor- 
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dination  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The 
first  detailed  plan  for  the  federation  of 
Europe  which  was  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  disinterested  was  that  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  published  in  1693,  thirty-one 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Great 
Design,  in  which  Penn  appeals  for  rein- 
forcement of  his  plan.  Kant's  famous 
tractate  on  Eternal  Peace  appeared  in 
1795,  almost  exactly  a  century  after  the 
publication  of  Penn's  Plan  for  the  Per- 
manent Peace  of  Europe;  and  already, 
in  1784,  Kant  had  published  his  less  well 
known  but  in  many  ways  more  im- 
pressive essay  on  The  Natural  Principle 
of  Political  Order,  Considered  in  Con- 
nection with  the  Idea  of  a  Universal 
Cosmopolitical  History — these  two  great 
essays  of  Kant's  forming  together  al- 
most a  complete  philosophy  of  the  peace 
movement  as  promoted  by  its  leaders  to- 
day. 

Kant  identifies  the  cause  of  the 
world's  peace  and  order  with  the  cause 
of  self-government;  and  if  his  philoso- 
phy is  sound,  it  was  logical  and  natural 
that  the  founders  of  the  American  re- 
public, whose  brave  and  broad  experi- 
ment— in  which  Kant  himself  was  so 
profoundly  interested — marked  an  era  in 
the  development  of  self-government, 
should  have  been  inspired  by  high  inter- 
national sentiment.  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Franklin  formed  the  most  illus- 
trious group  of  practical  statesmen  in 
their  time  who  stood  pronouncedly  in 
favor  of  the  supplanting  of  the  war  sys- 
tem of  nations  by  the  system  of  law. 
Their  arguments  anticipate  in  marked 
measure  many  of  the  chief  arguments  of 
the  peace  workers  of  the  present  time; 
Dodge's  pamphlet,  War  Inconsistent 
with  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Worcester's  Solemn  Review  of  the  Cus- 
tom of  War,  the  historic  statements  by 
founders  of  the  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Societies,  likewise  contain 
much  that  is  as  valid  now  as  when  first 
written.  The  first  formal  political  de- 
mand for  the  incorporation  of  an  arbi- 
tration clause  in  commercial  treaties 
between  nations  was  framed  by  Samuel 
Adams,  "the  father  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  in  a  memorial  to  Congress 
prepared  by  him  for  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  during  the  period  between 
the    close    of    the    Revolution    and    the 


adoption  of  the  Constitution;  the  first 
important  treaty  embodying  an  arbitra- 
tion clause  was  Jay's  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1795  during  Washington's 
administration.  In  his  speech  in  the 
Great  Church  at  Delft,  July  4,  1899, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body 
of  delegates  at  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence and  a  great  assembly  of  other  offi- 
cials, Andrew  D.  White,  the  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  laid  a  silver 
wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  he  emphasized 
American  sympathy  with  Grotius's  car- 
dinal principles  and  the  similarity  of 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  founders 
of  our  republic  to  that  which  informed 
Grotius's  great  work  upon  The  Rights 
of  War  and  Peace. 

It  was  this  great  work  of  Grotius, 
published  in  1625,  which  laid  firmly  the 
foundations  of  international  law.  "Of  all 
works  not  claiming  divine  inspiration," 
said  Dr.  White  in  his  address  at  Delft, 
"that  book,  by  a  man  proscribed  and 
hated  both  for  his  politics  and  his  re- 
ligion, has  proved  the  greatest  blessing 
to  humanity.  More  than  any  other  it  has 
prevented  unmerited  suffering,  misery 
and  sorrow.  More  than  any  other  it -has 
promoted  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
diminished  the  horrors  of  war."  The 
name  of  Grotius  is  the  greatest  name  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  peace  movement. 
It  was  while  he  was  an  exile  in  France 
that  Grotius  prepared  his  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  coin- 
cidence that  it  was  in  1623,  at  almost 
precisely  the  time  of  its  publication,  that 
Emeric  Cruce  published  in  Paris  his 
little  book  entitled  he  Nouveau  Cynee, 
which  contained  the  first  detailed  pro- 
posal for  substituting  international  ar- 
bitration for  war,  precisely  in  the  spirit 
of  Grotius's  great  work,  and  along  lines 
not  unlike  those  suggested  three  cen- 
turies before  by  another  French  scholar, 
Pierre  du  Bois,  whose  life  covered  almost 
exactly  the  same  period  as  the  life  of 
Dante  (1265-1321),  and  whose  principal 
treatise  was  written  half  a  dozen  years 
before  Dante's  De  Monarchia. 

The  development  of  international  law 
from  the  time  of  Grotius  to  our  own 
time,  the  growing  observance  of  its 
principles    by    the    nations,    the    recent 
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rapid  spread  of  its  teaching  in  the 
world's  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
the  multiplication  of  societies  devoted  to 
its  interests  and  the  remarkable  enrich- 
ment of  its  literature  have  largely 
revolutionized  the  legal  and  political 
sentiment  and  practice  of  the  world. 
The  study  of  this  development  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  study  of  the  general 
development  of  the  peace  and  arbitration 
movement. 

International  arbitration,  from  the 
time  of  Jay's  treaty  to  the  present,  has 
advanced  with  rapid  strides.  According 
to  the  list  published  by  Dr.  W.  Evans 
Darby  in  his  Modern  Pacific  Settle- 
ments, there  were  six  arbitrations  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  471  in  the  nine- 
teenth, and  sixty-three  from  1900  to 
1903.  Since  1900  there  have  been  about 
150.  These  hundreds  of  arbitrations  have 
dealt  with  cases  of  almost  every  char- 
acter; the  point  of  chief  significance  is 
that  the  results,  with  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  have  been  faithfully 
accepted.  In  some  cases  there  have  been 
disaffection  and  sharp  criticism  on  the 
part  of  one  nation  or  the  other;  but  the 
history  of  arbitration  shows  conclusively 
that  when  nations  have  become  civilized 
enough  to  refer  their  differences  to 
judicial  or  arbitral  settlement  they  have 
become  civilized  enough  to  respect  faith- 
fully the  decision  of  their  judges.  Sena- 
tor Root  is  entirely  right  in  his  judg- 
ment, exprest  in  one  of  his  presidential 
addresses  before  our  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  that  international 
law  and  the  judgments  of  international 
courts  are  never  likely  to  require  any 
other  sanction  or  enforcement  than  the 
enlightened  international  sentiment  of 
the  modern  world.  Some  of  our  own  ar- 
bitrations with  other  nations,  like  the 
famous  arbitration  of  the  Alabama 
claims  at  Geneva,  have  involved  almost 
every  possible  point  of  "national  honor" 
and  vital  interest,  demonstrating  that 
there  is  no  question  so  grave  that  it  can- 
not be  settled  better  by  arbitration  than 
by  war.  Gladstone  well  said  in  Parlia- 
ment after  the  Geneva  arbitration  that 
altho  he  felt  that  the  assessment  upon 
England  had  been  high  it  was  but  as 
dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
possibility  of  war  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations. 


Since  the  first  Hague  Conference  in 
1899,  there  has  been  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  arbitration  treaties  between  dif- 
ferent pairs  of  nations.  In  the  single 
year  1909  no  less  than  32  such  treaties 
were  concluded,  and  the  total  number 
now  concluded  exceeds  150.  Many  of 
these  treaties  except  from  arbitration 
questions  of  "vital  interest,  independence 
and  national  honor";  but  some  of  them 
make  no  exception  whatever;  the  note- 
worthy treaties  negotiated  by  President 
Taft  with  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
1911,  but  amended  by  the  Senate  in  its 
action  upon  them  in  1912,  were  practi- 
cally treaties  without  reserve,  such  as 
treaties  generally  will  doubtless  become 
at  an  early  date.  Denmark's  treaties 
with  the  Netherlands  and  Italy,  in  which 
the  contracting  parties  engage  to  "sub- 
mit to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion established  at  The  Hague  by  the 
convention  of  July  29,  1899,  all  differ- 
ences of  whatever  character  which  may 
arise  between  them  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  solve  by  diplomatic  meth- 
ods," furnish  a  model  for  the  arbitration 
treaties  which  the  leaders  of  the  peace 
cause  desire  to  see  concluded  between 
all  nations,  making  the  arbitration  of  all 
differences  not  settled  by  diplomacy  ab- 
solutely universal.  When  this  condition 
is  achieved  and  the  confidence  of  the 
peoples  in  the  justice  and  efficiency  of 
their  international  courts  and  in  the 
general  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
their  differences  by  legal  procedure  has 
been  established  thru  repeated  and  regu- 
lar experience,  then  will  the  menacing 
and  monstrous  machinery  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  force  gradually  de- 
cline and  disappear. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  organization  of  the  first  peace  soci- 
eties that  international  peace  congresses 
were  organized.  The  first  international 
peace  congress  was  held  in  London  in 
1843,  owing  its  inspiration  to  the  Eng- 
lish philanthropist,  Joseph  Sturge,  in  a 
conference  with  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  in  Boston  two  years 
before.  In  1848-1851  more  important 
congresses  were  held  in  Brussels,  Paris. 
Frankfort  and  London;  the  prime  in- 
spirer  of  these  congresses  being  Elihu 
Burritt,  who  repeatedly  urged  united  en- 
deavor to  secure  an  official  congress  of 
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nations,  which  should  develop  and  codify 
international  law  and  create  an  interna- 
tional court  for  its  administration.  This 
program,  essentially  the  program  of  the 
Hague  Peace  Conferences  half  a  century 
later,  had  for  many  years  been  urged  by 
William  Ladd,  the  organizer  and  leading 
spirit  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
created  thru  the  consolidation  of  the 
various  American  local  societies  in  1828. 

Following  the  London  Congress  of 
1851,  there  was  a  long  interregnum, 
occasioned  by  the  succession  of  great 
wars  in  the  middle  of  the  century;  and 
it  was  not  until  1889  that  the  first  of  the 
present  series  of  international  peace 
congresses  was  held  in  Paris,  under  the 
presidency  of  Frederick  Passy,  who  co- 
operated with  William  Randal  Cremer  in 
the  founding  at  Paris  the  same  year  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  of  which 
M.  Passy  was  also  the  first  president. 
The  international  peace  congresses  have 
continued  irregularly  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  two  of  them  (at  Chicago  in 
1893  and  at  Boston  in  1904)  having  been 
held  in  the  United  States.  At  the  third 
congress,  which  met  at  Rome  in  1891,  a 
central  International  Peace  Bureau  was 
organized  to  arrange  for  the  congresses 
and  give  effect  to  their  conclusions  and 
generally  to  establish  headquarters  for 
the  peace  movement.  The  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  Frederic  Bajer,  of  Denmark. 
Elie  Ducommun,  of  Switzerland,  who 
presently  became  the  secretary  of  the 
bureau  for  a  period  of  many  years,  was 
commissioned  to  perfect  the  work  of  or- 
ganization, the  location  having  been  fixt 
at  Berne.  The  Berne  bureau  now  has 
members  from  all  the  leading  nations 
which  are  active  in  the  peace  cause,  and 
its  work  is  of  great  and  growing  import- 
ance, supported  by  a  yearly  appropria- 
tion of  $24,000  from  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment and  by  contributions  from 
many  sources,  including  grants  from 
some  governments. 

National  peace  congresses  were  of 
later  establishment  than  the  interna- 
tional congresses.  France  was  the  first 
to  act  in  this  field,  the  first  French  na- 
tional peace  congress  having  been  held 
at  Toulouse  in  1902.  England  followed 
two  years  later,  the  United  States  in 
1907,  and  then  Germany.  The  first 
American  national  peace  congress,  which 


was  held  in  New  York  in  April,  1907, 
under  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, was  the  largest  peace  congress 
ever  assembled,  the  subsequent  con- 
gresses having  been  at  Chicago  in  1909 
and  Baltimore  in  1911.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  Mohonk  Conferences 
on  International  Arbitration,  which  have 
been  held  annually  for  eighteen  years, 
beginning  with  1895,  have  in  great 
measure  performed  the  function  of  na- 
tional congresses  for  the  United  States, 
and  their  influence  for  the  whole  peace 
and  arbitration  cause  has  been  incal- 
culable. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  found- 
ed as  stated  in  1889,  has  now  become  a 
cardinal  factor  in  the  movement  for  the 
peace  and  organization  of  the  world,  as 
influential  as  the  whole  group  of  the 
world's  peace  societies.  It  is  composed  of 
those  statesmen  in  the  various  parlia- 
ments of  the  world  who  are  devoted  to 
the  peace  and  arbitration  cause,  with  a 
total  membership  today  of  over  3600. 
This  great  body  constantly  devotes  itself, 
in  the  national  legislatures  of  its  various 
groups  and  thru  its  international  con- 
ferences, to  all  those  measures  which 
tend  to  supplant  the  system  of  war  by 
the  system  of  law.  In  our  American  Con- 
gress there  are  272  members,  in  the 
British  Parliament  228,  in  the  French 
Assembly  516,  in  Germany  157,  in  Japan 
379,  etc.  The  central  bureau  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  is  at  Brussels.  The 
impulse  to  both  of  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences was  given  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  at  its  conferences  at 
Budapest  in  1896  and  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

With  the  Hague  Conferences  there  be- 
gan a  distinctly  new  era  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  organization  and  peace  of 
the  world.  The  movement  has  now  be- 
come official  and  political.  At  the  first 
Hague  Conference,  initiated  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  twenty-six  governments  were 
represented.  At  the  second  Conference, 
initiated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  forty-four  governments  were  rep- 
resented, and  the  Conference  was  a 
veritable  Parliament  of  Man.  It  provid- 
ed in  its  final  act  for  a  meeting  of  a 
third  Conference  at  an  interval  following 
the  second  Conference  essentially  the 
same  as  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second;  this  means  that  the  confer- 
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ences  will  be  regular.  This  international 
parliament,  for  such  it  is  in  germ,  made 
up  of  the  official  representatives  of  all 
nations  to  confer  upon  their  mutual 
needs,  will,  in  the  lifetime  of  men  now 
upon  the  stage,  undoubtedly  meet  as 
regularly  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  meets  to  confer  upon  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  work  of  the  Hague  Conferences 
is  matter  of  well-known  history  and  need 
not  here  be  detailed.  Its  restriction  of 
the  atrocities  of  war  has  been  note- 
worthy; but  its  constructive  services,  in 
the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  the  International  Prize 
Court,  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  In- 
ternational Commissions  of  Inquiry,  etc., 
have  been  preeminent.  We  thus  have  at 
The  Hague  an  international  judiciary 
and  the  germs  of  an  international  legis- 
lature; the  germs  of  an  international 
executive  are  supplied  by  the  various 
bureaus,  like  that  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  which  are  largely  located  at 
Berne.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  numerous  and  multiplying  unofficial 
international  unions,  dealing  with  all 
classes  of  the  world's  scientific,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests,  are  doing 
almost  as  much  to  weave  the  web  of  in- 
ternational friendship  and  cooperation 
as  those  agencies  which  are  official  and 
political.  The  leaders  of  the  commercial 
world  especially  are  realizing  that  the 
system  of  war  and  monstrous  arma- 
ments is  an  anachronism  and  does  not  fit 
the  modern  world;  where  investments 
are  more  and  more  international,  and  it 
becomes  clear  that  even  the  victorious 
nation  in  a  great  commercial  war  must 
now  lose  more  than  it  can  gain. 

The  work  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  creation  of  a  strong  public 


opinion  in  the  interest  of  peace  was 
never  so  active  among  us  as  today.  The 
American  Peace  Society,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  is  establishing 
branches  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  American  Peace  League,  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  are 
powerful  new  agencies  for  reaching  the 
student  world.  The  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  the  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes and  the  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation  are  doing  most  effi- 
cient work  in  their  respective  fields ;  and 
within  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen 
established  in  the  United  States  the  two 
most  generously  endowed  foundations 
for  the  promotion  of  the  peace  cause  ever 
yet  known  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment. In  July,  1910,  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  after  several  years'  activity 
under  the  name  of  the  International 
School  of  Peace,  was  permanently  organ- 
ized, with  provision  by  Edwin  Ginn,  its 
founder,  for  a  perpetual  annual  income 
of  $50,000;  in  December  of  the  same 
year  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  was  established  by  An- 
drew Carnegie,  with  an  endowment  of 
$10,000,000.  This  is  to  mention  only 
American  agencies.  The  provision  of 
Alfred  Nobel  of  Sweden  for  annual 
prizes  of  about  $40,000  to  eminent  peace 
workers,  beginning  with  1901,  is  one  of 
the  notable  acts  in  Europe,  where  in 
every  country  the  peace  organizations 
are  becoming  ever  stronger;  while  note- 
worthy movements  in  China  and  Japan 
are  bringing  the  East  and  West  into 
closer  cooperation,  and  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  and  other  agencies  are  uniting 
North  and  South  America  in  relations  of 
good  understanding  and  good  will. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Protestant  Episcopal  or  Holy  Catholic? 


By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


[Professor  Bacon  holds  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism  in  Yale  University, 
and  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  elucidation  of  the  Bible.  He  belongs  to  the  famous  family  of 
the  name,  his  grandfather  being  the  distinguished  theologian,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon.  His  accurate 
scholarship,  the  breadth  of  his  learning  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  discusses  current  religious 
questions  give  credit  and  value  to  whatever  he  may  write.  The  unity  in  liberty  of  the  Church  would 
especially  appeal  to  him. — Editor.] 


An  article  in  The  Independent  of 
April  10,  entitled  "Repudiation  of  a 
Church  Name,"  by  Rev.  G.  Monroe 
Royce,  of  New  Windsor-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  justly  protests  against  the  agita- 
tion of  a  certain  element  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  to  change  its  name 
to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  America. 
Mr.  Royce  is  frank  and  plain-spoken  in 
his  objection  to  what  he  considers  the 
"snobbishness"  of  the  undertaking, 
whose  supporters  in  his  judgment  con- 
stitute but  a  small  minority  of  Episco- 
palians, themselves  one  of  the  smaller 
denominations  of  Protestant  Christians 
in  the  United  States.  The  agitators  may 
nevertheless  succeed  in  their  attempt  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  disparity  in  repre- 
sentation of  various  dioceses  in  the  Gen- 
eral Convention.  Having  pointed  out 
that  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  in  the 
movement  have  been  "alien  clerics," 
without  appreciation  for  the  historic 
name  endeared  to  American  Episco- 
palians by  generations  of  high-minded 
endeavor,  and  without  sympathy  for 
American  ideals,  he  begs  them,  in  the 
name  of  both  righteousness  and  peace, 
to  "cease  making  themselves  a  nuisance 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  ridiculous." 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  American 
public  will  view  with  some  derision  this 
change  of  name  if  carried  out.  People 
who  adopt  high-sounding  titles  that  do 
not  belong  to  them  "are  laughed  at,  for 
they  not  only  expose  their  want  of 
humor,  but  they  betray  a  vein  of  innate 
snobbishness."  Unfortunately,  American 
democracy  and  the  vaunted  American 
sense  of  humor  have  not  availed  to  pro- 
tect us  against  a  great  deal  of  this  in  the 
social  world.  In  fact,  both  have  been 
notoriously  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
suffice  to  protect  the  large  majority  of 
self-respecting  American  Episcopalians 
from     a     humiliation     which      Phillips 
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Brooks  was  wont  to  declare  would  com- 
pel him  to  renounce  his  connection  with 
that  body. 

It  is  but  natural  that  clergymen  such 
as  Mr,  Royce  should  feel  keenly  this 
threatened  humiliation,  and  should  rebel 
at  the  unjust  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  which  makes  it  possible. 
We  do  not  think  it  strange  that  he  should 
emphasize  the  needless  affront  to  self- 
respecting  American  churchmen,  and  the 
injury  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
should  touch  very  lightly,  if  at  all,  upon 
the  affront  to  much  more  numerous  bod- 
ies of  American  Christians.  If  any  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  more  serious  aspect 
of  the  matter  (as  we  view  it),  we  dis- 
cover it  only  in  the  declaration  that  the 
attempt  to  use  the  designation  Catholic 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  given  it  by 
"ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Amer- 
icans," viz.,  as  equivalent  to  Roman 
Catholic,  "is  to  cause  confusion,  create 
irritation,  and  hinder  the  good  feeling 
which  has  heretofore  existed  as  regards 
these  matters." 

The  change,  if  made,  will  unquestion- 
ably "create  irritation  and  hinder  the 
good  feeling  which  has  heretofore  exist- 
ed" among  American  Christians.  But  the 
feeling  to  which  Mr.  Royce  seems  to 
refer  will  be  negligible,  however  wide- 
spread, as  compared  with  that  having 
far  deeper  ground  with  a  smaller,  tho 
more  thoughtful,  element  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  will  doubtless  feel  it  an  affront 
that  what  to  them  is  the  merest  sect  of  a 
sect  should  attempt  to  arrogate  to  itself 
in  an  exclusive  sense  a  title  which  they 
cannot  but  regard  as  belonging  properly 
and  exclusively  to  the  oldest  and  might- 
iest ecclesiastical  organization  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  affront  to  our  brethren  of 
the  Roman  communion,  however,  has 
probably  been  long  foreseen  and  dis- 
counted. It  does  not  add  much  to  the  de- 
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terrent  effect  of  the  argument  to  say 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  thoughtless, 
illiterate  and  irreligious  understand  the 
word  Catholic  in  the  same  sectarian 
sense,  and  that  they  will  be  irritated  or 
amused,  according  as  they  look  upon 
ecclesiastical  arrogance  and  self-impor- 
tance as  vexatious  or  ridiculous. 

The  really  serious  affront  will  be  to 
that  very  large  body  of  Christians  in 
America  to  whom  more  than  to  any 
others  are  due  its  free  institutions  and 
its  "catholic"  Christian  character,  the 
churches  which  have  at  least  an  equal 
right  with  any  to  call  themselves'  the  his- 
toric churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and 
which  also  number  among  their  members 
most  of  the  great  names  of  its  history, 
as  well  as  the  leading  Christian  minds  of 
the  present  day.  To  at  least  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  Protestant  Christians 
of  the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  type, 
in  this  and  in  every  other  country  of  the 
world,  "The  Holy  Catholic  Church"  is  a 
title  sacred  to  a  far  larger  and  grander 
body  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  body 
whose  founder  is  no  other  than  our  Lord 
himself,  and  whose  destiny  reaches  for- 
ward to  that  millennial  day  when  all  shall 
be  one  in  Him.  It  cannot  be  monopolized 
by  any  one  body  of  Christians  without 
very  grave  and  very  just  affront.  Multi- 
tudes of  evangelical  Christians,  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  make  it  part  of  their 
worship  to  repeat  the  ancient  creed,  older 
than  any  of  our  miserable  divisions, 
whose  confession  is:  "I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of 
saints."  All  of  them  hope  and  pray  for 
the  day  when  this  ideal  will  be  a  reality. 
Catholicity  at  the  cost  of  freedom  their 
fathers  felt  to  be  bought  at  too  dear  a 
price;  but  the  progressive  Protestantism 
of  today,  especially  democratic  American 
Protestantism,  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  catholicity  with  free- 
dom, an  organization  of  "the  body  of 
Christ"  not  copied  after  the  despotism 
of  imperial  Rome,  but  rather  after  the 
diversity  in  unity  of  our  own  great  re- 
public. It  hopes  and  prays  for,  it  heartily 
believes  in  and  is  consecrated  to  a  "Holy 
Catholic  Church  of  America";  and  its 
faith  is  the  substance  of  the  thing  hoped 
for,  the  proof  of  its  reality,  tho  not  yet 
seen.  These  members  of  the  "Church  in- 


visible" are  the  living  American  church- 
men of  today,  they  who  cherish  both  the 
continuity  and  the  catholicity  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  They  believe  in 
and  look  forward  to  a  "Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  America"  that  shall  exemplify 
the  democracy  of  Him  who  said:  "It 
shall  not  be  among  you  as  among  the 
Gentiles ;  for  their  great  ones  lord  it  over 
them.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you 
shall  be  the  servant  of  all." 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  faith  and  loyalty  and  devotion  fixt 
upon  this  commonwealth  of  Christ  that 
is  to  be  shall  find  organic  expression. 
Those  who  serve  and  love  and  hold  to 
this  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  com- 
munion of  all  true  saints,  will  find  a 
way  to  combine  freedom  and  catho- 
licity, leaving  the  dead  past  of  the 
Old  World  and  its  ecclesiastical  quar- 
rels to  bury  its  own  dead,  and  organ- 
izing the  Church  of  Christ  in  America, 
free  and  catholic,  a  Church  "having 
many  members  but  one  body."  The 
promise  of  it  is  seen  even  now  in  the 
many  combinations  for  Christian  service, 
the  multiplying  federations  of  churches, 
the  leagues  and  unions  for  cooperation. 

The  affront  we  deprecate  is  to  these 
churchmen  of  America  who,  longing  for 
the  bond  of  peace,  believing  in  the  com- 
ing union  and  fellowship  of  saints,  had 
already  begun  to  lift  up  their  heads  be- 
cause their  redemption  was  drawing 
nigh — it  is  these  who  will  be  shamed  and 
grieved  if  a  renewal  of  the  sectarian 
spirit  of  the  past  shall  again  put  off  the 
day  by  debasing  one  of  the  holiest  of 
terms  to  a  divisive  and  ignoble  use. 

As  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  we  pray  it  may  be  spared  this 
open  shame.  Hitherto  no  Protestant  body 
has  ever  sought  to  arrogate  to  itself 
alone,  in  an  exclusive  sense,  the  title 
which  is  our  common  heritage  from  the 
common  Lord.  Let  not  the  example  be 
pleaded  of  high-minded  men  who  in  pro- 
test against  all  forms  of  schism  refuse 
any  denomination  save  that  of  "Chris- 
tian." This  is  not  exclusive.  The  title  is 
not  monopolized.  All  whom  Christ  calls 
his  own  are  meant  to  be  included  under 
it.  The  present  recrudescence  of  secta- 
rian zeal  covets  for  itself  the  title  Cath- 
olic   (!)    not  in  the  interest  of  "catho- 
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licity,"  but  that  it  may  shut  all  others 
out  and  then  be  paid  zealous  court  to  by 
them.  It  seeks  to  monopolize  the  common 
heritage  to  its  own  narrowly  exclusive 
use,  and  in  designating  itself  'The  Holy 


Catholic  Church"  would  implicitly  and 
explicitly  deny  the  sacred  name  to  that 
"mystical  body"  of  Christ,  "which  is  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people." 

Yale  University. 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson 

[The  "Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  by  General  Wilson  in  our  issue  of  February  20, 
1913,  has  brought  us  several  letters  of  commendation,  among  them  a  request  that  the  author  deliver 
the  Gettysburg  address  into  a  phonograph  in  imitation  of  Lincoln's  voice  in  order  that  future  gen- 
erations may  get  some  knowledge,  tho  at  second  hand,  of  Lincoln's  manner  of  speaking.  This  Gen- 
eral Wilson  does  not  consider  himself  competent  to  do,  but  he  has  provided  us  with  facsimiles  of 
two  versions  of  the  Gettysburg  address  in  Lincoln's  hand.  There  are .  said  to  be  a  hundred 
versions  of  this  address  in  circulation  and  the  last  Congress  past  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library  to  decide  upon  the  correct  text  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
walls    of    the    Lincoln    memorial    to    be    erected    at  Washington. — Editor.] 


It  was  the  writer's  happy  privilege  to 
hear  several  of  the  most  famous  speeches 
delivered  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War  by  the  great  American  of  whom 
Lowell  said: 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us 
face  to  face, 

Lincoln  was  not  only  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  but  the  English-speaking  world 
is  now  aware  that  he  was  among  its 
greatest  orators.  This  fact  was  not 
fully  appreciated  during  his  life.  The 
flowers  of  rhetoric  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  his  speeches,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  Webster  or  Burke, 
Bright  or  Gladstone,  could  have  found 
equally  beautiful  and  pure  language  to 
express  the  broad  philosophy  and  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  of  the  Gettysburg  address 
of  half  a  century  ago. 

The  high  tide  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
on  the  rocky  hights  and  hills  of  Gettys- 
burg and  Vicksburg  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  1863.  Since  that  time  Grant  and 
Thomas,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  Meade 
and  Hancock,  with  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  mighty  opposing  hosts 
that  met  on  those  hard  fought  and  de- 
cisive fields,  have  crossed  the  silent  river 
and  joined  the  vast  and  peaceful  bivouac 
of  the  dead.  Four  months  later  followed 
the  solemn  ceremonial  of  dedicating  the 
Pennsylvania  battle  ground,  destined  in 
the  coming  centuries  to  be  more  famous 
than  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  American  history  that  such 


an  event  had  occurred,  which  circum- 
stance of  itself  was  sufficient  to  lend  in- 
terest to  the  occasion.  Lincoln,  with  sev- 
eral members  of  his  Cabinet,  was  pres- 
ent, together  with  many  of  the  nation's 
most  illustrious  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
It  was  a  cloudless  and  perfect  autumn 
day,  and  thousands  from  far  and  near 
were  assembled  on  the  forever  famous 
battlefield  to  listen  to  the  oration  of  New 
England's  most  distinguished  and  classic 
living  orator.  Delivered  with  his  accus- 
tomed grace,  Edward  Everett's  long  ad- 
dress was  smooth  and  cold,  lacking  a 
single  stirring  thought,  vivid  picture  or 
patriotic  appeal. 

Then  followed,  at  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore two  o'clock,  the  President's  short 
and  simple  speech,  so  felicitous  and  so 
perfect.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  solemn 
stillness.  The  immense  audience  that  was 
within  the  sound  of  his  strong  tenor 
and  far-reaching  voice  listened  almost 
breathlessly  during  its  delivery,  which 
occupied  precisely  135  seconds.  While 
holding  his  manuscript  of  two  sheets  in 
his  left  hand,  Lincoln  made  no  use  of  it. 
As  on  the  occasion  of  the  President's 
second  inaugural  address,  in  March, 
1865,  there  was  a  loud  outburst  of  ap- 
plause at  its  close,  but  it* may  be  ques- 
tioned if,  either  at  Gettysburg  or  the 
nation's  capital,  these  brief  and  perfect 
examples  of  English  oratory  were  fully 
appreciated.  They  were  the  crowning 
efforts  of  his  career  as  a  public  speaker. 
Had  Abraham  Lincoln  made  no  other, 
these  two  gems  of  our  language  would 
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have  sufficed  to  have  won  for  him  ever- 
lasting renown  as  an  orator.  Except 
Washington's  farewell  address,  I  know 
of  no  important  writing  that  is  likely  to 
outlive  them.  Emerson  asserted  that 
"Lincoln's  brief  speech  at  Gettysburg 
will  not  easily  be  surpassed  by  words  de- 
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MANUSCRIPT  LINCOLN  TOOK  TO  GETTYSBURG 

livered  on  any  recorded  occasion."  Glad- 
stone said  to  the  present  writer  that  he 
"knew  of  no  nineteenth  century  utter- 
ances comparable  to  it."  May  we  not 
apply  to  the  address  the  epithet  "immor- 
tal," used  by  Kossuth  when  in  this  coun- 
try, in  speaking  of  Webster's  celebrated 
Hulseman  letter? 

On  the  day  after  the  dedication  Mr. 
Everett  wrote  to  the  President:  "Permit 
me  to  express  my  great  admiration  of 
the  thoughts  exprest  by  you  with  such 
eloquent  simplicity  and  appropriateness 
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THE    FOURTH    COPY,    MADE    FOR    BANCROFT 

at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself 
that  I  came  so  near  the  central  idea  of 
the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in 
two  minutes."  Another  less  distinguished 
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person  who  was  present  writes:  "I  stood 
close  by  and  heard  that  speech  delivered. 
It  came  upon  us,  after  the  ponderous 
and  elaborate  rhetoric  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, like  a  blaze  of  real  fire  after  a 
matchless  picture  of  fire.  It  sprang,  like 
the  strophes  of  old,  out  of  a  chastened 
heart,  almost  broken  with  the  weight  of 
conquest,  but  still  dauntless  in  its  Amer- 
ican faith;  and  the  man  who  spoke  the 
words  was  for  the  moment  transfigured 
for  us,  and  his  furrowed  face  and  gaunt 
form  took  on  the  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea,  so  that  he  became  the  arche- 
type of  the  people  themselves,  uttering, 
better  than  he  knew,  the  great  prayer  of 
that  finer  and  better  humanity  that  our 
fathers  and  we  believed  was  to  come 
with  liberty  and  equality  out  of  storm 
and  stress." 

Said  Stanton,  the  great  War  Secre- 
tary, referring  to  the  two  addresses: 
"Mr.  Everett  has  made  a  speech  that  will 
make  three  columns  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  President  has  made  one  of  per- 
haps forty  or  fifty  lines.  Everett's  is  the 
speech  of  a  scholar,  polished  to  the  last 
possibility.  It  is  elegant  and  it  is  learned ; 
but  Lincoln's  speech  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  anybody's  speeches  are  re- 
membered who  speaks  in  the  English 
language."  "This  was  the  truth,"  adds 
Charles  A.  Dana,  who  relates  the  inci- 
dent. "If  you  will  compare  these  two 
speeches  now  you  will  get  an  idea  how 
superior  genius  is  to  education — how 
superior  that  intellectual  faculty  is 
which  regards  everything  with  the  fire 
of  earnestness  in  the  soul — with  the  re- 
lentless purpose  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
objects  beyond  literature." 

The  President  made  five  copies  of  the 
world's  masterpiece  of  rhetorical  art. 
Two  were  written  before  its  delivery 
and  three  were  written  after  his  return 
from  Gettysburg.  The  first  was  finished 
the  day  before  his  departure  from  Wash- 
ington, and  on  his  arrival  at  Gettysburg 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  few  slight  altera- 
tions on  the  second  sheet.  This  is  the 
copy  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  but,  as 
already  stated,  he  did  not  refer  to  in  its 
delivery.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of 
his  secretary  and  biographer,  John  G. 
Nicolay,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by 
the  President,  but  since  his  death  has 
unfortunately  disappeared,  and  nothing 


is  now  known  of  it.  Luckily  it  was  fac- 
similed before  its  loss,  and  a  copy  accom- 
panies this  article. 

The  second  copy  is  almost  a  duplicate 
of  the  first,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  one 
its  author  intended  to  take  with  him  to 
Gettysburg,  but  which  in  some  way  was 
overlooked  or  forgotten  and  later,  on  his 
return  to  Washington,  was  presented  to 
Col.  John  Hay,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  family.  The  third  copy  of  the 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
request  of  George  Bancroft  for  the 
Maryland  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair, 
held  in  Baltimore  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Having  been  inadvertently  written  on 
both  sides  of  a  sheet,  it  was  unavailable 
for  the  purpose  of  lithographic  repro- 
duction in  fac-simile  in  a  volume  entitled 
Autograph  Leaves  of  Our  Country's 
Authors,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair, 
and  the  President  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  to  make  another  copy,  at  the 
same  time  granting  the  historian's  wish 
to  retain  the  first  transcript  of  the  ad- 
dress. This  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's family.  The  fifth  copy  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  was  also  made  early 
in  1864,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Everett,  to 
be  bound  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
oration  and  the  President's  letter  to  him 
of  the  20th  of  November,  1863,  in  a  vol- 
ume to  be  sold  at  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
many  differences  to  be  found  between 
the  first  two  versions  of  the  address  and 
the  three  later  ones,  the  most  important 
are  the  words  "under  God,"  which  were 
interpolated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  spoke, 
for  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Nicolay  or 
Hay  manuscripts,  but  are  a  part  of  the 
President's  final  revision,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  one  that  will  be  inscribed  in 
the  Lincoln  monument  to  be  erected  by 
the  nation  in  Washington. 

Lincoln  asserted  of  the  soldiers  who 
fought  at  Gettysburg  that  the  world 
would  little  note  or  long  remember  what 
he  said,  but  that  it  would  never  forget 
what  they  did.  This  statement  is  not 
true;  the  words  of  the  orator  have  had 
a  longer  and  more  memorable  life  than 
the  deeds  they  immortalized,  and  will  be 
remembered  thru  all  the  endless  and 
everlasting  ages. 

New  York  City. 
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In  accordance  with  the  journalistic 
rule  that  every  headline  shall  contain  a 
verb,  the  title  given  above  might  well  be 
made  to  read  "Science  Is  Journalism." 
This  would  be  almost  literally  true,  for 
practically  all  scientific  work  appears  in 
journals  and  very  little  of  it  ever  gets 
into  print  in  any  other  form.  Go  into  any 
of  the  scientific  libraries  of  a  university 
and  you  will  find  that  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  volumes  are  bound  sets  of  periodi- 
cals and  the  rest  of  the  books  are  for  the 
most  part  either  mere  indexes  to  these 
periodicals  or  handbooks  based  upon 
them.  In  case  of  a  fire  you  would  see  the 
professor  rush  to  the  rescue  of  his  be- 
loved journals,  and  not  till  those  were  all 
safe  would  he  try  to  save  the  books. 
When  a  student  is  told  to  "look  up  the 
literature"  of  his  subject  it  means  that 
he  is  to  devote  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  following  of  his  clue  thru  the  mazes 
of  the  files.  And  with  what  eagerness 
and  anxiety  he  scans  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  latest  number  of  the  journal 
of  his  specialty,  for  he  may  discover  that 
some  German  student  has  scored  a  beat 
and  that  he  has  lost  his  years'  work  on 
the  eve  of  his  triumph.  Then  his  heart 
is  seized  with  the  deadly  chill  of  dis- 
appointment, as  was  Scott's  when  he 
reached  the  South  Pole  and  found  the 
Norwegian  flag  planted  there  by  his 
rival. 

But  we  must  avoid  the  common  error 
of  thinking  that  because  periodical  litera- 
ture represents  the  most  modern  thought 
that  therefore  the  journal  which  appears 
most  frequently  is  the  most  modern. 
The  daily  is  not  always  up-to-date,  even 
when  it  is  dated  a  day  ahead.  The  most 
unreliable  thing  about  the  news  is  its 
date  line.  You  may  find  in  a  suppositi- 
tious cablegram  from  Peking  of  the  day 
before  matter  that  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  the  week  before,  in  the  Shang- 
hai News  the  month  before,  or  in  the 


Encyclopedia  Britannica  twenty  years 
before.  It  might  even  be  asserted  with 
some  plausibility  that  the  modernness  of 
a  periodical  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
its  periodicity.  The  quarterlies  and 
monthlies  of  science  and  scholarship  con- 
tain the  most  advanced  thought  of  the* 
day,  then  follow  the  weeklies,  while  the 
dailies  bring  up  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession, some  ten  or  twenty  years  behind 
the  head.  Of  course,  a  scientific  discovery 
of  a  spectacular  character  is  often  re- 
ported promptly  in  the  newspapers  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  but  this  has  no 
effect  on  the  tone  and  standards  of  the 
paper  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  saying  any- 
thing derogatory  of  the  daily.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  a  journal  of  wide  circula- 
tion should  reflect  the  mentality  of  the 
million.  A  leader  of  public  opinion  must 
always  remain  within  shouting  distance 
of  the  public.  The  scouts  and  skirmishers 
on  the  farthest  front  of  human  knowl- 
edge have  greater  freedom  of  movement 
because  they  are  mostly  out  of  sight  of 
the  multitude. 

The  most  radical  ideas  Of  our  day  are 
not  so  apt  to  be  found  in  the  popular 
newspaper  or  in  the  queer  little  insurrec- 
tionary, heretical  and  propaganda  sheets 
that  we  occasionally  see,  but  in  the  tech- 
nical journals  and  proceedings  of  learned 
societies.  The  real  revolutions  are 
hatched  in  the  laboratory  and  study. 
The  papers  read  before  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  scientific  societies,  and  for 
the  most  part  unnoticed  by  the  press, 
contain  more  dynamite  than  was  ever 
discovered  in  any  anarchist's  bomb  shop. 
Political  revolutions  merely  change  the 
form  of  government  or  the  name  of  the 
party  in  power.  Scientific  revolutions 
really  turn  the  world  over,  and  it  never 
settles  back  into  its  former  position. 
When  Karl  Marx  in  1869  published  Das 
Kapital,  it  created  a  great  commotion 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  But  no  atten- 
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tion  whatever  was  paid  by  the  journals 
of  the  day  to  a  much  more  revolutionary 
work  that  appeared  three  years  before, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Brunswick,  a  paper  en- 
titled Versuche  liber  Pflanzen  Hybriden, 
wherein  Abbot  Mendel  told  of  his  ex- 
periments in  the  crossing  of  sweet  peas. 
This  paper  gave  the  clew  to  the  laws  of 
heredity  which  control  not  only  plants 
and  animals,  but  human  beings  as  well; 
and  whether  future  generations  shall  be 
"mostly  fools,"  as  Carlyle  said,  or  mostly 
sane  and  intelligent  people  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  genius,  depends  simply 
upon  how  well  we  learn  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  Augustinian  monk  in  1866.  No 
man  who  ever  lived  has  been  more  writ- 
ten about  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  yet 
nothing  he  did  has  had  as  much  effect 
upon  the  world  as  had  Michael  Faraday 
when  he  discovered  that  passing  a  coil 
of  wire  in  front  of  a  magnet  would 
generate  an  electrical  current,  for  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  dynamo  and  the 
motor.  The  scientist  produces  the  wealth 
that  employer  and  employee  quarrel  over. 
Socialism  and  capitalism  are  alike  mere- 
ly by-products  of  the  laboratory. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  dominant  atti- 
tude of  the  popular  press  toward  men  of 
science  is  one  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Confronted  on  every  side  with  the  con- 
spicuous evidences  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  the  marvelous  transformation 
it  has  effected  in  the  industry  and  soci- 
ety, yet  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
rarely  give  science  the  recognition  that 
it  deserves  by  reason  of  its  real  impor- 
tance and  intrinsic  interest.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  a  feature  writer  with  an  unusu- 
ally keen  scent  for  a  news  story  will 
delve  into  a  technical  journal  or  sneak 
into  a  classroom  and  drag  out  something 
to  hold  up  before  the  multitude  for  their 
amusement  or  execration.  One  of  the 
most  sensational  series  of  articles  in  one 
of  the  most  sensational  of  our  monthlies 
was  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
sending  a  man  around  to  the  universities 
to  gather  up  fragments  of  the  sayings 
of  various  professors.  The  material  so 
collected  was  innocuous  enough,  much 
of  it,  indeed,  quite  commonplace  and  un- 
disputed opinions  and  not  by  any  means 
extreme  utterances,  yet  because  of  the 
spicy  way  in  which  it  was  dished  up  and 


because  it  was  novel  and  unconventional, 
the  public  were  shocked,  and  not  a  few 
zealots  were  roused  to  a  point  where  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  univer- 
sities burned  down. 

As  seen  thru  the  medium  of  the  popu- 
lar press  the  scientist  is  apt  to  appear 
as  an  enemy  of  society  or  as  a  curious, 
half -crazy  creature  talking  a  jargon  of 
his  own  and  absorbed  in  pursuit  of  futil- 
ities. I  am  not  objecting  to  the  cari- 
cature of  scientists.  We  caricature 
everybody  all  the  time.  There  is  no  closed 
season  when  it  is  forbidden  to  make 
game  of  any  public  man.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinctly unfair  to  present  the  scientist 
only  in  caricature.  Suppose  the  manag- 
ing editor  should  send  the  editor  of  the 
love-lorn  column  to  write  up  a  baseball 
game,  and  she  should  come  back  with  a 
story  of  how  a  dozen  crazy  men  in  queer 
clothes  raced  around  in  the  hot  sun,  and 
how  one  man  tried  to  hit  a  stick  with  a 
ball  and  couldn't  because  the  other  man 
moved  it  around  so,  and  how  one  man 
caught  the  ball  and  another  man  ran 
after  him  and  they  got  into  a  fight  over 
it  until  another  man  in  plain  clothes 
came  up  and  stopped  them.  Such  a  report 
of  a  league  game,  if  cleverly  done,  might 
be  read  with  enjoyment  even  by  a  fan, 
but  only  once;  if  the  sporting  page  con- 
tained nothing  but  that  sort  of  stuff  he 
would  stop  the  paper.  Now,  the  average 
report  of  a  scientific  lecture  or  paper  is 
not  a  whit  better  than  that.  It  is  as 
incomprehensible  to  the  scientist  and  the 
layman  as  to  the  reporter  who  wrote  it. 

This  failure  of  the  newspaper  to  deal 
adequately  with  scientific  happenings  is 
in  conspicuous  contrast  with  its  success 
in  handling  other  human  interests.  The 
political  editor  understands  his  business. 
The  financial  reporter  can  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  crit- 
ics of  art,  music  and  drama  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  or  how  to  appear 
to.  The  men  who  write  up  prize  fights  or 
divorce  cases,  the  ladies  who  prescribe 
for  bad  complexions  or  broken  hearts, 
have  acquired  a  familiarity  with  their 
respective  fields  which  enables  them  to 
give  to  their  opinions  a  weight  often  far 
in  excess  of  their  intrinsic  validity. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  obtained  in 
the  immense  mass  of  facts  accumulated 
every  day  for  the  newspaper  is  one  of 
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ihe  marvels  of  the  age,  and  the  news- 
paper has  developed  a  new  style  of  ex- 
pression which  is  rapidly  invading  ail 
other  fields  of  literature.  You  can  find  in 
any  paper  news  paragraphs  which  for 
clarity,  conciseness  and  exactitude  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  scien- 
tific textbooks. 

But  when  it  comes  to  science  itself  the 
ordinary  reporter  is  all  at  sea.  He  does 
not  understand  the  language  of  the 
laboratory.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
sees.  He  cannot  distinguish  between  new 
and  old,  between  the  significant  and  the 
trivial.  His  nose  for  news  has  lost  the 
scent.  His  story  becomes  confused  and 
conscious  of  incompetence. 

To  the  journalist  there  is  something 
saddening  about  a  great  university.  He 
is  distressed  to  see  so  much  good  copy 
going  to  waste  all  the  time.  Here  is  a 
great  knowledge  factory  in  full  blast, 
turning  out  books  and  monographs  and 
well  packed  craniums;  yet  a  large  part 
of  its  profit  is  lost  because  there  is  no- 
body to  gather  up  the  by-products  and 
put  them  into  marketable  shape.  Every 
doctor's  dissertation  contains  a  good 
newspaper  story  concealed  in  it.  A  man 
could  make  a  very  fair  living  translating 
them  into  English.  A  single  sentence  of 
the  thousands  that  are  daily  lavished 
upon  the  inattentive  ears  of  college  stu- 
dents will  suffice  when  properly  diluted 
to  provide  material  for  an  editorial  of 
average  length  and  consistency. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  journalist  to 
build  bridges  across  the  chasms  which 
divide  humanity,  to  act  as  interpreter 
between  those  who  speak  different  lan- 
guages. We  have  on  the  one  side  a  public 
mostly  indifferent  to  the  doings  of  scien- 
tific men.  We  have  on  the  other  scien- 
tific men  who  too  often  are  indifferent  to 
the  public.  There  is  an  esoteric  tendency 
in  science  as  in  all  professional  work.  I 
was  once,  in  talking  to  a  distinguished 
scientist,  deploring  popular  ignorance  of 
modern  research.  'The  public  does  not 
know  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the 
laboratories,"  I  said.  "Why  should 
they?"  he  retorted.  "It  is  none  of  their 
business." 

This  attitude  is  quite  natural.  It  is 
no  advantage  to  the  investigator  to  be 
written  up.  On  the  contrary,  it  usually 
injures  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  col- 


leagues without  gaining  for  him  the 
esteem  of  any  one  else.  The  journalise 
often  destroys  a  reputation  in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  one.  The  career  of  many 
a  promising  young  man  has  been  ruined 
thru  the  premature  and  sensational  ex- 
ploitation of  his  discoveries.  Popular 
applause  is  only  a  disturbance  to  the 
investigator  if  he  does  listen  to  it, 
and  if  he  does  not  listen  to  it  so  much 
the  worse  for  him. 

That  is  one  reason  why  each  science 
develops  a  language  of  its  own.  A  tech- 
nical vocabulary  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  private  telephone  system  connecting 
members  of  the  same  gild  so  they  can 
talk  to  one  another  anywhere  in  the 
world  without  being  overheard  and  in- 
terrupted by  outsiders  The  sciences  that 
make  most  progress  are  those  that  have 
the  best  cryptograms.  Mathematicians, 
physicists  and  chemists  can  pursue  their 
researches  for  years  undisturbed,  for 
the  layman,  not  understanding  the  lan- 
guage, does  not  venture  to  interfere.  But 
the  psychologists,  sociologists  and  econ- 
omists have  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
anything,  because  they  use  much  the 
same  language  as  everybody  else,  and 
consequently  everybody  else  thinks  he 
understands  what  they  are  talking  about 
and  takes  part  in  all  of  their  discussions. 

But  while  we  must  recognize  that  a 
secret  language  has  its  advantages  in 
securing  freedom  for  the  logical  devel- 
opment of  a  science,  yet  there  is  need  for 
the  interpreter  to  bring  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  to  put  them  into  effect.  Such  inter- 
mediaries the  universities  ought  to  turn 
out  in  abundance.  Unfortunately,  the 
specialization  inside  the  university  has 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  that  is  neither  efficient  nor 
economical.  English  has  in  recent  years 
developed  into  a  department  by  itself, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  other  depart- 
ments are  apt  to  be  left  without  any 
English.  One  wing  of  the  faculty  devotes 
itself  to  form,  the  other  wing  to  matter. 
The  student  who  divides  his  time  be- 
tween them  rarely  realizes  that  the  twro 
things  belong  together.  It  is  no  wonder, 
for  his  instructors  in  either  or  both 
wings  often  do  not  realize  that  the  two 
things   belong  together.   The   litterateur 
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sneers  at  the  scientist  and  the  scientist 
returns  the  compliment  with  interest. 
The  more  the  student  concentrates  his 
work  the  worse  he  comes  out.  If  he  spe- 
cializes in  language  he  acquires  an  ele- 
gant style  but  has  nothing  much  to  say 
with  it.  If  he  specializes  in  science  he 
will  know  a  great  deal  but  he  will  have 
no  style  about  him.  The  result  is  that  the 
graduating  class  of  a  college  has  come  to 
resemble  in  mental  equipment  the  na- 
tives of  the  South  Sea  island,  where,  the 
supply  of  clothing  being  short,  they 
divided  up  and  appeared  at  church  half 
of  them  wearing  coats  and  the  other  half 
trousers.  This  divorce  between  matter 
and  form,  between  the  idea  and  its  ex- 
pression, is  a  serious  defect  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  well  if  some  university  should  take  as 
its  motto  E  pluribus  unum  and  teach  the 
unity  of  knowledge,  training  its  gradu- 
ates to  see  both  sides  of  the  shield.  Here 
perhaps  is  the  function  of  a  school  of 
journalism.  For  the  journalist  realizes 
as  no  other  man  that  his  work  is  only 
half  done  when  he  has  got  his  facts 
right.  He  must  then  put  his  facts  into 
such  shape  that  they  will  produce  their 
full  effect  upon  other  people.  The  jour- 
nalist no  sooner  gets  something  than  he 
wants  to  give  it  to  somebody  else.  He  is 
as  generous  as  a  schoolboy  with  the 
mumps. 

The  scientist,  pure  and  simple,  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge.  He  usually  does  not  care  to 
bother  about  its  dissemination.  If  he 
hears  applause  he  wants  the  gallery 
cleared  at  once.  But  he  is  rarely  troubled 
that  way.  For  the  most  part  the  world  is 
content  to  ignore  him  and  leave  him  in 
peace  to  his  own  devices.  What  he  writes 
is  unread  except  by  the  few  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  same  special- 
ty. And  sometimes  even  they  are  not 
able  to  read  it  without  propping  their 
eyelids  up  with  toothpicks.  The  genera- 
tion of  Darwin,  Tyndall  and  Huxley  has 
gone  and  there  seem  to  be  none  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  ability  to  make  science 
attractive  thru  the  charm  of  their  lit- 
erary style.  In  consequence  of  this  unfor- 
tunate feud  between  the  literary  and 
scientific  wings  of  the  faculty,  the  great 
mass  of  scientific  literature  remains  un- 
assimilated    and    unutilized.    Papers    of 


the  highest  importance  are  sometimes 
quite  buried  and  may  be  accidentally 
unearthed  years  after  the  world  might 
have  profited  by  the  discoveries  therein 
contained.  Many  a  scientific  paper  should 
properly  bear  the  inscription  we  some- 
times see  on  the  title  page  of  a  book, 
"Printed  but  not  published." 

It  is,  then,  not  merely  because  of  men- 
tal inertia  that  the  average  of  public 
opinion  lags  some  ten  or  twenty  years 
behind  scientific  thought.  It  is  partly 
because  of  lack  of  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  recent  results  of 
scientific  research.  Public  ignorance  has 
naturally  been  followed  by  public  indif- 
ference. Time  was  when  the  microscope 
and  Atlas  of  the  Heavens  formed  a  part 
of  every  gentleman's  library;  when 
"Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses" 
ranked  together  as  topics  of  London 
conversation;  when  culture  was  held  to 
include  an  acquaintance  with  the  latest 
thing  in  science  as  well  as  in  art  or 
music.  But  nowadays  a  man  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance  of  Ma- 
tisse or  Strauss  does  not  manifest  the 
least  curiosity  to  know  of  Thomson  or 
Morgan. 

But  this  popular  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference in  regard  to  science  can  readily 
be  remedied.  The  beauty  and  meaning 
of  scientific  discoveries  can  be  revealed 
to  the  general  reader  if  there  is  an  inter- 
mediary who  can  understand  equally  the 
language  of  the  laboratory  and  of  the 
street.  The  modern  journalist  knows  that 
anything  can  be  made  interesting  to 
anybody  if  he  takes  pains  enough  with 
the  writing  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary, 
either,  to  pervert  scientific  truths  in  the 
process  of  translation  into  the  vernac- 
ular. The  facts  are  sensational  enough 
without  any  picturesque  exaggeration. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  find  in  period- 
ical literature  instances  of  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  writing  of  popular  science. 
There  are  two  brothers  named  Duncan. 
One  of  them  went  to  Labrador,  the  other 
went  to  the  laboratory.  Both  knew  how 
to  write.  Both  became  famous.  The  same 
public  which  reads  with  delight  about 
Dr.  Luke  as  told  by  Norman  Duncan 
reads  with  equal  delight  about  the  latest 
discoveries  in  chemistry  as  told  by  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  Duncan. 

Our       literary       magazines       having 
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dropped  their  scientific  department  be- 
cause they  decided  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
print  science,  it  was  left  to  other  maga- 
zines to  take  it  up  and  make  it  pay.  I  see 
on  the  latest  issue  of  Popular  Mechanics 
that  its  circulation  is  370,000,  a  state- 
ment that  the  literary  magazine  despis- 
ing science  would  be  most  happy  to  print 
upon  its  cover.  Yet  Popular  Mechanics 
did  not  gain  its  popularity  by  faked  or 
sensational  science.  It  simply  cut  science 
up  into  small  enough  mouthfuls  so  that 
the  average  man  could  swallow  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Technical  World 
with  125,000  circulation,  and  of  Popular 
Electricity  with  75,000.  These  popular 
science  monthlies  have  come  to  the  front 
within  a  very  few  years.  The  pioneer  in 
this  field,  the  Scientific  American,  has 
always  been  the  despair  of  librarians  be- 
cause it  gets  read  to  pieces  before  the 
time  comes  to  bind  it.  Then  there  are 
innumerable  technical  and  trade  journals 
that  publish  a  great  deal  of  scientific 
matter. 

The  field,  then,  is  not  an  unprofitable 
one  even  in  the  mercenary  sense.  To 
higher  motives  the  task  of  popularizing 
science  makes  a  still  stronger  appeal. 
Ignorance  is  the  source  of  most  of  our 
ills.  Ignorant  we  must  always  be  of  much 
that  we  need  to  know,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  remaining  ignorant  of  what 
somebody  on  earth  knows  or  has  known. 
Rich  treasure  lies  hidden  in  what  Presi- 
dent Gilman  called  "the  bibliothecal 
cairn"  of  scientific  monographs  which 
piles  up  about  a  university.  The  journal- 
ist might  well  exchange  the  muckrake 
for  the  pick  and  dig  it  out. 

Nothing  could  accelerate  human  prog- 
ress more  than  to  reduce  the  time  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  a  new  truth  and 
its  application  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 
This  delay  has  already  been  reduced  to 
a  few  years  or  months  in  the  case  of  the 
utilization  of  minor  discoveries  in  phys- 
ics or  chemistry,  but  in  the  realization 
of  the  more  fundamental  truths  affecting 
life  and  society  there  is  often  a  delay  of 
a  generation.  Think  of  the  thousands  of 
lives  lost  in  the  interval  between  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antitoxin  for  diphtheria 
and  its  general  use.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
great  journalistic  achievement  when  the 
time  of  transmission  of  a  cablegram  is 
shortened.   But  how  much  more  impor- 


tant it  is  to  gain  a  few  years  in  learning 
what  the  men  who  are  in  advance  of 
their  age  are  doing  than  to  gain  a  few 
seconds  in  learning  what  the  people  of 
Europe  are  doing?  This  lag  in  intel- 
lectual progress,  this  hysteresis,  if  I  may 
employ  an  electrical  term,  is  something 
which  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  jour- 
nalist to  remove.  He  likes  to  score  a  beat 
of  a  few  hours.  Very  well,  if  he  will  turn 
his  attention  to  science  he  can  often 
score  a  beat  of  ten  years.  Let  him  use 
half  the  zeal  in  running  down  a  new  idea 
that  he  does  a  society  scandal  and  the 
world  would  be  benefited. 

I  have  talked  hitherto  about  the  jour- 
nalism of  science.  There  is  another  and 
more  remote  topic  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  discuss  if  I  had  the  space;  that 
is,  the  science  of  journalism.  Back  of 
every  art  there  is  a  science,  and  the  art 
is  all  the  better  for  the  backing  and  for 
the  recognition  of  it.  I  think  that  the 
School  of  Journalism  will  in  time  find 
that  its  duty  extends  beyond  the  train- 
ing of  reporters  and  editors  and  will  de- 
velop a  department  of  graduate  study 
and  research.  There  are  hundreds  of 
subjects  that  need  investigation:  ques- 
tions of  paper  and  printing,  of  format 
and  make-up,  of  the  best  design  of  type 
face  for  legibility  and  beauty.  There  are 
graphical  methods  for  the  handling  of 
statistics  to  be  worked  out  and  new 
forms  of  illustration.  We  must  go  into 
partnership  with  the  studio  as  well  as 
with  the  laboratory. 

The  history  of  literature  has  also  to  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  journal- 
ism, for  too  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  journal 
on  literature  of  other  forms.  In  the  field 
of  sociology  there  is  abundant  pasturage 
for  herds  of  journalistic  doctors  in  the 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  news- 
paper and  the  telegraph  upon  national 
life. 

Then,  too,  we  see  developing  an  en- 
tirely new  form  of  journalism  which 
discards  the  printing  press  and  employs 
the  motion  picture.  Already  in  Italy  it 
has  become  customary  to  drop  into  the 
cinema  daily  instead 'of  buying  a  paper. 
Here  for  the  same  price  one  can  really 
see  the  thing  instead  of  merely  reading 
what  has  been  written  about  it  by  some 
unknown  person  who  may  perhaps  have 
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seen  it.  One  may  be  a  witness  of  the 
events  that  occurred  in  his  own  city  dur- 
ing the  day  and  in  neighboring  countries 
a  few  days  before,  the  floods  and  fires, 
the  launching  of  vessels  and  the  flight 
of  aeroplanes,  the  marching  of  soldiers 
and  suffragists,  the  coronations  of  kings 
and  the  inaugurations  of  presidents.  It 
is  a  visual  instead  of  a  verbal  journal- 
ism. 

More  than  all  else  the  journalist  needs 
the  spirit  of  science,  the  vital  impetus  of 
perpetual  progress  and  the  limitless 
vision  of  the  future.  He  must  realize 
that  the  language  he  uses  is  not  his 
alone,  but  belongs  as  well  to  posterity, 
that  it  has  been  developed  by  long  and 
persistent  labor  in  the  past,  and  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  improvement 
goes  on.  We  need  new  words,  new  spell- 
ings, new  grammatical  forms,  new 
modes  of  punctuation  and  new  literary 
styles.  We  shall  get  them  somehow  and 
some  time,  for  language  is  a  living  thing 
which  can  be  guided  but  not  stopped. 
The  only  question  is  whether  these 
changes  shall  come  by  hazard  and 
caprice  or  in  accordance  with  a  well 
considered  plan.  The  making  of  our  lan- 
guage is  today  largely  in  the  hands  of 
journalists  and  must  be  even  more  so  in 
days  to  come.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  will  be  done  by  scientifically 


trained  journalists  with  a  view  both  of 
historical  perspective  and  of  future  ad- 
vantage, or  whether  it  will  be  done  by 
men  who  regard  language  as  something 
to  be  maintained  unaltered  or  to  be  dis- 
torted to  suit  the  whim  of  the  moment. 

We  have  passed  beyond  the  era  of 
Darwin  into  the  era  of  Bergson.  We  no 
longer  believe  that  evolution,  whether  of 
life  or  language,  is  necessarily  a  slow 
and  painful  process  dependent  upon  the 
accumulation  of  accidental  variations 
and  the  struggle  for  existence.  We  be- 
lieve nowadays  in  creative  evolution,  in 
the  making  of  the  new  things  we  need, 
not  waiting  for  things  to  happen.  The 
chemist  of  today  is  an  inventor,  not  a 
discoverer.  He  draws  up  in  advance  the 
diagram  of  the  compound  he  is  going  to 
make.  The  physician  of  today  does  not 
depend  upon  the  chance  of  finding  in 
some  tropical  plant  the  drug  he  wants. 
He  goes  into  the  laboratory  and  makes 
it.  The  breeder  of  plants  and  animals 
picks  out  the  qualities  he  wants  and  puts 
them  together  in  the  form  of  a  new 
species.  The  journalist  as  he  becomes  a 
scientist  will  realize  that  language  is 
plastic  and  may  be  reformed  or  de- 
formed by  his  hands.  Then  we  shall  see 
definite  progress  in  the  art  of  expression 
corresponding  to  our  progress  in  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge. 

New  York  City. 


The  Dittany 

By  Madison  Cawein 


The  scent  of  dittany  was  hot. 
Its  smell  intensified  the  heat; 
Into  his  brain  it  seemed  to  beat 

With  memories  of  a  day  forgot, 
When  she  walked  with  him  thru  the  wheat, 
And  noon  was  heavy  with  the  heat. 

Again  her  eyes  gazed  into  his 
With  all  their  maiden  tenderness; 
Again   the   fragrance   of  her   dress 

Swooned  on  his  senses;  and,  with  bliss, 
Again  he  felt  her  heart's  caress 
Full  of  a  timid  tenderness. 


What  of  that  spray  she  plucked  and  gave? 
The  spray  of  this  wild  dittany, 
Whose  scent  brought  back  to  memory 

A  something  lost,  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  knew  now  what  it  meant,  ah  me ! 
That  spray  of  withered  dittany. 

How  many  things  he  had  forgot! — 
Far,  lovely  things  he'd  flung  away. — 
And  where  was  Love  now?  Who  would  say? 

The  dittany,  whose  scent  was  hot, 
Spoke  to  his  heart:  and,  old  and  gray, 
Thru  the  lone  land  he  went  his  way. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Behind  Fraternity  Shutters 

A  Frank  Statement  of  What  Membership  in  a  Greek  Letter  Society 

Did  for  One  College  Student 

By  H.  E.  Wade,  J  <t> 

[Now  when   college  secret  societies   are   being  subjected    to  criticism    from    many    quarters,    and 

bills   prohibiting   them   are  under   consideration    in  some   State  legislatures,    it   is   interesting  to   read 

this   frank   defense  based   upon   the   personal  experience    of    a  student    in    New    York    University. — 
Editor.] 


Four  years  ago  I  was  a  freshman, 
small,  freckled,  bashful.  And  for  a  few 
months  my  time  was  occupied  in  much 
the  same  way  that  many  another  first- 
year  man's  has  been,  except  that  the 
moments  spent  by  them  in  making 
friends  and  getting  into  college  activities 
I  was  forced  to  put  in  trying  to  pick  up 
an  occasional  dollar.  Not  that  I  made 
many  friendly  overtures  toward  others. 
Few  freshmen  do.  Yet  the  chances  my 
classmates  had  to  meet  each  other  and 
men  of  the  upper  classes  at  smokers,  on 
the  gridiron  or  in  the  fraternities,  were 
denied  to  me. 

Sometimes  I  imagined  that  my  clothes, 
remarkable  for  their  out-of-dateness  and 
unfamiliarity  with  a  tailor's  shop,  had 
something  to  do  with  my  inability  to  mix 
with  the  other  fellows.  Then  again  I 
would  decide  that  my  little,  box-like 
room,  wedged  under  the  eaves  of  a  dingy 
boarding  house  some  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  the  campus,  to  which  I  was 
ashamed  to  take  any  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, was  the  cause  of  my  loneliness. 
But  I  finally  concluded  that  it  was  simply 
lack  of  money,  for  I  could  spare  scarcely 
a  cent  for  any  function,  and  I  let  it  go 
at  that. 

To  make  matters  worse,  I  fell  behind 
in  my  studies.  That  I  spent  as  much  time 
on  them  as  the  average  man  I  was  sure, 
yet  there  was  something  I  lacked.  Little 
did  I  realize  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  guidance,  encouragement  and 
advice  of  an  upper-classman  who  knew 
exactly  what  a  freshman  year  was  like 
and  had  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
my  welfare.  Yet  being  ignorant  of  this, 
I  kept  on  working,  grinding  and  failing. 

One  day  in  early  spring  I  stole  a  few 
minutes  from  my  tiresome  routine  to 
watch  baseball  practice.  How  T  longed  to 
get  out  on  that  field  and  show  some  of 


the  awkward  recruits  how  to  play  the  in- 
field! Back  home  I  had  captained  the 
high  school  team  for  two  years,  but  no- 
body knew  that  here,  and  little  odds  it 
would  make  if  they  did.  For  my  Satur- 
days were  taken  up  helping  figure  the 
payroll  of  a  construction  company,  and  I 
could  spare  no  time  for  baseball. 

The  5.30  bell  rang  and  I  started  toward 
the  commons,  where  I  waited  on  table, 
pausing  but  once  to  look  back  at  the 
knots  of  students  gathered  idly  here  and 
there  about  the  campus.  I  was  about  to 
cross  the  main  walk  when  I  found  my 
path  blocked  by  a  pair  of  tall,  well-built 
lads.  One  was  a  sophomore  and  the  other 
I  recognized  as  the  junior  president. 

The  soph  demanded  to  know  where  my 
freshman  cap  was.  I  explained  that  it  had 
been  stolen  by  a  couple  of  his  classmates 
and  that  I  meant  to  purchase  another  as 
soon  as  I  could  spare  the  money,  altho 
this  acknowledgment  of  poverty  made 
my  face  grow  warm  as  it  had  many 
times  before.  But  I  had  not  settled  the 
matter. 

During  the  words  that  followed  I  inti- 
mated that  if  he  worked  as  hard  as  I  for 
the  cash  that  bought  his  hats  he  would 
go  bare-headed.  We  were  rapidly  becom- 
ing belligerent  when  our  argument  was 
stopped  by  the  junior,  who  to  my  sur- 
prise invited  me  to  his  fraternity  that 
evening. 

My  first  meeting  with  the  members  of 
the  frat  to  which  I  now  belong  was  more 
than  a  surprise  to  me;  it  was  a  revela- 
tion. The  marks  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance that  I  had  always  connected  with 
fraternity  houses  were  lacking.  Nor  did 
the  men  at  any  time  relax  into  that  state 
of  care-free  hilarity  in  which  popular 
opinion  places  them.  On  the  contrary, 
each  seemed  up  to  his  eyes  in  business. 
I  had  a  chance  that  evening  to  see  some 
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of  the  inside  management  of  the  baseball 
team,  to  hear  a  lively  debate  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Junior  Prom  and  the 
junior  president  over  the  advisability  of 
allowing  flowers  to  be  worn  at  the  dance, 
and  to  meet  three  prominent  men  from 
my  class  who,  by  the  way,  were  made  to 
study  two  hours  during  my  stay  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  a  senior,  so  that 
their  low  marks  of  the  last  month  in  his- 
tory might  not  be  repeated. 

From  that  night  on  my  life  in  college 
changed.  I  became  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  fraternity,  and  thru  my  newly  made 
friends  gained  acquaintances  right  and 
left  on  the  campus.  Then  just  before 
finals  I  was  astonished  by  an  invitation 
to  join  the  frat.  I  had  not  dreamed  that 
I  was  creating  the  impression  that  I 
could  afford  to  belong  to  a  Greek  letter 
society.  But  in  answer  to  my  refusal  on 
these  grounds  it  was  proven  to  me  that  I 
could  better  afford  to  live  at  the  frater- 
nity house  than  in  my  present  quarters. 
I  therefore  accepted. 

To  pay  for  my  board  in  the  house  I 
was  made  steward.  I  superintended  the 
buying  and  planned  all  the  meals.  This 
was  hard  at  first,  but  one  of  the  fellows 
who  had  formerly  held  the  position 
helped  me  out  until  I  learned  my  duties. 
For  my  fraternity  expenses  I  was  al- 
lowed to  borrow  from  a  fund  held  for 
such  purposes.  And  no  sooner  was  my 
position  made  known  to  our  alumni  than, 
thru  their  influence,  I  secured  a  scholar- 
ship. 

Each  blow  of  good  luck  left  me  breath- 
less. Yet  I  was  not  long  in  divorcing  my- 
self from  the  hot  little  room  under  the 
eaves,  nor  did  I  waste  much  time  before 
starting  to  work  with  the  intention  of 
getting  off  my  conditions  acquired  at 
mid-years.  As  special  advisers  I  was  giv- 
en a  brother  in  the  faculty  and  an  upper 
classman.  Things  that  had  formerly 
taken  me  an  hour  to  accomplish  they 
taught  me  to  do  in  twenty  minutes;  lec- 
tures in  which  I  had  failed  to  take  the 
proper  notes  they  dug  up  for  me  in  the 
notebooks  of  former  students  filed  away 


in  the  fraternity  book-room;  and  prob- 
lems that  had  from  the  start  tied  them- 
selves in  knots  they  showed  me  how  to 
unravel  in  record  time.  As  a  result  I  hit 
my  finals  between  the  eyes  and  was  not 
flunked  in  a  single  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  junior  year  I 
found  myself  in  politics.  The  college  po- 
litical game  I  soon  discovered  was  as 
intricate  as  that  of  a  democracy  and 
much  more  uncertain.  Yet  here  again  the 
popular  opinion  that  fraternities  dictate 
who  shall  be  elected,  and  that  they  can 
put  thru  any  kind  of  a  man,  I  found  to 
be  wrong.  Of  course,  there  was  a  well- 
defined  balance  of  power  among  the  soci- 
eties, but  they  had  long  since  been 
taught  that  the  you-give-us-this-and- 
we'll-give-you.-that  policy  would  not 
work.  No  undemocratic  or  overbearing 
candidate  could  ever  hope  to  be  placed  in 
any  office  by  his  class.  And  it  was  early 
imprest  upon  me  that  the  only  route  to 
class  leadership  was  to  meet  all  my  class- 
mates, get  acquainted  with  most  of  them, 
and  become  intimate  with  many.  This  I 
tried  to  do,  and  as  a  result  was  made 
vice-president. 

In  the  meantime  I  broke  into  baseball 
and  again  had  the  fact  demonstrated  to 
me  that  a  new  man  can  seldom  get  ahead 
in  college  activities  without  the  piloting 
of  a  more  experienced  fraternity  brother. 
During  my  first  season's  practice  I  be- 
came discouraged  at  not  making  the 
team.  Had  I  still  been  living  my  hermit's 
life  at  No.  10,  third  floor  back,  I  should 
no  doubt  have  given  up.  But  when  asked 
by  a  senior  whether  or  not  I  thought  it 
the  spirit  of  the  fraternity  that  its  mem- 
bers try  for  athletic  honors  and  quit  cold 
because  they  failed  to  receive  them  the 
first  year,  I  saw  a  light  and  followed  up 
my  first  season's  practice  with  a  try  the 
following  year,  this  time  with  better 
success. 

Next  month  I  get  the  sheepskin  for 
which  I  have  plugged  four  years.  Do  I 
hate  to  leave?  I  should  say  I  do.  Would  I 
— if  I  had  continued  to  live  my  life  under 
the  eaves?  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

New  York  University. 


What  Germany  Is  Doing 

Now  that  Germany  has  become  a  world 
power  and  challenges  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  on  both  land  and  sea,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  understand  by  what 
means  she  is  making  such  rapid  strides 
toward  the  front.  Several  books  have  ap- 
peared recently  to  enlighten  us,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  because  of  its 
clarity  and .  conciseness,  is  Elmer  Rob- 
erts's Monarchical  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many.1 

The  American  reader  familiar  with 
the  way  government  enterprises  are  run 
in  his  own  country  will  have  his  eyes 
opened  at  the  first  page  when  he  learns 
that  the  federated  German  states  derive 
38  per  cent  of  their  financial  require- 
ments from  government-owned  enter- 
prises. The  state  property  consists 
chiefly  of  farms,  forests,  mines,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  telephones,  express  and 
mails,  each  of  which  pays  a  profit.  Alto- 
gether the  imperial  and  state  govern- 
ments took  profits  in  1911  amounting  to 
nearly  three  hundred  millions  from  vari- 
ous businesses  conducted  by  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  zeal  for  trust-busting.  In 
Germany  all  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the 
desirability  of  trusts  and  the*  Govern- 
ment favors  and  even  in  certain  cases 
compels  their  formation.  In  America  we 
prohibit  rebates  and  discriminating 
rates  by  railroads.  In  Germany  rebates 
are  established  wherever  it  is  thought 
they  will  benefit  commerce.  For  example, 
a  manufacturer  shipping  goods  intended 
for  export  may  pay  less  than  a  third  of 
the  regular  railway  rate  and  tariff 
charges  are  arranged  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  will  sell  his  product  at  less 
than  he  charges  at  home,  a  thing  abhor- 
rent to  the  American  mind. 

In  Socialism  and  Democracy  in  Eu- 
rope2  Dr.    Orth   gives   a   comprehensive 

Monarchical  Socialism  in  Germany.  By  Elmer 
Roberts.    New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.    $1.25. 

'Socialism  and  Democracy  in  Europe.  By  Samuel 
P.   Orth.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &   Co.   $1.50. 


and  impartial  survey  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  various  countries.  The  author 
finds  that  socialism  has  already  accom- 
plished three  notable  things :  first,  it  has 
spread  democracy,  resulting  in  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage ;  second,  it  has  forced 
the  labor  question  upon  the  lawmakers, 
causing  attention  to  be  paid  to  such  mat- 
ters as  hygiene,  unemployment  and  edu- 
cation; and,  third,  it  has  caused  an  ex- 
tension of  the  functions  of  the  state  so 
that  it  enters  into  new  fields  for  the 
common  good.  Dr.  Orth  believes  that  the 
socialistic  dream  will  never  be  realized, 
but  that  socialism  as  it  gains  power  be- 
comes more  practical  and  less  revolu- 
tionary. A  valuable  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  appendix  containing  a  bibliogra- 
phy and  the  platforms  of  the  Socialist 
and  Labor  parties. 

Principles  of  Prussian  Administra- 
tion3 by  the  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  University  of  Texas  is  a 
thoro  study  written  in  the  style  of  a  doc- 
tor's dissertation  and  stating  in  detail 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  the 
powers  and  functions  of  its  various  de- 
partments, and  the  character  of  legisla- 
tion. No  attempt  is  made  to  criticise  the 
results  of  the  administrative  measures 
or  to  compare  conditions  in  Germany 
with  other  countries. 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  any 
of  the  books  just  characterized  is  Lich- 
tenberger's  Germany  and  Its  Evolution 
in  Modern  Times,4  translated  from  the 
French.  This  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  industry,  politics  or  admin- 
istration as  with  fundamental  ideals  and 
their  influence  upon  religion,  art,  and 
national  policy  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  author  strives  to  assume  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  and  objective  standpoint, 
tho  such  an  attitude  is  perhaps  not  so 
possible  or  so  desirable  as  he  thinks. 
He  finds  the  dominant  force  of  the  rise 
of    Germany    in    Nietzsche's     "will    to 

^Principles  of  Prussian  Administration.  By  H.  G. 
James.   New   York :    The    Macniillan    Company.    $1.50. 

^Germany  and  Its  Evolution  in  Modem  Times.  \'.\ 
Henri  Lichtenber^er.  Translated  by  A.  M.  Ludovici. 
New   York:   Henry    Holt   &  Co.      $2.50. 
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power."  The  Germans  have  achieved 
their  astonishing  success  thru  their 
unique  combination  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  discipline,  of  competition  and 
combination.  In  the  domains  of  religion 
and  esthetics  he  notes  a  reaction  from 
rationalism  and  materialism  toward 
mysticism  and  idealism.  The  translator 
should  have  annotated  the  book  and 
brought  it  up  to  date.  It  might  have  been 
well,  for  example,  to  have  corrected  the 
statement  thrice  repeated  that  socialism 
received  a  setback  "in  the  last  election," 
meaning  that  of  1907,  since  now  it  is 
stronger  than  ever,  and  to  have  noted 
that  the  Von  der  Golz  reform  of  the  Otto- 
man army  did  not  prove  to  be  a  striking 
success.  Herr  Dernburg,  the  energetic 
Colonial  Minister,  whom  Mr.  Lichten- 
berger  presents  in  the  hight  of  his  pow- 
er and  popularity,  has  since  been  forced 
out  of  office  and  his  policy  repudiated. 

Human  Quintessence 

What  has  the  son  of  Ibsen  to  say,  that  he 
should  put  aside  a  diplomatic  career  and 
at  fifty  address  the  world  not  in  plays,  but 
in  philosophical  essays?  A  man's  message 
must  mean  something  to  himself  at  least,  if 
speaking  it  out  is  worth  being  a  prime 
minister,  as  Sigurd  Ibsen  has  been. 

His  book,  Human  Quintessence  (Huebsch, 
$1.50),  is  indeed  a  message  to  his  time,  ex- 
prest  in  four  essays,  of  which  the  first, 
"Nature  and  Man,"  gives  the  dominant 
note.  The  opening  words  catch  the  heart 
with  their  good-humored  concession  that  as 
we  admit  a  good  many  scientific  truths  to 
our  brains  without  letting  them  into  our 
lives,  as  we  do  homage  to  Copernicus  but 
follow  Ptolemy,  the  sun  "rising"  for  us  not 
only  in  our  speech,  so,  however,  heartily  we 
admit  Monism  as  a  principle,  we  stop  quite 
short  of  the  least  application  of  it  to  prac- 
tice. The  universe  is  interesting  to  us, 
whether  selfishly  or  not,  as  the  home  of 
man,  and  if  we  succeed  in  merging  our  per- 
sonality in  the  cosmos,  it  is  by  enlarging 
it  to  take  the  cosmos  in. 

Nor  would  Dr.  Ibsen  have  it  otherwise. 
He  sees  man  as  a  stranger  in  the  universe, 
alone  in  the  midst  of  nature,  upon  which 
he  confers,  out  of  his  own  idealism, 
out  of  his  own  need  for  justice,  kind- 
ness, right,  qualities  of  which  nature 
itself  has  no  trace.  Because  man  can- 
not live  without  a  sense  of  universal 
justice,  he  attributes  it  to  nature,  throwing 
upon  it  the  shadow  of  his  own  soul.  We 
have  long  since  outgrown  the  cozy  notion 


that  rain  descended  to  nourish  our  crops, 
or  day  alternated  with  night  to  ensure  our 
repose;  we  have  learned  that  natural  law 
cares  little  enough  for  the  man  that  gets 
in  its  way:  now  we  are  to  question  whether, 
in  the  sense  that  man  gives  to  the  word, 
there  be  in  nature  such  a  thing  as  progress 
at  all,  or  whether  what  we  call  develop- 
ment may  not  be  only  change.  The  survival 
of  the  fittest  does  not  mean  the  survival  of 
the  best,  but  of  the  fittest  to  survive — 
which  in  the  case  of  poisonous  insects  in  a 
swamp  may  not  be  at  all  the  same  thing. 
Everywhere  in  the  nature  to  which  some 
would  have  us  return,  we  see  evidences  of 
a  lack  of  valuation.  Nature  disposes  of 
Curie  by  letting  a  truck  run  over  him;  no 
natural  law  has  been  broken,  but  the  heart, 
of  man  burns  at  the  thought  of  waste,  the 
sense  of  disproportion  between  his  death 
and  its  cause.  It  is  in  this  sense  of  propor- 
tion, this  power  of  valuation,  that  Sigurd 
Ibsen  finds  the  nucleus  of  that  "human 
quintessence"  that  he  would  have  mankind 
intensify.  Nature  is  not  to  be  followed,  but 
governed;  the  arbitrariness  of  natural 
processes  regulated  by  conscious  activity. 
"The  only  providence  that  reveals  itself, 
lies  in  ourselves:  in  our  maintenance  of  the 
human  over  the  natural." 

In  one  of  the  dream-pictures  of  the  dying 
Turguenev,  he  disclosed  Nature,  brooding 
in  her  cavern,  not  over  the  affairs  of  men, 
but  how  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  a 
flea's  legs  so  as  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  attack  and  defense,  and  when  he 
speaks  of  goodness,  reason  and  justice  she 
tells  him  that  these  are  human  words — that 
worms  or  men  make  no  difference  to  her — 
"you  defend  yourself  in  the  meantime!" 
But  what  the  Russian  was  content  to  leave 
as  a  counsel  of  despair,  the  Scandinavian 
has  elevated  to  a  call  to  lordship.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  one  should  read  Sigurd  Ibsen 
with  an  eye  open  for  Henrik,  and  tho  it 
may  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  look, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  father  was  never 
really  at  home  in  the  country,  even  as  a 
child;  that  people  always  stood  between  him 
and  the  scenery,  and  that  he  was  most 
concerned  with  the  will  of  man,  which 
divides  him  from  the  rest  of  creation. 

Madame  de  Custine 

The  publishers  of  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Custine  recommend  the  volume  as 
the  record  of  an  aristocratic  eye-witness  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  As  such  these  memoirs 
have  their  value;  also  as  documentary  evi- 
dence that  during  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  not  a  few  persons  were 
(as  always)   more  occupied  with  their  own 
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petty  jealousies  and  love  affairs  than  with 
changes  in  the  Constitution.  But  Madame 
de  Custine  paid  dearly  for  her  sins  of 
lightness;  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  her  father-in-law  and  slighted  husband 
were  real  blows,  and  so  was  her  own  im- 
prisonment and  the  narrowness  of  her 
escape  from  the  scaffold. 

Later  on,  she  came  to  know  on  most  in- 
timate terms  the  famous  writer  whom  she 
had  met  before  the  Revolution  as  a  clumsy 
young  provincial:  Chateaubriand.  Her  love 
for  "the  Charmer,"  his  sentiment  for  her,  his 
faithfulness — these  are  all  elements  in  a 
career  that  but  for  its  want  of  the  noble 
note  would  have  been  truly  tragic. 

Madame  de  Custine  has  in  Gaston  Mau- 
gras  and  the  late  Count  de  Croze-Lemer- 
cier  sympathetic  biographers  who  do  not, 
however,  make  the  mistake  of  idealizing  her 
character.  They  have  brought  to  light  much 
unpublished  material,  and  reproduce  many 
letters  and  passages  from  the  lady's  diaries. 
It  is  a  volume  of  memoirs  of  more  than 
average  interest  to  the  social  and  literary 
historian,  and  a  handsome  one.  The  period 
is  1770-1826.   (George  H.  Doran  Co.,  $3.) 

A  Home  University 

On  the  wrapper  of  the  volumes  in  the 
Home  University  Library  (Holt,  50  cents 
each)  we  read  an  extract  from  a  review  in 
The  Independent,  as  follows:  "These  are 
all  new  books  on  living  issues  by  living  men 
and  women  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
their  topics."  There  are  now  more  than 
sixty  volumes  in  the  series,  and  this  earlier 
review  of  ours  may  be  applied,  without 
modification,  to  the  series  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  recent  additions  are  an  account 
of  Napoleon  by  Herbert  Fisher  (we  hope 
to  notice  this  work  at  a  later  date)  ;  The 
Literature  of  Germany,  by  J.  G.  Robertson, 
a  useful  little  handbook;  Sir  Frederick 
Wedmore's  modest  Painters  and  Painting, 
that  makes  no  attempt  to  discuss  anything 
in  art  subsequent  to  Courbet;  John  Bailey's 
Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle — an  under- 
standing and  delightful  volume;  and  Prof. 
C.  McL.  Andrews's  The  Colonial  Period  (of 
American  history). 

Another  contributor,  Principal  J.  E.  Car- 
penter, of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  in 
his  brief  monograph  on  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, gives  an  historical  view  of  the 
Animistic  cults  of  the  savage  races,  of 
the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  spirits  and 
gods,  of  sacred  acts  and  products,  of  the 
relation  of  morality  to  religion,  and  of  the 
answers  given  to  the  problems  of  life  and 
destiny,  but  without  attempting  definitely 
to   show   what  basis  of  truth   there  might 


be  in  any  form  of  religion,  or  any  answer 
to  the  question  of  theism.  An  immense 
amount  of  facts  is  given  very  compactly, 
and  the  reader  must  interpret  these  accord- 
ding  to  his  prejudgments. 

The  volume  on  The  Origin  of  Life  by 
Prof.  Benjamin  Moore,  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  begins  far  back  at  the  very 
beginning  of  atomic  or  electronic  consti- 
tution of  matter,  with  the  creation  of  stars 
and  planets,  and  at  last  passing  by  the 
simpler  atomic  constitution  of  crystalline 
matter,  reaches  what  he  regards  as  the  ex- 
tremely important  colloid,  or  gelatinous 
form  of  matter,  which  we  see  simplest  in 
colloidal  silica  dissolved  in  hot  solutions; 
then  the  more  composite  colloids,  like 
chlorophyl,  out  of  which  he  believes  that 
life  in  a  way  yet  unknown  has  developed 
under  natural  laws.  The  last  half  of  the 
book  is  a  clear  discussion  of  the  movements 
of  these  colloids  within  the  cells  of  the  body 
and  the  changes  they  undergo,  by  solution 
and  fixation.  His  conclusion  is  that  •  life 
came  into  the  world  not  from  cosmic  dust 
bearing  the  germs  of  life,  but  under  the 
processes  of  evolution  directed  by  the  force 
of  solar  heat  in  appropriate  temperatures. 
But  the  exact  process  and  stage  when  life 
appears  he  has  not  discovered.  It  is  a  vol- 
ume well  worthy  of  study. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  comment  upon 
The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature  is,  of 
course,  the  most  arresting  volume  among 
those  lately  issued.  His  publishers  seem  a 
bit  nervous;  they  "wish  to  explain"  that 
they  do  not  regard  his  book  "as  an  authori- 
tative history" — only  as  "a  free  and  per- 
sonal statement  of  views  and  impressions 
about  the  significance  of  Victorian  litera- 
ture made  by  Mr.  Chesterton  at  the  Edi- 
tors' express  invitation."  All  this  would 
have  gone  without  saying.  Yet  the  Chester- 
ton handbook  is,  on  the  whole,  sane  and  re- 
freshing, as  well  as  brilliant.  He  does  not 
love  the  worship  of  nonconformists,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  a  very  offensive 
passage  has  called  for  sharp  rebuke.  Any 
one  who  knows  Chesterton  will  be  able  to 
imagine  something  of  the  book's  scope  and 
tendency  from  such  chapter  headings  as 
The  Victorian  Compromise  and  The  Break- 
Up  of  the  Compromise. 

Our  last  paragraph  shall  treat  of  Mr.  G. 
Binney  Dibblee's  account  of  The  News- 
paper. Tho  this  is  an  Oxford  man's  produc- 
tion, it  does  not  ignore  American  journal- 
ism, and  differences  in  newspaper  ideals 
and  procedures  interest  its  author,  as  in- 
deed they  should.  Mr.  Dibblee  dates  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  however,  from 
1766,  instead  of  1801,  and  erroneously 
names   William   Lloyd   Garrison   as   one   of 
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the  American  Nation's  editors.  He  is 
equally  mistaken  in  referring  to  the  New 
York  Herald  as  a  leading  Republican  news- 
paper. In  this  country  we  frequently  think 
of  newspaper  editorship  as  decadent — in 
influence,  at  least — and  of  the  star  reporter 
as  the  cock  of  the  walk.  The  English  news- 
paper reporter  is  on  the  decline,  it  would 
seem — owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  great 
news  agencies  and  the  "semi-amateur  out- 
side specialist." 

Horizon  Songs 

Running  thru  the  many  poems  in  Grace 
Dumeld  Goodwin's  book  of  Horizon  Songs 
(Sherman,  French,  $1.25),  one  comes  back 
to  the  nature  poems  in  the  first  forty  pages 
with  a  sense  that  here  is  her  true  forte. 
She  is  a  nature  poet,  who  has  taken  for  her 
field  the  prime  things — sunrise,  sunset,  the 
high  edges  of  the  hills,  the  purity  of  dawns, 
the  restfulness  of  evening's  approaches. 
Nature  has  been  to  her  the  stimulating, 
zestful  recovery  ground  of  sanity  in 
thought.  Here  she  gets  oriented  again  after 
a  lapse  of  clear  vision  in  the  wilderness  of 
life.  Her  nature  is  sufficiently  subjective  to 
make  it  interesting  to  talk  about.  Not  de- 
scriptive alone,  which  soon  wearies,  but  the 
nature  that  is  sympathetic  and  ready  to 
exchange  views  with  you,  on  any,  the  high- 
est questions.  Take  this,  for  instance.  How 
prettily  she  inserts  herself  at  last  in  her 
picture.  But  the  picture  has  all  along  looked 
to  this  end: 

No  push  of  buds,   no  breath   of  bloom, 
No  dream  of  new  leaves  soon  to  be ; 
No  dear  communion,  bough  to  bough, 

In    orchard   sympathy. 

O   sad   Pine   Tree, 

Not  these  for  thee, 
But  all  of  them  at  will  for  me. 

A  solitude  of   friendless   green  ; 

Winds  that  have  swept  a  bitter  sea  ; 
Wide  wastes  of  midnight  sky  between 
The  distant,  heedless  stars  and  thee. 
Night,   silence,   wind  and   stars    and  sea ! 
O  blest  Pine  Tree, 
Close,  close  by  thee, 
I  pray  thee  make  a  place  for  me ! 

Animals  and  Their  Young 

The  Infancy  of  Animals,  by  W.  P.  Py- 
craft  (Holt),  is  a  natural  history  of  young 
animals  which  will  be  as  interesting  to  the 
layman  as  to  the  biologist.  The  author  has 
gathered  many  facts  concerning  the  care 
which  young  animals  receive  from  their 
parents.  This  phase  of  biology  has  never 
before  received  systematic  treatment.  The 
present  writer  shows  that  the  post-embry- 
onic development  is  of  equal  value  with  the 
embryonic  as  an  aid  to  the  elucidation  of 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  psychol- 


ogy and  evolution.  The  evolution  of  the  in- 
stinct of  parental  care  for  the  young  re- 
ceives a  more  adequate  treatment  here  than 
in  any  earlier  volume. 

That  this  instinct  in  lower  animals  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  mother  is  shown 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  European  toad, 
where  the  male,  as  soon  as  the  eggs  have 
been  laid,  and  fertilized,  proceeds  to  wind 
these  strings  of  eggs  around  his  hind  legs 
and  remain  in  seclusion  for  three  weeks, 
stealing  forth  at  night  to  feed,  and  bathe 
the  eggs  in  dew;  or  of  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can "bow-fin,"  where  the  male  helps  the  fe- 
male to  construct  the  nest,  and  after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  takes  full  charge  of  the  nur- 
sery. A  particularly  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  book  are  the  numerous  illustrations,  for 
the  most  part  original,  too,  and  really  illus- 
trative of  points  made  in  the  text.  They  add 
immeasurably  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
which  is  altogether  a  notable  addition  to 
the  popular  literature  of  science. 

Belting  the  World 

In  building  the  700,000  miles  of  railroads 
now  in  operation  in  the  world,  many  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  have  confronted 
the  engineers,  and  the  masterful  resource- 
fulness and  ingenuity  displayed  in  over- 
coming discouraging  situations  is  the  main 
value  of  the  painstaking  work,  entitled  by 
its  author,  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  The  Rail- 
way Conquest  of  the  World  (Lippincott, 
$1.50).  The  book  should  be  welcome  to  con- 
structing engineers,  particularly  of  the 
younger  generations  who  have  come  upon 
the  scene  of  action  since  the  great  pioneers 
performed  their  immortal  tasks. 

The  leading  nations  of  the  world  cannot 
lay  claim  to  exclusiveness  in  producing  men 
with  fertile  brains — emergency  men.  The 
story  is  told  of  building  the  Shanghai-Nang- 
chow-Ningpo  railroad  under  the  direction 
of  a  Chinese  official  as  engineer-in-chief.  In 
the  course  of  the  work  it  became  necessary 
to  build  a  bridge  across  a  river.  The  chief 
engineer  had  had  no  experience  in  that  line, 
but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  built 
his  bridge  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  ex- 
cavated and  walled  up  a  new  channel  under 
the  bridge,  diverted  the  river,  filled  up  the 
old  channel  and  built  his  railroad  across  it. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is 
of  general  interest. 

Literary  Notes 

The  new  French  Premier,  Louis-Jean 
Barthou,  is,  like  President  Poincare,  a  man 
of  letters.  History  is  his  field,  and  his  study 
of  the  revolutionary  orator  Mirabeau  has 
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been   lately   issued   by   Hachette    (Paris,   7 
francs  50). 

Dr.  Joseph  Collins  lays  down  some  simple 
but  excellent  rules  for  overcoming  insomnia 
in  his  volume  entitled  Sleep  and  the  Sleep- 
less (Sturgis  &  Walton,  $1).  In  the  chap- 
ter discussing  reading  as  a  soporific,  read- 
ers will  find  a  new  use  for  Religio  medici, 
Plato's  Dialogues,  and  William  James's 
Pragmatism. 

The  Music  Lovers'  Cyclopedia,  edited  by 
Rupert  Hughes,  and  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  is  a  compend  of  just  such 
information  about  musical  terms  and  musi- 
cians as  the  student  of  music  most  often 
feels  the  need  of.  The  new  one  volume  edi- 
tion, brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of 
two  supplements,  is  reduced  in  price  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half. 

The  fact  that  Lord  Nelson  was  a  naval 
commander  seems  of  less  importance  to 
some  biographers  than  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  guilty  passion  for  Lady  Hamilton.  Miss 
E.  Hallam  Moorhouse  has  in  Nelson  in  Eng- 
land narrated  the  relations  of  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar  with  his  wife  and  with  his  mis- 
tress. An  attractive  feature  is  the  abund- 
ance of  illustrations.    (Dutton,  $3.50.) 

Caviare,  by  Grant  Richards  (Houghton, 
$1.30),  is  an  improbable  tale  of  love  and 
high  finance,  pleasantly  told.  The  improba- 
bility consists  in  the  expectation  that  the 
reader  will  believe  an  idle  young  English- 
man, capable  of  landing  in  New  York  one 
day  and  of  beating  Wall  Street  at  its  own 
game  the  next,  making  in  three  days  some 
$7,000,000  to  carry  back  to  Paris  and  his 
fiancee.  But  it  is  a  diverting  little  tale. 

An  able  brief  for  the  British  side  of  the 
case  is  presented  in  The  Panama  Canal 
Conflict,  by  L.  Oppenheim,  professor  of  in- 
ternational law  at  Cambridge,  published  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  (2/6). 
With  his  contention  in  the  main  we  agree, 
tho  not  with  all  his  arguments.  He  carries 
his  search  for  precedents  only  to  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty.  If  he  had  gone  a  bit  fur- 
ther back  he  would  have  found  the  United 
States  had  an  exclusive  right  to  the  route 
until  Great  Britain  interfered  by  force. 

Grace  Denio  Litchfield  has  not  been  so 
successful  with  The  Burning  Question  as 
she  might  have  been.  It  is  a  slow  moving 
tale  of  matrimonial  martyrdom.  The  pur- 
suit of  duty  brings  peace  to  the  principal 
characters,  but  not  without  struggle  o£  soul. 
There  is  an  amount  of  question  and  answer 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  divorce,  mari- 
tal duty  and  kindred  subjects  which  has 
little  resemblance  to  everyday  conversation. 
(New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25.) 


Hilaire  Belloc's  volume  of  essays,  This 
and  That  and  the  Other  (Dodd,  $1.25),  is 
the  work  of  a  man  comparing  himself  to 
one  "who  should  have  to  deliver  at  a  house 
a  ton  of  coals,  some  second-hand  books,  a 
warrant,  several  weather  forecasts  and  a 
great  quantity  of  dust."  None  the  less  the 
load  is  a  welcome  one  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  dealer.  Best  of  the  essays 
are  certain  parodies. 

H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  deserting  his  tropi- 
cal isles  for  a  time,  has  written  a  romance 
of  ancient  Athens,  the  period  of  which  is 
that  year  which  saw  the  first  production  of 
The  Frogs.  In  The  Street  of  the  Flute- 
player  (Duffield,  $1.25)  is  related  the  tragic 
love  of  the  noble  Diomed  for  the  daughter 
of  Gyges,  the  Egyptian  moneylender.  It  is 
a  vivid  and  glowing  story,  rich  in  historical 
verisimilitude  and  pulsating  with  passion. 

It  would  be  hard  work  to  get  into  more 
compact  compass  so  great  a  variety  of  valu- 
able information  for  the  inexperienced  gar- 
dener as  H.  H.  Thomas,  editor  of  The  Gar- 
dener, has  put  in  the  thin  volume  Indoor 
Gardening  in  Room  and  Greenhouse  (Cas- 
sell) .  It  is  freely  illustrated,  and  tells  what 
plants  to  grow,  how  to  grow  them,  and  how 
to  arrange  them  on  the  table.  It  is  worth 
having. 

Everblooming  Roses,  by  Georgia  T.  Dren- 
nan  (Duffield,  $1.50).  There  are  full-page 
illustrations  of  sixteen  roses,  from  the  Lord 
Penzance  sweet  briars  to  the  Paul  Neyron, 
the  largest  of  all  roses.  Roses  have  had 
many  books  devoted  to  them,  and  this  is  full 
of  information  as  to  the  ever  bloomers,  in- 
cluding Bengal,  Bourbon,  tea,  remontant, 
rugosa  strains,  and  the  various  hybrids, 
polyanthas  and  briars,  that  can  be  so 
classed.  It  is  a  book  for  the  rose-lover,  par- 
ticularly of  the  South. 

We  gave  two  years  ago  an  account  of  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  Schechter,  president  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city, 
of  fragments  of  a  Zadakite,  or  Sadducean 
document,  which  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed by  the  Jewish  scholars  who  have 
studied  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  leader 
of  a  band  of  sectarians  who  emigrated  to 
Damascus  not  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
An  elaborate  study  of  it  now  appears  in 
the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  by  Dr. 
Adolph  Buchler,  principal  of  the  Jews'  Col- 
lege in  London,  who  argues  that  it  is  an 
archaicizing  document  of  about  the  eighth 
century.  Dr.  Schechter  prepared  a  reply  to 
be  published  with  Dr.  Buchler's  work,  but 
holds  it  back  until  the  appearance  of  some 
other  fragments  announced  as  to  appear 
soon  in  Paris. 
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Syndicalism  in  America 

In  America,  the  Syndicalist  has  received 
more  encouragement.  The  corrupt  state  of 
American  politics,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  electoral  difficulties  presented  by 
a  mixt  population  speaking  in  many 
tongues  and  brought  up  under  very  diverse 
civil  conditions,  have  hampered  the  growth 
of  a  political  Labor  and  Socialist  movement, 
and  have  encouraged  the  activities  of  the 
Syndicalist  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  Moreover,  the  brutal  force  which 
money  can  exert  in  America  in  the  work- 
shop, the  corrupt  force  it  can  exert  on  the 
bench  and  in  the  capital  of  every  State, 
make  it  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable 
for  labor  to  contemplate  a  resort  to  such 
force  as  it  can  command — dynamite,  sabot- 
age, bad  work,  the  revolutionary  strike. — 
[From  Syndicalism:  A  Critical  Examina- 
tion, by  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald;  p.  35.] 

Why  Germany  Favors  Trusts 

Altho  ministers  have  not  at  all  times 
said  the  same  thing  regarding  the  cen- 
tralization of  industrial  capitals,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
those  of  the  states  has  been  friendly.  The 
indications  are  rather  toward  the  govern- 
ment-made syndicate  than  toward  legisla- 
tive checks  on  the  syndicates  as  now  exist- 
ing. The  considerations  underlying  this 
position  toward  these  combinations  appear 
to  be: 

First,  the  prevailing  official  political 
economy,  such  as  Wagner  and  Schmoller 
teach,  that  production  on  a  great  scale 
must  inevitably  replace  individual  company 
production,  just  as  factory  production  took 
the  place  of  cottage  industry.  Therefore, 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  unit  of 
production  in  an  industry  is  likely,  in  some 
form,  to  be  coterminous  with  the  nation. 

Second,  the  syndicate,  after  supplying 
the  internal  market,  is  able,  with  a  rela- 
tively small  additional  cost,  to  turn  out  a 
surplus  for  the  foreign  market.  The  con- 
viction is  strong  in  Germany  that  the  syn- 
dicates have  been  important,  sometimes  de- 
ciding, factors  in  the  export  trade. 

Third,  the  syndicates  have  given  life  to 
smaller  enterprises  that  might  otherwise 
have     been     extinguished     by     competition 
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without  quarter  or  compromise.  The  syn- 
dicates have  systematized  and  steadied 
production  and  distribution,  so  that  along- 
side the  syndicate  works  grew  the  inde- 
pendent works  until  strong  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  attention;  when  they  were,  they 
were  taken  into  the  circle.  The  potash 
syndicate  grew  from  the  four  mines  exist- 
ing in  1879  to  the  sixty-five  forming  the 
present  statutory  syndicate.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  of  seven  other 
mines  that  were  being  opened  at  the  time 
the  act  was  passed. 

Fourth,  no  strong  party  seeks  to  restrain 
the  power  and  growth  of  syndicates.  .  .  . 
By  odd  chance  the  Conservatives,  the 
moneyed  national  Liberals,  the  so-called 
free-thinking  Radicals  and  the  Socialists 
hold  in  wide  outline  the  same  convictions 
regarding  the  legitimacy  of  syndicates. 

The  attitude  of  all  the  interests — agri- 
culture, finance,  mines,  manufactures — is 
united  upon  a  recognition  of  the  syndicate 
idea  as  a  necessary  principle  in  production, 
and  both  conservative  and  extreme  radi- 
cal thinking  support  this  view.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  for  the  government  to  be  well 
disposed  toward  the  plexus  of  monopolies 
that  penetrates  every  part  of  German  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Under  such 
favoring  political  conditions  the  unifying 
of  control  of  the  immense  fabric  of  Ger- 
man finance  and  industry  has  advanced  to 
its  present  highly  centralized  position,  so 
that  it  has  been  called  "a  state  within  a 
state."  [From  Monarchical  Socialism  in 
Germany,  by  Elmer  Roberts  (Scribner), 
pp.  102,  107.] 

Youthful  Zeal 

Every  new  generation  needs  to  have 
some  splendid  mania  or  other.  Even  the 
most  selfish  of  young  people  are  endowed 
with  a  superfluity  of  life,  a  capital  sum  of 
energy  which  has  been  advanced  to  them 
and  cannot  be  left  idle  and  unproductive: 
they  are  forever  seeking  to  expend  it  on  a 
course  of  action,  or — more  prudently — on 
a  theory.  Aviation  or  revolution,  a  mus- 
cular or  intellectual  exercise.  When  a  man 
is  young  he  needs  to  be  under  the  illusion 
that  he  is  sharing  in  some  great  movement 
of  humanity  and  is  renewing  the  life  of 
the  world.    It  is  a  lovely  thing  when   the 
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senses  thrill  in  answer  to  every  puff  of  the 
winds  of  the  universe !  Then  a  man  is  so 
free,  so  light!  Not  yet  is  he  laden  with 
ballast  of  a  family;  he  has  nothing,  risks 
next  to  nothing.  A  man  is  very  generous 
when  he  can  renounce  what  is  not  yet  his. 
Besides,  it  is  so  good  to  love  and  to  hate, 
and  to  believe  that  one  is  transforming  the 
earth  with  dreams  and  shouting!  Young 
people  are  like  watchdogs:  they  are  for- 
ever barking  and  howling  at  the  wind.  An 
act  of  injustice  committed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world  will  send  them  off  their  heads. 
Dogs  barking  thru  the  night.  From  one 
farm  to  another  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
they  were  yelping  to  one  another,  never 
ceasing.  The  night  was  stormy.  It  was  not 
easy  to  sleep  in  those  days.  The  wind  bore 
thru  the  air  the  echoes  of  so  many  acts  of 
injustice!  .  .  .  The  tale  of  injustice  is  un- 
numbered: in  remedying  one  there  is  dan- 
ger of  causing  others.  What  is  injustice? 
To  one  man  it  means  a  shameful  peace, 
the  fatherland  dismembered.  To  another 
it  signifies  war.  To  another  it  means  the 
destruction  of  the  past,  the  banishment  of 
princes:  to  another,  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church:  to  yet  another  the  stifling  of  the 
future  to  the  peril  of  liberty.  For  the  peo- 
ple, injustice  lies  in  inequality:  for  the 
upper  ten,  in  equality.  There  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  injustice  that  each  age 
chooses  its  own, — the  injustice  it  fights 
against  and  the  injustice  that  it  coun- 
tenances. [From  Jean-Christophe's  Jour- 
ney's End,  by  Romain  Rolland  (Holt),  p. 
173.] 

Why  Sympathize  with  the  Modernist  ? 

A  detached  spectator  of  the  follies  of 
mankind  could  not  but  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  widespread  interest  which 
has  been  aroused  thruout  the  world  by 
the  Pope's  encyclical  against  what  is  called 
modernism.  In  many  quarters  the  Papal 
condemnation  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Kongo  atrocity  in  the  spiritual  world.  But 
no  reason  is  given  why  Protestants  and  Ag- 
nostics, Jews  and  Infidels,  should  interfere, 
even  in  thought,  with  the  way  in  which  in- 
ternal discipline  is  administered  in  a  Church 
which  has  always  proclaimed  its  resolution 
to  prescribe  with  authority  and  to  enforce 
unquestioning  obedience.  Why  should  sym- 
pathy be  lavished  upon  persons  who  are  op- 
pressed because  they  refuse  to  liberate 
themselves  by  leaving  an  institution  which 
excommunicates  them?  In  these  days  when 
no  Church  is  strong  enough  to  perse- 
cute effectively,  and  it  has  become  quite  an 
arguable  position  that  the  best  way  of 
furthering  the  spiritual  development  of 
mankind  would  be  to  break  up  all  ecclesias- 


tical institutions,  why  should  Roman  ways 
of  enforcing  discipline  be  denounced  with 
indignation?  Why  should  not  those  who  do 
not  relish  them  be  left  to  make  their  choice 
between  submission  and  departure?  They 
have  been  surreptitiously  trying  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  an  ancient  and  highly 
picturesque  community  with  those  of  an  un- 
restricted freedom  of  individual  thought; 
they  have  been  detected  and  sharply  called 
to  order.  Why  then  should  they  be  pitied 
and  paradoxically  helped  from  outside  to 
stay  inside  by  people  who  would  gladly  wel- 
come them  if  they  would  come  out?  [From 
Humanism,  by  F.  C.  S  Schiller.  (Mac- 
millan),   p.  268.] 

Sea  Fever 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the 

lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to 

steer  her  by; 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song 

and  the  white  sail's  shaking, 
And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea's  face,  and  a 

gray  dawn  breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the 

call  of  the  running  tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not 

be  denied; 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white 

clouds  flying, 
And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume, 

and  the  sea-gulls  crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the 
vagrant  gypsy  life, 

To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's  way 
where  the  wind's  like  a  whetted  knife; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laugh- 
ing fellow-rover, 

And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when 
the  long  trick's  over. 

[From  The  Story  of  a  Round-House  and 
Other  Poems,  by  John  Masefield  (Macmil- 
lan),  p.  308.] 

The  Idea  of  God 

For  each  age,  God-hungry,  turns  from 
the  flesh-pots  of  its  Egypt  to  the  best  idea 
of  God  it  can  win,  and  following  that  idea, 
so  is  led  thru  its  own  wilderness,  follows 
its  own  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  wrestles  with  its  plagues, 
beats  back  its  enemies,  and  spite  of  all  its 
losses,  struggles,  struggles  onward  to- 
wards the  distant  Canaan  where  it  would 
be.  Each  age  leaves  to  the  future  the  story 
of  its  struggle,  the  precious  symbols  of  its 
victories,  the  battle  standards  round  which 
its  hopes  and  beliefs  rallied  and  made  good 
their  stand. 
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But  old  banners  that  were  waved  in  the 
victories  of  long  ago  may  lead  us  to  defeat 
today.  The  brazen  serpent  that  was  the 
symbol  and  guarantee  of  divine  deliverance 
to  one  generation  may  become  the  accursed 
idol  of  the  next.  It  is  the  duty  of  Moses  to 
hold  it  aloft.  No  less  it  is  the  duty  of 
Joshua  to  grind  it  to  powder.  For,  ah!  the 
ideals  of  one  generation  do  often  become 
the  idols  of  the  next — poor  plaster  casts  of 
God,  fit  only  to  be  broken  and  thrown 
away.  [From  The  Reasonableness  of  the 
Religion  of  Jesus,  by  William  Stephen 
Rainsford  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company), 
p.  71.] 

Good  Advice  to  the  Minister 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  a  very  few 
schemes,  but  tried  to  the  utmost;  I  believe 
in  a  few  mines,  but  worked  for  all  they  are 
worth.  The  life  of  our  day  tempts  us  to 
diffuseness.  We  are  tempted  to  have  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  we  don't  beat 
any  of  them  to  final  "shape  and  use."  Gen- 
tlemen, have  a  few  well-designed  and  well- 
proportioned  schemes.  Don't  lose  yourself 
in  dreams.  Lay  your  hands  upon  a  few 
things,  and  hold  on  to  them  like  grim 
death,  and  make  them  pay  daily  tribute  to 
the  Lord  your  God.  Master  something. 
Finish  something,  or  be  still  working  away 
at  it  when  the  Lord  promotes  you  to  higher 
service.  [From  The  Preacher,  His  Life  and 
Work,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  D.  D.  (Doran), 
p.  230.] 

The  Carthaginian  Messenger 

Every  nation  must  have  its  own  advan- 
tages and  drawbacks.  We  are  a  little  too 
stolid,  perhaps,  and  a  little  too  business- 
like, but  our  stolidity  and  our  businesslike 
capacity  have  founded  colonies  over  the 
whole  world  and  established  a  magnificent 
empire.  The  Romans  are  a  little  too  fond  of 
glory  and  give  way  to  sudden  emotion  in  a 
fashion  which  seems  to  us  perilously  like 
weakness,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
have  established  a  wonderfully  methodical 
and  orderly  system  of  roads  all  over  Italy, 
and  that  their  capital  is  still  the  intel- 
lectual center  of  the  world.  Talking  of  that 
I  ought  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Roman  home 
and  to  Roman  thrift.  We  hear  too  much  in 
our  country  of  the  Roman  amphitheater 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  What  many  Cartha- 
ginians do  not  yet  know  is  that  the  stay-at- 
home  sober  Roman  is  the  backbone  of  the 
whole  place.  [From  a  parody  in  the  "Merry 
Rome"  column  of  the  Carthaginian  Messen- 
ger— in  This  and  That  and  the  Other,  by 
Hilaire  Belloc.   (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)] 


A  Positivist  on  Rodin 

The  watchword  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  Unrest — Journalism,  Politics,  Literature 
and  Art  ring  with  one  cry,  "All  change 
here!"  .  .  .  The  new  craze  under  which  we 
are  now  suffering  is  the  Cult  of  the  Foul, 
or,  to  put  it  in  Greek,  it  may  be  dubbed 
Aischrolatreia — worship  or  admiration  of 
the  Ugly,  the  Nasty,  the  Brutal.  Poetry, 
Romance,  Drama,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Music,  Manners,  even  Dress,  are  now  re- 
cast to  suit  popular  taste  by  adopting 
forms  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded 
as  unpleasing,  gross,  or  actually  loathsome. 
To  be  refined  is  to  be  "goody-goody";  gut- 
ter slang  is  so  "actual";  if  a  ruffian  tramp 
knifes  his  pal,  it  is  "so  strong";  and,  if  on 
the  stage  his  ragged  paramour  bites  off  a 
rival's  ear,  the  halfpenny  press  screams 
with  delight.  Painters  are  warned  against 
anything  "pretty,"  so  they  dab  on  bright 
tints  to  look  like  a  linoleum  pattern,  or 
they  go  for  subjects  to  a  thieves'  kitchen. 
The  one  aim  in  life,  as  in  Art,  is  to  shock 
one's  grandmother.  And  when  the  society 
woman  dances  in  bare  legs,  the  up-to-date 
girl  can  dress  herself  like  a  stable  lad.  .  .  . 

The  radical  sophism  on  which  much  of 
Rodin's  art  is  built  is  that  which  infects 
some  things  of  Ibsen,  Zola,  Gorky,  at  times 
even  of  Tolstoi,  and  the  small  fry  of  the 
brutalizing  Depadence.  It  is  the  dogma  that 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Nature — nothing 
visible — which  is  not  a  fitting  subject  for 
art,  that  when  the  artist  presents  in  vivid 
words  or  form  what  he  has  seen,  or  can 
see,  it  is  for  the  world  to  admire,  and  no 
one  can  complain.  The  most  repulsive,  un- 
natural, unmentionable  act  or  sight,  when 
represented  with  striking  truth,  becomes, 
they  say,  a  work  of  art,  and,  according  to 
Rodin,  beautiful  by  its  artistic  power.  This 
is  an  absurd  sophism.  Every  hour  of  every 
day,  in  every  street,  or  house,  or  room, 
with  every  man,  woman,  child,  animal,  in 
every  hospital,  prison,  mortuary,  or  battle- 
field, are  infinite  sights  which  cannot  be 
shown  in  art.  Of  all  the  arts,  that  of  sculp- 
ture is  the  art  least  tolerant  of  anything 
obscene  or  loathsome.  A  great  poet  in  a 
lofty  spirit  of  idealism  can  typify  in  verse 
almost  anything.  Michael  Angelo  and  Cor- 
reggio  have  in  painting  idealized  the 
myths  of  Leda  and  of  Ixion,  and  both  ex- 
periments have  been  much  condemned.  But 
one  may  defy  Rodin  himself  to  make  mar- 
ble groups  which  should  literally  represent 
—say  the  last  line  of  Canto  XXI  of  the 
Inferno  or  line  500  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost.  [From  Among  My  Books, 
by  Frederic  Harrison  (Macmillan),  pp. 
325,  335.] 
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New  Vegetable  Foods 

The  Independent  has  mentioned  two  or 
three  of  the  more  important  new  food 
plants  introduced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  especially  the  dasheen  or 
striped  potato,  a  vegetable  that  can  be 
boiled  or  baked  or  fried,  like  the  Irish 
potato,  and  will  make  a  splendid  stuffing 
for  chicken  or  veal;  and  at  the  same  time 
has  the  delicious  flavor  of  newly  roasted 
chestnuts. 

The  Department  is  inclined  to  lay  a  good 
deal  of  stress  on  one  or  two  very  simple 
things  that  without  revolutionizing  garden 
work  are  certainly  adding  immensely  to  the 
comforts  of  the  household.  A  good  house- 
keeper knows  the  value  of  that  something 
or  other,  which  in  early  spring  comes  under 
the  head  of  greens.  Heretofore  we  have  had 
nothing  better  than  dandelions  and  young 
beets,  and  in  the  Southern  States  sorrel 
and  scoke  plants.  The  petsai  comes  to  us 
from  China  as  a  remarkable  addition  to  this 
class  of  plants.  It  has  only  one  rival  and 
that  is  another  recent  importation,  from 
Europe,  Swiss  chard.  Instead  of  a  squatty 
plant,  that  one  must  dig  partly  out  of  the 
dirt,  petsai  is  a  tall,  long-stemmed  plant, 
its  leaves  developing  stems  nearly  as  large 
as  your  wrist.  Strip  from  these  the  deli- 
cately curling  leaf  formation,  and  you  have 
a  stalk  so  large  and  solid  that  two  or  three 
of  them  will  make  a  dinner  for  a  family. 
Cooked  with  a  flavoring  of  Yankee  pork, 
and  a  few  handfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  the 
petsai  is  as  near  a  rival  for  the  cabbage  as 
the  dasheen  is  for  the  potato.  It  is  delicious 
in  flavor,  and  it  fails  wholly  to  flavor  the 
whole  house,  to  the  offense  of  the  sense  of 
smell. 

You  can  place  with  this  vegetable  an- 
other, which  is  sometimes  called  turnip  and 
sometimes  radish,  being  similar  to  both.  It 
is  the  Chinese  Sakurajima  radish,  and 
yields  enormously  in  ordinary  soils.  It  acts 
a  good  deal  like  turnip,  and  is  as  early  in 
its  development  as  the  earliest  radishes.  It 
is  good  boiled  or  fried,  or  can  be  eaten  raw 
like  a  radish.  In  this  case  it  is  sliced  very 
thin  and  eaten  with  salt. 

Altogether  the  department  has  brought 
to  us  30,000  new  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
is  testing  these  thru  selected  agents,  farm- 
ers   who    can    be    relied    upon,    before    dis- 
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tributing  them  for  general  planting.  Mr. 
Fairchild,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  distribu- 
tion, suggests  that  our  gardens,  to  date, 
are  supplied  only  with  those  plants  which 
were  brought  in  by  the  first  settlers — ex- 
cept for  the  development  of  one  or  two  sorts 
like  the  tomato.  He  thinks  we  are  going  to 
see  an  entirely  new  sort  of  garden,  con- 
taining plants  more  nutritive,  more  easily 
grown,  and  cheaper  for  the  market.  He 
thinks  we  are  tired  of  eating  the  same  old 
things  year  by  year,  and  are  ready  for 
new  food.  The  soil  requires  a  change  of 
crops,  at  any  rate,  and  we  may  just  as  well 
test  some  of  these  new  things.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  check  this 
importation  and  testing  of  new  foods. 

Our  gardens  are  now  both  beautiful  and 
valuable,  but  we  can  easily  improve  them 
if  one  half  is  true  concerning  these  new 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  dasheen,  indeed, 
has  already  a  place  on  the  hotel  bills  of 
fare,  a  place  not  likely  to  be  vacated  now 
that  it  has  established  itself. 

E.  P.  Powell. 

Snake  Farming 

The  snake  season  is  about  to  open  now 
in  Arizona  and  Texas  and  northern  Mexico, 
and  the  prospects  are  promising  for  an  ex- 
cellent summer's  crop. 

Some  persons  may  not  know  that  there 
are  ranches  in  the  great  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  whose  sole  business  is 
the  fattening  of  rattlesnakes  and  other 
reptiles  for  market.  The  market  for  these 
creatures  is  an  active  one,  including  mu- 
seum proprietors,  circus  men,  side-show 
actors,  zoological  devotees  and  also  chem- 
ists who  are  after  the  various  snake 
poisons. 

The  best  known  of  the  snake  ranches,  the 
Armstrong  ranch,  near  Brownsville,  Texas, 
consists  of  ten  acres  of  land  surrounded  by 
a  high,  smooth,  board  fence,  the  fence 
'being  constructed  in  a  manner  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  wriggling  wanderer.  In 
this  enclosure  are  pens  for  different  classes 
of  reptiles,  each  of  the  pens  holding  at 
least  a  thousand  snakes. 

A  fat  rattler  will  bring  more  money  than 
a  lean  one,  for  snakes  are  sold  by  the 
pound.    Consequently,    the    snake    rancher's 
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work  is  to  make  his  charges  comfortable 
and  fatten  them  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
Then,  when  the  buyer  comes  along  or 
writes  for  his  shipment,  the  snake  poison 
is  scientifically  extracted  from  the  boarders 
who  are  about  to  leave  the  farm,  their 
poison  being  kept  in  bottles  for  chemists 
and  physicians,  and  the  rattlers  go  forth 
to  their  new  home  and  new  experiences  as 
harmless  as  pet  canaries. 

It  is  surprising  how  intelligent  and  affec- 
tionate these  snakes  become  when  their 
poison  has  been  discharged  and  their  fangs 
and  poison  bag  extracted.  They  are  as 
docile  as  kittens  then,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  so-called  snake  charmers  in 
the  museum  or  circus  become  as  devotedly 
attached  to  these  bright-eyed,  gentle 
creatures  as  men  and  women  in  the  or- 
dinary walks  of  life  are  fond  of  their  dogs 
or  other  household  pets. 

How  the  European  War  Budget  Grows 

Referring  to  the  new  military  projects 
of  Germany  and  France,  Edmond  Terry,  a 
known  French  writer  on  financial  topics, 
cites  in  Matin  interesting  statistics  illus- 
trating the  growth  of  military  expenses  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  From  1883  to  1893 
the  increase  of  military  expenses  in  Ger- 
many amounted  to  $65,000,000,  or  a  yearly 
average  of  $6,500,000.  From  1893  to  1907 
the  expenses  gradually  increased,  the 
growth  for  fourteen  years  amounting  to 
$110,000,000,  or  an  annual  average  of 
about  $8,000,000.  For  the  last  five  years 
(1907-12)  the  expenses  still  increased  by 
$58,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $11,600,000 
per  annum. 

In  England  in  the  first  period  of  ten 
years  the  increase  of  army  and  navy  ex- 
penses was  more  than  $20,000,000,  or  a 
yearly  average  of  $2,000,000;  in  the  second 
period  of  fourteen  years  it  increased  by 
$140,000,000,  or  $10,000,000  annually,  and 
in  the  third  period,  just  as  in  Germany, 
the  augmentation  amounted  to  $58,000,000, 
or  an  average  of  $11,600,000  per  annum. 

The  growth  of  military  expenditure  in 
France  for  the  above  indicated  periods  was 
as  follows:  First  period,  $20,000,000,  as  in 
England,  with  an  average  of  $2,000,000 
annually;  second  period,  $42,000,000,  or  a 
yearly  average  of  $3,000,000,  and  third 
period,  $51,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $10,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

The  combined  military  expenses  of  the 
six  principal  European  nations  (Russia, 
France,  Germany,  England,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Italy)  amounted  in  1883  to  $700,- 
000,000,  while  in  1912  they  increased  to 
over  $1,600,000,000,  so  that  the  increase  for 


thirty  years  equals  $900,000,000,  or  128 
per  cent.  In  the  first  period  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  increase  was  about  $11,000,000,  in 
the  second  period  $30,000,000,  and  in  the 
third,  $78,000,000. 

That  the  military  ardor  of  Europe  is  not 
satisfied  yet,  witness  the  projected  increase 
in  military  expenditure  of  Germany,  the 
agitation  in  France  for  the  reestablishment 
of  three  years'  service  in  the  army  instead 
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of  the  two  years'  period  introduced  in  1905, 
and  the  propaganda  conducted  in  England 
by  the  National  Service  League  and  Lord 
Roberts  for  the  establishment  of  compul- 
sory military  service,  with  the  project  from 
Cambridge  to  grant  degrees  only  to  the 
students  who  include  in  their  curriculum 
courses  in  the  art  of  war.  The  Dance  of 
Death  is  a-going  all  over  Europe. 

The  Aleppo  Button 

The  Aleppo  Button  is  a  troublesome,  dis- 
figuring sore  which  before  long  attacks  al- 
most every  one  who  stays  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  East.  It  is  not  a  boil  nor  an 
ulcer.  It  has  no  "core"  and  is  not  very  pain- 
ful, but  it  persists  usually  for  a  year,  and 
after  some  months  from  infection  it  sup- 
purates. It  appears  usually  on  the  face, 
creating  a  considerable  swelling,  and  leaves 
a  bad  scar.  It  has  many  names,  after  the 
cities  where  it  prevails,  such  as  Baghdad, 
Delhi,  Candahar,  Biskra  and  Bombay  But- 
ton and  other  names  are  given  to  it  in  North 
Africa.  It  has  lately  made  its  appearance 
in  Panama. 

What  causes  it  no  one  yet  knows,  but  al- 
most certainly  the  infection  comes  from 
some  small  insect,  perhaps  a  sand-fly;  it  ap- 
pears only  on  some  exposed  portion  of  the 
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body.  Its  microbe  is  known  and  is  oat- 
shaped. 

Up  till  lately  no  cure  for  it  was  known, 
and  "grin  and  bear  it"  was  the  only  con- 
solation the  physician  could  offer.  For  a 
while  it  appeared  that  cutting  off  the 
actinic  rays  of  light  had  the  best  effect  in 
preventing  the  button  from  growing  very 
while  it  appeared  that  cutting  off  the 
suppurative  stage.  Some  of  these  applica- 
tions are  methyl  violet,  tincture  of  iodine, 
blue  or  violet  ink,  and  ointment  of  red  oxid 
of  mercury.  The  x-rays  have  also  been 
found  of  some  service. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Darling,  of  the  Ancon  Hospital 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  found  the  but- 
ton in  the  Isthmus,  and  published  a  paper 
about  it  in  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases of  December,  1911,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned various  suggested  remedies,  only  one 
of  which  he  thought  worthy  of  being  called 
more  than  a  palliative.  That  was  the  freez- 
ing of  the  button  with  ether,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Morzinowski,  of  the  Crimea. 

This  suggested  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Adams,  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College  at  Beirut,  the  possibility  of 
curing  it  by  an  application  of  carbonic 
dioxid  snow.  It  was  applied  with  a  firm 
pressure  for  sixty  seconds,  with  a  carbonic 
dioxid  snow  crayon,  all  over  the  button.  It 
produces  the  intense  cold  of  — 148°  F".,  mak- 
ing the  button  as  hard  as  wood.  This  kills 
the  microbes  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks 
the  sore  heals,  leaving  a  scar  much  less 
noticeable  than  when  the  button  runs  its 
full  course.  Dr.  Adams  has  tried  it  on  many 
cases  in  all  stages  of  development,  from 
small  papules  of  only  two  or  three  months' 
duration  to  suppurating  buttons  as  large  as 
a  dollar.  The  cure  is  of  the  easiest  applica- 
tion, and  the  button  is  entirely  cleared  out 
and  disappears.  The  application  of  x-rays 
may  cure  the  button  in  a  dozen  sittings;  but 
carbon  dioxid  snow  will  cure  it,  says  Dr. 
Adams,  generally  with  one  minute's  freez- 
ing, in  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  and  almost 
painlessly,  cheaply,  and  with  excellent  re- 
sults as  far  as  disfigurement  is  concerned. 
For  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
port given  in  the  "Medical  Notes"  of  Al- 
Kulliyeh,  the  journal  of  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College. 

Hardships  of  the  Seal  Fishery 

Early  spring  is  the  harvest-time  of  the 
Newfoundland  seal  fishery  among  the  ice- 
floes of  the  Banks  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence— one  of  the  most  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous of  industries.  The  steamers  are 
stout  wooden  vessels  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, and  their  crews  are  fishermen  trained 
from  boyhood.   The  work  calls   for  daring 


and  expertness,  and  for  disregard  of  mis- 
ery. Thruout  the  season  the  men  are  packed 
like  sardines  in  these  small  vessels,  where 
they  can  rarely  wash  or  change  their 
clothes;  and  when  the  ship  is  loaded  the 
seal-skins  are  packed  into  their  quarters, 
so  that  they  have  to  lie  about  the  decks  day 
and  night,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be. 

The  seals  sought  are  of  two  species — 
"harps"  and  "hoods."  The  former  are  so 
called  from  a  mark  on  their  backs  like  a 
lyre,  and  the  latter  from  a  cowl-like  ap- 
pendage on  the  head  which  they  inflate  when 
angry,  and  upon  which  blows  may  be  rained 
without  injury.  The  harps  are  mild  and 
timid,  frequent  field-ice,  and  yield  the  bet- 
ter oil.  The  hoods  are  fierce  and  wary,  pre- 
fer rough  pack-ice,  and  are  the  less  valu- 
able of  the  two.  Both  kinds  go  north  in 
summer;  and  there,  in  Hudson  Bay  and 
Davis  Strait,  the  mothers  deposit  their 
young  on  the  ice  late  in  February,  each 
baby  garbed  in  pure  white.  The  floes  break 
loose  and  start  southward,  bringing  the  seal 
families  with  them  in  herds  of  immense  size. 

By  the  second  week  of  March  they  arrive 
off  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  there  the 
sealers  meet  them.  The  young  seals,  which 
are  quite  helpless,  are  killed  by  a  blow  from 
an  iron-shod  club;  adults  are  rarely  killed, 
for  their  oil  and  hides  are  of  comparatively 
little  value.  The  young  victims  are  at  once 
disemboweled,  flayed  and  the  "pelt"  (the 
skin  with  its  adhering  fat)  is  dragged  to 
the  shin.  About  the  end  of  March  the  young 
ones  take  to  the  water,  and  after  that  must 
be  chased  in  boats  along  the  lanes  of  open 
water  among  the  floes,  and  shot  as  they 
swim. 

Killing  seals  is  terrible  work.  The  men 
leave  the  ship  at  daylight  and  travel  six  or 
eight  miles  over  the  drifting  floe.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  back  by  evening  with  their 
catch,  but  sometimes  get  benighted  by  los- 
ing their  way  in  a  fog  or  a  snow-blizzard. 
Then  they  suffer  intense  hardship  from 
frost  and  hunger,  and  many  a  man  has  thus 
perished.  Falling  into  the  water  is  a  com- 
mon and  fearful  accident,  for  if  they  escape 
being  drawn  beneath  the  ice  they  must  strip 
naked  and  wring  out  their  garments  or  they 
will  freeze;  as  it  is,  the  shock  often  leads  to 
pneumonia  or  other  fatal  harm.  For  all  this 
toil  and  danger,  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  legal  season,  April  30,  these  men  get 
at  best  onlv  about  $60  as  their  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  voyage.  The  total  averasre 
catch  is  about  330,000  pelts  annually,  worth 
about  $1,000,000. 

At  St.  John's  are  the  refineries  where 
the  fat  is  converted  into  oil  and  the  skins 
are  cleaned  and  salted  for  export,  half  going 
to  London  and'  half  to  the  United   States. 
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The  oil  is  used  in  lighthouses,  where  it  is 
esteemed  the  best  illuminant,  and  is  also 
used  in  making  soaps,  and  as  a  table  oil. 
The  skins,  by  improved  processes  of  tan- 
ning, are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  serv- 
ice as  fancy  leather,  and  have  largely  in- 
creased in  value  during  late  years. 

The  Age  of  Our  Population 

The  diagrams  published  herewith  are  de- 
signed to  show  the  age  classification  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  distin- 
guished by  sex.  The  perpendicular  line 
running  thru  the  middle  of  the  fig- 
ures divides  the  males  from  the  fe- 
males, and  the  figures  on  the  hori- 
zontal scale  refer  to  the  percentage  of 
the  population  in  each  quinquennial  age 
group.  Thus,  in  the  upper  left  hand  diagram 
about  five  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  are  males  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  while  a  little  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  population  are  females,  between  the 
ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty.  Since  those  in 
any  age  group  are  the  survivors  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  births,  and  since  death  is 
continually  claiming  its  victims  at  all  ages 
we  should  expect  the  numbers  to  diminish 
with  advancing  age.  We  find,  however,  that 


from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years,  the  num- 
bers are  almost  equal  in  each  age  group. 
This  is  due  to  the  immigration  of  adult 
males  and  females. 

When  we  turn  to  the  age  distribution  of 
the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  we 
find  that  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in 
numbers  with  increasing  age.  This  group 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  immigration  and 
the  result  is  a  more  symmetrical  figure. 

On  turning  to  the  chart  for  foreign-born 
whites  we  are  confronted  with  a  very  pecu- 
liar distribution.  In  the  first  place,  above 
the  fifteenth  year  there  are  a  great  many 
more  males  than  females.  In  the  second 
place,  the  shape  of  the  figure  is  peculiar  in 
that  instead  of  growing  broader  toward  the 
base  it  gradually  narrows.  The  maximum 
width  of  the  figure  is  reached  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty,  which  is  the 
age  at  which  most  immigrants  come  to  this 
country.  The  number  of  children  to  enter 
is  extremely  small. 

The  age  distribution  of  negroes  shows  a 
population  with  a  large  proportion  of  young 
and  a  comparatively  small  proportion  in 
the  advanced  ages. 

Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty-five 
is  the  productive  life  of  man.  A  country 
with   a   large  proportion   at   these   ages   is 
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well  fitted  to  do  its  share  of  the  work  of 
the  world.  The  presence  of  the  foreign-born 
whites  in  this  country  with  their  peculiar 
age  distribution  adds,  much  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  population. 

William  B.  Bailey 

Assistant   Professor   of  Political   Economy, 
Yale    University. 

Forecasting  a  Volcano 

Near  the  center  of  the  main  island  of 
Japan  rises  Asama-yama,  the  greatest  and 
most  dangerous  of  Japanese  volcanos, 
which  is  threatening  renewed  havoc.  Its 
eruption  in  1783  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent and  extensive  on  record  anywhere, 
ashes  falling  over  some  425  square  miles. 
Since  then  it  has  been  quiescent,  but  re- 
cently tremors,  minor  explosions,  and  other 
indications  of  approaching  disaster  have 
been  manifested  with  increasing  frequency. 
After  the  outburst  of  1783,  which  ejected 
material  calculated  as  more  than  a  cubic 
mile  in  bulk,  the  pipe  of  the  crater  was 
cleared  out  to  a  great  depth,  but  it  soon 
began  to  refill  at  the  bottom.  In  1887  the 
floor  was  found  by  Milne  to  be  735  feet 
below  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  in  1911 
Professor  Omori,  director  of  the  Seismo- 
logical  Institute  of  Tokyo,  ascertained  it 
to  be  only  350  feet  below.  If  this  rate  of 
elevation  continues  the  floor  will  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  crater,  and  then  burst,  in  less 
than  twenty  years.  These  premonitory  sig- 
nals are  being  watched  with  scientific  care 
in  order  to  warn  the  neighboring  popula- 
tion in  time  for  an  escape.  By  similar  pre- 
caution the  eruption  of  the  Usu-san  vol- 
cano in  1910  was  attended  by  no  loss  of 
life;  while  a  few  months  later  1100  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  a  single  night  to  the  fury 
of  the  Taal  volcano  in  Luzon,  because  the 
Philippines  government  had  paid  no  offi- 
cial attention  to  equally  alarming  symp- 
toms. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  eruptions  of 
Asama-yama  has  led  Professor  Omori  to 
some  interesting  knowledge,  especially  as 
to  the  traveling  of  explosive  sounds,  tend- 
ing to  explain  certain  curious  facts  in  that 
line,  as,  for  example,  how  the  firing  of 
cannon  has  sometimes  been  heard  at  great 
distances  yet  not  by  persons  near  by;  or  in 
one  direction  when  inaudible  in  another. 
Thus  the  minute-guns  of  the  fleet  off  Spit- 
head,  England,  fired  during  the  funeral  of 
Queen  Victoria,  were  plainly  heard  at 
places  60  to  90  miles  inland,  altho  nearly 
inaudible  at  Spithead  itself.  The  sound  was 
so  clear  at  one  place  84  miles  away  that 
laborers  in  the  field  put  down  their  spades 
and  listened;  an  equally  certain  record  was 
made  at  Woodworth,  Suffolk,  139  miles  dis- 


tant. Similar  anomalies  occur  in  the  history 
of  Asama-yama.  In  the  eruption  of  1910, 
for  instance,  no  noise  was  heard  from  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountain  westward  for 
some  40  miles,  but  beyond  that  the  thunders 
were  noticeable  over  a  wide  area;  east  of 
the  volcano  the  noise  was  heard  over  a 
crescentic  district  of  large  extent.  In  1909 
the  sound  penetrated  only  a  short  distance 
westward  yet  jarred  the  houses  as  well  as 
the  peoples'  ears  in  Tokyo,  85  miles  south- 
east, and  was  loud  170  miles  northwest.  The 
direction  of  local  surface-winds  has  little 
to  do  with  these  curious  phenomena,  the  ex- 
planation seeming  to  be  that  the  sound  rises 
and  then  is  borne  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  upper  winds.  Since  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind  increases,  as  a  rule,  with 
the  hight  above  the  ground,  it  follows  that 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  is 
coming  the  sound-rays  are  bent  upward  and 
pass  over  the  heads  of  observers  at  a  mod- 
erate distance  from  their  place  of  origin. 
In  the  opposite  direction  they  are  bent 
downward  and  so  reach  the  ears  of  more 
distant  hearers.  As,  at  the  last  eruption  of 
Asama-yama,  the  discharge  was  hurled  to 
a  hight  of  five  or  six  miles,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  both  the  ashes  and  the  sound- 
waves were  carried  to  a  great  distance. 

The  Dolphin  Pilot 

The  visitor  to  New  Zealand  is  sure  to 
hear  about  Pelorus  Jack.  What  he  will  hear 
will  depend  upon  his  appearance  and  ex- 
pression. If  he  looks  open-minded  and  re- 
ceptive his  New  Zealand  friends  will  tell 
him  very  wonderful  things,  for  example, 
how  Pelorus  Jack,  a  creature  of  unknown 
species,  has  for  over  thirty  years  guided 
ships  thru  the  channel  of  Cook  Straits  on 
their  way  from  Wellington  to  Nelson;  how 
he  holds  an  official  commission  from  the 
Government  as  a  pilot;  how  he  uses  his 
tail  to  wigwag  sailing  directions  to  the  cap- 
tain; and  how  he  distinguishes  between  the 
British  and  French  flags  and  refuses  his 
services  to  vessels  bearing  the  tricolor  in 
place  of  the  Union  Jack,  evidently  not  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  entente  cordiale  in  spite  of 
his  intelligence. 

But  the  skeptical  tourist,  remembering 
that  the  dolphin  has  from  the  earliest  ages 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mythopeic  ten- 
dency, will  discount  these  fish  stories  to  a 
certain  extent  and  confine  himself  to  the 
verifiable  facts  that  Pelorus  Jack  does  regu- 
larly appear  and  gambol  about  the  bows  of 
passing  ships  and  that  he  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  game  law,  for  in  1904 
the  Governor-in-Council  issued  a  proclama- 
tion imposing  a  penalty  of  $500  on  any  one 
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who  should  injure  him.  He  is  not  unique, 
but  belongs  to  a  rare  species  known  as 
"Risso's  dolphin."  The  Rev.  D.  C.  Bates, 
who  has  charge  of  the  weather  at  Welling- 
ton— a  big  job,  for  the  wind  blows  hard 
there — gives  the  following  description  of 
him: 

"Pelorus  Jack  is  about  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  has  a  blunt  nose,  a  humped  fore- 
head, a  high  falcate  (scythe-shaped)  dorsal 
fin,  and  a  horizontal  tail  with  two  flukes. 


to  take  to  the  shore  to  rub  off  the  barnacles 
or  otherwise  recuperate.  But  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  a  young  grampus,  already  chris- 
tened "Herbert,"  as  apprentice  and  is  train- 
ing him  to  take  his  place. 

Motor-Chapel  St.  Peter 

The  motor-propelled  church  is  the  latest 
and  most  improved  mode  of  carrying  re- 
ligion into  the  wilderness.  The  first  "motor 


PELORUS    JACK 
A   remarkable  snapshot  by   Edgar  Warwick   of  the  Dolphin   Pilot   of  New   Zealand. 


His  color  is  bluish  white,  tinged  with  purple 
and  yellow,  and  with  irregular  brown-edged, 
scratch-like  lines  in  all  directions.  His  flip- 
pers are  blackish,  and  mottled  with  gray. 
Tho  rare,  his  species  is  distributed  widely 
in  the  temperate  seas  of  the  world.  The  food 
of  the  species  is  known,  with  certainty,  to 
be  the  cuttlefish,  and  in  the  turbulent  surges 
of  Cook  Straits,  approaching  the  French 
Pass,  or  disclosed  to  him  by  the  movement 
of  the  rapid  steamer,  or  even  held  clinging 
about  its  bow  in  the  swirling  waters,  Jack 
may  find  his  dinner,  and  rejoice  in  the  fat- 
ness of  the  dreadful  octopus.  Members  of 
the  cetacean  order,  to  which  he  belongs,  are 
known  to  live  for  two  centuries,  and,  if  he 
has  not  them  already  behind  him,  we  may 
hope  that  there  may  still  be  many  years  of 
peaceful  life  before  Pelorus  Jack." 

Unfortunately,  this  hope  is  not  likely  to 
be  fulfilled,  for  Pelorus  Jack  has  lately  been 
reported  to  be  weak  and  ailing,  even  having 


chapel"  ever  built  in  this  country  will  soon 
enter  into  duty  for  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society  to  supplement  the  ser- 
vice of  the  railroad  chapels. 

The  car  will  be  used  in  those  sections  of 
the  Southwest  where  the  members  of 
churches  are  too  widely  scattered  to  attend 
a  regular  church.  It  will  penetrate  regions 
where  railroads  do  not  at  present  enter. 
Starting  from  Brownsville,  Texas,  the 
chapel  will  work  its  way  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River  westward  thru  the  state,  in 
charge  of  two  priests. 

The  car  is  known  as  the  Motor-Chapel 
St.  Peter.  According  to  the  plans  an- 
nounced, it  will  remain  at  each  stopping 
place  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
daily  worship  will  be  held  for  all  Catholics 
in  the  territory.  To  assist  the  priests, 
stereopticon  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  will  be  given,  the  power  for  the 
lantern  being  supplied  by  the  electric  light- 
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ing  system  of  the  car.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes all  the  essentials  for  carrying  out 
the  rites  of  the  Church  in  regular  form 
and  with  appropriate  solemnity.  There  are 
a  folding  confessional,  a  folding  organ,  a 
folding  rack  fitted  with  large  tubular  bells 
for  outside  use,  and  a  small  chime  for  use 
at  the  altar. 

The  exterior  construction  readily  dis- 
closes the  nature  of  the  mission  for  which 
the  car  will  be  employed.  The  name  of  the 
society  is  lettered  in  gold  the  full  length  of 
the  car.  The  light  cathedral  windows,  with 
a  cross  design  in  the  center  of  each,  and 
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A    CHAPEL    TO    TOUR    TEXAS 

the  somber  gray  finish  of  the  car  distin- 
guish it  from  commercial  vehicles. 

A  feature  of  the  body  is  the  folding  door 
construction  and  the  ingeniously  installed 
drop  platform,  which  give,  approximately, 
double  the  floor  space  to  the  car  when  ser- 
vices are  being  held.  The  sides  of  the  car 
open  by  means  of  folding  doors,  which 
cover  the  rear  and  half  of  the  sides  and 
are  adjusted  to  form  the  sanctuary  walls. 

In  the  center  of  the  platform  extensions 
is  set  the  combination  altar  and  vestment 
cabinet.  Entrance  and  exit  are  by  an  oak 
stairway,  which  leads  from  the  ground  to 
the  altar.  When  the  altar  is  not  in  use  it 
is  pushed  to  the  extreme  rear  and  the 
space  in  front  is  given  over  to  living  quar- 
ters for  the  priests. 

Fifty  Years  Ago 

From  U be  InOepen&ent,  April  23,  1863 

FOREIGN 

- — Mexican  news  comes  down  to  April  6. 
A  Matamoras  paper  of  that  date  has  ac- 
counts, apparently  reliable,  of  a  pretty  im- 
portant victory  over  the  French  by  the 
Mexicans.  It  would  appear  that  the  French 
had  before  shelled  and  taken  part  of  the 
other  fortifications   of   Puebla.   On   March 


27,  the  French  columns  of  attack  moved 
from  their  parallels  against  the  outer 
works,  were  met  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
beaten  with  an  alleged  loss  of  8.000  men 
and  60  guns.  Whether  the  whole  extent  of 
this  story  is  true  or  not,  it  seems  beyond 
question  that  the  French  have  met  with  a 
severe  repulse. 

Pebbles 

Daily  Cub — "What  shall  I  head  this  story 
about  the  two  peroxide  blondes  who  threw  a 
fit  at  the  game  Saturday?" 

Editor — "Why,  you  poor  boob,  just  say 
'The  bleachers  went  wild.'  " — Minne-Ha-Ha. 

Traveler — Shall  I  have  time  to  get  a 
drink? 

Guard — Yes,  sir. 

Traveler — Can  you  give  me  a  guarantee 
that  the  train  won't  start? 

Guard — Yes,  I'll  take  one  with  you! — 
London  Opinion. 

His  arm  it  slipped  around  her  waist, 

Why  would  it  not? 
Her  head  it  drooped  against  his  breast, 

Why  would  it  not? 
His  heart  it  gave  a  tender  sigh, 

Why  would  it  not? 
Her  hat-pin  stuck  into  his  eye, 

Why  would  it  not?  — Siren. 

TURKISH  ENGLISH. 

The  Missionary  Herald  gives  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  the  struggles  of  the  young 
Turks  at  college  trying  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage : 

"Vapor  is  dried  water." 

"Oxen,  a  kind  of  house  animal  that  gives 
us  milk." 

"Steam  is  a  post  which  the  water  makes 
in  the  weather." 

"Hatchet,  place  for  make  the  hat." 

"I  and  my  defunct  mother  were  seated 
by  the  fireside." 

"Here  the  tear  of  indigence  is  loaded 
over  my  thinks  as  a  parasite." 

"We  heard  the  baying  of  the  hen,  the 
baying  of  the  cow,  the  bawling  of  the  hare, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  pigs." 

"Satin,  a  kind  of  water  which  used  vo 
show  the  weather." 

"Scrubbed,  to  walk  without  boots." 

"Proud,  a  man  who  has  no  wise  and  do 
himself  big." 

"Treacle,  a  swift  food  which  is  made  of 
sugar." 

"We  were  too  much  glad  because  we  are 
going  to  near  from  after  a  durable  tiresome 
of  toil  to  enjoy  a  repose  in  the  arm  of  our 
village." 

"We  have  many  chances  in  the  college 
to  improve  the  English  language." 


The  Tariff  Bill  in  Caucus 

After  it  had  been  considered  by  the 
Democratic  House  caucus  for  ten  days,  and 
at  as  many  sessions,  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill  was  finally  approved,  on  the  19th,  and 
the  way  was  cleared  for  the  House  debate. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  not  consume 
more  than  three  weeks  and  that  the  bill  can 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  on  or  about  May  20. 
Some  think  it  will  come  out  of  the  Senate 
before  July  1,  and  out  of  conference  two 
weeks  later. 

In  caucus,  Mr.  Underwood  and  those  who 
had  assisted  him  in  making  the  bill  were 
sustained,  altho  many  changes  were  pro- 
posed. Beef  is  to  be  free,  and  there  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  duty 
on  cattle.  The  vote  was  78  to  122.  The  move- 
ment to  make  the  duty  on  wool  15  per  cent 
came  to  nothing,  the  caucus  standing  for 
free  wool  by  a  vote  of  190  to  42.  Some 
criticised  the  President  for  taking  part  in 
framing  the  bill.  Mr.  Underwood  said  that 
of  4000  items,  Mr.  Wilson  had  made  sug- 
gestions concerning  only  two,  those  relating 
to  wool  and  sugar.  Owing  to  protests  from 
life  insurance  companies,  some  changes  in 
the  income  tax  provisions  were  made,  but 
the  companies  did  not  gain  all  that  was  de- 
sired. The  proceeds  of  policies  paid  after 
death  will  not  be  taxed,  but  the  dividends 
of  mutual  companies  do  not  escape.  Motions 
to  lower  the  exemption  limit  to  $2400  and 
$1000  were  lost.  There  was  a  debate  of  two 
hours  on  the  provision  reducing  by  5  per 
cent  duties  on  goods  imported  in  American 
ships.  A  motion  to  strike  this  out  was  de- 
feated, 60  to  128. 

Democrats  were  encouraged  by  the  result 
of  the  election,  on  the  15th,  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  Senator  Weeks's  successor  was 
chosen.  The  tariff  was  the  sole  issue,  and 
the  pending  bill  was  attacked  by  both  the 
Republicans  and  the  Progressives.  John  J. 
Mitchell,  Democrat,  was  elected,  but  not  by 
a  majority.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  Demo- 
cratic, 12,991;  Republican,  8843;  Progres- 
sive, 5678. 

A  Few  Offices  Filled 

Among  the  nominations  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  by  Mr.  Wilson  were  the  fol- 
lowing:   H.   Snowden   Marshall,  to  be   Dis- 


trict Attorney  at  New  York;  William  H. 
Osborne,  North  Carolina,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue;  John  E.  Osborne,  Wyom- 
ing, Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Henry 
Clay  Breckenridge,  Kentucky,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War;  J.  B.  Sullivan,  Iowa, 
member  of  the  Board  of  General  Apprais- 
ers; William  J.  Harris,  Georgia,  Director 
of  the  Census.  It  was  reported  that  Frank 
L.  Polk,  a  lawyer,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commission, 
was  to  be  made  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  but  the  appointment  was  de- 
layed. To  J.  M.  Lynch,  head  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  it  was  said,  the  office  of 
Public  Printer  had  been  offered.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  following  appointments 
would  soon  be  made:  Charles  R.  Crane,  of 
Chicago,  Ambassador  to  Russia;  George  W. 
Guthrie,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ambassador  to 
Japan;  F.  C.  Penfield,  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  Minister  to  Spain. 

The  President  removed  from  office  Willis 
L.  Moore,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
An  investigation  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  shown  an  improper  use  of 
the  influence  of  his  position,  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  of  Government  funds,  in 
seeking  to  promote  his  own  elevation  to  the 
Cabinet.  Henry  L.  Janes,  whom  Mr.  Taft 
made  an  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between 
Ecuador  and  the  company  which  owns  the 
railroad  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  was  also 
removed.  It  was  said  that  certain  diplo- 
matic officers  having  financial  interests  in 
the  countries  where  they  serve  would  be 
recalled,  and  that  the  conventions  or  treat- 
ies negotiated  with  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua would  be  laid  aside.  Two  of  these  re- 
late to  loans.  The  third  gives  the  United 
States  exclusive  interocean  canal  rights  in 
Nicaragua,  and  also  a  naval  station  on  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca. 

The  Panama  Tolls  Controversy 

From  London  there  came  a  report,  last 
week,  that  remarks  made  while  President 
Wilson  was  talking  with  Ambassador  Bryce 
foreshadowed  a  favorable  termination  of 
the  controversy  about  the  exemption  of 
American  coastwise  shipping  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Panama  tolls.  One  English  paper 
said  that  the  President  would  soon  publish 
a  statement   relating  to  the  question.   This 
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was  denied  at  Washington.  It  was  said 
there,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  in- 
formally told  his  friends  that  he  believed 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  did  not  permit 
such  exemption,  also  that  he  regarded  the 
exemption  as  in  effect  a  subsidy,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  subsidies. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
urged  to  refrain  from  making  his  attitude 
publicly  known,  or  from  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  matter,  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  because  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  would  tend  to  divide 
the  Democratic  party.  Senator  O'Gorman, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  to  which 
such  questions  are  submitted,  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  exemption,  and  a  majority 
of  the  committee  agree  with  him. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the 
Panama  Commission  has  awarded  to  a  Ger- 
man firm  a  contract  for  two  huge  floating 
cranes,  each  to  be  as  high  as  an  eighteen 
story  building,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
ship  repair  yards.  The  German  firm's  price, 
$837,000,  was  $600,000  less  than  the  price 
asked  by  a  competing  American  firm,  and 
the  latter  required  100  days  more  for  de- 
livery than  the  time  specified  by  the  for- 
eign builders. 

Railroad  Corruption  in  Colorado 

A  report  concerning  an  investigation 
made  in  Colorado  by  Commissioner  Harlan 
has  been  published  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  relates  to  passes 
granted  by  railroads,  and  the  inquiry,  the 
report  says,  "developed  violations  of  the 
law  on  an  extraordinary  scale."  In  one 
month  and  on  one  railroad  7000  trips  on 
free  passes  were  made.  Out  of  thirty-six 
passengers  on  a  train  on  a  certain  date, 
twenty-one  used  passes.  Says  the  report: 

"The  record  shows  that  not  only  shippers 
who  controlled  routing  of  traffic  in  any  ap- 
preciative quantity  were  favored  at  all 
times,  but  even  public  officials,  careless  alike 
of  duty,  morals  or  danger,  accepted  and 
even  demanded  these  favors  from  the  car- 
riers. Physicians  and  surgeons,  with  and 
without  salary,  had  annual*  passes.  Attor- 
neys with  a  nominal  relation  to  a  carrier 
had  free  transportation.  Employees  of  pri- 
vate car  lines  traveled  without  paying  for 
— even  their  wives  and  maids  had  passes. 
Judges,  State  officials;  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, county  and  municipal  officers, 
Mayors  and  aldermen,  all  joined  in  the  orgy 
of  petty  graft,  at  once  sacrificing  rightful 
revenue  of  the  carriers,  discriminating 
against  all  small  shippers  and  demoralizing 
public  officials,  including  the  Legislature 
and  the  bench." 


As  a  result  of  the  investigation  the  fol- 
lowing corporations  have  been  indicted: 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Company,  Colorado  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  United  States  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company,  Colorado  &  Southern  Rail- 
road Company,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road Company.  The  railroad  companies 
have  promised  to  obey  the  law  hereafter. 
Passes  have  not  been  issued  by  the  Burling- 
ton road  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Federal  court  judges  were  not  among  the 
offenders.  Altho  railway  witnesses  frankly 
said  that  passes  were  given  to  public  offi- 
cials for  "political  services,"  the  companies' 
original  purpose  was  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  shippers  and  to  gain  their  trade. 
The  report  says  that  passes  have  been  ef- 
fectively used  in  getting  and  controlling 
shipments. 

Huerta's  Government  in  Danger 

It  was  admitted  last  week  at  the  Mexi- 
can capital  that  the  Huerta  Government 
was  in  a  bad  way.  In  the  north  the  capture 
of  Naco,  on  the  Arizona  border,  left  the 
Federals  no  town  in  Sonora  except  Guay- 
mas,  and  the  rebel  attack  upon  the  small 
garrison  there  began  on  the  19th.  In  the 
northeast,  General  Aubert  was  almost  sur- 
rounded. Zapata,  in  the  south,  had  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  Governor  Carranza, 
the  northern  rebel  leader,  and  was  safely 
defying  Huerta.  There  was  a  fresh  and 
formidable  revolt  in  Guerrero,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Salgado. 

Huerta  sorely  needed  a  loan,  but  had 
failed  to  negotiate  one.  Exchange  and  the 
prices  of  supplies  were  rising.  The  House 
passed  a  bill  imposing  an  export  tax  on 
gold.  The  capital  press  was  pessimistic.  On 
the  other  hand,  Francisco  Gomez,  in  Ha- 
vana, and  Emilio  Gomez,  in  El  Paso,  were 
pointing  to  rebel  successes  and  predicting 
Huerta's  downfall.  Carranza  and  Obregon 
promised  to  march  southward  in  the  near 
future  with  20,000  men.  Emilio  had  refused 
Huerta's  invitation  to  visit  the  capital  in 
the  President's  special  car,  which  awaited 
him  near  the  boundary.  It  is  said  that  he 
remembered  the  fate  of  Gonzales  and  others. 
The  Madero  family,  it  was  announced,  had 
decided  to  assist  Carranza. 

Ojeda  made  a  brave  defense  at  Naco,  but 
at  last  was  overcome  by  superior  numbers. 
Half  of  his  300  men  were  killed.  At  the  end 
he  retreated  across  the  boundary  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  American  cavalry.  A  cap- 
tain and  fifteen  men  sought  to  cover  his 
flight.  All  were  killed.  The  final  and  suc- 
cessful   rebel    assault   was   made   by   Yaqui 
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Indians.  For  some  time  our  Government  has 
been  feeding  about  500  Federal  soldiers  who 
have  crossed  and  surrendered.  The  Ameri- 
can commander  asks  our  War  Department 
how  long  these  refugees  are  to  be  supported. 

In  Latin  America 

The  assassination  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
Cuban  city  of  Cienfuegos,  a  Conservative, 
has  been  followed  by  the  killing  of  Jose 
Fernandez,  a  prominent  Liberal,  who  was 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  his  party  for 
the  office  to  which  Mayor  Mendez  was 
elected.  Fernandez  was  shot  in  a  cafe  by 
one  Ordonez,  a  policeman  and  a  friend  of 
the  late  Mayor,  for  whose  death  he  held 
Fernandez  responsible.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
slayer  of  Mendez  was  hired  by  Fernandez 
and  other  Liberals  to  do  the  work.  There 
was  much  excitement  in  Cienfuegos,  where 
the  stores  were  closed  and  the  streets 
patrolled  by  rural  guards.  In  Havana  the 
Liberals  talked  of  starting  a  revolution  and 
demanded  the  resignation  of  General  Mon- 
teagudo,  commander  of  the  army,  assert- 
ing that  Liberals  had  suffered  by  reason  of 
his  hostility.  Ex-Speaker  Ferrara  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion concerning  the  death  of  Fernandez.  A 
prominent  officer  in  Oriente  said  he  knew 
that  Liberal  leaders  were  buying  arms  in 
the  United  States. 

With  the  aid  of  Governor  Asbert,  form- 
erly a  Liberal,  the  Conservatives  have  elect- 
ed the  Speaker  of  the  Cuban  House.  Great 
Britain  earnestly  protests  against  the  pro- 
posed concession  for  a  railroad  on  the  north 
coast,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  grant  would 
be  unjust  to  the  Cuban  Central,  a  British 
corporation.  Several  customs  employees 
have  been  arrested.  It  is  alleged  that  by  col- 
lusion with  Spanish  importers  they  have 
defrauded  the  Government  of  $500,000. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  Congress  has  elected 
Jose  Valdez  to  succeed  Archbishop  Nouel 
as  Provisional  President.  No  disturbance  is 
reported.  Within  a  year  there  must  be  a 
general  election. 

Secretary  Bryan  has  begun  a  study  of 
the  controversy  with  Colombia  about  the 
secession  of  Panama.  Colombia  declined  all 
propositions  made  by  the  Taft  Government 
and  insisted  upon  arbitration.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Hitchcock  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  State  Department  for 
all  the  correspondence,  and  especially  for 
the  official  letters  or  reports  concerning 
conferences  in  January  or  February  be- 
tween Minister  Dubois  and  representatives 
of  Colombia,  in  Bogota. 


England's  Insurgent  Women 

Mrs.  Flora  Drummond  ("General"  Drum- 
mond)  has  been  summoned  to  appear  in  the 
Bow  Street  Police  Court  of  London  on  a 
charge  -of  inciting  to  crime,  under  a  law 
that  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III. 

Militant  crimes  continue  to  fill  the  Brit- 
ish newspapers.  Thus  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  a  large  house  at  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea,  owned  by  Arthur  Philip  Du  Cros,  a 
Unionist  member  of  Parliament  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women, 
was  burned,  the  damage  being  estimated  at 
something  under  $50,000.  On  the  21st  a 
great  haystack  near  Corsham,  Wiltshire, 
was  fired.  Telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
are  cut  at  intervals,  embarrassing  the 
railway  service.  It  is  reported  that 
the  burning  of  the  London  Stand- 
ard's offices  was  planned,  the  newspaper 
being  opposed  to  militancy.  Someone  at- 
tempted to  blow  up  Smeaton  Tower  on  Ply- 
mouth Hoe  on  the  19th.  This  historic  tower 
formerly  stood  on  Eddystone  Reef,  but  was 
superseded  by  a  more  modern  lighthouse  in 
1882.  On  the  14th  an  attempt  to  blow  up 
a  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  frus- 
trated by  a  defect  in  the  bomb  used.  No 
positive  evidence  that  suffragets  were  in- 
volved in  this  essay  has  been  produced, 
however. 

The  English  Home  Secretary  has  ordered 
the  police  to  prevent  public  meetings  or- 
ganized by  the  suffragets  being  held  at 
Hyde  Park,  Wimbledon  Common  and  other 
public  spaces  in  London,  recent  meetings 
there  having  provoked  disorder  and  attacks 
upon  the  women  by  mobs  of  hoodlums.  The 
police  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
protecting  the  women  from  the  hostility  of 
the  crowds  attracted  by  these  demonstra- 
tions, but  the  women  continue  to  organize 
such  meetings,  which  no  doubt  win  them 
some  sympathy  from  a  part  of  the  public 
less  brutish  than  the  rowdies.  Indeed,  these 
last  have  in  some  instances  not  confined 
themselves  to  making  things  unpleasant  for 
the  active  suffragets — jeering  and  jostling 
women  unconnected  with  the  propaganda. 

Another  "International  Incident" 

A  party  of  five  or  six  German  tourists 
of  both  sexes  were  subjected  to  jibes  in  a 
music  hall  and  at  a  restaurant  in  Nancy, 
France,  near  the  frontier,  on  the  evening  of 
April  12,  and  followed  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion by  a  jeering  crowd.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  make  the  most  of  this 
unfortunate  incident  and  instructed  its  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  to  call  for  an  explana- 
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tion.  At  first  the  bad  taste  of  a  few  stu- 
dents, somewhat  excited  by  recent  events, 
including  the  landing  of  a  German  Zeppelin 
balloon  at  Luneville  after  cruising  for  many 
miles  along  the  boundary  line,  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  affair,  which  the  French 
press  has  minimized  as  a  "pot-house  dis- 
turbance." Later  reports  say  that  low-class 
loafers  were  the  manifestants.  In  the  ex- 
cited state  of  public  opinion,  however,  the 
incident  was  embroidered  by  gossips  and  by 
the  yellow  press,  and  debated  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag.  It  was  also  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  by  the  French  Ministry 
of  the  Interior. 

The  latter  took  prompt  action  in  punish- 
ing Prefect  Bonnet,  of  the  Department  of 
Meurthe  et  Moselle  (in  which  Nancy  is  situ- 
ated) and  two  other  officers  by  transferring 
them  to  obscure  posts,  and  in  dismissing  the 
two  policemen  at  the  Nancy  railway  station 
for  failing  to  prevent  persons  unknown 
from  knocking  off  the  hat  of  one  German 
tourist.  Action  has  been  taken  by  the 
French  Government  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  further  incidents  of  the  kind  on  the 
border  by  forbidding  the  theaters  to  pro- 
duce jingo  plays,  of  which  there  has  been 
a  considerable  crop  during  the  last  few 
months.  Cable  reports  say  that  the  disorder 
at  Nancy  is,  as  a  political  incident, 
"closed";  but  the  German  week-end  trippers 
mean  to  sue  for  the  damage  done  to  their 
wardrobes. 

A  Military  Scandal  in  Germany 

A  Socialist  member  of  the  Reichstag,  Dr. 
Liebnecht,  has  revealed  the  existence  of  cor- 
rupt relations  between  the  Krupp  Works  at 
Essen,  the  richest  industrial  organization 
in  Germany,  and  officials  of  the  Imperial 
War  Department.  The  Socialist  deputy  de- 
clares that  the  scandal  is  worse  than  that 
of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  or- 
ganized by  the  late  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
General  von  Heeringen,  Minister  of  War, 
assures  the  Reichstag  that  an  impartial  in- 
quiry is  in  progress.  He  regrets  the  fact 
that  the  Socialist  member  made  a  part  of 
the  truth  public  before  that  investigation 
had  been  concluded. 

The  Krupps,  who  manufacture  cannon 
and  armor  plate,  admit  that  their  Berlin 
representatives  have  maintained  "friendly 
relations"  with  their  former  "comrades"  of 
the  War  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
"business  information,"  and  that  presents 
have  been  bestowed  "on  certain  minor  offi- 
cials." The  Krupps  claim,  however,  to  have 
disapproved  of  this  policy,  and  to  have 
turned  over  the  facts  at  their  disposal  to 
the  highest  authorities. 


Dr.  Liebnecht  on  the  19th  exprest  appre- 
hension lest  the  Government's  investigation 
would  result  in  "hanging  the  petty  thieves 
and  letting  the  bigger  ones  go  free."  He 
asserted  that  the  Krupps  had  for .  years 
worked  by  means  of  bribery  and  the  pur- 
chase of  military  secrets.  He  denounced  this 
"graft"  as  treason.  He  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  in  1868  Friedrich  Krupp  had  not  been 
above  corresponding  with  Napoleon  III,  and 
soliciting  orders  from  Germany's  enemy 
across  the  Rhine.  And  he  stated  that  certain 
French  newspapers  had  been  provided  with 
"couy"  by  the  German  Munitionsfabrik — 
the  matter  being  calculated  to  excite  the 
war-fever  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 

The  Morgenpost  explains  how  army  and 
navy  societies  have  sprung  up  in  Germany 
to  preach  war  with  the  unconcealed  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  armor  plate  firms,  how 
files  of  pensioned  officials  steadily  peram- 
bulated thru  the  country  preaching  war, 
how  the  armor  firms  subsidized  German 
newspapers  to  conduct  crazy  campaigns  of 
hatred  against  France  and  England,  and 
how  these  same  firms  sold  weapons  to  the 
German  Government  at  higher  prices  than 
to  the  nations  their  press  were  paid  to 
abuse.  It  concludes: 

"The  armaments'  factories  pay  30  per 
cent  dividends,  but  the  German  taxpayer  is 
treacherously  sold." 

In  taking  upon  himself  the  defense  of 
the  Krupps  the  German  Minister  of  War 
has  assumed  a  responsibility  heavier  even 
than  that  which  he  already  bore.  His  forced 
resignation  would  surprise  no  one.  The 
scandal  is  far-reaching.  The  Socialist  jour- 
nal, Vorwarts,  exposed,  some  time  ago,  a 
secret  ring  among  private  naval  contractors 
for  preventing  free  competition,  and  for 
dividing  inflated  profits. 

The  Why  and  How  of  German  Taxation 

Germany's  project  to  increase  the 
strength  of  her  army  this  year  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  additional  $25,000,000, 
bringing  up  the  total  cost  of  the  military 
establishment  for  1913  up  to  a  half  billion 
dollars  is  now  said  to  have  been  forced  upon 
the  Kaiser  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  various 
German  states.  The  new  military  plans  did 
not  receive  the  Emperor's  approval  till  the 
middle  of  January,  and  he  gets  back  at  the 
rulers  of  the  states  which,  collectively,  con- 
stitute his  Empire  by  accepting  their  pro- 
posals on  conditions  that  they  forego  the 
constitutional  exemptions  from  taxation. 
The  fortunes  of  the  various  German  royal- 
ties, taken  in  conjunction  with  their  civil 
lists  of  $100,000  to  $500,000  each,  form  im- 
posing totals. 
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The  argument  of  the  rulers  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wiirtemburg,  Hesse,  Baden,  and 
the  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  states  of  the 
Empire,  is  said  to  have  been  that  the  Ger- 
man army  has  in  recent  years  been  neglect- 
ed in  favor  of  the  navy.  The  naval  expendi- 
tures have  risen  from  $30,000,000  in  1898 
to  over  $117,000,000  in  1913.  The  German 
princes  argue,  according  to  reports,  that 
in  case  a  naval  war  proved  unsuccessful  the 
territory  of  the  three  states  with  seacoasts 
would  not  be  seriously  endangered,  whereas 
a  defeat  on  land  would  place  the  weaker 
states  in  South  and  Central  Germany  at 
the  conqueror's  mercy. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  warns  the 
Reichstag  against  the  peril  of  Pan-Slavism, 
and  his  case  is  strengthened  by  fervid  dem- 
onstrations in  St.  Petersburg,  and  riots  in 
France,  to  say  nothing  of  little  Montene- 
gro's stubbornness.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  German  army  bill  will  pass, 
in  spite  of  the  financial  difficulties  which  it 
presents.  The  plan  to  spend  over  $50,000,000 
on  fortresses,  mainly  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, finds  special  favor. 

Socialist  criticism  of  the  bill  is  decidedly 
pointed.  An  additional  136,000  young  men 
will  now  be  withdrawn  from  productive 
labor  for  two  years.  And  with  a  popu- 
lation a  third  greater  than  France,  Ger- 
many has  a  national  wealth  estimated  to  be 
five  billions  less  than  France's.  How  the 
new  taxation  will  affect  the  individual  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
$6000  invested  at  4  per  cent.  With  an  in- 
come of  $20  per  month  he  must  pay  the 
Government  $30  annually.  And  the  new  bill, 
bearing  heavily  on  the  constituent  states, 
will  result  in  increased  local  taxation.  Al- 
ready there  are  German  municipalities 
where  the  inhabitants  are  taxed  10  per  cent 
of  their  incomes. 

Half  Belgium's  Workers  on  Strike 

Gradual  increases  during  the  first  week 
brought  the  total  number  of  workmen  in- 
volved in  the  Belgian  general  strike  close 
to  400,000 — half  the  male  workers — by 
April  20,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  the  demonstration  the  leaders 
claimed  that  nearly  half  a  million  men  were 
out.  The  strike  was  proclaimed  on  the 
14th  by  the  Socialist  Congress  to  enforce 
its  indirect  demand  for  the  substitution  of 
manhood  for  plural  suffrage,  the  immediate 
object  being  the  appointment  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary commission  to  study  electoral  re- 
forms. 

Six  days  resulted  in  a  loss  estimated  at 
$12,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which,  according 
to  Socialist  leaders,  was  borne  by  the  em- 
ployers. Industry  in  the  southern  provinces 


was  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  strike  be- 
came general  first  in*  the  districts  along  the 
Meuse,  the  coal,  iron  and  glass  workers 
about  Liege,  Charleroi  and  Mons  going  out 
in  large  numbers  early  in  the  week.  In  Ant- 
werp, Flanders  and  West  Flanders  the  So- 
cialists made  less  headway,  but  the  strike 
of  over  20,000  dockers  in  Antwerp  inter- 
fered seriously  with  shipping.  Brussels 
printers  struck,  but  without  embarrassing 
the  newspapers.  Many  British  and  French 
exhibitors  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Ghent  Exposition,  scheduled  to  open  April 
26,  and  its  success  was  threatened. 

No  important  violence  has  been  reported, 
tho  incidental  acts  of  sabotage  were  com- 
mitted here  and  there.  The  Socialists  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  order  as  complete- 
ly as  in  the  general  strike  of  1893,  when 
they  forced  the  Government  to  extend  the 
suffrage  to  all  adult  males,  tho  with  a  plural 
voting  provision.  In  one  case  strikers  were 
said  to  be  visiting  the  museums  under  the 
guidance  of  a  professor.  Liberal  capitalists 
subscribed  to  the  strike  fund,  and  the  So- 
cialists were  confident  of  their  ability  to 
hold  out  for  several  weeks. 

The  Cabinet  refused  to  consider  any  con- 
cession, and  after  stormy  attacks  by  the 
Left  on  M.  Woeste,  the  Clerical  leader,  and 
M.  de  Boqueville,  the  Premier,  the  Cham- 
ber adjourned  on  the  18th  to  the  22d,  when 
the  compromise  measures  of  Liberal  depu- 
ties were  to  be  discussed.  The  Government 
was  handicapped  in  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion by  the  fact  that  to  hold  intact  its  ma- 
jority for  military  reform  it  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  extreme  re- 
actionaries, unalterably  opposed  to  the  de- 
sired reforms.  The  Premier  exprest  himself 
as  willing  to  have  the  question  referred  to 
the  people  at  the  election  of  1914,  but  op- 
posed the  appointment  of  the  Parliamentary 
commission.  Compromise  was,  however, 
strongly  expected  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
when  the  strike  had  clearly  become  serious. 
The  strikers  are  confident  of  success. 

The  Greatest  Steamship 

The  "Vaterland,"  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line,  is  the  largest  vessel  afloat.  The 
ship  was  launched  at  Hamburg  on  April  3, 
and  was  named  by  Prince  Rupert  of  Ba- 
varia. She  will  be  placed  in  service  in  about 
a  year.  The  displacement  is  31,000  tons,  and 
will  be  50,000  when  the  ship  is  completed; 
length,  950  feet;  beam,  100  feet.  like  the 
"Imperator,"  the  latest  German  monster, 
she  has  a  double  hull.  She  will  carry 
eighty-four  lifeboats,  including  two  motor 
boats.  Her  speed  will,  it  is  planned,  be  22  *£ 
knots.  The  "Vaterland"  will  ply  between 
Hamburg  and  New  York,  carrying  4050 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  1200. 
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State  Life  Insurance 

Because  it  is  interesting,  valuable  and 
from  a  point  of  view  not  enjoyed  by  the 
editor  of  this  department,  we  print  the 
communication  following,  which  is  lately  at 
hand  from  Mr.  Harry  W.  Kimball,  field 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Savings  In- 
surance League,  an  organization  which 
founded  and  is  promoting  the  interests  of 
what  is  known  in  Massachusetts  as  "sav- 
ings bank  life  insurance."  Mr.  Kimball 
says: 

"I  have  read  with  interest  your  article 
in  the  last  number  of  The  Independent 
upon  'Insurance  rBy  the  State.'  One  of  the 
arguments  which  you  made  against  State 
insurance  was  that  it  fails  to  provide  for 
solicitors  and  you  give  as  evidence  that 
State  insurance  cannot  succeed  the  record 
of  the  Post  Office  life  insurance  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  recent  State  insurance  of 
Wisconsin. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  State  insurance 
cannot  compete  with  the  highly  organized 
system  of  soliciting  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  with  the  constant  personal  in- 
fluence of  their  agents  unless  some  substi- 
tute is  provided.  The  agent  is  everywhere 
present  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
State  insurance  can  succeed  in  the  face  of 
such  effective  competition  even  tho  it  may 
afford  some  advantages  over  the  insurance 
issued  by  the  ordinary  companies.  But  if 
the  insurance  agent  was  prohibited  by  law 
people  would  still  take  insurance,  especially 
if  in  some  simple  way  the  advantages  which 
State  insurance  affords  were  brought  to 
their  attention.  Under  such  conditions  any 
system  would  rapidly  grow. 

"Moreover,  if  the  State  should  provide 
a  force  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  men  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  educate  the  people 
of  the  State  to  the  advantages  of  State  in- 
surance I  am  confident  that  people  would 
apply  for  all  the  insurance  that  they  really 
needed  and  the  insurance  would  be  obtained 
at  very  small  expense. 

"For  example — in  Massachusetts  the  thou- 
sands of  competing  agents  would  be  elim- 
inated with  much  saving  to  the  people  of 
both  time  and  money. 

"Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  Life  In- 
surance, while  it  is  not  State  insurance,  yet 
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is  under  the  management  of  the  State,  is 
entirely  a  public  welfare  movement.  Its  de- 
velopment convinces  me  that  if  this  move- 
ment could  be  relieved  of  the  competition  of 
the  insurance  agent  and  of  the  constant 
misrepresentation  of  agents,  especially 
those  of  the  industrial  companies,  that  in 
comparatively  short  time  and  at  small  ex- 
pense the  people  of  Massachusetts  could  be 
educated  to  the  advantages  of  this  system 
so  that  all  the  insurance  they  really  needed 
would  be  taken  thru  the  insurance  depart- 
ments of  the  savings  banks. 

"It  is  true  that  any  system,  however 
good,  will  not  succeed  without  effort,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  intense  competition,  but 
if  the  State  were  given  a  free  field  and 
some  simple  plan  was  adopted  to  keep  the 
advantages  of  life  insurance  before  its  peo- 
ple State  insurance  would  succeed. 

"In  regard  to  your  second  objection — that 
State  insurance  could  not  be  separated 
from  politics,  I  see  no  reason  why  in  a 
State  like  Massachusetts  a  State  system 
of  life  insurance  could  not  be  as  effectively 
carried  on  as  is  the  civil  service  of  the 
State  or  as  is  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. We  are  gradually  eliminating  politics 
from  State  business  and  the  very  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  would 
be  interested  in  the  efficient  management 
of  any  State  insurance  plan  would  assure 
its  proper  administration." 

Mr.  Kimball  goes  close  to  admitting  the 
impracticability — and  if  impracticable,  the 
failure — of  any  nonagency  system  of  life 
insurance  which  must  compete  with  an  or- 
ganized  system  of  soliciting.  He  says  that 
State  insurance  cannot  compete  unless 
"some  substitute  is  provided,"  and  the  sub- 
stitute he  is  working  toward  is  monopoly. 
It  must  have  the  field  to  itself  or  perish. 
This  is  not  an  evidence  of  merit. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  State  can 
provide  just  as  good  a  system  of  life  in- 
surance as  can  a  private  corporation,  and 
that  it  can  do  it  at  a  lower  net  cost  if  the 
buyers  of  it  will  take  it  without  the  inter- 
vention of  middlemen.  But  exactly  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  private  cor- 
poration. If  the  latter  could  save  the  ex- 
pense of  agents'  services,  it  would  pay  that 
much  more  in  dividends  to  policyholders, 
and  thus  reduce  the  net  cost  of  the  service; 
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and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  differ- 
ence between  companies  today  is  one  of  net 
cost. 

The  advocates  of  State  insurance,  "over- 
the-counter"  insurance  and  of  every  other 
system  of  life  insurance  that  excludes  the 
solicitor,  are  contending  against  a  fact  in 
the  nature  of  man — a  serious  defect,  as  all 
admit,  but  a  stubborn,  unconquerable  fact. 
Few  men  will  voluntarily  have  their  deaths 
■  insured  against.  In  this,  even  the  strongest 
believers  in  the  necessity  for  life  insurance 
are  infirm — indecisive,  vacillating,  weak 
as  water.  They  perform  this  duty  under 
pressure  from  without.  If,  as  Mr.  Kimball 
seems  to  desire,  the  State  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  life  insurance  business,  and  no 
agents  to  persuade  citizens  personally  to 
write  their  names  on  the  dotted  lines,  State 
life  insurance  would  yet  be  and  always  re- 
main a  trifling  affair. 

The  Mutual  Life's  Great  Dividend 

During  recent  years  the  results  achieved 
by  the  management  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  as  reflect- 
ed by  the  figures  to  be  found  in  its  suc- 
cessive financial  statements  during  that 
period,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  life 
insurance  economists  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly are  they  a  subject  of  interest  and 
study  to  that  company's  leading  competi- 
tors. 

It  is  plainly  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
record  that  the  Mutual  Life  is  not  making 
what  is  understood  in  that  line  of  work  as 
an  aggressive  campaign  for  new  business; 
and  that  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  using 
every  means  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  strict  economy  to  make  substan- 
tial gains  both  in  membership  and  insur- 
ance in  force  every  year.  The  figures  prove 
that  the  company  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  steering  this  middle  course,  winning  the 
reasonable  fruits  of  enterprise  at  a  low 
average  cost  to  its  members. 

These  facts  are  demonstrated  in  the 
figures  representing  the  gain  made  during 
a  year  in  the  amount  of  outstanding  insur- 
ance taken  in  connection  with  the  savings 
made  in  premiums  during  the  same  year, 
which  are  payable  as  dividends  to  policy- 
holders in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
twelve  months.  As  an  illustration,  we  find 
that  the  Mutual  increased  its  volume  of 
outstanding  insurance  in  1912  by  $45,913,- 
401,  and  that  it  will  distribute  this  year  in 
dividends  $17,368,047,  which  equals  33  per 
cent  of  the  total  premiums  received  by  it 
in  1912.  Calculated  on  a  billion  and  a  half 
of  insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  1911, 
a  gain  of  forty-six  millions  indicates  nat- 


ural, unforced  and  inexpensive  methods  in 
securing  new  business.  A  contemporary 
system  of  conservation  so  efficient  as  to 
produce  a  return  to  policyholders  of  one- 
third  of  their  premiums — the  heaviest  life 
insurance  dividend  in  this  country  by  any 
company  in  a  generation — rivets  attention. 
These  two  achievements  require  underwrit- 
ing and  financial  skill  plus  conscience  of  a 
high  order  in  a  management,  and,  there- 
fore, such  results  must  necessarily  become 
.the  study  of  competitors. 

All  the  company's  figures  representative 
of  last  year's  operations  indicate  progress 
yoked  with  conservatism.  Its  total  premium 
income  was  $56,747,032,  a  gain  of  $1,704,- 
033;  the  total  income  was  $86,446,514,  a 
gain  of  $1,532,662.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  assets  were  $599,125,046,  a  gain  of 
$11,994,783,  with  a  surplus  of  $88,031,411. 

During  1912,  policyholders  received  $60,- 
965,489,  and  in  addition  the  company  ac- 
cumulated for  their  account  $12,072,527,  a 
total  of  $73,036,016.  The  total  funds  re- 
ceived from  policyholders  in  that  period 
was  $57,263,659,  making  the  excess  paid 
and  accumulated  by  the  company  $15,774,- 
357.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  interest- 
ing to  consider  the  Mutual's  record  since 
organization  to  date — seventy  years.  The 
sum  of  all  its  receipts  from  policyholders 
during  that  period  is  $1,471,459,911.  It  has 
paid  them  $1,066,486,155,  and  it  now  holds 
invested  for  their  security  and  benefit 
$596,872,780,  the  total  of  the  two  being 
$1,663,358,935,  an  excess  to  and  for  mem- 
bers of  $191,899,024. 

To  the  average  man,  the  maintenance  of 
insurance  on  his  life  is  a  burden — one,  as 
a  rule,  that  is  cheerfully  and  lovingly 
borne,  and  these  great  dividends  will  be  a 
mighty  help  to  the  policyholders  who  will 
get  them  when  premium-payment  day  comes 
for  them  this  year. 

Automobile  Insurance 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  amend- 
ed the  charter  of  the  Manufacturers  F.  & 
M.  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  lately 
acquired  by  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  president 
of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
his  associates,  by  changing  the  name  to  the 
Automobile  Insurance  Company,  authoriz- 
ing a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  and  em- 
powering it  to  furnish  complete  coverage  on 
automobiles.  The  company  will  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  Aetna  Life  and  the 
Aetna  Accident  and  Liability.  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley,  Samuel  G.  Dunham,  Morgan  B. 
Brainard,  J.  Sofield  Rowe  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Aetna  companies  are  the 
incorporators. 


National  Currency  Reform 

For  several  hours,  on  the  15th,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  new  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  discussed  the 
question  whether  a  currency  bill  could  be 
passed  at  the  present  session.  The  prevail- 
ing belief  was  that  nothing  would  be  done 
before  adjournment.  A  day  or  two  later,  the 
committee's  chairman,  Mr.  Owen,  of  Okla- 
homa, had  a  conference  with  President  Wil- 
son, who  thinks,  it  is  understood,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  and  can  be  done.  After 
that  conference,  the  Senator  said  a  cur- 
rency bill  would  be  prepared  and  intro- 
duced, in  the  House  by  Mr.  Glass,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  himself.  It  appears  that  the 
President,  Secretary  McAdoo,  Senator  Owen 
and  Mr.  Glass  are  substantially  in  accord 
as  to  the  leading  provisions  of  the  proposed 
bill,  altho  there  will  be  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  in  May,  with  especial 
reference  to  certain  details  concerning 
which  there  is  not  complete  agreement. 

The  House,  after  it  sends  the  tariff  bill 
to  the  Senate,  will  be  comparatively  idle 
for  some  time,  unless  it  takes  up  the  cur- 
rency problem.  If  it  should  pass  a  currency 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  Senate,  there  would 
surely  be  a  long  debate  in  that  body,  and 
final  enactment  might  not  be  reached.  In 
that  case,  the  bill  would  go  over  to  the  regu- 
lar session,  commended  by  its  passage  in  the 
House  and  by  its  approval  in  the  Senate's 
committee. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  proposed  bill 
will  provide  for  twelve  or  fifteen  districts, 
each  of  which  shall  have  a  reserve  associa- 
tion, while  over  all  of  them  is  to  be  a  super- 
vising board  of  control.  But  no  provision 
is  made  for  a  central  reserve  association. 
In  this  board  of  control  the  districts  and 
the  Federal  Government  are  to  be  repre- 
sented. The  Democrats  are  bound  by  their 
platform  to  avoid  some  of  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Monetary  Commission's  plan. 
There  is  danger  that  partisan  hostility  to 
that  plan  will  cause  rejection  of  parts  of  it 
which  should  be  used. 

While  the  attention  of  Congress  should 
not  at  present  be  diverted  from  the  tariff 
by  a  comprehensive  currency  reform  bill, 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  in  the  House 
should  be  followed,  we  think,  by  considera- 
tion of  a   currency  bill.   The  beginning  of 
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the  currency  debate  should  not  be  deferred 
until  January  or  February  next.  The  whole 
subject  should  be  taken  up,  in  a  bill  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  two  committees,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Be- 
fore that  is  done,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  attempting  to  enact  some  of  the 
legislative  projects  suggested  by  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  and  afterward  adopted  by  the 
Pujo  Committee.  We  notice  that  a  member 
of  that  committee  introduced,  last  week,  a 
bill  to  compel  incorporation  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  by  withholding  from 
the  Exchange  (if  not  incorporated)  the  use 
of  the  mails  and  telegraph  lines.  Such 
propositions  should  be  laid  aside. 

Corporation  Income  Taxes 

Returns  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  indicate  that  the  net  earn- 
ings in  1912  of  the  corporations  subject  to 
the  Federal  tax  on  net  incomes  was  about 
$3,465,000,000.  The  total  in  1911  was 
$3,213,707,247.  There  is  shown,  therefore, 
an  increase  of  about  $250,000,000,  and  this 
is  evidence  of  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity. 
The  Commissioner's  estimate  is  that  the 
increase  of  net  earnings  was  7%  per  cent. 

Tax  receipts  for  1911  were  about  $28,- 
500,000.  This  year  the  Government  will  col- 
lect from  $32,000,000  to  $33,000,000,  includ- 
ing nearly  $2,000,000  of  back  taxes  which 
investigation  has  shown  to  be  due.  Some- 
thing less  than  $1,000,000  of  back  taxes  was 
included  in  the  payments  for  1911. 

Financial  Notes 

The  United  States  supplies  14  per  cent 
of  the  imports  of  foreign  countries,  and 
takes  9  per  cent  of  their  exports. 

It  is  said  at  Albany  that  the  state  will 
receive  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000 
in  inheritance  taxes  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  J.  Pierporit  Morgan. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  has  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply promptly,  at  terminal  points,  to  travel- 
ers on  its  lines  and  to  friends  awaiting  ar- 
rivals, information  as  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  all  train  delays.  Notices  on  bul- 
letin boards  will  direct  inquirers  to  places 
where  the  information  can  be  obtained. 
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Secretary  Bryan's  Visit  to  Sacra- 
mento 


As  we  go  to  press,  Secretary  Bryan  is 
laboring  with  the  governor  and  legisla- 
tors of  California,  urging  and  begging 
them  not  to  enact  discriminating  legis- 
lation against  the  Japanese.  To  be  sure, 
the  proposed  law  denying  the  right  to 
hold  land  to  those  not  eligible  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  applies 
equally  to  Chinese,  but  our  legislators 
are  not  concerned  at  present  about  the 
Chinese;  they  have  no  strong  navy,  no 
formidable  war  record.  So  they  can  be 
disregarded ;  not  the  Japanese  who  know 
their  strength  and  have  as  much  pride, 
or  national  vanity,  as  we  have. 

Secretary  Bryan  has  a  hard  task  be- 
fore him,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
he  can  succeed.  He  has  the  better  side 
and  the  poorer  case.  As  a  matter  of  in- 
ternational courtesy  or  morals,  he  is  all 
right,  but  the  laws  and  the  precedents 
are  against  him.  Governor  Johnson  has 
made  this  perfectly  clear  in  his  explana- 
tion and  defense  of  California's  rights. 
It  is  a  matter  of  discrimination,  and 
Congress  first  made  the  discrimination 
against  Chinese  and  Japanese  when  it 
enacted  the  law  denying  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  yellow  people,  while  grant- 
ing it  to  white  people  and  Africans. 
California  is  simply  proposing  to  make 
the  same  discrimination  which  the  na- 
tion makes.  To  deny  Mongolians  the 
right  to  own  land,  as  California  proposes, 
is  a  much  less  offence  than  to  deny  them 
the  right  of  citizenship,  as  the  United 
States  has  done.  This  Tu  quoque  argu- 
ment Mr.  Bryan  cannot  meet.  "You  have 
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done    the    same    and   worse,"    Governor 

Johnson  can  say,  and  has  said: 

"The  nation  has  solemnly  decided  that 
certain  races,  among  them  the  Japanese, 
are  not  eligible  to  citizenship.  The  line  has 
been  drawn,  not  by  California,  but  by  the 
United  States.  Discrimination,  if  it  ever 
occurred,  came  and  went  when  the  nation 
declared  who  were  and  who  were  not  eligi- 
ble to  citizenship.  If  California  follows  the 
line  marked  out  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  United  States  and  not  California  should 
be  accused  of  discrimination." 

There  is  no  answer  to  that.  And  when 
Mr.  Bryan  is  shown  the  text  of  the  laws 
of  the  States  of  Washington  and  Ari- 
zona, which  equally  forbid  those  inelig- 
ible to  citizenship  to  own  land,  and  no 
complaint  made,  he  can  do  nothing  but 
tell  the  legislators  that  they  had  better 
not,  that  it  would  be  imprudent,  that  it 
would  be  discourteous,  to  do  what  the 
nation  he  represents  has  done,  that  it  is 
a  bad  example;  and  California  may 
stand  on  her  dignity  and  constitutional 
rights,  and  run  the  risk. 

And  a  very  bad  example  it  is  which  our 
country  has  set.  We  were  not  so  much 
disturbed  in  those  days  about  Japanese 
sensitiveness  as  we  are  now.  We  remem- 
ber the  powerful  and  solemn  protest 
which  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  against  that  law,  but  the  Senate 
would  not  listen.  It  is  a  bad  harvest  that 
comes  from  the  sowing  of  the  wind.  We 
wish  that  when  Secretary  Bryan  returns 
from  Sacramento  he  would  secure  the 
introduction  into  Congress  of  a  law  re- 
pealing the  act  which  forbids  citizenship 
to  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  might  not 
pass,  but  its  discussion  would  be  educa- 
tive. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  California  may 
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do,  it  is  well  that  the  President  has  sent 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  California.  It 
tells  Japan  that  the  nation  is  friendly, 
and  that  the  hostility  is  local.  At  least  it 
will  soothe  Japanese  resentment. 

Armament  Scandals 

In  his  presidential  address  delivered 
at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference 
in  1910,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  said: 
"I  am  one  of  those  who  look  for  the 
simplest  motives  in  explanation  of  action 
or  of  conduct.  My  impression  is  that 
somebody  makes  something  by  reason  of 
the  huge  expenditures  in  preparation  for 
war." 

Said  an  Austrian  Socialist  to  an  Eng- 
lish apostle  of  peace,  as  reported  in  the 
Lcndon  Times:  "Insert  a  peace-promot- 
ing industry  as  profitable  as  the  industry 
of  preparation  for  war,  and  your  peace 
propaganda  will  conquer  the  world." 

Not  long  ago  the  Investors'  Review 
scrutinized  the  lists  of  shareholders  of 
three  of  England's  principal  armament 
companies.  The  following  table  resulted: 

Arm- 

Vickers  strong, 

Sons        John        Whit- 

and       Brown       worth 

Maxim.     &  Co.         &  Co. 

Duke     2  1 

Marquis    2 

Earl,  baron,  wife,  son  or 

daughter  of 50         10         60 

Baronet     15  2  15 

Knight    5  5         20 

M.    P ...3  2  8 

J.  P ...   1  9  3 

K.   C 5 

Military    or    Naval    Offi- 
cers      21  2         20 

Naval   Architect   or   Gov- 
ernment   Contractor    .  .    2 

Financier    3  1 

Journalist  (including 

newspaper   proprietor.  .16  3  8 

From  a  private  letter  to  the  editor  of 
The  Independent  by  one  of  the  best 
known  admiralty  lawyers  in  New  York 
we  make  the  following  quotation: 

"All  I  know  about  the  Argentine  Dread- 
noughts is  that  while  the  matter  was  being 
discussed  in  Buenos  Ayres,  some  interested 
persons  in  Argentina  offered  to  go  up  to 
Rio  and  stir  up  the  papers  with  warlike 
talk  so  as  to  force  the  Government  to  let 
the  contracts." 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
April  13,  1911,  the  late  David  J.  Foster, 


chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  there  is 
a  criminal  conspiracy  on  foot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  on  a  war  between  the 
(Jnited  States  and  Japan.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to 
carry  on  this  propaganda.  ...  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  constant  agitation  for  a 
war  between  the  two  nations  is  nothing 
but  a  subterfuge  employed  by  those  people 
who  are  determined  that  this  Government 
shall  build  not  less  than  two  battleships  a 
year." 

And  now  comes  Dr.  Liebnecht,  the 
leader  of  the  German  Socialist  party, 
charging  the  Krupps — the  richest  indus- 
trial organization  in  the  Fatherland — 
with  being  in  a  corrupt  alliance  with  offi- 
cials in  the  War  Department,  and  the 
Munitionfabrik  with  providing  certain 
French  papers  with  "copy"  calculated  to 
excite  war  fever  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier. 

Tho  Mr.  Carnegie  says  it  is  inherently 
improbable  that  such  great  concerns 
would  commit  the  incredible  folly  of  thus 
laying  themselves  open  to  future  black- 
mail, the  scandal  has  shaken  Germany 
from  center  to  circumference. 

Unless  Herr  Liebnecht's  charges  are 
disproven,  the  pacifists  all  over  the 
world  will  have  been  furnished  with  am- 
munition of  incalculable  benefit  to  their 
cause  when  future  military  appropria- 
tion bills  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
various  national  parliaments. 

Von  Moltke  said  in  the  Reichstag 
years  ago: 

"War  is  the  father  of  other  wars." 


Mr.  Morgan's  Confession  of  Faith 

We  note  two  interesting  views  of  the 
opening  clause  in  Mr.  Morgan's  will 
which  has  been  much  commented  on  by 
journals  American  and  foreign.  What 
Mr.  Morgan  said  was  this: 

I  commit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my 
Saviour,  in  full  confidence  that,  having  re- 
deemed it  and  washed  it  in  His  most  pre- 
cious blood,  He  will  present  it  faultless  be- 
fore the  throne  of  my  Heavenly  Father; 
and  I  entreat  my  children  to  maintain  and 
defend,  at  all  hazard  and  at  any  cost  of 
personal  sacrifice,  the  blessed  doctrine  of 
the  complete  atonement  for  sin  thru  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  offered,  and 
thru  that  alone. 
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Harper's  Weekly,  not  a  particularly 
religious  journal,  thus  comments: 

That  was  the  most  interesting  clause  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  will,  and,  more  than  that,  it 
was  the  most  valuable  legacy  he  bequeathed 
to  the  generation  of  men  that  is  to  follow 
him.  It  contains  the  pith  of  the  Christian 
faith.  .  .  .  These  words  are  comprehensive 
and  exact.  They  declare  the  basis  of  the 
testator's  whole  character — the  basis,  more- 
over, of  all  the  best  and  noblest  and  most 
useful  characters  that  have  developed  in 
this  world  in  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

To  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Morgan's  kind 
and  size  and  prestige  declare  humbly  and 
in  such  convincing  words  his  profound  con- 
fidence in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived, 
was  a  crowning  service  of  inestimable  value 
to  mankind. 

But    America    thinks    differently.    It 

says : 

Many  are  enthusiastic  over  the  opening 
clause  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan's  will.  The 
newspapers  tell  us  that  it  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  pure  Christianity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  an  example  of  pure  Lutheran- 
ism,  a  laying  hold  by  faith  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  without  a  word  to  even  hint  at 
any  sorrow  for  sin;  and  the  newspapers 
ought  to  know  that  there  are  three  or  four 
hundred  million  Christians  who  do  not  take 
pure  Lutheranism  as  synonymous  with  pure 
Christianity.  We  should  be  sorry  to  die 
resting  our  chances  of  salvation  on  such  a 
profession;  and  we  hope  that  in  his  last 
moments  Mr.  Morgan,  corresponding  to 
the  grace  undoubtedly  offered  to  him,  sup- 
plemented his  profession  of  belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  with  an  act  of  perfect 
supernatural  contrition. 

But  is  there  not  more  than  "a  word 
to  even  hint  at  any  sorrow  for  sin"  in 
the  words  ''washed  it  in  His  most  pre- 
cious blood/'  and  in  "the  blessed  doc- 
trine of  the  complete  atonement  for  sin 
thru  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"?  That 
atonement  was  not  for  sin  unrepented 
of. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  Lutheranism, 
and  it  is  one  statement  of  Christianity, 
just  as  "perfect  supernatural  contrition" 
is  another  statement,  and  "Be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of 
sins"  is  another,  and  "The  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God"  is  another,  and  "Love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  is  yet  another.  It 
can  be  exprest  in  many  ways,  more  or 
less  perfect.  That  of  Mr.  Morgan  was 
good  for  him,  and  America's  way  is  not 
at  all  bad.  Let  the  theologians  discuss 
the  philosophy  of  it,  and  let  the  rest  of 
us   be   good,   safe,   commonplace   Chris- 


tians such  as  are  described  in  the  faith- 
and-works  teaching  of  the  Epistle  of 
James. 

Ambassador  Bryce 

There  is  no  Englishman  whom  we  love 
more  or  could  be  more  sorry  to  lose  from 
our  shores  than  Ambassador  Bryce.  We 
are  ready  to  believe  that  we  are  a  decent 
country  and  a  decent  people  because 
James  Bryce  says  so.  If  he  loves  us  and 
thinks  enough  of  us  to  give  prolonged 
study  to  our  Constitution,  our  laws  and 
our  customs,  written  and  unwritten,  we 
are  encouraged  to  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing disappointed  cynics  and  critics,  that 
a>c;  a  people  we  are  not  quite  unlovely. 

Mr.  Bryce  had  previously  made  his 
official  farewell  to  the  President  after 
six  years'  residence  with  us  as  Ambas- 
sador, and  on  last  Friday  he  bade  fare- 
well to  our  people  in  a  dinner  given  to 
him  in  this  city  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  presided,  and  our  next  Ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  was  also 
present,  and  both  were  speakers;  but  it 
was  Mr.  Bryce  whom  the  distinguished 
company  were  glad  to  hear.  What  he  had 
to  say  of  the  United  States  was  helpful 
and  hopeful.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
he  understands  our  institutions  better 
than  almost  any  American,  and  that  he 
has  studied  them  from  a  detached  and 
impartial  view.  He  has  every  hope  for 
our  future  because  we  possess  more  than 
does  any  other  country  a  large  independ- 
ent and  comfortable  class  of  citizens, 
owning  their  own  homes,  who  stand  be- 
tween organized  capital  and  organized 
labor,  an  element  which  "gives  a  nation 
strength  and  stability,  and  it  is  an  ele- 
ment larger  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world."  Another  reason  for  assured  hope 
is  that  the  standard  of  civic  duty  among 
our  citizens  is  steadily  rising ;  that  there 
is  a  more  settled  purpose  to  root  out 
abuses  and  improve  the  lot  of  those 
v/ho  need  help. 

We  are  glad  he  can  thus  testify,  and 
we  believe  it  is  true  that  we  see  more 
evils  because  we  wish  to  see  and  remove 
them.  Mr.  Bryce's  presence  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  this  country  and  we  great- 
ly regret  to  have  him  leave  us. 
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6 '  Wishy  Washington" 

Thus  is  our  capital  renamed  by  The 
Pall-Mail  Gazette,  owned  by  one  who  left 
his  country  not  for  his  country's  hurt, 
because  our  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
offer  wine  at  diplomatic  dinners. 

But  why  make  a  fuss  about  it?  Is  it 
such  a  serious  affront  not  to  have  wine 
at  dinner?  President  Wilson  did  not 
think  so.  When  invited  to  the  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Bryan  told  the  President  that  he  and 
his  wife  did  not  believe  in  having  alco- 
holic drinks  on  their  table,  and  he  asked 
if  his  declining  to  give  wine  to  diplomats 
would  offend  his  chief;  and  Mr.  Wilson 
told  him  to  do  as  he  thought  right.  Most 
of  our  American  people  who  can  afford  it 
do  not  have  wine  on  their  tables,  except 
as  a  special  courtesy  to  some  guest,  and 
at  big  dinners  wine  is  supplied  mainly 
as  a  show  of  prodigal  expense. 

In  nearly  half  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  forbidden  by  law.  Congress  has 
lately  past  an  act  forbidding  liquors  to 
be  carried  over  "dry"  state  lines.  The 
extent  of  "dry"  territory  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Congress  may  at  any  time  en- 
act a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
who  knows?  The  United  States,  which 
has  taken  the  lead  in  so  many  things, 
may  yet  be  the  first  nation  to  put  on  al- 
cohol as  a  beverage  the  ban  which  the 
new  republic  of  China  has  put  on  opium. 
Let  those  who  would  force  opium  on 
China  be  the  ones  to  complain  and  sneer 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  uses  his 
liberty  in  giving  a  dinner  without  wine. 
This  is  no  precedent  of  his;  Mrs.  Hayes 
did  the  same  in  the  White  House  when 
her  husband  was  President. 

Creative  Achievement 

If  there  is  any  "moral"  that  has  not 
been  drawn  from  Mr.  Morgan's  life  and 
will,  we  can't  at  this  moment  think  what 
ir  is.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
paying  our  respects  to  one  "moral"  that 
happens  to  interest  us. 

Was  Mr.  Morgan's  tremendous  ab- 
sorption in  business,  his  tireless  activity, 
"caused,"  or  if  any  one  prefers  the  word, 
"induced"  by  the  institution  of  private 
property  ? 


Philosophers  of  the  William  Hurrell 
Mallock  variety  have  demonstrated  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  Achievement, 
with  a  big  "A,"  is  a  product  of  activities 
which  superior  men  put  forth  for  pri- 
vate gain.  Cut  off  the  magic  lure  of 
profit,  leave  nothing  to  work  for  but  the 
general  welfare  and  "the  joy  of  the 
working,"  and  nobody,  they  say,  will  ex- 
ert himself  to  do  anything  worth  while. 
Civilization  and  the  sale  of  Mallock 
literature  will  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

We  have  never  been  fully  persuaded 
by.  the  Mallockites.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause we  have  always  had  a  certain  fond- 
ness for  that  other  school  of  philosophy 
which  was  represented  by  the  darky 
skeptic  who  was  told  by  the  preacher 
that  his  impertinent  questions  would  de- 
stroy all  the  theology  in  the  universe. 
We  can't  help  wondering  how  the  Mal- 
lockites know  that  if  Mr.  Morgan  had 
lived  in  a  world  that  wouldn't  let  him 
accumulate  $125,000,000  for  himself  and 
his  family,  he  would  have  been  an  idler, 
or  a  "hobo,"  or  a  government  clerk,  or 
possibly,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt,  a  $1500  curate. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  Mallockites 
dc  not  really  know  this  at  all.  They  offer 
no  a  posteriori  evidence.  They  put  for- 
ward an  a  priori  line  of  proof  which 
starts  from  a  psychology  that,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  was  long  ago  thrown 
overboard  by  the  psychologists.  Mr.  Mal- 
lock and  all  his  fellow  economists  of  the 
capitalized-individualism  school  naively 
accept  the  psychology  which  explains 
human  behavior  as  determined  by  a  con- 
scious calculation  of  gain  and  loss.  That 
psychology  had  a  fairly  respectable  fol- 
lowing in  the  pre-evolutionary  days  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  elder  Mill.  We 
shouldn't  know  where  to  look  for  repre- 
sentatives of  it  now  outside  of  the 
coterie  of  the  capitalized-individualism 
economists. 

Intellectual  processes,  including  calcu- 
lations of  gain  and  loss,  are  nowadays 
explained  as  by-products  of  motor  activ- 
ity, which  they  react  upon  and  partly — 
but  only  partly — control.  Will,  instinct, 
habit,  are  not  only  the  elementary  facts 
of  mind ;  they  still  play  a  far  larger  part 
in  life  than  conscious  calculation  does. 
We  act  because  we  must  act,  because  we 
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can't  help  acting.  We  do  things  because 
of  resistless  impulse  or  tendency  to  do 
them,  not  chiefly  because  we  hold  before 
our  minds  a  conscious  image  of  rewards 
to  be  attained. 

If  this  is  true  of  ordinary  mortals,  it 
is  yet  more  true  of  great  men.  Men  like 
Julius  Caesar,  William  of  Normandy, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  could  no 
more  help  doing  big  and  unusual  things 
than  they  could  help  breathing.  If  the 
society  into  which  they  were  born  had 
been  so  constituted  that  the  military 
men  could  have  done  big  things  only  in 
the  realm  of  peace,  they  would  have  done 
big  things  in  that  realm.  If  the  construc- 
tive statesman  could  have  done  big 
things  only  in  the  realm  of  business  and 
education,  he  would  have  done  big  things 
in  those  realms.  If  the  financier  could 
have  done  big  things  only  in  the  world 
of  morals  and  religion,  in  that  world  he 
would  have  been  a  leader. 

We  won't  be  dogmatic.  We  won't  say 
offhand  that  the  Mallockites  are  wrong 
and  the  psychologists  right.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  such  is  the  truth.  We 
think  it  extremely  probable  that  if  Mr. 
John  Pierpont  Morgan  had  been  born  in 
a  socialistic  age  and  as  a  citizen  of  a 
socialistic  community,  he  would  have 
been  remembered  as  an  indefatigable 
worker,  distinguished  for  sound  judg- 
ment and  splendid  achievement  in  pro- 
moting the  general  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Peace  Plan 

Last  week  Mr.  Bryan  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at 
Washington  for  transmission  to  their 
governments  the  initial  plan  of  the  new 
Administration  for  world  peace.  He  pro- 
poses that  treaties  be  negotiated  with  all 
nations  whereby  commissions  of  inquiry 
shall  be  established  to  investigate  those 
disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomacy,  and  to  make  a  report  of  their 
findings.  Not  until  a  stated  period  after 
the  reports  have  been  published  shall  the 
nations  be  free  to  act  independently. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  moreover  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  agree  to  cease 
adding  to  its  armament  while  the  com- 
mission is  engaged  in  its  labors. 


This  idea  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
is  not  a  new  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
he  introduced  a  resolution  for  such  a 
commission,  and  in  The  Independent 
of  August  30,  of  that  year,  he  defended 
it  at  length: 

It  solves  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
regard  to  war  and  peace,  because  it  han- 
dles those  questions  which  thus  far  have 
defied  arbitration — questions  supposed  to 
affect  the  vital  interest  or  the  honor  of  the 
Powers  concerned,  and  which  they  are  un- 
willing, therefor,  to  remove  from  the  arena 
of  violent  settlement  to  the  precincts  of 
any  court.  ...  If  an  investigation  into  the 
facts  of  every  case  can  be  had,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  chances 
are  100  to  1  that  you  can  find  a  settlement 
of  both  the  question  of  fact  and  the  ques- 
tion of  honor  without  resorting  to  war.  For 
with  nations,  as  with  individuals  disputed 
questions  of  fact  cause  most  of  the  contro- 
versies. Clearly  bring  out  the  actual  facts 
and  the  controversy  disappears,  as  a  rule. 

The  two  Hague  Conferences  provided 
suggestions  and  rules  for  avoiding  war 
under  four  main  heads.  These  were: 

1.  Good  Offices  and  Mediation. 

2.  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

3.  Voluntary  and  Obligatory  Arbitration. 

4.  International  Courts. 

The  commission  of  inquiry,  as  perfect- 
ed by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  and 
now  on  the  international  statute  book,  is 
purely  voluntary  in  character.  In  Arti- 
cle 9  its  powers  are  defined  as  follows 
(we  quote  in  full — italics  ours)  : 

"In  disputes  of  an  international  nature 
involving  neither  honor  nor  vital  interests, 
and  arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
points  of  fact,  the  contracting  powers  deem 
it  expedient  and  desirable  that  the  parties 
who  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment by  means  of  diplomacy  should  as  far 
as  circumstances  allow  institute  an  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry  to  facilitate 
a  solution  of  these  disputes  by  elucidating 
the  facts  by  means  of  an  impartial  and 
conscientious  investigation." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bryan 
proposes  a  commission  of  inquiry  which  is 
obligatory  and  all  comprehensive  in  char- 
acter and  is  therefore  far  in  advance  of 
that  already  in  existence,  created  at  The 
Hague,  tho  the  latter  has  already  been 
brought  into  use  in  one  notable  instance, 
perhaps  averting  a  war — we  refer  to  the 
North  Sea  or  Dogger  Bank  affair  be- 
tween England  and  Russia.  Mr.  Bryan's 
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proposal  would  absolutely  insure  that  the 
commission  of  inquiry  should  act,  even 
if  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  were 
opposed.  His  plan,  therefore,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  cordially  received  by  all 
enlightened  nations. 

Mr.  Bryan's  proposition,  however,  for 
the  cessation  of  armament  .  building 
pending  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  raises  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. Such  a  proposal  might  be  agree- 
able to  a  nation  if  consideration  were 
given  only  to  the  threatened  adversary, 
but  many  of  the  nations  are  conducting  a 
military  program  to  meet  exigencies  that 
may  grow  out  of  controversies  with  more 
than  one  nation.  In  other  words,  dis- 
armament is  not  a  question  that  two 
nations  can  settle  independently,  but  a 
world  problem  involving  all. 

Mr.  Bryan's  proposal,  however,  is  the 
first  official  intimation,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  ever  made  by  an  American  Gov- 
ernment that  it  is  ready  to  take  steps 
toward  the  limitation  of  armaments.  As 
such  it  assumes  a  remarkable  signifi- 
cance. 

In  our  issue  of  April  3  we  asked  our 
State  Department  to  join  with  Winston 
Churchill  in  his  offer  to  the  world  that 
England  would  cease  building  battle- 
ships for  a  year  if  the  other  nations 
would  do  the  same.  Mr.  Bryan's  proposal 
shows  that  our  Government  is  now  will- 
ing to  take  up  this  problem  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Bryan,  therefore,  has  made  a 
notable  beginning  to  hasten  that  longed- 
for  day  when,  as  Victor  Hugo  prophe- 
sied, the  only  battlefield  will  be  the  mar- 
ket opening  to  commerce  and  the  mind 
to  new  ideas.  Let  him  hold  to  the  faith. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

A  Desirable  Postal  Facility 

Among  the  new  measures  which  in  the 
near  future  will  be  brought  before  the 
Post  Office  Department  there  is  one 
which  can  hardly  fail  of  immediate  and 
favorable  action.  The  new  Postmaster- 
General  and  his  Third  Assistant,  Gov- 
ernor A.  M.  Dockery,  to  whose  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  it  will  fall,  are  both 
men  of  signal  business  ability,  and  have 
assumed    their    responsibilities    in    the 


Post  Office  Department  as  business  men, 
not  as  politicians.  The  measure  will  re- 
ceive their  hearty  approval  and  coopera- 
tion because  it  is  a  clean  business  propo- 
sition; a  facility  which  will  not  only 
prove  of  great  value  to  large  business 
interests  all  over  the  country,  but  will 
yield  the  department  from  the  start  an 
increased  revenue  of  at  least  $20,000,000 
a  year. 

At  the  present  time  thousands  of  busi- 
ness concerns  rely  largely  upon  circulars 
as  a  means  of  advertising,  inclosing  with 
the  circulars  an  envelope,  addrest  to 
themselves,  for  reply.  In  many  other 
ways,  also,  by  business  houses  and  indi- 
viduals, the  return  envelope  is  utilized. 

We  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  when 
such  an  addrest  envelope  is  received  by 
us  without  a  stamp  there  is  a  feeling  of 
resentment  against  whatever  the  circu- 
lar or  letter  may  suggest.  We  feel  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  contribute  two 
cents  for  the  privilege  of  replying.  But 
unless  we  have  studied  the  matter,  or 
suffered,  we  do  not  realize  that  even 
when  stamped  envelopes  are  inclosed,  the 
sender  does  not  receive  back,  on  an  aver- 
age, more  than  ten  in  a  hundred.  As  a 
matter  of  careful  investigation,  those 
who  send  stamped  return  envelopes  re- 
port that  they  stand  to  lose  90  per  cent 
of  the  stamps. 

Notwithstanding  such  discouraging 
conditions,  more  than  100,000,000  return 
envelopes  and  postal  cards  are  annually 
sent  thru  the  mails  in  this  country,  and 
the  number  will  be  largely  increased  in 
the  development  of  the  parcel  post. 
Careful  inquiry  has  been  made  all  over 
the  country  as  to  the  result  upon  this 
method  if  stamped  envelopes  could  al- 
ways be  inclosed,  with  protection  against 
loss  if  they  should  not  be  returned,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  sets  the  in- 
crease at  over  ten  times  the  present 
number,  which  would  yield  an  increased 
revenue  to  the  Post  Office  of  $20,000,000 
a  year,  without  considering  the  new 
business  which  would  be  created  by  the 
facility,  and  the  effect  of  the  parcels  post 
upon  the  circular  method  of  soliciting 
business.  This  on  the  outgoing  mail 
alone. 

For  a  year  or  more  Post  Office  officials 
have  been  working  upon  the  proposition 
and  have   at  last   devised   a   plan.    The 
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facility  can  be  accomplished  as  stated 
above,  without  necessitating  any  change 
in  the  department  rules  and  regulations, 
or  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  pres- 
ent force — unless  increased  business 
should  demand  it — while  fully  complying 
with  every  Federal  postal  law;  so  that 
the  facility  is  at  last  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
realized  at  no  distant  day. 

The  plan  proposed  is  something  like 
this :  the  concern  wishing  to  make  use  of 
stamped  return  envelopes  makes  a  de- 
posit with  the  Postmaster-General  of  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  first-class  postage 
on  the  number  of  envelopes  desired — 
say,  for  example,  $100,  representing  the 
purchase  of  5000  two-cent  stamps.  For 
this  deposit  he  receives  a  permit  to  pur- 
chase from  the  department  5000  stamped 
envelopes  at  the  usual  price  of  such  en- 
velopes less  the  price  of  the  stamps. 
These  envelopes  will  bear  a  peculiar 
stamp — one  easily  recognized  in  sorting 
letters — and  the  line,  "This  stamp  is 
void  if  the  address  is  changed."  He 
prints  his  own  address  on  these  envel- 
opes and  encloses  them  wherever  an 
answer  is  desired. 

The  receiver  has  simply  to  put  in  his 
reply  and  mail  the  envelope.  At  the  send- 
ing office  the  stamp  is  canceled  like  any 
other  stamp.  But  at  the  office  of  destina- 
tion these  envelopes  are  not  delivered 
with  other  mail.  They  are  treated  as 
envelopes  are  treated  bearing  the  mark 
"Two  cents  due."  They  are  set  one  side 
and  the  addressee  notified  to  call  for 
them. 

When  he  calls  he  pays  the  regular  first 
class  postage  on  all  such  letters  as  he 
receives.  It  is  not  really  paying  the  post- 
age on  those  letters,  but  paying  the 
amount  which  would  otherwise  be  taken 
from  his  deposit;  saving  the  department 
the  time  and  trouble  and  bookkeeping 
necessary  to  keep  track  of  each  lot  of 
mail  received. 

After  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  envelope  was  sent  out  to  make  it 
reasonably  probable  that  all  have  either 
come  back  and  been  redeemed  or  else 
have  been  thrown  awav,  the  purchaser 
will  receive  back  from  the  Post  Office  his 
original  deposit  in  full,  or  a  freksh  permit 
to  purchase  more  envelopes.  The  deposit 
can  stand  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  con- 
tinue  using  the   stamped   return   envel- 


opes and  will  finally  revert  to  him  intact. 
It  simply  complies  with  the  law  that  first 
class  postage  must  be  prepaid,  and  se- 
cures the  department  against  any  pos- 
sible contingency  in  which  such  letters 
failed  to  be  redeemed,  in  which  case  the 
amount  would  be  taken  from  the  deposit. 

Thus,  while  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  fully  secured  from  any  possible 
loss,  the  hundred  million  and  more  re- 
turn envelopes  annually  sent  out  can  be 
sent  ready  stamped  for  mailing,  while 
the  senders  are  secured  and  protected 
from  loss  by  the  fact  that  the  stamps  are 
void  if  the  address  is  changed.  The 
sender  only  pays  the  postage  upon  such 
return  envelopes  as  come  back  to  him, 
and  the  Government  receives  full  pay- 
ment for  all  service  which  it  renders. 

The  facility  must  be  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms,  for  no  other  course  would 
be  possible  or  justifiable.  There  cannot 
be  special  privileges  granted.  Only  for 
the  protection  of  the  department  agains'; 
the  annoyance  and  complications  of  small 
business,  a  limit  will  be  set — say  $500 — 
as  the  minimum  deposit  which  can  be 
made. 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  smaller  con- 
sumers to  club  together  or  make  some 
friendly  arrangement  with  large  con- 
sumers. These  are  details  simply  sug- 
gesting that  while  the  department  can 
be  protected  from  the  burden  of  small 
business,  no  one  will  be  deprived  of  the 
facility.  It  will  be  of  material  advantage 
to  business  interests  all  over  the  country 
as  well  as  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  now  that  a  satisfactory  plan  has  at 
last  been  devised,  the  sooner  it  is  put  in 
operation  the  better. 

Cardinal  Gibbons 

Richard  Sheil,  having  read  our  edito- 
rial on  the  three  American  Cardinals, 
sends  us  a  word  of  appreciation  of  Car- 
dinal Gibbons.  We  learn  from  him  that 
when  a  parish  priest  in  Canton,  then  a 
suburb  of  Baltimore,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
was,  with  the  exception  of  Vicar-General 
Coskery,  the  only  priest  in  the  diocese  of 
Baltimore  who  was  a  Union  man  during 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Cardinal  Gibbons  has  never  voted.  No 
one  has  known  his  politics,  but  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  the 
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fact  that  he  has  declined  to  vote,  while 
the  majority  of  his  people  have  been 
Democrats,  it  has  been  surmised  that 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  Republicans, 
as  have  been  confessedly  those  of  his 
friend,  Archbishop  Ireland. 

Like  Archbishop  Ireland,  again,  all  his 
instincts  are  thoroly  American,  and  he 
has  not  in  him  a  particle  of  the  snob. 
Nor  is  he  a  lover  of  money.  Vicar-Gen- 
eral Coskery  at  his  death  left  to  him 
personally  a  fortune  reported  to  be  $80,- 
000,  but  he  did  not  keep  it,  nor  has  he 
amassed  anything  from  the  cathedrati- 
cum  and  other  assessments  that  are  his 
due  as  Archbishop.  Some  years  ago  he 
distributed  all  his  wealth  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  diocese  in  an  impartial 
way,  remembering  those  for  the  blacks  as 
well  as  for  the  whites,  reserving  for  him- 
self nothing  but  a  five  per  cent  income, 
and  this  he  has  given  away  generously. 
He  lives  in  no  palace,  but  as  plainly  as 
any  priest.  "He  coude  in  litel  thing  han 
suffisaunce." 

The  Capture  of  Scutari 

The.  brave  little  Montenegrin  state, 
that  fights  like  a  mad  wildcat,  and  dares 
the  mighty  lions  and  bears  among  the 
nations,  has  won  its  prize.  Can  it  keep 
it?  That  is  the  question  which  now 
troubles  Europe. 

The  sympathy  of  everybody  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  sympathy  of  all  Europe,  ex- 
cept Austria  and  the  Powers  tied  to  Aus- 
tria, goes  with  Montenegro.  It  is  a  small 
state,  at  most  a  hundred  miles  long  and 
eighty  wide,  with  a  total  population 
about  that  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  Milwau- 
kee. But  its  men  are  all  soldiers,  all  in 
the  army  from  eighteen  to  fifty-two,  and 
when  the  present  war  broke  out  every 
Montenegrin  emigrant  returned,  because 
he  would  be  ashamed  not  to,  that  he 
might  fight  the  Turk.  There  are  none 
left  in  the  United  States  to  rejoice  in 
the  fall  of  Scutari.  They  are  on  the 
ground,  or  under  it. 

The  astounding  fact  in  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  Scutari  is  the  dare-devil  des- 
peration with  which  this  pigmy  state 
faced  the  combined  power  of  Europe. 
They  told  her  that  they  had  settled  the 
status  of  Albania,  that  Scutari  should 


belong  to  Albania  and  that  Montenegro 
should  not  take  it  or  have  it,  and  that  she 
must  raise  the  siege.  Montenegro  re- 
fused. Then  the  great  Powers  sent  a 
fleet  to  blockade  the  Montenegrin  coast, 
thinking  that  she  was  merely  bluffing, 
and  would  yield  to  major  force.  But  she 
did  not  yield.  She  kept  on  battering  the 
fortress.  Then  they  said  they  would  send 
an  army  to  force  her  to  stop.  She  did 
not  mind  that,  but  hurled  her  hardy  sol- 
diers against  the  defenses,  bayonet  to 
bayonet,  and  captured  Scutari,  and  re- 
ceived the  capitulation  of  Essaat  Pasha, 
while  the  six  amazed  weakling  Powers 
are  left,  some  angry,  some  pretending 
anger,  and  all  puzzled  as  to  how  they  can 
save  their  face  and  save  the  situation. 

All  depends  on  Austria.  Austria  is 
fighting  mad.  It  was  to  please  Austria 
that  all  the  Powers  agreed  to  create  Al- 
bania a  semi-independent  little  nation 
with  a  million  semi-barbarous  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  to  please  Austria  that  they 
forbade  Montenegro  to  capture  Scutari 
and  thought  to  enforce  it  with  a  block- 
ade. It  was  all  because  Austria,  having 
by  violence  taken  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, wished  to  prevent  any  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Slav  states  to  the  south  of  her. 

Montenegro  will  not  give  up  Scutari 
unless  an  irresistible  army  is  sent  by 
Austria,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Pow- 
ers, to  drive  her  out.  It  was  for  Scutari 
that  she  has  been  fighting  all  this  time — 
Scutari  and  independence.  Great  Britain 
would  not  drive  her  out,  nor  France, 
nor  Russia.  But  Austria  wishes  it,  and 
Germany  stands  strong  behind  her,  and 
Italy  is  held  fast  in  the  Dreibund  with 
the  two,  altho  her  Queen  is  daughter  of 
the  Montenegrin  King.  It  is  the  defiance, 
the  insult  of  Montenegro  which  disturbs 
the  six  nations.  If  this  baby  state  can 
defy  the  Powers  of  Europe,  who  will 
hereafter  mind  what  they  say  or  do?  Did 
not  Russia  submit  when  bidden  to  retire 
from  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and 
shall  little  Montenegro  have  her  way? 
We  presume  she  will  yield  because  she 
will  have  to,  but  she  and  Servia,  her  close 
ally,  ought  to  be  allowed  the  outlet  at 
this  coast  they  so  much  need.  Servia  has 
none,  and  a  thin  Austrian  strip  shuts 
in  Montenegro  except  for  a  few  miles  of 
bare  coast  devoid  of  a  harbor, 
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The  Beef  Supply 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  why 
the  price  of  beef  has  been  rising  and  is 
so  high  we  commend  an  examination  of 
certain  official  reports  published  in 
Washington.  One  shows  how  our  exports 
of  beef  and  cattle  have  declined.  The 
figures  are  as  follows,  relating  to  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March  and  to 
corresponding  parts  of  preceding  years: 

Nine 
months.  Beef,  lbs.  Cattle. 

1913    5,479,439       13,598 

1912    13,681,744       94,361 

1911    31,115,735       90,261 

1910    61,958,208     128,431 

1909 99,635,798     157,834 

1908    169,201,898     287,216 

1907    200,069,729     307,726 

In  the  same  years  (periods  of  eight 
months)  our  imports  of  cattle  have 
grown  from  about  12,500  to  222,000. 

Another  table  shows  how  the  number 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  has 
been  declining,  while  our  population  has 
been  increasing: 

Beef  cattle.         Population. 

1913 36,030,000     97,028,497 

1912     .37,260,000     95,410,503 

1911     39,679,000     93,792,509 

1910     47,279,000     92,174,515 

1909     49,379,000     90,556,521 

1908     50,073,000     88,938,527 

1907     51,565,731     87,320,530 

While  our  population  has  increased  by 
11  per  cent,  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
has  decreased  by  30  per  cent. 

Protective  tariff  duties  have  not  in- 
duced our  farmers  and  ranchmen  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  domestic 
consumer.  They  should  not  complain  if 
these  duties  are  now  removed. 


A  Railroad  Investigation 

We  said  some  weeks  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Mellen,  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
ought  to  resign.  A  very  interesting  in- 
quiry concerning  the  company's  finances 
and  its  acquisition  of  trolley  and  steam- 
ship lines  has  since  been  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
testifying  witness  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission's expert  accountants. 

We  shall  not  examine  now  the  evidence 
which  indicates,  until  it  is  controverted 
by   something  more  than   mere  denials, 


that  company  officials  profited  largely  by 
the  acquisition  or  transfer  of  properties; 
that  the  company  lost  $400,000  a  year 
when  it  turned  over  its  sleeping  car  and 
parlor  car  service  to  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany; and  that  it  paid  $1,319,756  for  a 
steamship  company  which  was  being 
operated  at  a  loss,  this  sum  largely  ex- 
ceeding the  valuation  made  by  the  steam- 
ship company's  own  officers.  We  shall 
make  only  brief  reference  to  the  fact  that 
extremely  high  and  apparently  unwar- 
ranted prices  were  paid  for  the  control- 
ling stock  of  several  urban  and  suburban 
trolley  lines ;  that  the  cost  of  a  short  new 
line  running  out  of  New  York  was  $33,- 
000,000,  or  about  $1,500,000  a  mile,  and 
that  the  acquired  Boston  &  Maine,  while 
earning  little  or  nothing,  has  been  dis- 
tributing dividends  of  5  or  4  per  cent 
out  of  a  surviving  surplus  and  paying  a 
million  or  two  for  property  in  which  one 
of  its  directors  was  interested. 

But  we  direct  attention  to  the  fate  of 
two  steamboats,  because  it  indicates  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Mellen's  management  of 
this  great  railroad  property.  They  were 
the  "Rhode  Island"  and  the  "Connecti- 
cut." The  first  was  built  in  1882,  at  a 
cost  of  $727,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  sec- 
ond, in  1889,  was  $672,000.  They  were 
acquired  by  one  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany's subsidiary  steamship  corpora- 
tions and,  in  1906,  were  turned  over  to 
another  subsidiary  at  a  valuation  of 
$650,000.  Two  years  later  they  were 
transferred  back  to  the  first  of  these 
subsidiaries,  and  in  this  transaction 
were  valued  at  $932,000.  The  increase 
has  not  been  explained. 

Less  than  three  years  later,  these 
steamships,  valued  on  the  books  at 
$932,000,  were  sent  to  the  scrap  heap. 
They  were  broken  up,  and  the  sum  real- 
ized was  only  $44,000.  To  the  remains 
of  the  "Rhode  Island"  $9000  of  this  sum 
is  credited;  the  other  boat's  material 
yielded  only  $8500,  but  $26,500  was 
added  for  the  engines,  which  were  saved 
for  use  in  another  vessel.  The  manager 
of  the  subsidiary  company  said,  in  a 
letter,  that  the  price  of  either  of  the 
steamboats,  if  sold,  must  be  $150,000, 
"but  Mr.  Mellen,"  he  added,  "has  notified 
me  that  he  thinks  they  should  be  broken 
up."  He  also  said  in  this  letter:  "We  do 
not  want  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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anybody  who  would  use  them  in  compe- 
tition with  ourselves." 

In  the  recent  management  of  this  rail- 
road company  there  have  been  waste  of 
capital  and  extravagance,  if  nothing 
worse.-  For  this  waste  and  extravagance 
the  general  public  has  paid,  and  there 
may  be  a  share  to  be  paid  by  the  stock- 
holders. The  market  price  of  the  stock 
fell  last  week  to  its  lowest  record.  The 
dividend  has  been  8  per  cent,  and  last 
week's  low  price  was  only  109 y2. 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  Presi- 
dent Mellen  should  resign,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  directors  who  should 
go  with  him. 

The  Belgian  Strike 

The  Belgian  strike  is  unique.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  history.  We  commend 
the  consideration  of  it  to  our  American 
labor  unions,  and  to  the  British  suf- 
fragets. 

It  was  not  a  strike  of  laboring  men 
for  wages,  nor  for  shorter  hours,  nor  for 
any  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
labor.  It  was  solely  for  a  political  end, 
for  the  reform  of  the  suffrage  laws,  for 
an  equal  manhood  vote.  And  this  strike 
was  peculiar  in  that  there  was  in  it  no 
violence,  no  sabotage.  The  leaders  were 
very  careful  to  impress  on  their  men  that 
it  must  be  an  absolutely  peaceful,  silent 
strike,  and  they  obeyed.  This  made  it  all 
the  more  impressive.  It  did  not  seem  like 
a  strike  of  passion,  but  of  grim  deter- 
mination. And  it  won  on  this  line.  The 
government  saw  five  hundred  thousand 
men  demanding  equal  manhood  suffrage. 
They  do  not  have  it  now.  In  1910  there 
were  1,440,000  voters  in  Belgium,  but  a 
million  more  votes,  because  the  rich  peo- 
ple can  cast  each  two  or  three  votes.  Suf- 
frage is  thus,  like  silk,  weighted  in  favor 
of  the  rich.  But  when  the  one-vote  men 
refused  to  work  the  Cabinet  yielded  and 
promised  to  introduce  a  bill  to  correct 
the  inequality. 

There  are  lessons  in  this  strike.  The 
first  is  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of 
peace.  Violence  does  not  help ;  it  hinders. 
It  sets  the  greater  public  against  the 
strikers.  A  just  cause  does  not  need  vio- 
lence. Violence  and  sabotage  outrage  the 
moral  sense  and  injure  the  cause.  This 
one  peaceful  strike  gained  speedy  suc- 
cess.  Particularly  we  commend  the  ex- 


ample of  the  Belgian  workmen  to  the 
British  suffragets.  Their  method  is  as 
pronounced  a  failure  as  is  the  success  of 
that  in  Belgium,  both  being  for  a  po- 
litical cause. 

This  strike  may  encourage  workmen 
in  other  countries  to  strike  for  other 
reforms  than  those  of  labor.  Of  all  causes 
that  of  peace  is  first.  Should  a  war  be 
proposed  between  Germany  and  France 
the  workmen,  to  which  the  soldier  class 
mainly  belongs,  may  strike  by  way  of 
protest,  and  such  a  strike  would  be  likely 
to  be  effective.  We  hardly  dare  to  con- 
ceive of  a  strike  of  women  for  suffrage, 
for  that  would  be  a  hunger  strike  indeed, 
but  of  a  laborers'  strike  for  any  one  of 
the  forty  or  fifty  reforms  set  forth  in 
the  Socialist  and  Progressive  platforms; 
or  of  Southern  laborers  against  Jim 
Crow  laws,  a  reform  which  the  plat- 
forms forgot  to  include.  There  is  history, 
perhaps  dynamite,  in  the  Belgian  strike. 

The  Chicago  Morals  Court 

Failure  of  the  ordinary  police  court  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  large  and  ever- 
increasing  number  of  cases  of  violations 
of  the  city  ordinances  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic morality  has  resulted  in  Chicago  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Morals  Court  as 
an  experiment  in  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing civic  government,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  other  cities. 

The  Morals  Court,  organized  as  a 
branch  of  the  municipal  court  service  of 
that  city,  has  for  its  purpose  not  only 
the  facilitation  of  routine  business  but 
also  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  in  crime.  Police  court 
magistrates  thruout  the  city  have  been 
notified  to  transfer  to  the  Morals  Court 
all  cases  of  an  ethical  character.  It  is 
the  hope  of  Municipal  Chief  Justice  Ol- 
son, whose  idea  the  Morals  Court  is,  that 
this  will  not  only  dispose  of  a  great  mass 
of  the  cases  that  are  choking  the  busi- 
ness of  the  courts,  but  will  also  bring 
these  special  cases  to  the  care  of  men 
and  women  who  will  use  a  broader  expe- 
rience and  wider  humanitarian  views  in 
their  judgments  than  would  the  ordinary 
judge  of  the  police  courts. 

For  this  purpose  he  has  placed  in 
charge  of  the  court  Judge  Jacob  H.  Hop- 
kins, whose  long  service  in  the  courts  is 
his   qualification.    For   his   aids   he   has 
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chosen  Mrs.  Louise  Tousey,  chief  adult 
probation  officer  of  Cook  County,  and  Dr. 
Anna  Dwyer,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
women  physicians  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Dwy- 
er's  work  will  be  the  immediate  care  of 
the  women  brought  before  the  court 
whenever  their  physical  condition  seems 
to  require  her  services.  Her  appointment 
has  proclaimed  the  intention  of  the  court 
officers  tp  seek  a  determination  of  how 
vital  a  factor  physical  ill  health  may  be 
in  the  aggravation  of  criminal  tenden- 
cies. 

Class  Education 

We  have  in  hand  the  report  of  the 
State  Regents  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
West  Virginia,  and  we  note  that  they 
think  that  negroes  are  so  inferior  intel- 
lectually to  white  people  that  they  should 
have  an  inferior  kind  of  education.  Note 
this  fine  passage:  . 

The  white  man  taught  the  Indian  to  use 
intoxicants.  Those  intoxicants  are  harmful 
to  the  white  man,  but  proved  much  more 
harmful  to  the  Indian.  The  same  mistake 
was  made  when  the  white  man  gave  the 
negro  the  white  man's  idea  of  higher  edu- 
cation. While  the  white  man  could  carry 
this  classical  education  soberly,  and  find  use 
for  it  in  his  unlimited  opportunities  for  ap- 
plying it,  the  negro  became  unsteady  with 
his  imaginary  sudden  elevation  and  found 
himself  in  possession  of  something  which 
made  him  feel  rich,  but  did  not  increase  his 
ability  to  buy  a  home  or  provide  bread  and 
butter  for  his  family. 

The  kind  of  education  which  the  Re- 
gents of  West  Virginia  propose  to  give 
their  colored  citizens  discriminates  and 
is  meant  to  discriminate  against  them, 
shutting  them  up  to  manual  labor. 

In  Brief 

By  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  law 
the  attempt  to  suppress  competition  and  se- 
cure monopoly  is  forbidden  and  punished. 
An  amendment  to  the  civil  sundry  bill  de- 
clares that  no  appropriation  made  by  the 
bill  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  act  shall  be 
used  to  prosecute  combinations  of  labor 
to  prevent  competition.  President  Taft 
vetoed  such  a  bill,  declaring  it  to  be  "class 
legislation  of  the  most  vicious  sort."  Can 
it  be  anything  less?  Can  it  be  re-enacted 
and  signed  by  the  President? 

Senator  Vardaman  believes  in  protecting 
negroes   from   being   killed   by   white   men, 


and  white  men  from  being  contaminated  by 
having  negroes  sit  near  them.  When  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi  he  rode  into  a  mob  of 
a  thousand  men  and  saved  a  negro  from  be- 
ing lynched,  who  was  later  proved  innocent; 
and  in  Washington  he  will  introduce  into 
Congress  a  Jim  Crow  law,  and  a  bill  look- 
ing to  repeal  the  amendments  giving  ne- 
groes the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

The  Churchman  thinks  that  great  pub- 
licity is  given  to  conversions  from  Protes- 
tant to  the  Catholic  Church,  while  conver- 
sions in  the  other  direction  are  made  so 
quietly  that  nothing  is  heard  of  them.  It 
says: 

"Within  the  last  four  years  seven  Paul- 
ist  fathers  in  New  York  City,  members  of 
the  great  teaching  society  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  all  high-class  men,  left  that  body, 
and  one  of  them  became  a  priest  in  our 
Church,  but  the  incidents  were  not  given 
head  lines  in  the  daily  press." 
The  number  has  risen  since  we  men- 
tioned the  withdrawal  of  four  Paulist  fath- 
ers. At  a  late  religious  meeting  in  this  city 
we  observed  four  ex-priests  present,  all  ex- 
cellent and  scholarly  men,  three  of  them 
formerly  Paulists. 

The  news  that  the  Provisional  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  his  Cabinet 
have  signed  the  Five  Power  loan  of  $125,- 
000,000  is  a  ground  for  serious  alarm.  The 
largest  body  in  the  Parliament  has  opposed 
it  and  even  declares  it  illegal.  What  is 
more  Dr.  Sun  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  act  may  split  the  Republic.  We  are 
glad  that  the  United  States  is  well  out  of  it. 

The  Gainesville,  Ga.,  women  appeal 
strongly  to  the  President  not  to  remove 
Mrs.  Longstreet,  widow  of  a  brave  Con- 
federate soldier,  from  her  position  as  post- 
mistress. We  cannot  believe  he  will  remove 
her  for  a  political  reason.  But  Robert  Small, 
an  old  soldier  with  an  unusual  record,  has 
been  removed  in  South  Carolina,  because 
he  was  a  Republican  negro. 

Dr.  Friedmann's  visit  to  this  land  of 
tuberculosis  and  gold  has  slumped  to  a 
money  level.  A  big  company  is  to  finance 
the  thing  all  over  the  country  to  the  benefit 
of  the  German  physician.  This  may  not  be 
quite  level  with  medical  ethics,  but  it  may 
match  salvarsan,  otherwise  called  606,  and 
the  patented  medicines. 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  believes  in 
duels,  at  least  in  the  army,  but  there  must 
not  be  too  many.  He  warns  officers  to  prac- 
tise self-restraint  as  a  manly  virtue.  The 
duello  should  be  extirpated,  not  reduced.  It 
is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 


The  Most  Useful  Americans 

A  Referendum  of  Independent  Readers  on  the  Most  Deserving 

of  Their  Contemporaries 

In  our  issue  of  January  30,  1913,  we  The  value  of  such  an  inquiry  lies  in 

put  the  following  question  to  our  read-  what  it  tells,  not  of  the  persons  named, 

ers:  but   of  those  who  vote   for   them.   The 

Who  Are  the  Most  Useful  Americans?  greatest    service    to    humanity    may    be 

If  life  insurance  could  really  insure  against  done  by  some  man  or  woman  quite  un- 

loss  of  life  on  whose  lives  should  the  Amer-  known  to  fame  so  far  as  this  generation 

ican  people  best  afford  to  pay  the  highest  is   concerned,   and  we  cannot  even  rely 

premiums:  In  other  words,  who  among  our  j.uj?^.         i  •  j.     •       j.    j-                  -i' 

contemporaries  are  of  most  value  to  the  upon  the  future  historian  to  discover  who 

community,   Whose   places   would  be  most  it  is.  But  all  those  whose  names  appear 

difficult  to  fill?  If  Congress  should  decide  in  the  list  have  done  something  which 

to  award  ten  prizes  to  the  most  deserving  their  contemporaries  recognize  as  wor- 

men  and  women  in  the  country  and  leave  f,          f   h               it    •      interesting    to    see 

the  choice   to   a  popular  referendum,  who  tn,y   01„  nonor  >    n   ls   interesting   to   see 

should  get  the  largest  number  of  votes?  wnat  forms  of  social  service  are  most 

Tho  we  offered  no  prize  for  the  correct  generally  recognized  and  most  esteemed, 
answer  to  our  conundrum,  because  we  Thrf  fields  of  human  activity  are  al- 
did  not  know  it  ourselves,  the  inquiry  most  tqaa^  represented  in  the  list:  pol- 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  was  "*"*«  *'•  Philanthropy,  3;  applied  science, 
put  to  classes  in  modern  history  and  cur-  4-  These  thra  might  be  called  the  three 
rent  events  in  several  colleges  and  high  avenues  fading  ir.ost  directly  to  con- 
schools;  it  was  made  a  subject  for  de-  temporary  tame. 

bate  in  reading  circles  and  clubs;  it  was  iuPaf  mg  n°w  f,rT., th?  <W*ti™  of  wny 

discust  by  ministers  and  editors.  *ey  deserved  celebrity  to  the  question  of 

When  the  returns  came  in  we  found  h°w  jt  ™aS  f  ^"ed  we  .**  at  once  <?«* 

that  we  had  over  ten  thousand  names  to  the  most  potent  factor  is  the  periodical 

count  and  that  343  different  persons  had  Presf >   whfh   has   mf de,  their   achieve- 

been  considered  worthy  of  the  honor  of  ments   and   Personality   known   to  their 

being  included  in  the  list  of  the  ten  most  contemporaries     thruout     the     country, 

valuable  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Jhese  are  *he  names  which  have  most 

The  ten  who  led  are  the  following:  frequently  been  made  the  subject  of  spe- 

cial  articles   in  the  popular  magazines. 

1HOMAS  A.  EDISON 898  jt  hag>   [n  fact>  become  one  of  the  most 

JANE  ADDAMS    611  usefui    functions    of    modern    American 

Andrew  Carnegie   604  journaiism   to   discover   the   exceptional 

Theodore  Roosevelt   514  man  wherever  he  may  be  and  to  explain 

Helen  Gould  Shepard  474  what  he  is  doing  for  the  world  This  ex_ 

Alexis  YAR^EL ;70  tends  his  influence  over  the  whole  coun- 

George  W   Goethals  461  try   and   accelerates   progress   thru   the 

William  J    Bryan  458  rapid  spread  of  new  ideas  and  the  im- 

Woodrow  Wilson 427  pulse  of  a  good  example,  as  well  as  se- 

Luther  Burbank   398  curing  to  him  in  his  lifetime  a  due  meed 

Altogether  these  names  received  over  of  public  appreciation.  The  promptness 

fifty  per  cent  of  the  votes,  but  since  the  of  such  popular  recognition  is  shown  by 

number   ten    is    purely    arbitrary    it    is  the   presence   in   the   above   list   of   the 

proper   to   name   also   those   who   stand  name   of   Alexis   Carrel,   whose  medical 

next  in  order  receiving  over  a  hundred  discoveries  were  comparatively  unknown 

votes  each:  Booker  T.  Washington,  326;  to   the   layman   until   last   December,   a 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  310;  Orville  Wright,  month   before    the   vote,    when   he   was 

221;   William   H.   Taft,    162;   the   Mayo  awarded  the  Nobel   Prize,   becoming  in 

brothers,    143;    Ben    B.    Lindsey,    122;  consequence  the  focus  of  the  limelight. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  119;  John  H.  Patter-  The  presence  in  the  list  of  the  names 

son,  101.  of  two  women  is  noteworthy,  especially 
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since  they  do  not  owe  that  position  to 
their  sex.  They  were  chosen  not  because 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  some 
women  represented,  but  because  as  in- 
dividuals they  had  performed  public 
services  whose  value  no  one  can  deny. 
Nor  can  any  one  say  that  in  thus  taking 
part  in  public  affairs  either  has  sacri- 
ficed feminine  charm  and  modesty. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
absence  of  some  classes  of  public  men 
that  might  be  expected  in  such  a  list. 
Thus  pure  science,  philosophy,  religion, 
literature   and   art   receive   no   recogni- 
tion.  Not  a  minister,   general,  admiral, 
poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  actor,  musician, 
artist,  architect  or  business  man  received 
enough    votes    to    bring   him    anywhere 
near  the  topmost  ten.  Colonel  Goethals  is 
of  course  a  military  man,  but  it  is  ob- 
viously not  his  army  record  but  his  en- 
gineering work  at  Panama  that  brings 
him  into  prominence.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  are  historians,  but  if  they  had 
not  stopped  writing  history  and  gone  to 
making  it  they  would  not  have  stood  so 
high  in  public  estimation.  Mr.  Carnegie 
and   Miss   Addams   have   written   books 
which  have  sold  largely,  but  it  not  mere- 
ly   as    authors    that    they    are    thought 
worthy  of  honor. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie did  more  for  his  country  in  devel- 
oping the  steel  industry  than  in  endow- 
ing libraries;  the  latter  however  is  evi- 
dently better  appreciated  than  the  form- 
er. So,  too,  it  is  as  an  inventor,  not  as  a 
manufacturer,  that  Mr.  Edison  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  We  may  question 
if  in  any  other  country  or  in  the  United 
States  in  any  previous  generation  the 
omissions  mentioned  above  would  have 
occurred.  It  is  all  the  more  striking  be- 
cause many  of  those  who  sent  in  lists 
obviously  took  pains  to  include  repre- 
sentatives of  various  professions.  Some 
of  our  correspondents  frankly  say,  "I 
would  like  to  pick  a  preacher  for  the  re- 
maining place,  but  I  know  of  none  of 
sufficient  ability  and  prominence,"  or 
"There  ought  to  be  an  author  in  the  list, 
but  I  don't  know  who." 

We  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  guess- 
work as  to  what  led  our  readers  to 
choose  these  names.  They  have  in  most 
cases  told  us.  This  affords  a  valuable  in- 
dex  of   the   public   mind,    for   it   shows 


clearly  what  characteristics  and  accom- 
plishments appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
people.  We  quote  from  the  letters  varied 
specimens  of  the  reasons  given  why  they 
thought  the  persons  selected  were  wor- 
thy of  the  honor.  Taken  together  they 
read  like  an  English  version  of  the  Lat- 
in speech  made  by  the  dean  of  a  univer- 
sity when  he  presents  to  the  president 
the  candidates  for  honorary  degrees.  But 
in  this  case  the  public  tribute,  based  as 
it  is  upon  a  wider  suffrage  than  that  of 
an  academic  council,  has  a  higher  value 
than  that  of  many  an  LL.  D.  causa 
honoris. 

Thomas  A.  Edison.  The  name  of  this 
great  inventor  appeared  on  87  per 
cent  of  the  lists  sent  in.  Some  of  the 
reasons  given  for  the  selection  are  the 
following : 

Who  has  added  more  to  the  material  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  by  his  own  inventions 
and  by  what  they  have  suggested  to  others, 
than  any  other  one  man  in  the  history  of 
.the  world. 

Giving  more  comforts  in  a  material  way 
to  civilization  than  any  other  American. 

Whose  pioneer  work  and  inventiveness 
furnish  comfort  and  entertainment  to  mil- 
lions. 

Because  he  has  demonstrated  that  inven- 
tive genius  may  be  turned  to  a  nobler  and 
better  purpose  than  the  mere  making  of 
money. 

Perhaps  the  one  name  which  no  one 
could  possibly  omit  from  such  a  list.  An  in- 
comparable combination  of  extraordinary 
diligence  and  inventive  ingenuity.  A  per- 
sonal repudiation  of  the  "good-old-times" 
doctrine. 

Occupying  probably  the  first  place  among 
strictly  utilitarian  men.  Without  his  aid 
few  of  our  modern  enterprises  could  be 
carried  on  as  effectively  as  they  are.  His 
invention  of  the  phonograph  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  factors  in  the  education  of 
the  world. 

Manipulator  and  exploiter  of  natural 
forces  for  the  good  of  man. 

Leader  in  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  inventions  that  have  revolutionized 
civilization  in  the  last  century. 

There  is  no  one  like  him.  He  is  the  one- 
man-to-the-century  inventor.  Millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world  are  his  debtors, 
for  nearly  all  of  his  inventions  have  a  com- 
mercial value.  He  is  an  indispensable  asset 
of  our  nation. 

The  world  would  surely  be  a  dull  place, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  genius. 

Dynamic  mind  that  provides  the  world 
with  heat,  light,  comfort,  amusement,  and 
whose  further  miracles  are  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of. 

Whose      multitudinous      inventions      have 
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brought  and  are  bringing  comfort  and  ease 
and  new  fields  of  activity  to  the  civilized 
world. 

His  marvelous  discoveries  are  revolution- 
izing domestic  science,  business,  travel. 

Jane  Addams: 

Best  interpreter  of  practical  sociology. 

Social  reformer,  sane  and  efficient. 

Leader  in  work  of  social  amelioration. 
Most  conspicuous  American  woman  now 
engaged  in  public  or  semi-public  activity. 

Highest  type  of  womanhood,  unselfishly 
devoted  to  the  uplifting  of  the  unfortunate. 

Of  all  that  feminism  represents  as  a 
force  for  world  betterment  she  is  the  phys- 
ical incorporation. 

As  the  most  prominent  settlement  worker 
and  an  important  writer  on  social  ethics. 

Not  only  for  her  personal  help,  but  be- 
cause her  life  has  been  an  example  and  in- 
centive to  many. 

Because  she  has  revealed  a  human  meth- 
od of  helping  God's  poor. 

For  her  educational  and  philanthropic 
work  in  Hull  House. 

Whose  work  laid  the  foundation  for  and 
stimulated  the  development  of  all  social 
service  work  in  this  country. 

Whose  work  at  Hull  House  is  the  articu- 
late expression  of  a  heart  of  love  and  of 
courage  equal  to  the  demand  upon  it. 

Who  stands  most  conspicuously  as  repre- 
senting the  high  ideals  of  the  sensible, 
warm-hearted  womanhood  of  America. 
Known  everywhere  as  a  social  service  work- 
er and  looked  up  to  everywhere  as  a  leader 
for  her  sex. 

Rousing  the  new  conscience,  and,  without 
the  vote,  directing  men's  attention  to  an 
ancient  evil  that,  after  all,  they  will  have 
to  cope  with  and  overcome. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Christianity  of  our  day 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  find  a  means 
of  reaching  the  social  outcasts,  the  would- 
be  helpers  preferring  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject at  long  range,  and  since  the  Mary  Mag- 
dalenes  present  our  gravest  social  prob- 
lem, Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  has  pulled  off 
her  gloves  and  attacked  the  question  in  a 
practical  way  as  no  one  else  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  do,  and  who  is  getting  results, 
must  be  included  in  the  list. 

High  on  the  list,  first  as  America's  great- 
est personal  impulse  to  social  service,  and 
second  because,  while  others  have  interpret- 
ed the  life  and  conditions  of  the  poor,  she 
has  interpreted  the  mind  and  the  funda- 
mental ethical  and  spiritual  positions  of 
the  poor.  I  know  of  no  one  comparable  to 
her  in  this  line  except  Tolstoi,  and  he  sees 
only  one  side. 

Andrew  Carnegie: 

A  common-sense  millionaire  and  philan- 
thropist. 

Representative  of  the  masterful  "self- 
made  men,"  the  boast  of  America,  whose 
illimitable  wealth  and  munificent  generos- 
ity foster  peace. 


Pre-eminent  in  the  world  of  philanthropy, 
wherein,  by  precept  and  example,  he  has 
been  able  to  successfully  apply  large  sums 
in  a  reciprocal  way  which  required  the  re- 
cipients to  contribute  money  or  effort. 

Has  been  and  is  most  useful  in  spread- 
ing means  for  education  and  self-help  and 
the  spirit  of  economic  personal  indepen- 
dence; the  first  by  his  libraries  and  the  lat- 
ter by  his  literary  works. 

For  his  example  in  using  great  wealth 
for  the  public  good  in  promoting  science, 
education  and  peace. 

On  account  of  his  many  philanthropies, 
chiefly  the  founding  of  libraries,  and  the 
promotion  of  international  peace. 

For  placing  the  means  of  education  with- 
in the  reach  of  all. 

For  1.  His  philanthropies;  which  I  would 
rank  as  follows:  (1)  Libraries;  (2)  educa- 
tion; (3)  research;  (4)  heroes;  (5)  peace. 
2.  His  work  as  financier. 

Advocacy  of  peace  and  interest  in  educa- 
tion, particularly  his  gift  of  libraries  to 
small  cities. 

For  his  wonderful  gifts  for  libraries  and 
scientific  research. 

For  his  benefactions,  business  organiza- 
tion and  writings. 

Because  of  the  wisdom  and  breadth  of 
vision  displayed  in  his  public  benefactions. 
That  some  of  these  have  been  managed  in 
a  spirit  utterly  foreign  to  his  original  ideas 
in  the  matter,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  his 
control,  in  no  wise  detracts  from  his  claims 
to  a  place  in  the  list. 

Whose  work  for  the  world's  peace,  whose 
philanthropies  and  whose  personal  charac- 
ter represent  a  splendid  force  forward. 

Because  he  has  promulgated  the  principle 
that  a  man  of  excessive  wealth  should  con- 
sider himself  a  trustee  of  such  wealth  rath- 
er than  the  absolute  owner  thereof,  and 
also  because  he  is  the  foremost  American 
advocate  of  peace  and  disarmament. 

A  multi-millionaire,  who  loves  books  and 
his  fellowmen  more  than  gold.  No  other 
person  living  has  made  accessible  so  much 
good  reading  to  so  many  people.  A  man 
who  voluntarily  transmutes  his  vast  wealth 
into  a  healthful  educational  influence  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellows,  should  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  our  most  useful  citizens. 

Theodore  Roosevelt: 

An  "all-round"  great  man,  whose  services 
to  the  nation  have  been  of  great  value  in 
many  ways. 

Patriot,  statesman,  working  for  better 
government,  working  to  help  the  masses  to 
better  their  condition. 

Teacher  of  civic  righteousness  and  con- 
structive politician,  destined  to  be  a  states- 
man. 

Pre-eminent  in  the  realm  of  national  af- 
fairs; by  an  ability  to  achieve  results,  and 
for  being  able  to  secure  efficient  service  in 
government  affairs,  even  when  handicapped 
by  routine  methods — as  instanced  by  aiding 
Dewey  to  secure  supplies,  the  lack  of  which 
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would  have  left  the  fleet  unfitted  for  action 
at  Manila. 

Because  of  his  quick,  usually  accurate 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his 
power  as  an  electrifying  agent  upon  the 
sluggish  mass  of  American  citizenship. 

Believed  by  many  to  personify  the  spirit 
of  American  democracy  in  its  manly,  agres- 
sive  form.  A  man  of  unusually  accurate 
impulses,  a  strong  force  for  righteousness 
and  an  unquestioned  leader  of  an  earnest 
following. 

A  man  who  started  a  crusade  for  clean 
and  righteous  living  in  and  out  of  office 
that  shook  the  country  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. 

America's  most  useful  citizen,  "the  most 
tonic  force  in  American  life,"  and  as  fully 
the  embodiment  of  his  age  and  the  political 
prophet  of  the  future  as  Jefferson,  Webster 
and  Lincoln.  I  feel  this  strongly,  tho  my- 
self a  life-long  Democrat;  tho  I  do  not 
think  politics  and  statecraft  necessarily  the 
sphere  of  largest  service;  tho  I  think  he 
has  materially  lowered  the  standards  of 
American    gentlemanliness. 

His  main  service  has  been  the  clothing  in 
new  language  of  the  civic  and  other  vir- 
tues, giving,  as  it  were,  new  incitements 
toward  the  old,  familiar  and  always  re- 
vered ideals. 

Because  he  has  taught  the  need  of  pure 
politics,  pure  business  methods,  pure  living; 
because  he  is  a  true  humanitarian. 

Because  of  his  great  activity  in  what- 
ever he  takes  up  and  because  of  the  fact 
nearly  all  that  he  has  done,  and  is  now  do- 
ing, is  good  in  the  interest  of  the  masses. 
Altho  he  is  greatly  criticised,  in  my  opinion 
he  is  now  our  greatest  American  citizen. 

Who,  if  not  the  cause,  wats  and  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  much  needed  moral  awaken- 
ing. 

He  has  such  a  hold  on  the  public  that  he 
can  sway  it  more  powerfully  than  any  oth- 
er man  now  living.  He  has  generally  done 
this  for  the  welfare  of  the  majority. 

For  starting  the  Panama  Canal,  settling 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  making  an 
effort  in  behalf  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  performed  a  great 
public  service,  when  he  disrupted  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  is  deserving  of  praise 
even  if  he  was  unconscious  that  he  was 
doing  a  good  deed,  as  that  party  has  been 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  progress  for  a  dec- 
ade. 

Statesman  who  was  instrumental  in 
awakening  the  public  conscience  not  only 
to  the  need  of  civic  righteousness  but  to 
the  possibility  of  securing  it  in  much  great- 
er measure.  Originator  of  the  "new  nation- 
alism" propaganda  which  he  is  working  to 
see  enacted  plank  by  plank  into  federal 
laws  irrespective  of  the  party  which  may 
foster  this  or  that  plank.' 

Who  more  than  any  other  has  contrib- 
uted to  a  quickened  national  conscience, 
and  whose  robust  integrity  is  paving  the 
way  for  a  cleaner,  healthier  public  life. 


In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  for  his  work 
in  curbing  the  tyranny  of  the  judiciary. 

Who  stopped  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  started  the  Panama  Canal,  began 
the  investigation  of  the  trusts. 

Because  of  unusually  large  achievements 
while  President,  and  because  much  may 
still  be  expected  of  one  with  his  equipment. 
He  has  also  been  useful  lately  in  reminding 
the  country  that  no  one  man  is  It. 

Entirely  aside  from  his  mistakes  and  his 
recent  display  of  very  human  qualities, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  realm  of  prac- 
tical government,  stands  alone  and  pre- 
eminent; and  after  passion  shall  have  sub- 
sided and  he  and  we  sleep  with  our  fathers, 
impartial  history  will,  without  reserve, 
name  him  one  of  the  "Ten." 

Helen  Gould  Shepard: 

A  notable  example  of  a  truly  gentle  and 
charitable  womanhood. 

Because  of  her  philanthropies  in  the  di- 
rection of  personal  service,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
laboring  men,  etc. 

As  an  inspiring  example  of  unselfishness 
for  young  women  of  the  rich  and  favored 
class. 

She  has  consecrated  her  millions  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  she  has  endeared 
herself  to  the  nation. 

She  has  kept  a  level  head  and  done  a 
world  of  good  despite  influences  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Exercising  her  traditional  woman's  vo- 
cation of  bringing  joy  and  comfort  to  those 
that  need  her  most,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
disinherited  of  this  world. 

Wealthy  but  without  ostentation.  Gives 
freely  of  her  wealth  and  time  to  the  better- 
ment of  others  less  fortunate. 

Because  in  her  philanthropic  work  she 
has  shown  a  genuine  personal  interest  in 
the  objects  of  her  philanthropy  and  has 
proved  that  people  of  wealth  may  find  a 
higher  happiness  in  such  activities  than  in 
social  amusements  and  selfish  indulgence. 

Whose  life  has  shone  out  as  a  beacon 
light  in  exemplification  of  Christ's  teaching 
— "I  was  hungry  and  you  fed  me,  naked 
and  you  clothed  me,  sick  and  you  ministered 
unto  me." 

Helen  Gould — we  prefer  to  call  her  so  yet 
— plain  Helen  Gould — not  for  any  single 
great  work  of  hers,  but  for  the  much  good 
she  has  done;  perhaps  most  of  all  for  her 
living  example,  for  helping  to  create  a 
better  and  higher  concept  of  life  and  its 
duty  in  a  section  of  society  which,  favored 
beyond  measure,  has  been  altogether  too 
exclusive,  too  self-centered  and  too  indiffer- 
ent to  the  common  good. 

For  her  example  to  the  rich  in  the  use  of 
wealth,  for  her  love  of  and  aid  to  the  poor, 
for  the  splendid  example  which  her  whole 
life  has  been  to  women  everywhere,  Miss 
Helen  Miller  Gould  (with  apologies  to  Mr. 
Shepard)  is  a  most  useful  citizen.  No 
"new  woman,"  except  where  "newness" 
means    real    social    progress,    no    fossilized 
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edition  of  the  woman  of  yesterday,  except 
where  clinging  to  old-time  ideals  means  a 
non-surrender  of  the  qualities  which  make 
woman  sweet  and  fine,  Miss  Gould  may  be 
pointed  to  as  the  model  woman. 

Alexis  Carrel: 

As  a  type  of  the  scientist  who  discovers 
how  to  make  life  happier  by  making  it 
healthier. 

Splendid  mental  equipment,  coupled  with 
ceaseless  devotion  to  science,  without  ul- 
terior motive  of  fame  or  material  gain. 

Representative  of  progress  in  surgery. 

Alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  pro- 
longation of  human  life. 

Whose  keenness  in  research  has  advanced 
medical  science  immeasurably. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  keep 
heart  tissue  alive  for  120  days,  apart  from 
the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  is  indicative 
of  the  grand  work  he  is  doing  for  posterity. 

On  account  of  the  progress  he  appears 
to  be  making  toward  proving  that  life  may 
be  kept  going  in  a  body  without  regard  to 
the  Biblical  stricture  upon  its  duration. 

George  W.  Goethals: 

The  hero  of  the  Panama  Canal  romance, 
eminent  as  an  engineer  and  broad-minded 
executive,  faithful  to  his  employer,  the  na- 
tional government,  fortunate  in  his  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
national  undertaking,  previously  impossi- 
ble. 

Pre-eminent  in  the  sphere  of  public  work; 
by  demonstrating  the  capability  for  efficient 
service  that  army  officers  can  give  when 
needed  for  handling  works  of  national  im- 
portance. 

Great  executive  as  well  as  engineering- 
skill. 

Whose  record  at  Panama  has  given  us 
encouragement  in  believing  that  we  have 
men  in  public  service  who  can  do  things 
and  do  them  honestly. 

Enduring  fame  as  builder  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  credit  to.  the  army  and  to  the  na- 
tion. 

A  living  proof  that  Uncle  Sam  can  pro- 
duce some  good  men  who  promptly  and 
efficiently  accomplish  a  world-famous  un- 
dertaking. 

William  Jennings  Bryan: 

The  prophet  of  political  advancement, 
the  man  most  fruitful  in  political  theories 
already  consummated,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est among  the  powers  of  opposition  to  the 
besetting  sin  of  conservatism. 

Probably  no  man  in  America  has  done 
more,  and  is  now  doing  more,  to  stimulate 
xnorality  and  temperance  and  high  ideals 
in  life. 

For  unceasing  defense  of  the  rights  of 
the  masses  against  the  vested  interests. 

Road-breaker  and  placed  in  a  position  to 
make  his  personality  felt  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Because   he   is   the   most   persistent   and 


consistent  leader  in  the  movement  for  pro- 
gressivism. 

Because  of  his  advocacy  of  peace,  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  because  he  has 
been  bigger  than  party,  bigger  than  his 
ambitions. 

A  long-time  leader  of  a  great  political 
party,  without  yielding  to  political  corrup- 
tion. 

Pre-eminent  in  the  realm  of  politics;  by 
dignified  and  persistent  advocacy  of  minor- 
ity interests,  and  by  a  firm  stand  for  high 
principles  in  political  service. 

His  name  is  put  above  any  other  states- 
man, because  a  man  that  subjected  himself 
to  ridicule  and  the  charge  of  a  bolter  of  his 
party  ticket  in  order  to  exalt  and  defend 
the  temperance  cause  has  something  to  his 
credit  that  no  other  statesman  of  his  rank 
has. 

As  a  force  for  civic  righteousness  in  a 
party  carrying  such  a  mass  of  crude  citi- 
zenship he  deserves  an  honor  and  support 
commensurate  with  his  influence. 

Of  service  as  an  example  to  Americans 
of  unselfish  adherence  to  one's  political 
ideals.  He  and  Helen  Keller  are  stirring 
examples  of  persistence  and  success  under 
adverse  circumstances;  he  in  governmental 
ideas  affecting  the  many,  she  in  personal 
education  developing  her  own  intellect  and 
character  against  a  stupendously  heavy 
handicap. 

His  public  life  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  men  whose  ideals  rise  above  personal 
profit  and  for  whom  unsullied  honor  and 
strict  integrity  in  public  service  stand  as 
a  guide  to  action. 

Woodrow  Wilson: 

A  student  with  a  broad  view  of  general 
conditions,  with  a  splendid  understanding 
of  the  American  situation,  and  I  believe 
desiring  honestly  to  do  all  that  he  can  to 
better  the  condition  of  Americans  generally. 

Because  his  death  now  would  put  Thomas 
Marshall  into  the  Presidency,  which  would 
be  a  serious  calamity. 

Progressive,  constructive  statesman  with 
a  supreme  opportunity. 

Not  merely  because  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  Presidency,  but  because  he  is  a  type 
of  the  very  best  kind  of  man  in  public  life 
today — fearless  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  a  scholar  and  the  father  of  a 
family  of  splendid  American  girls. 

Taking  higher  grounds  in  politics  than 
the  politicians  of  today,  emphasizing  Jef- 
ferson's policy  or  doctrine  of  faith  in  the 
masses. 

The  scholar  and  gentleman  in  politics, 
a  rare  figure  in  contemporary  America,  a 
man  who  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  po- 
litical philosopher  of  first  rank,  and  a  plain 
man  without  pretense.  May  his  tribe  in- 
crease, for  such  are  sorely  needed  in  twen- 
tieth century  America! 

For  the  determination  that  he  has  shown 
in  asserting  true  democratic  principles  in 
government. 
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Because  he  is  willing  to  be  the  people's 
executive. 

A  happy  union  of  scholar  and  statesman; 
a  sound  thinker  and  a  lucid  expositor  of 
democracy.  He  takes  his  high  office,  blessed 
with  thoro  training  and  an  excellent  rec- 
ord. 

Because  Bryan  made  him  and  he  will  now 
make  Bryan. 

Not  because  he  happened  to  be  elected 
President,  but  because  of  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  clean  politics  and  the  example  he 
has  furnished,  that  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  prac- 
tical politician. 

Whose  services  to  higher  education  are 
second  only  to  those  of  Charles  W.  Eliot 
and  William  Rainey  Harper;  whose  preach- 
ing of  high  political  ideals  is  second  only 
to  Roosevelt's  and  Bryan's,  and  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  proper  understanding  of 
important  phases  of  American  history  is 
noteworthy. 

Gentleman  and  scholar,  an  experiment 
in  politics — here's  to  his  success  in  making 
good  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

An  example  of  one  with  a  scientific  train- 
ing for  statesmanship.  Has  the  opportunity 
if  properly  used  to  rank  as  one  of  our  great 
Presidents.  His  actions  and  successes  so  far 
indicate  he  will  fulfill  these  expectations. 
In  a  position  to  become  the  great  leader 
not  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  of  the 
common,  everyday  run  of  people. 

Not  chiefly  because  of  what  he  has  done 
as  writer,  college  president  and  governor, 
tho  this  is  much,  but  I  believe  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  remove  the  lingering  traces 
of  Civil  War  sectionalism  and  unite  North 
and  South  in  a  fully  national  spirit,  and  I 
think  he  will  do  it. 

Luther  Burbank: 

In  many  ways  the  most  unique  person 
now  living.  Applying  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  discovery  and  adaptation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  Then  giving  these  to 
the  world. 

Success  in  propagating  the  best  in  flow- 
ers, vegetable  and  fruit  industries  and  util- 
izing the  desert. 

Nature's  confidante  and  chum. 

For  his  achievements  in  plant  eugenics. 

As  originator  of  new  fruits  and  flowers. 

Luther  Burbank  of  California  and  Niels 
E.  Hansen  of  South  Dakota,  each  in  his 
line  doing  a  wonderful  work  for  better  liv- 
ing conditions  both  on  and  off  the  farm. 

Besides  the  ten  who  received  the  high- 
est number  of  v.otes,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  other  names  on  the  1030  lists 
sent  us  which  received  a  considerable 
number  of  votes. 

It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  find  no 
college  or  university  president  or  pro- 
fessor in  the  list  of  the  elect,  for  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.   Carnegie 


was  not  nominated  primarily  because  he 
had  been  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
University,  or  Mr.  Wilson  because  he 
had  been  professor  and  president  of 
Princeton.  Highest  in  the  class  of  educa- 
tors comes  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
but  of  those  who  include  his  name  in 
their  lists  not  so  many  mention  his 
development  of  a  system  of  vocational 
training  at  Tuskegee  Institute  as  his 
services  to  his  race  as  a  whole,  as  the 
following  phrases  show:  'The  inspira- 
tion of  10,000,000";  "the  evangel  of 
peace  in  the  South" ;  "doing  for  the 
South  what  Jane  Addams  is  doing  for  the 
the  slums";  "the  Moses  of  the  negro 
race,  leading  them  up  from  slavery  thru 
the  desert  and  into  the  promised  land" ; 
"race  pacificator  and  educational  oppor- 
tunist"; "solving  the  second  hardest 
question  we  have  to  deal  with  in  Amer- 
ica" ;  "because  of  his  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  races."  Among  university 
presidents,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard,  received  the  most 
votes,  being  described  as  "America's 
foremost  citizen,  with  a  long  life  of  use- 
fulness behind  him  as  educator  and 
thinker,  and  with  a  busy  present  in 
which  he  is  exerting  a  salutary  influence 
on  public  affairs" ;  "an  iconoclast  in  edu- 
cation, an  optimistic,  wholesome  and 
merciful  critic  of  our  national  deficien- 
cies"; "venerable  but  virile,  radiating  a 
rich  personality  into  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican homes."  Other  university  presidents 
whose  names  appear  most  frequently  in 
the  lists  are  David  Starr  Jordan,  of 
Stanford;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia;  Richard  Van  Hise,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Henry  C.  King,  of  Oberlin. 

Among  medical  men  the  Mayo  broth- 
ers stand  highest,  being  nominated  as 
one  person,  since  their  work  is  insepa- 
rable. Their  reputation  comes  not  only 
from  their  skill  as  surgeons,  but  from 
the  organization  they  have  effected  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  in  which  a  thoro  pre- 
liminary examination  often  obviates  the 
necessity  of  an  operation.  Colonel  Gor- 
gas  appears  on  many  lists  for  his  sani- 
tation of  Panama,  and  Dr.  Simon  Flex- 
ner  and  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  for  their  experimental 
researches  in  physiology. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  applied  science, 
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not  pure  science,  that  wins  popular  ap- 
plause. Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  iormeny 
cnemist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  anections  of  the  people  because 
oi  energetic  propaganda  in  favor  of 
pure  food.  Honor  is  given  to  Orville 
Wright,  of  Dayton,  as  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  the  aeroplane,  and  to  Prof.  Lib- 
erty H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  agriculture. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  besides  Roose- 
velt, Bryan  and  Wilson,  the  name  of 
ex-President  William  H.  Taft  is  most 
prominent,  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
efforts  to  secure  international  arbitra- 
tion. Next  comes  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
"the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time''  and 
"a  defender  of  national  honor  in  the  ful- 
filment of  treaty  obligations."  Senator 
La  Follette  also  receives  many  votes  as 
"a  road  breaker  in  politics,"  "the  best 
and  strongest  man  in  the  Senate,"  and 
for  his  "increasing  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  against  the  vested  inter- 
ests." 

Among  other  public  men  Judge  Lind- 
sey  stands  high  "for  the  founding  of  the 
juvenile  court,  thereby  reducing  the  crop 
of  criminals:"  Then  follow  Jacob  Riis, 
as  "a  pioneer  in  the  struggle  for  better 
homes  and  surroundings  for  the  poor"; 
Gifford  Pinchot,  for  "his  consistent  and 
determined  efforts  to  conserve,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  to  promote 
their  development  in  an  efficient  way"; 
and  Louis  Brandeis  "as  a  type  of  the 
lawyer  who  devotes  his  knowledge  of 
legal  technicality  to  public  good  instead 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  private  monop- 
oly." John  H.  Patterson,  of  Dayton, 
president  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  and  now  under  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment by  the  United  States  court 
for  "combination  in  restraint  of  trade," 
receives  101  votes  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  citizens  of  the  country.  And  this 
was  before  the  flood,  too.  Among  the  la- 
bor leaders  named,  John  Mitchell  stands 
highest,  followed,  a  long  distance  behind, 
by  Eugene  V.  Debs.  Others  receiving  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  to  entitle  them 
to  honorable  mention  are  William  J. 
Burns,  "the  terror  of  the  criminal 
world" ;  Miss  Helen  Keller,  as  "an  inspi- 
ration to  handicapped  lives"  and  because 


of  "her  perseverance  in  trying  to  over- 
come an  almost  insurmountable  bar- 
rier"; and  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  "exposer 
of  social  and  financial  rottenness." 

The  vote  showed  that  the  most  popular 
of  our  millionaires,  next  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mrs.  Shepard,  is  J.  J.  Hill,  railroad 
promoter  and  builder,  because  of  his 
enterprise  in  developing  the  great 
Northwest  and  making  homes  for  multi- 
tudes of  Americans.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Sr.,  receives  almost  as  many  ballots  for 
various  reasons,  such  as  the  founding  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Medical  Research,  "for  the 
eradication  of  the  hookworm  disease"; 
"not  for  his  colleges  and  medical  re- 
search laboratories  primarily,  but  be- 
cause he  put  more  and  better  light  into 
millions  of  homes,  even  the  humblest," 
and  because  he  has  become  "the  most 
useful  citizen  of  the  century  by  the  prac- 
tical dedication  of  his  whole  fortune 
thru  the  national  incorporation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  having  for  its 
objects  'to  promote  the  well  being  and  to 
advance  the  civilization  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  possessions 
and  of  foreign  lands,  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  in  the  prevention  and  re- 
lief of  suffering,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
any  and  all  the  elements  of  human 
progress' !"  The  late  J.  P.  Morgan  is  com- 
mended by  many  as  "our  greatest  finan- 
cier" ;  for  his  "promotion  of  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country";  for 
"the  prevention  of  panics,"  and  for 
"bringing  the  art  treasures  of  the  Old 
World  to  the  American  people."  The  let- 
ters also  indicate  a  widespread  admira- 
tion for  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  the 
leader  of  the  movement  for  the  promo- 
tion of  social  hygiene  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  white  slave  traffic. 

As  we  have  said,  ministers  do  not  ap- 
pear on  many  of  the  lists.  The  highest 
number  of  votes  received  by  any  one  is 
57  for  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. Next  comes  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  editor  of  the  Outlook,  "who  by 
his  books,  his  editorials  and  his  sermons, 
especially  in  university  circles,  has  done 
more  to  liberalize  popular  theology  and 
to  make  religion  real  and  possible  to  lay 
doubters  than  any  other  man."  He  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  of  popularity  by  the 
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Rev.  William  A.  Sunday,  commonly 
known  as  "Billy  Sunday,  the  baseball 
evangelist,"  because,  as  one  correspond- 
ent puts  it,  "despite  the  crudeness  of  his 
theology  and  the  unconventionality  of 
his  address,  he  is  still  doing  probably 
more  than  any  other  man  to  awaken  men 
to  the  importance  of  practical  religion 
and  right  living."  Other  votes  for  minis- 
ters and  religious  leaders  are  rather 
widely  scattered  among  many  names,  the 
most  frequent  being  John  R.  Mott,  the 
international  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and 
leader  in  the  missionary  movement;  the 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Church,  Chicago,  and  president 
of  the  Armour  Institute;  the  Rev. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  The 
Independent;  the  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  of  Columbus;  the  Rev.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  author  of  Christianity 
and  the  Social  Crisis;  the  Rev.  Anna 
Shaw,  president  of  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman's  Suffrage  Association;  the 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka, 
author  of  In  His  Steps;  Mrs.  Maude 
Ballington  Booth,  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  leader  in  prison  reform;  Fanny 
Crosby,  writer  of  hymns;  Archbishop 
Ireland,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  army  and  navy  are  not  so  well  rep- 
resented as  the  Church.  General  Leonard 
Wood,  Admiral  George  Dewey  and  Com- 
modore Robert  E.  Peary  are  the  only 
names  that  received  any  considerable 
number  of  votes. 

Literature,  judging  by  this  referen- 
dum, is  even  less  highly  esteemed.  The 
most  prominent  names  are  the  Rev. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  William  Dean  Howells  and  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie.  Evidently  our  popular 
writers  of  novels,  romances  and  short 
stories,  tho  never  so  numerous  and  so 
highly  paid  as  now,  are  not  generally  re- 
garded as  useful  or  indispensable  mem- 
bers of  society.  Music,  drama  and  fine 
arts  are  represented  only  by  scattering 
votes.  .j 

The  letters  accompanying  the  lists 
were  interesting  reading,  and  we  regret 


that  we  have  not  space  to  publish  them. 
Some  contained  thoughtful  discussions 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  different 
forms  of  social  service,  or  of  natural 
ability,  or  lofty  motives,  or  accidental 
opportunity.  Some  offer  highly  original 
•~r  amusing  suggestions.  One  correspond- 
ent arranged  his  ten  in  the  form  of  a 
directorate,  a  revival  of  the  classical 
Decemviri,  and  suggested  that  under 
such  an  all-star  government  as  this  we 
would  all  live  happily  ever  after:  Execu- 
tive Head,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Chair- 
man Ways  and  Means,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller; Commissioner  of  Education, 
Charles  W.  Eliot;  Secretary  of  Peace, 
David  Starr  Jordan;  Chief  Engineer, 
George  W.  Goethals;  Technical  Expert, 
Thomas  A.  Edison;  Department  of 
Social  Ethics,  Jane  Addams;  Depart- 
ment of  Humanitarianism,  Helen  Gould 
Shepard;  Bureau  of  Publicity,  W.  J. 
Bryan. 

Several  of  our  readers  volunteered  a 
second  list  giving  the  names  of  "the  ten 
most  harmful  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  whose  removal  would,  for  rea- 
sons specified,  be  a  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try. These  we  did  not  ask  for  and  we  for- 
bear to  publish,  but  we  may  mention  the 
curious  fact  that  some  of  the  names  were 
the  same  as  those  others  included  upon 
their  lists  of  the  ten  most  useful  citi- 
zens. Some  lists  were  of  a  decidedly  par- 
tisan character,  for  instance,  composed 
entirely  of  Socialists,  of  suffragists,  of 
prohibitionists,  or  of  Roman  Catholic 
prelates.  One  enthusiastic  lady  from 
Pennsylvania  wrote  the  name  of  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt"  ten  times,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  cumula- 
tive ballot  system  was  already  in  opera- 
tion. Several  nominated  their  mothers- 
showing  thereby  a  commendable  spirit  of 
filial  affection,  but  perhaps  also  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  importance  to  the 
country  of  their  own  existence. 

On  the  whole  we  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion, tho  unanswerable,  was  well  worth 
asking,  and  we  thank  the  1030  readers 
who  took  the  trouble  to  send  us  their 
opinions. 


Neglected  Operatic  Opportunities 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 


[In  The  Independent  for  April  17,  1913,  to  which  Mr.  Finck  contributed  the  article,  "Should 
We  Enjoy  Our  Meals  ?"  we  noted  the  fact  that  he  has  been  since  1881  musical  critic  and  general 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  has  published  a  number  of  volumes  of  musi- 
cal biography. — Editor.] 


The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  French 
operatic  composers  —  Ambroise  Thomas 
— occurred  last  year.  Few  operas  in  any 
country  have  been  sung  so  often  as  his 
Mignon,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Ger- 
many also.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany had  among  its  artists  the  most 
fascinating  Mignon  the  stage  has  ever 
seen — Geraldine  Farrar;  yet  this  opera 
was  not  revived.  Its  performance  would 
have  been  more  than  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  Thomas;  it  would  have  been  an  addi- 
tion to  the  monotonous  repertory  which 
the  public  would  have  thoroly  enjoyed, 
as  it  did  a  few  years  ago  when  Miss 
Farrar  appeared  here  as  Mignon.  As  it 
was,  the  only  sample  of  the  centenarian 
submitted  was  Hamlet,'  which  was  sung 
once  at  the  Metropolitan,  but  by  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  Company,  to  give 
Titta  Ruffo  (the  operatic  T.  R.)  a  chance 
to  show  his  paces.  He  was  violently  ap- 
plauded, but  proved  to  be  of  the  old- 
fashioned  class  of  singers  who  conquer 
the  multitude  with  stentorian  tones 
rather  than  with  great  vocal  art. 

This  year  we  have  the  centenaries  of 
the  birth  of  two  other  composers — 
Wagner  and  Verdi.  Inasmuch  as  these 
two  men,  with  Puccini,  supply  most  of 
the  ammunition  for  our  opera  seasons,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  something  would 
be  done  in  the  way  of  celebrating  the 
occasion.  To  be  sure,  the  best  works  of 
these  masters  are  always  in  the  reper- 
tory, but  some  of  the  Wagner  operas  are 
sadly  in  need  of  new  stage  settings, 
which  might  have  been  supplied.  A  good 
revival  of  Rienzi  or  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man would  have  been  another  way  of 
commemorating  the  centenary.  As  for 
Verdi,  there  is  at  least  one  of  his  neg- 
lected operas  which  it  would  have  been 
extremely  interesting  to  hear — the  one 
which  immediately  preceded  his  master- 
work  (A%dd)  and  shares  some  of  its 
characteristics  of  grandeur.  Its  title  is 
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Don  Carlos.  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke 
were  enthusiastic  over  this  opera  and  if 
they  had  remained  on  the  local  stage  an- 
other year  or  two,  it  is  likely  that  it 
would  have  been  produced.  As  Verdi  was 
not  born  till  October  10,  1813,  it  is 
possible  that  something  may  be  done  in 
this  direction  next  season.  A  complete 
Verdi  cycle,  including  those  of  his  operas 
which  have  survived — Ernani,  Rigoletto, 
La  Traviata,  II  Trovatore,  La  Forza  del 
Destino,  A'ida,  Otello  and  Falstaff — 
would  surely  interest  the  subscribers. 

Not  only  does  the  Metropolitan  man- 
agement ignore  centenaries — which  else 
where  are  utilized  for  pecuniary  as  well 
as  artistic  reasons — but  the  subscribers 
also  have  reason  to  deplore  the  neglected 
opportunites  for  exhibiting  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  famous  singers  in  a 
greater  variety  of  operas.  From  all  sides 
come  complaints  as  to  the  monotony  of 
the  Metropolitan  repertory.  Thirty-five 
operas  in  twenty-two  weeks  does  not 
seem  a  small  number,  nor  is  it.  The 
trouble  is  that  these  operas,  year  in  and 
out,  are  always  the  same,  and  usually 
also  the  casts  vary  little.  Madame  Des- 
tinn's  beautiful  voice  is  always  heard — 
and  heard  with  pleasure — in  Aida,  The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West  and  a  few  other 
works.  She  herself  has  complained  pub- 
licly of  her  limited  opportunities.  She  is 
eager  to  appear  in  Weber's  Euryanthe 
and  some  other  operas  in  her  large 
repertory,  but  the  chance  is  withheld. 
Madame  Gadski  and  Madame  Fremstad 
both  could  appear,  and  appear  to  advan- 
tage, in  several  times  as  many  operas  as 
those  they  now  are  heard  in,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  most  of  the  singers. 

Geraldine  Farrar  not  only  had  no 
opportunity  to  appear  as  Mignon,  but 
she  has  not  been  cast  for  several  years 
in  some  of  her  best  parts,  such  as  Juliet, 
Elizabeth,  Zerlina,  Cherubino,  Violetta 
Her  Elizabeth  in  Tannh'duser  is  a  marvel 
of  poetic  subtlety,  but  the  public  is  not 
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permitted  to  enjoy  it.  Her  Zerlina  is,  in 
voice  and  action,  the  most  fascinating 
impersonation  witnessed  since  the  days 
of  Pauline  Lucca,  as  the  European  crit- 
ics agreed  when  she  sang  this  part  at 
the  Salzburg  festival  performances  of 
Don  Giovanni  given  in  1906.  Saint- 
Saens,  it  was  reported,  nearly  fell  out  of 
his  box  in  his  eagerness  to  applaud  her. 
But  in  New  York,  apart  from  her  Mar- 
guerite, the  Goose  Girl  in  Die  Konigs- 
kinder,  and  the  tiresome  Le  Donne 
Curiose,  she  is  heard  almost  exclusively 
in  the  operas  of  Puccini.  There  was  a 
glorious  chance  last  year  for  a  revival  of 
Don  Giovanni  with  her  as  Zerlina,  and 
a  cast  including  Madames  Gadski  and 
Destinn,  Mr.  De  Segurola  and  the  great- 
esti  Don  Giovanni  of  all  time,  Maurice 
Renaud;  but  the  opportunity  was  neg- 
lected. There  was  every  reason  why  this 
artist  should  have  been  en- 
gaged for  the  season  just  ended 
for  a  revival  of  that  great  Mo- 
zart opera;  for  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  in  which  his  imper- 
sonation of  Satan  in  three  dis- 
guises is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
modern  stage  art;  and  for 
other  operas,  including  Rigo- 
letto  and  Faust,  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  roles  he  enacted  with 
Mary  Garden.  But  he  was  not 
wanted;  he  was  dropped  like  a 
chorus  singer,  hated  because  of 
his  superiority.  Expensive  he 
was,  too,  besides  being  a 
Frenchman  —  and  Frenchmen 
are  not  loved  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan unless  they  are  mediocre. 

Edmond  Clement  is  another 
great  Frenchman  who  might 
and  should  have  been  engaged. 
Altho  known  in  France  chiefly 
as  an  opera  singer,  in  which 
capacity  his  popularity  is  un- 
bounded, he  had  to  come  on 
here  as  a  concert  singer,  and  so 
great  is  the  charm  of  his  art 
that  he  earned  over  $40,000  in 
a  few  months.  He  was  not 
wanted  at  the  Metropolitan, 
tho  badly  needed,  for  such 
parts,  for  instance,  as  were  en- 
trusted to  Signor  Macnez,  who 
is  not  of  Metropolitan  stature, 
in  Don  Pasquale,  and  particu- 


larly The  Tales  of  Hoffmann.  With  Cle- 
ment and  Renaud,  this  Offenbach  opera 
might  have  been  performed  as  well  as  it 
was  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 
With  the  cast  chosen  it  fell  flat;  the  real 
French  spirit  as  well  as  the  romance 
were  missing.  The  Metropolitan  direc- 
tors were  able  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
opera  in  New  York  by  buying  out  Oscar 
Hammerstein;  they  may  thwart  his 
effort  to  produce  grand  opera  in  English 
in  the  theater  he  is  building  for  that 
purpose  by  making  the  Century  Theater 
an  annex  to  the  Metropolitan  and  giving 
sixteen  weeks  of  English  opera  there,  as 
threatened.  But  they  cannot  obliterate 
the  memories  of  the  superb  French  per- 
formances given  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  where  he, 
a  man  of  moderate  means,  competed  cour- 
ageously with  a  millionaires'  syndicate. 


THE    SERENADE    IN    CYRANO 

Act    1 1 T,    outside    Roxane'fl    boUBe.     Madame    A  Ida    as    Koxane, 
Mr.  Amato  as  Cyrano,   Mr.   Martin   as  Christian. 
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No  longer  is  the  Metropolitan  a 
"three  ring"  opera  house,  such  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Maurice  Grau  and  Hein- 
rich  Conried.  It  has  become  virtually  a 
"two  ring"  house,  for  Italian  and  Ger- 
man opera.  The  only  French  opera  done 
as  well  at  the  Metropolitan  as  these 
operas  were  done  at  Hammerstein's  is 
Massenet's  Manon.  This,  with  Toscanini 
at  the  conductor's  desk  and  Geraldine 
Farrar  and  Caruso  in  the  principal 
parts,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  produc- 
tions one  can  enjoy  at  the  Metropolitan. 
It  is  such  a  pleasure,  also,  to  hear  Caruso 
in  an  unfamiliar  part.  He,  too,  suffers 
from  the  oppressive  Metropolitan  monot- 
ony. He  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
tenor  of  the  time  and  deservedly  the  idol 
of  the  public.  No  one  admires  him  more 
than  I  do,  or  praises  him  more  lavishly. 
But  I  do  so  long  to  praise  him  in  some- 
thing else  than  the  few  works  he  is 
allowed  to  appear  in — A'ida,  I  Pagliacci, 
La  Gioconda  and  the  Puccini  operas.  He 
sang  well  in  the  revival  of  Les  Hugue- 
nots, a  "French"  opera  by  a  Prussian 
Jew,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer;  but  I  should 
prefer  to  hear  him  in  real  French  operas, 
like  Faust  and  the  shamefully  neglected 
Carmen,  in  both  of  which  he  is  admir- 
able. As  the  Metropolitan  is  at  his  mercy 
— it  could  not  without  him  prosper  as  it 
does  now — I  cannot  understand  why  he 
does  not  insist  on  greater  variety  in  his 
repertory.  He  seems  to  lack  the  ambition 
which  made  Jean  de  Reszke  rise  to 
higher  and  higher  interpretative  tasks. 
There  was  a  rumor  last  year  that  he 
would  sing  Tannhauser  in  Germany.  It 
was  an  absurd  rumor,  for  Tannhauser  is 
not  in  his  line ;  but  Lohengrin  is ;  he  has 
appeared  in  it  in  South  America,  and  if 
he  sang  it  here,  that  work  would  once 
more  become  the  most  popular  of  the 
Wagner  operas.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  sing  Walter  in  Wag- 
ner's melodious  Meister singer.  Neglect- 
ed opportunities! 

Many  of  the  subscribers  also  wonder 
why  Riccardo  Martin,  the  greatest  tenor 
by  far  America  has  ever  produced,  is 
denied  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
some  of  the  Wagner  operas.  He  is  most 
uniustly  kept  in  the  background  alto- 
gether. Were  it  not  for  Caruso,  he  would 
always  play  first  fiddle.  As  it  is,  he  is 
indispensable   as   a   substitute   for   that 


idol.  When  Caruso  is  ill  and  Mr.  Martin 
takes  his  place  there  is  little  grumbling 
in  the  audience.  The  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  loudly  profess 
their  interest  in  the  development  of 
American  art.  If  they  are  sincere,  they 
should  not  neglect  to  give  American 
artists  better  opportunities  than  some  of 
them  have  had. 

Interest  in  American  art  was  not 
greatly  advanced  by  the  Metropolitan 
production  of  Walter  Damrosch's 
Cyrano.  Mr.  Damrosch  was  born  in 
Prussia,  but  he  has  been  associated  with 
American  operatic  and  concert  affairs 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  where- 
fore he  was  entitled  to  a  hearing  when 
he  offered  the  score  of  a  grand  opera  to 
be  staged  as  one  more  experiment  in  the 
cultivation  of  home-made  opera.  Previ- 
ous experiments  in  the  same  direction 
had  not  screwed  up  expectations  very 
high.  To  be  sure,  Victor  Herbert's 
Natoma  (which  has  recently  been  ac- 
claimed in  California)  proved  to  be  an 
interesting  and  individual  work;  but 
that  opera,  tho  produced  also  at  the 
Metropolitan,  was  brought  here  by  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company. 

William  J.  Henderson,  the  clever  mu- 
sical critic  of  the  New  York  Sun;  who 
dexterously  adapted  the  libretto  of 
Cyrano  from  Rostand's  famous  play, 
summed  up  the  musical  results  admir- 
ably: "It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  one 
will  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that 
Mr.  Damrosch  has  added  a  masterpiece 
to  the  gallery  of  operatic  creations.  Men 
do  not  wait  till  they  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  fiftieth  year  to  disclose  the 
possession  of  creative  musical  powers." 

There  is  no  originality,  no  individual- 
ity in  Mr.  Damrosch's  music.  During  his 
long  career  as  a  concert  conductor  he  has 
virtually  learned  by  heart  many  dozens 
of  great  works,  and  reflections  of  these 
could  not  but  light  up  his  score,  espe- 
cially in  the  orchestral  coloring,  which 
is  often  beautiful,  tho  somewhat  saccha- 
rine and  cloying.  One  person,  after  hear- 
ing Cyrano,  exclaimed:  "I  feel  as  if  I 
had  taken  a  bath  in  tepid  sugar  water." 
The  tragic  episodes  of  the  play  are  musi- 
cally treated  with  some  success,  but  the 
vivacity  and  Frenchness  of  the  lighter 
parts  are  utterly  missing.  There  are  no 
tunes  of  the  old-fashioned  operatic  sort 
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to  remember;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  opera  a  music  drama  in  the  Wag- 
nerian sense  of  the  word.  The.  audience 
at  the  first  performance  remained  to  the 
end.  At  the  repetitions  it  dwindled  away 
beautifully  by  degrees. 

Far  more-  interesting  was  the  second 
novelty  of  the  season,  Boris  Godounoff, 
even  tho  it  must  be  said  of  this  also  that 
it  is  neither  an  opera  nor  a  music  drama. 
Its  composer,  Moussorgsky,  was  a  musi- 
cal Nihilist,  who  scorned  the  conven- 
tional operatic  forms  as  well  as  the  rules 
of  harmonic  sequence  established  by  the 
masters.  His  ideas  were  too  "advanced" 
even  for  the  Russians,  and  so  his  opera 
was  not  a  real  success  until  after  he  had 
introduced  a  love  scene,  and  his  friend 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  had  pruned,  edited 
and  polished  the  whole  score.  In  its  pres- 
ent shape  there  are  very  few  rough 
edges,  and  were  the  plot  and  the  music 
more  coherent,  the  opera  would  stand  a 
chance  of  surviving  in  the  local  reper- 


tory. Musically  its  principal  charm  lies 
in  tne  abundance  of  folk  melody,  which, 
however,  has  the  drawback  of  a  monot- 
ony resulting  from  excessive  repetition. 

Moussorgsky's  music  alone  could  never 
have  given  this  opera  its  great  vogue  in 
Russia.  Its  chief  strength  is  in  its  plot — 
the  story  of  the  Czar  Boris,  who  usurped 
the  throne  by  murdering  the  boy  Dmi- 
tri, and  who,  a  Russian  Macbeth,  is  tor- 
mented to  hallucination  and  death  by  a 
guilty  conscience.  Altho  performed  by  a 
mediocre  cast,  this  opera  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Metropolitan  audiences 
because  of  this  plot  and  of  the  realistic 
scenes  of  Russian  life,  as  well  as  of  some 
very  effective  choruses. 

Besides  these  two  novelties  there  were 
two  which  the  Chicago-Philadelphia 
Company  brought  to  the  Metropolitan. 
One  was  Zandonai's  Conchita,  a  sensa- 
tional but  flimsy  production  of  the  young 
Italian  school,  and  the  Kuhreigen  of  the 
German  composer  Kienzl,  the  best  thing 


JUST  AFTER  THE  CORONATION    IN    BORIS  GODOUNOI '■  / 

Act  I,  Scene  III,  square  between  the    two  cathedrals  <>f  the   Assumption  and  of  the    Archangels,  Moscow. 

Mr.   Didur,    Miss   Anna  Case  and    Miss   Leonora   Sparkes. 
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in  which  by  far  is  the  interpolated  "Mar- 
seillaise." Altogether,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Dippel's  contributions  to  the 
local  opera  season  were  either  important 
or  interesting.  Thais  fell  far  short  of  its 
former  level  because  Mary  Garden  did 
not  have  the  inspiring  companionship  of 
Maurice  Renaud. 

Of  French  operas  only  three  were 
sung  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany during  the  season  just  ended,  un- 
less Les  Huguenots  be  counted  as  a 
fourth.  Sixteen  performances  were  given 


in  French,  five  in  English,  fifty-four  in 
German,  eighty-six  in  Italian.  Of  the 
composers,  the  one  most  frequently 
heard  was  Wagner.  His  operas  were  giv- 
en thirty-five  times,  as  against  twenty- 
six  performances  of  Puccini's  and  six- 
teen of  Verdi's.  Evidently  those  were 
mistaken  who  had  feared  that  under  the 
present  Italian  management  German 
opera  would  be  routed.  What  has  been 
antagonized  is  French  operas  and 
French  artists. 
New  York  City. 


The  Cozy  Corner  on  the  Roof 

A  Simple  Recipe  for  a  Bit  of  Country  Calm  in  the  City 

By  Beatrice  Griswold 


Every  city  home  may  have  its  garden. 
It  does  not  matter  if  the  grass  plot  in 
the  dooryard — the  only  place  in  the  old 
days  where  the  city  dweller  might  culti- 
vate a  bit  of  nature — has  been  covered 
with  cement  and  overshadowed  by  ad- 
joining brick  walls.  There  is  now  a  new 
opportunity  for  garden  making  in  con- 
nection with  a  city  dwelling.  Within  the 
breeze-swept  area  of  the  roof  there  is 
sunshine,  fresh  air  and  ample  space  for 
the  home-maker  to  plant  her  garden  and 
to  have  an  outdoor  cozy  corner  for  all  the 
family  to  enjoy. 

The  two  essentials  for  a  garden  on  the 
housetop  are  a  four-foot  railing  around 
its  outer  edge  and  a  flat  wooden  flooring 
to  protect  the  roof.  If  this  happens  to  be 
tiled  so  much  the  better ;  it  will  shed  the 
rain  more  quickly.  But  an  inexpensive 
wooden  flooring  covering  all  or  only  the 
portion  of  the  roof  to  be  used  will 
answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

Because  of  the  distressing  lack  of 
space  in  the  great  centers  more  than  one 
city  dweller  has  cast  about  for  a  place'  in 
which  to  have  a  few  growing  plants, 
where  a  little  time  can  be  spent  in  the 
open  each  day  during  the  warm  weather. 
The  result  of  the  quest  is  the  roof  gar- 
den. In  many  instances  it  has  started 
with  a  few  flower  pots  and  an  awning, 
and  from  this  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged with  couches,  rugs,  reclining 
chairs   and   hammocks   into   a  most   de- 


lightful cozy  corner,  with  pretentious 
flower  boxes  and  shrubs. 

And  not  only  the  roofs  of  private 
dwellings  are  being  used  for  this  kind  of 
recreation,  but  the  tops  of  large  apart- 
ment houses  in  many  cases  are  being 
transformed  so  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
tenants.  Flower  boxes  have  been  pro- 
cured to  decorate  the  parapets,  and  awn- 
ings put  up  to  afford  shady  nooks,  where 
reclining  chairs  and  hammocks  may  be 
enjoyed. 

On  top  of  an  East  Side  settlement 
house  in  New  York  City,  situated  in  a 
district  where  the  sidewalks  and  tene- 
ments swarm  with  people,  and  the  sun 
and  pure  air  penetrate  with  difficulty 
into  the  narrow  street,  there  is  an  invit- 
ing cozy  corner  where  the  busy  workers 
may  have  a  breathing  spell  after  a  day 
of  stress  and  strain.  It  affords  them 
practically  their  only  chance  of  a  brief 
period  of  relaxation  in  the  fresh  air. 
Downstairs  classes  and  clubs  are  under 
way,  class  bells  are  ringing  and  chil- 
dren's voices  echo  thru  the  halls.  Natu- 
rally there  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
social  worker  to  rest  amid  all  this  activ- 
ity. But  on  the  roof  there  is  absolute 
tranquillity.  Even  the  sounds  in  the 
street  are  heard  only  vaguely,  the  tem- 
perature is  several  degrees  cooler,  and 
there  is  a  more  satisfying  view  of  the 
sky  than  is  possible  elsewhere. 

The  planning  of  this  little  garden — a 
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very  simple  matter — has  given  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  pleasure.  The  idea  had 
its  inception  in  the  placing  of  a  single 
chair  in  a  sheltered  portion  of  the  roof 
by  one  of  the  workers  who  craved  a  few 
moments  out  of  doors  when  her  daily 
tasks  were  over.  From  this  has  grown 
the  miniature  roof  garden,  which  all  the 
household  is  now  enjoying.  An  inexpen- 
sive wooden  flooring  was  laid  over  the 
space  set  apart  for  use,  some  chairs  were 
added,  and  a  grass  rug  brought -up  to 
cover  the  floor.  A  couch  was  installed  for 
the  afternoon  "nap."  Finally  a  wooden 
roof  was  built  over  the  top  for  protection 
from  sun  and  rain,  and  Japanese  porch 
screens  hung  so  as  to  drop  from  the 
sides.  Around  the  enclosure  were  planted 
large  boxes  with  geraniums  and  morn- 
ing glories;  a  lattice  work  of  twine  was 
made  for  the  climbing  vines. 

This  is  the  coziest  place  imaginable 
for  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  at  night,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  residents  of  the 
settlement.  There  is  moonlight  and  star- 


light along  with  the  cooling  breezes 
sweeping  in  from  the  nearby  river.  One 
feels  almost  thirty  miles  away  from  the 
crowded  tenements  and  congested 
streets. 

In  another  part  of  the  city  an  ingen- 
ious householder  has  covered  over  a  por- 
tion of  her  roof  with  canvas  supported 
by  a  wooden  frame.  At  the  edge  she  has 
built  an  iron  railing  to  prevent  possible 
accidents.  Awnings  and  Japanese  screens 
are  suspended  over  the  sides  so  that  the 
sun  may  be  shut  out  on  warm  days  and 
to  help  insure  privacy,  as  the  house  is 
lower  than  those  surrounding  it. 

Rugs  have  been  laid  upon  the  floor, 
rockers  and  armchairs  brought  up  from 
downstairs,  and  a  tea  table  arranged  in 
the  center.  An  electric  wire  has  been  run 
across  the  canvas  top  and  the  electric 
bulbs  covered  with  lanterns,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  illuminate  this  enclosure  at 
night  with  a  pretty,  soft  light.  Thus  it 
may  be  used  for  outdoor  entertainments 
the  entire  summer. 

Thruout    the    city    are    a    number    of 


SHUTTING    OUT   THE    CITY    WITH    FLOWERS 
All   you   need   is   a  floor,   flower  boxes,   a   simple   trellis   and  some   sort    of   canopy. 
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somewhat  similar  roof  cozy  corners.  All 
have  been  started  with  the  idea  of  fur- 
nishing the  householders  a  breathing 
space  other  than  in  the  streets.  For 
there  is  room  on  the  housetop  to  move 
about  in  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
cultivating  flowers.  The  intense  sunlight 
produces  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  while 
the  hardier  flowers  do  best,  such  as 
geraniums,  nasturtiums,  asters,  mari- 
golds and  petunias,  almost  any  variety 
may  be  made  to   grow,   including  rose- 


bushes and  climbing  vines,  providing 
they  have  sufficient  water  morning  and 
evening  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
gone.  Evergreens  and  shrubs  may  be 
planted  in  green  painted  tubs,  and  a 
hedge  of  summer  cypress  in  flower  boxes 
will  grow  very  quickly.  This  makes  a 
pretty  border  on  top  of  the  parapets  and 
it  will  partly  shut  out  the  view  and  make 
the  illusion  of  one's  being  in  a  country 
garden  quite  complete. 
New  York  City. 


In  Berlin  in  May 

By  Harriet  Lewis  Bradley 


Oh,  blue  of  forget-me-not, 
And  lilacs  in  sweetest  array, 
And  rose  of  the  thorn  and  snow  of  the  thorn, 
In  Berlin  in  May. 

And  the  loved  laburnum  tree, 
In  many  a  garden  and  way, 
Giveth  joy  untold  with  flowers  of  gold 
In  Berlin  in  May. 


And  the  young  Princess  Louise 
From  the  Schloss  on  the  river  Spree, 
Rides,  a  German  bride,  by  her  lover's  side 
In  Berlin  in  May. 

O   Princess  of  Prussian  House! 
There's  a  wish  in  the  air  today, 
Glad  thy  future  be,  as  flower  and  tree 
In  Berlin  in  May. 
Portland,  Me. 


Bird  Music 


Do  You  Know  How  Original  the  Hobin  Is,  or  How  Companionable 

You  May  Find  the  Catbird  ? 
By  E.  P.  Powell 

[Mr.  Powell  wrote  from  Honda  a  little  earlier  in  the  season:  'The  lirst  robins  have  just 
gone  North — much  later  than  u^uai — and  very  few  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago.  Look  out  or  we 
shall   lose  them  altogether." — Editor. J 


J  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  good  mu- 
sic in  my  life,  but  the  older  l  get  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  sweetest 
music  in  this  world  is  given  to  us  by  the 
birds.  I  never  quite  understood  this  big 
truth  until  I  was  half  a  nundred  years 
old.  I  knew  the  sparrows  and  the  robins 
and  the  catbirds  as  a  boy;  and  ran  thru 
the  pastures  all  the  merrier  for  their 
music.  I  learned  to  distinguish  many  of 
the  birds  by  their  songs  as  well  as  their 
colors,  but  the  great  truth  that  musicians 
were  filling  the  air  with  notes  incom- 
parable hardly  got  hold  of  me.  I  paid 
large  sums  to  hear  distinguished  singers, 
pianists,  flutists,  violinists,  but  all  this 
while  around  my  head  were  better  artists 
than  any  that  had  taken  my  money.  That 
is  just  the  point,  that  these  musicians 
of  the  air  are  real  artists. 

They  are  not  simply  letting  loose  a  lot 
of  notes  that  have  no  definite  relation  to 
sentiment,  but,  as  I  hear  them  now,  I 
distinctly  see  that  there  has  been  inven- 
tion of  the  highest  order,  and  this  quite 
as  wonderful  as  anything  achieved  by 
Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven.  Each  bird 
family  has  its  own  repertory,  expressive, 
in  every  case,  of  its  life.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  that  believe  the  whole  animal  cre- 
ation lives  and  acts  without  reason.  As 
I  see  it  these  bird  families  have  been 
brought  into  the  family  relation,  differ- 
entiated from  each  other  by  carefully 
thought  out  and  worked  out  methods  of 
living;  and  their  songs  are  exactly  ad- 
justed to  these  specific  life  habits. 

This  great  fact  first  burst  on  me  when 
listening  to  the  morning  chorus  of  the 
robins.  I  had  gone  North  for  a  few 
months,  after  living  in  Florida  where  the 
robins  seldom  sing.  It  was  a  June  morn- 
ing, and  the  very  first  sound  that  I  heard 
was  a  robin  as  far  in  the  east,  down 
the  valley  way,  as  I  could  hear  plainly. 
It  was  hardly  more  than  a  call  at  first, 
but  it  immediately  jumped  into  a  great 


shout  of  praise — ac  least  that  was  the 
way  it  sounded  to  me.  ^uicKly  another 
rooin  a  little  nearer  caugnc  tne  key,  and 
swung  himself  into  accord.  These  were 
followed  by  others,  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  the  redbreast  that  spent  his  night 
in  the  big  hemlock  by  my  window  flew  to 
the  very  tip  of  the  tree  and  sung  out 
what  could  not  have  been  less  than  a 
greeting  to  the  day.  It  was  a  hallelujah, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Already  the 
chorus  reached  from  the  center  of  the 
valley  to  my  house  roof,  and  from  us  was 
moving  westward  with  great  rapidity.  To 
right,  and  to  left,  and  everywhere,  the 
topmost  limbs  of  the  trees  were  filled 
with  robins  greeting  the  break  of  day. 
No  other  birds  intruded;  only  my  near- 
est catbird  whistled  in  a  very  low  key, 
listening  and  approving,  I  am  sure. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  that 
I  was  listening  to  the  greatest  music  the 
world  held,  the  grandest  melody  that  was 
ever  invented.  No  human  melodists  had 
touched  this  high  notch  of  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest;  on  earth,  peace  and  good 
will  to  men.  The  robins  were  not  singing 
this  carelessly,  but  carefully.  They  felt 
what  they  were  singing;  no  one  could 
question  it.  Every  robin  was  happy  and 
telling  his  delight.  His  song  was  definite; 
not  a  mere  rattle  of  notes.  No  one  could 
listen  attentively  without  being  worship- 
ful. Here  was  a  genuine  religion ;  told  in 
music  and  involving  love,  joy,  fellowship 
and  good  will.  When  it  was  over  after  a 
half  hour  every  robin  flew  down  to  the 
lawns  and  began  his  daily  service  for  his 
family.  He  seemed  then  to  be  a  plain  sort 
of  bird;  and  when  I  looked  at  his  poor 
architecture  I  could  see  that  his  soul  had 
gone  in  another  direction.  When  the 
robins  ceased  the  catbirds  began  to 
whistle  louder,  and  the  grosbeaks  ven- 
tured a  fuller  exploitation ;  and  all  the 
world  went  on  as  usual. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  choral  among 
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the  birds,  and  that  is  the  red-winged 
blackbird's.  It  is  a  curious  affair  and 
very  sweet.  A  flock  of  them  in  the  south- 
ern pines  occasionally  yield  to  a  soloist, 
but  as  a  rule  the  whole  company  sing  to- 
gether; after  a  leader  to  be  sure,  but 
with  a  swinging  unity  that  is  delightful- 
ly charming.  Their  notes  are  remarkably 
silvery,  but  I  do  not  find  any  soulful  ex- 
pression as  among  the  robins.  It  is  all 
delightful,  but  not  inspiring.  It  is  charm- 
ing, but  not  indicative  of  genius. 

Among  the  soloists,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  robin  is  also  preeminent;  quiet 
and  unsentimental  as  he  appears  when 
picking  worms  on  the  lawn,  this  poet  is, 
after  all,  in  very  close  relation  to  all  the 
moods  of  Nature.  Given  a  golden  sunset, 
especially  after  a  thunder  shower,  and 
what  the  robin  can  say  from  the  treetop 
is  oratorical,  sentimental  and  musical 
combined.  There  is  an  evident  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  and  his  reper- 
tory is  always  original.  You  have  prob- 
ably an  idea  that  all  robins  sing  alike. 
A  very  little  attention  and  you  will  find 
that  no  two  of  them  sing  the  same  notes. 
Robin  music  is  so  pronounced  as  to  ex- 
cuse anyone  for  some  carelessness  as  to 
its  differentiations;  but  no  other  bird 
with  which  I  am  at  all  familiar  has  so 
great  a  power  to  originate. 

Going  across  my  lawns  one  evening, 
just  before  sunset,  I  heard  a  call,  very 
musical,  but  remarkably  articulated,  and 
sounding  to  me  like  "Hear  this  birdie!" 
"Hear  this  dear  little  birdie!"  I  found  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  music  and  discover 
the  singer;  but  when  found  it  turned  out 
to  be  "only  a  robin."  Where  this  enuncia- 
tion originated  I  cannot  say,  possibly 
with  a  bird  that  had  been  caged.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  persistent  song,  and  was 
inherited  by  nestlings,  until  we  had 
"Hear  this  birdie!"  somewhere  about 
our  acres  for  several  years.  It  was  grad- 
ually lost.  Careful  listening,  I  find,  will 
frequently  detect  other  freaks,  articula- 
tive  or  musical,  or  both,  in  robin  songs. 
I  was  stopped  not  long  ago  while  driving 
near  Utica  by  a  robin  call,  so  utterly  dis- 
tinct from  the  usual  robin  music  that  I 
was  imprest  with  the  conviction  that 
we  have  not  come  anywhere  near  the  end 
of  the  evolution  of  the  robin's  repertory. 

The  catbird  leads  all  others  in  its  ver- 
satility and  elegance  of  accomplishments. 


Its  relative,  the  mocking-bird,  does  not 
approach  the  power  of  its  Northern  cou- 
sin. It  is  more  voluble,  but  hardly  more 
versatile;  for  I  have  heard  the  catbird 
imitate  nearly  every  sound  within  its 
range,  from  guinea-hens  to  squirrels. 
Where  this  bird  is  entirely  at  home  and 
forgets  fear  its  performances  are  won- 
derful. It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of 
them  to  sit  on  a  limb  meditatively,  and 
repeat  the  music  of  other  birds  in  a  low, 
quiet  key,  and  thoughtfully,  as  if  re- 
hearsing them.  I  place  him  at  the  head 
of  soloists,  not  only  because  of  the  de- 
licious quality  of  his  composition,  but 
because  of  his  companionability.  He  is 
the  only  bird  that  comes  into  personal 
relations  with  me  in  the  fields;  sings  to 
me;  laughs  at  me;  talks  to  me,  and  in 
more  ways  than  one  undertakes  to  ex- 
press his  good  will  and  liking  for  me,  as 
well  as  my  cherries. 

When  the  singing  era  is  over,  that  is, 
about  August  first,  my  catbird  talks  to 
me  in  bird  prose.  Calling  out  of  the 
thickest  bushes,  he  waits  for  me  to  an- 
swer; gets  impatient  if  I  do  not;  and 
finally  we  chat  with  each  other,  not  very 
articulately,  but  very  sentimentally.  I 
wish  he  understood  English  better,  but 
we  get  on  fairly  well  with  the  aid  of 
whistling;  whistling,  you  know,  being  a 
sort  of  common  language  between  birds 
and  men.     . 

There  are  other  talking  birds  that  I 
like  very  much  indeed,  especially  those 
that  come  in  flocks  and  groups  like  cedar 
birds  and  chickadees — who  sing  very  lit- 
tle, but  chatter  a  great  deal.  Most  of  them 
are  evidently  undertaking  to  express 
their  feelings  without  regard  to  who 
shall  hear.  The  catbird  wants  you  to 
hear;  he  is  communicative  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  as  mischievous 
as  a  frolicking  kitten.  Another  soloist 
who  comes  very  warmly  into  the  life  of 
children  is  the  song  sparrow.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  invented  anything  very 
remarkable,  but  possibly  his  family  song 
should  rank  as  one  of  the  three  or  four 
best  bird  inventions.  Its  sweetness  and 
cheerfulness  and  good-hearted  view  of 
the  world  is  complete.  How  I  should  like 
to  go  back  among  these  bird  families 
and  see  where  each  one  began  to  differ- 
entiate from  the  other,  just  as  human 
races  have  done  by  their  languages. 
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Apart  from  the  chippering  and  com- 
panionable chattering  of  grouped  birds, 
those  that  hunt  food  in  flocks,  nearly  all 
bird  music  bears  a  close  relation  to 
home  life.  All  our  familiar  birds  in  the 
North  stop  singing  the  very  moment 
their  fledglings  have  left  the  nest.  It 
seems  to  be  a  problem  in  what  we  are 
learning  to  call  eugenics.  Little  birds 
are  to  be  born  right.  Home  life  about 
them  is  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  Dur- 
ing egg-laying  and  baby-hatching  the 
father  and  mother  understand  that  the 
home  spirit  must  be  most  beautiful. 
They  pour  out  their  souls  in  song  during 
these  incubating  weeks.  So  it  happens 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  really  to  appre- 
ciate the  orchestra  given  us  in  the  heav- 
ens, unless  we  listen  from  the  stand- 
point of  parents.  Shall  not  we  be  able  to 
make  the  world  as  beautiful  about  us 
during  the  child-bearing  period?  And 
yet  we  must  not  forget  that  our  baby- 
bearing  period  is  all  the  year  round,  and 
so  we  are  bound  to  sing  from  January  to 
December.  Will  the-  spirit  of  song  ever 
dominate  the  human  family  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  does  the  bird  family? 

So  I  have  come  to  think  that  singing 
must  in  some  way  have  to  do  with  babes 
and  cradles — have  something  of  that 
sort  for  inspiration  and  association.  All 
other  singing  is  mechanical;  something 
turned  on  to  order,  soul  or  no  soul.  What 
of  church  choirs?  Why  this,  that  the 
world  never  got  up  anything  more  out 
of  tune  with  love  and  worship,  out  of 
taste  and  out  of  Nature.  It  would  be  a 
hundredfold  more  religious  to  have  a 
big  cage  of  canaries  in  the  vestibule. 
Singing  has  a  specific  place,  and  it 
comes,  that  is  real  singing  does,  only  as 
the  expression  of  a  complete  emotion. 
This  was  what  Jenny  Lind  meant,  I  ex- 
pect, when  she  said,  "Tell  me  to  sing 
'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  then  I  will 
sing  indeed." 

Birds  that  do  not  sing  are  to  be  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  Their  home  life  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  of  the  slum  sort,  and 
their  morals  more  or  less  vicious.  The 
English  sparrow  is  a  case  of  absolute 
degeneration.  Its  home  life  is  vulgar, 
noisy,  indecent  and  indicative  of  a  mean 
character.  All  sin  is  negative  with  birds, 
as  it  is  with  men;  a  lack  of  aggressive 
goodness,  and  this  is  just  where  we  find 


that  these  herding  birds  must  be  classed ; 
they  have  neither  home  life  nor  music. 
Whether  the  talking  birds  are  to  be 
ranked  before  or  behind  the  singers  I 
am  not  quite  sure.  I  do  not  forget  that 
human  speech  began  with  song ;  and  that 
prose  followed  poetry  in  the  arts.  Bob 
White  is  a  remarkable  character  every 
way;  but  his  talking  is  better  than  his 
singing.  It  is  positively  melodious  when 
he  comes  trailing  through  the  dew  of  a 
Florida  morning.  It  is  almost  singing  as 
he  slips  in  to  take  his  share  of  the  break- 
fast furnished  from  the  house.  I  think 
that  a  few  generations  of  decent  treat- 
ment will  make  this  bird  a  fowl.  The 
common  crow  is  a  puzzle.  That  he  is  far 
up  in  the  evolution  of  reason  is  certain. 
His  social  life  is  nearly  as  complex  as 
our  own.  His  games  are  as  full  of  fun 
as  those  of  a  schoolboy.  That  crows  can- 
npt  sing  is  no  wonder;  they  can  talk,  and 
almost  articulate. 

Some  of  my  Rhode  Island  reds  come 
quite  into  the  same  class — that  is,  of 
talkers — only  they  have  to  be  encouraged 
a  little.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  a  half 
dozen  farmers'  wives  who  have  cultivated 
the  talking  ability  of  their  fowls.  I  have 
one  hen  who  can  carry  on  quite  a  con- 
versation. She  never  lets  me  go  by  with- 
out a  bit  of  a  chat.  I  first  discovered  her 
talent  when,  as  a  pullet  of  a  few  months, 
she  led  seventeen  chickens  from  under 
my  cottage  where  she  had  stolen  a  nest. 
This  indicated  good  hen  common  sense; 
and  she  raised  every  one  of  them.  When 
the  job  was  finished  she  called  me,  and 
told  me  in  pretty  good  articulation  that 
she  wished  to  go  back  to  the  business  of 
laying  eggs.  I  would  not  think  of  pass- 
ing her  by  without  answering  her  call, 
that  is,  as  well  as  I  can.  John  Burroughs ! 
I  wish  you  were  here  to  try  the  experi- 
ment; I  think  you  would  say  that  for 
once  you  had  found  a  bird  that  could 
reason. 

I  am  not  in  the  mood,  however,  in  this 
article  to  combat  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  birds  reason.  It  is  one  of  those 
shortsighted  notions  that  come  to  noth- 
ing when  we  learn  to  see  things  out  of 
warm  eyes ;  that  is,  with  hearts  behind 
our  eyes.  It  will  not  do  to  vgo  out  into 
the  fields  full  of  conceit  and  defy  the 
right  of  the  birds  to  come  into  the  great 
family    of    God,    inspired    by    the    same 
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Mind  and  acting  with  the  same  Love. 
How  little  does  the  common  man  appre- 
ciate the  universe  that  he  has  about  him. 
He  not  seldom  overlooks  the  best  part  of 
it.  He  eats  his  potatoes,  but  never  hears 
his  robins.  He  goes  to  church  to  hear 
very  good  music,  but  he  has  a  better 
choir  in  his  back  garden.  Abolish  the 
causes  of  fear  and  you  can  surround 
yourself  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  sing- 
ers, all  for  nothing,  that  you  yourself 
shall  be  able  to  develop  a  more  tuneful 
soul. 

On  my  few  acres  at  Clinton  I  am  able 
to  hear  in  the  morning  not  only  the 
robin,  but  the  red  breasted  grosbeak,  and 
at  noon  not  only  the  catbird,  but  the  song 
sparrow;  in  the  evening  the  wood  thrush 
and  the  Wilson's  thrush  have  come  out 
of  the  woods  to  live  with  me  and  make 
the  evening  rich  with  music.  Here  in 
the  South  the  mocking-bird  is  a  flitting 
vision  all  the  year;  but  twice  during  the 
months  when  two  of  them  go  to  build  a 
nest  and  rear  their  young,  their  home 
life  becomes  marvelously  musical.  Then 
it  is  that  a  mocking-bird  becomes  a  vio- 
lin, a  piano,  a  flute,  a  whole  orchestra. 
His  soul  goes  out  into  song  and  flitters 
off  into  melodies  until  it  seems  as  if  the 
fellow  would  pass  away  into  some  melo- 
dious breeze.  I  do  not  understand  him 
at  all,  and  perhaps  do  not  appreciate  him 


at  his  best.  His  music  is  everything  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  tossed  in  together. 
When  he  and  his  wife  have  a  skirmish 
it  goes  into  song.  The  shrike,  coldest 
blooded  of  all  birds,  has  also  a  singing 
mood  that  will  carry  him  occasionally 
clean  out  of  range  of  cruelty.  I  think 
that  by  and  by  this  bird  will  develop  a 
finer  character.  There's  a  deal  of  singing 
going  on  here  during  mulberry  season, 
but  to  me  it  is  not  full  enough  of  soul. 
Not  one  of  them  compares  with  that  su- 
preme artist,  the  plain-dressed  worm- 
pulling  robin  of  our  Northern  lawns. 

You  cannot  save  our  song  birds  by 
statute,  nor  by  discoursing  on  their  abil- 
ity to  eat  worms.  You  may  get  the  farm- 
ers to  put  away  their  guns,  and  possibly 
let  the  birds  peaceably  take  a  few  cher- 
ries; but  they  will  do  very  little  in  the 
way  of  counting  birds  into  their  families, 
to  plant  and  to  build,  and  every  other 
way  to  win  them  into  their  homesteads. 
We  have  been  overlooking  the  best  part 
of  the  argument,  the  great  moral  and 
intellectual  power  of  these  neighbors  of 
ours  in  the  air,  the  occupants  of  our 
homes.  The  people  on  the  farms  must 
have  a  warmer  appreciation  of  the  com- 
panionship that  is  possible.  To  open  the 
ears  and  the  eyes  of  the  country  folk  to 
a  keener  apprehension  of  the  bird  life — 
that  is  on  the  road  to  evolution. 

Sorrento,  Florida. 


Pipes  of  Pan 

By  Victor  Starbuck 


0  Pan,  I  hear  thy  music  blow 
Among  the  misty  hills  of  morn: 

No  more  doth  Triton  sound  his  horn. 
Apollo  died  full  long  ago, 

As  legend  saith,  when  Christ  was  born. 
Yet  still,  so  long  as  streamlets  flow, 
While  branches  sway  and  grasses  grow, 
When  sunrise  sets  the  world  aglow 

1  hear  thy  merry  music  blow 
Among  the  misty  hills  of  morn. 

0  Pan,  I  hear  thy  pipings  pour 

From  shadowy  dells  at  hush  of  noon, 
When  thru  the  cloud-flecked  skies  of  June 

The  fleet-winged  swallows  dip  and  soar, 
And  shrill  cicadas  softly  croon. 

Deserted  lies  the  fountain-shore, 


By  white-limbed  naiads  loved  of  yore, 
And  Marsyas  leads  the  dance  no  more; 
Yet  still  thine  airy  pipings  pour 

Prom  shadowy  dells  at  hush  of  noon. 

0  Pan,  I  hear  thy  pipes  complain 

At  dusk  along  the  river  edge, 

When     zephyrs     sway     the     whispering 
sedge : 
The  Elder  Gods  come  not  again; 

No  more  shall  Vulcan  clang  his  sledge, 
And  thou  alone  dost  still  remain; 
Yet  still  I  hear  thy  pipes  complain 
In  flutings  of  the  autumn  rain, 
Or  when  the  lights  of  evening  wane 

At  dusk,  among  the  swaying  sedge. 

Orlando,  Fla. 


Straining  an  Historic  Friendship 

How  Our  Attitude  Is  Alienating  the  Sympathies  of  Japan 


By  Hamilton  Holt 

Managing  Editor  of  The  Independent. 


On  March  31,  1854,  Commodore  Perry, 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  signed 
with  Japan  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
friendship  which  opened  Japan  to  the 
world  and  inaugurated  the  most  remark- 
able political  and  social  revolution  known 
to  history.  The  first  sentence  of  that 
treaty  reads  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  perfect  permanent  and 
universal  peace  and  a  sincere  and  cordial 
amity  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  one  part  and  the  Empire  of  Ja- 
pan on  the  other,  and  between  their  people 
respectively  without  exception  of  persons 
and  places." 

From  that  day  to  this  Japan  has  lived 
up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  treaty. 
She  has  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to 
express  her  gratitude  and  to  show  her 
friendly  feelings  to  the  United  States. 
She  has  sent  her  brightest  young  men  to 
be  trained  in  our  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools.  She  has  modeled  her  educa- 
tional system  after  ours.  She  has  em- 
ployed many  Americans  within  the  empire 
as  advisers,  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. Even  at  this  moment  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  Mr.  Dennison,  is  serving  as 
chief  adviser  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  United  States  had  an  equally  un- 
blemished record  for  cordiality  to  Japan 
until  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Then  the  change  began.  I  take  no 
stock  in  the  charge  that  the  American 
war  correspondents,  whose  work  at  the 
front  was  so  restricted  by  the  Japanese 
military  authorities,  started  the  anti- 
Japanese  cry  in  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  a  sudden  statements 
began  to  appear  in  the  American  press 
that  we  would  have  to  fight  the  Japanese. 
They  were  getting  "cocky"  as  a  result  of 
their  victories  over  Russia,  and  needed 
to  be  "taught  a  lesson."  Besides,  the 
periodical  English  and  German  war 
scares  were  beginning  to  experience  the 
law  of  "diminishing  returns"  and  our 
naval  friends  and  ordnance  manufac- 
turers were  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
juring up  some  new  adversary  against 


whom  we  needed  the  protection  of  a 
great  and  ever  greater  navy.  Then  came 
the  law  segregating  the  Japanese  in  the 
California  schools,  as  if  they  were  noil 
fit  to  associate  with  white  children.  That 
stirred  up  Japan  to  strong  protest,  but  it 
ended  in  Japan's  stopping  all  emigra- 
tion, so  that  even  students  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  come  here  today.  There  is  now  an 
excess  of  Japanese  returning  home  from 
the  United  States  over  Japanese  coming 
to  our  shores  by  about  3000  a  year.  The 
latest  statistics  show  that  in  1911  the 
excess  of  Japanese  laborers  returning 
home  over  those  coming  here  was  8966, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  70,000  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  60,000  on  the 
mainland. 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  imme- 
diately after  the  California  outbreak, 
sent  the  fleet  on  its  voyage  around  the 
world,  ostensibly  on  a  "peace"  cruise, 
but  in  reality  to  "impress"  Japan.  Japan 
turned  the  other  cheek  by  spending  a 
million  dollars  to  entertain  it.  Here  were 
a  people  who  were  brutally  insulted  by 
our  Pacific  Coast,  a  people  we  called 
"heathen"  and  sent  missionaries  to 
christianize,  actually  teaching  us  a 
lesson  in  Christian  ethics.  Tho  we  all  but 
drove  them  out  of  California,  they  met 
our  officers  and  men,  strewing  their 
paths  with  flowers.  Tho  we  excluded 
them  from  our  schools,  they  suffered 
their  little  children  to  greet  us  singing 
our  national  hymn. 

Japan  has  shown  similar  hospitality  to 
our  delegations  of  merchants  and  others 
who  have  since  visited  her  shores.  Yet 
the  pin  pricks  continued.  Bills  began  to 
be  introduced  into  the  California  Legis- 
lature to  prohibit  the  Japanese  from  the 
coast  and  to  prevent  those  already  there 
from  owning  land  or  engaging  in  busi- 
ness. 

Next  came  the  report  that  Japan  had 
a  secret  treaty  with  Mexico  against  us, 
and  was  to  be  allowed  a  Pacific  port. 
That,    of    course,    turned    out    to    be    a 
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"fake."  There  were  also  the  reported 
speeches  of  a  member  of  Congress,  for- 
merly of  the  navy,  declaring  that  Japan 
was  preparing  to  declare  war  and  seize 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  On  February  25,  1911,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Hobson  prophesied 
war  with  Japan  within  twenty  months. 
Then  came  Secretary  Knox's  proposal 
for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian 
Railway,  which  would  have  deprived 
Japan  of  the  rights  on  the  mainland  she 
had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth 
and  have  destroyed  her  preponderant  in- 
fluence on  the  border  state  facing  her 
Korean  frontier. 

Next  appeared  a  scheme  of  American 
capitalists  to  build  the  Chinchow-Aigun 
Railway,  to  rival  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway,  in  China.  This  was  followed 
shortly  by  the  proposal  from  bankers, 
originating  here,  that  a  syndicate  repre- 
senting four  Powers — the  United  States, 
England,  France  and  Germany — should 
loan  China  $50,000,000,  the  interest  to 
be  guaranteed  by  all  the  unhypothecated 
resources  of  Manchuria,  thus  dethroning 
Japan  from  her  primacy  in  Manchuria 
and  all  China.  Tho  the  Knox  neutraliza- 
tion plan  and  the  American  railroad 
scheme  fell  thru,  and  the  bankers  con- 
trolling the  four-Power  loan  subsequent- 
ly invited  Japan  and  even  Russia  to  join 
their  circle,  these  proposals  made  a  very 
bad  impression  in  Japan. 

Then  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a 
measure  known  as  the  Dillingham  bill 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  would  have  excluded  the  Japanese 
from  our  shores  as  the  Chinese  are  now 
excluded.  Fortunately,  the  exposure  of 
the  "joker"  in  the  bill  led  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  anti-Japanese  clause.  But  in 
the  meantime  the  news  had  been  cabled 
to  Japan  and  the  harm  had  been  done. 

Immediately  upon  that,  Senator  Lodge 
revived  the  Magdalena  Bay  war  scare  by 
imputing  that  Japan  was  seeking  conces- 
sions in  Mexico,  in  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Altho  it  was  soon  proved 
that  Magdalena  Bay  was  in  the  rainless 
belt  of  lower  California,  in  a  region  in 
which  nothing  grows  except  cactus  and 
a  few  stunted  cedars,  and  that  a  single 
spring  among  the  sand  dunes  was  the 
sole    supply    of   the    diminutive    fishing 


village  on  its  shores,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  applied  to  such  cases.  The  Sen- 
ate also,  in  emasculating  the  great  Taft- 
Knox  peace  treaties  with  England  and 
Japan,  gave  Japan  another  slap  by 
adopting  an  amendment  reserving  from 
arbitration  the  question  of  the  "admis- 
sion of  aliens  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  several  states." 

And  now  the  California  Legislature  is 
in  session  again  and  already  thirty-four 
anti-Japanese  bills  have  been  introduced. 
Some  of  these  bills  provide  for  increas- 
ing the  license  fees  of  Japanese  fisher- 
men from  $10  to  $100,  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  Japanese  school  children  thruout 
the  state,  and  for  the  imposition  of  a 
special  poll  tax  upon  the  Japanese. 
Others  prohibit  the  Japanese  from  em- 
ploying white  girls,  from  using  power 
engines,  and  from  taking  out  liquor 
licenses.  But  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
is  the  Bradford  Alien  Land  Bill,  which 
would  prevent  the  Japanese  from  own- 
ing land  in  California.  If  this  passes  we 
shall  probably  lose  the  friendship  of 
Japan  for  years  to  come. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Bradford  bill  contra- 
venes our  treaty  with  Japan  or  not.  If 
it  does,  as  seems  almost  certain,  it  will, 
of  course,  be  nullified  by  the  courts.  But 
as  I  have  recently  visited  Japan  and  have 
had  opportunities  to  learn  more  than 
most  of  my  countrymen  of  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  Japanese  toward  us,  I  con- 
sider it  something  of  a  duty  to  speak 
plainly  now.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  the  Japanese  regarded  us 
with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  reverence. 
There  existed  in  Japan  a  very  strong 
sentiment — a  sentiment  entirely  separate 
from  commerce  —  connected  with  the 
name  of  America.  Even  today  the  Japan- 
ese, next  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  desire  our  com- 
merce and  friendship.  They  will  do  any- 
thing we  ask  of  them,  provided  they  can 
do  it  with  dignity.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming to  anyone  seeking  the  truth. 
Two  years  ago,  for  instance,  when  Japan 
learned  that  we  were  preparing  to  nego- 
tiate an  unlimited  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  she  voluntarily  consented 
to  a  modification  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  so  that  in  case  Japan  and  the 
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United  States  were  at  war  England 
would  not  have  to  choose  between  break- 
ing her  alliance  with  Japan  or  her  peace 
treaty  with  us.  Surely  Japan  would  never 
have  renounced  the  right  to  call  on  Eng- 
land for  aid  if  she  had  reason  to  expect 
any  further  trouble  with  us. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  are  forces  in  Japan  that  are  work- 
ing against  this  historic  friendship,  just 
as  there  are  in  this  country.  Without  at- 
tempting to  put  them  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  they  would  include: 
1st,  the  ignorance  and  incompetence  and 
anti-Japanese  bias  of  many  of  the  offi- 
cials we  send  to  the  Far  East;  2nd,  the 
exceeding  jealousy  of  nations  like  Eng- 
land and  Germany  over  our  increasing 
trade  in  Japan.  The  best  informed  stu- 
dent of  Japan  I  met  abroad  told  me  that 
"nine-tenths  of.  the  false  rumors  that 
have  tended  to  damage  the  standing  of 
American  traders  in  the  Far  East  can  be 
traced  directly  to  rivals  in  trade" ;  3rd, 
the  journals  and  foreign  correspondents 
in  Japan  and  China  who  assume  for 
one  reason  or  another  an  anti-American 
attitude.  All  foreign  papers  published 
in  English  in  Japan,  with  the  exception 
of  The  Times  of  Tokyo,  seem  to  be  dis- 
inclined to  print  matter  which  might 
tend  to  increase  the  good  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  America;  4th,  the 
agents  of  ordnance  manufacturers  and 
ship  builders.  I  am  told  that  these  agents 
are  many  in  number  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  "expense"  money  and  "enter- 
tainment funds."  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  none  of  these  agents  preach  any- 
thing but  the  antagonism  of  America  to 
Japan,  and  5th,  the  lack  of  manners  of 
Americans  who  live  and  travel  in  Japan. 

But  these  and  similar  causes  that  pro- 
mote dissension,  would  have  had  little 
effect  in  Japan  except  for  two  things — 
American  interference  in  Asiatic  pol- 
itics and  the  brutal  discrimination 
against  the  Japanese  in  California. 

These  the  Japanese  cannot  explain  on 
any  grounds  that  are  not  discreditable 
to  the  disinterestedness  and  high  moral 
professions  of  our  people.  Take  our  re- 
cent meddling  attitude  in  Manchuria. 
Secretary  Knox's  plan — and  remember 
that  the  Secretary  was  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple— was  much  the  same  as  tho  Japan 


went  to  our  border  state,  Mexico,  and 
said:  "See  here,  Mexico,  the  United 
States  has  a  good  deal  of  money  invest- 
ed in  your  territory.  It  is  a  menace  to 
your  integrity.  We  suggest  that  you  let 
us  raise  a  loan,  so  that  you  can  pay  back 
the  United  States  what  you  owe  her  and 
then  tell  her  to  get  out.  You  can  come 
to  us  for  all  future  loans."  If  such  a 
proposition  were  made  by  Japan  to  Mex- 
ico, nearly  every  editor  in  the  United 
States  would  be  shrieking  for  war.  But 
the  Japanese  are  a  very  self-controlled 
people.  They  said  very  little.  They  felt, 
however,  that  they  have  the  same  right 
in  Eastern  Asia  that  we  claim  in  this 
hemisphere  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
that  is,  the  inalienable  right  to  take  any 
proper  course  requisite  for  self-preser- 
vation. 

In  regard  to  the  immigration  question 
Japan  does  not  object  to  having  Califor- 
nia pass  anti-alien  bills,  provided  they 
apply  equally  to  all  nations  and  do  not 
discriminate  against  her.  What  she  can- 
not understand,  and  what  she  will  not 
tolerate  without  intense  resentment,  is 
to  have  her  highly  intelligent,  adaptable, 
industrious,,  cleanly,  sober,  peaceable 
and  efficient  citizens  excluded  simply  be- 
cause they  have  yellow  skins,  while  the 
illiterate,  quarrelsome  and  unwashed  em- 
igrants from  Europe  are  welcomed  with 
open  arms. 

Japan  cannot  understand  how  a  mere 
40,000  of  her  citizens,  who  have  the 
highest  standard  of  literacy  of  any 
aliens  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  who  own 
but  17,000  acres  of  land,  and  whose  num- 
bers are  decreasing  every  year,  can  be 
a  menace  to  a  population  of  2,377,000 
souls  living  in  over  one  hundred  million 
acres  of  territory.  Indeed,  in  1911  the 
Labor  Commissioner  of  California,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  submitted  an  official  report 
on  the  Japanese  in  that  state  in  which  he 
concluded  that  the  Japanese  should  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  California,  be- 
cause in  many  respects  they  are  more 
desirable  workers  than  the  white  men, 
and  because  there  is  not  enough  avail- 
able white  labor  to  do  the  work  that  is 
crying  to  be  done. 

Now,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  war 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Such  a  contingency  is  well  nigh  unthink- 
able. But  if  California  persists  in  exclud- 
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ing  the  Japanese  from  our  shores,  all  our 
foreign  merchants  and  missionaries  in 
Japan  might  just  as  well  pack  up  and 
come  home.  There  will  be  nothing  for 
them  to  do  hereafter  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun. 

Is  it  right,  therefore,  that  we  should 
lose  the  friendship  of  50,000,000  long- 
forbearing,  friendly  but  proud  and  sen- 


sitive people,  just  because  a  selfish  and 
sinister  element  of  the  great  State  of 
California  has  for  the  moment  got  in 
the  saddle  and  proposes  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  entire  American  people  to 
gratify  its  flimsy  whim  of  a  reckless 
race  prejudice?  The  question  is  not  pri- 
marily political,  but  moral.  It  is  the 
Golden  Rule. 
New  York  City. 


Japanese  Exclusion 

By  David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.D. 

President  of  Leland  Stanford,   Jr.,  University. 


Most  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would 
regret  to  see  a  stratified  labor  popula- 
tion; the  men  at  the  bottom  Asiatic  be- 
cause underpaid,  underpaid  because  Asi- 
atic. Under  the  "gentleman's  agreement 
of  1907,"  no  Japanese  laborers  have 
reached  California,  Hawaii  or  British 
Columbia  for  six  years,  and  the  'rela- 
tively few  remaining  here  are  rising 
toward  the  upper  rounds  of  the  labor 
ladder. 

The  most  of  the  people  of  this  state 
are  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone.  A 
few  are  not.  Under  the  American  sys- 
tem, anybody  can  get  any  bill  he  pleases 
introduced  into  the  legislature.  The 
introduction  of  a  bill  means  nothing, 
and  anti-Japanese  bills  at  every  season 
find  their  place  on  the  calendar.  In  the 
present  season,  all  these  bills  center  on 
the  land  question,  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  considerable  support.  One 
of  those  under  consideration  proposes  to 
prohibit  all  alien  ownership  of  land. 
Others  affect  only  the  Japanese  either 
directly  or  under  the  subterfuge  of 
"those  ineligible  to  become  citizens."  As 
to  these,  the  following  considerations 
are  pertinent.  To  prohibit  alien  owner- 
ship would  affect  millions  of  property 
held  by  Englishmen  and  Canadians. 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said  on 
either  side  of  the  question,  but  it  is  a 
change  of  policy  too  great  to  be  adopted 
offhand  and  as  a  side  issue. 

In  the  House  Tax  case  in  Japan 
("British  Isles,  France  and  Germany  vs. 
Japan"),  decided  in  1905  by  the  Hague 


Court,  it  was  ruled  that  a  nation  could 
not  change  the  tenure  of  property  actu- 
ally held  without  the  consent  of  the  alien 
owner. 

This  would  seem  to  invalidate  all 
propositions  for  forcing  the  alien,  either 
Japanese  or  English,  to  dispose  of  his 
property  within  a  specified  time. 

Under  our  Federal  Constitution,  no 
state  can  deal  directly  with  another 
nation,  nor  with  its  people,  nor  with  any 
group  of  its  people,  as  members  of  a 
particular  nationality.  All  such  powers 
are  reserved  to  the  nation.  To  the  state, 
all  aliens  stand  on  the  same  footing.  All 
aliens  in  the  United  States  are  here  in  a 
sense  as  wards  of  the  nation,  deriving 
their  rights  primarily  from  interna- 
tional treaties. 

If  this  principle  is  correct,  any  anti- 
Japanese  laws  pased  by  a  state  must  be 
unconstitutional.  In  which  case  they 
must  be  declared  null  and  void  when 
brought  before  a  Federal  court.  If  in 
contravention  of  an  United  States  treaty 
they  become  also  null  and  void. 

The  validity  of  the  statute  excluding 
"Mongolians"  from  naturalization  has 
not  been  tested  in  the  higher  courts. 
Moreover,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove 
that  the  Japanese  are  Mongolians. 

If  any  action  is  taken,  its  validity 
should  be  tested  in  the  courts.  Under  our 
complex  federal  machinery,  the  central 
government  has  no  responsibility  until 
its  courts  have  decided  whether  or  not  a 
local  statute  under  question  is  valid. 

Stanford  University. 


Men  We  Are  Watching 

By  a  Washington  Journalist 


Joseph  P.  Tumulty 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

Thanks  to  Corcelyou  and  Loeb,  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  President  was 
lifted  to  a  dignity  tempting  one  to  con- 
sider it  second  in  political  importance 
only  to  that  of  the  President.  President 
Taft  was  not  so  successful  in  all  of  his 
four  selections,  and  with  a  single  excep- 
tion his  administration  was  weakened 
and  hampered  by  the  men  who  stood  for 
him,  which  causes  one  to  look  both  cau- 
tiously and  anxiously  at  Secretary 
Tumulty,  wondering  how  effectively  he 
will  fill  the  important  post.  It  is  no  sine- 
cure today — being  Secretary  to  the 
President.  He  must  be  a  cyclopedia  of 
details  upon  every  subject  which  can 
come  up,  and  the  President  is  often 
forced  to  rely  upon  his  judgments  and 
conclusions.  He  must  possess  the  inher- 
ent genius  for  doing  and  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  daily  received  at  the 


While  House  very  few  can  even  be  called 
to  the  President's  attention.  The  secre- 
tary is  responsible  for  the  replies.  In 
spite  of  the  "open  door''  which  wars 
talked  about,  the  secretary's  office  will 
be  assailed  from  morning  till  night  by 
people  who  think  they  should  go  straight 
to  the  President,  but  must  be  finally  dis- 
posed of  without  reaching  him  or  being 
sent  away  disgruntled.  And  then  the 
press.  Scores  of  newspaper  men  have 
learned  to  hang  upon  the  Secretary  to 
the  President  as  the  mouthpiece  for  all 
that  is  allowed  to  escape  the  safety  vault 
of  state  secrets.  The  office  requires  the 
delicacy  of  the  diplomat,  the  facility  of 
the  politician,  courage,  common  sense, 
and  the  patience  of  Job. 

There  is  no  small  compliment  implied 
in  the  comments  which  have  appeared  in 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  Secretary 
Tumulty  is  the  right  man  for  the  place. 
The  President  based  his  judgment  upon 
experience,  for  Tumulty  was  his  secre- 
tary   while    he    was    Governor    of    New 
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JUDGE  WILLIAM  CHARLES  ADAMSON 

Jersey.  He  based  the  first  appointment 
partially  on  his  secretary's  record  of 
four  years  previous  in  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly,  where  he  made  a  fine  record, 
fighting  vigorously  along  lines  which  the 
President  heartily  approved. 

Secretary  Tumulty  began  his  political 
career  early,  for  he  is  even  now  but 
thirty.  He  was  born  in  Jersey  City— one 
of  a  family  of  thirteen — educated  at  St. 
Peter's  College  in  Jersey  City,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1902  and 
married  in  1903.  His  father  was  a  poli- 
tician before  him  and  he  has  been  a 
politician  himself  practically  all  his  life. 
Following  his  father's  example  still  fur- 
ther, he  is  already  th  father  of  four 
girls  and  two  boys.  He  comes  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  reputation  of  being  an 
invincible  fighter.  He  has  the  refresh- 
ingly vigorous  and  sturdy  physique  of 
courage  to  defend  convictions,  and  a 
broad  forehead  and  clear  eye  indicative 
of  capacity  to  come  at  convictions  intel- 
ligently; with  a  square  jaw  and  firm 
mouth  forming  an  appropriate  go- 
between.  But  beyond  this  there  is  noth- 
ing suggesting  the  fighter;  rather  all  of 
the  other  qualities  desirable  in  a  suc- 
cessful   secretary.    He    is    rather    short, 


with  light  hair,  laughing  eyes  and  quiet, 
dignified  manner,  and  a  knack  at  cordial- 
ity which  is  winning  him  friends  every- 
where. We  all  wish  him  complete  success 
in  his  difficult  field,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  President — 
and  he  bids  fair  to  achieve  it. 

Judge  William  Charles  Adamson 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Panama  Canal  of  itself  claims 
world-wide  attention,  as  it  nears  comple- 
tion, with  the  added  interest  caused  by 
a  decided  conflict  ol  opinion  concerning 
some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
conduct,  especially  the  clause  granting 
free  tolls  to  American  coastwise  ship- 
ping, which  passed  with  the  last  canal 
bill.  With  Senator  O'Gorman,  of  New 
York,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals, 
where  he  can  best  force  his  determina- 
tion to  keep  the  clause  in  the  bill,  all  the 
more  watchful  interest  centers  in  Judge 
Adamson,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia,  who  heads  the  House  Commit- 
tee and  is  radically  opposed  to  the  free 
toll  clause.  He  will  lose  no  opportunity 
to  advocate  its  repeal  in  the  House. 

Judge  Adamson  was  born  in  Carroll- 
ton,  Georgia,  in  1854.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  He  has' 
always  resided  in  Carrollton,  where  he 
was  city  attorney  and  then  judge  of  the 
City  Court,  till  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  has  served  without 
interruption  for  seventeen  years.  His 
record  in  Congress  is  one  of  persistent 
fighting  and  frequent  victories  against 
material  odds.  He  claims  that  some  of 
his  most  important  work  has  been  the 
unremunerative  labor  of  preventing  bad 
legislation,  and  in  that  he  is  correct.  He 
has  been  particularly  effective  in  canal 
and  railway  legislation. 

Judge  Adamson  is  a  most  agreeable 
man  to  meet,  cordial  and  democratic, 
tall,  strong  mentally  and  physically,  al- 
ways ready  to  be  cordial,  but  never 
afraid  to  express  his  convictions  and 
defend  them.  He  is  emphatically  honest 
and  determined,  an  independent  thinker, 
a  good  friend  and  a — but  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  have  him  remain  friendly. 

He  does  not  show  his  age.  His  thick 
brown  hair  is  only  touched  with  gray, 
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and  his  eyes  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  see 
a  joke.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  home 
life,  especially  life  on  his  farm,  where 
he  works  with  his  own  hands  whenever 
he  can  be  there.  He  says  that  the  only 
habits  worth  forming  are  to  work,  to 
pray,  to  save  money  and  to  respect  your 
fellow  men. 

Albert  S.  Burleson 

Postmaster-General. 

Among  the  strictly  wide  awake  ones 
in  the  President's  Cabinet  is  Albert  Sid- 
ney Burleson,  the  new  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. At  the  present  moment  there  are 
few  in  the  country  attracting  such  wide 
attention — not  so  much  because  he  holds 
an  office  which  is  looked  upon  as  almost 
a  bottomless  pit  for  the  reception  of 
office  seekers,  but  because  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  appointment  and  confirma- 
tion he  dropped  politics,  in  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  fighters 
of  the  party,  and  assuming  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  a  colossal 
business  institution,  to  be  run  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country,  upon  strict- 
ly business  principles,  he  immediately 
got  down  to  real  business. 

Already  he  has  advanced  several 
propositions,  more  or  less  startling, 
which  have  won  the  commendation  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — and 
incidentally  roused  considerable  ire  in 
both  parties.  He  will  have  further  sug- 
gestions to  make  in  a  short  while,  just 
as  soon  as  scouts  which  he  has  out  on 
various  trails  make  full  reports  to  him. 
In  talking  of  one  of  these  matters  to  the 
writer  the  other  day,  he  said:  "I  shall 
not  have  an  easy  time  of  it,  for  I  shall 
be  opposed  by  two  very  strong  factions, 
one  because  I  am  going  too  far,  the 
other  because  I  am  not  going  far 
enough.  But  I  shall  do  it." 

That  is  Burleson,  the  new  Postmaster- 
General,  just  as  it  was  Burleson,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  and  Burleson,  district  attorney 
for  the  capital  district  of  Texas  for 
eight  years,  and  city  attorney  for 
Austin,  Tex.,  before  that.  He  has  made 
good  as  a  vigorous  and  fearless  fighter 
all  along  the  line.  You  can  go  back  fur- 
ther, if  you  will,  and  find  his  father, 
Captain  Ed  Burleson,  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  of  Texas   rangers  fighting 


Indians  and  Mexicans  all  over  the  state, 
and  earlier,  his  grandfather,  General 
Edward  Burleson,  the  right  hand  aid  of 
Sam  Houston,  winning  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  cutting  Texas  free  from  Mexico, 
and  coming  within  some  200  votes  of 
election  as  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  So  it  runs  in  the  blood. 

The  Postmaster-General  was  born  in 
San  Marcos,  Tex.,  just  half  a  century 
ago;  college  and  university  educated  in 
Texas  and  admitted  to  the  bar  there. 
He  is  an  ideal  Texan — tall,  strong,  full 
of  courage  and  energy,  tempered  by 
invariable  kindness  and  courtesy;  with 
a  fine  face,  firm,  determined,  with  quick, 
keen  eyes  and  a  forehead  made  for 
thought.  He  is  also  a  typical  Southern 
gentleman,  with  all  the  grace,  culture 
and  dignity  pertaining  thereto.  He 
might  be  dangerous  in  the  position  he 
occupies;  but  all  who  know  him  appre- 
ciate a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  great 
Post  Office  Department  has  fallen  into 
such  hands.  A  better  selection  could 
hardly  have  been  made  and  it  is  a  safe 
guess  that  when  he  leaves  the  office  he 
will  be  remembered  thru  many  practical 
reforms  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
efficient  Postmasters-General. 


ALBERT.   S.    HURLIOSON 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Makers  of  Maine 

The  subject-matter  of  a  volume  by 
Herbert  Edgar  Holmes,  suggested  by  his 
title,  The  Makers  of  Maine,  is  amplified 
in  the  sub-title:  "Essays  and  Tales  of 
Early  Maine  History,  from  the  First  Ex- 
plorations to  the  Fall  of  Louisburg,  in- 
cluding the  Story  of  the  Norse  Expedi- 
tions."* In  250  pages  the  State  Librarian 
of  Maine  retells  with  great  enthusiasm 
the  narratives  of  some  of  the  French  and 
English  explorers  and  settlers;  always 
with,  a  fine  appreciation  of  their  better 
qualities,  especially  the  heroism  of  the 
Jesuits  whose  noble  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  World  no  one  today  is 
narrow-minded  enough  to  belittle.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  Mr.  Holmes,  in  mak- 
ing numerous  allusions  to  Fiske,  Ban- 
croft, Parkman,  and  other  secondary 
authorities,  and  quotations  from  their 
works,  invariably  adopts  a  carping  tone, 
apparently  because  these  writers  are  not 
sufficiently  French  in  their  sympathies, 
and  are  deemed  to  be  "bigoted"  and  un- 
duly prejudiced  against  the  French  mis- 
sionaries. For  his  part,  Mr.  Holmes  sees 
every  member  of  the  Society  as  white  as 
ever  a  Protestant  fanatic  saw  him  black; 
he  even  refuses  to  believe  Father  Biard 
a  traitor.  The  Maine  historian's  combat- 
iveness,  together  with  a  carelessness 
which  strews  his  pages  with  misspelled 
words,  French  words  without  the  ac- 
cents, and  bad  punctuation,  serve  to  ac- 
centuate the  stylistic  limitations  of  these 
diverting  studies. 

Marc  Lescarbot,  in  spite  of  his  native 
malice  and  skepticism,  and  in  spite  of 
his  having  expounded  Scriptures  to  his 
sailors  out  of  the  Genevan  version,  is 
something  of  a  favorite  of  the  author's 
— as  well  he  may  be.  Lescarbot  furnishes, 
in  fact,  some  of  the  most  delightful  ma- 

*The  Makers  of  Maine.  By  Herbert  Edgar  Holmes, 
LL.B.,  State  Librarian  of  Maine.  Lewiston,  Maine : 
The  Haswell  Press. 
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terial  for  a  volume  which,  notwithstand- 
ing obvious  faults,  must  certainly  attract 
all  those  of  us  who  spend  vacations  in 
the  Maine  woods,  or  somewhere  along 
that  stretch  of  "two  hundred  miles  of 
intermingling  land  and  ocean,  where,  lost 
in  each  other's  embrace,  the  sea  seems 
in  love  with  the  land,  and  the  shore  with 
the  foam-crested  wave."  This  passage  is 
culled,  by  the  way,  from  Du  Peyster's 
Dutch  in  Maine;  here  is  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Holmes  himself,  paraphrasing  Les- 
carbot, who  in  spite  of  his  aristocratic 
spirit  put  his  finger  on  the  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  French  in  the  New 
World: 

In  those  days  this  employment  [agricul- 
ture] was  regarded  as  degrading  for  a  gen- 
tleman, it  being  the  work  of  peasants  and 
serfs.  He,  however,  looks  upon  it  as  the 
noblest  and  most  independent  of  all  works, 
"the  pursuit  of  our  first  fathers,  of  the 
kings  of  old,  and  of  the  greatest  captains 
in  the  world." 

"Lescarbot  was  many  years  ahead  of 
his  times,"  is  Mr.  Holmes's  very  proper 
commentary. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
Maine  historian's  chief  service  quite 
other  from  that  proposed.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  him  for  bringing  us  back  to  a  re- 
reading of  the  writer  whom  he  loses  no 
opportunity  to  slight.  Francis  Parkman 
it  was  who  awakened  us  all  to  what  of 
romance  there  is  in  the  history  of  our 
new  country — a  country  upon  which  the 
sun  shines  brightly,  but  with  a  hardness 
sometimes  wanting  in  half-lights  and 
gentle  reticence.  What  passages  one  finds 
in  Parkman! 

The  French  dominion  is  a  memory  of  the 
past;  and  when  we  evoke  its  departed 
shades,  they  rise  upon  us  from  their  graves 
in  strange,  romantic  guise.  Again  their 
ghostly  camp-fires  seem  to  burn,  and  the 
fitful  light  is  cast  around  on  lord  and  vas- 
sal and  black-robed  priest,  mingled  with 
wild  forms  of  savage  warriors,  knit  in  close 
fellowship  on  the  same  stern  errand.  A 
boundless  vision  dawns  upon  us;  an  un- 
tamed continent;  vast  wastes  of  forest  ver- 
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dure;  mountains  silent  in  primeval  sleep; 
river,  lake,  and  glimmering  pool;  wilder- 
ness oceans  mingling  with  the  sky.  Such 
was  the  domain  which  France  conquered 
for  civilization.  Plumed  helmets  gleamed  in 
the  shade  of  its  forests,  priestly  vestments 
in  its  dens  and  fastnesses  of  ancient  bar- 
barism. Men  steeped  in  antique  learning, 
pale  with  the  close  breath  of  the  cloister, 
here  spent  the  noon  and  evening  of  their 
lives,  ruled  savage  hordes  with  a  mild,  par- 
ental sway,  and  stood  serene  before  the 
direst  shapes  of  death.  Men  of  courtly  nur- 
ture, heirs  to  the  polish  of  a  far-reaching 
ancestry,  here,  with  their  dauntless  hardi- 
hood, put  to  the  shame  the  boldest  sons  of 
toil. 

This  is  not  perfect  style;  already  it 
sounds  old-fashioned,  not  as  historiog- 
raphy alone,  but  even  as  rhetoric.  Yet 
we  still  vibrate  in  tune  with  its  sonorous 
periods.  We  know  the  stock  objection: 
Parkman  is  too  literary  to  make  good 
history.  The  passage  quoted  is,  how- 
ever, only  Parkman's  invitation  to  his 
public;  a  paragraph  from  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Pioneers  of  New  France.  And 
suppose  one  consider  Parkman  in  his  to- 
tality as  only  an  introduction — subject 
as  he  is  to  the  corrections  of  later  inves- 
tigators; what  then?  There  is  still  room 
for  him,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  thrill 
the  imaginations  of  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  as  he  has  thrilled 
ours.  In  this  age  of  make-believe  "scien- 
tific" history,  it  is  a  delight  to  happen 
upon  this  truism  of  his,  which  perfectly 
accords  with  the  view  exprest  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  last  fall  at  Boston: 

Faithfulness  to  the  truth  of  history  in- 
volves far  more  than  a  research,  however 
patient  and  scrupulous,  into  special  facts. 
Such  facts  may  be  detailed  with  the  most 
minute  exactness,  and  yet  the  narrative, 
taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  unmeaning  or  un- 
true. The  narrator  must  seek  to  imbue  him- 
self with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  time. 
.  .  .  .  He  must  himself  be,  as  it  were,  a 
sharer  or  a  spectator  of  the  action  he  de- 
scribes. 

The  historian  must,  in  fine,  be  more 
than  an  accumulator  of  dates  and  fig- 
ures; he  must  be  blest  with  the  psycho- 
logical genius  and  the  literary  sense,  no 
less  than  with  patience  and  fairness. 
Parkman  had  some  share  of  all  these  tal- 
ents, pace  Mr.  Holmes;  and  he  was  en- 
dowed to  an  uncommon  degree  with  the 
dramatic  instinct.  We  re-read  him  with 
gusto;  and  our  re-reading  today  is 
thanks  to  the  good  author  of  Makers  of 
Maine. 


A  "New"  American  Novelist* 

Mr.  Trites  was  formerly  a  newspaper 
writer  in  Philadelphia.  If  one  did  not 
know  this  from  anything  else  the  fact 
would  become  apparent  in  the  reading 
of  his  novel,  John  Cave,  the  sordid  ro- 
mance of  a  brilliant  young  journalist, 
almost  as  weak  willed  as  the  hero 
of  Flaubert's  Education  Sentiment  ale. 
John  Cave,  who  dissolves  his  talents  and 
his  love  in  vulgar  dissipation,  is  a  figure 
less  real  than  the  world  he  moves  in. 
Alternately  he  seems  a  man  of  natural 
instinct  and  powers,  with  whom  we  sym- 
pathize in  his  depressions  and  weak- 
nesses, and  a  personality  essentially  re- 
pellant,  for  all  his  youthf ulness ;  selfish, 
intolerant,  ungracious.  He  caps  the  cli- 
max (so  far  as  the  Philadelphian  is 
concerned)  by  indulging  a  constant 
tendency  to  bait  Philadelphia  and  her 
most  sacrosanct  institutions.  The  polite 
Browning  Club  becomes  the  burlesque 
"Emerson";  the  Assembly  becomes  the 
"Annual  Camphor  Ball";  Chestnut 
street,  of  radiant  shop  windows,  is 
irreverently  renamed  "Peanut."  The 
same  disrespect  for  the  old  city  is  mani- 
fest in  a  second  novel  by  Mr.  Trites, 
called  Life  in  the  English  edition  (which 
has  achieved  high  praise),  and  Barbara 
Gwynne  in  the  American. 

Mr.  Trites  calls  the  newspaper  which 
employs  his  John  Cave  the  Press.  It  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  local  newspaper  of 
that  very  name — a  journal  with  a  most 
promising  past.  The  novelist's  Press  is, 
however,  a  composite  caricature  rather 
than  a  photograph  of  the  Record,  or  the 
Ledger  or  the  Press  by  itself. 

It  was  as  a  news  gatherer  for  this 
same  Press  that  Richard  Harding  Davis 
wrote  Gallagher — the  prototype.  But 
John  Cave  is  hardly  in  this  line  of  tra- 
dition. This  is  a  record  of  a  star  report- 
er's failure;  not  the  usual  story  of  a 
cub's  triumphal  emergence.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  more  moral,  the  truer  of  the  two 
varieties.  Those  who  do  not  read  Joint 
Cave  because  its  scene  is  Philadelphia 
may  read  it  as  a  reflection  of  newspaper- 
making's  gloomier  aspects  in  two  great 
Eastern  cities. 

tJohn  Cave.  By  W.  B.  Trites.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.  *1.'2.r>.  Barbara  Gwyvne.  By  W.  B.  Trites.  New- 
York  :    Duffiold    &    Co.      $1.25. 
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"A  village,"  is  the  hero's  comment 
upon  the  Quaker  City  before  his  de- 
parture for  New  York;  "an  overgrown 
village."  Mr.  Trites  is  wholly  conscious 
cof  his  scene's  provinciality,  but  oblivious 
<of  the  charm  which  is,  as  so  often,  that 
provinciality's  compensation.  Perhaps  he 
knows  the  pleasanter  side  of  life  in  the 
quiet  city  where  journalism  is  unhurried 
and  young  men  are  wasted  on  corner- 
stone layings,  and  faded  graybeards  sit 
at  a  desk  and  soil  lively  "copy"  with 
rubber-stamp  corrections,  but  his  hero, 
John  Cave,  spends  too  much  of  his  time 
drinking  champagne  (journalists  in 
stories  always  drink  champagne!)  with 
a  certain  young  Prudence,  whose  inap- 
propriate name  was  never  entered  in 
Boyd's  Blue  Book.  In  the  circumstances, 
John  Cave  learns  nothing  of  the  real 
Philadelphia,  unless  indirectly  thru  the 
young  girl  whom  he  deifies,  marries  and 
loses.  The  city  remains,  for  Cave,  the 
dull  suburb  of  New  York  which  it  ap- 
pears to  yawning,  empty-browed  drum- 
mers at  the  Hotel  Continental,  or 
Green's,  in  "Peanut"  street,  or  at  the 
ruddy  Bingham  House,  further  west. 
But  Mr.  Trites  not  only  demonstrates  in 
his  story  his  own  powers  of  observation, 
and  his  depths  of  youthful  pessimism; 
he  also  holds  our  interest  thruout  the 
tale  of  reporting  and  "ad"  writing  and 
syndicating  and  human  frailty.  One  has 
no  difficulty  in  visualizing  the  scenes  and 
incidents  set  forth,  tho  some  may  at  the 
end  feel,  as  they  do  after  reading  a  well 
composed  newspaper  "story,"  that  the 
cleverness  of  it  all  was  used  to  no  good 
end.  A  certain  hardness  about  the  story- 
teller's manner,  not  really  out  of  place 
in  this  particular  tale,  bodes  ill  for  the 
future;  hardness  and  youth  not  being 
well  assorted.  And  Mr.  Trites's  friends 
will  do  well  to  warn  him  against  over- 
valuing and  overworking  his  vein  of 
cynicism.  It  is  not  a  rare  or  even  a 
profitable  vein. 

The  novelist's  war  upon  the  spread- 
eagle  and  upon  hypocrisy  is  a  holy  war. 
Yet  it  would  be  infinitely  more  effective 
were  his  view  judicial  or  reflective 
rather  than  jaundiced,  American  busi- 
ness does  not  consist  solely  in  cheating 
gullible  customers,  as  is  suggested. 
Neither  does  the  American  business  man 
always  go  about  unshaven,  as  Mr,  Trites 


would  have  us  believe.  American  taste  is 
crude,  inconsistent,  but  not  (we  believe) 
deserving  of  such  a  hiding  as  it  gets  in 
John  Cave  and  Barbara  Gwynne.  Even  if 
it  does  deserve  the  hiding,  the  writer's 
effectiveness  as  a  social  historian  and  as 
a  story-teller  is  reduced  by  his  reiterated 
exaggerations. 

Kindly  Mr.  Howells  has  praised  the 
new  novelist.  One  can  readily  compre- 
hend the  grounds  of  sympathy:  Mr. 
Howells's  admiration  for  the  younger 
man's  frankness  and  keenness  of  sight 
for  local  shades.  Some  readers,  less  crit- 
ical than  Mr.  Howells,  will  dislike  Mr. 
Trites  because  his  stories  are  harsh  in 
outline  and  wholly  depressing;  for,  tho 
the  novelist  can  call  up  the  beauty  of 
maidenhood,  the  vision  is  fleeting,  and 
the  seer  has  no  illusions.  "I'm  young," 
says  the  cold-blooded  young  surgeon  of 
Barbara  Gwynne,  "but  I  know  well  that 
life  is  hideous."  Disillusion  without  so 
much,  either,  as  France's  tender  con- 
tempt for  the  human  race  is' distressing 
always,  and  seems  so  most  of  all  in 
America,  where  novelists  turn  the  lite- 
rary shop  into  a  confectioner's. 

In  his  qualities,  as  in  his  failings,  Mr. 
Trites  stands  out  apart  from  native  con- 
temporaries. However  higher  one  may 
place  Mr.  Howells's  Silas  Lapham  as  a 
novel  of  our  life,  each  of  the  present  vol- 
umes of  Mr.  Howells's  "discovery"  has 
true  distinction,  contrasted  with  the 
banal  rank  and  file  on  the  bookshelf  of 
our  recent  fiction.  In  Barbara  Gwynne, 
for  instance,  the  novelist  owes  more  to 
the  Wells  of  Tono-Bungay  than  to  any 
one  else.  Mr.  Dreiser  is  more  painstak- 
ing and  more  sober,  and  his  work  has 
more  solidity,  but  Mr.  Dreiser  wants  the 
other's  compactness  and  vivid  play  upon 
lighted  surfaces.  Mr.  Trites  is  telling 
in  description,  apt  in  his  thumb-nail 
sketches;  he  fails  in  the  effort  to  paint 
full-length  portraits.  Fortunately  he  is 
already  too  competent,  too  honest  an 
artist  to  be  treated  with  condescending 
tenderness  or  delicacy. 

The  author  of  John  Cave  has  within 
himself  the  makings  of  an  enlightened 
and  fearless  satirist  of  our  society.  And 
it  is  natural  that  this  young  writer 
should  have  no  mercy  for  that  society 
which  produced  him;  it  is  the  way  with 
the  young  in  all  lands  and  all  times. 
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Made  in  England 

The  native  author,  stealing  quietly  into 
the  book  store  that  he  may  see  how  his 
latest  production  is  staged  for  the  prospec- 
tive buyer,  is  often  alarmed  now  to  find 
his  own  little  hill  of  gay  volumes  over- 
shadowed by  a  mountainous  pile  of  novels 
bearing  every  evidence  of  having  been 
made  in  England.  Arnold  Bennett  himself 
takes  up  nearly  half  the  store,  and  there 
are  many  others.  Let  this  bitter  discovery 
prove  not  too  heartrending,  for  there 
seems  to  be  room  for  all.  And  after  all,  is 
there  not  something  to  be  learned  from  this 
invasion  by  our  cousins?  The  made-in- 
England  fiction  may  sometimes  lack  fresh- 
ness, but  as  a  rule  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  workmanship  is  admirable,  and  the 
ideas  embodied  unhampered  by  the  fear  of 
free  speaking  and  thinking  with  which 
some  of  our  native  editors  and  publishers 
freeze  cold  the  imagination  of  the  aspiring 
writer. 

Those  readers  who  have  been  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  dawdling  in  English  scenes 
may  unsuspectingly  find  themselves  in  a 
morass  of  dialect,  but  they  must  be  ready 
to  use  their  wits  to  extricate  themselves 
and  to  find  pleasure  even  in  that. 

Let  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Lee 
employs  the  dialect  of  Cornwall  prevent 
you  securing  as  much  as  he  writes,  for  he 
will  give  you  pleasure  undiluted.  He  has 
taken  a  little  corner  of  England  for  his 
own,  and  draws  its  characters  with  loving 
hand.  He  has  the  gift  of  laughter,  gentle 
and  kindly,  yet  with  an  occasional  bite  to 
it,  a  pleasant  strain  of  fresh,  healthy  senti- 
ment, an  exceptional  power  of  charac- 
terization and  a  good  clean  style.  In  The 
Widow  Woman  (Dutton,  $1.25)  we  have 
the  story  of  Widow  Pollard,  who  has 
buried  two  husbands  and  is  looking  for  a 
third.  She  is  a  woman  of  substance  with 
her  fishing  smack,  her  cottages  and  her 
bank  account.  Of  course,  she  has  suitors 
galore,  but  she  listens  to  the  insinuations 
of  Mrs.  Pol  jew  that  her  brother  Jan  is  the 
proper  man  for  her.  Jan  has  other  ideas, 
having  already  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
girl,  Vassie,  but  nearly  succumbs  to  the 
nagging  of  his  sister.  Charles  E.  Brock  con- 
tributes a  number  of  pleasant  drawings  in 
harmony  with  the  text. 

Port  Vean  is  a  stronghold  of  conserva- 
tism, as  Paul  Carah,  Cornishman,  finds 
when  he  returns  from  America  to  his  na- 
tive fishing  village  (Dutton,  $1.25).  His 
new  ideas  and  "hustle"  only  incur  ridicule, 
and  he  is  looked  on  as  a  foreigner  by  all 
except  Ben  Jose,  with  whom  he  goes  to  live. 
Ben  has  a  daughter,  and  what  follows  is  a 


tragedy,  Jennifer,  from  hating  this  brag- 
ging stranger,  learns  to  love  him,  princi- 
pally owing  to  his  kindness  to  a  defective, 
Dummy.  Paul  prospers  for  a  while,  but  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies  are  too 
strong;  he  is  taken  in  the  act  of  smuggling, 
and  he  leaves  Port  Vean  to  return  to 
America.  A  word  of  explanation  remains 
unspoken  by  Jennifer,  and  she  is  left  be- 
hind. This  is  a  tale  told  with  perfect 
artistry,  and  the  descriptions  will  leave  the 
reader  in  accord  with  the  conviction  of 
Paul  that  "there  edn'  no  kingdom  on 
earth  to  come  up  to  Cornwall." 

In  Our  Little  Town  (Dutton,  $1.25), 
Portgulyan — famed  for  fuschsias  and  cats 
— Mr.  Lee  makes  us  free  of  the  club  pre- 
sided over  by  Penticost,  the  cobbler,  with 
its  members,  Bessie's  Tom,  that  wit  Sam 
Jago,  James-over-to-shop,  and  of  Juliana 
Julyan's  establishment  for  mangling  and 
gossip;  allows  us  to  inspect  the  Gov'ment 
whitewash  and  brass  buttons,  and  assist  at 
the  settlement  of  several  domestic  differ- 
ences and  love  affairs.  There  are  tales,  too, 
of  Cornish  pixies,  giants  and  saints,  and 
vignettes  of  Cornish  worthies.  A  book  to 
enjoy. 

Somewhat  different,  tho  also  dealing 
with  fisher  folk,  is  a  series  of  Devonshire 
studies  by  Stephen  Reynolds,  entitled  How 
yTwas  (Macmillan,  $1.60).  There  is  the 
tang  of  the  salt  sea  in  its  pages,  and  the 
impressions  are  vivid  and  fresh,  couched 
in  an  easy  flowing  style.  "Silly  Saltie" 
comes  very  near  being  a  masterpiece.  In- 
cluded are  some  pictures  of  babies  and 
cats,  and  a  dog  sketch,  full  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  man  who  loves  them.  Some 
Parisian  silhouettes  and  an  account  of  a 
trip  to  Marseilles  with  a  fisher  friend 
round  out  a  volume  of  merit. 

The  English  public  school  is  an  institu- 
tion of  ancient  standing  which  has 
been  coming  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
severe  criticism  in  English  periodicals. 
Its  opponents  claim  that  it  turns  out 
neither  men  nor  scholars,  but  young  snobs 
and  manufactured  mediocrities.  In  Fathers 
of  Men  (Scribner,  $1.30),  E.  W.  Hornung, 
of  Raffles  note,  gives  us  a  lively  and  sym- 
pathetic picture  of  a  public  school,  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a  young  boy  who 
has  had  little  education,  and  his  surmount- 
ing of  the  difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by 
some  of  his  masters  and  fellows.  It  is  an 
honest,  healthy  story  of  good  purpose,  with 
several  likeable  characters,  notably  the 
master,  Mr.  Heriot,  and  conveys  a  good 
impression  of  what  life  in  a  large  school 
really  is.  Tho  ostensibly  for  boys,  boys  of 
all  ages  are  bound  to  find  it  interesting. 

The     Williamsons,     those     indefatigable 
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purveyors  of  travel  romances  for  armchair 
voyagers,  have  been  busy  again.  This  time 
Scotland  is  the  land  over  which  we  are 
borne  in  company  with  a  motor  car,  a  love 
romance  and  a  cicerone  who  knows  every- 
thing of  interest.  The  heroine  runs  away 
from  her  grandmother  to  join  her  mother, 
an  actress  who  has  no  use  for  a  grown-up 
daughter.  The  girl  is  succored  by  a  million- 
aire artist,  a  real  Highlander,  and  the 
journey  to  the  mother  is  undertaken  by 
motor.  There  is  a  chaperone — she  of  the 
guide-book  knowledge — so  all  is  well.  Two 
other  people  are  motoring,  an  authoress, 
who,  with  her  brother,  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence— ah,  waggish  authors — writes  just 
such  novels  as  this.  They  interfere  with  the 
romance,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  wed- 
ding bells.  There  are  American  tourists 
and  others  as  "walking  gentlemen"  in  the 
drama — tho  they,  too,  career  about  in 
motor  cars.  Readers  of  The  Heathermoon 
(Doubleday,  $1.35)  may  wander  about  the 
Scott,  Burns,  Carlyle,  Crockett  country 
and  the  Highlands  without  any  fear  that 
there  will  be  anything  so  daring  as  an  un- 
happy ending  to  the  romance  of  their  com- 
panions. 

Tom  Gallon  can  be  usually  depended 
upon  to  give  his  readers  a  story  to  pro- 
voke tears  and  laughter.  In  As  He  Was 
Born  (Doran,  $1.20)  he  furnishes  a  whim- 
sical romance  full  of  delicious  touches.  A 
young  spendthrift  is  left  a  fortune  by 
his  uncle,  provided  he  enters  his  uncle's 
home  town  in  a  state  of  nudity  and  ac- 
quires clothes  and  an  honest  living  in  the 
town  for  a  month.  The  first  part  is  easy, 
and  he  only  fails  to  complete  the  period  be- 
cause he  tries  to  bring  back  a  young  girl 
who  has  run  away  before  expulsion  from 
an  orphanage — the  charge  being  that  of 
meeting  the  hero  clandestinely.  Of  course, 
the  fortune  devolves  on  the  orphan.  There 
are  several  other  characters  worth  know- 
ing— Soper  the  valet,  Adolphus  (a  clerk), 
and  an  astonishing  alderman. 

A  realistic  study  of  London  slum  life  is 
Dorothea  Slade's  Gutter-Babies  (Hough- 
ton, $1.25).  Other  writers  have  written  of 
guttersnipes  and  their  relations,  notably 
Arthur  Morrison  and  Neil  Lyons,  but  Miss 
Slade  gets  right  at  the  heart  of  her  chil- 
dren. Her  skeches,  for  they  are  only  that, 
tho  the  same  characters  pop  up  at  inter- 
vals, are  done  with  a  firm  hand,  but  the 
touch  is  tender  and  sympathetic.  She 
knows  what  she  is  writing  about  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  set  down  in  black  and  white 
the  unconsciously  profane  talk  of  those 
among  whom  she  has  chosen  her  living 
place.  We  feel  convinced  this  is  the  real 
thing.   Miss    Slade   is   fortunate   in   having 


for  her  illustrator  Lady  Stanley,  widow  of 
the  explorer. 

When  a  young  man  of  good  birth  wants 
to  become  an  honest  working  man,  it  seems 
to  be  the  fashion  of  authors  nowadays  to 
make  him  a  blacksmith.  It  is  a  trade  about 
which  Borrow  has  cast  a  glamor,  or  was  it 
Scott  in  Kenilworth?  Mr.  R.  Macaulay's 
blacksmith  is  Benjie  Bunter,  son  of  Lady 
Lettice  Bunter.  He  is  an  earnest  young 
man  who  wishes  to  remake  the  world,  and 
he  chooses  as  his  fit  mate  a  mill  hand.  He 
has  lots  of  other  views.  So  have  his  rela- 
tions and  hers.  To  keep  things  stirring 
there  is  a  pair  of  likeable  young  vagabonds 
who  have  no  views  except  that  the  world 
is  made  for  enjoyment  and  laughter. 
Benjie  suffers  much  disillusionment  before 
sinking  to  the  happy  respectability  of  a 
semi-detached  villa  in  suburbandom  and  its 
conventionalities.  Views  and  Vagabonds 
(Holt,  $1.35)  is  a  novel  for  a  quiet  hour, 
and  it  will  win  you  in  spite  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  talkiness. 

Given  a  drunken  father  and  a  brilliant 
mother  who  is  a  morphine  fiend,  what  will 
the  children  of  the  union  be?  Mr.  Cosmo 
Hamilton  is  all  for  making  our  flesh  creep, 
and  in  The  Outpost  of  Eternity  (Appleton. 
$1.25)  he  gives  us  full  value,  for  a  more 
extraordinary  pair  of  girls  than  Harry 
and  Dick  it  has  not  befallen  us  to  meet. 
Both  girls  skate  on  very  thin  ice,  with  Mrs. 
Grundy  beckoning  frantically  on  the  brink. 
Harry  falls  in,  landing  first  in  the  bed- 
room of  her  father's  guest  with  the  intima- 
tion that  she  has  come  to  stay,  goes  on  the 
stage,  and  ends  up  as  a  habituee  of  Maxim's 
in  Paris.  Dick  also  goes  on  the  stage, 
dallies  with  many  admirers  and  indulges 
in  joy  rides — but  that's  all.  There  is 
a  patient  lieutenant  in  the  background.  At 
a  crucial  moment  during  a  flutter  with  an 
Indian  prince,  she  is  saved  by  coming 
across  the  Bible.  On  her  way  back  to  con- 
ventionality she  runs  over  the  lieutenant 
and  marries  him  when  he  recovers.  We 
hate  to  say  it,  but  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble  in  that  household. 

An  amusing,  if  somewhat  slovenly  writ- 
ten, account  of  the  tribulations  of  a  young 
Englishman  of  many  flirtations  is  My  Es- 
capes (McBride,  Nast,  $1.20).  Coming  into 
a  fortune,  a  bachelor  finds  that  his  former 
willingness  to  play  tame  cat  to  old  ladies, 
dancing  partner  to  wall-flowers,  and  be- 
stower  of  general  attentions  on  the  other 
sex,  brings  all  his  women  friends  around 
him,  each  claiming  to  be  his  fiancee.  To 
marry  the  girl  he  loves  he  has  to  set  a 
quick  pace  to  outwit  his  pursuers,  but 
manages  to  do  it  by  a  final  daring  diplo- 
matic stroke. 
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Toll  of  the  Deep  Highway 

A  darkling  waste  of  soundless  sea, 
A  waste  of  soundless  sky; 

A  coronet  of  storied  light 
Sweeping  superbly  by! 

On  Monday  morning,  April  15th  of  last 
year,  the  White  Star  liner  Titanic  struck 
an  iceberg,  and  within  two  and  a  half 
hours  had  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  At  first  rumor,  then  full 
confirmation    of    the    terrible    disaster    by 


rescue;  the  interruption  of  wireless  ser- 
vice; the  nature  Of  the  collision,  which 
ripped  open  several  compartments. 

Sixteen  lifeboats  got  away  half  filled 
and  four  collapsible  boats,  one  of  which  up- 
set. On  this  side  some  thirty  persons  found 
an  insecure  footing,  and  amongst  them 
Colonel  Archibald  Gracie,  author  of  The 
Truth  About  the  Titanic  (Kennerley, 
$1.25).  Colonel  Gracie  was  carried  down 
with  the  sinking  ship  and  came  to  the  sur- 
face after  it  had  entirely  gone  out  of  sight 
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which  over  1500  lives  were  lost  sent  a  sick- 
ening thrill  thruout  Europe  and  America. 
There  have  been  greater  disasters:  more 
lives  have  been  lost  in  an  hour  on  rhe 
battlefield;  but  it  was  the  unexpectedness, 
the  almost  incredible  sinking  of  a  vessel 
proudly  vaunted  to  be  unsinkable  and  the 
latest  triumph  of  man's  mastery  over  the 
wind  and  waves  of  the  devouring  seas,  that 
set  two  continents  shuddering  and  weep- 
ing. 

The  inquiries  held  in  Washington  and 
London  established  clearly  that  warning 
had  been  given  of  the  presence  of  ice,  but 
that  the  captain  had  kept  up  full  speed 
ahead.  The  captain  was  not  wholly  to  blame, 
however.  There  were  other  considerations: 
the  frenzied  desire  for  speed — a  few  more 
hours  taken  off  the  crossing;  the  sacrifice 
of  safety  to  luxury — space  devoted  to 
swimming  pools,  palm  gardens,  which 
might  have  been  given  to  lifeboats;  the 
failure  of  a  passing  liner  to  come  to  the 


— a  space  of  four  minutes.  How  long  it 
took  to  reach  the  nether  waters  no  man  can 
estimate,  but  this  mighty  riven  hulk  is  now 
the  playground  of  sea  monsters,  a  garden 
of  waving  weeds. 

And  ever  thru  the  ponderous  dusk 
Faint  memories  of  motion  thrill 

And  Eternity  itself  goes  wan 
In  Time  so  changeless  and  still. 

His  experiences  make  thrilling  reading. 
He  was  on  deck  till  the  last,  and  saw 
Colonel  Astor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  and 
others  calmly  awaiting  the  end.  He  has 
collected  from  the  reports  of  the  inquiries 
and  from  personal  interviews  accounts  of 
the  adventures  of  each  individual  boat,  the 
names  of  those  in  them,  and  of  those  left 
on  board  who  said  the  last  farewell.  Read- 
ing these,  one  realizes  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  sudden  horror  of  the  accident,  the 
trials  which  followed,  and  the  traits  of 
humanity  exhibited  by  all  concerned.  Tho 
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here  and  there  one  catches  glimpses  of  sel- 
fish savagery,  the  prevailing  impression  is 
that  men  still  know  how  to  die  bravely,  arid 
that  women  are  no  whit  behind  them  in 
facing  death  or  enduring  peril.  It  was  a 
night  of  cold  and  fear — wives  torn  from 
husbands;  huddled  mortals  committed  to  a 
great  adventure — and 
few  were  found  want- 
ing. 

Then  the  Carpathia 
hove  in  sight  and  the 
night  of  terror  was  at 
an  end,  but  sorrow  en- 
dured. Many  of  those 
saved  were  so  weak- 
ened by  their  experi- 
ences- that  they  suc- 
cumbed and  among 
them  Colonel  Gracie, 
who  died  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  leav- 
ing a  few  pages  of  his 
book   still   unwritten. 

Much  has  been  writ- 
ten in  prose  and  verse 
on  the  subject,  but  few 
have  struck  such  a 
high  note  of  tragic 
sincerity    as     does     H. 

Rea  Woodman  in  her  sequence  of  short 
poems,  In  Memoriam:  The  Titanic  Disas- 
ter (published  by  the  author,  50  cents), 
from  which  we  have  made  quotations. 

The  Eternal  Maiden 

T.  Everett  Harre  has  written  a  novel 
which  is  really  human  and  poetic  at  the 
same  time.  Only  three  or  four  Americans 
have  been  able  to  write  about  their  own 
land  and  people  and  make  their  characters 
live  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  Harre 
has  taken  an  unknown  people  in  a  land 
which  has  always  seemed  more  of  a  dream 
than  a  reality.  He  has  bared  their  souls 
and  introduced  their  gods.  He  calls  his 
story  The  Eternal  Maiden  (Kennerley, 
$1.20) — not  an  impressive  title  but  one  full 
of  poetic  significance. 

Harre  is  consciously  a  poet,  altho  an  un- 
finished one,  for  instead  of  writing  a  pref- 
ace he  has  composed  a  "prelude"  to  intro- 
duce his  story  and  a  "finale"  to  close  it. 
The  story  proper  is  an  Eskimo  love  legend 
which  recognizes  sex  as  a  beautiful  thing 
and  does  not  attempt  to  hide  it  under  a 
cloud  of  romantic  gush. 

If  Mr.  Harre  had  only  chosen  a  new  plot 
to  weave  thru  his  story  the  work  would  be 
noteworthy  indeed,  but  his  plot  is  hack- 
neyed. There  is  little  excuse  for  its  exist- 
ence. We  all  know  of  the  beautiful  maiden 
who  shows  preference  for  the  hero  and  then 
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casts  him  off  for  the  handsome  stranger, 
how  the  stranger  proves  false,  and  the  true 
lover,  returning,  champions  the  girl  and 
makes  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  her  sake. 
And  that  is  the  plot  of  the  story,  only  it  is 
set  in  Greenland  instead  of  civilization,  and 
the  villain  is  a  Scandinavian  trader. 

The  author  has  ac- 
complished a  difficult 
feat;  he  has  written 
subjectively  with  ef- 
fect. He  utilizes  the 
mountain,  the  sea,  the 
wind  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  forces  of  nature, 
and  he  has  given  a 
new  symbolism  to  the 
ice    and   the    walrus. 

"  'Olafaksoah  shar- 
eth  the  igloo  of  Anna- 
doah,'  whispered  the 
wind   suggestively." 

Interspersed  with  his 
bits  of  real  poetry  Har- 
re gives  some  really  in- 
teresting information 
concerning  the  snow 
land  and  its  people. 
Moreover,  the  impart- 
ing of  the  information 
does  not  mar  the  story;  it  visualizes  the 
emotions  of  Ootah. 

The  story  is,  above  all  things,  graphic, 
so  realistic  that  it  haunts  you.  The  writer 
seemingly  understands  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  loves  them.  He  pictures  a  prim- 
ative  civilization  which  has  not  acquired 
the  institution  of  property.  He  shows  how 
the  people  are  not  given  to  bartering  and. 
are  easily  swindled  out  of  their  winter's 
food  by  those  from  the  South.  Right  here 
he  could  have  injected  some  real  fire  in  his 
story  by  portraying  the  crimes  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  commerce,  with  such  a  race. 
If  he  had  taken  this  or  some  other  vital 
question  he  perhaps  could  have  written  a 
great  novel  instead  of  a  beautiful  idyll.  He 
did  not  try.  But  he  is  young — very  young — 
and  perhaps  we  are  as  well  off  with  the 
idyll,  anyway. 

Mrs.  Sedgwick's  Stories 

All  who  read  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's 
Tante,  with  keen  pleasure — and  there  were 
many  such — will  feel  a  genuine  anticipation 
in  picking  up  the  same  author's  new  vol- 
ume, this  time  consisting  of  short  stories. 
(The  Nest.  The  Century  Co.  $1.50.)  Nor 
will  such  be  disappointed. 

For  one  of  the  five,  "Miss  Jones  and  the 
Masterpiece,"  the  author  deems  it  advisable 
to  offer  a  foreword  of  hinted  apology.  Yet 
except  for  its  flat  ending,  this  story — of  the 
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prunes-and-prisms,  Art-must-be-moral-to- 
be-great  young  woman  who  all  unconscious- 
ly poses  for  a  painting  which  sums  up  the 
Manon  Lescaut  type — has  the  real  ironic 
tang. 

But  some  of  the  other  stories  seem  more 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  Tante.  The 
title  story  concerns  a  man  whose  doctor  has 
told  him  that  he  has  but  a  month  to  live. 
He  goes  home  to  a  wife  whom  he  has 
thought  loveless,  only  to  be  so  smothered 
in  adoring  devotion  that  he  begins  to  long 
for' the  end  of  his  month.  At  last  she  fath- 
oms his  mood,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
learns  that  he  is  to  recover  after  all.  Before 
them  both  stretch  the  bleak  years.  It  is  a 
subtle  and  penetrating  study  of  the  elusive 
halftones  of  sex  attraction — and  repulsion. 

"The  White  Pagoda"  is  in  lighter  mood, 
satirizing  a  sham  aesthete  who  copies  a 
neighbor's  methods  of  interior  decoration 
so  whole-heartedly  that  she  half  persuades 
herself  that  she  has  been  the  originator, 
and  is  finally  caught  in  her  own  guile. 

"A  Forsaken  Temple"  is  a  Tante  in  min- 
iature, for  it  probes  and  lays  bare  the  heart 
of  a  woman  who  wishes  to  have  another 
woman's  affections  all  to  herself.  So  great 
is  her  morbid  jealousy  that  she  stoops  even 
to  keeping  Milly  Quentyn  from  being  recon- 
ciled to  her  own  husband  for  fear  there 
may  be  the  less  love  for  her.  It  is  ruthless 
exposition  of  that  feminine  perversity 
which  can  destroy  a  loved  one's  happiness 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  self. 

In  her  grip  on  the  subtle — and  often  un- 
conscious— manifestations  of  feminine  ego- 
ism, Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  stands  alone 
among  present-day  novelists  of  her  sex. 
And  one  fact  which  allies  her  with  Mere- 
dith is  that  she  can  reveal  the  most  unlovely 
actions  of  selfishness  with  sympathy  in- 
stead of  a  sneer.  Where  so  many  writers 
nowadays  are  concerned  with  mere  surface 
passions,  she  penetrates  to  the  hidden 
sources  of  selfishness  which  hoodwinks  it- 
self and  hypocrisy  which  is  half  sincere. 
She  deals  with  the  nuances  of  life  rather 
than  its  broad  brush-work.  To  real  nobility 
of  character  she  gives  quick  recognition;  to 
the  littlenesses  of  human  nature  she  makes 
answer  not  so  much  with  the  scourge  as 
with  pitying  comprehension. 

The  Green  Devil 

The  fascination  of  medieval  times,  when 
gay  knights  rode  on  daring  ventures  and 
human  passion  refused  to  be  quieted  by 
donjon  keep  or  convent  cell,  never  lessens 
its  hold  upon  fiction  writers  and  readers. 
Every  phase  of  that  twilight  era  is  charged 
with   mystery   and    romance,   out   of   which 


imaginative  forms  rise  almost  unbidden. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  no  portion  of 
English  history  is  more  vibrant  with  the 
notes  of  a  stirring  new  life  sounding  thru 
the  dusty  framework  of  the  past  than  that 
which  saw  the  work  of  Wyclif's  poor 
priests  and  the  spread  of  Wat  Tyler's  in- 
surrection, and  you  have  outlined  an  invit- 
ing if  not  ideal  atmosphere  in  which  to  lay 
the  plot  of  an  exciting  historical  novel.  Mr. 
Arthur  Metcalf  has  chosen  this  doubly  in- 
teresting period  for  the  background  of  his 
Romance  of  Thornton  Abbey.  It  is  a  win- 
some story  of  pure  high-minded  love,  en- 
nobled by  sacrifice  and  contrasted  with  the 
cold  and  cruel  ambition  of  The  Green  Devil 
(Pilgrim  Press,  $1.20).  The  wrongs  of  the 
peasants  and  their  fruitless  struggle  for 
better  things,  the  greed  of  the  orders,  and 
the  turmoil  and  general  confusion  of  social 
life  are  incidentally  but  impressively  de- 
picted in  the  relating  of  this  uninvolved, 
romantic  and  highly  entertaining  tale. 

Literary  Notes 

Azalea,  by  Elia  W.  Peatie  (Chicago: 
Rielly  &  Britton  Co.,  $1)  is  a  story  for 
girls.  It  is  very  simple  and  fresh,  but  the 
reader  fears  it  is  too  much  of  a  "milk  and 
bread"  diet  for  the  vigorous,  modern,  in- 
dependent American  girl. 

Toby,  by  Credo  Harris,  is  a  stirring  tale 
of  adventure  and  love.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  Kentucky  and  there  is  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  mountain  and  negro  dialects,  mint 
juleps,  fine  horses,  pretty  women  and  brave 
men.    (Small,  Maynard,  $1.25.) 

Princess  Mary's  Locked  Book  (Cassell, 
$1)  contains  the  adventure  of  her  life.  She 
was  an  Anglo-German  princess,  and  she 
went  to  stay  with  a  former  governess  who 
had  turned  Lady  Guide  to  sightseers  in 
London.  The  princess  accompanied  her 
friend;  the  first  client  was  a  prince,  and — 
well,  you  can  guess  the  rest.  A  simple, 
chatty  book  of  the  travel-made-easy  kind. 

A  smartly  written  story  of  English 
society,  London  art  life  and  the  suffragist 
cause  is  The  Declension  of  Henry  D'Albiac, 
by  V.  Goldie  (Stokes,  $1.25).  A  wealthy 
young  French  nobleman  is  in  love  with  a 
fairy-like  society  belle  till  he  meets  Mrs. 
Evans,  a  Scotch  girl,  who,  when  she  is  not 
painting  in  her  Chelsea  studio,  loves  to 
harass  patient  policemen  outside  the 
Premier's  house.  She  puts  grit  into  her 
wooer,  but  is  too  much  his  friend  to  many 
him.  Many  readers  will  relish  the  clever 
character  sketches,  satire,  snap  in  dialog 
and  good  humored  atmosphere  of  the  book. 

Virginia  W.  Johnson  has  used  her 
Italian    travels    to    write    an    entertaining 
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book  of  fictional  episodes.  The  plots  of  A 
Lift  on  the  Road  (A.  S.  Barnes)  are 
trifling,  yet  the  characters  stand  out  with 
such  satisfying  completeness  of  detail  that 
we  hope  one  day  to  see  a  full  length  novel 
from  this  observant  writer. 

Pippin,  by  Evelyn  Van  Buren,  is  an 
amusing  story  of  a  sharp  little  pickpocket 
who  tries  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  an 
American  actress  stranded  in  London,  to 
reform  herself  for  her  lover's  sake  and  to 
play  good  fairy  to  all  about  her.  Miss  Van 
Buren  introduces  several  eccentric  charac- 
ters in  low,  literary  and  theatrical  life, 
and  the  book  is  full  of  cheerful  humor. 
(Century,   $1.30.) 

Soon  there  will  be  no  space  left  on  the 
map  of  Europe  for  those  kingdoms  un- 
known to  Cook,  into  which  stray  English- 
men and  Americans  take  tickets,  a  princess 
given  away  with  each  one.  In  The  Little 
Grey  Shoe  (Little,  Brown,  $1.25).  Percy  J. 
Brebner  has  written  a  bustling  novel.  The 
daring  hero,  loving  a  serving  maid,  is 
tangled  up  in  revolution,  plots  and  counter- 
plots, and  finally  comes  to  his  own,  for  the 
serving  maid  was  the  princess,  you  see. 

Concert  Pitch,  by  Frank  Danby  (Mrs. 
Julia  Frankau)  is  the  story  of  a  lovely  way- 
ward girl,  child  of  a  scheming  mother,  who 
has  the  knack  of  doing  the  wrong  thing  on 
every  occasion.  Loved  by  the  true-hearted 
Lord  Lyssons,  who  drowns  his  sterling 
merit  in  a  flow  of  flippant  talk,  she  impul- 
sively marries  a  brilliant  but  selfish  musical 
boy.  Before  things  come  right  she  has  to 
pass  thru  many  trials.  The  vitality  of  the 
book,  its  sustained  interest  and  sheer  clever- 
ness, make  it  a  worthy  example  of  the  writ- 
er's best  work.  (Macmillan,  $1.35.) 

Alfred  Buchanan,  in  The  Modern  Heloise 
(Dillingham,  $1.25),  gives  us  the  disjoint- 
ed dancing  of  several  very  dreary  dolls. 
The  chief  marionette,  product  of  a  poetic 
prizefighter  and  a  penitent  Magdalen 
whose  name  is  sometimes  Miranda,  some- 
times Mirabel,  is  a  student  of  books,  not 
life.  He  marries  a  Puritan,  leaves  her  for 
a  French  girl,  and  winds  up  with  a  vague 
English  miss.  There  are  clever  touches  of 
dialog,  but  the  final  impression  is  one  of  a 
jumble  of  weakly  exprest  theories  on  the 
right  of  man  and  woman  to  live  and  love 
as  mutual  happiness  leads  them. 

Who  Laughs  Last  (Putnam,  $1.35).  In 
this  case  the  one  who  had  most  reason  for 
laughing  was  Billy  Winterbourne,  who  got 
into  a  scrape,  was  sent  to  the  South  of 
France,  rescued  a  charming  girl,  foiled  the 
schemes  of  several  adventurers,  assisted  an 
American  millionaire — who  speaks  a  patois 


foreign  to  us — was  forgiven  by  his  father, 
saves  the  family  bank  from  failure,  recon- 
ciles his  father  and  mother,  and  makes  his 
half  brother  see  that  youth  does  not  always 
mean  folly.  Ashton  Hilliers  has  packed  his 
novel  full  of  romance  and  adventure,  with 
a  shrewd  eye  to  the  nature  lover,  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  sentimentalist,  and  all  ages 
of  novel  readers. 

Cordova,  under  the  benign  rule  of  the 
Arab  caliph  Abderrhaman,  is  the  scene  of 
the  historical  romance,  The  Two  Gods,  by 
Walter  S.  Cramp  (Boston:  Badger,  $1.25). 
The  hero,  son  of  the  Christian  governor  of 
Merida,  after  the  sack  of  that  city  by 
Christian  forces,  takes  service  with  the 
caliph  and  rises  high  in  his  favor.  After 
many  experiences,  including  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  then  swayed  by  a  licentious  pope 
and  clergy,  he  weds  the  daughter  of  his 
tutor  and  becomes  a  Moslem.  This  is  a 
clever  piece  of  work  dealing  with  a  period 
glowing  with  color. 

At  first  glance  The  Seer  (Moffat,  Yard, 
$1.20)  promises  to  be  one  of  those  novels 
in  which  the  note  of  religion  is  blatantly 
and  vulgarly  sounded  for  the  delectation  of 
hysterical  women.  As  the  story  proceeds, 
however,  its  evident  sincerity  does  not  fail 
to  impress.  The  principal  figure  is  a  coun- 
try preacher  who  has  the  gift  of  healing, 
with  a  creed  of  Be  kind,  be  glad,  love  God. 
He  heals  in  spirit  and  body  many  who  have 
fallen  or  are  about  to  fall  by  the  way,  founds 
a  community  which  brings  happiness  to  the 
dwellers  of  a  sordid  manufacturing  town, 
but  is  killed  during  a  strike.  He  is  a  re- 
markable figure,  and  those  who  surround 
him  are  humanly  interesting.  This  is  a  book 
which  grips,  in  which  the  author,  Perley 
Moore  Sheehan,  says  something  worth  read- 
ing. 

There  is  something  doing  every  minute 
in  George  K.  Stiles's  first  novel,  The 
Dragoman  (Harper,  $1.30).  It  is  a  breath- 
less book  of  adventure  served  up  piping 
hot,  with  cutlery  of  war,  music  of  gunplay, 
well  sauced  with  gore,  lovemaking  and 
grim  humor.  An  Englishman,  seeing  a 
young  American  girl  accompanying  her 
father,  who  is  taking  a  cargo  of  munitions 
of  war  up  the  Nile,  smells  a  plot,  and 
plunges  into  the  thick  of  the  mischief.  He 
lays  the  ghost  of  a  Moslem  rising  and  wins 
the  girl.  There  are  accompanying  flashes 
into  the  troubled  depths  of  Anglo-Egyptian 
rule  and  diplomacy,  of  the  brooding  horror 
of  the  upper  Nile,  of  Mohammedan  hopes 
of  a  Messiah,  and  of  the  innate  muddle- 
thru-at-any-cost  force  of  character  which 
serves   the   Englishman  today  as  of  yore. 
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Pebbles 

D.  C.  A. — "Which  is  proper — 'Green  Old 
Age'  or  'Ripe  Old  Age'?" 

P.  B.  A. — "Both;  but  the  latter  signifies 
a  fruitful  career!" — J ack-O' -Lantern. 

"Tremendous  crowd  up  at  our  church  last 
night." 

"New  minister?" 

"No,  it  was  burned  down." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Damsel — "You  must  ask  mama." 
Suitor — "But  your  mother  is  away  from 
home." 

Damsel — "Yes,  but  she's  left  an  affirma- 
tive answer  in  the  gramophone." — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blatter. 

Friend — "You    are    wasting    your    time 

painting  pictures,  old  chap." 

Artist — "But  I  sell  my  pictures." 
Friend — "That    proves    what    I    said.    It 

shows  that  you  could  sell  anything,  so  why 

not  take  up   something  there's  big  money 

in?" — Boston  Transcript. 

THE   SCHOOLBOY'S   LIBERATOR. 

Mi  teecher  keeps  me  after  klas 

Bekos  I  canot%spel  a  wird. 
She  tels  me  I  can  never  pas; 

I  tel  her  that  is  kwite  absird. 
The  old,  old  way  iz  out  of  dait, 

Carnaygy  says,  and  I  agre, 
And  rite  in  klas  I  boldly  stait 

No  stand-pat  speling  now  for  me! 

Columbus  kaim  akros  the  se 

To  find  this  land  of  korn  and  whine. 
A  grate  diskuvrer  he  may  be, 

But  there's  another  just  as  fine. 
Carnaygy  he  diskuvrd  how 

The  Inglish  langwidge  shood  be  spelt 
And,  grate  as  Kris's  faim  iz  now, 

It's  Andru  C.  wil  ware  the  belt. 

Tho  Washingtun  is  kwite  a  man 

And  Linkun  ain't  so  very  smal, 
The  Laird  o'  Skibo  has  them  skan; 

He  iz  the  grandest  of  them  al. 
The  only  frend  in  al  the  land 

To  tender  children  in  the  scools, 
He  took  his  litl  hatchet  and 

He  simplifide  the  speling  rulz. 

Yes,  Andru  is  our  leeding  one; 

He  did  a  brave  and  nobel  thing. 
Like  Genrel  Georg  H.  Washingtun, 

He  slu  the  Inglish  ov  the  king. 
And  more  than  that  did  Andru  C. 

Like  Linkun  in  the  war  with  Spane. 
He  set  a  million  childrn  fre 

From  wairing  slavery's  gawling  chane. 

— Newark  Evening  News. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

from  Hf)t  Jlnbepen&mt,  April  30,  1863 


Bribery  and  Corruption  at  Albany. — The 
Legislature  of  1860,  which  passed  the  "Grid- 
iron Railroad"  bill,  was  considered  more 
corrupt  than  any  that  had  preceded  it;  but 
the  Legislature  which  has  just  closed  its 
session  has  completely  distanced  anything 
ever  known  in  the  way  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  any  legislative  body. 

The  great  bill  of  the  session,  and  one 
which  was  more  thoroly  steeped  in  iniquity, 
both  in  its  conception  and  passage  through 
the  Legislature,  than  any  other,  was  the 
Broadway  Railroad  bill. 

We  know  not  how  those  who  voted  for 
that  bill  can  meet  their  constituents  with- 
out a  blush.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  most  wealthy 
and  respectable  citizens  offered  to  take  the 
same  grant,  with  all  its  obligations,  and  give 
security  to  build  the  road,  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  benefit  of  our  volunteer 
soldiers,  or  to  benefit  of  the  city  or  state. 
All  this  was  refused,  and  the  franchise  has 
been  given  for  nothing  to  a  set  of  men  most 
of  whom  are  unknown  to  the  public. 

Cartoon  of  the  Week 


Uncle  Sam   to  California:     -Hold  on.  Sis.  that's 
my  affair !" 
— Boardman   Robinson   In  the   N<-\v   York    Tribune, 


"Rag  Babies"  to  Increase  the  Corn  Crop 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  losing 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  annually 
on  their  corn  crops.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  this  enormous  loss  could  be  prevented 
in  such  a  simple  way  that  to  follow  it 
seems  almost  like  child's  play.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  acres  planted  are  not  made  to 
yield  as  large  a  crop  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing. 

Every  acre  of  land  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  could  and 
should  be  made  to  produce  ten  bushels 
more  each  year.  This  isn't  a  theory.  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  many 
different  localities.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 114,000,000  such  acres.  A  ten-bushel  in- 
crease would  mean  1,140,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  which  at  the  very  conservative  price 


of  fifty  cents  a  bushel  would  have  a  value 
of  $570,000,000. 

How  will  you  get  it?  Test  your  seed. 
How  will  you  get  unprogressive  farmers  to 
test  their  seeds?  The  Crop  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Grain  Ex- 
changes is  answering  this  by  teaching  the 
children  in  country  schools  the  rag  baby 
test.  Hundreds  of  rural  schools  thruout 
the  nation  are  taking  up  the  work,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  fully  half  a  million  chil- 
dren tested  seed  corn  last  year.  This  is 
having  its  effect.  The  farmers  are  coming 
to  realize  the  importance  and  practicability 
of  testing  seed  corn  before  planting,  and 
while  some  of  them  profess  to  scoff  at  the 
"rag  baby"  method,  they  are  secretly  put- 
ting it  into  practice. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  a  rag  baby 
tester  is   a  piece  of  heavy  sheeting  about 
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five  feet  long  and  nine  inches  wide.  This  is 
marked  off  into  as  many  small  squares, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  as  there 
are  ears  of  corn  to  be  tested.  The  usual 
method  is  to  test  twenty  ears  in  each  rag 
baby. 

The  squares  are  numbered  from  1  to 
20,  and  the  ears  of  corn  are  given  corre- 
sponding numbers.  Six  kernels  of  corn 
are  then  taken  from  ear  number  1  and 
placed  in  the  square  marked  1.  In  a  like 
manner,  six  kernels  are  taken  from  ear 
number  2  and  put  in  square  number  2,  and 
so  on  until  all  of  the  squares  are  filled. 
The  cloth  is  next  thoroly  moistened  by 
sprinkling,  then  rolled  up,  beginning  at 
either  end,  and  a  string  tied  loosely 
around  it  to  prevent  the  kernels  from  be- 
ing misplaced. 

When  one  or  more  rag  babies  have  been 
prepared  in  this  manner,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  bucket  or  pail  filled  with  v/arm 
water.  After  standing  in  this  for  three  or 
four  hours,  the  water  is  drained  off  and 
the  pail  wrapped  up  in  a  lot  of  old  news- 
papers. In  a  couple  of  days  remove  the 
papers,  refill  the  pail  with  warm  water, 
allow  it  to  stand  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  then  drain  off  as  before. 

At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days  the 
sprouts  will  be  about  two  inches  long,  and 
it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  tell  the  good 
seed  from  the  bad.  Where  one  kernel  in  a 
square  has  not  sprouted,  or  if  any  of  the 
sprouts  look  weak  or  mouldy,  it  means  that 
the  ear  corresponding  to  that  square  is  not 
safe  for  planting  and  should  be  thrown 
away.  It  takes  about  a  dozen  ears  of  corn 
to  plant  one  acre,  but  allowance  should  be 
made  in  each  rag  baby  test  for  six  or  eight 
ears  which  must  be  discarded. 

The  rag  baby  is  causing  a  lot  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  rural  schools  where  it  has 
been  introduced.  Seed  testing  contests  are 
being  held  and  suitable  prizes  awarded  to 
the  boys  and  girls  whose  tests  show  the 
highest  average,  the  men  furnishing  the 
seed  corn  as  "partners"  of  the  children.  In 
high  schools,  too,  the  testing  of  seed  corn 
has  been  introduced.  In  Mankato,  Min- 
nesota, a  small  space  is  borrowed  in  all 
the  show  windows  in  town  to  exhibit  the 
prize  winners  from  each  district. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  probably, 
until  all  of  the  rural  schools  will  teach  at 
least  elementary  agriculture.  The  reason 
they  have  not  done  so  before  is  because  the 
teachers  themselves  have  not  had  the  train- 
ing. Statistics  recently  compiled  show  there 
are  250,000  rural  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  rural  school  to  fill  its  place 
in  the  community,  a  course  of  study  co- 
ordinated   with    rural    life    is    needed,    to- 


AFTER  THE   RAG   BABY   HAS    DONE    ITS   WORK 

Ear  No.  1  was  dead  :  No.  2,  weak,  developing  roots 
only;  No.  3,  weak,  with  sprouts  only;  No.  4,  strong, 
with  both  roots  and  sprouts. 

gether  with  a  corps  of  teachers  trained  to 
put  into  operation  work  that  the  country 
districts  need. 

Can  an  Angleworm  Learn? 

The  education  of  an  earthworm  is  the 
latest  attempt  of  the  psychologists,  as  rep- 
resented by  Prof.  R.  M.  Yerkes,  of  Har- 
vard, to  see  what  can  be  done  in  animal 
training.  He  constructed  a  T-shaped  "maze" 
of  glass  with  one  end  closed  by  sandpaper, 
and  put  just  beyond  it  a  pair  of  electrodes. 
The  other  arm  was  left  open,  and  led  to 
an  artificial  burrow.  The  worm  was  placet  I 
near  the  stem  of  the  T,  which  pointed  to- 
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ward  the  light,  and  the  light  drove  the 
worm  to  enter  it  in  search  of  a  dark  retreat. 
This  test  was  made  five  times  a  day,  and 
after  several  months  Professor  Yerkes 
thought  the  Worm  made  the  right  turn  more 
often  and  more  quickly  than  the  wrong  one 
which  led  it  to  the  sharp  sandpaper  and  the 
slight  electric  shock,  thus  showing  ability 
to  acquire  a  new  habit.  Then  he  cut  off  the 
five  anterior  segments  which  contained  the 
creature's  "brain,"  whereupon  the  rest  of  the 
worm  soon  began  to  pursue  its  natural  life 
as  before,  burrowing  in  earthy  manure, 
etc.  As  new  foreparts  began  to  grow  (re- 
generate) greater  activity  and  initiative 
.  were  noticeable,  until  finally  the  regenera- 
tion was  complete;  but  then  the  worm  had 
forgotten  all  its  required  learning  and  had 
to  begin  over  again.  The  principal  thing 
taught  by  these  experiments,  apparently,  is 
that  you  can't  really  improve  a  stupid  pupil 
by  cutting  off  its  head! 

The  Vanishing  Sleuth 

The  official  detective  attached  to  the 
Police  Department  is  passing  out  of  exist- 
ence. At  present  he  is  retained  as  a  sort  of 
bogey  man  to  inspire  awe  among  the  un- 
initiated. The  real  work  of  apprehending 
confidence  men,  wire-tappers  and  check 
raisers  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  uni- 
formed patrolmen  and  detective  agencies. 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  of  forty  disguises  exists  only  as  a  fig- 
ure head.  Nineteen  cities  of  the  second 
magnitude  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sleuths.  St.  Louis,  with  more  than  700,000 
population,  has  twenty-five  detectives,  and 
Indianapolis,  with  scarcely  more  than  a 
third  of  that  population,  has  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Of  the  nineteen  cities  investigated  by  the 
Government,  Pittsburgh  heads  the  list.  In 
that  city  there  are  thirty-three  men  who 
continually  carry  a  change  of  mustaches  in 
their  pockets.  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
recognized  the  inability  of  the  detective  to 
cope  with  the  law-breaker  and  have  abol- 
ished the  line-up  and  sent  their  detectives 
to  various  precincts,  thus  practically  mak- 
ing them  patrolmen. 

While  the  number  of  detectives  in  the 
nineteen  cities  does  not  vary  much,  the 
number  of  patrolmen  per  mile  and  per  thou- 
sand population  covers  a  wide  range.  If  the 
cost  were  evenly  distributed  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  San  Francisco  would 
have  to  pay  $3.48  a  year  for  "police  pro- 
tection," but  in  New  Orleans,  with  a  slight- 
ly smaller  population,  the  per  capita  cost 
is  only  $1.19. 

Cleveland,  with  its  "model  system,"  has 


one  patrolman  for  every  thousand  persons; 
in  St.  Louis  there  are  two  for  every  thou- 
sand, and  in  Washington  still  more.  This 
does  not  put  Washington  in  the  wicked  city 
class,  however,  for  the  chief  duty  of  the 
capital  policeman  is  to  keep  visitors  off  the 
grass  and  stop  pedestrians  from  running 
in  front  of  street  cars.  Consequently  the 
street  railway  company  pays  a  large  part 
of  the  police  budget.  Twenty  detectives  look 
after  all  the  real  dyed-in-the-wool  bad  men 
that  come  to  town.  In  New  Orleans  there  is 
one  roundsman  for  every  five  hundred  acres 
of  city  and  every  thirteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Soul  of  the^Black 

Sculptors  have  often  been  men  of  adven- 
turous life,  and  thus  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  Herbert  Ward,  the 
British   sculptor,   has   been   a   globe-trotter 


THE   TRIBAL   CHIEF 
"Ward's  statues  live,"  writes  a  French  critic,   "with 
an    extraordinary    interior    life.     One    reads    in    them 
will,    recollection,   meditation." 
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from  the  age  of  fifteen.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Bor- 
neo, are  among  the  exotic  fields  he  traveled  at  that 
early  age;  later  he  was  to  share  in  the  African  expe- 
ditions of  Stanley.  It  was  thru  these  last  experiences 
that  he  learned  something,  not  only  of  the  negro  na- 
tionalities and  languages,  but  of  the  negro  soul. 

A  part  of  Herbert  Ward's  African  experience  is  nar- 
rated in  his  book,  Chez  les  Cannibales  de  VAfrique  Cen- 
trale,  but  more  perhaps,  is  exprest  in  his  sculptures. 
Francis  de  Miomandre  describes  in  V  Art  et  les  Artistes 
his  visits  to  the  sculptor's  studio  in  Paris;  a  studio 
lighted  with  a  diffuse  and  somber  light,  of  a  shade  in- 
definably    green- 
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ish,    evoking    for 
the      interviewer 
the    deep    forests 
of  the   dark   con- 
tinent,      wherein 
teems     a     multi- 
t  u  d  i  n  o  u  s    life. 
But   what   a   stu- 
dio !     War-drums 
and  gongs  of  the 
Kongo    utter    their    disturbing    notes;     a    forest    of 
lances,  steel  tipped;  bows  and  arrows;  daggers  curved 
and  straight — every  variety  of  instrument  of  death — 
about  7000  of  them.  The  people  of  the  forest  have  car- 
ried one  art,  at  least,  the  art  of  forming  and  chiselling 
and  decorating  their  knives,  to  a  high  pitch.  The  vis- 
itor who  calls  on  Herbert  Ward  is  transported  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  area  of  furnished  apartments. 
But  it  is  Mr.  Ward's  bronzes  that  most  impress  the 
visitor  to  his  studio.   The  bronze   figures   and  heads 
that   one   finds   there   are  of  the   Kongolese   forests; 
men  of  strong  necks,  short  legs,  unembarrassed  stare. 
Simplicity    is    the    distinguishing    characteristic,    we 
generalize,   and   then   we   happen   upon   the   "Savage 
Lighting  a  Fire,"  and  ask  ourselves  if  the  primordial 
attitude  into  which  the  figure  is  frozen  does  not  sym- 
bolize   the    Promethean    discovery.     The    "Kongolese 
Group"    (  a  mother  and  two  children)    is  a  study  of 
black  maternity,  and  the  maternal  instinct;  the  "Na- 
tive  Artist,"   the  "Kongolese   Warrior,"   the   "Tribal 
Chief,"  depict  other  types,  almost  as  simple,  almost 
as  universal.  The  "Chief"  on  his  barbarian  throne,  set 
upon  a  pedestal  of  sculptured  idols,  is  an  image  of 
unquestioned  authority.  All  of  this  work  represents 
the  type,  yet  not  that  abstraction  which  is  art  unre- 
lated to  the  individual.   The  beauty  of  some  of  the 
models  who  have  served   Mr.   Ward   is   scarcely  less 
striking  than  the  sculptor's  appreciation  of  that  beau- 
ty, celebrated  in  literature  now  and  again  by  a  Bau- 
delaire,  but   seldom   if   ever   in   modelling;    altho    at 
least   one    contribution    to   the    recent    Exhibition*  of 
International    Art   in    New   York   City   was   a    Black 
Venus   sculptured.   Indeed   the   Bankoudou   and   Ban- 
gala,  little  people  of  the  great  forest,  well  known  to 
Mr.   Ward   and   intermediate  between   the  natives   of 
the  coast  and  the  interior,  offer  an  individual  type  of 
perfect  form.  Their  long  necks,  straight  limbs,  broad 
shoulders,   muscular   throats,    suggest,    in    almost   all 
but  face  and  color,  the  Greek  type  itself. 


DEFIANi 
\    Kongolese   warrior  in   i> 
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Radium  and  Plant  Life 

Experiments  conducted  independently  of 
one  another  in  various  quarters  have,  it  is 
thought,  demonstrated  that  the  rays  of  ra- 
dium constitute  a  stimulus  to  plants.  From 
the  assumption  that  radio-activity  is  uni- 
versally present  in  soil,  water,  rain  and 
snow,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  living- 
matter  can  hardly  escape  its  influence.  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  plant  can  be  edu- 
cated to  endure  an  intensity  of  stimulus  of 
this  kind  which  at  first  retards  its  growth. 

Freshly  fallen  rain  may  have  sufficient 
radio-activity  to  retard  the  growth  of  plant 
organs,  and  so  with  tap-water  which  has 
previously  been  exposed  to  the  emanations 
of  radium.  Some  of  the  experiments  indi- 
cate the  possibility  that  mutations  may  be 
induced  by  the  effects  of  radio-activity. 

A  Model  Village  in  a  City 

City-planning  schemes  which  involve  the 
remaking  of  scores  of  long-built  blocks  are 
no  rarity,  but  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  has 
taken  the  novel  step  of  holding  a  competi- 
tion for  the  best  layout  of  an  unoccupied 
quarter  section  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Chicago  has  its  larger  plan,  which 
will  require  years  of  development,  but  the 
club  felt  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
improved  residence  area  should  be  guided 
especially.  A  program  was  prepared  for  a 
competition  intended  to  bring  out  "the  es- 
sentials of  good  housing,  the  best  method 
of  subdivision  of  residential  land,  the  best 
disposition  of  space  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion centers,  the  most  convenient  location  of 
stores  and  of  public  or  semi-public  grounds 
and  buildings,"  etc. 

Thirty-nine  sets  of  plans  were  submitted 
in  competition.  The  first  prize  of  $300  went 
to  Mr.  Wilhelm  Bernhard,  a  Chicago  archi- 
tect; other  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Comey,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Lilienberg,  of  the  City  Planning 
Department  of  Gothenberg,  Sweden,  and  his 
wife. 

One  of  the  jury  considered  that  a  tract 
developed  according  to  the  first  prize  plan 
would  have  "all  the  charm  of  a  medieval 
city,  combined  with  the  practical  benefits  of 
modern  systematic  planning."  It  provides 
for  1380  families— 152  of  them  in  flats,  and 
assigns  to  their  use  two  schools,  seven 
churches,  one  lodge  hall,  a  clubhouse — lib- 
rary, a  municipal  building  and  concert  hall, 
as  well  as  parks,  playgrounds,  workshops 
and  a  gymnasium.  In  other  words,  the 
quarter  section  is  to  be — so  far  as  local 
needs  are  concerned — a  self-contained,  well- 
centered  community,  a  village  in  a  city. 
Surface  cars  and  an  elevated  railroad  on 
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BIRDSEYE   VIEW   OF   THE   SECTION 

Looking  west.  The  village  square,  with  the  children's 

pool  just  beyond,  is   in   the   foreground. 

three  sides  gives  adequate  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Chicago. 

A  great  arch,  with  shops  and  flats  above 
it,  gives  entrance  to  the  village  square, 
where  the  public  life  of  the  section  will  cen- 
ter. Municipal  buildings  on  the  east,  shops 
on  the  north,  with  an  arcade,  clubhouse  and 
library  facing  the  parks  on  the  west,  will 
surround  an  open  garden  with  a  monument. 
Just  beyond  are  the  market  piazza,  two 
blocks  of  shops,  a  schoolhouse,  churches  and 
other  semi-public  buildings. 

Around  the  large  park  and  playground 
area  in  the  center  of  the  section  the  more 
pretentious  homes  are  to  be  placed,  with 
the  streets  of  smaller  house  lots  running 
out  to  the  boundary  avenues.  Every  block 
large  enough  is  to  have  its  private  park. 

By  grouping  business  around  the  square 
the  architect  hopes  to  separate  distinctly 
the  residence  and  mercantile  parts  of  the 
section.  He  has  curved  his  streets  for  two 
reasons:  to  avoid  monotonous  rectangles 
and  to  discourage  thru  traffic.  All  the 
streets  are  to  be  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
six  feet  of  turf,  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  the  main  roads  are.  to  be  sixty  feet  wide. 

The  children  are  well  taken  care  of  in 
Mr.  Bernhardt  plan.  A  large  pool  lies  just 
beyond  the  village  square ;  the  private  parks 
— glorified  backyards — give  plenty  of  play- 
space  even  without  the  special  playgrounds, 
and  in  addition  there  are  children's  work- 
shops  and   a   kindergarten-gymnasium. 

All  that  remains  to  create  this  very  mod- 
ern medieval  community  is  for  some  enter- 
prising real  estate  operator  to  follow  the 
scheme  in  his  next  development.  For  his 
guidance  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public,  all  the  plans  are  on  view  at  a  Hous- 
ing Exhibition  at  the  City  Club  which  will 
remain  open  until  June  15. 

City-planning  is  contagious — and  very 
good  fun,  whether  you  are  an  architect,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  or  a  mere  house- 
holder with  a  knack  for  making  diagrams. 
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The  most  ambitious  project  which  the 
movement  has  developed  is  that  of  Hendrik 
C.  Andersen,  an  American  sculptor,  who 
lives  most  of  the  time  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  is 
intensely  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
a  model  International  City.  After  working 
on  the  problem  for  the  last  nine  years  with 
the  assistance  of  some  forty  architects,  en- 
gineers and  artists,  he  is  now  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  de  luxe  on  the  subject  en- 
titled   Creation   of   a    World-Center,    which 


will  be  presented  to  all  the  heads  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  chief 
libraries  and  universities. 

Old  Manila's  Gates 

Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  medieval 
architecture  so  interesting  in  Manila  as 
the  gates  leading  from  new  Manila  into 
the  Walled  City.  Much  of  the  colossal  wall 
surrounding  this  ancient  city  has  been  torn 
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FIRST   PRIZE   PLAN   FOR  A    QUARTER-SECTION   ON   THE   FRINGE   OF  A    BIG  CITY 
1— The  village  square  10 — Restaurant,  shops    (flats   above) 

2 — The  market  pia/./.a  11 — Arcade   for  shops 


3— Children's   pool 

4 — -Tennis   courts 

5 — Children's   public   grounds 

6 — Recreation    parks 

7 — Playground  and  band  stand 

8 — Private  parks 

9 — Municipal   buildings 


19 — Kindergarten    and   gymnasium 


12 — Library  and  club-rooms 

13 — Two   blocks   of   shops 

14 — Elevated  station 

15 — Nickel   theater   building 

16 — Church   buildings 

17 — Public   school   buildings 

18 — Children's   workshops 
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down  by  our  government  to  meet  the  ideas 
of  modern  municipal  engineering,  but  many 
of  the  historic  gates  still  stand  today  as 
they  have  stood  for  centuries. 

The  walls  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
thru,  and  at  either  side  of  the  passageway 
the  gates  are  small  rooms  where  guards- 
men were  quartered  in  feudal  times  to  keep 
watch  over  the  entrances.  Once  a  moat  cir- 
cled the  walls,  making  necessary  bridges 
leading  from  the  outside  up  to  the  arched 


THE  OLD  GATE  OF  SANTA  LUCIA,  MANILA 

entrance.  These  bridges  were  of  the  draw 
type,  and  were  swung  on  the  heavy  chains, 
so  that  when  an  enemy  approached  the 
passageways  could  be  closed  to  traffic.  As 
the  gates  are  narrow,  vehicles  must  pass 
thru  into  the  Walled  City  in  single  column, 
a  requirement  that  frequently  congests 
traffic.  The  recklessness  of  Filipino  cab- 
men, as  well  as  the  crumbling  nature  of  the 
sandstone  masonry,  is  evidenced  at  the 
gates  by  niches  worn  out  on  either  side  of 
the  arches  by  vehicle  hubs  brushing  against 
them.  The  gates  are  all  named  after  patron 
saints  of  the  church,  or  for  distinguished 
Spaniards. 

Guarding  Milk 

The  authorities  in  Munich,  where,  as  in 
most  European  towns,  milk  is  largely  sup- 
plied by  itinerant  peddlers,  now  require  an 
improved  form  of  cart-can  which  prevents 
adulteration  in  the  can,  keeps  the  cream 
from  rising  to  the  surface  when  the  milk 
stands  for  some  time,  and  avoids  contamina- 


tion when  it  is  poured  out.  To  each  can  is 
attached  a  strong,  officially  graduated  glass 
for  measuring  out  the  milk.  The  buyer's  jug 
is  placed  under  this  on  a  moving  plate 
which,  between  calls,  is  pressed  by  a  spring 
up  against  the  measuring-glass;  therefore 
before  a  jug  can  be  placed  upon  it  it  must 
be  pressed  downward.  This  is  effected  by  a 
lever  connected  with  a  stirrer  inside  the 
can,  by  which  the  milk  is  thoroly  mixt  be- 
fore any  of  it  may  be  withdrawn.  The  plate 
with  the  jug  upon  it  is  then  pushed  up- 
ward by  the  spring  against  a  second  plate 
on  the  bottom  of  the  measuring-glass,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  valve  for  letting  out 
the  milk  in  any  desired  quantity  without 
exposure  to  the  air  or  any  more  or  less 
soiled  dipper.  It  would  seem  as  tho  a  simi- 
lar device  might  and  should  be  adapted  to 
the  methods  of  selling  milk  from  open  cans, 
as  is  customary  in  this  country  in  small 
groceries,  at  lunch-counters  and  elsewhere, 
to  the  great  advantage  not  only  of  the 
health  of  the  customer  but  of  the  pocket  of 
the  dealer  in  the  saving  of  waste  from  drip- 
ping, more  rapid  souring  or  theft. 

The  "Cold  Light"  of  the  Firefly 

If  light  could  be  produced  without  heat, 
the  real  expenditure  would  be  insignificant, 
and  abundance  of  light  could  be  generated 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

In  arc  lamps,  at  the  best,  barely  ten  per 
cent  of  the  power  used  appears  in  the  form 
of  luminous  rays  of  light.  Less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  energy  value  of  oil  or  gas 
goes  to  light  production  in  flame  lights.  In 
both  cases  light  is  only  an  incident  of  burn- 
ing fuel  for  heat. 

The  problem  of  cold  light  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  brightest  minds 
of  the  present  day.  Some  have  tried  to  use 
the  light  of  vacuum  tubes  excited  by  elec- 
tric discharges;  some  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  strong  fluorescence  or  phosphores- 
cence in  certain  substances  by  electricity, 
and  others  have  sought  to  discover  how  the 
light  is  generated  in  the  firefly,  and  to  imi- 
tate the  process;  but  without  success. 

It  has  been  shown  by  an  analysis  of  fire- 
fly light  that  it  is  remarkably  cold,  or  free 
from  heat  rays.  It  is  produced,  therefore, 
with  the  highest  economy,  and  represents 
little  energy.  To  accomplish  that  result  by 
the  same  or  other  means  is  the  problem. 

Perhaps  the  solution  will  come  thru 
chemistry.  It  is  believed  that  the  firefly  se- 
cretes a  peculiar  substance,  which,  when  ox- 
idized by  the  air,  is  consumed,  giving  out 
only  luminous  rays.  The  time  may  come 
when  this  substance  can  be  made  artifi 
cially. 
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Drawn  by  C.  R.   Weed. 

CALIFORNIA    LEGISLATOR:   "I   guess  /  know  what  an  Alien  is!' 


Little  Brother 

By  May  Preston  Slosson 


Playing  in  the  city  street, 

Little  Brother! 
Running  errands  with  swift  feet; 
Passing  me  with  footsteps  fleet; 
Ought  we  not  to  know  each  other — 

Little  Brother? 


In  the  world's  relentless  mart, 

Little  Brother, 
Each  must  bear  his  manly  part, 
Earn  his  bread  with  toil  and  smart, 
— But  your  courage  breaks  my  heart 

Little  Brother! 


Care  comes  early  at  our  call — 

Little  Brother; 
Far  too  heavy  burdens  fall 
On  your  shoulders  slight  and  small. 
Would  that  I  could  lift  them  all, 

Little  Brother! 


Surely  there  are,  unconfest, 
(Little  Brother) 

Longings  in  your  boyish  breast? 

Teach  me  how  to  help  you  best — 

How  we  each  may  help  the  other- 
Little  Brother! 


Japan  and  California 

In  Japan,  at  the  beginning  of  last  week, 
hostile  public  sentiment  concerning  the 
legislation  proposed  in  California  was  mol- 
lified by  reports  as  to  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Secretary  Byran.  Amer- 
ican missionaries  were  criticised  because  of 
their  alleged  unwillingness  to  assist  the 
Japanese.  Two  or  three  days  later,  how- 
ever, the  missionaries  held  a  meeting  and 
adopted  resolutions  deploring  the  possi- 
bility of  the  passage  of  a  discriminatory 
bill.  There  were  reports  from  California 
that  the  pending  bill  would  be  dropt.  But 
it  soon  became  known  that  bills  for  even  a 
more  drastic  law  were  to  be  offered,  and 
that  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  were 
determined  to  prevent  all  aliens  ineligible 
to  citizenship  from  holding  land.  Governor 
Johnson  published  a  long  statement  in 
which  he  spoke  of  California's  right  to  leg- 
islate on  the  subject  and  pointed  to  laws 
by  which  Washington,  Illinois,  Oregon,  Ari- 
zona and  other  states  had  imposed  similar 
restrictions  upon  those  who  could  not  be- 
come citizens.  In  a  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  he  exprest  a  desire  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  embarrass  the 
national  Government  or  to  offend  any  other 
country. 

The  President's  message  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  was  published.  He 
urged  that  discrimination  be  avoided.  If 
the  people  and  the  Legislature,  he  said, 
deemed  it  "necessary  to  exclude  all  aliens 
who  had  not  declared  their  intentions  to  be- 
come citizens  from  the  privilege  of  land 
ownership,"  they  could  "do  so  along  lines 
already  followed  in  the  laws  of  many 
states,"  but  there  should  be  no  "insidious 
discrimination."  On  the  23d  he  directed 
Secretary  Bryan  to  go  to  Sacramento  and- 
co-operate  with  the  Governor  and  the  Leg- 
islature in  framing  a  law  not  in  conflict 
with  the  treaties.  The  Legislature  adopted 
a  resolution  welcoming  him.  It  became 
known  that  leaders  in  the  Legislature  were 
preparing  a  new  bill  more  severe  than  the 
one  pending,  and  that  the  Governor  and 
the  Progressive  majority  would  insist  upon 
excluding  all  who  cannot  become  citizens. 
It  was  said  that  partisan  politics  and  per- 
sonal  political  ambition  were  affecting  the 


question.  At  the  end  of  the  week  it  was 
predicted  that  those  controlling  legislation 
would  hear  Mr.  Bryan  and  then  pass  the 
bill. 

The  subject  was  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Japan 
Society  in  New  York.  There  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  favor  of  supporting  President 
Wilson,  to  whom  a  message  to  that  effect 
was  sent.  The  president  of  the  society  has 
received  telegrams  and  letters  from  many 
prominent  persons.  Ex-President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  said  the  bill  was  the  result  of 
local  selfishness,  combined  with  ignorance 
of  the  Japanese  people.  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
said,  in  a  cablegram,  that  no  country 
could  long  ignore  with  immunity  its  treaty 
obligations  and  predicted  that  the  Ameri- 
can people's  sense  of  righteousness  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  ignored  in  this  case. 
Andrew  Carnegie  said  the  President  was 
only  doing  his  duty  in  reminding  California 
of  the  treaties  which  the  states  are  bound 
to   regard  as  the   supreme  law. 

Attacking  the  Canal  Treaties 

In  the  Senate,  last  week,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Oregon,  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  and  Hay-Pauncefote  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  relating  to  the  interoceanic 
canal.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  long  pre- 
amble, setting  forth  the  opinions  hereto- 
fore exprest  by  Senator  Chamberlain  con- 
cerning the  treaties,  our  exemption  of  our 
coastwise  shipping  from  payment  of  tolls, 
and  the  British  protest,  which,  he  asserts, 
was  suggested  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  with  the  aid  of  trans- 
continental roads  in  the  United  States.  The 
controversy  can  most  easily  be  settled,  in 
his  opinion,  by  the  abrogation  which  he 
proposes.  Abrogation  requires  an  affirma- 
tive vote  by  Senate  and  House,  with  ap- 
proval by  the  President. 

At  the  State  Department  it  is  said  that 
neither  of  these  treaties  can  be  abrogated 
without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
O'Gorman,  who  supports  the  resolution, 
says  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
it.  He  predicts  the  adoption  of  it  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  Among  those  who 
have   spoken   in   favor  of  it   are   Senators 
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Bristow,  Kertyon  and  Cummins.  It  is  said 
to  be  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  it 
was  referred. 

Representative  Rainey,  of  Illinois,  has 
introduced  in  the  House  a  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate concerning  "the  taking  of  Panama" 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President.  In  his 
opinion  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  would 
induce  Congress  to  make  reparation  to  Co- 
lombia or  to  promote  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute  by  arbitration. 

Orders  have  been  given  that  no  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  shall  be  granted  after 
July  1.  There  are  now  thirty-five  drinking 
saloons  in  the  zone  towns. 

The  Tariff  Bills 

The  Underwood  tariff  bill  was  sent  to 
the  House  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  the  22d  with  a  long  report  ex- 
plaining and  defending  its  provisions. 
There  was  also  a  report  from  the  Repub- 
lican minority  of  the  committee  deploring 
the  proposed  "reversal  of  an  economic  pol- 
icy" which  had  been  in  force  "for  fifty 
years"  and  criticising  the  changes  for 
which  the  majority  of  the  House  are  sOon 
to  vote.  General  debate  was  limited  to  five 
days,  and  the  Democratic  leaders  hope  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  Senate  by  May  15. 

One  of  the  speeches  was  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Hull,  the  author  of  the  income 
tax  sections  of  the  measure,  who  defended 
the  imposition  of  such  a  tax.  His  remarks 
were  accompanied  by  estimates  to  which 
we  refer  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  The 
Progressives  attacked  the  bill,  saying  it 
would  be  injurious  to  many  industries. 
They  urged  that  a  tariff  commission  should 
be  appointed. 

Award  to  tbe  Railroad  Firemen 

The  arbitration  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  demands  of  the  31,000 
firemen  employed  on  fifty-four  railroads 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  made  their  award  on  the  23d,  grant- 
ing wage  increases  which  are  estimated  to 
be  between  $2,500,000  and  $4,500,000  and 
probably  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,- 
000,000.  The  commissioners  were  Ex-Judge 
William  L.  Chambers,  of  Washington; 
Vice-President  W.  W.  Atterbury,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  and  Vice-President  Al- 
bert Phillips,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Enginemen.  The  firemen's  demands 
were  presented  in  July  last,  while  the  case 
of  the  engineers  was  pending.   The  award 


to  the  engineers  amounted  to  a  wage  in- 
crease of  about  $3,000,000.  Mediation  failed 
in  the  controversy  with  the  firemen  and  96 
per  cent  of  the  men  voted  for  a  strike. 
Judge  Knapp,  of  the  Commerce  Court,  and 
G.  W.  W.  Hangar,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  procured  an  agreement  for  ar- 
bitration. Messrs.  Atterbury  and  Phillips 
were  unable  to  agree  as  to  a  third  member, 
and  Judge  Chambers  was  appointed  by 
Judge  Knapp  and  Commissioner  Hangar. 
The  men  estimated  the  increase  called  for 
by  them  at  15  per  cent.  The  companies  said 
it  would  be  35  per  cent,  and  would  amount 
to  $10,000,000.  A  part  of  the  award  pro- 
vides for  a  standardizing  of  wages  on  the 
basis  of  the  weight  of  locomotives  in  pounds 
on  the  drivers. 

Before  this  decision  was  announced,  the 
100,000  trainmen  and  conductors  employed 
on  the  same  roads  appointed  a  committee 
of  100  and  this  committee  prepared  a  long 
list  of  demands  for  wage  increases  and  an 
improvement  of  work  conditions.  The  wage 
increase  amounts  to   about   15   per  cent. 

The  Condition  of  Mexico 

Mexico's  Congress  refused  to  provide  for 
a  general  election  on  July  27,  altho  Huerta 
had  promised  to  exert  his  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  the  selection  of  that  early  date. 
General  Felix  Diaz  promptly  withdrew  his 
acceptance  of  a  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  Secretary  Sefior  de  la  Barra 
took  similar  action  concerning  second  place 
on  the  ticket.  Many  thought  the  two  men 
were  convinced  that  Huerta  had  deceived 
them  and  had  secretly  opposed  an  early 
election,  desiring  to  remain  in  office.  There 
were  reports  that  Diaz  would  attack  Huer- 
ta with  a  force  of  6000  men,  but  peace  was 
maintained  in  the  capital.  Garcia  Grana- 
dos,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resigned. 
Ill  health  was  the  cause  given,  but  many 
thought  he  had  found  he  could  not  support 
Huerta's  government. 

Huerta  was  still  in  great  need  of  money. 
A  report  was  published  that  with  the  aid 
of  Lord  Cowdray  (Sir  Weetman  Pearson) 
a  loan  of  $7,500,000,  at  88  V2  and  5  per 
cent  had  been  obtained  from  Coutts's  Bank 
in  London,  but  officers  of  the  bank  denied 
this.  Congress  voted  an  export  tax  of  10 
per  cent  on  gold.  The  downfall  of  Huerta 
was  predicted.  Trade  was  paralyzed,  rail- 
roads were  idle  and  the  mails  were  not 
carried.  Some  feared  that  American  resi- 
dents would  be  attacked,  owing  to  articles 
in  the  newspapers  predicting  intervention 
and  denouncing  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment for  withholding  recognition. 

In  the  north  the  rebels  were  still  gain- 
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ing,  but  Guaymas  was  not  captured.  An 
American  cruiser  in  the  harbor  had  boats 
ready  for  American  refugees.  General  Au-1 
bert,  in  Nuevo  Leon,  was  surrounded.  Reb- 
els, aided  by  revolting  rurales,  were  taking 
towns  in  Tamaulipas.  In  Sonora  the  rebels 
were  demanding  large  sums  from  foreign 
owners  of  ranches  and  mines,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  factories  which  had  been 
closed  was  demanded.  A  mob  of  idle  em- 
ployees drove  from  Cananea  the  manager 
of  the  mining  plant  there.  In  the  South 
Zapata  captured  and  put  to  death  Gen- 
eral Aguilar,  a  Federal  commander,  and 
all  the  members  of  his  staff.  There  was  a 
report  that  Felix  Diaz  was  plotting  with 
Zapata  against  Huerta. 

Secretary  de  la  Barra  asked  our  Govern- 
ment to  explain  why  the  American  consul 
at  Vera  Cruz,  W.  W.  Canada,  prevented  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Francisco  Gomez  from  a 
Ward  line  steamship  when  Huerta's  men 
attempted  to  arrest  him.  Dr.  Gomez  recent- 
ly arrived  in  Washington.  In  our  Senate, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Arizona,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted,  calling  for  a 
report  as  to  damages  suffered  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico,  the  claims  presented  by 
them,  and  Mexico's  action  with  respect  to 
these  claims. 

Cuba 

Cuba's  Congress,  in  joint  session,  has 
ratified  and  proclaimed  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Menocal  and  Senor  Varona,  president 
and  vice-president,  ana  this  is  regarded 
as  evidence  that  protest  will  no  longer 
be  made  by  the  defeated  Liberals.  General 
Menocal,  who  will  be  inaugurated  on  May 
20,  has  selected  the  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net. The  complaints  and  threats  of  Gov- 
ernor Asbert's  followers  (who  deserted  the 
Liberal  party  to  support  Menocal)  appear 
to  have  had  some  weight,  for  two  of  the 
new  Cabinet  officers  are  Asbertistas. 

A  new  amnesty  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  to 
which  our  Government  objected  and  which 
President  Gomez  reluctantly  vetoed.  This 
second  bill  will  release  only  those  who  were 
imprisoned  on  account  of  the  recent  negro 
insurrection,  and  a  few  other  political  of- 
fenders. There  are  signs  of  unrest  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  urged  the  authorities  at  Santiago 
to  watch  for  the  landing  of  arms. 

The  Philippine  Islands 

The  Moros  recently  became  excited  and 
belligerent  because  agitators  from  Luzon 
assured  them  that  our  Government  would 
compel  them  to  give  up  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  They  prepared  to  besiege  Jolo,  and 


the  commander  of  the  American  troops  in 
the  Philippines  feared  that  a  hard  cam- 
paign was  at  hand.  Major  Finley  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  asked  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  to  exert  his  influence  in 
quieting  the  Moros  by  assuring  them  that 
they  had  been  misinformed.  It  was  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  that  he  was  about  to  return, 
bearing  a  message  from  the  Sultan.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Moros  had  dis- 
persed, having  learned  in  some  other  way, 
it  is  said,  that  they  had  been  misled. 

Since  January  1  there  have  been  five 
fatal  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  Manila. 
The  health  authorities  recently  employed 
fifty  rat-catchers,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready at  work.  A  search  for  lepers  has  been 
made  in  the  Moro  country.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  all  the  lepers  in  the  archipelago, 
except  a  few  who  escaped  from  the  medical 
authorities,  have  been  placed  on  the  leper 
island  of  Culion  or  are  undergoing  special 
treatment  at  a  hospital  in  Manila. 

The  Belgian  Strikers'  Victory 

The  Belgian  suffrage  strike  of  500,000 
laborers  terminated  on  April  24,  when  1000 
delegates  to  the  National  Socialist  Con- 
gress at  Brussels  declared  for  a  resumption 
of  work  by  a  three  to  one  vote.  The  deci- 
sion was  made  after  a  ten  days'  strike.  The 
Government  had  been  obliged  to  recognize 
the  power  of  the  general  strike,  in  spite 
of  condemning  its  principle.  The  Conserva- 
tive Premier,  M.  de  Broqueville,  told  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  22d  that  his 
ministry  accepted  a  resolution  offered  by 
M.  Masson,  the  Liberal  leader,  for  a  com- 
promise on  the  question  of  an  equal  suf- 
frage. The  General  Strike  Committee  there- 
upon voted  a  resolution  affirming  that  the 
general  strike  had  impressively  demon- 
strated the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the 
laboring  class,  besides  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  principle. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  record  in 
which  a  political  strike  here  resulted  in  so 
great  a  victory  for  the  strikers.  The  dem- 
onstration has  been  remarkable,  also,  for 
the  determination,  energy,  and  control 
shown  by  the  leaders,  and  the  good  order 
of  the  men.  For  six  months  beforehand,  the 
workers  had  been  treated  to  lectures  on 
economy.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  fell 
50  per  cent  during  that  time,  and  luxuries 
were  eschewed  by  the  men  who  were  pre- 
paring for  the  politico-industrial  battle. 

For  a  study  of  the  significance  of  the 
strike  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  next 
issue  of  The  Independent,  to  which  Dr. 
J.  Salwyn  Schapiro  will  contribute  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject. 
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Germany's  Military  Scandal 

Herr  Hughenberg,  chairman  of  the 
Krupp  Company's  board  of  directors,  says 
that  if  the  company's  Berlin  agent  bribed 
members  of  the  War  Office  in  order  to  gain 
information  about  armament  contracts  he 
did  so  with  his  own  money,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Krupps.  The  Reichstag 
is  about  to  adjourn  until  May  26,  by  which 
time  the  armament  scandal  will  have  been 
forgotten,  the  Government  hopes. 

On  April  22  the  Budget  Committee  of 
the  German  Reichstag  adopted  a  resolution 
introduced  by  members  of  the  Center  call- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  and  of  experts, 
to  examine  into  the  whole  subject  of  army 
and  navy  contracts.  This  resolution  fol- 
lowed the  charges  of  Dr.  Liebnecht  that 
the  Krupps  and  the  Waffen  und  Munitions- 
fabrik  have  been  corruptly  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier 
with  a  view  to  selling  their  war  materials. 
The  Budget  Committee  rejected,  however, 
the  amendment  offered  by  Socialists  enab- 
ling the  new  committee  to  call  witnesses  to 
examine  them  under  oath.  The  Reichstag 
has  taken  effective  means  of  showing  its 
opposition  to  General  von  Heeringen,  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  has  lost  prestige 
thru  the  Krupp  revelations.  Certain  items 
of  the  military  estimates  have  been  denied 
by  a  vote  of  all  parties  except  the  Con- 
servatives. General  von  Heeringen  is  op- 
posed by  the  Centrists  as  well  as  by  the 
Socialists.  The  Centrists  are  hostile  be- 
cause a  Catholic  army  officer  who  refused 
to  fight  a  duel,  on  religious  grounds,  was 
dismissed  from  the  service.  Allegations  of 
graft  in  connection  with  purchases  of 
land  by  the  War  Office  are  published  by 
the  M  or  gen  Post.  The  Socialists  have 
planned  a  great  May-day  demonstration 
against  the  army  bill  and  in  favor  of  re- 
forms in  Prussia's  electoral  system. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine was  censured  on  the  night 
of  April  22  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Provincial  Diet  for  instructing  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
German  Empire  to  vote  for  the  military 
bills  increasing  the  German  army.  The 
members  of  the  Diet,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5, 
declared  that  the  increase  of  the  army  was 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  population  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  German  jingo  press  is  indignant  that 
official  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  Anton  von  Werner,  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Art,  not  to  display 
his  paintings  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
at  the  coming  Kaiser  jubilee  exhibition. 
The  authorities  wish  to  avoid  giving  affront 


to  France  by  the  showing  of  such  pictures 
at  a  time  when  popular  sentiment  is  so 
heated  as  it  is  today. 

Another  German  Invasion  of  France 

On  April  22  a  German  army  biplane 
alighted  north  of  Arracourt,  two  miles 
from  the  frontier.  Two  German  officers  in 
uniform  stepped  from  the  machine.  The 
local  police  and  officers  of  the  French  cus- 
tom house  listened  to  the  explanation  of 
Captain  von  Devall,  chief  of  aviation  inspec- 
tion at  Darmstadt,  to  the  effect  that  his 
gasolene  had  given  out,  and  that  he  had 
thought  all  the  time  he  was  still  over  Ger- 
man soil.  The  French  authorities  commu- 
nicated with  the  French  Minister  of  War, 
who,  after  receiving  a  full  report,  ordered 
the  release  and  return  of  the  aeroplane. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  Foreign  Of- 
fice directed  Jules  Cambon,  French  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  to  call  the  German  Gov- 
ernment's attention  to  the  repeated  land- 
ings of  German  military  aircraft  in  France. 
The  Germans  are  invited  to  take  measures 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  these  incidents, 
and  to  consult  with  France  on  drafting 
rules  for  settling  future  happenings  of  the 
kind.  On  the  twenty-fifth  German  military 
officers  were  notified  by  the  War  Office 
that  they  are  forbidden  to  participate  in 
future  in  private  flights  or  competitions  in- 
volving the  possibility  of  crossing  a  for- 
eign frontier. 

Arracourt,  the  scene  of  the  latest  Ger- 
man air-fiasco,  is  only  twelve  miles  from 
Luneville,  the  scene  of  the  opera  bouife 
descent  of  Germany's  military  Zeppelin. 
The  little  town  of  Arracourt  figured  in  the 
world's  news  a  few  months  ago  when  the 
authorities  misread  a  cipher  message  and 
mobilized  the  troops  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  mistaken  orders  were  obeyed  with  such 
cheerfulness  and  despatch  that  the  news- 
papers of  Paris  declared  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  blunder  deserved  a  decoration 
for  having  demonstrated  so  handsomely 
France's  preparedness. 

European  Finances 

The  deficit  in  the  French  budget  for 
1913  will  be  $40,000,000  and  in  1914  a  loan 
of  $200,000,000  will  be  demanded  to  meet 
military  and  naval  requirements.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  assertion  of  Senator  Emile 
Aimond,  who  has  been  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  report  of  the  budget  committee. 

On  April  25  it  was  announced  at  Berlin 
that  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
had  reached  a  record-breaking  total  of 
$250,000,000.  The  institution  has  made 
extraordinary    efforts    to    augment    its    re- 
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serve  on  account  of  the  forecasted  increase 
of  the  German  war  chest — to  be  raised 
from  $30,000,000  to  $90,000,000. 

Lloyd-George's  English  budget  offers  the 
prospect  of  a  deficit  of  $37,500,000,  which 
the  Chancellor's  optimism  assumes  will  be 
met  thru  increased  revenues  and  a  most 
prosperous  trade  year. 

Defiant  Montenegro  Takes  Scutari 

The  Montenegrin  forces  entered  Scutari, 
besieged  since  October,  on  April  22,  at  mid- 
night. The  Turkish  garrison  was  permitted 
to  march  out  with  its  arms.  Most  of  Scu- 
tari is  in  ruins.  Its  population  is  about  27,- 
000   Mohammedans  and  8000  Christians. 

The  city's  fall  followed  a  two  days'  as- 
sault, renewed  in  the  face  of  the  Powers' 
protest.  Tho  the  Servian  allies  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  final  attack,  their  artillery 
was  used  by  the  Montenegrin  gunners.  The 
besiegers  are  said  to  have  lost  3000  killed 
since  October,  and  the  Turks  about  5000. 
The  city  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  lat- 
ter since  1477. 

The  taking  of  Scutari  in  the  face  of  the 
Powers  forbidding  Montenegro  to  continue 
the  attempt  gravely  complicated  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  Austria-Hungary  declared 
in  a  circular  note  that  combined  action 
must  be  taken  to  turn  the  Montenegrins 
out  of  their  newly-taken  city — or  she  would 
do  it  unaided.  In  reply  the  King  of  Monte- 
negro said  he  would  yield  only  to  force. 
The  case  was  complicated  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  Russian  population  with  the  Monte- 
negrins, and  the  effervescence  of  Pan-Slavic 
sentiment  in  Russia  and  among  Austria's 
Slav  peoples.  A  peaceful  solution  was 
promised,  however,  when  Crown-Prince 
Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  his  troops 
marched  out  of  the  city  on  the  28th,  leav- 
ing behind  King  Nicholas  and  five  batter- 
ies of  Montenegrin  artillery,  which  were, 
however,  expected  to  follow. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  surrender  of  Scutari 
followed  secret  negotiations  between  King 
Nicholas  and  the  Turkish  commander, 
Essad  Pasha,  who  belongs  to  a  great  Al- 
banian family  and  is  a  candidate  for  the 
kingship  of  the  new  state.  Essad  Pasha 
commands  a  considerable  army,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  will  be  joined  by  Djavid 
Pasha  with  his  ten  thousand  men.  Servia 
favors  the  bargain,  it  is  said. 

China's  Loan  Signed 

The  Chinese  Government  asked  Chris- 
tians the  world  over  to  invoke  divine  aid 
for  the  solution  of  problems  before  the 
young  republic.  April  27  was  the  date  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  of  prayer. 


That  day  will,  however,  be  remembered 
for  an  event  as  well  as  for  supplications. 
The  Six-Power  loan,  become  the  Five-Pow- 
er loan  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States,  was  signed  just  before  daybreak. 
But  this  action  was  not  approved  by  a  del- 
egation from  the  Chinese  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  gathered  outside 
the  British  Bank,  where  the  representa- 
tives of.  the  executive  power  and  of  the 
Five-Power  group  were  meeting.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Senate  acted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  delegation,  and,  when  ad- 
mitted to  conference  with  the  signatories, 
he  explained  that  the  majority  in  the  Par- 
liament considered  the  loan  illegal. 

Since  the  days  of  the  monarchy  the  ques- 
tion of  a  loan  has  been  discussed  in  vari- 
ous forms,  and  it  threatens  now  to  bring 
about  another  revolution  similar  to  that 
caused  by  the  Hu-Kuang  loan. 

The  situation  is  about  *  as  follows :  The 
Five-Power  bankers  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment have  arranged  the  loan  of  $125,- 
000,000  practically  for  Yuan  Shi-kai's 
Cabinet,  which  Yuan  Shi-kai  completely 
dominates.  The  Cabinet  contends  that  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  conclude  such  a 
contract  because  the  permanent  Assembly 
has  not  yet  been  constituted,  and  therefore 
approval  of  the  Six-Power  loan  by  the 
Provisional  Assembly  holds  good.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  combination,  however,  other  al- 
terations have  been  made  in  the  contract 
since  the  Assembly  approved  it. 

The  Kwo  Ming  Tang,  the  dominant  po- 
litical party,  would  remove  Yuan  Shi-kai 
by  parliamentary  means  or  by  force,  but 
neither  is  possible  while  the  President  con- 
trols the  army  at  Peking.  The  adherents  of 
the  Kwo  Ming  Tang  do  not  desire  to  with- 
draw to  Nanking  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Parliament  there,  because  such 
action  would  result  in  disrupting  the  North 
from  the  South.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  report- 
ed to  have  warned  the  consuls  at  Shang- 
hai that  the  completion  of  the  loan  will, 
however,  produce  that  breach. 

The  deadlock  is  now  complete.  Members 
of  the  Kwo  Ming  Tang  fear  that  some  of 
the  Powers  represented  in  the  loan — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Ja- 
pan— may  now  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Yuan  by  recognizing  the  republic  at  an 
early  date.  An  interesting  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  will  an- 
ticipate these  Powers,  in  spite  of  the  fad 
the  Chinese  House  of  Representatives  has 
again    failed  to  elect  a    Speaker. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Southern  party 
will  seek  to  cancel  the  loan  as  a  test  of 
their  strength  against  Yuan. 
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What's  the  Matter  with  Missouri  ? 

When  Governor  Major  of  Missouri  was 
but  newly  installed  recently  as  the  execu- 
tive head  of  that  state  he  exprest  senti- 
ments which  indicated  that  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  corporation-baiting  pol- 
icies of  the  administration  he  had  succeed- 
ed. It  may  be  remarked  here  that  to  local 
statesmen  in  the  West  and  South  all  cor- 
porations look  alike.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other they  are  "combines."  They  all  have 
money,  more  or  less;  the  more  they  have 
the  greater  their  unpopularity.  Insurance 
corporations  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  a 
superabundance  of  it.  It  doesn't  represent 
manufacturing  plants,  stocks  of  goods,  or 
anything  of  that  sort — it's  just  money, 
bonds,  stocks,  mortgages  and  richness  gen- 
erally. 

And  so  it  has  happened  that  for  years 
Missouri  and  other  states  over  and  down  in 
that  direction,  have  made  life  miserable  for 
insurance  managements  and  their  local  rep- 
resentatives. The  Missouri  legislature  has 
harried  them  uncommonly.  It  went  to  the 
length  of  compelling  accident  companies 
to  pay  the  face  of  their  policies  for  deaths 
occurring  thru  the  suicide  of  their  holders. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  most  fervid  imagina- 
tion could  it  be  assumed  that  accident  com- 
panies, at  the  premiums  they  charge,  could 
undertake  to  pay  suicide  claims.  That  mea- 
sure is  a  sample  of  the  unreasonable  ex- 
actions made  of  all  branches  of  corporate 
insurance. 

Two  years  ago  the  legislature  of  that 
state  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  fire  insur- 
ance companies  from  making  their  own 
rates.  The  law  was  very  comprehensive. 
Rate-making  was  put  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state  and  the  companies  were  or- 
dered at  their  own  expense  to  provide  all 
the  machinery  for  doing  the  work.  No  risk 
could  be  written  at  any  rate  save  the  one 
approved  by  the  state  authorities.  The  com- 
panies obeyed  and  buckled  down  to  the 
work,  finishing  the  big  task  several 
months  ago  at  a  cost  to  them  of  $200,000. 

Now  all  that  is  thrown  on  the  scrap  pile. 
A  new  legislature  repeals  the  law  and  in 
its  place  makes  some  drastic  amendments  to 
the  anti-trust  law;  and  the  companies  are 
ordered  by  the  Attorney-General  to  do  some 
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real  competing.  That  official's  attitude,  as 
evidenced  by  his  outgivings,  is  so  hostile  as 
to  cause  the  companies  to  cease  operating  in 
Missouri,  which  they  will  do  after  the  30th 
of  April.  The  companies  feel  that  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  Attorney-General,  they 
are  in  for  convictions  whether  guilty  or 
innocent — that  they  are  damned  if  they  do 
and  damned  if  they  don't.  So  they  have  con- 
cluded to  quit  a  state,  the  loss  ratio  of 
which  in  1911  was  seventy-three  per  cent 
and  in  1912,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
mium income.  As  a  result,  the  business 
element  is  in  an  uproar;  for  without  fire 
insurance  protection  their  credit  is  gone. 

Just  what  moved  the  present  legislature 
to  do  it  is  past  analysis,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  did  repeal  the  suicide  law  referred 
to  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article.  The  ac- 
tion was  welcome  enough  to  the  casualty 
agents  in  the  state.  But  the  change  was 
ephemeral — the  Governor  vetoed  the  repeal 
bill  straightway.  And  now  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  casualty  companies  will  with- 
draw from  Missouri. 

So  it  may  be  said  that,  insurance-wise, 
things  are  in  a  chaotic  condition  in  that 
field,  and  that  the  people's  representatives 
and  executive  officers  are.  "ornery"  to  a 
"right  smart"  degree. 

The  Equitable  Stock  Control 

As  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  owner  by 
purchase  from  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  at  a 
price  closely  approximating  three  million 
dollars,  of  the  majority  stock  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society,  made  no  pro- 
vision in  his  will  touching  that  matter,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  either  he  ,had 
no  matured  plans  for  the  "mutualization" 
of  the  company,  or  that  he  communicated 
privately  to  his  executors  his  wishes  as  to 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  that  part  of 
his  estate. 

At  irregular  intervals  since  the  control 
of  the  Equitable  past  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Hyde  family,  there  have  been  demands 
from  various  quarters  that  the  stock  in- 
terests be  retired  and  that  the  company  be 
recast  on  purely  mutual  lines.  This  clamor 
for  "mutualization"  was  not  repelled  by 
either  of  the  purchasers  of  the  control,  and 
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the  idea  has  generally  prevailed  that,  if 
they  were  not  active  in  bringing  about  the 
change,  they  were  willingly  acquiescent  it 
should  occur  at  the  proper  time.  A  start 
toward  mutuality  was  made  when  the  stock 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  trustees  who 
were  empowered  to  elect,  on  behalf  of  the 
policyholders,  twenty-eight  of  the  fifty- 
two  directors.  This  arrangement  continues, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  only  the 
form  and  not  the  substance  of  government 
by  the  policyholders. 

It  has  been  understood  that  Mr.  Morgan 
was  willing  at  any  time  to  sell  his  holdings 
to  the  company  at  the  price  he  paid,  plus  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
he  invested.  His  acquisition  of  the  stock 
did  not  carry  with  it  an  obligation  to  un- 
dertake and  carry  out  the  work  of  "mu- 
tualization."  That  responsibility,  it  would 
seem,  rests  mainly  on  the  parties  most 
nearly  affected — the  policyholders.  They 
have  done  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter,  and 
if  they  have  any  desires  or  opinions  on  the 
subject  they  have  not  uttered  them. 

There  is,  as  there  should  be,  a  distinct 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  life  insurance 
buying  public  toward  mutual  companies; 
and  the  importance  of  this  system  to  the 
interests  of  policyholders  is  vividly  illus- 
trated by  a  study  of  the  immense  sums  rep- 
resenting those  interests  in  such  companies 
as  the  Equitable,  with  its  half  billion  of 
assets  and  its  billion  and  a  half  of  out- 
standing insurance.  It  is  something  of  an 
anomaly  that  $50,200  par  value  of  stock 
should  control  a  community  accumulation 
of  such  vast  proportions. 

Industrial  Accident  Claim-Scaling 

It  is  verging  on  to  two  years  now  since  a 
rigid  examination  was  made  into  the  claim- 
paying  methods  of  certain  accident  compa- 
nies which  confine  their  operations  almost 
exclusively  to  writing  small  policies  on  the 
monthly  premium  plan.  The  conditions  dis- 
closed by  the  committee  of  insurance  com- 
missioners which  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion were  scandalous.  It  was  found  that  the 
companies  in  question  systematically  and 
deliberately  robbed  the  ignorant  working 
classes  of  part  of  the  paltry  benefits  due 
them  for  injuries  and  illness;  while  those 
who  are  in  the  insurance  business  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  knew  that  the 
officers  of  those  companies,  men  of  not 
even  ordinary  insurance  ability,  were  rap- 
idly growing  rich. 

Industrial  accident  insurance,  so-called, 
must  rely  for  its  patronage  on  the  labor- 
ing element  of  the  population.  The  protec- 


tion these  people  buy  consists  of  $10  or  $15 
a  week  indemnity  if  they  are  injured  or 
fall  sick,  and  $200  or  $300  as  a  burial  fund 
if  they  die.  They  don't  always  understand 
their  rights  under  the  contracts  they  hold, 
and  they  are  easily  disposed  of  by  slick  ad- 
justers. This  was  abundantly  proven  in  the 
investigation  of  1911.  For  this  reason  the 
claim  departments  of  all  the  industrial  acci- 
dent companies  should  be  overhauled  by 
some  insurance  commissioner  at  least  once 
a  year. 

Not  very  long  ago,  within  the  present 
year,  one  of  the  companies  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  commissioners  two  years  ago 
for  its  claim-scaling  propensities  and  forced 
to  reopen  a  number  of  cases  and  make  res- 
titution, was  detected  by  the  New  York  In- 
surance Department  in  another  questionable 
practice  thru  which  policyholders  were  de- 
prived of  benefits.  The  president  of  the 
company — a  Chicago  institution — was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  and  explain  matters.  There 
was  no  explanation;  just  a  confession  of 
misbehavior  *and  a  promise  to  reform. 

Either  these  practices  should  be  abol- 
ished, or  the  companies  addicted  to  them 
put  out  of  business. 

Revised  Standard  Fire  Policy 

The  special  committee  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  have  com- 
pleted a  revision  of  the  standard  fire  insur- 
ance policy  and  wjll  report  it  to  their  or- 
ganization. The  new  form  is  shorter  than 
the  old  by  400  words,  the  various  provisions 
are  indexed  marginally,  and  the  grouping 
is  more  systematic.  A  new  condition  pro- 
viding for  the  services  of  an  umpire  at  the 
request  of  either  of  the  two  appraisers  is 
introduced,  lodging  the  selection  of  the  um- 
pire with  the  commissioner  of  insurance. 

The  Home  Underwriters 

After  years  of  unsuccessful  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  "underwriters'  agencies," 
the  Home,  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
has  announced  that,  as  .a  measure  of  self- 
defense,  it  will  establish  the  Home  Under- 
writers, putting  out  an  additional  policy 
under  that  name  backed  by  the  resources 
of  the  company.  President  Snow  reaffirms 
his  opposition  to  the  "agencies"  and  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  aid  in  their  abolition. 
The  troubles  which  fire  underwriters  suf- 
fer from  without  are  exceeded  in  number 
and  intensity  only  by  those  they  make  for 
themselves. 
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^Valuation  of  Railroad  Property 

A  great  task  is  about  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United 
States.  The  commission  has  been  directed, 
by  an  act  approved  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  as- 
certain and  report  the  value  of  all  the 
property  owned  by  every  common  carrier 
or  Used  by  the  carriers  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public.  It  must  show  the  original 
cost,  the  cost  to  date,  the  present  value,  the 
cost  of  reproduction,  and  many  other  de- 
tails. Railroad  companies  are  required  to 
assist  the  commission.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  consume  five  years,  and  that 
the  cost  of  it,  in  the  commission's  expen- 
ditures, will  be  about  $6,000,00*0.  Railroad 
officers  say  the  cost  to  the  companies  will 
be  at  least  $6,000,000  in  addition. 

The  commission  has  nearly  completed  a 
board  of  five  engineers  who  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  valuation.  There  will  also  be 
an  advisory  board  of  three  experts.  About 
10,000  applications  for  employment  in  the 
inquiry  have  been  received  at  Washington. 
The  employees,  however,  a  few  in  promi- 
nent positions  excepted,  will  be  procured 
thru  the  agency  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Tentative  valuations  made  by  the 
commission  must  be  submitted  to  the  car- 
riers directly  interested,  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  to  the  governors  of  states 
in  which  the  property  is  situated.  If  pro- 
tests be  made,  they  must  be  filed  within 
thirty  days,  and  if  no  protest  be  filed  the 
valuation  becomes  final. 

Executive  officers  representing  fifty-two 
railroad  companies  held  a  conference  in 
New  York  last  week,  with  reference  to  the 
approaching  valuation,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  eighteen  members.  The  chair- 
man is  President  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road. 

Physical  valuation  of  railroad  property 
has  been  sought  by  those  who  held  that  the 
ascertained  value  should  guide  the  com- 
mission in  determining  rates.  Some  have 
thought  that  investigation  would  show 
large  overcapitalization.  On  the  other 
hand,  railroad  officers  have  asserted  and 
now  assert  that  the  inquiry  will  show  that 
the  railroad  system  of  .the  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  undercapitalized;  in  other  words, 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  property  ex- 
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ceeds  the  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  relation  between  actual  value  and  the 
securities  issued  will  vary  greatly,  of 
course,  but  probably  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  property  of  several  companies  is  worth 
more  than  the  present  market  value  of  their 
bonds  and  stock. 

The  Income  Tax 

It  is  estimated  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  the  pending  pro- 
visions for  an  income  tax  will  yield  about 
$70,125,000  of  annual  revenue,  and  that 
this  will  be  collected  from  424,000  persons. 
There  will  be,  it  is  thought,  381,000  per- 
sons paying  one  per  cent  on  incomes  not 
exceeding  $20,000.  The  tax  on  incomes  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $50,000  will  be  about 
$11,700,000;  from  8500  persons  whose  in- 
comes range  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
the  collections  will  be  $11,560,000;  and  an 
equal  sum  will  be  paid  on  2500  incomes 
between  $100,000  and  $250,000.  The  re- 
maining payments  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: $6,743,000  on  550  incomes  between 
$250,000  and  $500,000;  $9,191,000  on  350 
which  exceed  $500,000  but  are  less  than 
$1,000,000;  $5,826,000  on  100  which  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

About  half  of  those  who  will  pay  on  in- 
comes exceeding  $1,000,000  are  residents  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  That  state,  it  is 
expected,  will  pay  about  $15,300,000  of  the 
entire  tax.  Estimates  for  three  other  states 
are  as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  $8,070,000; 
Illinois,  $7,448,000;  Massachusetts,  $3,650,- 
000.  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  the  resi- 
dents of  these  four  states  will  pay  $34,- 
468,000,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total. 

Financial  Notes 

Large  orders  for  steel  bridge  material 
have  been  placed  by  the  railroad  companies 
whose  lines  were  injured  by  the  recent 
floods.  The  Pennsylvania  Company  will  ex- 
pend $6,000,000  for  new  bridges,  it  is  said, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  $2,000,000. 

The  appraised  value  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  is  $87,216,691. 
In  the  estate  are  so-called  securities  having 
a  par  value  of  several  millions  which  were 
found  to  be  worthless.  The  value  of  the  real 
estate  is  a  little  more  than  $63,000,000. 
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Recognition  at  Last 

It  has  taken  nearly  two  years  for  the 
United  States  to  give  formal  recognition 
to  the  republic  of  China.  It  took 
but  two  weeks .  to  recognize  and  then 
guarantee  the  independence  of  the  seced- 
ing republic  of  Panama.  There  were 
reasons  other  than  the  bigness  of  China 
and  the  littleness  of  Panama. 

President  Wilson,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
took  occasion  early  in  his  administra- 
tion to  announce  his  intention  speedily 
to  give  welcome  to  the  new  sister  repub- 
lic into  the  family  of  nations.  In  the 
stately  ceremony  at  Peking  our  charge 
d'affaires,  Mr.  Williams,  delivered  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  formal  address,  in  which 
the  conditions  were  stated  which  China 
has  now  fulfilled,  "when  the  representa- 
tive National  Assembly  has  met  to  dis- 
charge the  high  duty  of  setting  the  seal 
of  a  full  accomplishment  upon  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Chinese  people."  He  then 
exprest  the  confident  expectation  that 
China  would  as  a  republic  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  development  and  well 
being,  and  that  the  republic  would, 
under  its  new  rule,  fulfil  all  the  obliga- 
tions previously  assumed.  Then  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shi-kai  responded  warmly, 
recognizing  the  "seventy  years  of  unin- 
terrupted friendly  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  promised 
to  perfect  free  government,  with  the 
sole  aim  to  maintain  the  union  of  law 
and  liberty  at  home,  and  peace  and 
friendship  abroad,  thru  the  full  execu- 
tion of  all  establisht  obligations.  It  was 
an  admirable  response  to  an  admirable 
welcome  into  the  family  of  nations. 

All  this  ceremony,  cordial  as  it  was, 


cannot  begin  to  express  the  gratification 
of  our  people  in  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
and  most  populous  of  empires  joins  the 
lengthening     procession      of      republics 
which  our  own  republic  leads.   In  1776 
thirteen  weak  colonies  strung  along  the 
fringe  of  the  ocean  declared   independ- 
ence, and  eleven  years  later  invented  a 
new  form  of  government  by  the  people, 
utterly   discarding   the   divine    right   of 
kings.  It  was  a  doubtful  experiment,  but 
it  was  right,  and  they  ran  the  risk.  It 
succeeded.  Now  a  century  and  a  quarter 
has  past,  andwhat  do  we  see?  The  whole 
hemisphere    has    followed    our    example, 
north  of  us  as  truly  as  south  of  us.  The 
impulse    crost    the     Atlantic     and    our 
ancient  ally  of   France  is  a  grand  and 
mighty    republic,    and    all    the    rest    of 
Europe  is  either  republic  in  form,  like 
Switzerland   and   Portugal,   or   more   or 
less   republican   in   essence,   from   Great 
Britain  to  Russia.  South  Africa  is,  like 
Canada,   a  virtual   republic,   as   is  Aus- 
tralia, and  North  Africa  is  headed  in  the 
same   way.    And    now   Asia   amazes    us, 
Asia  of  ancient  tradition,  whose  people 
never   thought   of   self-government,    the 
land   of   sultans   and   emperors.   Turkey 
adopts  a  constitution ;  Persia  tried  to  be 
a    republic;    India    has    started    in    the 
course;   Siam  feels  the  impulse;   Japan 
stands   equal   with  the  best  of   nations, 
ruled  not  by  its  sacred  Emperor,  but  by 
its  elected  representatives   in  the  Diet; 
and  now,  most  astounding  of  all,  the  last 
of    the    independent    nations    of    Asia, 
mighty    China,    vastest    and    oldest    of 
empires,    will    have    no    more    personal 
ruler,   reaches  out  her   hand   across   the 
Pacific    to    grasp    ours,    and    asks    us    to 
teach  her  how  to  be  free  and  strong  and 
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happy.  The  whole  world  has  now  in 
these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
been  revolutionized.  We  sowed  the  seed; 
the  world  plucks  the  flower. 

Now,  as  an  older  sister,  let  our  repub- 
lic be  sisterly  to  China.  We  have  done 
well  in  withdrawing  from  the  six-Power 
loan;  we  have  individually,  by  the  teach- 
ers we  have  sent,  introduced  the  ele- 
ments of  our  Christian  civilization  and 
have  made  the  republic  possible.  Let 
that  work  go  on.  Let  our  churches  send 
their  ablest  men  with  the  purest  altru- 
istic purpose  in  view.  Would  that  we 
could  say  that  we  will  withdraw  all  dis- 
criminatory legislation  against  yellow 
men,  and  make  all  nations  equal  before 
our  laws;  but  what  as  a  nation  we  fail 
to  do,  our  mission  of  education  and  reli- 
gion will  do,  better  representing  our 
better  sympathy. 

Thus  do  we  give  All  Hail  to  the 
youngest,  yet  to  be  the  greatest  of  re- 
publics. What  China  may  yet  do  for  the 
world  we  cannot  anticipate.  She  already 
shows  us  great  men,  of  great  idealism 
and  of  great  accomplishment.  Her  Wash- 
ingtons  will  be  followed  by  great  schol- 
ars, great  poets,  great  inventors,  great 
philosophers,  none  greater  the  world 
over.  Our  children  will  see  and  admire; 
but  we  have  seen  in  our  day  the  greatest 
revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

California  Insistent 

The  mission  of  Secretary  Bryan, 
backed  by  a  message  from  President 
Wilson,  has  failed.  California  softens 
the  language,  but  does  not  soften  the 
substance  of  her  discrimination  against 
the  Japanese.  The  final  draft  of  her  law 
stands,  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  and 
Chinese  cannot  acquire  and  own  land, 
and  can  lease  land  for  only  three  years. 
There  is  no  such  prohibition  against 
citizens  of  other  nations,  only  against 
these  Asiatics. 

Altho  he  failed,  Mr.  Bryan  has  done 
his  work  well,  and  it  is  well  that  he  at- 
tempted what  from  the  beginning 
seemed  impossible.  He  was  dignified,  as 
became  one  who  represents  our  nation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world;  he  rec- 
ognized the  rights  of  the  state,  and  sim- 
ply asked  that  it  recognize  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  He  spoke  plainly,  and  in 


his  very  respectful  and  tactful,  and  yet 
positive  farewell  address  he  asked  the 
Legislature  to  pass  the  question  over  to 
a  referendum  of  the  people.  He  appealed 
from  the  legislators  to  the  people  whom 
perhaps  they  misrepresented.  We  pre- 
sume that  20,000  voters  will  ask  and  get 
such  a  referendum.  Above  all,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  proved  to  Japan  that  what- 
ever the  State  of  California  might  do, 
the  nation  does  not  approve  any  act 
which  may  properly  offend  a  sensitive 
and  worthy  sister  nation. 

Mr.  Bryan  plainly  told  the  legislators 
that  they  had  not  assented  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  He  had  asked  that  they 
make  no  such  discrimination  as  that 
which  denied  ownership  of  land  to  peo- 
ple "ineligible  to  citizenship."  Precisely 
the  same  discrimination  is  made  in  the 
bill,  which  says  that  those  "eligible  to 
citizenship"  may  own  land,  and  then 
denies  the  right  to  all  others.  The  bill  as 
passed  allows  those  of  any  country  who 
are  eligible  to  citizenship  to  acquire  and 
hold  land  like  any  citizen;  and  it  then 
provides  no  others  shall  own  and  hold, 
or  lease  for  more  than  three  years,  any 
land  whatever  in  the  state,  except  as  the 
right  is  given  by  treaty.  Now,  the  treaty 
with  Japan  on  this  subject  is  very  pe- 
culiar. It  allows  Japanese  to  own  or  lease 
land  and  buildings  for  purposes  of  mer- 
chandise or  manufacture,  but  it  does  not 
provide  that  they  may  occupy  land  for 
agricultural  purposes.  This  right  must 
have  been  intentionally  omitted,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  only  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  that  will  come  under 
the  new  law;  and  the  California  law  is 
simply  based  on  the  treaty.  It  does  not 
annul  the  rights  given  by  treaty,  and  it 
denies  all  right  of  possession  not  given 
by  the  treaty.  Under  the  Constitution  a 
treaty  is  supreme;  it  overrides  all  state 
law.  The  California  law  recognizes  this 
fact,  and  therefore  puts  the  treaty  into 
the  law.  This  will  bring  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  into  the  courts  when 
a  case  comes  up  for  trial  as  to  right  of 
possession. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Legislature 
should  have  ungenerously  discriminated 
against  those  ineligible  to  citizenship; 
but  California  has  backing  in  the  dis- 
crimination by  Congress  as  to  the  right 
of  citizenship,   in  similar  laws  by  Con- 
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gress  and  by  several  states,  and  in  the 
limitation  in  the  treaty  as  to  the  right 
of  possession  of  land,  which  does  not  in- 
clude agricultural  land.  Bad  as  the  Cali- 
fornia law  is,  it  is  not  a  new  badness, 
but  an  old  one,  for  which  Congress  is 
responsible. 

Mr.  Bryan  appeals  from  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  people.  We  hope  the  referen- 
dum will  be  made.  It  may  be  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  California 
appreciate  the  value  of  Japanese  labor 
and  commerce  and  will  reject  the  law. 
Our  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is 
based  on  insensate,  unscientific  race 
hatred.  A  man's  a  man,  of  whatever 
color,  and  every  white,  black,  red  or 
yellow  man  should  receive  equal  privi- 
lege with  every  other  man  to  walk  in 
the  sunlight  of  opportunity.  But  much 
as  we  talk  of  equal  rights,  we  are  slow  to 
give  them.  Just  as  those  who  wrote  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution  were  not  thinking  of  ne- 
groes, so  when  we  talk  of  equal  rights 
we  do  not  happen  to  be  thinking  of 
Mongolians  or  women. 

Will  not  some  Congressman  introduce 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  forbidding  the 
naturalization  of  Mongolians?  It  might 
get  enacted  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. John  Quincy  Adams  used  to  pre- 
sent bills  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
They  hooted  at  him,  but  the  cause  won 
at  last. 

The  Women's  Demonstration 

Last  Saturday,  on  the  hottest  day  of 
the  season,  nearly  ten  thousand  women 
marched  in  procession  along  Fifth  ave- 
nue to  demonstrate  their  desire  for  the 
ballot.  The  number  is  assured,  for  their 
anti-suffragist  sisters  were  skeptical, 
and  they  set  watchers  along  the  route  to 
count  the  marchers  and  make  sure  that 
the  number  was  not  exaggerated.  The 
police  was  friendly  and  faithful,  quite 
unlike  the  case  in  the  Washington  pro- 
cession, and  the  immense  crowds  that 
filled  the  sidewalks  could  not  but  admire 
the  beauty  and  color  of  the  parade.  The 
women  who  could  organize  so  remark- 
able an  exhibition  could  probably  know 
enough  to  find  their  way  to  a  voting 
booth. 

The  principal  address  connected  with 


the  demonstration  was  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt the  night  before.  It  was  a  good 
speech  for  a  good  cause,  but  its  principal 
value  was  that  the  speech  was  by  Roose- 
velt. He  represents  the  future.  He  leads 
the  Progressives.  When  somewhat  late 
he  stept  forward  to  -lead,  and  when  his 
party  platform  endorsed  woman  suf- 
frage, that  was  an  announcement  to  the 
country  that  the  cause  was  sure  to  win. 
Eastward  the  course  of  woman's  empire 
takes  its  way.  Ex  occidente  lux.  The 
light  has  reached  Roosevelt,  and  he 
swings  a  torch  and  greets  the  rising  sun. 
Back  to  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  back 
to  the  twilight  of  tangled  thickets,  in 
gloom  let  the  Antis  fly,  for  with  the  day 
the  victor  host  is  marching  on. 

Does  aJSoul  Have  Wings? 

It  was  a  good,  honest  woman  in  New 
Jersey  who  last  week  saw,  or  thought 
she  saw,  a  soul  escape  from  the  body  of 
a  dying  friend,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
wings.     Now,  does  a  soul  have  wings? 

It  has  been  believed  of  old  times  that 
it  has.  Egyptian  paintings  often  repre- 
sent funereal  scenes  in  which  the  body 
of  the  deceased  lies  on  a  bier,  while  the 
soul,  in  the  form  of  a  small  bird,  escapes 
to  fly  away.  This  New  Jersey  woman's 
observation  seems  to  support  in  a  meas- 
ure the  Egyptian  belief.  No  evidence  ex- 
ists in  literary  form  that  any  Egyptian 
lady  ever  saw  a  small  bird  fly  at  the 
moment  of  death  out  of  one's  mouth,  but 
there  must  have  been  some  reason  for 
the  belief.  This  Egyptian  evidence  is 
supported  by  the  Greek  belief  that  the 
soul  had  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  Psyche 
had  butterfly's  wings,  and  Psyche  means 
soul.  What  more  can  be  asked?  We  do 
not  recall  any  classic  vase  or  bas  relief 
in  which  the  butterfly  is  seen  escaping 
from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  with  his 
breath,  but  the  breath  is  the  soul,  air, 
wind,  anemos,  anima,  soul,  and  the 
wings  of  the  wind  are  familiar  in  all 
languages.  The  Greek  soul,  if  it  had 
them,  must  have  shed  its  wings  when  it 
lit  in  Elysium  or  Tartarus,  for  we  have 
many  representations  of  those  heroes 
Ulysses  met  in  Hades,  and  none  had 
wings.  In  the  famous  Harpy  Monument 
the  infant  is  carried  off  not  by  its  own 
wings,  but  by  the  wings  of  the  harpy. 
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But  a  more  hopeful  evidence  occurs  to 
us  in  the  acknowledged  fact  that  angels 
and  devils  have  wings,  those  of  angels 
more  like  those  of  Egyptian  souls,  that 
is,  of  birds;  while  those  of  evil  spirits 
are  featherless,  like  those  of  the  Greek 
Psyche,  that  is,  like  the  wings  of  butter- 
flies or  bats.  Our  only  difficulty  here  is 
that  the  winged  angels  are  all  masculine, 
none  feminine — they  sometimes  have  six 
— which  raises  the  doubt  as  to  wings  for 
the  blessed  dead,  who  are  mostly  souls  of 
women.  It  is  abundantly  shown  in  art 
that  Our  Lady  has  no  wings  and  never 
had  any,  for  her  assumption  was  accom- 
plished by  the  wings  of  angels  and  a 
cloud.  In  the  same  way  Milton — and  no 
authority  is  better — gives  the  souls  of 
the  blessed  no  such  wings  as  those  of 
angels.  He  tells  of  a  bright  sea 

Of  jasper,   or  of   liquid   pearl,   whereon 
Who  after  came  from  Earth  sailing  arrived 
Wafted   by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  evidence  for  wings,  then,  has  been 
conflicting,  and  while  the  testimony  of 
the  New  Jersey  lady  is  not  conclusive, 
it  yet  deserves  to  carry  its  own  weight. 
We  are  in  doubt  whether  the  souls  of 
good  men  have  wings  but  not  those  of 
women,  or  whether  the  souls  of  those 
that  go  up  have  wings,  while  those  that 
go  down  sink  by  their  own  weight  of  sin. 

Counting  Chickens  Before  They 
Hatch 

A  letter  came  recently  to  the  "Rural 
Editor"  from  a  school  friend  who  in  his 
boy  days  was  very  fond  of  counting  un- 
hatched  chickens.  He  was  one  of  that 
unfortunate  group,  educated  by  foolish 
parents  and  an  undigested  school  sys- 
tem, to  expect  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States — as  likely  as  not.  This 
was  to  be  one  of  his  first  chickens.  What 
other  chickens  this  friend  counted  in 
those  days  we  say  not.  But  for  a  fact  he 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  densely  crowded 
cities;  has  held  several  offices  (chick- 
ens) ;  has  half  a  dozen  honorary  letters 
to  write  at  the  end  of  his  name  (chick- 
ens) ;  and  otherwise  has  been  a  prosper- 
ous and  useful  citizen.  His  friend,  the 
writer,  has  zigzagged  around  the  world 
somewhat,  written  a  few  books,  preached 


a  few  sermons,  written  a  few  editorials 
(chickens  again),  but  he  has  never  let 
go  of  garden  life,  and  now' belongs  main- 
ly to  the  pine  woods. 

The  letter  runs  in  this  way:  "My 
Dear  Ned — Why  do  you  hide  yourself  so 
completely  in  the  woods?  Humanity  has 
got  out  of  the  forest  at  last;  it  ought  to 
stay  out.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  'Back 
to  the  Land'  movement.  It  is  truly  a 
going-back  affair.  What  we  want  now  is 
to  go  ahead.  There  is  nothing  really 
worth  the  while  that  does  not  come 
within  an  arm's  length  of  the  man  in  the 
office.  As  Rural  Editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent you  are  nothing  more  than  a 
rustic.  Just  now  you  must  know  that 
things  are  going  on,  all  the  way  from 
China  to  the  Balkans;  and  as  for  me,  I 
cannot  understand  your  satisfaction 
with  what  people  call  retirement.  Your 
soliloquies  about  brooks  and  wild  glens 
and  forest  edges  and  gooseberries  are  all 
well  enough,  but  this  is  the  time  for  live 
men  and  men  who  are  ready  to  strike  for 
progress." 

The  writer  is  not  certain  whether  his 
friend  meant  to  proclaim  himself  a  polit- 
ical Progressive,  or  not.  He  only  knows 
that  boys  who  are  turned  out  from  our 
schools  on  a  single  pattern  fail  to  de- 
velop that  pattern  very  far  in  life,  and 
he  answered:  "Why,  Jim!  I  have  two 
hens  which  have  just  hatched,  each  one 
with  thirteen  chickens,  and  today  an- 
other is  bringing  out  thirteen  more,  in 
good  style,  and  needs  every  spare  minute 
I  can  give  to  her.  Oh!  you  ought  to  see 
them !  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Bul- 
garians, until  your  letter  got  here.  Yes! 
yes!  thank  you!  Let  'em  fight.  They  are 
doing  something  to  solve  the  world  prob- 
lems; let  'em  solve.  These  chickens  are 
Rhode  Island  Reds!  In  my  judgment  it 
is  the  best  breed  ever  created — all 
around!  Just  think  of  it,  will  you!  This 
creation  of  a  new  breed  of  fowls  means 
a  marvelous  achievement!  All  brought 
around  by  Rhode  Island  farmers !  Really 
one  of  the  grandest  things  any  man  or 
set  of  men  ever  accomplished. 

"Another  thirteen  will  make  three 
times  thirteen,  or  thirty-nine;  just 
about  as  pretty  chickens  as  ever  you 
saw.  I  sit  down  here  by  the  coops,  or  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  squat  down,  and  we 
have  a  jolly  lot  of  talk  a  dozen  times  a 
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day.  The  hens  have  every  confidence  in 
me,  and  I  deserve  it.  Bulgarians,  to  be 
sure!  If  they  would  all  go  to  work  rais- 
ing chickens  it  would  be  worth  the  while. 
Some  of  the  chickens  they  counted  did 
not  hatch,  as  I  have  heard;  especially 
for  Montenegro. 

"You  must  let  me  tell  you  some  stories 
about  these  chickens.  The  other  night,  or 
just  before  night,  it  was  growing  a  little 
chilly,  and  when  I  went  by  the  hen  in 
the  cow  stall  she  called  me,  and  when  I 
got  near  her  she  crawled  off  the  eggs 
and  picked  up  a  few  straws,  which  she 
threw  over  her  shoulders.  It  was  plain 
enough  what  she  wanted,  and  I  handed 
her  two  or  three  bunches  of  pine  straw. 
She  tucked  these  nicely  around  her, 
every  minute  talking  'thankee'  as  plain 
as  a  Malayan  will  talk  pidgin  English. 
I  have  raised  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  chick- 
ens, and  never  before  was  taken  so  com- 
pletely into  the  confidence  of  the  brood- 
ers. These  hens  tell  me  everything,  and 
we  have  the  j oiliest  times  out. 

"Oh,  yes!  The  Powers'  proposition  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Allies.  Well,  well! 
All  right!  That's  a  good  thing.  What 
the  dickens  are  people  fighting  about 
these  days  ?  Why  don't  they  go  into  some 
of  the  vacant  woods — plenty  all  about 
the  Balkans — and  learn  to  live  without 
so  much  putter?  By  the  way,  I  have  four 
more  hens  sitting,  two  of  them  under 
the  house  and  two  of  them  in  the  barn. 
Each  has  sixteen  eggs;  last  year  one 
came  off  with  seventeen  chickens;  (she 
had  seventeen  eggs,  of  course).  I  go 
around  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  and 
chat  with  the  biddies,  and  see  if  every- 
thing is  all  right.  These  are  not  ordinary 
hens,  you  see;  but  each  one  deserves  a 
name,  and  she  has  it.  One  of  them  is  so 
companionable  that  we  call  her  Polly, 
and  another  is  Dutchess,  being  very  fat. 
The  new  Chinese  alphabet?  To  be  sure! 
I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  interest- 
ing. An  ideographic  alphabet  is  enough 
to  stop  all  progress.  Twenty-four  letters 
are  more  than  enough.  These  hens  of 
mine  get  on  finely  with  C,  L  and  K;  add- 
ing the  vowel  U.  Here  is  a  first  class 
fowl  alphabet  made  up  with  four  letters. 
It  expresses  a  lot  of  common  sense  and 
emotional  life. 

"By  the  way,  four  times  sixteen  is 
sixty-four  eggs;  and  that  will  make  me 


fifty-eight  chickens.  Put  these  with 
those  already  hatched,  and  I  shall  have 
eighty-seven  chickens,  all  sound  and 
happy.  How  do  I  know  this?  Simply  be- 
cause we  counted  them.  I  say  we,  not 
editorially,  but  because  all  our  family  in- 
dulges in  this  habit.  We  always  count  our 
chickens  before  they  hatch.  We  thoroly 
believe  in  the  principle.  You  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  if  we  put  off  counting  until 
after  they  are  hatched  we  will  know  no 
more  about  them  than  other  people.  Any 
simpleton  can  tell  how  many  chickens 
there  are  after  they  are  hatched. 

"When  you  go  thru  your  fruit  garden 
in  the  spring,  or  when  you  sow  the  seed 
in  your  vegetable  garden,  don't  you 
count  the  results  five  to  six  months 
ahead?  As  for  chickens,  just  now  they 
are  worth  17  cents  a  pound  for  broilers. 
Now  count  it  up.  Here  I  have  eighty- 
seven  chickens.  Three  and  a  half  pounds 
each  makes  304  pounds.  You  may  multi- 
ply that  by  17  yourself.  The  clients  that 
you  will  pick  up  ahead,  and  broil  during 
the  next  six  months,  are  counted  on  the 
same  principle  exactly.  Counting  chick- 
ens should  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the 
eggs  are  put  under  the  hens.  It  is  just 
then  that  we  need  to  know  what  we  are 
about,  and  what  those  hens  will  be  able 
to  do  to  add  to  the  family  income. 

"You  see,  Jim,  those  who  sneered  at 
counting  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched  were  brought  up  all  wrong.  But 
the  truth  of  it  is  that  you  and  I  brought 
ourselves  up  more  wisely.  As  boys  we 
were  always  counting  our  chickens  that 
were  still  in  the  future.  What  do  I  'think 
of  the  suffragets'?  Why,  that  you  cannot 
count  the  consequences  (chickens)  of 
those  blathering  feminine  John  Bulls. 
They  are  setting  back  woman's  rights  in 
America  shamefully.  Chickens!  why,  six 
months  ago,  or  a  year  possibly,  we  could 
have  counted  on  woman's  suffrage  as 
dominant  in  every  state  by  1915.  Today 
you  cannot  tell  when  Michigan  will  go 
straight,  or  New  York  get  over  its 
chronic  agony. 

"As  for  my  fluffy  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
there  it  is  that  equality  rules.  Colonel 
Bob,  the  only  rooster  in  the  flock,  just 
took  from  my  hand  a  big  chunk  of  bread, 
and  passed  it  over  immediately  to  one  of 
the  ladies  of  his  flock.  Oh,  Lord!  what  is 
the  use  of  holding  on  to  suffrage  as  our 
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exclusive  right,  when  the  ladies  have  got 
all  the  rest,  and  ourselves  in  the  bar- 
gain! Why  not  hand  over  the  ballot  as 
gracefully  as  Colonel  Bob?  The  report 
of  the  Richmond  convention,  did  I  read 
it?'  You  can  be  sure  that  I  did,  nor  have 
I  forgotten  Mrs.  Staunton  and  Wendell 
Phillips.  Theodore  Parker  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Boston  leaders  that  opposed 
giving  suffrage  to  females.  He  wanted 
first  that  they  should  grant  suffrage  to 
him  in  the  pulpits. 

"I  have  several  chickens  now  incu- 
bating in  my  study;  whether  they  will 
ever  find  publishers  or  not,  who  knows. 
We  never  knew  an  author  to  die  without 
leaving  a  lot  of  pigeonholes  crowded  full 
of  little  manuscripts,  and  big  manu- 
scripts, and  manuscripts  in  every  stage 
of  evolution.  This  is  one  of  the  sorrows 
of  old  age,  that  it  cannot  hatch  over  one- 
half  its  projected  plans.  Dear  me!  but 
how  much  like  a  chicken  coop  this  world 
is,  after  all." 

A  judicious  collection  of  unhatched 
chickens  has  the  advantage  that  you  are 
rich  most  of  the  time.  When  the  hatch- 
ing comes,  then  there  will  be  a  moderate 
measure  of  disappointments.  A  few  eggs 
will  of  course  be  addled ;  a  few  chicks  of 
hope  be  trodden  on,  and  once  in  a  while 
mathematics  will  collapse  altogether. 
Some  of  the  best  chickens  we  have  are 
our  disappointments. 

An  Educational  Problem 

More  and  more  nearly  in  this  country 
women  are  monopolizing  the  teaching 
profession  in  our  public  school  system. 
This  means  that  few  men  are  attracted 
to  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men  to  fill 
the  positions  for  which  they  are  desired. 
Half  a  century  and  more  ago,  before  the 
growth  of  our  normal  school  system,  it 
was  easy  to  get  men  teachers  even  in  dis- 
trict schools  for  the  winter  term,  when 
college  students  eked  out  their  income  by 
teaching.  Now  there  is  a  lessening  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  normal  schools.  They 
prefer  to  go  to  a  university  or  to  an 
agricultural  college.  At  the  Albany  Nor- 
mal College  there  are  hardly  a  dozen  men 
students,  and  at  the  New  Paltz  (N.  Y.) 
Normal  not  one.  In  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University  the  men  do  better, 
about  one  in  eight  or  ten  students. 


More  and  more  the  men  are  being 
crowded  out  of  all  but  the  principalships 
of  large  public  schools.  Women  can  be 
had  for  other  positions  at  lower  salaries, 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  men 
of  education  and  ability.  So  long  as  sala- 
ries will  not  allow  a  man  to  support  a 
family  men  will  look  elsewhere  than  to 
the  teaching  profession.  Nor  is  it  clear, 
as  they  assert  in  Germany,  that  boys  re- 
quire male  teachers  to  keep  them  from 
being  effeminate.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  our  boys  are  being  injured  in  that 
way. 

The  First  Judicial  Recall 

Charles  Weller,  of  San  Francisco,  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
judge  in  the  United  States  to  be  recalled 
by  the  people.  California  is  one  of  the 
few  states  that  permit  the  recall  of 
judges,  and  on  the  22d  of  April  this 
constitutional  provision  —  adopted  in 
1911 — was  given  its  initial  trial.  At  an 
election  held  on  that  day  Weller,  a  police 
judge,  was  ousted  from  office  by  the 
close  vote  of  30,784  to  29,934. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant 
circumstance  that  his  recall  was  brought 
about  by  the  women  of  San  Francisco. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  the  righteous  an- 
ger on  the  part  of  three  or  four  women 
when  they  learned  that  this  judge  had 
arbitrarily  reduced  the  bail  that  had 
been  fixt  by  another  judge  in  the  case 
of  a  man  charged  with  assault  upon  a 
young  girl,  with  the  result  that  the  man 
forfeited  his  bail  and  escaped  trial.  In- 
vestigation of  court  records  followed, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  bail  in  simi- 
lar cases  of  crimes  against  girls  had 
rarely  been  fixt  beyond  $500  and  was 
sometimes  placed  as  low  as  $50.  Also, 
that  it  was  a  habit  of  the  court  to  grant 
long  series  of  continuances,  with  no  tes- 
timony taken  in  many  cases,  until  such 
a  day  as  the  girl  in  the  case  would  hap- 
pen not  to  appear  as  a  witness,  when  the 
case  would  be  immediately  dismissed. 

These  revelations  so  aroused  the  in- 
vestigators that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  women  voters  of  the  city  to  join  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
recall  of  a  judge  who  was  so  flagrantly 
abusing  his  powers  and  deliberately  per- 
mitting    the     miscarriage     of     justice. 
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Forthwith  the  Recall  League  of  San 
Francisco  was  organized,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  had  secured  the  required  number 
of  signatures  to  the  preliminary  peti- 
tion for  a  recall  election.  The  movement 
was  backed  by  the  religious  and  pro- 
gressive elements  of  the  city,  and  was 
opposed  for  varying  reasons  by  the  Bar 
Association,  the  "big  interests"  and  or- 
ganized vice. 

Weller's  chief  defense  was  that  he 
had  merely  been  following  a  custom 
which  he  had  not  created  and  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible.  Wiley  F.  Crist, 
his  opponent  in  the  election,  and  who 
now  occupies  his  place  on  the  bench,  in 
commenting  upon  the  recall,  said: 

The  campaign  was  not  aimed  at  Judge 
Weller  solely,  but  rather  at  the  system 
which  has  been  increasing  instead  of  de- 
creasing the  commission  of  crime.  And  the 
recall  of  Judge  Weller  signifies  that  the 
people  no  longer  have  the  superstitious  awe 
of  our  judicial  oligarchy  that  has  existed 
in  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  favor  the  re- 
call of  judges  in  general,  altho  the  case 
of  police  magistrates  is  different,  and  in 
this  case  it  seems  to  have  worked  well; 
and  so  has  woman  suffrage  worked  well. 

Beef  from  Abroad 

A  Government  report,  published  last 
week,  shows  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
1912  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  was  higher  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  past  twenty-three  years.  It 
gives  the  approximate  cost  of  a  year's 
supply  of  food  for  an  average  working- 
man's  family  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
for  example,  this  cost  increased  from 
$300  in  1896  to  $466  in  1912,  and  the 
upward  movement  in  the  North  Central 
States  was  from  $276  to  $463.  An  aver- 
age of  the  figures  shows  an  advance 
since  1896  from  $274  to  $444,  or  62  per 
cent. 

Much  of  the  increase  has  been  due  to 
the  higher  cost  of  meats.  So  far  as  beef 
is  concerned,  the  effect  of  a  declining 
domestic  supply  has  been  added  to  the 
effect  of  conditions  which  have  raised 
prices  thruout  the  world.  In  the  last 
seven  years,  while  our  population  has 
increased  by  11  per  cent,  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  has  de- 


creased by  30  per  cent.  Our  exports  of 
beef  have  fallen  to  almost  nothing  and 
we  are  importing  a  great  many  cattle, 
but  prices  continue  to  rise.  The  tariff 
duty  on  beef  is  about  to  be  removed,  and 
beef  will  be  imported. 

To  our  Pacific  States,  it  is  said,  beef 
will  be  brought  from  Australia.  The 
Government  at  Washington  publishes  in 
its  Daily  Trade  Reports  an  article  from 
a  London  financial  journal  which  sets 
forth  the  predictions  of  agents  of  the 
Australian  Government  now  stationed  in 
San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  A  steam- 
ship company  has  ordered  four  large 
refrigerator  carriers  for  the  trade.  A 
firm  in  San  Francisco  has  engaged  all 
the  available  refrigerator  space  on  three 
ships  of  a  line  between  Australia  and 
that  city.  It  is  expected  that  "millions  of 
pounds"  of  beef  and  mutton  will  be 
brought  to  California.  The  "Swift  and 
Armour  interests,"  it  is  asserted,  are 
preparing  to  construct  a  great  slaughter 
house  and  freezing  plant  at  Brisbane, 
from  which  meats  will  be  shipped  to  this 
country.  There  is  to  be  a  very  large  kill- 
ing and  packing  plant  at  a  seaport  of 
Northern  Australia.  "Hundreds  of  cattle 
breeders  in  Texas  and  other  Southern 
and  Western  States,"  an  Australian 
commissioner  says,  are  going  into  the 
cattle  business  in  Northern  Australia, 
where  they  have  taken  large  tracts  of 
land.  We  notice  that  Americans  are 
prominent  and  successful  in  the  meat 
industry  of  Argentina,  a  country  whose 
exports  of  beef  are  very  large.  One 
American  company  there  earned  last 
year  $1,506,000  upon  a  capital  of 
$7,237,000. 

We  are  by  no  means  confident  that  the 
markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  soon  to 
be  "flooded,"  as  the  London  journal  says, 
with  Australian  meats,  but  there  will  be 
imports,  and  these  will  grow  if  Amer- 
icans invest  in  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
island  continent.  Nor  do  we  expect  a 
sharp  reduction  of  present  prices  if  the 
packing,  freezing  and  shipping  shall  be 
controlled  by  "the  Swift  and  Armour 
interests."  We  do  not  clearly  see  why  i1 
is  necessary  for  American  cattle  breed- 
ers to  go  to  distant  lands  and  to  make 
there  a  meat  supply  for  the  American 
market.  It  is  true  that  the  free  range 
here    has    practically    disappeared    and 
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that  ranch  lands  have  been  narrowed 
down  by  settlement,  but  the  business  of 
producing  beef  and  other  meats  in  the 
United  States,  at  prices  recently  and 
now  prevailing,  can  scarcely  be  an  un- 
profitable one.  Why  is  it  that  the  energy 
and  experience  of  these  men  who  intend 
to  produce  meat  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  Australia  cannot  be 
utilized  in  the  same  industry  here  at 
home? 

An  Example  from  Kansas 

Kansas  has  set  us  an  example  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  justice  to 
the  poorer  classes.  A  new  tribunal  is 
established,  in  which  a  washerwoman 
may  collect  a  debt  under  five  dollars 
without  having  the  lawyer's  fees  cost 
more  than  the  bill  collected.  In  the  new 
"debtors'  court"  no  claim  is  to  be  enter- 
tained that  exceeds  twenty  dollars.  The 
judge  of  this1  court  is  appointed  by 
county  commissioners  or  city  commis- 
sioners. In  all  cases  the  plaintiff  must 
appear  in  person  and  tell  his  own  story. 
Lawyers  are  barred  out  from  making  a 
statement  or  plea.  The  judge  himself 
investigates  the  case,  even  going  out  of 
court,  if  need  be,  to  look  up  testimony; 
or  he  may  call  in  witnesses  at  his  will. 
Nc  technicalities  are  allowed  to  inter- 
fere; and  the  court  in  every  way  will  be 
like  those  in  operation  in  Germany  and 
in  England. 

The  example  is  a  good  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  the  states.  The 
simplicity  of  the  whole  affair  commends 
itself,  and  we  imagine  that  the  question 
will  be  asked  until  it  is  brought  to  an 
issue:  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
verbalities  and  technicalities  which  oc- 
cupy so  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  our  common  courts?  Every  observer 
understands  that  we  have  inherited  a 
large  amount  of  rubbish  in  our  system 
of  courts,  and  that  the  securing  of  jus- 
tice, which  is  the  only  sane  end,  is  not 
the  chief  object  kept  in  view.  To  sur- 
round a  court  with  trappings  of  dignity 
and  delay  was  anciently  of  some  impor- 
tance. What  we  now  want  is  quicker  jus- 
tice, with  certainty  and  inexpensiveness. 
The  new  court  should  dispense  with  a 
large  amount  of  quarreling,  lawing  and 
cheating,  a  good  share  of  which  we  know 


to  be  dependent  on  the  professional  toils 
of  superfluous  attorneys. 

A  Step  Backward 

Of  all  our  religious  bodies  we  would 
have  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation the  last  one  to  be  mixt  up  with 
theological  controversy,  and  yet  there  is 
danger  of  it  in  two  reports  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  convention,  which  meets  in 
Cincinnati,  May  16-18. 

One  of  these  reports  comes  from  the 
committee  on  the  Evangelical  Test.  It 
would  be  better  if  it  would  not  raise  a 
discussion  which  may  be  divisive,  but 
would  let  well  enough  alone.  But  it  pro- 
poses to  recognize  associations  which 
wish  to  remain  on  the  present  doctrinal 
basis  as  laid  down  over  forty  years  ago; 
and  it  offers  an  alternative  that  associa- 
tions which  desire  may  receive  in  active 
membership  those  who  are  members  of 
churches  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  The  advantage  of 
this  liberty  is  that  it  would  do  away 
with  the  anomaly  of  having  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  define  what  is  an  evangelical 
Church,  as  it  now  does;  and  its  disad- 
vantage is  that  it  would  shut  out  some 
very  good  Christian  bodies  not  allied  to 
the  Federal  Council.  A  better  way  is  to 
let  the  whole  matter  alone.  Creeds  are 
good  when  they  express  simply  the  pres- 
ent faith,  and  are  bad  when  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  faith. 
Local  associations  fairly  represent  the 
position  of  the  churches  about  them, 
and  ought  to  have  liberty  to  admit  mem- 
bers without  asking  too  strictly  whether 
they  agree  exactly  with  the  credal  state- 
ment of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  For 
example,  the  young  men  licensed  to 
preach  lately  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery should  not  be  forbidden  member- 
ship. The  purpose  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
union  in  service,  and  it  should  not  be 
made  a  divisive  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

The  other  report  has  to  do  with  the 
control  of  teaching  agencies,  especially 
the  two  schools  or  colleges,  one  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  other  in  Chi- 
cago, for  the  training  of  secretaries  and 
other  officers  and  teachers  in  the  •  local 
associations  the  world  over.  The  report 
seems  to  have  a  certain  suspicion  of  the 
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orthodoxy    of    the    teaching     in    these 
schools;  and  it  proposes  that  the  mem- 
bers of  faculties  and  the  graduates  must 
be    "members    in    good    standing    of    an 
evangelical    Church."    One    wouid    think 
that  this  ought  to  be  enough  and  that  it 
should  stop  there.  But  it  proceeds:   "of 
an  evangelical  Church,  according  to  the 
standards   of   that   Church,   and   are   in 
sincere     accord     with     the     evangelical 
standards  of  the  associations  as  exprest 
and  interpreted  by  them  in  their  inter- 
national conventions."  This  implies  pre- 
sumed subscription  to  an  old  creed,  how- 
ever  good   it  may  be  or  however   anti- 
quated.  Such  restrictions  are  wrong  in 
essence  and  futile  in  execution,  and  are 
productive  chiefly  of  wrangling.  If  this 
step  is  taken  it  is  likely  to  involve  the 
association  in  strife  which  has  thus  far 
been  happily  escaped.  The  danger  seems 
anticipated  in  the  further  provision  that 
a  permanent  commission  be  appointed  to 
visit  the  schools,  apparently  to  see  that 
they  are  all  straight  theologically,  some- 
thing   like    the    commission    which    the 
Vatican  requires  every   Catholic   bishop 
to   appoint   to    see    that    no    modernism 
gets  into  the  diocesan  seminaries  and  no 
forbidden  books  into  the  libraries.   Tha 
teaching    in    the    association's    training 
schools  should  be  as  broad  as  that  in  the 
evangelical  churches  it  represents. 

The  additional  clauses  should  be  omit- 
ted. It  is  quite  enough  to  require  teach- 
ers and  graduates  to  be  members  of 
evangelical  churches.  Undesirable  men 
can  be  weeded  out  individually. 

Stock  Exchange  Incorporation 

The  bill  to  compel  incorporation  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  defeated 
last  week  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
where  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  8, 
approved  and  sustained  .the  adverse  re- 
port of  its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  an  emer- 
gency message,  in  which  Governor 
Sulzer  asked  for  the  passage  of  the 
measure.  This  bill  had  been  written 
under  his  direction  and  introduced  at 
his  suggestion.  He  ought  not  to  have 
supported  it,  and  the  failure  of  it  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  asserted  in  cer- 
tain public  prints  that  the  opposition  to 
this  bill  was  of  a  sinister  and  unworthy 


character.  The  truth  is  that  the  measure 
was  opposed  by  thousands  of  just  and 
reasonable  men  representing  commercial 
interests,  and  by  others  (not  connected 
with  brokerage  or  stock  trading)  who 
had  carefully  studied  the  history  and 
character  of  exchanges.  For  example,  it 
was  earnestly  and  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  which  has  nearly  4000  members. 
We  have  published  a  part  of  the  argu- 
ment which  accompanied  the  protest  of 
the  association's  committee.  The  failure 
of  the  bill  was  due  to  the  opposition  of 
this  organization  and  of  other  associa- 
tions of  representative  citizens,  rather 
than  to  any  secret  and  unworthy  influ- 
ence, political,  financial  or  otherwise. 

In  Brief 

It  may  have  been  worth  while  from  the 
literary  standpoint  to  print  the  Browning 
love  letters,  and  there  was  money  in  it,  but 
it  was  a  profanation  just  the  same — that  is, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  love  letters.  Yet 
there  was  about  these  beautiful  letters  a 
certain  restraint  even  in  the  love-making 
which  might  justify  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  written  with  the  public  in  view,  and 
this  would  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that 
both  the  Brownings  approved  their  publi- 
cation. There  is  nothing  sacred  about  epis- 
tolary lucubrations  on  literary  themes,  and 
such  was  the  major  part  of  those  letters  in 
which  two  accomplisht  authors  matched 
their  judgments  of  literature  ancient  and 
modern.  The  letters  were  sold  at  auction 
last  week  for  $32,750,  a  price  big  enough 
to  salve  any  apparent  mercenary  impro- 
priety. 

The  report  comes  from  Tokio  that  the 
Japanese  Government  holds  that  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  finding  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  treaty.  True,  but  the  bill 
does  not  seem  to  contravene  the  treaty.  It 
specifically  guards  rights  under  the  treaty. 
It  is  decencies  outside  the  treaty  that  are 
concerned.  We  take  it  that  the  three-years' 
lease  clause  will  relieve  the  situation,  as  the 
lease  can  be  renewed  under  other  names. 

Ben  Tillett,  British  labor  leader,  cables 
Mr.  Gompers,  American  labor  leader,  and 
warns  him,  and  Americans  generally,  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  purpose  of  the  British 
delegates  in  the  celebration  of  a  century  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  their  purpose  is  not 
peace,  but  to  secure  an  understanding  that 
the  United  States  should  help  Groat  Britain 
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in  a  coming  war  with  Germany.  It  is  too 
farcical  to  be  believed.  It  would  be  laughed 
at  if  they  were  to  propose  it.  We  are  good 
friends  with  both  empires,  and  they  have 
too  many  sympathies  in  common  to  fight, 
notwithstanding  all  the  inuendoes  of  the 
respective  army  and  navy  leagues  and 
makers  of  war  material. 

France,  too,  has  a  literary  executive — 
not  only  in  the  presidency,  but  in  the  post 
of  premier.  M.  Louis  Barthou  is  the  author 
of  a  much-praised  biography  of  the  revo- 
lutionary orator  Mirabeau.  That,  doubtless, 
is  one  reason  why  he  was  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  annual  banquet  by  the  French  lit- 
erary critics.  And  the  permanent  president 
of  the  Critics'  Union  made  a  good  point  in 
his  after-dinner  speech  in  describing  his 
kind  as  "a  sort  of  water-wizard  going  about 
with  a  hazel-switch  over  the  desert  places 
of  the  book-world,  in  quest  of  new  springs 
of  inspiration  and  of  beauty."  A  very  pretty 
figure  of  speech,  especially  in  French,  where 
the  word  "spring'-'  is  source. 

Governor  Johnson  took  Secretary  Bryan 
on  an  automobile  ride  thru  the  Florin  dis- 
trict occupied  largely  by  Japanese  raising 
small  fruit.  Mr.  Bryan  was  shown  how  in 
that  section  1500  Japanese  farmers  had 
displaced  all  but  400  Americans.  Such  dis- 
placements by  a  foreign  population  are 
common  all  over  the  East,  and  no  fuss 
made  over  it.  He  was  shown  a  school  with 
twenty-two  Japanese  children  and  twenty 
American  boys  and  girls;  only  the  Amer- 
ican scholars  were  six  and  seven  years  old, 
while  several  Japanese  were  sixteen  years 
old.  That  strikes  us  as  beautiful.  They  were 
at  school  learning  English,  instead  of  be- 
ing at  work. 

The  great  boom  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  academic  courses  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  not  increasing  the  number 
cf  their  students  while  the  scientific  depart- 
ments are  crowded.  Thus  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years, 
now  reaching  1611.  But  it  is  a  favorable 
sign  that  the  number  of  these  students  who 
had  graduated  from  college  has  greatly 
increased,  from  160  in  1902  to  430  in  1912. 
More  and  more  professional  schools  require 
that  their  candidates  shall  have  already 
received  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Ten  times,  or  a  hundred  times,  the  money 
could  not  replace  the  art  treasures  collect- 
ed by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  just  insured  for 
$23,000,000.  The  value  of  the  pictures  and 
other  objects  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  set  down  as  $15,000,000.  All  this  is  pre- 


served, or  will  be,  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  yet  some  are  complaining  that  Mr. 
Morgan's  will  did  not  make  larger  definite 
bequests  for  charity.  In  England  some  fool- 
ish persons  complain  that  the  Government 
spends  so  much  money  for  flowers  in  the 
Kew  Gardens,  as  if  man  could  live  by  bread 
alone. 

The  custom  has  been,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  necessary,  when  the  nation  or  a 
state  or  city  wished  to  sell  bonds,  to  make 
a  bargain  with  some  banking  house  to  take 
them  at  a  discount  and  then  sell  them  at 
the  full  figure.  The  bankers  make  their  per- 
centage for  their  advertising  and  labor. 
It  occurred  to  Mayor  Blankenburg  that 
Philadelphia  might  save  this  percentage, 
and  he  bade  the  treasurer  to  sell  $7,000,000 
city  bonds  over  the  counter,  as  he  would 
tea  or  sugar.  In  three  days  he  had  sold 
nearly  three  millions,  and  all  was  sure  to 
go.  Let  other  cities  take  notice. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  cares  for 
athletics.  A  state  senator  is  "coach"  for  the 
Pittsburgh  University  football  team.  He  be- 
lieves cigaret  smoking  in  the  high  schools 
unfits  boys  for  succeeding  in  athletics  when 
they  enter  the  university,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  law  enacted  which  pun- 
ishes the  sale  or  use  of  cigarets  by  minors. 
To  be  sure,  athletics  is  the  principal  activity 
and  purpose  of  a  school  system,  but  per- 
haps some  subsidiary  intellectual  purpose 
may  be  gained  by  saving  boys  from  an  evil 
habit. 

All  thru  the  North  the  proposed  bills  for- 
bidding intermarriage  of  white  and  col- 
ored people  have  been  defeated,  as  in 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Washington  and 
Ohio.  Bills  for  separate  schools  for  negroes 
or  for  separate  cars  have  been  defeated  in 
Delaware,  Colorado,  California  and  Mis- 
souri; while  in  New  York  a  bill  forbidding 
discrimination  for  race  or  color  received 
strong  Jewish  support. 

Having  attained  the  highest  success  as  a 
writer  of  poems  and  stories,  Mr.  Kipling 
now  attempts  the  drama  in  a  one-act  play 
received  with  great  favor  by  a  London  au- 
dience. Scarce  any  English  author  but 
Goldsmith  has  covered  the  three  branches 
of  literature,  and  of  all  Kipling  will  be 
supreme  if  he  continues  in  his  present  ven- 
ture. 

The  proposition  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Senate  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
by  which  we  secured  the  exclusive  right  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  is  nothing  less 
than  infamous.  Having  received  the  goods 
it  proposes  to  refuse  to  pay  the  price. 


How  California  Treats  the  Japanese 

By  Kiyoshi  K.  Kawakami 

Author  of  "American- Japanese  Relations,"  Etc. 


Being  a  land  of  wonders,  California 
treats  the  Japanese  in  a  manner  that 
may  well  be  described  as  wonderful.  She 
is  at  once  liberal  and  sparing.  At  one 
time  she  can  be  as  magnanimous  as  a 
king,  *at  another  as  uncharitable  as  an 
impatient  creditor. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps,  is  provincialism  allowed  so 
completely  to  obstruct  discernment  as  in 
California.  To  the  Californian  all  Japan- 
ese must  appear  morally  and  intellect- 
ually diminutive  as  their  stature.  Be- 
cause of  this  provincialism  the  Japan- 
ese in  California  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  secure  desirable  dwelling 
places.  Even  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Japanese  Government  are  not  im- 
mune from  such  annoyances.  To  cite  an 
instance,  a  Japanese  consul-general  at 
San  Francisco  rented  a  house  for  his 
residence  in  what  the  California  news- 
papers called  a  "fashionable"  district  in 
that  city.  The  official  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  cultured  of  the  younger 
diplomats  of  Japan.  Yet  his  prospective 
American  neighbors  objected  to  his  mov- 
ing into  the  house  he  rented,  while  the 
newspapers  reported  the  "episode"  ap- 
parently with  no  sympathy  for  the  con- 
sul-general. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  of  Japan, 
one  of  the  largest  banking  establish- 
ments in  the  world,  and  Mitsui  &  Co., 
the  greatest  Japanese  firm  engaged  in 
international  trade,  maintain  a  branch 
office  at  San  Francisco,  and  have  been 
a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of 
commercial  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  manner  in  which 
the  San  Franciscans  treat  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  firms  is  not  more  stupid 
than  comical.  Of  this  the  experience  of 
the  present  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  Mitsui  &  Co.  furnishes  an 
apt  illustration.  When  this  Japanese  bus- 
iness man,  a  gentleman  of  cosmopolitan 
culture  who  had  traveled  extensively  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  rented  a  house  in 
Berkeley,  his  neighbors  looked  suspi- 
ciously at  him.  If  they  only  declined  to 


associate  with  him,  he  would  have  fared 
splendidly,  for  he,  being  a  man  of  thoro 
education  and  wide  experience,  had  little 
in  common  with  his  somewhat  benighted 
neighbors.  But  their  methods  of  snub- 
bing assumed  a  more  aggressive  aspect. 
They  organized  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
"holy  alliance,"  and  issued  an  injunc- 
tion forbidding  the  fuel  dealers  and  pro- 
vision merchants  of  the  city  to  accept 
the  patronage  of  the  heathen  Oriental. 
At  first  the  merchants  took  the  mandate 
rather  lightly,  but  when  the  resolute 
neighbors  of  the  unfortunate  Japanese 
threatened  them  with  a  boycott,  they 
were  forced  to  heed  it.  The  Japanese, 
however,  was  not  worried — he  took  the 
situation  in  good  humor  like  a  philoso- 
pher. His  landlord  knew  him  and  liked 
him,  and  told  him  to  stay,  no  matter 
what  his  neighbors  might  do.  Then  the 
belligerent  folk  resorted  to  novel  tactics 
and  enjoined  their  children  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  little  daughter  of  the  man 
who  rented  his  house  to  the  Japanese. 
Still  the  landlord  laughed  and  remained 
steadfast,  tho  he  had  to  send  the  daugh- 
ter away  from  home.  "These  people,"  he 
declared  resolutely,  "need  education,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it."  Meanwhile  the  Jap- 
anese, unable  to  buy  necessaries  of  life 
of  the  intimidated  home  merchants,  sent 
to  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  for  his 
supplies.  He  furnished  the  house  ade- 
quately, hired  a  white  girl  as  servant, 
and  lived  as  respectably  as  anybody  in  the 
vicinity.  Weeks  past  by,  and  weeks  grew 
into  months,  with  his  neighbors  slowly 
awakening  to  the  folly  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. They  could  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  so  finical  with  their  new 
neighbor  from  the  Orient,  and  they  be- 
gan to  exchange  with  him  such  social 
felicitations  as  are  usually  exchanged 
among  neighbors,  first  from  sheer  curi- 
osity, then  with  a  sincere  desire  to  make 
acquaintance  with  him.  The  campaign  of 
education,  subtle  as  its  methods  were, 
was  at  last  won,  for  it  opened  the  eyes 
of  a  prejudiced  community. 

The   trouble   with   the   people   of   the 
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Coast  is  that  they  judge  all  Japanese 
from  what  little  they  know  of  Japanese 
of  the  laboring  class.  Most  of  them  fail 
to  differentiate  Japanese  of  culture  arid 
education  from  those  of  other  classes, 
and  they  try  to  measure  one  with  the 
same  yardstick  as  the  other. 

Another  tragi-comedy  was  also  staged 
in  Berkeley.  A  Japanese,  George  Shima 
by  name,  procured  a  residence  in  an  ex- 
clusive section  of  the  college  town.  He 
had  made  a  fortune  as  potato  grower.  His 
ranches  are  islands  dotting  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  River, 
and  cover  an  area  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand acres,  partly  leased,  partly  owned 
by  himself.  It  is  a  bonanza  farming,  and 
George  Shima  was  called  the  "Potato 
King."  The  man  had  breathed  deep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Golden  State,  and  he 
learned  how  to  grow  with  the  country. 
Yet  when  he  moved  into  his  new  home  at 
Berkeley,  the  "society"  of  the  college 
town  began  to  talk,  heaping  upon  him 
all  sorts  of  insinuations  and  invectives. 
The  newspapers  of  San  Francisco,  Ber- 
keley and  Oakland  quickly  lined  up  with 
the  frivolous  society  gossipers,  and  con- 
spired to  pull  down  the  man  whom  they 
had  voluntarily  placed  upon  a  royal  dais. 
"Jap  Invades  Fashionable  Quarters," 
"Jap  Puts  on  Airs,"  "Yellow  Peril  in 
College  Town,"  such  were  a  few  of  the 
thousand  and  one  tirades  and  epithets 
which  the  dignified  editors  of  the  noble 
press  of  California  hurled  upon  George 
Shima. 

But  Shima  was  a  philosopher  and  a 
strategist.  He  lived  in  his  new  home  in 
regal  fashion,  employing  a  retinue  of 
servants  and  embellishing  the  rooms  with 
elegant  furniture;  and  also  purchased 
the  adjoining  lot  and  converted  it  into  a 
garden  adorned  with  rare  shrubs  and 
flowers  imported  from  Europe  and  Asia. 
Then  his  "exclusive"  neighbors,  who  had 
a  short  while  before  indulged  in  unchari- 
table criticism,  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
began  to  wonder  what  sort  of  a  "Jap" 
had  come  to  live  in  their  midst.  And  when 
he  donated  $500  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
the  University  of  California,  the  towns- 
men had  to  recognize  that  even  a  Japan- 
ese could  be  as  public  spirited  and 
respectable  as  they.  That  settled  it. 
Shima  was  no  longer  a  social  outcast, 
and    today    the    crown    of    the    "Potato 


King"  rests  upon  his  head  as  securely  as 
ever. 

Do  these  stories  seem  complimentary 
to  our  faculty  for  discernment?  Does  it 
not  appear  that  we  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  worldly  possessions  in  deter- 
mining the  worth  of  a  man?  Mr.  Shima 
is  a  gentleman  before  he  is  a  potato  king. 
He  is  possessed  of  the  highest  sense 
of  honor;  his  character  is  impeccable. 
Nor  is  he  an  uncultured  boor,  for  he  is 
well  versed  in  the  Chinese  classics,  and 
can  compose  a  poem  or  two  even  in  the 
thick  of  business.  All  these  qualities, 
however,  counted  for  little  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Californian,  and  not  until  Mr.  Shima 
demonstrated  his  wealth  in  things  that 
could  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  did  they  deign  to  meet  him 
upon  a  plane  of  equality. 

The  inability  of  the  Japanese  to  secure 
desirable  dwelling  places  is  pregnant 
with  significance,  for  it  must  inevitably 
result  in  the  virtual  segregation  of  the 
Japanese  from  the  American  community. 
The  Japanese  are  accused  of  congregat- 
ing in  their  own  quarters  in  our  cities, 
but  how  can  they  avoid  the  course  when 
we  ourselves  set  up  a  barrier  of  preju- 
dice which  they  are  not  yet  able  to  scale 
or  destroy  ?  Even  in  college  towns  such  as 
Berkeley,  Palo  Alto  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
Japanese  students  find  it  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  board  or  room  with  American 
families.  What  a  contrast  is  here  pre- 
sented with  the  kindness  and  cordiality 
with  which  the  Japanese  students  are 
received  in  the  college  towns  of  the  East ! 
Here  any  family  welcomes  Japanese 
young  men  as  roomers  or  boarders,  be- 
cause they  are  more  quiet,  more  orderly, 
more  cleanly  in  habit,  and  less  critical 
than  their  American  schoolmates.  In 
Los  Angeles  the  Japanese  Students' 
Club,  consisting  mostly  of  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
desired  to  purchase  a  lot  on  which  to 
build  its  clubhouse,  but  it  had  to  drop 
the  plan  entirely,  as  the  prejudices  of 
the  citizens  made  it  impossible  for  it  to 
secure  a  desirable  site.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Japanese  students  in  California, 
in  spite  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
offered  by  her  universities,  are  ever  cast- 
ing their  longing  eyes  over  the  Rockies? 

When  in  1906  the  San  Francisco  School 
Board,  under  the  mayoralty  of  the  now 
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infamous  Eugene  Schmitz,  ordered  the 
segregation  of  Japanese  children  in  a 
special  school,  the  Japanese  community 
launched  a  vigorous  protest,  which  was 
soon  reinforced  by  the  favorable  testi- 
monials of  a  body  of  fair-minded  Amer- 
icans. Whereupon  the  authors  of  the 
segregation  ordinance  proceeded  to  the 
Clement  Grammar  School,  and  bringing 
some  of  the  older  Japanese  boys  down 
from  the  higher  grades,  seated  them  be- 
side the  little  American  children  of  the 
primary  grades,  and  thus  had  a  number 
of  photographs  taken!  These  photo- 
graphs they  scattered  broadcast,  declar- 
ing, "Here  is  the  conclusive  argument 
for  segregation ;  these  big  Japanese  boys 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  side  by  side 
with  our  innocent  little  children."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  big  Japanese  boys  did 
never  sit  in  the  same  classrooms  as  the 
little  American  children.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  need  for  fighting  the  inno- 
cent Japanese  children  in  the  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  but  if  the  political  allies 
of  the  trade  unionists  wanted  to  fight, 
they  ought, to  have  fought  a  little  more 
honorably. 

In  the  present  session  of  the  state 
legislature  no  less  than  thirty-four  bills 
have  been  introduced,  all  aimed  at  the 
curbing  of  the  rights  of  the  Japanese — 
rights  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  obvi- 
ously guaranteed  by  the  treaty  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  But  why 
should  California  worry  about  treaties? 
Time  is  not  far  back  when  she  used  to 
refer  to  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies 
as  "the  States,"  as  if  she  herself  were 
not  in  the  Union,  but  were  an  independ- 
ent existence.  She  used  to  scorn  the 
greenbacks  of  the  States,  its  nickels  and 
its  copper  goddesses  of  liberty,  and  the 
scorn  has  descended  as  a  tradition,  tho 
the  Californian  of  today  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact. 

The  thirty-four  anti-Japanese  bills  in 
the  Legislature  of  California — fourteen 
in  the  Senate,  twenty  in  the  House — are 
of  special  interest  in  that  they  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  favorite  missile  with 
which  the  California  politicians  assail 
the  Japanese.  Classified  by  their  respec- 
tive nature,  these  bills  fall  under  these 
seven  heads: 

(1)   Bills    prohibiting    the    Japanese 


from  acquiring  title  to  or  owning  land  or 
real  property. 

(2)  Bills  increasing  the  license  fee  of 
Japanese  fishermen  from  the  present 
rate  of  $10  to  $100  a  year. 

(3)  Bills  providing  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  Japanese  school  children  thruout 
the  state. 

(4)  Bills  prohibiting  the  issuance  of 
liquor  licenses  to  Japanese. 

(5)  Bills  forbidding  the  Japanese  to 
use  power  engines. 

(6)  Bills  providing  for  the  imposition 
of  a  special  poll  tax  upon  the  Japanese. 

(7)  Bills  prohibiting  the  Japanese 
from  employing  white  girls. 

The  enactment  of  such  bills  will  crip- 
ple the  agricultural  enterprise  of  the 
Japanese,  and  will  force  most  of  the 
Japanese  fishermen  to  quit  their  trade. 
It  will  spell  the  ruin  of  Japanese  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  it  will  ring 
the  death  knell  of  the  laundry  business 
of  the  Japanese,  employing  white  girls 
and  utilizing  steam  engines  as  they  do. 
True,  the  bills,  except  in  a  few  cases,  do 
not  openly  attack  the  Japanese,  for  the 
indirect  phrase,  "aliens  not  eligible  to 
citizenship,"  is  preferred  to  the  direct 
word  "Japanese,"  where  the  real  object 
of  discrimination  is  the  Japanese.  Such 
indirect  discriminative  acts  are  calculated 
to  gall  the  Japanese  even  more  brutally 
than  a  direct  act.  As  President  Jordan 
says,  "The  exclusion  of  the  Japanese 
from  citizenship,  for  which  discrimina- 
tion no  adequate  cause  exists,  is  of  the 
nature  of  insult  in  itself.  To  be  shut  out 
because  they  have  been  insulted  once 
adds  doubly  to  a  humiliation  which  they 
have  no  power  to  resent,  but  which  they 
hope  their  nearest  friend  among  the 
nations  will  not  offer  them." 

Of  the  various  anti-Japanese  bills  ap- 
pearing year  after  year  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  California,  those  aimed  at  de- 
priving the  Japanese  of  the  right  of  land- 
ownership  is  perhaps  the  most  serious. 
The  sponsors  of  such  land  bills  are  ex- 
hausting their  resources  in  their  efforts 
to  create  the  bogie  of  Japanese  subjec- 
tion of  California.  They  contend  that  if 
the  Japanese  ownership  of  land  be  not 
incontinently  stopped,  the  Californian 
may  wake  up  one  fine  morning  to  find  all 
his  agricultural   lands   in  possession   of 
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the  brown  man.  Yet  the  actual  facts  by 
no  means  justify  such  alarmist  notes.  It 
is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Japan- 
ese began  to  be  interested  in  agriculture 
in  California.  Those  sections  in  which 
they  have  been  chiefly  active  in  agricul- 
ture are  in  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin  valleys.  The  northern  half  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  unlike  the  coast  dis- 
trict of  California,  is  noted  for  its  rigor- 
ous winters  and  scorching  summers.  Be- 
cause of  this  inclement  climate  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  was  long  deferred. 
The  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  consist 
mostly  of  lowlands,  always  damp  and 
often  inundated.  This  section,  therefore, 
was  long  regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  was 
shunned  by  most  immigrants.  It  was  the 
Japanese  who  opened  these  countries.  He 
braved  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  northern 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  has  converted  it 
into  a  thriving  fruit  country,  famous  for 
its  raisins  and  wines.  He  worked  upon 
the  unsanitary  farms  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  has  made  it  a  coun- 
try rich  with  its  onions,  its  potatoes,  its 
beans,  its  fruits.  Yet  for  this  great  con- 
tribution, what  has  the  Japanese  re- 
ceived as  reward?  Only  17,000  acres  of 
land — 8000  acres  in  northern  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  7000  in  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  2000  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  The  two  great  valleys  are 
in  themselves  an  empire,  containing 
some  166,000  square  miles  of  arable 
lands.  In  such  a  vast  territory  17,000 
acres  owned  and  cultivated  by  Japanese 
are  nothing  but  a  negligible  quantity. 

Back  of  this  agitation  against  the  land- 
ownership  of  the  Japanese  are,  perhaps, 
complicated  circumstances,  whose  intri- 
cacies we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  dis- 
entangle. For  one  thing,  American  land 
owners  are  reluctant  to  see  Japanese  be- 
come independent  farmers.  They  have 
found  it  more  profitable  to  lease  their 
farms  to  Japanese  than  to  cultivate  them 
themselves.  The  Japanese  pay,  willingly 
or  reluctantly,  high  rents,  which  tempt 


land  owners  to  exploit  them  to  the  ut- 
most. The  Japanese  can  seldom  secure  a 
long-term  lease.  The  landlord  demands 
the  renewal  of  the  lease  every  year,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  lease  means  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rent. 

In  some  cases  lease  contracts  contain 
a  provision  forbidding  the  lessee  to  ship 
the  crops  to  commission  merchants  other 
than  those  named  in  the  document.  In 
such  cases  there  seems  to  exist  some 
secret  understanding  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  commission  merchant  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  Perhaps  the  land- 
lord supplements  the  legitimate  income 
which  he  derives  from  the  rents  by  shar- 
ing in  the  profit  of  the  commission  mer- 
chants. Yet  the  Japanese  are  satisfied, 
for  the  land  is  bountiful  and  the  crops 
are  abundant.  Back  in  their  old  country 
they  knew  no  farming  so  profitable  as 
this.  And,  after  all,  the  landlords,  too, 
are  pretty  fair,  when  they  come  to  think 
of  it.  So  the  lands  leased  by  Japanese 
have  increased  year  after  year  until  to- 
day they  aggregate  170,000  acres.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil — a  hard, 
steady,  frugal,  provident  toiler — that  the 
Japanese  has  become  a  factor  in  the 
agriculture  of  California,  certainly  not 
as  an  owner  of  land.  From  the  history  of 
the  past  twenty  years  it  seems  clear  that 
even  if  the  Japanese  are  allowed  to  own 
land  as  hitherto,  they  will  never  become 
a  "menace"  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state,  but  will,  on  the  contrary, 
continue  to  contribute  to  its  general 
prosperity,  opening  up  new  resources 
and  extending  its  farm  lands  into  re- 
gions which  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the 
plow. 

The  success  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position depends  upon  the  hearty  coop- 
eration of  the  Japanese,  which  fact  even 
the  most  unscrupulous  politicians  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore.  Woe  betide  the  Japan- 
ese when  this  consideration  of  self-inter- 
est no  longer  restrains  the  agitators! 
The  only  salvation  for  the  Japanese  lies 
in  their  admission  into  citizenship. 

Momence,  III. 


The  Ladies  of  the  Cabinet 

Prominent  Hostesses  in  the  New  Administration  at  Washington 

By  Abby  Gunn  Baker 


The  Monday  following  the  opening  of 
the  extra  session  of  Congress  the  host- 
esses of  President  Wilson's  Cabinet  had 
their  first  formal  day  at  home.  It  was 
one  of  Washing- 
ton's ideal  spring 
days.  There  was  a 
fragrant  balmi- 
ness  in  the  air  that 
suggested  crocuses 
and  daffodils,  and 
in  the  city  parks 
the  spring  magno- 
lias and  lilacs  were 
blooming.  Every- 
body in  official  life 
was  out  making 
Cabinet  calls  that 
day,  and  a  very 
large  number  from 
the  resident  sec- 
tion of  Washing- 
ton society  also 
took  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  the 
new  Cabinet  host- 
esses. It  reminded 
the  old  timers  of 
Cabinet  receptions 
of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  ago, 
when  these  after- 
noons were  events . 

of  decided  weight  in  popularizing  Presi- 
dential administrations,  and  when  Cab- 
inet homes  were  always  thronged  on 
Cabinet  Wednesdays. 

The  average  American  feels  that  the 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  from  the 
President  down,  are  there  because  the 
people  have  put  them  there  and  that  the 
government  is  a  kind  of  partnership  in 
which  he  has  a  share.  Therefore,  when 
he,  or  she,  comes  to  Washington,  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  these  men,  or  of  be- 
ing received  graciously  in  their  homes, 
is  vaguely  expected.  This  view  of  the  case 
is  often  laughed  at  and  in  recent  admin- 
istrations this  has  not  been  the  view  of 
the    Cabinet    families    themselves.    But, 
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MRS.  THOMAS  RILEY  MARSHALL 

Mrs.    Marshall's    sense    of    humor    survives    the    strain 

of  the  cartoonists'  treatment  of  her  husband. 


after  all,  is  it  not  really  the  right  view? 

At  all  events  the  first  Wednesday  of 

the  present  Cabinet  hostesses  was  a  mild 

revolution.    Mrs.    Marshall    and   all   the 

wives  of  the  Cab- 
inet members  who 
were  in  town  were 
at  home  and  their 
callers  ran  into 
the  hundreds.  The 
Vice-President  add- 
ed greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  Mrs. 
Marshall's  recep- 
tion by  receiving 
with  her. 

"My  sister  went 
to  school  with  you 
when  you  were  a 
small  boy,  Mr. 
Vice  -  President; 
you'll  not  remem- 
ber her,  but  I  was 
passing  thru  the 
city  and  called  to 
pay  my  respects," 
said  a  lady  who 
shook  hands  with 
him. 

"Now  I  don't 
know  about  having 
forgotten  her ;  what 
was  her  name?" 
said  Mr.  Marshall,  interested  at  once,  and 
when  told  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  like  a  boy,  declaring  he  had  not 
forgotten,  and  recalled  at  once  an  inci- 
dent of  their  school  days.  It  is  this  happy 
faculty  of  remembering  faces  and  inci- 
dents and  their  human  interest  in  people 
which  accounts  for  much  of  the  popular- 
ity of  the  Vice-President  and  his  attrac- 
tive wife.  Mrs.  Marshall  is  a  little  above 
medium  hight,  with  blue-gray  eyes, 
brown  hair,  clear,  fair  skin,  and  white, 
even  teeth  which  show  every  time  she 
laughs,  and  she  has  the  most  contagious 
laugh!  One  afternoon  she  stood  in  the 
parlor  of  her  suite  and  was  showing 
three  books  of  newspaper  clippings  made 
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on  their  trip  thru  the  West  last  fall. 
Some  of  the  cartoons  were  intensely 
funny  and  some  of  them  slapped  the 
Vice-Presidential  candidate  pretty  hard. 
Mrs.  Marshall  enjoyed  all  of  them  and 
turned  the  pages  rapidly  as  she  pointed 
out  the  most  telling  ones. 

"That's  pretty  rough  on  Little  Tommy, 
isn't  it?"  inquired  a  member  of  Congress 
who  was  looking  over  Mrs.  Marshall's 
shoulder.  Everybody  out  in  Indiana  af- 
fectionately calls  the  Vice-President  Lit- 
tle Tommy. 

"Oh,     no,"     laughed     Mrs.     Marshall, 


MRS.  WILLIAM   JENNINGS   BRYAN 

She   has    studied    law    and    languages    especially   to    be 

able  to  share  Mr.   Bryan's  work. 

showing  her  white  teeth  bewitchingly, 
"Why,  Mr.  Marshall  thought  that  was 
the  funniest  of  them  all.  We  always  see 
the  funny  side  of  things,"  she  continued, 
"even  if  they  do  slap  us." 

That  must  be  true.  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  United  States  Senators  was 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Marshall  and  said: 
"She  has  the  most  wonderful  disposition. 
Nothing  ever  ruffles  her,  even  the  wea- 
ther always  suits  her,  and  that  is  really 
what  gives  her  her  fine  poise  and  gra- 
ciousness,  she  simply  never  gets  out  of 
temper.    And   then   she   has    such   good 


sense.  She'll  never  attempt  what  they 
cannot  afford.  They  are  not  rich  and  they 
will  live  on  the  Vice-President's  salary 
if  she  only  serves  tea  and  sandwiches — 
and  they'll  be  good  sandwiches,  too,  for 
she  knows  how  to  make  them,"  she  added 
emphatically. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Bryan  leased,  for  a  four  years' 
term,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan's  historic 
place  up  in  Calumet  Hill.  Later,  they 
went  out  to  their  Nebraska  home  to  se- 
lect the  personal  belongings  they  wished 
to  have  with  them,  tho  they  took  the 
Logan  house  furnished.  It  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  Washington.  It  was  or- 
iginally owned  by  Senator  John  Sherman 
of  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Bryan 
are  much  the  most  widely  known  of  any 
of  the  new  Cabinet  families,  nor  is 
Washington  new  to  them  as  a  residential 
city.  Mrs.  Bryan  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  well  born,  well  educated,  ambitious 
American  woman.  She  was  born  in  the 
West,  the  daughter  of  John  Baird,  of  old 
Pennsylvania  stock,  and  Lavina  Dexter, 
of  Dexterville,  N.  Y.  She  was  graduated 
with  first  honors  from  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Jackson- 
ville and  afterward  did  special  work  at 
Illinois  College,  a  co-educational  institu- 
tion, where  she  met  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

Neither  of  them  had  much  money  and 
he  was  almost  a  briefless  barrister  when 
she  married  him,  but  she  had  unstinted 
faith  in  his  future  and  has  always  been 
of  inestimable  help  to  him  in  his  career. 
She  studied  law  for  this  purpose;  when 
he  came  to  Congress  she  matriculated  in 
one  of  the  Washington  colleges  in  order 
to  be  better  fitted  to  share  his  new  work. 
She  was  with  him  in  all  his  political 
campaigns  and  on  his  famous  trip 
around  the  world,  during  which  time  she 
was  presented  at  nearly  every  court  in 
Europe.  She  speaks  German  fluently, 
French  and  Spanish  with  comparative 
ease,  and  has  mastered  them  all  since  her 
marriage.  Their  son  and  two  daughters 
are  married  and  there  are  three  inter- 
esting grandchildren. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  G.  McAdoo,  is,  like  four  of  his 
colleagues,  a  Southerner  by  birth.  He 
was  born  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  where  he  has 
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MRS.   LINDLEY  M.  GARRISON 

Wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War.   Mrs.    Garrison   comes 

of  an  army  family. 

a  long  and  distinguished  ancestry.  His 
father,  Judge  William  G.  McAdoo,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  was  a  Confederate  officer  and  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  family 
property  was  entirely  lost  during  the 
Civil  War  and  at  its  close  his  father 
went  to  Tennessee,  where  young  Mc- 
Adoo studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  1892  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  his  marvelous  success  in  building 
railroads  under  the  Hudson  River  is  too 
well  known  to  need  recounting  here. 

Mr.  McAdoo  is  the  widower  of  the 
Cabinet.  His  wife,  a  rarely  gifted  wom- 
an, died  a  year  ago  last  February.  He  is 
the  father  of  six  children,  and  tremen- 
dously proud  of  all  of  them.  His  second 
daughter,  Miss  Nona  Hazelhurst,  was 
with  him  on  the  President's  reviewing 
stand  on  inauguration  day. 

The  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mrs.  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  army  officer,  Captain  Samuel 
Hildeburne,  and  she  was  born  in  Arizona 
at  an  army  post.  After  her  marriage  to 


Mr.  Garrison,  who  comes  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  Quaker  City  family,  they 
resided  for  some  years  in  Philadelphia, 
but  since  he  became  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  they  have  lived 
in  Jersey  City.  With  a  charming  person- 
ality, Mrs.  Garrison  will  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  most  handsome  women  of  the 
Cabinet  circle.  She  has  traveled  exten- 
sively and  the  fact  that  her  father  was 
an  army  officer  will  put  her  in  closer 
touch  with  that  branch  of  the  service 
over  which  her  husband  will  preside.  The 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Garrison  have  no 
children. 

Mr.  James  Clark  McReynolds  is  a 
bachelor.  "Entirely  owing  to  the  good 
judgment  of  my  lady  friends,"  the  new 
Attorney  General  says,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  handsome  gray  eyes  which  somehow 
belies  his  gallant  words.  Like  his  popu- 
lar predecessor  in  bachelordom,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
last  administration,  Mr.  McReynolds  is 
tall  and  thin,  and  rather  blond  in  color- 
ing. He  is  widely  known  in  Washington, 
for  he  was  Assistant  Attorney  General 


MRS.   ALBERT  BURLESON 

Wife    of    the    Postm.ister-General,     and     a     successful 
playwright   and  author. 
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MRS.   FRANKLIN    K.    LANE 
Wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Her  home  in 
Washington  became  a  social  center  during  Mr.  Lane's 
service  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

under  President  Roosevelt  and  has  fre- 
quently practised  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but 
has  made  New  York  City  his  business 
residence  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  tiny  little  lady  is  the  wife  of  the 
new  Postmaster  General,  Mrs.  Albert 
Burleson.  She  is  of  Swiss  origin  and  her 
ancestors  settled  in  Maryland  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Mrs.  Burleson  is 
rarely  gifted.  She  speaks  several  lan- 
guages fluently,  has  written  extensively 


and  has  brought  out  several  plays  which 
have  proven  decidedly  successful.  She  is 
a  Colonial  Dame,  a  Daughter  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  is  affiliated 
with  a  number  of  philanthropic  and  so- 
cial clubs.  She  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Tightness  of  woman  suffrage,  tho  not 
actively  identified  with  the  movement. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burleson  have  three  daugh- 
ters ;  the  eldest  was  married  a  year  or  so 
ago  to  Mr.  Richardson  Van  Wick  Negley, 
of  San  Antonio ;  the  two  younger  daugh- 
ters are  at  school  at  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


MRS.  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON 

Wife    of    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture.    "Yards"    of 

French  lineage  have  left  her  the  gift  of  repartee. 
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Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels  by  inheritance 
and  natural  affiliations  is  fitted  for  her 
high  position  as  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Her  father  was  a  major  in  the 
Confederate  army,  W.  H.  Bagley  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  Her  brother,  Worth  Bagley, 
met  a  heroic  death  and  was  the  only  offi- 


iels  has  had  one  streak  of  good  luck  after 
another  ever  since  the  day  he  was  sworn 
in  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  con- 
tract for  Single  Oak  provided  that  Mr. 
Daniels  should  have  the  use  of  Old  Mool, 
a  black-and-white  cow,  and  six  hens  and 
keep  Tabby,  a  brindle  cat.  The  lease  was 


MRS.    JOSEPHUS    DANIELS   AND   HER    FOUR   SONS  „     - 

The  boys  are  Josephus,  Jr.,  Worth  Bagley,  Jonathan  Worth  and  Frank  A.  Daniels.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
had  a  hard  time  getting  a  big  enough  back-yard  in  Washington — but   he   did. 


cer  to  give  his  life  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  A  younger  brother,  Lieut.  Da- 
vid W.  Bagley,  is  now  in  the  navy.  Her 
mother  was  Miss  Adelaide  Worth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Judge  Jonathan  Worth, 
for  many  years  prominently  identified 
with  public  life  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Daniels  have  four 
splendid  young  sons. 

Where  to  get  a  home  with  a  yard  big 
enough  for  those  boys  to  play  in  was  a 
serious  question  with  the  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Daniels.  Senator  Newlands  came  to 
their  rescue  and  leased  them  Single  Oak, 
a  charming  country  place  of  ten  acres 
near  Cleveland  Park.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Washington  Post  said:   ''Josephus  Dan- 


signed,  the  Danielses  moved  in.  Since 
then  the  cow  has  produced  a  calf,  the  cat 
five  kittens,  and  the  hens  a  brood  of  six- 
teen chicks,  besides  thirty-seven  eggs." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  Daniels 
boys  will  enjoy  the  calf  and  kittens ! 

Mr.  Franklin  Knight  Lane,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mrs.  Lane  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Wintermute,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  but  was  married  to  Mr.  Lane  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  the  family  were 
living  at  that  time.  She  is  a  charming 
hostess  of  cultured  and  refined  tastes  and 
her  home  at  the  capital  is  a  social  center 
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of  importance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  have 
two  children,  a  son  of  sixteen  and  a 
daughter  of  ten  years. 

Some  one  asked  Mrs.  Houston,  the  wife 
of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if 
she  sang.  Promptly  she  replied,  "No,  but 
I  have  the  next  thing  to  it,  I  know  that  I 
cannot  sing!"  Two  or  three  women  were 
one  day  discussing  their  ancestry  before 
her  and  one  of  them  asked  her  something 
about  her  lineage.  "Lineage?"  she  re- 
plied, "Yes,  I  have  two  or  three  yards  of 
it."  And  she  probably  would  have  if  she 
would  write  it  all  out  in  a  line.  Her 
father's  ancestors  were  French  Hugue- 
nots and  she  is  a  great-granddaughter  of 
W.  P.  Du  Val,  who  was  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  under  Jackson.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Miss  Helen  Beall  and 
she  was  educated  at  the  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity. She  is  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mrs. 
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MRS.   WILLIAM    C.    REDFIELD 
Mrs.    Redfield,    the   wife  of   the   Secretary   of   Com- 
merce,  is   the   daughter  of   a   New    York   banker   and 
interests  herself  in  many  philanthropies. 

Burleson ;  they  both  were  Austin,  Texas, 
girls,  and  are  very  congenial  in  their 
tastes.  Mr.  Houston  has  been  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
always  been  in  educational  work.  They 
are  both  much  interested  in  sociological 
studies.  They  hayj  three  small  children. 


MISS    AGNES    WILSON 
Eldest  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Her  ex- 
perience  as   her  father's   secretary  has   given   her   an 
unusual  knowledge  of  the  labor  problem. 


Mr.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  was  com- 
pleting his  first  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  he  received  his 
present  appointment.  Mrs.  Redfield  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Humphrey  R.  Ful- 
ler, a  New  York  banker,  and  Isabelle 
Mercein.  She  has  lived  practically  all  her 
life  in  Brooklyn,  where  she  received  her 
education  at  a  private  school  of  the  city. 
They  have  two  children,  a  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Drury,  living 
in  Montreal,  and  a  son,  Humphrey  Fuller 
Redfield,  who  is  a  student  at  Amherst 
College.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redfield  have  trav- 
eled abroad  extensively.  They  both  be- 
long to  philanthropic  organizations  and 
are  active  in  many  charities. 

Mr.  William  Bauchop  Wilson,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  La- 
bor, like  his  predecessor  of  the  same 
name  in  the  outgoing  Cabinet,  is  a 
Scotchman;  he  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were 
children  together  at  their  homes  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
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were  married  in  this  country  in  June, 
1883.  They  have  an  old-fashioned  family 
of  eleven  children.  A  few  years  ago  Mrs. 
Wilson  suffered  from  a  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis and  this  has  kept  her  much  of  the 
time  at  their  Blossburg  home.  Mr.  Wil- 
son served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 


bor  while  her  father  was  its  chairman. 
For  special  public  work  in  which  she  was 
deeply  interested  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  several  years  ago  present- 
ed Miss  Wilson  with  a  watch  studded 
with  diamonds. 

The  President's  official  family  is  not 
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JOSEPH  P.   TUMULTY,   SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  HIS  BIG  FAMILY 
He  may  be  an  "invincible  fighter"  in  business   hours,   but   the   youngsters   have   just    as    much   fun    afterwards. 


tives  for  three  terms.  During  those  years 
their  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Agnes  Hart 
Wilson,  was  her  father's  secretary;  she 
has  a  most  unusual  knowledge  of  labor 
questions.  It  follows  that  she  looks  on 
life  rather  seriously  for  so  young  a  girl, 
but  she  has  a  strong  and  charming  per- 
sonality. Tho  only  in  her  early  twenties 
she  filled  the  responsible  position  of  clerk 
to  the  Congressional  Committee  on  La- 


complete  without  including  his  efficient, 
indispensable  secretary,  Mr.  Patrick  Tu- 
multy, who  has  made  new  friends  every 
day  since  he  has  been  in  Washington. 
Nor  could  Mr.  Tumulty  appear  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  this  kind  without  his  affable  wife 
and  six  lovable  children,  who  are  just  as 
full  of  fun  as  the  boys  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Edgell  Case 

May  a  Married  Woman  Be  a  Teacher  ? 


[In  our  editorial  on  "Penalizing  Parent- 
hood," published  March  20,  1913,  we  sug- 
gested that  the  Edgell  case  might  come  to 
have  the  historic  significance  of  the  Dred 
Scott  slavery  case  and  the  Jane  Wenham 
witchcraft  case  as  one  of  those  defeats 
which  stand  as  monuments  to  measure  the 
progress  of  the  race.  In  New  York  City 
recently  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
authors,  editors,  lawyers,  ministers  and  so- 
ciologists met  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement  to  organ- 
ize a  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  of 
Women.  The  question  may  be  taken  into 
the  courts  in  order  to  reverse  the  ruling  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  this  case.  After 
a  long  legal  fight  the  Board  of  Education 
was  compelled  by  the  courts  to  rescind  its 
rule  prohibiting  women  teachers  from  mar- 
rying. It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  right  to  marry,  now  conceded  to  the 
women  teachers  of  New  York,  includes  the 
right  to  parenthood,  but  evidently,  the  Board 
of  Education  thinks  differently,  so  another 
fight  will  probably  have  to  be  made. 

The  question  of  the  married  woman 
teacher  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York  City, 
but  comes  up  everywhere  and  involves  the 
wider  question  of  whether  women  of  ability 
and  ambition  shall  be  compelled  in  all  cases 
to  make  a  choice  between  marriage  and  a 
profession,  a  choice  in  which  either  alterna- 
tive means  a  loss  to  the  community.  From 
the  many  letters  and  articles  which  we  have 
received  on  this  subject  we  select  two  for 
publication,  as  they  present  able  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  first  is 
from  Mr.  John  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  and  one 
who  voted  with  the  majority  against  allow- 
ing Mrs.  Edgell  a  leave  of  absence.  The 
second  is  from  Prof.  W.  P.  Montague,  of 
Columbia  University. — Editor.] 

In  Defense  of  the  Board 

Your  editorial  on  the  refusal  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 
to  grant  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  a 
teacher  in  a  high  school  who  is  about  to 
bear  a  child,  and  on  the  opinion  of  the 
board  that  a  teacher,  during  her  child- 
bearing  period,  should  resign  school 
work,  shows  a  misconception  of  vital 
parts  of  the  case. 

You  state  that  the  board  frowns  on  ma- 
ternity and  would  discourage  marriage. 
On  the  contrary  the  board  applauds  ma- 
ternity and  encourages  marriage.  But, 
in  addition,  the  board  appreciates,  as  you 
do  not,  the  inalienable  right  of  an  infant 
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to  a  mother's  care  and  lays  down  the 
general  rule  that  a  baby  must  not  be  sac- 
rificed that  its  parents  may  enjoy  super- 
fluous luxury. 

The  Board  of  Education  accepts  the 
biological  fact  that  the  duties  of  father 
and  of  mother  toward  their  offspring  are 
not  alike,  tho  each  has  obligations 
which  it  is  detestable  to  shirk.  Normally 
and  desirably  the  father  is  the  bread- 
winner; the  mother  the  nurse  and  baby- 
trainer.  To  convert  the  woman  at  the 
child-bearing  age  into  the  bread-winner 
is  to  sacrifice  the  next  generation  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  present  generation.  It  is 
one  of  the  indictments  against  our  indus- 
trial, capitalistic  era  that  it  has  drawn 
women  into  factory  and  workshop,  there 
to  be  exploited  for  pecuniary  profit, 
while  their  babies  languish  for  their  care 
and  the  infant  death  rate  in  factory 
towns  is  monstrously  high.  Humane  hus- 
bands willingly  work  to  the  limits  of 
their  strength  to  save  their  wives  during 
the  exhausting  period  of  pregnancy,  lac- 
tation and  early  infancy  from  the  cruel 
burden  of  wage-earning.  Trade  unions 
demand  a  family  living-wage  for  men. 
Social  reformers  compile  family  budgets 
as  arguments  for  a  minimum  wage  for 
fathers.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
established  salaries  in  high  schools  on 
the  assumption  that  a  man  teacher 
should  be  able  to  support  a  family.  The 
teacher-husband  of  the  woman  in  the  case 
under  dispute  is  receiving  $3000  a  year 
— a  salary  on  which  the  great  majority 
of  citizens  can  live  without  requiring  the 
mother  in  her  child-bearing  period  to 
contribute  to  the  family  purse.  Employ- 
ers would  be  only  too  glad  to  substitute 
the  individual  living-wage  for  the  fam- 
ily living-wage. 

Fanatical  feminists,  while  pretending 
to  defend  woman's  interests,  are  actually 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  woman  and 
of  the  race  to  man's  laziness  and  love  of 
luxury.  They  would  change  the  condition, 
still  happily  normal,  in  which  the  moth- 
er is  exempt  from  outside  labor,  into  the 
condition,  unhappily  found  in  various 
mill  towns,  under  which  the  mother  toils 
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at  loom  and  machine  almost  up  to  the 
day  of  her  supreme  pangs  and  returns  to 
the  grind  a  few  days  later,  while  her 
baby's  life,  never  strong,  is  quickly 
snuffed  out  by  her  enforced  neglect.  Some 
actually  quote  with  approval  and  glee 
the  alleged  case  of  a  woman  member  of 
the  Finnish  Parliament  who  took  only  a 
fortnight  from  her  duties  for  child- 
birth. "See  what  a  trifling  incident 
motherhood  can  be  made,"  they  exclaim. 
"Why  should  motherhood  exempt  a  wo- 
man from  shouldering  half  of  man's 
work?" 

So  horrible  is  the  condition  in  factory 
towns  that  progressive  states,  for  the 
protection  of  the  next  generation,  com- 
pel the  mother  to  rest  for  a  month  or 
two  before  and  after  childbirth.  The 
more  progressive  the  state  the  longer  the 
compulsory  rest.  Neither  a  penurious 
father  nor  a  misguided  mother  is  allowed 
to  plead  that  the  family  needs  the  moth- 
er's earnings.  The  law  compels  her  to 
abstain  from  mill  work.  Now,  the  Board 
of  Education  says  that,  normally,  the 
mother  should  be  freed  from  outside 
wage-earning  for  nine  months  before 
the  birth  and  at  least  two  years  after 
the  birth  and  that  men's  wages  and  sal- 
aries should  be  fixt  on  that  assumption. 
It  views  with  horror  the  spectacle  of  a 
prospective  mother  standing  for  five  or 
six  hours  before  a  class  at  the  nerve- 
racking  work  of  teaching.  It  thinks  only 
with  grief  of  the  mother  deserting  the 
infant  whose  claims  are  paramount  to 
all  other  claims,  while  she,  with  mind 
inevitably  reverting  every  minute  to  that 
infant,  is  pretending  to  teach  a  troop  of 
other  people's  children.  And  all  for 
what?  That  the  luxury  she  and  her  hus- 
band enjoy  may  be  softer  and  more  ex- 
pensive. Where  the  husband's  wages, 
under  our  chaotic  social  system,  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  the  rest  for  the 
mother  and  her  care  for  the  babe,  the 
remedy  is  to  raise  his  wages.  Where  the 
wages,  as  in  this  instance,  are  ample, 
the  remedy  is  to  teach  the  parents  that 
no  luxury  can  atone  for  the  loss  of  a 
mother's  care  to  a  young  infant  nor  of 
parental  affection  and  delight  to  a  pair 
of  adults. 

If  the  father,  being  morose,  cruel  or 
stingy,  refuses  to  recognize  the  mother's 
right,  for  herself  and  children,  to  most 


of  his  earnings,  the  remedy  is  not  to  al- 
low his  selfishness  to  prevail,  by  encour- 
aging the  mother  to  be  also  a  bread- 
winner; but  to  give  the  mother  a  legal 
claim,  which  he  cannot  escape,  to  the 
necessary  part  of  his  income. 

But,  you  say,  some  teachers  do  not 
marry  and  some  teacher-mothers  can  get 
a  cheaper  woman  to  tend  their  babes  as 
well  as  they.  We  are  dealing  with  nor- 
mal cases.  Only  in  exceptional  cases — as 
yet — do  men  not  marry  (tho  the  general 
adoption  of  your  assumption  that  $3000  a 
year  is  not  enough  for  parenthood  would 
speedily  increase  the  proportion  of  bach- 
elors) ;  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  is 
some  other  woman  better  fitted  than  the 
mother  to  caress,  tend  and  train  the  in- 
fant (as  the  appalling  death  record  of 
infant  asylums  demonstrates).  The  ex- 
ceptional woman  who  is  so  devoid  of  ma- 
ternal instinct  that  her  child  can  better 
be  handed  to  a  stranger  is  not  the  kind 
we  want  as  a  teacher. 

The  Board  of  Education  assumes  that, 
normally,  a  mother  will  have  several 
children.  It  does  not  approve  the  race- 
suicide  practised  by  the  very  rich,  to 
leave  time  and  money  for  vainglorious 
show  and  debilitating  luxury,  which  is 
so  terrifyingly  depicted  by  Zola  in  Fe- 
cundity. Nor  does  it  expect  women  teach- 
ers to  emulate  that  debased  example. 
Therefore  it  says  that  a  married  woman 
teacher  must  normally  and  happily  ex- 
pect to  be  out  of  school  for  maternal  du- 
ties several  times.  If  the  rule  were  estab- 
lished that  twelve  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence should  be  granted  in  each  case,  the 
mother,  while  nominally  holding  the  po- 
sition which  must  meanwhile  be  filled  by 
a  procession  of  transient  substitutes, 
will  really  be  present  only  for  a  month 
or  two  between  successive  periods  of  ab- 
sence. Thereby  the  interests  of  thirty  or 
forty  children  would  be  continually  sac- 
rificed to  the  avarice  of  the  teacher. 

Can  you  point  out  a  single  case  where 
an  employer  of  women  labor  has  estab- 
lished the  rule  to  grant  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  for  child-bearing?  Have  you  or 
any  other  feminist  ever  disorganized 
your  business  by  letting  even  a  stenog- 
rapher have  a  year  off?  Why  should  the 
children  of  New  York  be  made  an  offer- 
ing on  the  altar  of  feminist  perversity? 

John  Martin. 
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A  Criticism  of  the  Board 

The  recent  action  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  in  refusing  the  ap- 
plication of  a  high  school  teacher  for 
a  year's  leave  of  absence,  without  pay, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  mother, 
has  been  justified  on  the  following 
grounds:  (1)  That  it  is  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  women  teachers  themselves 
that  they  be  not  permitted  to  add  the 
burden  of  motherhood  to  the  burden  of 
teaching;  (2)  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
society  at  large  that  women  be  not  per- 
mitted to  combine  professional  life  with 
family  duties;  (3)  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  children  that  their  mothers  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  their  house- 
holds ;  and  (4)  that  it  is  very  emphatical- 
ly to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  and  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole  that  the  women  who  teach  should 
be  unmarried,  or  if  they  must  marry,  that 
they  should  at  least  remain  childless.  In 
opposition  to  these  conclusions,  however, 
the  following  considerations  should  be 
taken  into  account: 

1.  The  Effect  upon  the  Teachers:  To 
prove  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
women  teachers  to  permit  them  to  re- 
tain their  positions  when  they  wish  to 
bear  children,  this  ruling  of  the  Board 
of  Education  has  been  compared  by  its 
defenders  to  certain  beneficent  statutes 
which  prohibit  manufacturers  from  em- 
ploying their  women  workers  directly  be- 
fore and  after  confinement.  This  com- 
parison is  a  strange  one,  to  say  the  least. 
Factory  work  is  for  the  women  who  en- 
gage in  it  a  painful  necessity,  while 
teaching,  especially  when  continued  by 
women  after  marriage,  is  an  art  or  pro- 
fession that  is  freely  chosen.  Moreover, 
the  intent  of  the  factory  laws  is  to  make 
it  easier  for  women  to  have  children 
when  they  wish  them,  while  the  intent 
of  this  action  against  the  teachers  is  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  have 
children. 

2.  The  Effect  upon  the  Race :  Whether 
or  not  women  ought  to  give  up  their  pro- 
fessions, it  is  hardly  open  to  dispute  that 
they  will  not,  and  that  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
more  and  more  women  have  been  seeking 
and  will  seek  some  sort  of  profession  or 
career  outside  the  home.  Recognizing 
this  situation  to  exist,  quite  irrespective 


of  its  desirability,  the  question  presents 
itself,  Shall  we  encourage  voluntary 
sterility  or  shall  we  do  what  we  can  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  professional  women  to  have  chil- 
dren? To  forbid  women  to  have  chil- 
dren on  pain  of  losing  their  positions 
obviously  tends  to  weaken  the  race,  for 
it  leaves  the  function  of  reproduction  to 
be  performed  by  the  less  enterprising 
and  ambitious  women,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  the  great  wars  of  the  past 
left  the  main  burden  of  reproduction  to 
the  less  courageous  and  ambitious  men. 
Professions  for  women  may  be  as  bad 
as  wars  for  men,  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  most  courageous  men 
will  go  to  the  wars  and  the  most  capable 
women  will  seek  some  sort  of  career. 

3.  The  Effect  upon  the  Teacher's  Chil- 
dren: A  mother  who  is  in  a  profession 
cannot,  it  must  be  admitted,  give  her 
children  the  same  quantity  of  personal  at- 
tention as  the  mother  who  has  no  inter- 
ests outside  her  home.  But  in  such  cases 
quality  makes  up  for  quantity;  for  the 
kind  of  attention  that  a  mother  can  give 
to  her  children  when  she  has  had  the 
broadening  influences,  the  mental  and 
moral  discipline  and  wisdom  that  come  as 
a  result  of  making  a  place  for  herself  in 
the  world  is  infinitely  more  worth  while 
than  the  extra  hours  that  she  could  have 
given  them  had  she  remained  entirely 
in  the  home.  Moreover,  the  trained  wo- 
man can  enjoy  a  degree  of  intellectual 
comradeship  with  her  children  after  they 
are  grown  up  which  is  impossible  for  the 
woman  who  has  spent  all  her  best  years 
as  her  children's  nurse.  The  woman 
who  has  no  organized  interest  outside 
her  household  often  hands  over  her  chil- 
dren to  nurses,  and  spends  the  leisure 
so  gained  in  the  unorganized  and  rela- 
tively profitless   activities   of   "society." 

4.  The  Effect  on  the  Pupils  and  on  the 
School  System:  It  must  be  conceded  that 
during  the  two  or  three  years  of  absence 
necessitated  by  motherhood  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  the  pupils  suffer  just  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  substi- 
tute teacher  is  less  efficient  than  the  reg- 
ular teacher  who  is  away  on  leave.  But: 

(a)  The  woman  who  is  a  mother  is  pre- 
sumably better  fitted  to  instruct  and  care 
for  children  than  the  spinster  who  lacks 
that  normal   and  life-enriching  experi- 
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ence.  And  this  compensates  also  for  what- 
ever distraction  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  may  arise  from  anxiety  to 
return  to  her  own  children  at  home.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  her  pupils  and  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  needs  would  prob- 
ably be  greater  even  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  teacher-mother  had  reason  to  worry 
about  her  own  children  at  home  than 
in  the  case  of  the  average  unmarried 
woman. 

(b)  Any  direct  loss  to  the  teacher's 
pupils  due  either  to  the  bearing  or  to  the 
rearing  of  her  children  would  be  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  indirect  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession  that  would  result  from  free- 
ing it  from  the  indignity  and  inefficiency 
of  casual  labor.  The  Board  of  Education 
in  its  ruling  in  the  Edgell  case  intimates 
to  the  woman  who  wishes  to  teach  that 
when  she  marries  she  had  better  resign 
(for  she  cannot  hope  for  promotion) 
and  that  when  she  has  children  she  must 
resign.  At  the  same  time  the  members  of 
the  board  feel  that  marriage  and  mother- 
hood are  normal  and  desirable  for  wo- 
men. Taking  their  ruling  and  their  feel- 
ing together,  the  logical  result  is  an  ac- 
ceptance of  women  teachers  with  the  un- 


derstanding that  they  are  to  be  only 
temporary  or  "casual"  workers.  Instead 
of  encouraging  celibacy  and  enforcing 
sterility  for  those  who  are  to  remain  per- 
manently in  the  profession,  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  encourage  marriage 
and  motherhood  and  so  make  it  possible 
for  girls  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing as  a  permanent  life-work  without 
feeling  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
have  to  forego  their  own  natural  func- 
tions. This  whole  matter  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  charge  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation wrongly  and  unjustly  imposes 
upon  women  teachers  the  following  di- 
lemma— either  they  are  to  adopt  teaching 
merely  as  a  temporary  stopgap,  or  else 
they  are  to  forego  what  is  admitted  to 
be  their  own  normal  and  desirable  devel- 
opment. Either  the  teaching  must  be  in- 
jured by  being  made  casual  labor  or  the 
teachers  must  be  injured  by  remaining 
celibate  and  childless. 

In  short,  the  action  of  the  board  in  re- 
spect to  Mrs.  Edgell  is  not  justified  either 
(1)  by  the  interests  of  the  teacher;  (2) 
by  the  interests  of  posterity  and  society 
at  large;  (3)  by  the  interests  of  the 
children  of  the  teachers;  or  (4)  by  the 
interests  of  the  schools  and  school  chil- 
dren. W.  P.  Montague. 


The  Deeper  Joy 

By  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

I  know  the  springs  of  happiness  are  deep, 
Beyond  the  graves  wherein  our  treasures  lie, 
Beyond  the  memory  of  things  that  die, 

And  the  far  dread  in  eyes  that  dream  and  weep; 

Else  would  the  tree  of  life  no  longer  keep 
Leafage  and  flower  and  winged  tenantry, 
But  moldering  stand  the  empty  ages  by, 

Where  none  be  found  who  either  wake  or  sleep: 

Then  come  disease,  disaster,  and  despair, 

Shame  and  distempered  thought,  man's   utmost  wo, 

So  shall  we  know  the  worst  that  earth  can  give; 

So  shall  we  know — O,  knowledge  strange  and  rare! — 
From  what  unmeasured  depth  those  fountains  flow 

Of  joy,  by  which  the  sorrowing  centuries  live. 

New   York  University. 


The  Political  Strike  in  Belgium 


By  J;  Salwyn  Schapiro,  Ph.D. 


[The  progress  of  the  general  strike  in  Belgium,  which  reached  a  successful  conclusion  when 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  on  April  22  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  consider  electoral 
reform,  was  noted  in  The  Week  of  April  17,  April  24,  and  May  1.  Dr.  Schapiro  is  an  instructor 
in    history    in    the    College    of    the    City    of    JSJew   York. — Editor.] 


The  great  general  strike  in  Belgium 
was  a  cessation,  not  merely  of  work  on 
the  part  of  laborers,  but  of  business  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalists  as  well;  for 
both  are  united  in  the  common  desire  of 
compelling  the  Catholic  government  to 
establish  equal  suffrage. 

Belgium  has  always  loomed  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  For  many  years  it 
was  the  battleground  of  the  contending 
nations  of  Europe,  partly  because  of  its 
strategic     geographical     position,      but 
mainly   because  of  its.  economic  impor- 
tance. Splendid  coal  mines  and  oil  fields 
have  made  Belgium  the  Pennsylvania  of 
Europe,   and   she   ranks   after   England, 
Germany,   America   and   France   in   the 
magnitude  of  her  industries.  The  south- 
ern  part   of   the   country   is    really   one 
gigantic    group    of    factories.     On    the 
other  hand,  agriculture  is  the  main  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  in  the  north, 
who  are  of  Low  Dutch  stock,  speaking  a 
tongue  called  Flemish,  closely  related  to 
the  language  of  the  Hollanders.  They  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  their  French-speaking 
neighbors  of  the  south,  who  are  mainly 
of  the  Celtic  race  and  known  as  Walloons. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  the  govern- 
ment  of   the   country  has   been   in   the 
hands   of   the   Catholic   or   conservative 
party,  which  is  supported  almost  entirely 
by  the  Flemish  portion  of  the  population. 
In   spite  of  the  fact  that  it  represents 
agriculture,   the  policy   of  the   Catholic 
party  has  been,  in  the  main,  conciliatory 
both  to  capital  and  to  labor.  It  has  safe- 
guarded the  former  by  far-sighted  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  has  looked  after  the  well-being 
of  the  latter  by  enacting  a  splendid  sys- 
tem   of    social   legislation ;    so   that   the 
former  battlefield  has  become  the  pres- 
ent social  laboratory  of  Europe.  Never- 
theless, the  middle  and  working  classes 
are  strongly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  gov- 
ernment; partly  because  of  their  general 
hatred    of    clericalism,    but    largely   be- 
cause   it    has    inaugurated    and    cham- 
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pioned  the   obnoxious   system  of  plural 
voting. 

Belgium  has  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  having  an  electoral  system  which  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  and  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  world.  As  a  result  of 
a  great  general  strike  in  1893,  organized 
by  the  Socialists,  the  government  was 
compelled  to  grant  universal  suffrage. 
Later,  a  comprehensive  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  was  also  intro- 
duced that  has  rectified  many  of  the  evils 
of  "majority  rule."  But  as  a  counter- 
poise to  these  democratic  measures,  the 
Catholic  party  enacted  the  present  law 
establishing  plural  suffrage.  Every  citi- 
zen casts  one  vote;  if,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  he  is  a  married  man  with 
children  and  pays  a  direct  tax  of  at  least 
five  francs  a  year  on  his  dwelling,  he  is 
given  a  second  vote;  a  third  one  is 
granted  to  those  who,  besides  fulfilling 
the  above  conditions,  also  possess  real 
property  valued  at  2000  francs  or  who 
receive  an  annual  income  of  at  least  100 
francs  from  investments.  The  additional 
vote  granted  to  married  men  constittues 
a  sort  of  woman  suffrage  vicariously  ex- 
ercised. Education  is  also  privileged;  to 
every  Belgian  citizen  holding  a  diploma 
from  a  higher  institution  of  learning  or 
from  a  professional  school,  two  addi- 
tional votes  are  granted.  No  one,  how- 
ever, has  more  than  three  votes. 

Most  of  the  plural  voters  are  peasants, 
capitalists,  officials,  priests  and  profes- 
sional men;  the  mass  of  working  men, 
because  they  live  in  tenements  and  so  do 
not  pay  any  direct  taxes  on  their  dwell- 
ings, have  only  one  vote.  In  the  election 
of  last  year,  998,483,  or  58  per  cent  of 
the  electorate,  cast  one;  404,786,  or  24 
per  cent,  two,  and  318,486,  or  18  per 
cent,  three  ballots.  In  other  words,  a 
small  minority  of  the  voters  are  entitled 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  votes.  This,  in 
effect,  establishes  a  political  caste  sys- 
tem which  ensures  the  supremacy  of  the 
learned   and  the  propertied.   The  rural 
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GOING  TO  TAKE  THE  TRAIN  FOR  HOLLAND 


Strikers'  children  were  sent  out  of  the  country  to  Socialist  families  (o  lighten  the  burden  of  the  500,000  wage- 
less  workmen  in  the  Belgian  political  strike.  This  provision  for  the  families  of  strikers  is  a  familiar  device  in 
France  and  Belgium.  In  this  country  the  policy  has  attracted  much  public  attention  owing  to  its  use  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  In  the  textile  strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  last  summer,  the  police  attempted  to  prevent  the 
workers  from  sending  their  children  away.  This  high-handed  action  aroused  intense  resentment  and  was  promptly 
overruled  by  the  courts.  Two  van-loads  of  children  sent  to  New  York  City  last  week  by  the  striking  silk  workers  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  were  enthusiastically  cheered  in  the  annual  May  Day  parade  on  Fifth  avenue. 
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districts,  the  stronghold  of  the  Catholic 
party,  are  especially  favored,  as  the 
peasants  generally  own  their  farms. 

On  August  15,  1911,  an  enormous 
demonstration  of  200,000  people  took 
place  at  Saint-Gilles  Park,  in  Brussels, 
in  favor  of  equal  suffrage;  a  solemn  oath 
was  taken  by  this  vast  assemblage  to 
fight  against  the  vote  plural,  vote  rural, 
vote  clerical,  which  has  become  the  cam- 
paign cry  of  the  Liberals  and  Socialists. 

Another  great  issue  in  Belgium  is  the 
school  question.  The  Catholic  party  is 
committed  to  a  revision  of  the  present 
education  law  in  favor  of  the  schools 
maintained  by  the  Church.  Last  year  the 
former  Prime  Minister,  M.  Schollaert, 
introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  bon  sco- 
laire,  that  proposed  to  give  to  the  Catho- 
lic schools,  which  already  receive  public 
support  in  some  of  the  communes,  an  ad- 
ditional grant  of  money  from  the  central 
government.  The  bill  aroused  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  it  was  with- 
drawn; M.  Schollaert  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter,- M.  de  Broqueville.  During  the  recent 
election  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  form- 
ed a  fusion,  known  as  the  "cartel,"  which 
demanded  not  only  equal  suffrage  for 
men,  but  completely  secular  education, 
controlled  by  the  central  government. 
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In  spite  of  a  vigorous  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  "cartel,"  the  Catholic  party 
won  by  the  rather  small  popular  majority 
of  98,024  votes,  which,  their  opponents 
declared,  was  entirely  due  to  plural  vot- 
ing. Immediately  after  the  election  the 
Socialists  began  making  preparations  for 
a  general  strike  against  the  government 
as  the  only  means  left  to  compel  a  reform 
in  the  constitution.  In  this  they  were  aid- 
ed, strangely  enough,  by  their  natural 
enemies,  the  capitalists  and  the  employ- 
ing classes  generally,  for  the  reason  that 
the  system  insures  control  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  agricultural  as  against  the 
industrial  interests.  To  some  extent,  the 
fight  is  one  between  town  and  country. 
Moreover,  the  middle  classes  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  what  they  call  the  "cleri- 
calization  of  the  state"  and  desire  an  ab- 
solute divorce  of  religion  from  politics. 
The  preparations  of  the  Socialists  for 
the  general  strike  have  been  made  with 
a  precision  almost  military;  provisions 
have  been  stored,  money  collected  and 
the  men  carefully  organized  and  drilled. 
Violence  was  to  be  avoided  under  all 
circumstances,  in  order  not  to  give  the 
government  an  excuse  to  put  down  the 
strike  by  force,  as  was  the  case  in  France 
several  years  ago;  it  was  to  be  a  strike 
"not  of  raised  fists,  but  of  folded  arms." 


THE  POLITICAL  STRIKE  IN  BELGIUM 
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The  Socialists  have  also  shown  them- 
selves masters  of  the  "psychology  of  the 
crowd"  by  not  ordering  out  all  the  men 
on  the  same  day.  First  the  miners  quit 
work;  then  the  metal  workers;  then  the 
glass  blowers;  then  the  dockers,  etc., 
until  in  a  week  500,000  laborers  were 
idle.  This  method  was  purposely  adopted 
in  order  to  give  a  momentum  to  the 
movement,  and  so  encourage  the  hesitat- 
ing to  join  and  prevent  the  discouraged 
from  deserting. 

The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  party 
seems  to  be  one  of  stolid  opposition;  yet 
its  motto  has  always  been  Gouvemer, 
c'est  concilier,  and  more  than  once  it 
has  yielded  when  faced  by  a  determined 
uprising  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  forced 
to  yield  again. 

The  translation  of  the  strike  from  the 
industrial  to  the  political  field  became 
irresistible  the  moment  it  was  evident 
that  the  state  was  really  at  the  mercy  of 
economic  forces.  Today,  so  closely  re- 
lated is  the  modern  state  to  the  indus- 


trial system  that  the  government  itself 
ceases  to  function  the  moment  industrial 
paralysis  sets  in.  This  truth  has  slowly 
dawned  on  the  laboring  man,  who  now 
sees  an  opportunity  of  bettering  his  eco- 
nomic condition  thru  the  ballot  and  his 
political  status  thru  the  strike.  Even  in 
agricultural  Russia,  where  government 
is  still  a  police  department  writ  large, 
the  small  industrial  element  was  yet  able 
to  wring  a  constitution  from  the  autoc- 
racy thru  the  general  strike  of  1905. 

In  the  half-mad  brain  of  the  humanity- 
intoxicated  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was 
born  the  mystic  conception  of  society  as 
a  complete  living  organism.  The  drift  of 
modern  life,  with  its  interlacing  of  so- 
cial, political  and  economic  forces,  is  giv- 
ing a  meaning  to  that  abstract  term  "so- 
ciety" never  before  realized.  Rousseau's 
notion  has  now  become  a  vivid  reality  in 
Belgium,  where  great  masses  of  human 
beings  suddenly  ceased  working  and 
"folded  their  arms." 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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THE  LATEST  IN  "LAST  WORDS' 


Drawn  by  C.  R.  Weed. 

"Well! — MY  husband  will  have  to  pay  an  income  tax!" 


Nine  Peace  Books 

That  the  peace  movement  is  no  longer 
a  little  "cult  of  cranks,"  but  is  at  last 
entering  the  realm  of  practical  states- 
manship, is  proved  by  many  facts,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  sudden  efflo- 
rescence in  many  tongues  and  in  all  civil- 
ized nations  of  a  great  peace  literature. 

The  United  States,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, is  especially,  rich  in  this  literature. 
Not  only  do  many  of  our  great  daily 
papers  editorially  champion  the  peace 
cause,  but  every  month  one  or  more 
magazines  are  sure  to  have  a  leading 
article  on  the  subject,  while  our  publish- 
ers are  constantly  printing  volumes  in 
support  of  the  movement.  In  the  office 
library  of  The  Independent,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  over  100  peace  volumes 
issued  by  American  houses  and  all  pub- 
lished within  the  past  few  years,  while 
our  peace  pamphlets  and  envelopes  of 
clippings  run  into  the  thousands. 

Of  the  ten  latest  volumes  that  have 
come  to  our  desk  for  review,  all  are 
meritorious,  tho  none  are  epochal.  Pro- 
fessor Hull's  The  New  Peace  Movement1 
;md  Mrs.  Mead's  Swords  and  Plough- 
shares2 are  general  arguments  for  peace. 
Altho  Professor  Hull  has  collected  to- 
together  for  the  most  part  separate  ad- 
dresses given  before  various  bodies  thru- 
out  the  country,  the  book  constitutes  a 
unified  and  pretty  complete  picture  of 
the  very  latest  developments  of  the 
movement.  We  especially  commend  the 
analogies  he  has  worked  out  so  lucidly 
and  fascinatingly  between  the  history  of 
private  war  and  that  of  international 
war.  Professor  Hull's  historical  knowl- 
edge has  stood  him  in  good  stead  here, 
and  no  writer  or  speaker  on  interna- 
tional peace  can  afford  to   neglect  the 

1The  New  Peace  Movement.  By  William  I.  Hull, 
Ph.D.   Boston:   The  World  Peace  Foundation.   $1. 

'Swords  and  Ploughshares.  By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Baroness  von  Suttner.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 


ammunition  he  has  provided.  The  New 
Peace  Movement  is  written  with  fresh- 
ness, vigor  and  scholarship  and  we  com- 
mend it  unreservedly. 

Mrs.  Mead's  Swords  and  Ploughshares, 
if  somewhat  less  penetrating,  is  a 
more  comprehensive  and  popular  volume 
than  Professor  Hull's.  With  a  remark- 
able wealth  of  illustration  it  outlines  the 
whole  peace  problem,  while  the  argu- 
ments for  peace  are  presented  with  much 
skill  and  cogency.  No  woman  in  America 
has  done  so  much  for  this  cause  as  Mrs. 
Mead,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of 
her  husband,  no  one  knows  the  details  of 
the  movement  so  thoroly.  The  book  is  to 
be  cordially  recommended,  especially  as  a 
magazine  for  essayists  and  debaters  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

President  Jordan  is  probably  the  most 
vigorous  peace  publicist  in  the  United 
States  today.  His  Blood  of  the  Nation 
and  Human  Harvest  are  classics  and 
have  proved  a  veritable  bulwark  to  the 
party  in  its  war  on  war.  His  two  latest 
volumes  are  equally  illuminating,  but 
they  will  not  excite  as  much  comment  as 
did  the  two  volumes  above  mentioned  on 
the  eugenics  of  war.  The  Unseen  Em- 
pire3 is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  "civil- 
ized nations  are,  one  and  all,  in  their  de- 
gree under  the  dominion  of  a  power 
stronger  than  kings  or  parliaments, 
more  lasting  than  armies  or  navies,  that 
is,  the  unseen  empire  of  finance."  Presi- 
dent Jordan  admits  that  he  has  been 
able  to  get  no  first  hand  information 
from  the  rulers  of  the  Unseen  Empire, 
and  therefore  his  argument  has  to  de- 
pend largely  on  inference  and  circum- 
stantial evidence.  As  such  it  is  plausible 
and  frequently  convincing,  but  mani- 
festly until  some  Rothschild  voluntarily 
confesses  or  some  government  makes  an 

3The  Unseen  Empire.  A  Study  of  the  Plight  of  Na- 
tions that  Do  Not  Pay  Their  Debts.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.  Boston :  American  Unitarian  Association. 
$1.25. 
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official  investigation,  probabilities  are 
not  certainties.  But  every  one  should 
read  Dr.  Jordan's  book.  It  is  able,  stimu- 
lating and  breaks  new  ground.  His  col- 
lection of  timely  little  essays,  under  the 
title  of  What  Shall  We  Say?4  are  casual 
comments  on  current  events.  We  espe- 
cially commend  his  trenchant  attack  on 
the  big  navy  craze  and  his  exposition  of 
the  reasons  why  there  can  be  no  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Andrew  D.  White,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  president  of  the  American  delega- 
tion at  the  First  Hague  Conference,  and 
Joseph  H.  Choate  held  the  same  office  at 
the  Second.  Both  deserve  undying  honor 
for  the  work  they  did  there  for  peace. 
The  World  Peace  Foundation  has  re- 
printed in  a  volume  of  123  pages  that 
portion  of  Dr.  White's  Autobiography 
which  deals  with  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference.5 We  have  always  held  that  Dr. 
White's  Autobigraphy  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ever  produced  in  this  country, 
and  not  the  least  important  part  of  it 
was  that  which  recounted  his  experi- 
ences at  The  Hague.  In  this  book  we 
learn  of  the  important  role  the  United 
States  played  at  the  First  Conference, 
especially  the  work  of  Frederick  W. 
Holls.  Tho  it  cannot  be  found  in  the 
book,  we  may  add  that  Dr.  White  and  Mr. 
Holls  were  the  whole  American  delega- 
tion to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  to 
Mr.  White  perhaps  more  than  any  one 
else  belongs  the  credit  of  inducing  Ger- 
many to  withdraw  her  opposition  to  the 
Hague  Court  and  thus  "save  the  day"  at 
the  Hague  Conference. 

Mr.  Choate's  small  volume0  is  a  reprint 
of  his  Stafford  Little  Lectures,  delivered 
last  year  at  Princeton  University.  They 
present  an  admirable  survey  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  conferences,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  the  legion  of  Mr.  Choate's 
admirers,  who  know  the  great  and  effec- 
tive part  he  took  in  the  various  Amer- 
ican propositions  that  came  before  the 
Second  Conference.  While,  of  course,  this 
is  not  a  complete  exposition  of  the  con- 
ferences, like  Scott's  and  Hull's  volumes, 

lWhat  Shall  We  Say?  Being  Comments  on  Current 
Matters  of  War  and  Waste.  By  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Boston :   World   Peace  Foundation.    Paper,   35   cents. 

5The  First  Hague  Conference.  By  Andrew  D.  White. 
Reprinted  from  Dr.  White's  Autobiography.  Boston : 
The  World   Peace  Foundation.   55  cents. 

*The  Two  Hague  Conferences.  By  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press. 
•1. 


Mr.  Choate  nevertheless  throws  several 
new  sidelights  on  the  conference  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  these 
ever  memorable  gatherings. 

In  The  Peace  Movement  in  America,7 
Mr.  Julius  Moritzen,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
given  us  a  thick,  well  illustrated  volume 
of  419  pages.  The  book  is  built  up 
around  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant's tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1911,  and  as  the  Baron  went  from  place 
to  place  Mr.  Moritzen  takes  the  occasion 
to  digress  a  page  or  two  and  discourse 
on  the  American  peace  movement.  Thus 
when  the  Baron  is  in  the  South,  Mr. 
Moritzen  writes  of  the  peace  movement 
in  the  South.  When  the  Baron  gets  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Mr.  Moritzen  dispels 
the  yellow  peril  myth;  when  he  gets  to 
St.  Louis,  of  course  we  learn  about  Rich- 
ard Bartholdt,  and  when  he  goes  to 
Baltimore,  Boston  and  Mohonk,  we  learn  , 
all  about  the  Third  American  Peace  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Mead  and  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  and  the  late 
Albert  K.  Smiley.  One  wonders  as  he 
reads  this  book  how  Mr.  Moritzen  could 
ever  have  collected  all  his  mass  of  mate- 
rial, so  complete  and  so  up  to  date  it  is. 
The  only  criticism  we  make  is  that  the 
volume  might  have  been  condensed,  and 
that  the  author  tends  to  praise  without 
much  discrimination  all  that  has  been, 
done  in  America  in  the  name  of  peace. 

The  Bibliography  of  International 
Law  and  Continental  Law8  and  Cease  to 
War9  need  very  little  comment  here.  The 
former  is  an  excellent  volume  of  refer- 
ence, the  latter  is  a  book  of  mediocre 
miscellaneous  verse,  the  first  poem, 
Cease  to  War,  being  thirty-three  pages 
long.  Hamilton  Holt. 

Quiller-Couch's  New  Anthology 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  recently  defined  the 
Victorian  Age  in  poetry  as  that  which  left 
Francis  Thompson  without  its  boundaries — 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  in  his  new  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian 
Verse  (Henry  Frowde),  is  more  generous 
in  the  temporal  extension  which  he  accords 

7 The  Peace  Movement  in  America.  By  Julius  Morit- 
zen. With  an  introduction  by  James  S.  Tryon.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.    $3. 

8The  Bibliography  of  International  Law  and  Con- 
tinental Law.  By  Edwin  M.  Borchard.  Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office.  15  cents. 

9Cease  to  War.  By  J.  C.  Hayden.  Boston :  Pachard 
G.  Badger.  $1.25. 
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to  the  term.  He  includes  not  only  Thomp- 
son, but  many  poets  much  later  than 
Thompson  straight  down  to  the  present  day. 
Even  so,  the  main  impression  one  gets  in 
reading  the  new  anthology  is  the  unity  and 
homogeneity  of  the  period  it  represents. 
The  principal  preoccupation  of  most  of  its 
poets  has  been  ideal  beauty.  Where  they  have 
broken  thru  the  charmed  circle  of  their 
imagining  to  deal  directly  with  the  social, 
religious  and  intellectual  problems  of  their 
day,  they  have  on  the  whole  been  less  suc- 
cessful than  when  they  have  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  apparent  reality.  Of 
course,  the  notion  of  beauty  itself  has  varied. 
Some  have  found  it  in  classic  art,  some  in 
exotic  wildness  and  strangeness,  others  in 
passionate  expression.  Perhaps  what  we 
most  nearly  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
Victorian  Age  in  this  connection  is  the  kind 
of  beauty  that  inheres  in  the  common  things 
that  lie  close  to  one,  in  the  pleasant  round 
of  daily  life,  in  the.  tranquillity  of  the  fam- 
ily affections. 

Theoretically  this  ideal  is  the  highest  of 
all,  but  it  requires  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion a  certain  degree  of  beauty,  or,  at  least, 
of  naturalness,  in  the  life  itself  from  which 
the  inspiration  is  derived,  and  this  on  the 
whole  was  only  too  conspicuously  lacking 
in  the  social  aspects  of  the  age.  It  was  the 
defect  of  Tennyson  that  he  mistook  stuffy 
modern  domestic  sentiment  for  a  state  of 
nature.  When  he  tried  to  idealize  it,  he 
inevitably  produced  "Enoch  Arden."  Hence 
the  revolt  of  Rossetti,  Swinburne  and  Mor- 
ris, which  was,  however,  rather  a  reaction 
than  a  revolt,  since  it  brought  them  straight 
back  to  the  romantic  beginnings  of  the  cen- 
tury. Tennyson  himself  was  the  first  pre- 
Raphaelite.  The  whole  century  was  full  of 
these  circular  movements  in  which  we  are 
still  involved,  and  of  which  we  need  men- 
tion only  the  most  recent,  namely,  that 
which  has  carried  the  modern  school  of 
Irish  poets  back  to  Mangan.  But  we  have 
yet  to  welcome  another  poet  like  Words- 
worth or  Shelley,  who  will  try  to  renew 
poetry  by  acting  directly  upon  life  itself 
thru  his  expression. 

Sir  Arthur's  new  anthology  challenges 
comparison  more  or  less  directly  with  two 
other  works  occupying  approximately  the 
same  field,  or  parts  of  it:  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (Second  Series),  and  Alfred  H. 
Miles's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  To  the  former  it  is  inferior  in  that 
exquisite  and  magisterial  finality  of  taste 
which  makes  its  compiler  the  prince  of 
English  anthologists,  while  it  falls  below 
the  latter  in  representative  fullness.  But  it 
possesses  an  advantage  that  neither  of  the 
others  can  claim,  in  the  completeness  of  its 


retrospective  view.  Of  course,  there  are  the 
inevitable  omissions.  A.  E.  Housman  is  left 
out  and  his  brother,  Laurence,  included; 
there  is  a  place  for  Locker-Lampson,  yet  no 
corner  for  Calverly — why?  But  the  least 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  collection  is  the 
half-hearted  attempt  to  represent  Ameri- 
can poets.  The  representation  should  have 
been  more  adequate,  or  it  should  not  have 
been  made  at  all.  Most  of  the  older  men 
are  there,  and  we  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
taste  of  the  anthologist  who  places  Bryant's 
"0  fairest  of  the  rural  maids,"  one  of  the 
few  real  love  lyrics  in  our  literature,  along 
with  "Thanatopsis,"  and  who  can  make  so 
fresh  and  original  a  selection  from  Whit- 
man. But  when  we  come  down  to  a  later 
date,  and  find  only  Bliss  Carman  (without 
Hovey),  George  Santayana  (without  Wood- 
berry),  Miss  Guiney  (without  Miss  Branch 
or  Miss  Peabody),  and  Ezra  Pound  (with- 
out Torrence  or  Moody),  we  can  only  feel 
that  Sir  Arthur  has  for  once  relaxed  his 
patient  and  painstaking  effort,  and  has  been 
content  to  take  what  easily  offered  itself  to 
his  hand,  without  caring  to  carry  on  his 
investigations  very  far  afield. 

The  Life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards 

Training  in  domestic  science  has  becojme 
so  common  in  our  schools  that  we  forget  it 
had  a  beginning  and  find  to  our  surprise 
that  the  beginning  is  not  far  in  the  past.  To 
Ellen  H.  Richards  the  movement  for  the 
scientific  education  of  housekeepers  owes 
much,  and  her  biography  by  Caroline  Hunt 
is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  because  it 
treats  of  a  vital  change  in  the  training  of 
girls  and  of  a  vigorous  and  attractive  per- 
sonality. Ellen  Swallow  entered  Vassar  in 
1868,  and  her  diary  of  the  years  of  pioneer- 
ing in  a  woman's  college  is  entertaining. 
The  young  women  were  not  allowed  out- 
side the  grounds  save  in  parties  of  three, 
"so  that  if  one  is  hurt,  one  can  stay  by  to 
see  that  she  does  not  elope,  and  one  can 
run  to  get  help.  Accidents  so  often  happen 
to  girls  walking  quietly  in  the  road  that 
this  is  of  great  consequence.  The  senior 
who  read  her  essay  last  night  suffered 
everything  almost.  She  cried  over  it  a  great 
deal,  and  when  she  went  up  on  the  plat- 
form she  was  as  white  as  marble.  Pro- 
fessor Farrar  does  not  think  it  right  to 
subject  the  girls  to  such  a  strain,  and  he 
will  not  go  in  to  hear  them." 

When  Ellen's  turn  came,  however,  she 
was  quite  composed,  and  in  L871  we  find 
her  entering  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  as  a  special  student  in 
chemistry,  the  first  woman  to  find  an 
entrance     there.     Her     friends     objected: 
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"There's  no  sense  in  going  further — it's 
the  edge  of  cultivation";  but  she  perse- 
vered and  opened  the  way  for  other  women 
chemists,  working  at  the  Institute  and  sup- 
porting herself  by  tutoring.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  dwell  upon  this  useful,  busy  life, 
so  rich  in  its  interests  and  of  such  value 
to  society  as  that  of  an  expert  in  sanitary 
science.  Mrs.  Richards  was  equally  efficient 
in  her  home  and  in  her  laboratory,  a  direct 
and  forceful  writer,  a  stimulating  lecturer 
and  an  inspiring  teacher.  All  of  this  Miss 
Hunt's  Life  makes  vivid  and  believable. 
(The  Life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.  By  Caro- 
line L.  Hunt.  Boston:  Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows. $1.50.) 

Panama  as  Seen  from  England 

As  a  change  from  the  constant  stream  of 
American  books  on  Panama,  here  is  one 
from  the  English  side,  Panama  and  What 
It  Means  (Cassell,  $1.75),  by  John  Foster 
Fraser,  a  professional  globe-trotter,  who 
writes  in  an  easy  flowing  style  and  has  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque.  Tho  he  is  not  free 
from  the  usual  British  attitude  of  contempt 
and  amusement  at  anything  American,  yet 
he  is  fair  in  his  criticism  and  ready  with  his 
praise.  The  most  novel  points  of  the  book 
in  comparison  with  its  numerous  rivals  are 
the  chapters  on  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  canal  projects,  which  naturally  read 
very  differently  from  those  in  American 
books,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  canal  on 
British  trade  and  the  West  Indies'.  The 
book  is  better  read  a  chapter  at  a  time,  for 
it  is  full  of  repetitions.  Why  does  Mr. 
Fraser  always  write  "Cristobel"  for  "Cris- 
tobal" and  use  "like"  for  "as"?  The  illus- 
trations are  the  usual  photographs,  but  un- 
usually well  printed. 

The  Crime  of  1812 

The  wreck  and  destruction  of  Napoleon's 
grand  army  on  its  invasion  of  Russia  is  im- 
pressively told  in  Eugene  Labaume's  The 
Crime  of  1812  and  its  Retribution  (Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  &  Co.,  $2.75).  Labaume  was 
an  officer  in  the  French  army  and  passed 
thru  all  the  horrors  of  that  campaign.  Pos- 
sibly his  political  views  colored  his  descrip- 
tions somewhat.  He  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  Bourbon  in  sympathy;  and  his  an- 
tipathy to  Napoleon  is  reflected  by  the 
translator  and  the  writer  of  the  introduc- 
tion, the  latter  offering  extravagant  praise 
to  Russia  as  a  factor  in  human  progress. 
Yet  one  may  join  in  the  condemnation  of 
Napoleon's  ambition,  selfishness  and  treach- 
ery, which  prompted  the  war,  without  lean- 


ing to  either  the  Bourbon  or  Russian  side 
Whatever  the  reader's  own  views,  he  can- 
not read  this  forceful  recital  and  doubt  its 
essential  truthfulness.  An  army  of  nearly 
500,000  soldiers,  with  thousands  of  camp 
followers,  marched  toward  Moscow  and  left 
a  path  of  desolation.  Retreating  by  another 
route,  and  leaving  another  desolated  track, 
it  rapidly  melted  away.  Intense  cold,  pro- 
longed hunger,  and  the  ceaseless  onslaughts 
of  pursuing  Russians  thinned  the  ranks, 
while  the  frightful  sufferings  of  the  troops 
transformed  them  into  beasts  that  plun- 
dered and  slew  one  another.  Only  a  few 
wretched  survivors  succeeded  in  crossing 
over  into  Prussia.  We  do  not  know  any- 
where else  so  vivid  and  detailed  a  picture 
of  the  horrors  of  this  campaign.  The  trans- 
lation is  by  T.  Dundas  Pillans,  and  the  in- 
troduction by  the  late  W.  T.  Stead. 

Dr.  A.  Rose,  in  his  Napoleon's  Campaign 
in  Russia  (published  by  the  author,  173 
Lexington  avenue,  New  York),  gives  what 
he  calls  a  medico-historical  account  of  the 
invasion  and  retreat.  From  the  defective 
medical  data  available  he  has  gleaned  con- 
siderable information.  He  shows  that  there 
was  a  deplorable  absence  of  system  as  well 
as  a  lack  of  ordinary  medical  supplies  in 
the  Grande  Armee.  Small  wonder  that  its 
ranks  were  ravaged  by  typhus,  dysentery 
and  ophthalmia.  The  book  indicates  re- 
search, but  is  badly  planned  and  construct- 
ed, and  its  offenses  against  the  rules  of 
sequence,  syntax  and  punctuation  are  many 
and  striking. 

A  Genuine  Critic 

One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  neat 
and  compact  New  Universal  Library  (Dut- 
ton,  50  cents)  is  a  volume  of  Essays  on 
English  Poets  and  Poetry  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  by  Francis  Jeffrey.  This 
Jeffrey,  too,  was  frequently  a  hanging 
judge,  but  one  forgives  him  all  that  and 
more  in  returning  to  his.  criticism  from  the 
spineless  writing  that  passes  for  criticism 
today.  Nor  have  we  any  quarrel  with  the 
long-winded  reviewer  because  his  point  of 
view  is  less  favorable  than  our  own  today 
to  Wordsworth  and  the  Romantics.  Jeffrey, 
for  all  his  want  of  delicate  perceptions,  is 
always  honest,  and  he  makes  a  fine  half- 
way house  for  the  traveler  along  the  post- 
road  of  our  criticism,  from  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Professor  Babbitt.  He  lies  between  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
says;  pretty  thoroly  emancipated  from  Au- 
gustan taste,  but  by  no  means  acclimated  in 
his  own  generation. 

It  is  true  that  Jeffrey  was  fQrtunate  in 
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his  contemporary  subjects — poets  named 
Burns,  Byron,  Keats  and  Wordsworth;  a 
poet  who  was  the  author,  also,  of  the  Wav- 
erley  Novels.  But  his  best  pages  are  not 
given,  exclusively,  to  geniuses  of  the  first 
water;  and  in  discussing  Campbell  and 
Rogers  and  Felicia  Hemans  he  was  cer- 
tainly no  better  off  than  the  modern  critic 
who  can  find  among  the  writers  of  the  age 
men  like  Yeats  and  Noyes  and  Watson,  and 
women  like  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
Some  of  Jeffrey's  pages  are  devoted  to 
Shakespeare  and  his  critics — and  Shake- 
speare lives  today,  and  still  has  interpreters 
who  invite  critical  discussion  on  their  own 
account.  Possibly  Jeffrey  is  most  character- 
istic in  his  account  of  Crabbe,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  hundred  pages.  We  of  today  have 
John  Masefield  and  W.  W.  Gibson:  who  are 
certainly  fully  as  tempting  subjects  as  the 
Rev.  George  Crabbe,  author  of  The  Village 
and  The  Borough  and  The  Newspaper. 

A  little  unfortunate  is  the  omission  from 
the  collection  of  the  1802  review  of 
Southey's  Thalaba,  which  served  as  the 
vehicle  of  Jeffrey's  first  counterblast  to  the 
Lake  Poets,  and  was  really  a  com- 
ment in  retrospect  on  the  startling  Lyrical 
Ballads  of  1798.  His  brusque  declaration 
there  that  poetry  exists  under  "standards 
fixt  long  ago  by  certain  inspired  writers 
whose  authority  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to 
call  in  question"  does  much  to  explain  the 
tenor  of  his  criticism.  The  well  known  This 
will  never  do  is  reprinted,  naturally;  the 
less  familiar  notice  of  the  White  Doe  is  a 
particularly  happy  inclusion,  for  it  illus- 
trates to  perfection  the  flippant  paraphrase 
which  was  so  often  Jeffrey's  weapon. 

A    Study  of  the  Princeton  Battle 

The  Battle  of  Princeton,  by  Gen.  Alfred 
A.  Woodhull  (Princeton:  The  Falcon 
Press),  is  a  twenty-two  page  pamphlet  re- 
counting the  engagement  of  January  3, 
1777.  It  is  a  detailed  acount  of  the  various 
movements  of  the  battle,  and  is  based  upon 
a  careful  study  of  sources  as  well  as  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  field,  which  re- 
mains today  much  as  it  was  136  years  ago. 
The  statements  and  opinions  put  forth  re- 
garding the  still  unsettled  questions  are  ten- 
tative and  are  published  to  bring  out  criti- 
cism and  further  data.  A  fuller  work  is  con- 
templated for  the  near  future.  To  the 
author  the  Princeton  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  important  engagements  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  since  had  Washington  been 
defeated,  there  would  probably  have  fol- 
lowed a  complete  collapse  of  armed  resist- 
ance to  Great  Britain.  The  pamphlet  is 
dedicated  to  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  in  New  Jersey. 


Literary  Notes 

Rudyard  Kipling  loves  animals  because 
they  are  like  human  beings,  and  Jack  Lon- 
don loves  people  because  they  are  like  ani- 
mals, but  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  author  of 
The  Fleet  of  the  Furtive,  loves  animals  be- 
cause they  are  animals.  This  book  is  a  col- 
lection of  sixteen  short  stories  dealing  with 
animals  and  the  great  outdoor  (Macmillan, 
$1.35). 

Travel  in  unknown  or  uninhabitable 
regions  carries  with  it  the  spice  of  adven- 
ture and  the  excitement  of  chance.  The 
satisfaction  and  refreshing  change  which 
two  women  found  in  such  a  twenty-days' 
trip  from  Cairo  to  Fayoum  and  back,  as 
well  as  the  scenery  and  experiences  along 
the  route,  are  described  in  a  simple  and 
pleasing  fashion  by  Frances  Gordon  Alex- 
ander in  her  Wayfarers  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  published  by  Putnam. 

The  Baird  Lectures,  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Paterson,  are  well  worth  careful  reading 
by  those  interested  in  the  present  trend  of 
theological  thought.  The  Rule  of  Faith 
(Doran,  $1.50)  includes  an  able  and  timely 
discussion  as  to  the  most  adequate  reposi- 
tory of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  a  his- 
torical definition  of  the  substance  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  itself.  There  is  a  remarkable 
chapter  giving  a  most  just  and  apprecia- 
tive estimate  of  "The  Genius  of  Roman 
Catholicism." 

The  announced  intention  of  the  editors 
of  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series  is  to  pub- 
lish such  translations  from  Oriental  phil- 
osophy as  will  give  the  West  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  ideals  of  the  East.  To  this  end 
they  give  us  Yang  Chu's  Garden  of  Pleas- 
ure (Dutton,  40  cents),  presenting  a  smil- 
ing philosopher  whose  sole  remaining  frag- 
ment, produced  300  B.  C,  makes  Max  Stir- 
ner  sound  old-fashioned.  His  idea  of  a  per- 
fect world  is  one  in  which  no  one  would 
part  with  one  of  his  own  hairs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  or  take  the  universe  as  a  gift, 
and  he  explains  himself  with  a  demure  and 
disconcerting  sweetness. 

Three  Comedies,  "The  Newly-married 
Couple,"  "Leonarda"  and  "A  Gauntlet,"  by 
Bjornsterne  Bjornson,  appear  in  one  vol- 
ume in  Everyman's  Library  (Dutton,  35 
cents.  The  arrangement  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  his  technique  from  the  conventional 
comedy  of  the  first  to  the  free  naturalism 
of  the  play  that  threw  a  gauntlet  into  the 
face  of  society  in  the  eighties,  and  it  is  said 
broke  off  hundreds  of  contemplated  mar- 
riages in  Norway.  But  with  all  their  buoy- 
ant vitality  it  is  curious  to  see  how  these 
plays  already  show  their  age,  even  in  com- 
parison with  Ibsen. 
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THE   COLENSO   POETS 

The  Colenso  poetry,  thus  far  elicited, 
would  form  a  small  volume.  We  give  some 
extracts  in  advance  of  any  such  collected 
publication : 

A  bishop  there  was,  of  Natal, 
Who  took  a  Zulu  for  his  pal; — 
Said  the  savage,  "Look  here, 
Ain't  the  Pentateuch  queer?" 
Which  converted  my  lord  of  Natal. 

My  Dear  Colenso: 

With  regret 
We  hierarchs,  in  conclave  met, 
Beg  you,  you  most  disturbing  writer, 
To  take  off  your  colonial  miter, 
This  course  we  press  upon  you  strongly. 
Believe  me. 

Yours  most  truly,  Longley. 

Lambeth. 

My  Dear  Archbishop: 

To  resign 
That  Zulu  diocese  of  mine, 
And  own  myself  a  heathen  dark, 
Because  I've  doubts  about  Noah's  ark; 
And  feel  it  right  to  tell  all  men  so, 
Is  not  the  course,  for 

Yours,  Colenso. 

Kensington. 

You  ask  why  Colenso  doesn't  like  Moses. 
Well,  between  us,  the  reason,  as  I  suppose, 

is, 
(How   rarely  human  jealousy  slumbers!) 
They've  both  of  them  published  a  book  of 

Numbers. 

Pebbles 

"Everybody's  doing  it"  and  some  are 
overdoing  it. — Life. 

"When   was    Constantinople's   fall?" 
"I  bite." 

"Right  after  the  summer,  you  boob."— 
Gargoyle. 

He — "What  became  of  the  cat's  off- 
spring?" 

She — "This  was  an  off  spring.  There 
weren't  any." — Columbia  Jester. 

"My  young  man's  a  real  gent,"  said 
Sadie,  the  saleslady,  shifting  her  cud  of 
chewing  gum;  "he  never  blows  his  soup  like 
a  common  person;  he  always  fans  it  with 
his  hat." — Punch  Bowl. 

Professor — Did  you  never  become  in- 
tensely interested  in  something,  and  notice 
your  breath  come  quicker? 

Stude — Never  in  this  course,  Doctor. — 
Punch  Bowl. 


The  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
May  be  perhaps,  "It  might  have  been," 
The  sweetest  words  we  know,  by  heck, 
Are  only  these,  "Enclosed  find  check!" 

— Minne-Ha-Ha. 

THE  PLAYWRIGHT'S  PRAYER. 

"Footlight  and  fallen  star 

And  one  fierce  call  for  me: 

Oh,  may  there  be  no  throwing  of  the  eggs, 

When  I  peep  out  to  see!" 

— Punch  Bowl. 

Come  along  to  the  "movies."  Follow  the 
crowd.  We  sob  when  it  sobs,  and,  in  turn, 
laugh  aloud.  Our  hearts  freely  leap  to  the 
maid  on  the  curtain,  whose  job  is  to  weep 
when  her  feelin's  are  hurtin'.  We  pity  the 
chap  who  has  landed  in  prison — would  glad- 
ly exchange  all  our  pleasures  for  his'n.  But 
where  is  the  fellow  with  pity  to  feel  for  the 
soul  in  the  coop  who  is  turning  the  reel? — 
Judge. 

"Did  you  notice  that  woman  who  just 
passed?"  inquired  he. 

"The  one,"  responded  she,  "with  the  gray 
hat,  the  white  feather,  the  red  velvet  roses, 
the  mauve  jacket,  the  black  skirt,  the  mink 
furs,  and  the  lavender  spats?" 

"Yes." 

"Not  particularly." — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Cartoon  of  the  Week 
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THE   BENCHER:   "GOVERNMENT  AIN'T  DOIN' 

A   THING  TO  US,   IS   IT,   BO?" 

From    a   cartoon    by    Rollin    Kirby   in    the   New    York 
World. 


Do  You  Want  Elk  in  Your  State  ? 

The  long-promised  distribution  of  elk 
from  Jackson's  Hole  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  has  begun.  Thousands  of  the 
animals  are  now  being  rounded  up  by  cow- 
boys on  the  over-stocked  winter  range  in 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  are  being 
shipped  by  the  carload  to  States  that  have 
sent  in  requests  for  them. 

A  carload  of  eighty  elk,  rounded  up  on 
the  Yellowstone  Park  region  and  shipped 
from  Gardiner,  Mont.,  the  northern  gate- 
way to  the  Yellowstone,  arrived  in  Denver 
the  other  day  on  their  way  to  Arizona, 
where  they  will  be  turned  out  upon  a  new 
range.  They  will  be  protected  from  hunters 
under  state  laws  and  will  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  increase. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  herds  of  elk  have 
been  sent  in  this  way  to  Pennsylvania,  West 


Virginia,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California.  Many  other  states  have 
put  in  applications  for  elk,  and  will  be  pro- 
vided with  shipments  as  fast  as  the  animals 
can  be  rounded  up.  It  was  prophesied  that 
when  this  plan  was  adopted  the  elk  would 
not  stand  shipment,  but  the  percentage  of 
loss  has  been  small.  Only  one  of  the  Arizona 
consignment  died  en  route.  To  keep  them 
healthy  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  elk  a 
rest  every  day,  so  they  are  unloaded  from 
the  cars  and  put  into  convenient  corrals,  to 
proceed  on  their  journey  again  after  a  few 
hours. 

The  Government  was  forced  to  adopt  this 
plan  of  distribution  to  prevent  the  elk  in 
the  West  from  going  the  way  of  the  buffalo 
to  extinction.  Most  of  the  elk  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  had  ranged  north  until  they 
reached  the  Jackson's  Hole  region  south  of 
Yellowstone   Park.   Here   they   congregated 


THESE   ELK   CAME   TO   A   SETTLER'S   FARM    IN    WINTER 

The   Yellowstone    Park    country   is   overstocked    and    food    is    scanty    in    the    cold    months,    so    the    Government 

Biological  Survey  is  distributing;  herds  to  slates  which  ask  for  them. 
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HERD    OF  ELK   ON   A  WINTER  RANGE,    JACKSON'S   HOLE,   WYOMING 
Thousands  in  this  region  were  fed  by  the  Government  to  keep   them  from  starvation. 


in  vast  herds,  an  estimated  total  of  from 
25,000  to  100,000  head.  D.  C.  Nowlin,  former 
Game  Commissioner  of  Wyoming,  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  work  of  transporta- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Government  Bio- 
logical Survey,  estimates  that  the  smaller 
number  is  nearer  correct. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  a  -con- 
siderable sum  for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
the  Jackson's  Hole  elk,  which  were  starving 
in  the  deep  snows.  Government  employees, 
aided  by  ranchmen,  carried  hay  to  the  elk 
ranges,  where  in  the  early  spring  they 
found  hundreds  of  calves,  as  well  as  older 
elk,  dying  of  starvation.  The  lives  of  thou- 
sands were  saved  by  feeding;  at  the  Craw- 
ford Ranch  3000  were  fed  and  only  twenty 
grown  elk  died.  It  was  soon  demonstrated, 
however,  that  this  relief  was  only  tem- 
porary. It  is  estimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  fed  about  1000  tons  of  hay  per 
season  to  the  elk  since  the  work  of  preserva- 
tion started.  To  continue  this  indefinitely 
would  be  tremendously  expensive,  so  it  was 
decided  to  distribute  the  elk  among  the 
states  applying  for  herds  and  guaranteeing 
transportation  expenses  and  protection  to 
the  animals  after  their  arrival. 

Many  states  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  offer.  Probably  1500  elk  have  been 
shipped,  and  this  number  will  be  trebled 
before  the  season  has  ended.  The  elk  are 
rounded  up  in  the  deep  snows  and  driven  to 


Gardiner  by  ranchmen,  state  game  war- 
dens, forest  rangers,  and  Yellowstone  Park 
employees. 

In  all  the  Government  has  appropriated 
close  to  $100,000  for  elk  protection.  The 
policy  is  generally  approved,  as  it  will  re- 
plenish the  depleted  elk  ranges  of  many 
states,  and  will  give  the  fast-disappearing 
species  of  this  country  a  new  lease  of  life. 
A  few  states,  which  have  not  had  elk 
hunting  for  generations,  will  be  enabled  to 
issue  licenses  for  brief  periods  each  year. 

The  work  is  unique.  Had  similar  meas- 
ures been  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  buf- 
falo, the  nation  would  not  now  be  mourning 
the  almost  total  loss  of  those  animals, 
which  at  one  time  were  much  more  numer- 
ous in  the  West  than  are  the  elk  today. 

20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 

One  of  the  reasons  formerly  urged 
against  the  existence  of  living  creatures  in. 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean  was  the  supposed 
absence  of  oxygen  there.  It  was  deemed 
impossible  that  any  considerable  quantity 
of  oxygen  could  exist  at  great  depths.  But 
discoveries  within  recent  years  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  oxygen  even  "twenty 
thousand  leagues  under  the  sea." 

The  explanation  is  that  the  cold  water  of 
the  polar  regions,  charged  with  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  creeps  along  the  bot- 
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torn  toward  the  equator,  from  both  poles, 
and  thus  carries  a  supply  of  oxygen  over 
the  whole  vast  floor  of  the  oceans.  The  sur- 
face water  moves  toward  the  poles,  and  so 
a  great  system  of  circulation  exists.  Were 
it  not  for  this  world  circulation,  Nutting 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  ocean  would  in  time  become  too 
foul  to  sustain  animal  life,  at  least  in  its 
higher  manifestations,  and  the  sea,  the 
mother  of  life,  would  itself  be  dead. 

Making  a  Dam  with  Water 

The  second  largest  hydraulic  dam  in  the 
world,  surpassed  only  by  the  Gatun  structure 
on  the  Panama  Canal,  is  the  San  Fernando 
dam,  the  most  remarkable  engineering  feat 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Los 
Angeles  aqueduct.  The  giant  barrier  has  a 
length  of  15,000  feet,  is  700  feet  wide,  and 
embraces  an  area  of  23,000  acre  feet. 
2,700,000  cubic  yards  of  material  must  be 
placed  to  hold  back  the  8,000,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water,  which  will  be  its  capacity. 
It  is  being  constructed  by  engineers  in  the 
employ  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  will 
be  ready  for  use  within  a  few  months. 


The  dam  is  being  built  with  steam  shov- 
els and  pumps.  Where  the  work  can  best  be 
done  by  the  shovels,  these  machines  are 
employed,  but  the  greater  portion  is  ac- 
complished with  hydraulic  monitors  and 
centrifugal  pumps.  The  water  is  elevated 
into  the  aqueduct  from  the  Owens  River 
by  a  three-stage,  direct-connected,  electri- 
cally operated  centrifugal  pump,  and  flows 
approximately  eight  miles  thru  siphons  and 
tunnels  to  the  supply  pipe.  This  has  a 
length  of  16,000  feet,  is  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  composed  of  riveted  steel. 
Branch  pipes  extend  from  the  main  carrier 
and  deliver  to  three  hydraulic  monitors. 

The  monitors  direct  their  crushing 
streams  of  water  against  the  convenient 
hillsides  and  wash  thousands  of  tons  of 
earth  down  to  where  the  centrifugal  pumps 
are  waiting.  The  pumps  gather  up  the  wa- 
ter and  earth  and  deposit  the  earth  on 
the  walls  of  the  dam.  Four  parts  of  water 
accompany  each  part  of  earth  and  400  to 
500  cubic  yards  of  material  are  deposited 
each  hour.  As  the  earth  is  placed  in  posi- 
tion the  released  water  flows  back  to  the 
hydraulic  monitors  for  further  use.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  three  monitors  supplied  by  the 
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big   pipe,    a   fourth   is   operated   by   water 
from  a  pump. 

The  lower  outlet  of  the  dam  is  ten  feet 
in  diameter.  Thru  this  the  entire  volume 
of  the  Owens  River  will  flow — 30,000  min- 
er's inches — every  twenty-four  hours.  Four 
or  more  pipe-lines  will  be  provided  to  con- 
vey the  water  to  designated  points.  The 
aqueduct  is  intended  to  supply  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  with  ample  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  also  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
San  Fernando  valley. 


OUTLET  OF  THE  SAN  FERNANDO  DAM 

Work  for  Convalescent  Consumptives 

The  State  Forester  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Griffith,  proposes  to  put  a  portion  of 
the  State  Forest  Reserves,  comprising  some' 
400,000  acres  and  lying  within  the  wonder- 
ful lake  region  of  northern  Wisconsin,  at 
the   disposal   of   convalescent   consumptives. 

The  state  is  planning  to  reforest,  within 
the  next  year  or  two,  2000  acres  of  land, 
and  Mr.  Griffith  thinks  that  work  in  the 
forest  nursery  and  in  planting  the  seed- 
lings is  especially  suitable  to  the  weakened 
condition  of  a  convalescent  consumptive  pa- 
tient. The  legislature  is  therefore  to  be 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $5000  a  year, 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of  building  and 
keeping  in  repair  the  wooden  shacks  in 
which  the  patients  would  live  and  also  the 
salaries  of  a  doctor  and  nurse. 

At  first  a  patient  might  not  be  able  to 
work  more  than  four  hours  a  day,  but  at 
15  cents  an  hour,  he  would  have  earned  60 
cents,  or  more  than  his  board  for  one  day, 
and  all  that  he  earned  above  the  cost  of  his 
board  would  be  credited  to  him,  so  that 
when  cured  he  could  leave  the  sanatorium 
with  at  least  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Wisconsin  already  has  a  splendidly  equipt 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  Wales,  but  the 


chief  difficulty  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  to 
secure  light  outdoor  work  for  patients. 
Many  of  them  are  from  cities,  and  because 
of  their  very  slender  means  are  obliged  to 
return  too  soon  to  their  work  in  factory  or 
office,  where  the  long  hours,  combined  with 
the  lack  of  fresh  air,  frequently  results  in 
a  serious  relapse  and  sometimes  death. 

For  these  reasons  the  doctors  of  the  state 
have  welcomed  enthusiastically  Forester 
Griffith's  plan. 

This  is  not  an  absolutely  new  idea.  The 
State  of  Pensylvania  as  far  back  as  1902 
brought  consumptives  to  her  forests.  To- 
day there  is  on  Mt.  Alto  a  sanatorium  of 
850  patients  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  Wisconsin  plan 
differs,  however,  from  this,  in  that  Wis- 
consin will  build  the  shacks  and  feed  the 
patients,  and  take  only  convalescents. 

Please  Pass  the  Udo! 

Udo  salad,  udo  on  toast,  udo  soup — 
which  sounds  most  appetizing?  The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  stands  sponsor  for  all  of  them; 
for  while  the  epicure's  prayer  for  a  new 
animal  is  yet  unanswered,  the  United 
States  Government  is  introducing  new 
vegetables  to  chef  and  housewife  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

The  udo  comes  from  Japan.  It  is  not  hard 
to  raise.  Like  celery,  it  must  be  blanched. 


A  SINGLE   HILL  OF  UDO 

The  drain  tile  cover  has  been  removed  and  the  shoots 

are  ready  for  cooking. 
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UDO   SHAVINGS   SERVED  WITHOUT   COOKING   AS    A   SALAD 


The  shoots,  which  are  the  edible  part,  are 
grown  in  darkness,  in  forcing  trenches  or 
frames  during  the  winter,  or  under  some 
light-tight  cover  in  the  open  garden.  Sec- 
tions of  six-inch  drain  tile,  plugged  with 
boards  or  cement,  small  kegs,  or  large  cans 
may  be  placed  over  the  roots  before  the 
shoots  appear  in  the  spring.  The  shoots  are 
cut  and  handled  like  asparagus.  The  depart- 
ment issues  full  directions  for  cultivation. 

The  flavor  of  udo  is  peculiar,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  pine.  The  accommodating  bu- 
reau gives  the  formula  for  cooking: 
"Peel  the  shoots  and  drop  them  into  cold 
water.  Cut  them  into  four-inch  lengths. 
Boil  them  in  salt  water  for  ten  minutes, 
then  change  the  water,  adding  a  fresh 
quantity  of  salted  water,  and  boil  until  quite 
soft.  Prepare  a  white  sauce  such  as  is  used 
for  cauliflower  or  asparagus,  put  the  udo 
in  it  and  allow  it  to  simmer  until  thoroly 
soft.  Serve  on  toast  in  the  usual  way.  If 
there  is  too  much  of  the  pine  taste  in  the 
shoots  after  preparation,  a  second  change 
of  water  will  remedy  this. 

"Those  who  learn  to  like  the  wild  flavor 
of  the  udo  when  cooked  will  want  to  try  it 
as  an  uncooked  salad,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  attractive.  To  do  this,  peel  the  shoots, 
cut  into  three-ineh  lengths  and  then  shave 
the  stems  into  thin  shavings,  letting  the 
latter  falj  into  ice  water  as  they  are  made. 
Allow  them  to  soak  in  ice  water  for  a  half 
hour  or  so  to  remove  the  turpentine  taste 
and  then  serve  with  a  French  dressing  of 
vinegar,  olive  oil,  salt  and  pepper.  Do  not 
dress  the  shavings  until  just  before  serving, 
as  they  become  stringy  on  standing  in  oil. 

"The  butt  ends  and  pieces  too  small  for 
salad  can  be  made  into  an  excellent  soup." 

The  Texas  Rangers 

When  the  present  uprising  in  Mexico 
first  began  to  assume  serious  proportions, 
Governor  Colquitt  threatened  to  call  out 
the  Texas  Rangers  to  put  an  end  to  the  law- 
less killing  of  Mexicans  on  American  soil. 
This  has  served  to  bring  again  into  promi- 
nence the  most  picturesque  set  of  legalized 
fighting  men  in  the  United  States. 


The  Ranger  Organization  was  created 
about  forty  years  ago,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  frontier  protection.  But  Texas 
no  longer  has  a  frontier;  the  Rangers  have 
helped  clean  it  out. 

From  the  time  the  Ranger  Organization 
was  first  established  its  members,  forty  in 
number,  have  every  one  been  picked  men, 
proved  experts  in  marksmanship,  at  home  in 
the  saddle  and  absolutely  fearless  in  the 
face  of  any  danger.  Most  of  them  were 
formerly  cowboys,  and  when  they  leave  the 
Ranger  service  they  usually  return  to  the 
ranch. 

"There  are  some  folks,"  says  Captain 
"Billy"  McDonald,  long  in  the  service, 
"who  think  that  because  the  boys  are  al- 
ways ready  to  fight  like  a  bunch  of  wild- 
cats they  must  be  a  reckless,  rowdy  set  of 
men.  But  they  are  wrong.  The  Rangers  are 
just  naturally  as  peaceful  and  God-fearing 
a  lot  of  men  as  you'll  find  anywhere.  There's 
Captain  John  R.  Hughes,  for  instance.  He's 
been  a.  Ranger  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  he's  killed  a  lot  of  men,  but  he's  a  great 
Sunday  school  worker." 

It  may  be  remarked  of  Captain  McDon- 
ald himself  that  a  few  years  ago  he  shot 
and  killed  four  Mexicans  who  were  firing 
upon  him  from  ambush  in  a  remote  local- 
ity of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  border,  and 
the  next  Sunday  he  was  back  in  Browns- 
ville and  occupied  a  front  seat  in  one  of  the 
churches  at  morning  and  evening  service. 

The  conditions  existing  along  the  Texas 
frontier  at  the  time  the  Rangers  were  or- 
ganized in  1876  were  peculiar.  The  cattle 
raids  from  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico, 
into  Texas  commenced  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "Cortina  War,"  in  1859  and  1860, 
an  occurrence  without  parallel  in  our  his- 
tory. A  single  lawless  ranchero  with  a  band 
of  friends  captured  a  town  of  nearly  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  not  only  defying, 
but  defeating  the'  forces  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  then  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  combined  forces  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States  for  more  than  five  months. 

The  whole  country  from  Brownsville  to 
Rio  Grande  City,  120  miles,  and  back  to  the 
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A  TEXAS  RANGER  READY  FOR  ACTION 

Arroyo  Colorado  was  laid  waste.  In  the 
entire  tract  there  was  not  an  American  nor 
any  property  belonging  to  an  American 
that  was  not  destroyed.  Altho  cattle  steal- 
ing was  the  original  object  of  the  raids,  the 
lawless  bands  were  soon  engaged  in  gen- 
eral robbery  and  slaughter. 

Conditions  changed,  however,  as  soon  as 
Captain  L.  H.  McNally  and  his  company  of 
Rangers  were  sent  down  there  to  run  down 
the  outlaws.  It  was  a  fight  to  the  death 
when  he  and  his  men  got  within  shooting 
distance  of  the  Mexican  thieves,  and  the 
Rangers  won  out. 

The  Rangers  have  neither  tents  nor 
chuck  wagon  to  hinder  their  movements, 
but  only  a  blanket  under  which  to  sleep, 
and  a  small  sack  or  two  in  which  to  carry 
their  commissary  supplies.  When  trouble 
comes  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  before  they 
are  headed  across  the  trailless  country  for 
the  center  of  action. 

Our  New  British  Ambassador 

James  Bryce's  successor  as  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  reached  New 
York  on  his  way  to  Washington  on  April 
28.  The  new  Ambassador  is  Sir  Cecil  Ar- 
thur Spring-Rice,  and  he  comes  to  us  from 
Stockholm,  where  he  has  served  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary since  1908. 

Sir  Cecil's  presence  at  Stockholm  during 
the  Olympic  games  of  1912  gave  him  a  safe 
subject  for  discussion  when  interviewed 
at  New  York.  He  proved  his  diplomacy 
by  his  praise  of  the  American  team,  and  the 
methods  of  training  which  helped  to  win 
its  prizes.  "The  Swedes  were  astonished," 


he  said.  "They  had  looked  upon  Americans 
as  persons  who  go  at  things  in  a  dashing, 
haphazard  way,  and  the  system  and  man- 
agement of  your  athletes  fairly  took  their 
breath.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  all  of  us,  this 
military  discipline,  the  bringing  over  of  the 
whole  team  in  one  ship,  and  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  them.  The  results  proved  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  strictness." 

The  new  British  Ambassador  has  visited 
the  United  States  fourteen  times.  He  un- 
derstands baseball.  He  hopes  to  see  the 
boat-races  at  Poughkeepsie  and  New  Lon- 
don. When  his  interviewers  named  Scutari 
or  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  or  the  Krupps 
he  took  refuge  behind  his  interest  in  sport 
— which  exprest  itself  years  ago  when  he 
rowed  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Sir  Cecil's  title  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1906.  He  was  born  in  1859.  His  public 
service  has  included  the  tenure  of  clerk- 
ships in  the  War  and  Foreign  Offices.  His 
diplomatic  posts  have  included  secretary- 
ships at  Brussels,  Washington  (under  Lord 
Sackville),  Tokyo,  Berlin  and  Constanti- 
nople. He  has  served  as  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  Teheran,  British  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Debt  at  Cairo,  First  Secretary  of 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Minister 
and  Consul-General  to  Persia. 


Copyright,  Brown  Bros. 

SIR   CECIL   ARTHUR   SPRING-RICE 
Mr.  Bryce's  successor  is  a  lover  of  sport. 
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A  Swedish  Bayreuth  in  Kansas 

Under  this  title  in  the  current  American- 
Scandinavian  Review,  Ernest  Frederick 
Pihlblad,  president  of  Bethany  College, 
claims  that  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  a  hamlet  of 
scarcely  two  thousand  souls,  is  the  mu- 
sical center  of  the  southwest. 

Lindsborg  is  the  center  of  a  Swedish 
colony  covering  some  forty  square  miles. 
Its  only  boast  above  the  neighboring  Kan- 
sas towns  is  the  presence  of  Bethany  Col- 
lege and  the  annual  musical  festivals. 

While  waging  an  unremitting  fight  for 
sustenance  and  material  prosperity,  the 
sturdy  Swedish  families  of  the  town  have 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  higher  forms  of 
musical  art,  until  now  they  have  made  their 
town  a  musical  Mecca  whither  the  devotees 
of  the  divine  art  for  hundreds  of  miles 
about  are  accustomed  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  attend  the  annual  festivals.  Each  Easter 
Week  for  more  than  thirty  years  Handel's 
"Messiah"  has  been  given  with  a  chorus  of 
500  and  an  orchestra  of  forty  pieces.  With 
the  exception  of  the  soloists,  who  are  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  imported  for  the 
occasion,  it  is  entirely  a  home  affair.  Many 
of  its  members  participated  in  the  first 
performance,  and  from  the  bass  section 
more  than  one  grandfather  hears  the  voices 
of  his  daughter  or  granddaughter  singing 
among  the  sopranos  or  altos.  One  of  the 
unique  features  is  a  children's  chorus  of 
300,  membership  in  which  is  a  distinction 
to  which  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  com 
munity  aspires.  The  repertory  of  the  chorus 
has  now  been  expanded  to  include  all  the 
standard  oratorios. 

"The  Messiah"  is  given  three  times  each 
season — Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday.  Each  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  the  week  are  given  over  to  musical 
entertainments  by  the  visiting  artists.  On 
the  "Messiah"  days  the  railroads  run  spe- 
cial trains  to  Lindsborg;  this  spring  a 
single  train  brought  over   1200  people. 

The  whole  undertaking  has  about  it 
something  of  the  old-world  atmosphere  of 
simplicity  bordering  on  the  severely  primi- 
tive. There  is  no  applause  during  the  pro- 
gram, which  lasts  about  three  hours,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  rather  that  of  a  religious 
service  than  of  a  concert  hall. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune describes  the  singing  of  the  chorus  as 
follows:  "It  attains  a  tone  of  surprising 
unity,  and  in  all  matters  of  rhythmical  and 
intervallic  precision  it  is  unsurpassed.  The 
quality  of  the  tone  is  beautiful.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  a  spiritual  attribute  rather  than  that 
of  mere  tone  and  technic  that  distinguishes 
the  performance  of  the  Lindsborg  chorus, 
as  compared  with  the  choruses  of  larger 
cities." 


The  credit  for  the  existence  of  the  Beth- 
any Oratorio  Society  is  due  Dr.  Carl  Swens- 
son,  who  in  1879  came  to  Lindsborg,  fresh 
from  college,   to  be  pastor  of  the  church. 

Fortifying  a  Tree 

Out  in  Glendale,  California,  they  believe 
not  only  in  keeping  fine  trees,  but  in  insur- 
ing them  against  injury.  When  the  land 
around  the  tree  shown  in  our  illustration 
went   the    way   of   all    real-estate    develop- 


AN    "ISLE   OF  SAFETY"    FOR   A   TREE 

ments  and   was   cut  up   into  building   lots, 
the  tree  was  left  in  the  middle  of  a  street. 

Shade  was  none  too  plentiful — it's  not  one 
of  the  "all  modern  improvements"  that  you 
can  buy  for  so  much  down  and  so  much  per 
month — and  the  tree  was  too  good  to  lose. 
So  it  was  left  unmolested,  and  a  protecting 
wall  of  concrete  was  placed  around  it  by 
the  town  officials. 

The  Land  <>(  Roses 

To  think  of  the  Balkan  region  at  the 
present  time  in  connection  with  anything 
but  war  is  difficult.  Yet  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Bulgaria  are  renowned  for  an  in- 
dustry so  full  of  beauty  and  peacefulness 
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BULGARIAN    GIRLS    GATHERING    ROSES 

Poetry    and    prices    are   both   on    a  high   level   in   this 

industry. 

that  the  simple  peasant  folk  engaged  in  it 
would  seem  to  have  no  place  in  their  hearts 
for  thoughts  of  war. 

From  out  of  this  wild  mountain  country 
comes  the  world's  principal  supply  of  that 
expensive  luxury  known  as  attar  or  otto  of 
roses,  or  simply,  rose  oil,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation of  the  flowers.  An  ounce  costs  at 
wholesale  from  $12  to  $16. 

Bulgaria  has  been  renowned  as  a  rose 
oil  district  since  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  sheltered  situation  protects  the 
roses  from  weather  extremes;  heavy  dews, 
overcast  skies  and  showers  at  flowering 
time  favorably  affect  the  oil  content;  plen- 
ty of  timber  is  available  for  firing  the 
stills,  and  many  streams  furnish  water  for 
cooling    the    condensing    pipes. 

The  famous  rose  district  extends  along 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkan  Mountains. 
Its  average  length  is  about  eighty  miles, 
its  width  some  thirty.  The  rose  gardens 
cover  about  18,000  acres,  scattered  thru  150 
villages,  with  the  districts  of  Karlovo  and 
Kazanlik  in  the   lead  in   production. 

The  damask  rose  (Rosa  dmnascena)  of 
the  old-fashioned  garden  is  the  kind  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  Bulgaria  for  the  oil. 
White  roses,  yielding  an  inferior  grade,  are 
occasionally  seen.  A  rose  garden  will  pro- 
duce flowers  for  about  twenty  years,  but 
only  one  crop  is  obtained  in  a  year. 

The  gathering  of  the  roses  is  done  most- 
ly by  women  and  young  girls.  Long  before 
the  sun  rises,  in  May  or  early  June,  these 
peasant  girls,  clad  in  their  bright-colored 
native  costumes,  are  at  work.  For  miles 
around  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  fragrance, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  thou- 
sands of  closely  grown  rose  hedges,  about 
the  hight  of  a  man.  The  gathering  must  be 
done  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  half- 
opened  buds  are  still  wet  with  dew. 


The  roses  are  broken  off  just  below  the 
calyx.  A  sticky  waxlike  substance  from 
these  calyxes  clings  to  the  hands  of  the 
girls  plucking  the  roses,  and  this  is  scraped 
off  from  time  to  time,  to  be  made  up  later 
into  a  salve  that  is  claimed  to  be  good  for 
sore  eyes;  it  is  also  used  for  perfuming 
tobacco,  and  for  coating  metal  necklaces. 

No  wonder  the  oil  is  so  expensive — about 
200  pounds  of  roses  yield  a  single  ounce 
of  the  oil.  Under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions an  acre  may  produce  from  4000  to 
4500  pounds  of  roses;  about  300  blossoms 
to  the  pound. 

As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  the  roses 
are  carried  to  the  distillery,  spread  out  in 
a  cool,  shady  place  and  distilled  during  the 
same  day.  Some  of  the  larger  establish- 
ments have  modern  equipment,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  process  is  carried  on  in  the 
primitive  fashion  known  to  the  peasants  for 
ages;  most  frequently  the  distillery  is  mere- 
ly a  covered  shed,  open  in  front,  under 
which  the  apparatus  is  placed.  The  rose 
water  obtained  from  the  first  distillation  is 
distilled  a   second  time.   Floating  upon  its 


PRIMITIVE    ROSE    OIL    STILLS 

surface  are  numerous  tiny  yellow  oil  glo- 
bules— the  attar  of  roses.  When  all  the  oil 
globules  (called  "butter"  by  the  Bulgar) 
have  come  to  the  surface,  they  are  skimmed 
off  with  a  queer  little  conical  spoon  having 
a  very  fine  opening  thru  which  the  water 
can  run  out,  but  not  the  oil. 

Needless  to  say,  attar  of  roses,  because 
of  its  high  price,  is  much  subject  to  adul- 
teration. An  attractive  souvenir  bought 
at  the  foreign  bazars  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  crystal  flask  holding  about  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  oil 
of  rose.  Sometimes  the  only  oil  of  rose 
present  consists  in  a  dab  of  the  precious 
oil  on  the  skin  covering  the  crystal  stopper. 

Alice  Henkel. 


California  and  Japan 

In  California's  Legislature  a  bill  designed 
to  prevent  ownership  of  land  by  Japanese 
was  passed  on  the  3d,  the  vote  being  36  to 
2  in  the  Senate  and  72  to  3  in  the  House. 
This  was  not  the  bill  which  was  under  con- 
sideration when  Secretary  Bryan  arrived 
at  Sacramento.  For  that  bill  another  had 
been  substituted,  but  the  substitute  is  not 
less  objectionable  to  Japan.  On  the  4th,  the 
Japanese  Government  instructed  its  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  to  make  formal 
protest.  Unofficial  dispatches  say  that  Ja- 
pan holds  our  national  Government  respon- 
sible and  expects  that  it  will  find  some  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  problem. 

Just  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  an 
amendment  was  adopted,  permitting  those 
ineligible  to  citizenship  to  lease  land  for 
three  years.  This  provision  practically  per- 
mits continous  leases,  for  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  a  Japanese  lessee  may  shift  the 
lease  to  another  representative  of  his  race. 
But  it  is  admitted  that  the  amendment  was 
adopted  in  the  interest  of  owners  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  who  would  suffer  loss  if 
they  were  forbidden  to  lease  to  Japanese. 
After  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Governor 
Johnson  said:  "We  have  accomplisht  the 
big  thing.  We  have  prevented  the  Japanese 
from  driving  the  root  of  their  civilization 
deep  into  California  soil.  The  three-years' 
clause  was  planned  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  people,  to  give  them  time  to  adjust 
their  affairs  to  the  new  conditions.  The  big 
thing  we  set  out  to  do  we  have  done  with- 
out  swerving." 

Mr.  Bryan  had  several  conferences  with 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  in  joint 
secret  session.  He  urged  delay,  suggesting 
several  ways  in  which  delay  could  be 
caused.  There  might  be  an  investigation  by 
commission,  or  a  referendum.  Evidently 
he  realized  that  the  Legislature  and  the 
state's  executive  officers  had  determined  to 
prevent  the  ownership  of  land  by  Japanese. 
His  arguments  and  his  presentation  of  the 
views  and  advice  of  Mr.  Wilson  had  no  ef- 
fect. The  President  sent  a  warning  that 
passage  of  the  bill  would  involve  appeal  to 
the  courts  and  long  and  delicate  litigation. 
Governor  Johnson  and  his  Attorney  Gener- 
al said  they  could  not  see  how  such  an  ap- 


peal could  be  avoided  and  that  any  lan- 
guage defining  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  open  to  the  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  President. 

In  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  on  the  3d,  Akhay  Mozumbos, 
a  Hindoo,  born  in  Calcutta,  was  made  an 
American  citizen,  altho  court  decisions 
heretofore  have  excluded  Hindoos.  The  ap- 
plicant asserted  that  his  caste  was  of  Cau- 
casian origin,  and  was  supported  in  this 
by  Judge  Rudkin. 

The  Tariff  Bill 

General  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  ended  in 
the  House  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  were  then  taken  up 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  As  the  debate 
proceeded  there  was  abundant  evidence 
that  no  changes  would  be  permitted 
except  verbal  alterations  proposed  by 
the  ways  and  Means  Committee.  Sched- 
ule after  schedule  was  adopted  without 
difficulty.  On  the  sugar  paragraphs  the 
vote  was  186  to  88.  There  was  Democratic 
opposition,  of  course,  from  Louisiana,  and 
in  a  protest  from  Hawaii  it  was  asserted 
that  the  sugar  industry  there  would  be 
ruined  and  the  island  turned  over  to  Asiat- 
ics. The  vote  on  the  wool  and  woolens  sched- 
ule was  193  to  74.  Mr.  Dies,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  opposing  free  wool,  predicted  that 
this  legislation  would  defeat  the  party  in 
the  next  election.  Mr.  Murdock,  leader  of 
the  Progressives,  will  demand  a  vote  on 
the  creation  of  a  Tariff  Commission. 

President  Wilson  gave  a  hearing  to  six 
Senators —  Messrs.  Newlands,  of  Nevada; 
Chamberlain  and  Lane,  of  Oregon;  Thomp- 
son and  Shafroth,  of  Colorado,  and  Walsh, 
of  Montana — who  object  to  the  provisions 
of  the  sugar  and  wool  schedules.  The  con- 
ference consumed  three  hours,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  the  statement  was  made  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  support  of  the  proposed  legislation 
had  not  been  shaken.  There  will  be  an  al- 
most even  division  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  the  debate  there  will  con- 
tinue for  two  months.  Great  Britain  as- 
serts that  the  proposed  concession  of  5 
per  cent  for  imports  carried  in  American 
ships  is  forbidden  by  existing  treaties.  For 
this  reason  the  commission  may  be  omitted. 
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The  Fourth  Peace  Congress 

The  fourth  American  Peace  Congress  was 
held  in  St.  Louis  last  week,  and  the  leading 
figure  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  Carnegie, 
who  made  a  long  address  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session.  In  the  course  of  this  he  pre- 
dicted that  President  Wilson  and  his  Ad- 
ministration would  win  great  glory  by  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 
We  refer  elsewhere  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  formerly  Vice-President,  on  the 
question  of  Panama  tolls.  Resolutions  urg- 
ing repeal  of  the  toll  exemption,  approving 
the  Taft  peace  treaties,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  open  negotiations  for  a  reduction 
of  armaments,  and  opposing  "the  insidious 
effort  to  extend  military  training  in  the 
schools,"  were  among  those  adopted. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Congress,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  vice-presidents,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace 
Society,  because  he  had  signed,  it  was  as- 
serted, the  appeal  of  the  Navy  League  for 
large  naval  appropriations. 

Railroads  in  Alaska 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  committee, 
last  week,  J.  E.  Ballaine,  of  Seattle,  said 
that  when  he  sought  financial  support,  in 
1908,  for  a  projected  railroad  in  Alaska,  he 
was  told  by  George  W.  Perkins  (then  asso- 
ciated with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.),  that  the 
Guggenheim  interests  would  not  permit  any 
railway  development  of  Alaska's  resources 
until  their  pending  claims  to  coal  properties 
were  approved  under  Government  patents. 

Mr.  Perkins  will  be  asked  to  come  before 
the  committee,  which  is  considering  a  bill 
authorizing  an  issue  of  $35,000,000  of  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  to  be  oper- 
ated under  Government  control,  from  tide- 
water or  existing  lines  to  the  great  coal 
fields. 

The  Panama  Canal 

By  a  vote  of  13  to  1  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  canals  has  decided  that  considera- 
tion of  the  exemption  of  our  coastwise 
shipping  from  Panama  Canal  tolls  must 
go  over  to  the  regular  session  in  December. 
There  will  be  no  action,  therefore,  at  the 
present  session  unless  the  President  asks 
for  it.  At  the  Peace  Congress  in  St.  Louis, 
last  week,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  formerly  Vice- 
President,  made  an  address  in  which  he 
said  that  our  national  honor  required  repeal 
of  the  exemption  or  consent  to  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute  by  arbitration.  Professor 
Reinsch,    of   the    University   of   Wisconsin, 


asserted  that  nothing  would  more  distinctly 
weaken  American  leadership  of  the  peace 
movement  than  a  refusal  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion or  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  in  some  other  way. 

Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  formerly  chief 
engineer  of  the  Canal,  has  written  a  book 
in  which  he  urges  the  United  States  to  begin 
at  once  to  make  a  sea-level  canal.  The  lock 
canal,  he  says,  will  not  be  workable  twenty- 
five  years  hence.  The  change  should  be 
made  because  of  the  increasing  size  of 
ships,  the  menace  of  disaster  at  the  Gatun 
Dam,  a  possible  lack  of  water  for  the  locks 
and  the  coming  growth  of  traffic. 

Unfortunate  Mexico 

The  revolt  in  northern  Mexico  continued 
to  gain  territory  and  strength,  last  week, 
except  at  Guaymas,  where  the  Federal  gar- 
rison was  reinforced  by  2000  men  who  came 
from  the  south  by  sea.  Because  of  rebel 
successes,  2500  miles  of  the  national  rail- 
ways, are  out  of  commission.  Carranza's 
followers  captured  Vanegas,  in  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  Matehuala,  in  the  same  state. 
In  the  latter  town  they  destroyed  thirty- 
three  buildings  with  dynamite  and  killed 
the  Federal  garrison  of  ninety  men.  When 
they  captured  Santa  Rosalia  (in  Chihua- 
hua) they  put  to  death  all  the  Federal  offi- 
cers there.  It  was  reported  that  General 
Trucy  Aubert,  in  Nueva  Leon,  and  Gen- 
eral Rabugo,  in  Chihuahua,  had  turned 
from  Huerta  to  Carranza.  This  was  after- 
ward denied,  and  it  was  said  that  Aubert 
had  been  recalled  to  the  capital  because  his 
service  was  unsatisfactory.  General  Salazar, 
who  had  led  600  Maderists  to  Huerta's  sup- 
port, lost  two-thirds  of  his  force  by  revolt, 
the  deserters  joining  Pancho  Villa,  the 
bandit  rebel  commander.  Salazar  himself 
was  said  to  be  a  prisoner. 

Carranza  undertook  to  negotiate  a  forced 
loan  of  $2,500,000  by  the  issue  of  paper.  It 
was  provided  that  those  who  refused  this 
paper  should  be  sent  to  jail.  Therefore 
many  merchants  closed  their  shops.  Car- 
ranza also  increased  the  local  taxes  by  20 
per  cent.  In  the  south  Zapata  still  defied 
the  Government,  altho  his  men  were  defeat- 
ed in  one  battle.  Zapatists  with  dynamite 
wrecked  a  train  on  the  Interoceanic  road 
near  La  Cascade,  and  fell  upon  those  who 
survived,  slaughtering  even  the  unarmed. 
They  killed  120  persons,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  a  military  escort.  Rebels  captured 
four   towns    in    Zacatecas. 

There  were  rumors  that  Diaz  and  Huerta 
had  fallen  out,  and  that  soon  there  would 
be  war  between  them.  Diaz,  it  was  said, 
was    collecting   his    forces    at   his    country 
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place,  thirty  miles  from  the  capital.  He 
said  to  the  press,  however,  that  he  would 
never  attack  the  present  Government  or 
violate  his  pact  with  Huerta.  The  latter 
has  undertaken  to  procure  a  general  elec- 
tion on  October  26.  He  denied  a  report  that 
plans  for  a  sale  of  Lower  California  to 
Americans  for  $25,000,000  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

In  New  York,  Mercedes  Madero,  sister 
of  the  late  President,  was  married  on  the 
1st  to  Sehor  Antonio  Canalizo,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Lower  Califor- 
nia. The  widow  of  Vice-President  Suarez, 
left  in  poverty  with  six  young  children,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Masonic  order  for  help.  Senor 
Fuentes,  recently  Maderist  Governor  of 
Aguas  Calientes,  and  one  of  the  impris- 
oned governors  whom  Zapeda,  Huerta's 
nephew,  attempted  to  kill,  has  escaped  to 
Cuba.  Great  Britain  has  formally  recog- 
nized the  Huerta  Government. 

Other  Countries  South  of  Us 

It  was  reported,  last  week,  that  Great 
Britain  had  addressed  to  Guatemala  an 
ultimatum  concerning  the  payment  of  that 
country's  foreign  debt,  and  that  Guatemala 
had  appealed  to  our  Government  for  help. 
The  debt  amounts  to  about  $10,000,000,  and 
no  interest  has  been  paid  for  several  years. 
Some  time  ago  Guatemala  began  negotia- 
tions for  a  loan  of  about  $20,000,000,  to  pay 
the  old  debt  and  to  reform  the  republic's 
currency,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  noth- 
ing. Great  Britain  says  that  no  ultimatum 
was  sent,  but  that  an  urgent  demand  for 
payment  was  renewed.  Some  think  there 
was  an  attempt  to  test  the  Wilson  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  questions  of  this 
kind.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  in  San  Francisco,  on  the 
1st,  Secretary  Bryan  said:  "I  glory  that 
we  now  have  an  Administration  which  will 
bring  home  to  the  republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica our  sense  of  national  honor,  and  which 
will  herald  to  them  our  abandonment  of 
dollar  diplomacy." 

Hayti's  president,  Tancrede  Auguste,  is 
dead.  In  August  last  he  succeeded  Presi- 
dent Leconte,  who  was  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  powder  stored  in  the  palace.  It 
is  expected  that  Congress  will  elect  Gen- 
eral Bellard. 

The  amnesty  bill  passed  in  Cuba  is  to  be 
examined  carefully  at  Washington.  One 
that  preceded  it  was  vetoed  after  it  had 
been  opposed  by  Secretary  Bryan.  Cuba's 
prisons  are  crowded  with  political  offenders. 
Our  Government  does  not  object  to  the  re- 
lease of  these. 


There  has  been  much  disorder  in  Rosa- 
rio,  Argentina,  where  a  general  strike  was 
proclaimed.  Shops  were  closed,  and  the 
residences  of  the  city  councillors  were  at- 
tacked. Troops  fired  upon  the  strikers,  kill- 
ing one  of  them.  A  settlement  was  reached 
on  the  1st,  and  accepted  by  all  except  the 
street  railway  men.  In  Buenos  Ayres  4000 
taxicab  chauffeurs  have  gone  on  strike 
against  new  municipal  regulations. 

The  Philippine  Islands 

Major  Finley,  governor  for  several  years 
past  of  that  part  of  the  archipelago  in 
which  the  Mohammedan  Moros  live,  won 
their  respect  and  confidence.  We  referred 
last  week  to  his  visit  to  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key. It  now  appears  that  the  Moros,  on  his 
departure,  gave  him  a  signet  ring,  and 
asked  him  to  urge  the  Sultan  to  send  to 
them  Mohammedan  teachers.  He  assured 
the  Sultan,  it  is  said,  that  such  teachers 
would  be  welcomed.  The  Sultan  was  asked 
to  tell  them  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran  did  not  permit  them  to  kill  Chris- 
tians. The  Major  also  sought  the  Sultan's 
influence  to  restrain  the  Moros  from  using 
alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  understood  that, 
returning,  he  bears  a  letter  from  the  Sul- 
tan urging  the  Moros  (who  regard  him  as 
their  religious  chief)  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  to  send  their  children  to 
school  and  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  civil- 
ized Americans  who  rule  over  them. 

In  the  last  half  of  1912  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  islands  amounted  to  $61,099,878, 
against  $48,529,117  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  1911. 

British  Militants 

A  suffrage  demonstration  on  May  4,  at 
which  30,000  persons  assisted,  came  near 
to  ending  in  a  riot  when  the  police  inter- 
fered. This  occurred  in  Trafalgar  square, 
London.  Incendiaries,  supposed  to  be  suf- 
fragets,  set  fire  to  two  London  timber 
yards  on  the  same  day,  and  on  May  3 
burned  the  sheds  of  the  Midland  Railway 
at  Bradford,  England,  destroying  property 
valued  at  $500,000.  On  May  3,  also,  a  bot- 
tle containing  nitro-glycerine  was  discov- 
ered at  Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  on  the 
same  day,  and  attributed  to  the  militants. 
Six  of  the  latter  were  arraigned  at  the  Bow 
street  police  court  on  evidence  consisting 
of  letters  seemingly  referring  to  the  manu- 
facture of  bombs,  sending  in  false  fire 
alarms  and  burning  seven  London  lumber 
yards,  etc.  These  letters  were  among  the 
documents  seized  by  the  police  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Women's  Social  and  Polit- 
ical  Union  in   Kingsway,   raided  April   30. 
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The  weekly  organ  of  this,  the  militant  or- 
ganization, was  supprest,  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  directly  advocated  criminal  at- 
tacks upon  property.  It  is  thought  that  the 
militant  organ — The  Suffragette — will  now 
be  issued  from  Paris,  where  one  of 
Mrs.  Pankhurst's  daughters  is  residing. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  herself  was  recently  re- 
moved to  a  nursing  home,  where  she  is 
under  police  surveillance.  The  London  press 
gravely  announces  the  discovery  of  a  plan 
to  remove  the  leader  by  aeroplane,  and  waft 
her  over  the  British  Channel.  "Several 
prominent  airmen  have  been  requested  to 
undertake  this  criminal  enterprise,"  says 
the  Standard.  The  women  continue  to  make 
war  on  sport,  burning  boat-houses,  etc.  A 
plot  to  burn  the  hangars,  etc.,  of  the  mili- 
tary flying  school  on  the  upper  Avon  has, 
it  is  said,  been  frustrated. 

SufFragets  express  themselves  variously 
in  condemnation  of  the  Government's  "bar- 
barity" and  in  praise  of  the  Government 
"playing  into  our  hands  splendidly"  by  its 
increased  vigilance  and  energy  of  action. 
Male  suffragists  denounce  the  Government 
for  its  responsibility  for  forcibly  feeding- 
one  of  their  number,  named  Franklin,  who 
was  recently  released  from  jail,  114  times. 
Israel  Zangwill,  the  author,  declares  that 
Englishmen  live  "under  a  regime  of  bullies 
and  sharpers."  The  Government  threatens 
to  make  persons  who  contribute  money  to 
the  militant  cause  responsible  for  the  way 
their  money  is  spent.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  voted  the  "cat  and  mouse  bill" 
introduced  by  Home  Secretary  McKenna. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  temporary  condi- 
tional discharge  of  prisoners  whose  deten- 
tion is  undesirable  on  account  of  their  con- 
dition of  health.  Prisoners  discharged  in 
this  way  will  have  to  return  to  prison  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period  specified  in 
the  order  of  release,  or  will  be  liable  to  ar- 
rest without  a  warrant.  Numerous  amend- 
ments were  proposed  but  all  were  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  rejected  or  with- 
drawn. The  first  clause  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  208  to  30. 

Belgium  and  the  General  Strike 

The  recently  terminated  general  strike 
in  Belgium  is  discussed  on  pages  1034- 
1037  of  this  issue  of  The  Independent. 
Cable  dispatches  give  its  cost  to  the  nation 
and  its  industries  as  $20,000,000.  The  Brus- 
sels correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps 
quotes  a  manufacturer  as  estimating  its 
daily  cost  at  two  million  dollars.  Just  as 
the  strike  closed,  the  Exposition  of  Ghent 
was  formally  opened  by  King  Albert — on 
April  26.  France  makes  a  better  showing  in 


the  exposition  than  any  other  country.  The 
American  Congress  appropriated  $25,000 
to  promote  exhibits  of  products  of  the 
United   States. 

To  take  the  place  of  the  Belgian  newspa- 
pers crippled  by  the  strike,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  General  Strike  issued  a 
special  journal  set  up  and  printed  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  a  Socialist  organ 
published  at  Lille,  the  Reveil  du  Nord — 
"Tocsin  of  the  North."  This  newspaper  was 
called  Bulletin  of  the  General  Strike,  and 
was  sold  for  one  cent.  Editorially,  it  was 
stated  that  this  sheet  was  "neither  Social- 
ist, Liberal,  nor  Catholic :  but  the  weapon 
of  all  those  who,  at  the  moment,  are  fight- 
ing for  equality,  and  justice.  ...  It  will 
be  the  vade-mecum  of  all  the  combatants  in 
this  formidable  and  pacific  proletarian  cru- 
sade." One  of  the  contributors  to  the  strik- 
ers' fund  was  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  whose 
"modest  obol"  (as  he  called  it)  was  a 
check  for  two  hundred- dollars. 

While  the  strike  was  in  progress,  Paul 
Janson,  leader  of  the  Radicals,  and  a  dep- 
uty representing  Brussels,  died  after  a 
two-years'  illness.  Janson  was  born  in  1840, 
and  was  the  grandson  of  a  distinguisht 
Parisian  lawyer  who  fought  in  the  armies 
of  the  first  French  Republic  and  settled  in 
Belgium  after  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire. 
A  Republican  in  ideal,  Deputy  Janson  was 
probably  the  most  popular  leader  of  the 
Belgian  Democrats.  He  worked  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Socialists  whenever  it  was 
possible  for  his  party  to  stand  on  common 
ground  or  work  for  common  ends — rsuch 
as  the  universal  suffrage.  An  orderly  dem- 
onstration was  made  at  his  funeral  by  the 
strikers,  thousands  of  whom  paid  his  re- 
mains honor  as  they  were  borne  to  the 
railway  train  that  was  to  convey  them  to 
Paris  for  cremation. 

Germany  and  Her  Military 

The  German  Army  bill  was  amended  by 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  on 
April  30  when  three  additional  cavalry  reg- 
iments were  voted,  instead  of  the  six  regi- 
ments proposed.  The  vote  was  16  to  12. 
On  the  29th  the  most  important  features  of 
the  new  bill  were  voted. 

The  German  Crown-Prince,  Frederick- 
William,  signs  the  preface  to  a  chauvinistic 
book  entitled  Germany  in  Arms,  of  which 
he  is  reported  to  be  the  author.  He  declares 
in  the  preface  that  diplomacy  may  delay  and 
occasionally  avert  conflicts,  but  "the  sword 
will  remain  the  final  and  decisive  factor 
until  the  world's  end."  In  another  passage 
he  says:  "Only  with  the  support  of  our 
good  sword  can  we  maintain  that  place  in 
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the  sun  which  is  due  to  us,  but  which  is 
not   willingly   accorded   to   us." 

The  author  of  Germany  in  Arms  points 
out  Germany's  unfortunate  geographical 
position,  and  warns  his  countrymen  that  the 
German  army  and  .navy  must  be  kept  con- 
tinually at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 
He  says  that  commercialism  threatens  to 
destroy  the  old  ideals,  since  for  the  undis- 
turbed earning  of  money  one  needs  peace 
at  any  price.  "History  shows  that  the  na- 
tions in  which  commercial  interests  have 
decided  their  policy  have  ended  inglori- 
ously." 

The  Crown-Prince  is  declared  by  Dr. 
Liebnecht,  the  Socialist  deputy,  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  secret  organization  of  army 
officers  engaged  in  war-baiting.  Dr.  Lieb- 
necht, who  made  public  the  Krupp  scandal, 
now  charges  that  the  Vickers-Armstrong 
firm  in  England  was  the  originator  of  the 
Boer  War;  that  the  French  armament  in- 
terests, particularly  Schneider  and  Creu- 
zot,  in  conjunction  with  certain  banks,  have 
carried  on  criminal  politics  in  the  Balkans, 
and  that  German  cannon  and  arms  indus- 
tries sell  German  arms  and  weapons  to 
every  one  so  that  German  soldiers  may  be 
murdered  with  them.  The  Socialist  scored 
the  business  morals  of  the  Krupps  and 
declared  that  among  all  the  armament 
firms  there  was  none  which  worked  so  ex- 
tensively and  systematically  with  other 
than  ethical  means  as  the  Krupps.  More- 
over, the  Batillc  Syndicaliste  is  endeavor- 
ing to  connect  the  German  Emperor  with 
the  scandal,  representing  him  as  one  of  the 
largest  shareholders  in  the  Krupp  corpora- 
tion. 

Switzerland  and  the  Gothard 

By  a  vote  of  108  to  77,  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Council  has  ratified  what  is  known 
as  the  "Gothard  Convention."  It  has  done 
this  in  the  face  of  widespread  and  almost 
violent  opposition.  Never  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  in  1872  has 
the  nation  been  so  deeply  moved.  The  event 
strikingly  illustrates  how  economic  inter- 
ests may  conflict  with  patriotism.  The  most 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  came  from  French  Switzerland, 
altho  the  ablest  speech  of  the  minority  was 
made  by  Frey,  a  deputy  of  Zurich.  When 
a  Lands  gemeinde,  or  popular  meeting,  was 
held  at  Berne  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  special  trains  brought 
people  to  the  capital  from  all  quarters.  A 
protest  with  125,000  signatures  had  been 
presented  to  the  government,  and  the  mass 
meeting  was  attended  by  100,000  voters. 

When,  in  1869,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
St.  Gothard  tunnel  thru  the  Alps,  in  order  to 


give  direct  transit  by  rail  from  Germany 
to  Italy,  a  subsidy  of  thirty  million  francs 
was  granted  by  Germany,  and  one  of  fifty- 
five  millions  by  Italy.  In  financing  the  work, 
these  countries  demanded  that  for  traffic 
privileges  they  should  be  treated  as  "the 
most  favored  nation."  In  case  the  dividend 
of  the  railway  exceeded  7  per  cent,  half  of 
the  surplus  was  to  go  to  the  subsidizing 
states.  Even  at  that  time  the  international 
arrangement  awakened  opposition  in  Switz- 
erland. Fears  were  entertained  that  neutral- 
ity and  independence  were  threatened.  And 
since  then  the  commerce  of  the  tunnel  has 
proved  far  more  advantageous  to  Germany 
and  Italy  than  to  Switzerland. 

In  1897,  the  ownership  of  all  the  Swiss 
railways,  including  the  St.  Gothard  line, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Germany  at  once  objected  to  the  purchase 
of  the  tunnel,  contending  that  as  one  of  the 
subsidizing  nations  it  had  the  right  of  veto. 
With  Italy,  as  a  result  of  this  resistance, 
it  gained  important  concessions.  Both  coun- 
tries obtained  the  treatment  of  "the  most 
favored  nation,"  not  only  on  the  Gothard 
line  but  on  all  the  Swiss  railways;  and  the 
Federation,  with  almost  incredible  gener- 
osity, permitted  the  Germans  to  compete 
with  the  Swiss  for  the  electrization  of  the 
Gothard  system,  and  for  furnishing  mate- 
rials in  making  the  improvement.  In  the 
Reichstag,  the  German  Chancellor  boasted 
of  his  success  in  the  negotiations.  Italy  was 
less  pleased;  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see the  flooding  of  the  markets  of  the  penin- 
sula with  German  importations.  The  ar- 
rangement was,  of  course,  badly  received  at 
Vienna  and  Paris.  After  three  years  of  de- 
lay Switzerland  has  surrendered  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  has  ratified  the  con- 
vention. In  so  doing,  it  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  abdicated  its  economic  sovereignty. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  opponents  of 
the  convention,  that  Germany  remains  free, 
in  the  event  of  a  tariff  war,  to  stop  all 
Swiss  exportations  over  the  line,  by  raising 
the  rates;  while  Germany  would  continue 
to  send  her  own  products  into  Switzerland 
without  let  or  hindrance.  It  was  perhaps 
more  immediately  profitable  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view  for  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment thus  to  surrender.  To  have  done  oth- 
erwise would  have  entailed  economic  sacri- 
fices, and  Switzerland  is  poor.  The  Federal 
Government  has,  apparently,  set  economy 
above  patriotism  and  political  independence. 

In  the  Paris  Temps  a  well-informed 
writer  compares  the  economic  situation  ol' 
Switzerland  with  that  of  Servia;  and  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Endependent  Mr. 
Tsanoff  shows  how  the  latter  country  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  an  economic  vassal  of 
the  dual  monarchy.  When,  in  order  to  force 
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Servia  to  come  under  the  yoke,  Austria 
closed  its  frontier,  the  Belgrade  Govern- 
ment lowered  its  railway  rates  and  made 
its  exportations  not  thru  Vienna  but  by  the 
Black  Sea.  If  Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  been 
bound  by  such  an  agreement  as  Switzerland 
has  made  with  German}^,  they  would  have 
been  helpless  to  defend  themselves. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  settlement  of 
this  Gothard  convention  is  thought  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  the  Pangermanists  have 
designs  upon  the  northern  cantons  of  the 
Swiss  Federation.  No  doubt  the  German 
Swiss  are  quite  as  loyal  as  those  of  Ticino, 
Neuchatel,  Vaud  and  Geneva;  but  there 
are  many,  particularly  in  the  powerful  So- 
cialist party,  who  are  disposed  to  ridicule 
national  boundaries.  A  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  (the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government)  said,  not  long  ago,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  the  French  and  Germans  crossed 
the  frontier  and  took  possession  of  his 
country,   or  not. 

In  the  Swiss  schools  the  story  of  William 
Tell  is  now  regarded  as  a  legend.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  patriotism  which  has 
always  been  the  pride  of  the  little  nation  is 
to  become  a  fiction. 

The  Inflammable  Balkans 

At  a  war  council  held  at  Cettinje,  the 
capital  of  Montenegro,  on  May  3,  King 
Nicholas  and  his  generals  decided  to  yield 
to  the  Powers  and  evacuate  Scutari.  The 
matter  would  be  laid  before  the  Montene- 
grin Parliament  on  May  8,  it  was  an- 
nounced.  The   Cabinet  has   resigned. 

On  May  3,  also,  Italy  and  Austria  were 
reported  to  have  signed  a  secret  treaty  rel- 
ative to  the  occupation .  and  partition  of 
Albania,  involving*  military  operations. 
Essad  Pasha,  the  Turko-Albanian  defender 
of  Scutari,  after  surrendering  the  city  to 
King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  declared  him- 
self Emir  of  Albania  and  had  himself  in- 
stalled by  the  Greek  Metropolitan  of  Du- 
razzo,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  An- 
archy has  prevailed  in  many  sections  of 
Southern  Albania,  the  soldiers  of  this  com- 
mander and  of  Djavid  Pasha  looting  and 
slaying   the   inhabitants. 

Austria  continues  to  make  preparations 
for  war,  and  to  mass  her  troops  near  the 
Montenegrin  frontier.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  dissatisfied  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ambassadorial  conference  at 
London  to  initiate  decisive  action.  All  the 
Powers  agree  that  Scutari  must  be  evacu- 
ated. The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  their 
different  views  as  to  the  method  by  which 
evacuation   can  be  obtained. 


China 

On  May  2  the  American  charge  d'affaires 
at  Peking  presented  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  by  the  United 
States.  Troops  lined  the  streets  between 
the  American  Legation  and  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace while  Edward  T.  Williams,  represent- 
ing our  Legation,  drove  by  in  a  presidential 
carriage  with  an  escort  of  Chinese  troops 
on  his  way  to  present  President  Wilson's 
message  to  President  Yuan.  In  thanking 
President  Wilson,  Yuan  Shi-kai  cabled  that 
the  former's  "expression  of  greeting  and 
welcome  at  once  testifies  to  the  American 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  adds  an- 
other brilliant  page  to  the  history  of  sev- 
enty years'  uninterrupted  friendly  inter- 
course between  China  and  the  United 
States."  (This  subject  is  discussed  edito- 
rially on  page  1009.)  Mexico  also  recog- 
nized the  Chinese  Republic  on  May  2. 

Somewhat  earlier,  on  April  29,  the  For- 
eign Office  at  Peking  formally  notified  the 
legations  of  the  Five-Power  group  with 
which  the  $125,000,000  loan  had  just  been 
concluded  that  the  Chinese  Government  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  the  loan.  This 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  Chinese  Senate 
in  the  presence  of  151  of  the  274  senators. 
One  hundred  and  two  of  the  senators  pres- 
ent supported  a  resolution  to  cancel  the 
loan. 

This  action  represented  the  opinion  of 
the  Kuo  Min-tang,  the  political  party  domi- 
nant  in   South   China. 

While  there  is  no  break  between  Provis- 
ional President  Yuan  Shi-kai  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  yet  reports  appear  of 
serious  differences.  He  is  credited  with  de- 
manding- that  the  constitution  shall  give  him 
the  power  of  creating  his  Cabinet,  as  in  this 
country,  thus  assuring  more  permanence  of 
administration,  while  a  large  part,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  Assembly  desire  the  Cab- 
inet to  be  responsible  to  it  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  said  to  be  the  position  taken 
by  Dr.  Sun,  the  first  Provisional  President. 
Indeed  one  of  the  reports  credits  him  with 
planning  a  revolt  against  Yuan,  but  this 
is  incredible.  That  would  involve  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  North  China  and 
South  China.  Other  demands  made  by 
President  Yuan,  or  credited  to  him,  are  the 
right  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly, 
to  issue  emergency  ordinances,  as  in  Japan, 
and  to  take  extraordinary  financial  meas- 
ures. The  Republican  and  Unionist  parties 
in  the  Assembly  have  supported  Yuan, 
while  the  Nationalists  are  headed  by  Dr. 
Sun  and  leaders  of  the  Kuo  Min-tang 
party. 
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IN    THE 

INSURANCE  WORLD 

BY  W  E.  UNDERWOOD 


Life  Insurance  Taxation 

A  tax  on  any  interest  of  any  life  insur- 
ance policyholder  is  indefensible.  It  closely 
approximates  a  tribute  laid  upon  a  cemetery 
lot.  To  the  vast  majority  of  men  a  life  in- 
surance premium  is  a  sacrifice;  in  varying 
degrees  it  represents  extra  effort  or  self- 
denial.  It  is  a  burden,  one  upon  which  the 
unwisdom  of  legislation  lays  another  bur- 
den. This  mistake  is  due  to  ignorance,  to  a 
confusion  of  ideas.  Men  are  often  misled 
by  names,  missing  the  nature  of  the  things 
the  names  represent.  It  is  fairly  probable 
that  life  insurance  accumulations  would  be 
exempted  from  taxation  if  from  the  begin- 
ning they  had  been  called  burial  funds,  or 
widows'  and  orphans'  funds,  or  old-age 
pension  funds.  That  is  exactly  what  they 
are. 

There  is  prevalent,  even  among  policy- 
holders, an  .erroneous  idea  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  vast  accumulations  held  by 
the  combined  companies.  They  carelessly 
look  upon  them  as  great  aggregations  of 
surplus  wealth.  This  comes  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  concentrated  and  the  amount 
is  exceedingly  large.  And  yet,  in  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  terms  they  are  neither 
wealth  nor  surplus.  They  are,  every  dollar 
of  them,  expense  funds — small  contribu- 
tions of  hard-earned  money,  saved  up 
against  the  time  when  the  universal  enemy 
shall  desolate  the  households  of  the  con- 
tributors. Not  a  penny  of  the  money  dedi- 
cated to  such  use  should  be  seized  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Sometimes  those  of  us  who  argue  this 
way  are  confronted  by  the  word  "dividend." 
The  advocates  of  this  form  of  taxation  tell 
us  that  there  is  evidently  a  profit  in  the 
business  because  there  are  dividends  and, 
at  the  maturity  of  policies  written  for  a 
specific  term,  or  which  may  be  surrendered 
then,  cash  values  which  often  exceed  the 
total  of  all  premiums  paid,  leaving  out  of 
the  reckoning  the  protection  enjoyed  in 
the  interim.  But  this  is  fallacious. 

The  word  dividend  as  used  in  life  insur- 
ance represents  no  earnings  by  the  premium 
of  the  policyholder.  It  is  but  an  unused 
portion  of  the  premium  which,  for  the  sake 
of  safety,  is  made  larger  than  necessary. 
It  is  a  return  premium,  an  unearned  pre- 


mium. These  so-called  dividends  when  ac- 
cumulated for  years,  added  to  the  reserves 
which  all  level  premium  companies  must 
maintain,  constitute  the  cash  surrender  val- 
ues, which  in  individual  cases  sometimes  ex- 
ceed the  total  premiums  paid.  But  that 
doesn't  prove  that  those  policyholders  have 
made  any  money.  They  have  paid  their  full 
share  of  all  the  death  claims  incurred  while 
they  were  in  the  company  and  of  all  the  ex- 
penses. That  certainly  represents  money 
they  contributed.  In  addition  to  this,  all 
the  unused  money  they  paid  in  earned  in- 
terest. Even  in  these  exceptional  cases  the 
appearance  of  a  profit  is  deceptive. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  an  average  in- 
stance: A  man  at  forty  takes  $1000  of  or- 
dinary life  insurance  at  an  annual  pre- 
mium of  $30.94,  and  keeps  it  twenty  years. 
His  total  premiums  during  that  time  will 
be  $618.80.  We  will  assume  that  his  so-called 
dividends  for  the  whole  time  will  equal 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  premiums,  amount- 
ing to  $123.76.  The  cash  surrender  value 
on  that  policy  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
is  $383.47.  This  amount,  added  to  the  divi- 
dend brings  the  total  return  to  $507.23.  He 
is,  therefore,  "out"  $111.57,  plus  the  inter- 
est on  $30.94  (the  premium)  per  year  at, 
say  the  legal  rate  in  New  York,  six  per 
cent,  compounded,  which  amounts  to  $1,206.- 
44.  So  we  see  that  this  man's  whole  invest- 
ment was  worth  $699.21  more  than  he  re- 
ceived from  it,  leaving  the  protection 
against  his  death  out  of  the  reckoning,  and 
that  sum  represents  the  actual  expense  in- 
curred. 

The  case  is  plain.  There  is  no  money  to 
do  anything  with  in  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany that  does  not  come  from  its  policy- 
holders. There  are  no  other  sources  from 
which  it  can  be  obtained  except  from  in- 
terest, and  that  is  earned  by  the  money  fur- 
nished by  them.  There  are  death  claims  and 
expenses.  Who  pays  these? 

We  return  to  our  first  statement:  Life 
insurance  is  an  exnense  to  those  who  carry 
it  and  never  a  source  of  financial  profit  and 
all  the  money  of  all  the  life  insurance  com 
panies  is  but  an  expense  fund — burial,  w id 
ows'  and  orphans',  old-age  pension  fund. 
Call  it  what  you  please,  but  don't  overlook 
its  actual  character.  It  is  plain  that  it 
should    not   be   burdened   with   taxation    of 
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any  kind,  either  by  the  states  on  premiums 
or  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  species 
of  income. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Trust 

There  can  never  be  a  fire  insurance 
trust.  This  may  not  sound  pleasant  to  those 
who  believe  there  is  one  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  public  spirited  citizen,  news- 
paper and  magazine  to  smash  it.  If  such  a 
monopoly  did  actually  exist  we  would  con- 
tribute our  share  to  its  undoing. 

We  know  that  a  very  large  number  of 
intelligent  people  in  this  country  sincerely 
believe  that  the  leading  fire  insurance  com- 
panies are  confederated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  their  own  conditions 
on  buyers  of  this  form  of  protection,  their 
principal  object  being  to  secure  inordinate 
profits  for  themselves.  If  the  thing  traded 
in  possessed  a  material  character,  if  it  were 
a  natural  or  manufactured  product,  the 
supply  of  which  could  be  controlled,  there 
would  be  some  foundation  for  the  belief 
in  monopoly.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
there  are  associations  among  these  com- 
panies, which  make  rules  of  practice  and 
premium  rates  and  that  they  agree  to 
maintain  these — that  they  will  not  depart 
from  the  practices  prescribed  nor  cut  the 
rates.  Therefore,  the  service  they  are  pre- 
pared to  render  is  granted  or  withheld  as 
purchasers  comply  with  or  reject  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  organization,  and 
that  the  thing  in  which  the  monopoly  exists 
is  service.  The  existence  of  the  associations 
for  the  purposes  stated  is  admitted,  but 
taking  the  business  as  a  whole  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  will  fail  to  find  the  exorbi- 
tant profits  a  trust  would  be  certain  to 
yield  its  membership. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  idea  that  these  asso- 
ciated efforts  are,  or  should  be,  directed 
solely  at  the  acquisition  of  unreasonable 
profits,  we  are  confronted  with  two  inter- 
esting questions:  First,  why  are  the  actual 
profits  made  during  a  sufficiently  long- 
period  to  furnish  a  reliable  average,  say 
ten  years,  so  meagre?  and,  second,  Why 
are  capitalists  generally,  large  and  small, 
so  indifferent  to  a  business  that  is  capable 
of  producing  such  rich  results?  If  desirable 
to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  organize 
and  embark  in  business  one  hundred  new 
fire  insurance  companies  in  the  city  of  New 
York  within  sixty  days.  Five  hundred  could 
be  started  in  the  United  States  within  that 
time.  If  it  were  the  lucrative  business  the 
believers  in  a  fire  insurance  trust  think  it 
is,  capitalists  would  seek  it,  the  number 
of  companies   would   rapidly  multiply,   the 


new  organizations  would  compete  with  the 
older  ones  and  the  trust  would  have  its 
backbone  broken.  It  is  because  new  com- 
panies can  be  organized  easily  and  are  not, 
that  we  entertain  no  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  trust.  When  there  is  one,  its  existence 
will  be  made  manifest  by  a  large  number 
of  new  companies,  seeking  good  profits,  at 
lower  rates,  on  money  which  is  always 
eager  for  substantial  returns. 

As  a  past  worker  and  a  constant  student 
of  the  fire  insurance  business,  we  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  uniform  rates  and 
practices.  The  terms  of  nearly  all  the  poli- 
cies used  are  prescribed  by  one  state  or  an- 
other, most  of  the  forms  being  those  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Uniform  practices  are  requisite  to  the 
interests  of  the  assured,  principally,  be- 
cause as  a  general  thing  a  risk  is  covered 
by  more  than  one  company,  and  in  order  to 
make  proper  settlements  of  claims  the 
written  portions  of  the  various  policies 
should  be  concurrent — that  is,  exactly  alike. 
It  is  also  essential  to  the  correct  transac- 
tion of  the  business  that  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  a  large  number  of  agents, 
all  representing  from  one  to  twenty  com- 
panies each,  should  conform  to  one  stand- 
ard. It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
"lay"  mind  the  reason  for  uniform  rates. 
Fire  insurance  rating  should  be  scientific, 
but  it  is  not.  The  nature  of  the  thing  seems 
to  defy  accurate  analysis.  Life  insurance 
has  attained  this  state  of  perfection  be- 
cause the  contingency  insured  against  is 
sure  to  occur.  All  men  must  die.  But  all 
buildings  will  not  burn;  the  vast  majority 
will  not.  So  the  companies  are  forced  to 
take  the  law  of  average  for  a  guide.  This 
they  do,  the  average  changing  constantly. 
But  that  combined  experience — the  average 
total  experience  of  all — is  the  only  safe 
thing  they  can  depend  upon,  and  in  many 
cases  that  fails.  When  it  does,  the  weaker 
companies  pass  out  and  the  stronger  ones 
suffer  a  loss  of  surplus  or  invest  more  cap- 
ital. But  the  uniform  rate  is  the  only  an- 
chor  against   disaster. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  in  an  ele- 
mentary sort  of  way  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  absurdity  of 
the  legislature  and  state  officials  of  Mis- 
souri in  compelling,  thru  an  unnecessary 
statute,  unjust  and  unwarranted  in  its 
terms  and  intentions,  nearly  two  hundred 
companies  to  suspend  business  in  that  state. 
There  is  no  such  trust  as  the  one  they  are 
warring  against,  and  they  have  sacrificed 
the  business  interests  of  their  people  with- 
out cause.  The  real  victims  are  the  people 
of  the  state. 


Interest  on  Government  Deposits 

After  June  1,  those  national  banks  which 
are  Government  depositaries,  must  pay  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  which  they  hold.  The  total 
amount  deposited  with  these  banks,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  report,  is 
$42,649,964.  There  are  deposits  of  $1,918,- 
000  in  ten  banks  of  New  York  City.  Secre- 
tary McAdoo's  order,  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,,  was  accompanied  by  one 
which  authorized  a  transfer  of  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  national  bank  depositaries,  and  by  a 
concession  concerning  the  bonds  to  be 
placed  with  the  Treasurer  as  security. 
Hereafter  this  security  is  not  to  consist  ex- 
clusively of  United  States  bonds  or  the 
bonds  of  provincial  Governments  (for  the 
full  amount  of  the  deposits),  but  30  per 
cent  of  the  deposits  may  be  secured  by 
"high-class  state,  city  and  county  bonds, 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  75  per  cent  of  their-  market  value." 

No  interest  was  paid  on  Government  de- 
posits prior  to  1908.  Thereafter  1  per  cent 
was  paid,  for  a  time,  on  certain  special  or 
inactive  deposits,  and  the  rate  has  since 
been  increased  to  2  per  cent,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  the  sum  bear- 
ing interest  was  less  than  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
McAdoo  says  that  if  2  per  cent  had  been 
required  and  paid  since  1896,  the  interest 
to  date  would  have  been  $30,610,881.  If  the 
deposits  be  now  increased  to  $52,649,964, 
the  annual  interest  yield  will  be  a  little 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  banks 
in  which  Government  money  has  been 
placed  have  not  gained  any  considerable 
profit  on  account  of  the  deposits.  The  bonds 
required  as  security  must  be  purchased  at 
102  or  a  higher  price.  In  some  instances 
they  are  borrowed  or  rented,  for  a  charge 
ranging  from  V2  to  2  per  cent.  Moreover, 
an  active  Government  account,  especially 
in  a  large  city,  involves  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling many  thousand  salary  and  pension 
checks.  Four  thousand  were  recently  re- 
ceived by  a  New  York  bank  in  one  day.  It 
frequently  happens,  also,  that  the  account 
is  temporarily  overdrawn.  New  York  bank- 
ers say  that,  with  2  per  cent  interest  re- 


quired, the  money  must  earn  4V2  per  cent 
to  avoid  a  loss.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
one  of  the  ten  designated  depositaries  in 
New  York  will  give  up  its  Government  de- 
posit because  there  will  be  no  profit.  But 
there  is  a  demand  elsewhere  for  the  addi- 
tional $10,000,000,  all  of  which  will  easily 
be  allotted.  There  is  prestige  as  well  as  ad- 
vertising in  the  name  of  a  Government  de- 
positary and  in  the  possession  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  The  concession  with  respect  to 
the  security  will  release  Government  bonds 
and  these  will  probably  be  used  for  the 
issue  of  additional  circulation. 

Currency  Reform 

There  is  evidence  that  President  Wilson 
earnestly  desires  that  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent session  shall  at  least  begin  the  work  of 
currency  and  banking  reform.  The  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  wiJl 
soon  be  appointed,  with  Representative 
Glass  at  the  head  of  it.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee is  already  at  work.  It  has  prepared 
a  long  list  of  questions  which  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail  to  bankers,  currency  experts  and 
economists  thruout  the  country.  A  bill  will 
be  introduced  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
bill  in  the  House. 

There  should  be  a  beginning  at  the  pres- 
ent session,  even  if  the  work  cannot  be  fin- 
ished before  adjournment.  Discussion  of  the 
subject  upon  the  basis  of  a  pending  bill, 
will  at  least  save  time  and  hasten  enact- 
ment at  the  regular  session. 

Bond  Investment 

Lawrence  Chamberlain's  Principles  of 
Bond  Investment  (Holt,  $5)  is  the  most 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  as 
yet  appeared.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
much  more  extensive  than  is  indicated  by 
the  title.  In  addition  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  investment  and  detailed  descriptions 
of  all  classes  of  funded  obligations,  there 
are  chapters  on  gambling  and  speculation, 
on  business  forecasting,  gold  supply  and 
prices  and  other  matters  of  financial  and 
economic  interest. 

The  section  of  the  book  dealing  with  civil 
loans  is  the  most  complete.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain  claims  that  "the   conditions   which 
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occasion  municipal  borrowing  are  sufficient- 
ly uniform  to  make  correct  generalization 
possible,  whereas  no  generalizations  equal- 
ly broad  are  safe  for  the  bonds  of  most 
private  corporations,  especailly  of  rail- 
roads. An  unbiased  analysis  will  find  much 
to  contradict  this  assertion.  The  history 
of  public  credit  certainly  does  not  confirm 
the  statement  that  the  credit  of  municipal- 
ities is  not  as  subject  to  changes  in  man- 
agement and  in  policies  as  the  credit  of 
railroads.  The  very  fact  that  a  number  of 
states  and  municipalities  have  repudiated 
and  compromised  their  indebtedness  is 
proof  that  confidence  in  policy  and  man- 
agement is  at  the  basis  of  public  as  well 
as  private  credit.  Mr.  Chamberlain  dis- 
cusses in  some  detail  the  repudiation  of 
state  debts  and  concludes  that  "the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  state  repudiation  is  a  low 
standard   of   business   ethics." 

Our  author  neglects  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  best  available  means  of  preventing 
the  survival  of  low  business  ethics  in  both 
public  and  private  enterprise  is  to  withhold 
financial  assistance  where  it  prevails. 

Banking  Reform 

Two  books  dealing  directly  with  the  gen- 
eral question  of  banking  reform  in  the 
United  States  have  recently  appeared.  They 
are  written  for  the  same  purpose,  but  from 
different  standpoints.  The  aim  is  to  empha- 
size the  urgent  need  of  change  in  the  bank- 
ing system.  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
whose  investigations  in  currency  and  finance 
entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  monetary 
experts,  upholds  the  ideal  of  banking  re- 
form as  exhibited  in  the  Aldrich  plan.  This 
provides  for  a  national  reserve  associa- 
tion to  be  created  under  federal  auspices 
by  the  banks  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  their  cash  reserves. 
Professor  Laughlin,  fully  alive  to  popular 
prejudices  against  centralization  in  politics 
and  in  industry,  denies  that  the  National 
Reserve  Association  is  similar  to  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  European  countries.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a  co-operative  institution,  "like 
an  enlarged  clearing  house  association," 
but  under  Government  supervision  and  reg- 
ulation. Professor  Laughlin's  book  (Bank- 
ing Reform)  is  issued  in  Chicago  by  the 
National   Citizens'    League. 

Mr.  Ludwig  Bendix,  an  authority  on 
German  banking,  considers  the  European 
central  bank  the  ideal  modern  banking 
institution,  The  Aldrich  Plan  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Banking.  (New  York:  Robert  R. 
Johnston.)  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  bank  in  the  United 
States  "must  be  considered  inexpedient." 
Changes  in  banking  laws  must  be  in  har- 


mony   with    political    and    economic    condi- 
tions. 

Since  Professor  Laughlin's  book  is  writ- 
ten ostensibly  as  a  "document"  favoring 
the  adoption  of  the  Aldrich  plan,  adverse 
criticisms  of  the  proposed  measure  natur- 
ally are  absent.  He  exhibits  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  banking  reform  over  the  pres- 
ent inadequate  decentralized  and  inefficient 
banking  system.  His  style  is  clear  and  sim- 
ple, comprehensible  to  the  ordinary  untu- 
tored citizen.  The  chief  merits  of  the  Al- 
drich plan,  according  to  Professor  Laugh- 
lin, are:  (1)  Its  prevention  of  money  pan- 
ics and  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
money  market  thru  the  creation  of  a  re- 
discounting  organization,  viz.,  the  Nation- 
al Reserve  Association.  Incidentally,  the 
advantage  of  the  so-called  "acceptance"  or 
commercial  bill  of  exchange  as  a  credit  in- 
strument superior  to  the  prevailing  prom- 
issory note  is  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bendix  does  not  give  his  unqualified 
endorsement  to  the  Aldrich  plan,  tho  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  far  superior  to  our  pre- 
vailing banking  system.  He  regards  the 
measure  as  a  compromise  in  that  "it  en- 
deavors to  maintain  the  characteristic  de- 
velopment of  the  American  system,  namely, 
decentralized  banking."  His  main  criticism 
of  the  proposed  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  is  the  restriction 
of  its  business  exclusively  among  the 
banks  in  the  association.  This  provision  pre- 
vents the  activities  of  the  National  Reserve 
Association  from  becoming  as  far-reaching 
and  as  extensive  as  the  activities  of  the 
European  central  banks,  such  as  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger- 
many. These  have  business  relations  with 
governments,  with  private  banking  con- 
cerns, and  with  individuals. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  Mr. 
Bendix's  criticism.  The  existence  of  banks 
as  members  of  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation side  by  side  with  non-member  in- 
stitutions creates  class  distinctions  and 
enmities.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  restrictions,  which 
were  lately  the  object  of  the  "Money 
Trust"  investigation. 

Financial  Notes 

The  number  of  the  depositors  in  our  pos- 
tal savings  banks  on  March  31  was  about 
335,000,  and  their  deposits,  at  12,160  post 
offices,  amounted  to  $33,500,000. 

Owing  to  the  northward  movement  of 
business  in  New  York,  the  Central  Trust 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of 
its  kind,  has  opened  a  branch  at  the  corner 
of  Forty-second  street  and  Madison  avenue. 
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The  Tariff  Bill  in  the  Senate 

The  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill  in  the  House,  without  substantial 
amendment,  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
All  of  its  provisions  had  been  considered 
and  approved  by  a  party  caucus.  Because 
the  party  had  a  majority  of  about  two  to 
one  in  the  House,  the  action  of  the 
caucus  was  easily  confirmed  there.  There 
was  criticism,  it  is  true,  and  even  oppo- 
sition, on  the  Democratic  side,  but  at  the 
end  only  five  Democrats  voted  against 
the  bill.  It  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  that  will  prob- 
ably consume  two  months,  some  changes 
will  be  made. 

It  may  be  that  some  who  voted  for  the 
bill  in  the  House  expected  that  amend- 
ments in  accord  with  their  views  would 
be  made  in  the  Senate.  There  are  errors 
which  should  be  corrected  and  defects 
which  should  be  removed.  There  will  be 
an  attempt  to  take  wool  from  the  free 
list  and  to  impose  a  duty  of  15  or  20  per 
cent.  We  do  not  regard  the  free-listing 
of  wool  as  an  error.  The  duty  on  wool 
should  be  cut  off.  We  hope  that  the  move- 
ment to  retain  any  part  of  the  present 
rate  will  be  unsuccessful.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear,  however,  that  the  Senate 
has  rejected  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  concerning  sugar.  We  are  not  sup- 
porting a  differential  for  the  protection 
of  the  refiners,  whose  sins  have  been 
many  and  great,  but  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  should  be  retained.  Our  reasons 
for  this  opinion  were  recently  set  forth 
in  these  pages.  They  relate  to  the  domes- 
tic beet  and  cane  industries,  the  cane 
plantations  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and 
the    Philippines,     the    preferential    for 


Cuba,  the  revenue  of  $52,000,000,  and  tha 
probability  that  a  surrender  of  it  would 
not  appreciably  affect  the  cost  of  living. 
As  it  stands,  the  bill  violates  many 
treaties  by  granting  a  discount  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  duties  on  goods  imported  "in 
vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  or 
which  shall  be  wholly  the  property  of  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
This  is  merely  a  disguised  subsidy,  and 
should  be  rejected  even  if  it  were  not  at 
variance  with  international  agreements. 
Protests  made  by  several  nations  have 
been  ignored.  Mr.  Underwood  would  give 
them  no  weight.  It  is  reported  that  he 
said  the  enactment  of  this  provision 
would  cause  several  treaties  to  die  auto- 
matically, and  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  them  was  not  to  be  desired.  The 
agreements  in  question  have  clauses  like 
that  in  the  treaty  of  1902  with  Spain, 
which  provides  that  goods  imported  into 
this  country  in  Spanish  vessels  shall  not 
be  "liable  to  any  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges  whatsoever  than  if  such 
articles  were  imported  in  United  States 
vessels."  Our  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
says  that  the  duties  paid  on  goods  in 
British  vessels  and  in  American  ves- 
sels shall  be  "the  same."  The  binding 
force  of  such  agreements  is  recognized 
in  that  part  of  the  bill  which  imposes  a 
"discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law" 
upon  goods  "imported  in  vessels  not  of 
the  United  States,"  but  with  an  accom- 
panying proviso  that  this  shall  not  apply 
to  vessels  empowered  by  treaty  to  import 
goods  at  the  statutory  rates.  That  is  to 
say,  this  discrimination  could  be  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  ships  of  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  no  restraining 
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treaty.  Both  of  these  discriminatory  or 
subsidizing  paragraphs  should  promptly 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

There  should  be  no  duty  on  raw  mate- 
rials the  products  of  which  are  on  the 
free  list,  nor  should  the  duties  on  partly 
manufactured  articles  be  higher  than 
those  upon  the  finished  goods  of  which 
these  articles  are  parts.  If  flour  is  free, 
there  should  be  no  duty  on  wheat.  There 
should  be  no  duty  on  cattle,  if  beef  is  on 
the  free  list.  There  are  several  other  ex- 
amples of  a  violation  of  this  rule.  Such 
defects  should  be  removed  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  long  and  complicated  provisions 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  law 
there  is  much  which  has  excited  protest 
abroad.  France  and  one  or  two  other 
European  nations  complain  sharply,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  the  enactment  of 
these  provisions  would  be  followed  by 
tariff  retaliation.  Among  the  clauses  to 
which  objection  is  made  is  one  that  com- 
pels foreign  manufacturers  to  open  their 
books  to  agents  of  our  Government. 
There  are  others  which  tend  to  discour- 
age or  to  prevent  importation.  A  promi- 
nent French  journal  calls  them  "masked 
protectionism/'  They  have  been  attacked 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  by  leading 
importers  in  this  country.  The  Senate 
should  examine  them  carefully  and  reject 
or  amend  them. 

That  part  of  the  bill  which  imposes  an 
income  tax  is  complicated  and  perplex- 
ing. For  this  reason  it  has  been  sharply 
criticised  by  persons  who  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  income  tax.  Many  columns 
of  the  daily  press  have  been  filled  with 
expressions  of  their  disapproval.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  income  tax 
sections  should  be  rewritten  and  thus 
made  clear.  This  matter  should  have 
careful  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

California  Dux 

We  have  had  occasion  to  express  great 
regret  that  California  should  by  un- 
kindly legislation  provoke  a  kindly  na- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  rejoice  that  in  an- 
other very  important  matter  she  dares 
to  lead  all  the  states. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  take  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  statement  made  by 
a  correspondent  that  in  its  new  and  pro- 
gressive  legislation    California    has    de- 


cided to  abolish  utterly  one  of  the  two 
great  twin  evils  of  modern  society,  the 
commerce  in  social  vice.  Various  cities 
have  of  late  made  enactments,  more  or 
less  fully  carried  out,  closing  all  houses 
of  prostitution,  but  never  before  has  a 
state  done  this;  and  for  this  purpose 
California  deserves  great  credit.  She 
may  fail  in  part,  and  it  may  take  years 
to  achieve  the  result  aimed  at,  but  the 
standard  is  set,  and  the  legal  machinery 
is  provided  for.  Even  Maine  and  Kansas 
have  not  wholly  banished  the  saloon. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  this  social  evil 
and  shame  to  both  man  and  woman,  this 
moral  leprosy  on  the  body  politic,  even 
more  corrupting  than  the  saloon,  with 
its  attendant  physical  diseases,  its  black- 
er plague  worse  than  that,  which  Fried- 
mann  claims  to  cure,  has  at  last  been 
brought  into  the  open  with  all  its  de- 
formity; and  hygiene  and  morality  and 
religion  have  all  opened  their  eyes  and 
are  combined  to  find  a  way  to  end  it.  It 
can  slink  and  skulk  no  more.  Somehow 
it  has  been  assumed  hitherto  that  it  is 
a  necessary  evil;  we  now  know  better. 
Our  medical  commissions  tell  us  it  must 
be  supprest.  It  is  their  business  to  tell 
the  horrors  of  its  spread  of  disease  and 
its  contamination  even  of  the  innocent. 
Morality  and  religion  join  in  the  cru- 
sade, shamed  at  its  degradation  of  the 
victims  of  the  unholy  traffic,  while  very 
properly  demanding  that  our  pure  girls 
should  be  protected  by  the  assurance 
that  they  wed  in  safety.  Now  the  city 
and  the  state  declare  and  must  declare 
that  the  brothel  must  go,  but  with  all 
charity  for  the  poor  victims  of  vice.  In 
California  the  good  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  enforcing  the  law  have 
made  provision  for  introducing  those 
who  are  driven  out  into  comfortable 
methods  of  livelihood. 

Out  of  charity  good  women  are  taking 
everywhere  the  lead  in  this  crusade;  but 
out  of  shame  the  men  ought  to  march 
in  step  with  them.  The  crime  is  men's 
more  than  women's.  They  support  it, 
they  find  the  victims.  Weakness  suc- 
cumbs to  strength  and  passion.  It  is  the 
men  that  should  bear  the  chief  contempt. 
If  there  must  be  supervision  and  segre- 
gation, it  is  the  men  who  should  suffer. 
Both  sexes  suffer  and  both  are  guilty; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
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be  a  state  which  gives  votes  to  both  men 
and  women  that  inaugurates  this  great 
reform. 

The  provision  for  commercialized  vice 
is  the  greatest  foe  of  honorable  mar- 
riage. It  has  been  endured  on  the  pre- 
tense that  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  that 
men  require  it.  Accordingly  guilty  men 
are  excused,  who  support  it,  while  less 
guilty  women  are  branded  and  segre- 
gated. We  venture  to  reprint  this  de- 
fense of  men  taken  from  a  report  in  the 
Medical  Record,  written  by  a  physician 
in  charge  of  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of 
venereal  diseases  in  San  Francisco.  He 
says: 

In  spite  of  the  unjustifiable  survival  of 
antiquated  dead  letter  laws,  public  opinion 
in  the  present  age  does  not  condemn  sexual 
intercourse  among  single  persons  unquali- 
fiedly as  a  crime  or  vice.  Regardless  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  society  recognizes  the  ele- 
mentary passion  of  sexual  desire  as  a  nat- 
ural endowment  of  the  normal  red-blooded 
male  individuals  and  its  reasonable  satis- 
faction as  a  more  or  less  personal  matter. 

Therefore — that  is  his  argument — let 
women  victims  be  carefully  segregated 
and  medically  inspected  for  the  safe 
gratification  of  masculine  lust.  Mormon 
polygamy  is  better. 

Another  Amendment  Needed 

That  one  state,  or  two  or  three,  should 
have  the  right  and  power  by  their  treat- 
ment of  citizens  of  other  countries  to 
create  hostility  and  to  provoke  if  not 
occasion  war,  is  a  condition  simply  in- 
tolerable. It  ought  not  to  exist  under  our 
government. 

But  it  does  exist.  It  should  be  correct- 
ed. 

It  can  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  substance  and 
meaning  of  such  an  amendment  is  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

All  legislation  affecting  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  of  other  countries 
residing  in  the  United  States,  as  distinct 
from  and  other  than  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  belong  to  Congress  exclu- 
sively. 

Why  should  not  such  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  be  adopted?  We  suggest 
it  for  the  approval  of  intelligent  men 
who  love  peace  and  who  are  alarmed  at 
such  hostile  discrimination  as  that  which 


has  so  greatly  disturbed  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  has  so  provoked  a 
friendly  Power. 

The  Police  Convictions 

Step  by  step  District  Attorney  Whit- 
man has  carried  up  his  prosecutions  of 
police  graft  in  this  city  until  he  has 
reached  the  upper  level  and  four  ex-in- 
spectors have  been  convicted  of  being 
in  the  ring  of  conspirators.  It  was  in  as 
dirty  and  contemptible  a  business  as 
can  be  conceived  that  they  were  engaged, 
nothing  less  than  selling  protection  to 
gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  men  appointed  to  protect  the 
city  protected  its  thieves,  were  partners 
with  thieves,  for  what  are  gamblers  and 
traffickers  in  prostitution  but  thieves? 
They  not  only  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Po- 
lice Department,  but  have  shamed  the 
city  before  the  world;  and  so  clear  was 
the  evidence  that  the  jury  did  not  need 
to  take  a  ballot. 

But  this  is  not  the  end.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  there  are  others  quite 
as  guilty.  To  reorganize  completely  the 
police  government  of  New  York  requires 
a  mayor  of  purpose  and  will.  So  far  as 
seen,  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  de- 
partment has  gone  to  the  accused.  There 
may  well  be  much  more  work  for  Mr- 
Whitman  to  do. 

In  Cicero's  day  there  was  no  method 
by  which  a  lawyer  could  so  well  gain 
popular  renown  as  by  prosecuting  some 
greedy  quaestor  or  pro-consul  who  had 
been  robbing  a  province  by  graft.  Cicero, 
in  his  letters  to  Maecenas,  is  careful  to 
tell  his  powerful  patron  how  he,  as  ruler 
of  a  province,  bought  all  the  supplies 
needed  for  himself  and  his  retinue,  and 
forced  the  subjects  to  give  absolutely 
nothing.  It  was  a  new  and  grateful  ex- 
perience for  a  Roman  province  in  Asia. 
But  these  four  inspectors  of  ours  had 
never  read  Cicero  Against  Verres.  That 
is  not  seriously  against  them,  any  more 
than  it  is  a  reflection  against  Ireland 
that  each  one  of  the  four  was  of  Irish 
birth  or  Irish  parentage.  That  only 
shows  how  active  our  Irish  fellow  citi- 
zens have  been  in  governing  us,  while 
the  Irishmen  who  stayed  at  home  could 
not  govern  their  own  island. 

We  do  not  know  any   better  way   to 
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make  our  police  system  all  that  it  ought 
to  be,  and  what  so  many  of  its  members 
wish  it  to  be,  than  for  the  people  to 
unite  against  Tammany  and  elect  Charles 
S.  Whitman  as  Mayor. 

Protestant  or  Catholic  ? 

Having  published  two  articles — one 
from  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  and  the 
other  by  a  non-Episcopalian,  both  giving 
arguments  against  the  proposal  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian Church,  we  are  glad  this  week 
to  give  similar  space  to  the  defenders  of 
the  change. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  "Protestant 
Episcopal"  is  that  the  Church,  tho  epis- 
copal, like  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  yet 
Protestant,  that  in  its  government  it  de- 
pends on  bishops  as  well  as  on  priests; 
also  that,  like  other  Protestant  Churches, 
it  protests  its  own  independence  from 
Rome  and  protests  against  Rome.  This  it 
does  not  only  in  its  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
but  in  the  writings  of  all  its  theologians, 
even  of  those  who  most  copy  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Whatever  name  it  may  take,  it  will  re- 
main Protestant,  because  it  will  continue 
to  deny  and  to  protest  against  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Why  then  should  it  wish  to  change  its 
name?  Simply  because  the  name  "Prot- 
estant Episcopal"  is  not  an  agreeable 
one.  It  seems  to  and  does  imply  and  de- 
clare a  position  of  hostility.  It  means  a 
protest  against  Rome.  But  why  not  say 
what  you  are,  and  why  insist  upon 
telling  what  you  are  not?  Because  a 
name  should  define  positively,  not  nega- 
tively ;  should  tell  what  you  are,  not  bur- 
den itself  with  telling  what  you  are  not. 
To  be  sure,  the  name  "Protestant"  has 
come  to  connote  fellowship  with  a  large 
and  noble  sisterhood  of  Churches,  but  it 
also  connotes  opposition  to  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Christian  bodies,  and  that  is 
not  an  agreeable  attitude.  We  would 
rather  think  of  what  we  have  in  common 
with  it,  and  not  of  the  less  important 
matters  in  which  we  differ  from  it. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  would  be  quite 
as  well  if  the  name  "Protestant"  had 
never  been  assumed,  and,  therefore,  just 
as  well  if  the  somewhat  offensive  name 
were  dropt.   That  would  leave   it   "The 


American  Episcopal  Church,"  a  charac- 
teristic name,  and  the  name  by  which  in 
fact  it  is  usually  called.  To  drop  the 
name  "Protestant"  would  not  make  it 
less  Protestant,  nor  one  whit  less  in  sym- 
pathy with  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. 

But  to  call  it,  as  many  desire,  by  the 
name  of  the  American  Catholic  Church, 
is  quite  another  thing.  It  would  be  taking 
a  name  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  It  is 
not  catholic,  but  a  section,  a  fraction  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church,  which  in- 
cludes the  Roman  and  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  all  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations as  well.  It  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence to  Rome  to  take  its  usual  designa- 
tion, and  an  insult  to  other  bodies,  such 
as  the  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presby- 
terians, implying  that  they  are  not  cath- 
olic or  Catholic,  quite  as  much  as  the 
Episcopalians.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
the  prior  right  to  the  name,  altho  it  has 
not  half  of  the  Catholic  Church  Uni- 
versal, and  is  therefore  sectarian,  like 
all  the  rest  of  us,  and  is  not  truly  cath- 
olic. 

The  only  effective  defense  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  name  "Catholic"  for 
"Protestant"  is  to  assert  that  the  sympa- 
thy and  fellowship  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  not  with  the  Protestants.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  position  definitely  assert- 
ed by  one  of  our  writers  this  week,  who 
mentions,  what  we  usually  forget,  that  a 
protestant  clergyman  who  joins  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  to  be  reordained, 
as  if  his  previous  ordination  were  in- 
valid, while  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  joining  it  does  not  have  to  be 
reordained;  and  similarly  a  Protestant 
layman  joining  it  has  to  be  confirmed, 
but  not  if  he  comes  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  is  an  unhappy,  if  not  schis- 
matic position,  but  it  means  simply  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  both  claim  to  have  maintained 
the  episcopal  succession  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  while  the  non-episcopal 
Protestant  Churches  have  lost  it;  but 
that  does  not  make  the  Episcopal  Church 
any  the  less  Protestant.  In  one  respect  it 
agrees  with  Rome,  in  having  bishops; 
but  it  still  protests,  whether  it  keeps  the 
name  or  not. 

But  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  dan- 
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ger  that  the  school  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  which  hankers  after  the  name 
"Catholic,"  and  tries  to  divide  it  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  will  prevail  in  the  com- 
ing convention.  If,  however,  the  name 
"Protestant"  should  be  dropt,  no  one 
need  be  much  concerned  over  it.  It  would 
still  be  Protestant  and  still  protesting 
just  the  same,  and  still  refused  fellow- 
ship at  Rome. 

Report  on  Dr.  Friedmann's  Cure 

It  is  only  a  preliminary  report  which 
was  made  last  week  before  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Ander- 
son, director  of  the  Government  hygienic 
laboratory,  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Stimson,  who 
had  been  detailed  to  watch  the  treatment 
by  Dr.  Friedmann  of  the  patients  under 
his  care  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  in 
this  city.  Their  report  is  not  favorable, 
but  yet  not  conclusive. 

They  have  not  had  from  Dr.  Fried- 
mann the  information  and  aid  they  de- 
sired. He  has  been  secretive  as  to  the 
preparation  and  application  of  his  rem- 
edy. The  reason  for  this  they  do  not 
give,  but  we  may  guess  that  it  has  to  do 
with  the  rights  he  has  sold  to  a  company 
to  use  the  remedy.  They  find  that  the 
cure  will  take  a  long  time,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  clear  that  it  has  given  any 
specific  benefit  beyond  the  psychic  advan- 
tage of  hope  and  faith.  They  will  pursue 
the  investigation,  but  they  are  very  em- 
phatic in  warning  sufferers  from  tuber- 
culosis not  to  neglect  the  old  and  tried 
methods  of  cure. 

Tuberculosis  causes  the  death  of  one- 
seventh  of  those  who  die  of  disease.  It 
has  its  periods  of  gain  and  loss,  and  is 
a  deceptive  disease  which  gives  encour- 
agement even  during  its  progress.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  Friedmann 
cure  is  not  yet  accepted  by  the  faculty 
either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country, 
and  the  press  exploitation  of  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  assuring  its  value. 

Why  We  Simplify 

We  go  back,  or  think  we  ought  to  go 
back,  to  a  simpler  life;  shall  we  not  also 
have  a  simpler  spelling? 

The  Independent  has  taken  a  few 
steps  in  this  direction,  not  many,  for  a 


complete  simplification  is  not  so  simple. 
In  the  first  place,  a  thoro  simplification 
would  be  phonetic  spelling,  and  that  is 
impossible  with  only  twenty-six  letters, 
of  which  two  are  superfluous,  while  there 
are  over  forty  sounds.  Besides,  such  a 
simplification  as  our  alphabet  would 
allow,  made  all  at  once,  would  be  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  reading  public. 
Even  our  own  readers,  who  are  a  pro- 
gressive and  thinking  class,  would  find  it 
too  much.  Even  some  of  our  readers  love 
old  ways  and  do  not  like  the  few  simpli- 
fications we  have  adopted. 

Then  why  did  we  adopt  them?  Not, 
certainly,  because  we  did  not  care  how 
they  felt.  By  no  means.  We  would  not 
say  with  Milton  to  Salmasius,  "Si  non 
lubeat  rumpatur,"  which  being  inter- 
preted into  the  vernacular  is,  "If  he  does 
not  like  it  he  may  lump  it,"  for  while  we 
wish  to  give  our  readers  what  will  please 
them,  we  even  more  wish  to  give  them 
what  ought  to  please  them. 

Of  course,  nobody  ought  to  like  bad 
spelling,  and  though  is  bad  spelling.  Only 
one  of  its  letters  has  its  own  pronuncia- 
tion. There  are  six  letters  and  only  two 
sounds.  Three  letters  are  a  useless  bur- 
den to  the  word.  The  spelling  is  detest- 
able and  ought  to  be  changed,  for  the 
benefit  of  us  who  write  and  are  used  to 
it,  and  of  our  children  and  of  foreigners. 
We  are  reformers — it  is  an  age  of  re- 
form— and  let  us  begin  right  there  and 
write  it  tho.  That  is  a  start;  that  settles 
the  principle;  it  pledges  us  to  the  reform, 
and  all  the  rest  will  come  easier  some 
day. 

But  a  journal  must  not  go  too  fast. 
We  cannot  correct  our  bungling  orthog- 
raphy all  at  once.  We  have  set  the  prin- 
ciple, with  the  aid  of  our  readers,  most 
of  whom  are  progressive. enough  to  ap- 
prove, and  we  will  go  a  little  way,  not 
far:  say  tho,  altho,  thru,  the  three  radi- 
cal changes  that  settle  the  principle,  and 
then  easier  ones,  such  as  program,  cata- 
log, and  a  few  like  them,  and  some  other 
words,  whose  simple  spelling  does  not 
offend  us,  such  as  fixt,  blest,  prest,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  spelling  of 
the  poets.  There  may  be  fifty  such  words, 
more  or  less,  which  make  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  looks  of  a  page,  and  which 
the  readers  very  easily  get  used  to.  We 
have  very  few  complaints ;  a  few,  and  we 
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expected  them.  If  any  readers  are  so 
pained  that  it  gives  them  the  headache 
and  the  heartache,  let  them  confine  their 
reading  to  London  journals,  and  they  can 
then  gloat  over  honour,  labour,  storey, 
etc.,  to  their  hearts'  delight,  the  kind  of 
spelling  our  fathers  learned,  but  from 
which  Noah  Webster  delivered  us.  We 
are  only  following  in  the  steps  of  Noah 
Webster  and  dozens  of  others  who  have 
simplified  since  Shakespeare. 

If  The  Independent  has  been  a 
leader,  we  have  not  gone  nearly  as  far  in 
the  reform  as  pretty  nearly  all  the  schol- 
ars of  English  wish.  They  know  how 
much  simplification  has  been  achieved  in 
three  centuries  and  how  much  more  is 
needed.  We  would  have  our  dailies,  week- 
lies and  monthlies  think  of  the  matter, 
and  see  what  they  can  do,  at  least  those 
journals  that  are  progressive,  that  be- 
lieve in  reform,  that  would  lead  rather 
than  follow.  To  do  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it 
may  seem,  and  the  readers  will  not  be 
offended.  It  is  bound  to  come.  The  uni- 
versities are  adopting  it,  and  the  teach- 
ers' associations.  The  movement  is  on 
the  advance,  and  there  is  no  lion  in  the 
way.  We  are  not  in  the  condition  of  the 
fox  which  had  lost  its  tail  in  a  trap  and 
asked  other  foxes  to  cut  off  their  tails, 
for  we  purposely  cut  off  the  tail  of 
though  and  are  glad  of  it.  We  could  put 
it  on  again,  but  we  shall  not.  Simplifica- 
tion is  right;  the  children  cry  for  it, 
and  they  shall  have  it,  and  more  of  it.  It 
will  do  them  good,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  press  to  give  it.  His  help  to  it  is 
one  of  the  good  things,  like  libraries  and 
peace,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Carnegie. 

What  Is  the  Best  ThiDg  in  Your 

Town? 

Our  "Survey  of  the  World"  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  intended  to  include,  among 
other  things,  whatever  is  being  done 
anywhere  to  make  life  happier,  healthier 
and  more  efficient.  In  this  we  need  the 
cooperation  of  our  readers,  and  we  hope 
they  will  respond  as  obligingly  as  they 
did  when  we  asked  them  who  were  the 
most  useful  Americans.  Great  move- 
ments are  not  always  started  by  great 
men,  and  the  things  most  worth  knowing 
may    fail    to    be    widely    known.    Every 


town,  big  or  little,  doubtless  has  or  at 
least  thinks  it  has  some  advantage  over 
all  other  towns,  and  these  are  what  we 
should  like  to  hear  about.  Just  as  house- 
wives exchange  recipes  thru  the  medium 
of  the  family  paper,  so  new  wrinkles  in 
municipal  housekeeping  might  well  be 
given  to  the  public.  If  then  you  have 
anything  that  you'  are  particularly  proud 
of  and  which  you  think  other  commu- 
nities might  profitably  imitate,  just  take 
the  trouble  to  put  it  down  on  paper  and 
send  it  to  the  editor  of  The  Independ- 
ent. If  we  agree  with  you  as  to  its  nov- 
elty and  importance,  and  have  not  too 
many  other  contributions  on  hand,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  it.  It  may  be  a 
new-fangled  charter  or  hitching  post,  a 
public  market  or  a  park,  a  festival  or 
sewer  system,  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing that  the  visitor  to  your  village  or 
city  would  notice  and  admire.  Don't  use 
more  than  400  words  in  telling  about  it 
if  you  can  help  yourself,  and  send  with 
it  a  good  photograph  or  sketch  if  needed 
to  illustrate  the  point. 

Meddling  Legislation 

The  Independent  has  not  been  led 
away,  either  by  its  own  honest  desire  for 
social  reform  or  by  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm for  upsetting  and  transforming 
existing  social  order.  We  have  desired 
to  go  slow  in  adopting  measures  which 
concern  the  family;  particularly  child 
labor  and  divers  forms  of  pensioning. 
We  believe  that  it  has  been  wise  to  hold 
ourselves  in  check  at  this  revolutionary 
point,  whatever  may  be  the  evolutionary 
result.  It  is  very  clear  to  a  sane  mind 
that  vast  social  changes  are  imminent; 
all  the  more  reason  that  they  should  be 
cautiously  approached. 

The  fact  stands  certain  that  family 
government  was  constituted  with  good 
reason.  It  is  with  equally  good  reason 
that  the  obligation  of  the  child  is  toward 
the  parent,  and  that  of  the  parents  tow- 
ard the  child.  Social  order  is  healthy 
and  sane  only  when  the  whole  family  is 
constituted  on  the  basis  of  obligation. 
Nature  never  intended  the  wife  as  a 
burden,  or  the  child  as  a  mere  number 
in  the  family — certainly  not  to  wear  out 
the  parents  with  added  toil. 

There   are   thousands    of  boys   called 
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upon  to  support  widowed  mothers  and 
dependent  sisters;  by  working  in  the 
fields,  in  the  factory  and  the  office;  by 
selling  newspapers  and  acting  as  messen- 
ger boys.  This  obligation  is  infinitely 
diverse  in  form,  but  it  touches  nine- 
tenths  of  all  boys  and  girls.  Very  few 
of  them  ought  to  be  relieved  by  statute 
from  doing  something  toward  the  relief 
of  the  burdens  that  rest  on  their  parents. 
The  danger  of  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject is  illustrated  by  a  child  labor  bill 
now  pending  in  Florida. 

This  bill  enacts  that  no  boy  under  ten 
years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  shall  distribute,  sell,  or  ex- 
pose for  sale  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  any  public  place;  no  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed, 
or  allowed  to  work  about  any  stores  or 
offices  or  in  the  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise, or  even  messages.  It  goes 
farther  and  demands  that  no  child  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  work  in  or  about  any  mill,  fac- 
tory, workshop,  restaurant,  bakery,  bar- 
ber shop,  hotel,  bootblack  stand,  etc.,  or 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  build- 
ings. 

This  reads  like  a  myth.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  reform  should  go  mad  to 
such  an  extent.  Our  social  life  is  alto- 
gether too  complex  for  such  a  drastic 
bill.  It  will  be  impossible  to  distribute 
labor,  either  in  the  family  or  in  the  com- 
munity, in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
children  from  helping.  In  the  home  all 
the  results  of  child  help  would  be  sub- 
tracted, and  the  burden  that  falls  upon 
parents  would  be  intolerably  increased. 
The  advantages  to  the  children  would  in 
no  way  compensate  for  the  release  from 
labor.  In  fact,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
ruin  the  child  rather  than  to  raise  him. 

Going  to  school,  in  the  view  of  a  com- 
mon sense  citizen,  does  not  consist  in 
sending  children  to  teachers  in  a  public 
building,  but  largely  consists  in  the  in- 
formation and  the  strengthening  of 
character  which  is  secured  from  work. 
The  bootblack  is  no  fool,  if  he  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  nor  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic.  The  farm  boy  gathers 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  his  mental 
equipment  in  the  meadows  and  pastures 
and  around  the  barns  of  his  home.  The 
scythe  and  the  ax  and  the  plow  are  all 


professors  of  accuracy,  achievement  and 
poetry.  We  must  never  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  home  is  school, 
and  that  no  other  school  can  surpass  it. 
Then  again  the  boy's  companionship  and 
opportunity  for  character  building  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  worse  where  labor  is 
reasonably  overlooked  than  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  they  are  usually  controlled. 

In  fact  we  are  convinced  that  this 
subject  is  running  wild.  There  are 
wrongs  associated  with  child  labor;  let 
them  be  corrected.  But  at  the  same  time 
let  us  start  the  whole  subject  with  the 
understanding  that  nothing  better  has 
ever  occurred  to  any  child  than  to  teach 
him  or  her  how  to  work,  how  to  achieve, 
and  how  to  take  joy  in  the  accomplish- 
ments. There  is  nothing  worse  about  the 
whole  topic,  in  its  more  radical  shaping, 
than  the  assumption  that  labor  or  work 
is  demeaning  or  injurious.  We  believe 
that  labor  is  learning,  and  that  a  good 
deal  more  than  one-half  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  farm  boy  is  home  education, 
got  in  the  barnyard  and  in  the  plowed 
fields. 

The  mother  at  fifty  may  be  much  less 
able  to  earn  than  the  girl  at  ten  or 
twelve.  Let  Nature  dictate;  let  legisla- 
tion encourage  mutual  helpfulness.  Work 
on  the  farm  cannot  be  considered  as  en- 
tirely exceptional.  It  is  exceptional  only 
in  this,  that  it  gives  better  air  as  a  rule, 
and  supplies  sufficient  food  of  a  health- 
ful sort.  President  Finley  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  Company  urges  that  the 
state  can  do  nothing  better  than  save 
the  boy  crop  to  make  the  corn  crop.  He 
shows  how  recently  we  are  becoming  de- 
pendent on  the  youngsters  for  that  sort 
of  progress  which  makes  a  corn  crop  of 
fifty  bushels  to -the  acre  take  the  place 
of  a  crop  of  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 
No  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  lads  by 
teaching  them  to  compete  with  their 
elders,  and  surpass  them  in  feeding  the 
people  as  well  as  themselves. 

Perfect  Babies 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  and  other  physi- 
cians have  had  the  happy  thought  of  in- 
viting the  mothers  of  New  York's  most 
crowded  sections  to  wash  and  groom 
their  young  offspring,  and  enter  them  in 
a  new  kind   of  baby   contest.   Here   the 
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awards  are  made  more  scientifically  than 
in  such  shows  as  have  been  featured  at 
our  American  summer  resorts,  and  the 
results  are  edifying.  Thirteen  "perfect" 
babies  were  found  among  the  thousand 
exhibited.  Most  of  these  were  boys,  but 
as  yet  the  suffragets  have  not  protested 
at  this  sex  favoritism. 

The  first  infant  given  a  mark  of  1000 
on  the  scale  of  1000  was  one  Abe  Idolo- 
witz,  three  months  and  fifteen  days  old, 
and  a  resident  from  birth  of  Eldridge 
street,  on  Manhattan's  East  Side.  His 
parents  are  Rumanian  Jews,  the  father  a 
tailor,  whose  shop  and  living  rooms  are 
en  suite.  Abe's  mother  is  twenty-four 
years  of  age  and  married  at  fifteen:  a 
representative  of  that  class  of  "improvi- 
dent poor"  about  which  we  hear  much 
argument.  Abe  is  not  a  eugenic  product, 
but  he  has  made  a  fine  start  in  spite  of 
that.  The  lesson  is  salutary.  Let  no  one 
despair  of  heredity  or  environment,  but 
rather  try  to  improve  the  latter  and  im- 
prove upon  the  former.  And  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  most  of  the  world's 
leaders  have  not  even  been  "perfect" 
babies,  to  begin  with. 

The  City  of  New  York,  thru  its  dis- 
trict nurses,  its  city  piers,  its  day  nur- 
series and  the  like,  offers  much  free  in- 
struction, and  it  is  partly  as  a  result  of 
this  that  many  an  East  Side  mother 
maintains  her  children  more  intelligently 
than  most  farmers'  wives  do.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  once  exprest  himself  as  being 
more  interested  in  his  descendants  than 
in  his  ancestry,  and  we  for  our  part  take 
more  stock  in  eugenics  and  pediatrics — 
even  tho  the  value  of  these  branches  of 
science  is  at  times  unhumorously  exag- 
gerated— than  in  all  the  genealogical 
societies. 

Philippine  Independence 

There  is  no  question  about  which  the 
future  of  the  present  Administration 
raises  more  curiosity  than  its  attitude 
toward  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  Democratic  platform 
declared  for  it,  mainly,  we  presume,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  Administrations ; 
but  we  observe  that  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  have  been  very  quiet  on  the 


subject.  To  be  sure,  a  Virginia  Demo- 
crat has  introduced  a  bill  giving  inde- 
pendence eight  years  hence,  but  that  bill 
slumbers  in  the  House.  What  will  they 
do? 

We  presume  they  will  do  nothing.  It  is 
not  likely,  for  all  the  platform,  that  they 
will  throw  off  our  obligation  to  those 
islands,  and  for  our  judgment  we  give 
just  one  of  the  reasons. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country  wishes  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve they  think  that  the  Catholic  Church 
would  receive  the  protection  from  Agui- 
naldo  and  the  other  Filipino  leaders  that 
it  gets  from  the  United  States.  For  pro- 
tection and  justice  the  Catholic  Church 
the  world  over  must  look  to  Protestant 
nations,  not  to  Catholic. 

We  observe  also  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Catholic  Church  do  not  wish  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  withdraw.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  has  said  so  definitely.  Arch- 
bishop Harty,  of  Manila,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines, a  very  able  American,  and  he  seeks 
no  change.  He  enthusiastically  praises 
American  government  there.  We  hear  no 
voice  from  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in 
this  country,  or  from  its  journals,  nor 
from  the  American  bishops  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  favor  of  independence. 

Now,  if  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  Democrats,  do  not 
want  independence  for  the  Philippines, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  present  Admin- 
istration will  be  very  reluctant  to  grant 
it.  They  claim  fifteen  millions  of  our 
population,  besides  ten  millions  more  in 
our  possessions.  Their  votes  are  very 
valuable.  The  influence  of  the  American 
bishops  is  reorganizing  the  Church  in 
the  islands,  whose  influence  was  nearly 
lost  under  Spanish  rule  and  in  the  inter- 
regnum. That  work  these  bishops  wish 
to  carry  on,  and  it  is  only  American 
occupation  that  will  give  them  protection 
and  peace.  Were  we  to  withdraw  there 
would  be  anarchy  in  thirty  days.  The 
Filipinos  of  Luzon  would  be  in  power, 
and  Mindanao  hates  them  far  worse  than 
it  does  the  Americans,  and  would  never 
submit.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  classes 
of  Americans  and  foreigners  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Protestants  and  Catholics  alike, 
soldiers  and  civilians.  And  yet  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  nearly  all  the  Filipinos  in 
public  life  cry  for  independence.  One  of 
ihem  would  be  President.  It  might  be 
Aguinaldo,  who  is  now  getting  ready  his 
adherents;  or  it  might  be  Sefior  Quezon, 
the  Philippine  Delegate  in  Congress;  or 
it  might  be  Senor  Osmerxo,  Speaker  of 
the  Philippine  Assembly. 

But  they  do  not  mean  actual  independ- 
ence. They  believe  that  if  left  to  them- 
selves Japan  would  take  the  islands 
speedily,  and  then  woe  to  all  that  might 
oppose.  There  would  be  no  more  mercy 
than  in  Formosa.  What  they  want  is  for 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  and  keep 
its  hands  off,  but  that  it  should  still  hold 
its  army  and  navy  outside  to  protect 
them  from  foreign  attack.  We  should 
thus  guarantee  their  liberty  to  rule  or 
fight  as  they  choose,  and  also  guarantee 
their  independence  against  other  na- 
tions. That  is  an  entangling  alliance 
which  we  should  be  so  slow  to  accept  that 
it  may  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  We 
will  wait  and  see  what  President  Wilson 
and  Congress  will  do,  being  pretty  confi- 
dent that  they  will  hesitate  much  to  de- 
stroy the  good  work  which  we  have  done, 
having  accomplished  more  in  a  dozen 
years  than  Spain  had  done  for  the 
islands  in  three  centuries. 

Slighting  Southern  Literature 

One  of  the  duties  which  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  are  still  carry- 
ing on,  half  a  century  after  the  Confed- 
eracy ceased  to  exist,  is  to  maintain  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  South  the  right- 
eousness of  its  cause  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  heroes. 

Mrs.  T.  Randolph  Leigh  is  the  state 
historian  of  the  Daughters  for  Ala- 
bama, and  she  has  come  out  in  a  protest 
against  the  use  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  state  and  of  the  South  of  an  "Intro- 
duction" to  the  study  of  American 
literature,  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews. 
She  complains  that  he  has  done  no  jus- 
tice to  Southern  writers.  The  book,  she 
complains,  contains  twenty-eight  por- 
traits of  literary  men,  of  whom  but  two, 
Poe  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  are 
Southerners,  and  Poe,  says  the  author, 
was  born  in  Boston.  Too  much  space,  she 
says,  is  given  to  Northern  writers.  Pro- 
fessor   Matthews    says    that    Benjamin 


Franklin  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were 
the  first  American  writers  to  attract 
attention  abroad,  but,  says  Mrs.  Leigh, 
he  does  not  mention  Captain  John 
Smith,  of  Pocahontas  fame,  nor  the 
scientist  William  Longstreet.  Cooper, 
she  tells  us,  is  no  greater  than  Sims, 
Irving  than  Cooke,  Bryant  than  Wilde, 
Emerson  than  Beverly  Tucker,  Haw- 
thorne than  James  Lane  Allen,  or  Long- 
fellow than  Father  Ryan.  On  the  space 
given  to  Whittier  she  vents  her  scorn : 

Seventeen  pages  are  given  to  that  ple- 
beian, Whittier,  whose  clumsy  pen  so  often 
stumbled  and  fell  as  he  mixt  indifferent 
verse  with  abolition  dribble  with  such  ran- 
cor that  his  own  fellow-citizens  rose  up  as 
an  indignant  mob  and  sacked  and  burnt  his 
printing  office. 

Certainly  let  the  Daughters  write 
their  own  history  of  literature,  and  on 
this  showing  it  will  be  interesting,  if 
not  informing.  A  really  fine  history  of 
Southern  literature  could  be  written,  in 
which  the  major  names  would  be  of  Poe, 
Lanier  and  Chandler  Harris,  with  suffi- 
cient of  the  second  rank  to  fill  a  fat  vol- 
ume. As  the  old  fable  suggests,  let  the 
lion  paint  the  picture. 

In  Brief 

When  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  praised  to 
M.  Poincare  the  big  Norman  bay  horse 
provided  for  him  as  a  mount  at  a  military 
review  at  Fontainbleau,  the  President  of 
France  presented  the  animal  to  the  King. 
This  graceful  action  was  truly  in  the  Cas- 
tillian  spirit.  The  traveler  in  Spain  knows 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  praise  anything  be- 
longing to  one's  host.  The  object  praised  is 
very  likely  to  make  its  appearance  next  day 
at  your  hotel — with  a  card  of  presentation 
signed  by  your  generous  host.  Such  are  the 
manners  of  the  olden  time. 

Dr.  Manning,  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  gives  as  one  reason  for  changing  the 
"cumbersome  and  ugly  legal  title"  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that  "it  puts 
the  Church  in  the  light  of  a  modern  de- 
nomination instead  of  in  its  true  light  as 
a  part  of  the  ancient,  historic  Catholic 
Church. "  But  are  not  all  these  denomina- 
tions parts  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ? 

We  lately  said  that  we  did  not  recall  that 
any  American  archbishop  had,  like  Arch- 
bishop Delany,  of  New  Zealand,  exprest 
himself   in   favor  of  woman   suffrage.    But 
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this  much  is  true,  that  Archbishop  Riordan, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  issued  a  letter  to  all 
the  priests  in  his  diocese,  bidding  them 
point  out  to  their  people,  women  as  well  as 
men,  the  importance  of  the  suffrage.  He 
says:  "In  California  woman's  suffrage  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  Women  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  permit  their  traditional 
love  for  the  virtues  of  the  home,  their  in- 
nate dignity  and  becoming  reserve,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  discharging  the  chiefest 
of  civic  obligations." 

The  Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  last  week  to  ask  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  so  as  to  allow  pro- 
portional representation,  instead  of  the 
present  rule  which  allows  a  very  small  dio- 
cese to  just  as  large  a  vote  in  the  Conven- 
tion as  one  as  large  as  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania. But  it  is  hard  to  make  such  a 
change,  as  Connecticut  knows,  where  the 
lower  house  of  its  legislature  is  based  on 
township   rights. 

General  Huerta,  President  of  Mexico, 
by  right  of  seizure  and  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor,  complains  because  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  give  him  official  recogni- 
tion. Why  should  we?  When  King  Alexan- 
der and  Queen  Draga,  of  Servia,  were  mur- 
dered, and  King  Peter  was  called  to  the 
throne,  did  not  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
refuse  to  recognize  him  for  years,  thus  ex- 
pressing their  horror  of  the  crime?  And 
Peter  was  not  responsible  for  the  murder; 
he  was  only  its  beneficiary. 

If  it  was  a  cunning  trick  of  President 
Taft  putting  fourth-class  postmasters  un- 
der civil  service  rules,  and  thus  pro- 
tecting them  from  removal  by  another  Ad- 
ministration, the  new  Administration  has 
found  a  trick  worth  two  of  it.  It  says  these 
postmasters  have  never  past  an  examina- 
tion, and  they  must  stand  it,  with  other 
applicants,  and  may  be  replaced.  That  is  a 
new  scheme,  and  sounds  plausible  enough 
to  work. 

Our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Powell,  celebrated,  at  Sorrento,  Fla.,  last 
Friday,  his  eightieth  birthday.  The  menu 
for  dinner  at  12  M.  included  Chinese  Petsai, 
Dasheen,  Passiflora  Edulis,  Loquat  canned, 
Kumquat,  and  seedless  grape-fruit,  sugar 
oranges  and  five  sorts  of  sweet  potatoes; 
and  on  show  were  eight  sorts  of  guava, 
forty  sorts  of  alfalfa,  nine  sorts  of  spine- 
less cacti,  Natal  and  Rhodesia  grasses  in 
bouquets. 

The  United  States  cannot  compare  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  rate  in  which  it  is  re- 
ducing its  national  debt.  While  the  annual 


budget  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
to  provide  is  nearly  one  billion  dollars,  out 
of  this  $60,000,000  is  put  aside  every  year 
to  reduce  the  debt.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 
$4,100,000,000,  while  now  it  is  $3,300,000,- 
000.  At  the  present  rate  it  will  take  fifty- 
five  years  to  extinguish  the  debt,  if  there 
is  no  war. 

An  item  published  in  the  Survey  of  the 
World,  March  20,  referred  to  the  deli- 
cious taste  of  the  Chinese  tungshu.  From 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have  a 
communication  telling  us  that  its  edibility 
is  not  proved,  and  that  it  is  an  oil-bearing 
tree,  and  its  fruit  is  considered  dangerous  if 
not  poisonous.  We  would  not  have  our  read- 
ers feed  on  it,  for  the  Department  has  sent 
out  many  trees  and  will  send  out  thousands 
more. 

By  a  small  majority  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity allows  divinity  degrees  to  be  given  to 
those  not  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  Oxford  Uni- 
versity refuses,  altho  such  men  as  Drs. 
Scott  Holland,  Driver  and  Sanday  support- 
ed it.  This  is  the  last  refuge  of  privilege 
at  the  British  universities. 

With  the  virulent  outbreaks  of  the  mili- 
tant suffragets  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  rejected  a  wo- 
man's suffrage  bill  on  the  first  reading,  and 
that  the  Irish  contingent  voted  against  it 
because  they  wished  to  take  no  chances  for 
carrying  thru  in  this  Parliament  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 

While  yet  carefully  guarded  by  his  phy- 
sicians, Pope  Pius  X  is  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery and  has  given  an  audience  to  the 
Cardinals.  That  vision  of  his  sister  who 
prophesied  his  recovery,  and  said  he  had 
yet  to  finish  his  work,  will  now  be  made  a 
miracle. 

The  Arizona  bill  forbidding  aliens  who 
do  not  declare  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  to  acquire  land  would  seem  to  be 
mere  buncombe.  As  reported  in  the  press  it 
would  be  easily  declared  by  the  courts  to 
be  unconstitutional  and  invalid. 

Senator  La  Follette  is  out  in  a  signed 
editorial  in  his  weekly  strongly  condeming 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Durand  as  Director  of 
the  Census,  and  the  replacing  of  him  by  a 
man  utterly  inexperienced  in  statistical 
work. 

It  is  not  wholly  surprising  that  in  leav- 
ing Scutari  under  compulsion,  after  having 
captured  it,  some  soldiers  set  the  city  on 
fire.  Even  so  Columbia,  S.  C,  suffered  from 
our  Northern  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War. 


Danger  Ahead  in  the  Balkans 

A  Discussion  of  Present  Conditions  in  the  Conquered  Country 

By  H.  A.  Gibbons 

[With  the  capture  of  Scutari  by  the  Montenegrins  the  allies  have  completed  the  task  they  set 
out  to  do.  Now  arises  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  spoils.  This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of 
articles  which  Professor  Gibbons,  writing  from  Robert  College,  has  contributed  to  The  Inde- 
pendent giving  an  inside  view  of  the  war.  The  other  articles  were  published  on  September  26, 
1912,    November  7,    1912,   and   February   6,    1913.— Editor.] 


As  I  am  writing  on  April  9th,  at  Rou- 
meli  Hissar  on  the  Bosphorus,  I  can  hear 
the  thunder  of  the  Bulgarian  cannon 
shelling  the  Turkish  defenses  at  Tcha- 
taldja.  It  is  not  an  unfamiliar  sound. 
When  we  first  heard  it  during  the 
memorable  days  of  November  before  the 
armistice,  the  Bulgarians  had  Adriano- 
ple  in  their  rear.  The  Greeks  were  held 
in  check  before  Janina.  The  great  fort- 
ress of  Tarabosch  on  Lake  Scutari  defied 
the  Montenegrins,  and  was  costing  them 
a  thousand  lives  a  week.  The  Servians 
had  not  been  able  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  army  they  defeated  at  Kumanova. 

But  today  things  are  different.  The 
Turks  have  been  driven  out  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Albania  and  Epirus.  All  that 
is  left  of  their  empire  in  Europe  is  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  the  peninsula 
of  Gallipoli.  These  two  last  footholds  are 
threatened  by  the  strong,  victorious  and 
confident  armies  at  Tchataldja  and 
Boulayir.  Turkey  is  crying  quits.  She 
wants  to  make  peace  speedily.  Her  pres- 
tige has  disappeared,  her  power  is 
broken,  and  if  the  Allies  succeed  in  get- 
ting their  indemnity,  as  seems  probable 
at  this  writing,  she  will  not  have  the 
money  to  recuperate  her  army.  Turkey 
will  never  again  be  a  factor  in  Balkan 
politics.  All  who  are  on  the  ground  here 
realize  that  the  abasement  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  is  complete  and  final.  So 
there  is  no  danger  ahead  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  from  a  recuperation  of  the 
power  of  its  erstwhile  master. 

The  Great  Powers  are  of  course  scold- 
ing. They  are  far  from  pleased  that  the 
Balkan  States,  whom  they  had  become 
accustomed  to  regard  as  so  many  pawns 
to  be  moved  upon  the  diplomatic  chess- 
board as  they  willed,  have  carried  on  a 
successful  war  without  their  aid  and  in 
spite  of  their  exprest  wish.  In  grap- 
pling  with   the   Albanian   question,    the 


Concert  of  Europe  is  showing  the  same 
ineptitude,  irresolution  and  impotence  as 
in  the  Macedonian  and  Cretan  questions. 
My  telegrams  today  tell  me  that  the  "in- 
ternational fleet"  is  making  a  "demon- 
stration" before  Antivari,  the  port  of 
Montenegro,  to  coerce  the  Allies  into  giv- 
ing up  the  attack  upon  Scutari.  This 
latest  move  of  European  diplomacy  will 
certainly  prove  as  futile  as  all  those 
which  have  preceded  it  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years  when  it  came  to  tackling 
the  Eastern  Question  in  concert.  It  is  a 
pure  bluff  which  will  come  to  nothing 
because  the  union  of  the  Powers  is  on 
the  surface  only.  The  Allies  know  this, 
and  are  paying  no  attention  to  "joint 
notes"  of  the  chancelleries.  If  King 
Nicholas  gives  up  Scutari  it  will  be  only 
in  exchange  for  an  excellent  quid  pro 
quo — some  territories  which  the  confer- 
ence of  ambassadors  at  London  had  de- 
cided solemnly  not  to  give  him. 

Austria  still  feels  that  she  ought  to 
intervene  in  the  Balkan  settlement. 
When  the  Balkan  War  started,  I  ex- 
plained in  The  Independent  why  Aus- 
tria might  be  forced  to  this  step.  But 
what  was  conjecture  on  my  part  is  now 
certain.  Austrian  intervention  would 
bring  today  war  with  Russia.  Against 
Russia  alone  Austria  might  hold  her 
own.  But  now  that  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Greece  and  Montenegro  have  demon- 
strated the  valor  of  their  armies  and 
have  several  hundred  thousand  trained 
soldiers  in  the  field,  and  have  proved 
that  they  could  unite  to  wage  war,  Aus- 
tria will  hesitate  much  longer  than  she 
would  have  done  before.  Turkey's  "mil- 
lion bayonets"  no  longer  enter  into  Aus- 
trian calculations,  and  she  would  have 
both  Russia  and  the  Allies  to  face. 

The  danger  ahead  in  the  Balkans  does 
not  come  from  the  Great  Powers.  It 
comes  from  within. 
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Astounding  as  were  the  successes  of 
the  Balkan  armies  against  the  Turks  at 
every  point  in  which  they  came  into  con- 
tact, they  were  not  more  astounding  than 
the  fact  that  the  Allies  have  been  able 
to  go  on  month  after  month  and  preserve 
even  the  semblance  of  unity  among 
themselves.  I  have  already  told  the  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  that  every  man 
who  knew  the  Balkan  States  and  their 
armies  and  also  the  Turkish  army  was 
unprepared  for  Kirk  Kilisse,  Lule 
Burgas,  Kumanova,  Salonika,  Janina 
and  Adrianople.  It  is  equally  true  that 
everyone  expected  that  the  Bulgarian, 
Greek  and  Servian  armies  would  come 
into  armed  conflict  with  each  other  in 
Macedonia.  Everyone  who  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  rival  propagandas  in  Mace- 
donia during  the  past  ten  years  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  Balkan  alliance 
after  the  rapid  successes  in  Macedonia 
as  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  his- 
tory. Is  the  capture  of  Salonika  as  won- 
derful or  as  startlingly  incredible  an 
event  as  the  peaceable  joint  occupation 
of  that  city  by  Greeks  and  Bulgarians? 

There  have  not  been  lacking  indica- 
tions to  show  how  difficult  has  been  the 
keeping  of  the  peace  between  the  Allies. 
Until  Bulgaria  definitely  gave  up  all  pre- 
tentions to  Salonika  the  week  before  the 
armistice  was  denounced,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  war  could  not  be  reopened.  The  news- 
papers of  Sofia  and  Athens  were  full  of  a 
futile  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Greeks  or  Bulgarians  had  really  been 
responsible  for  the  fall  of  Salonika.  After 
the  surrender  of  Adrianople,  the  same 
unedifying  newspaper  duel  was  opened 
between  the  Belgrade  and  Sofia  press. 
Did  the  Servians  capture  any  of  the 
forts  in  the  sector  of  Adrianople,  the 
piercing  of  which  led  to  the  city's  fall? 
While  the  Servians  were  claiming  a 
rather  undue  share  of  credit,  the  Bul- 
garians were  denying  them  any  at  all. 
The  Greeks  of  Cavalla  and  Dedeagatch 
have  raised  a  cry  of  the  opprest  against 
the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarians  of  Mon- 
astir  have  sent  out  heartrending  appeals 
to  King  Ferdinand  to  protect  them 
against  the  Greeks  and  Servians. 

I  have  the  very  highest  authority  for 
stating  that  the  Young  Turks,  in  making 
their  coup  d'etat  of  January  23d,  which 
drove  out  of  power  Kiamil  Pasha  and 


nullified  the  decision  of  the  Great  Divan 
of  the  empire  to  accept  the  terms  of 
peace  laid  down  by  a  joint  note  of  the 
Great  Powers,  were  counting  upon  the 
dissensions  existing  among  the  Allies. 
They  hoped  against  hope  that  the 
"thieves  would  fall  out,"  as  it  was  ex- 
prest  to  me  by  a  prominent  Young  Turk, 
and  that  they  might  thus  still  secure  the 
boundaries  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office  was  expecting  the  same 
thing.  Her  journalists  (I  speak  whereof 
I  know)  had  been  working  strenuously 
to  sow  dissension  among  the  Allies,  and 
they  thought  they  had  succeeded.  Every 
conflict  between  Servian,  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian in  the  difficult  question  of  mili- 
tary zones  in  Macedonia  had  been  exag- 
gerated, and  secret  emissaries  were  at 
work  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  common 
soldier  and  officer.  Has  the  devil  ever  any 
easier  tares  to  sow  than  those  of  jeal- 
ousy? Is  there  ever  any  field  in  which  it 
is  easier  to  sow  such  tares  than  the 
battlefield? 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  wonderful 
power  of  M.  Venizelos  and  the  splendid 
spirit  of  M.  Gueshoff,  in  whom  their 
respective  sovereigns  had  placed  implicit 
confidence,  and  who  had  secured  by  their 
magnetism  and  success  in  diplomacy  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  higher 
army  officers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
war  could  not  have  been  reopened.  Bis- 
marck, beseeching  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  veto  the  proposition  of  his  victorious 
staff  to  enter  Vienna  after  the  battle  of 
Koniggratz,  accomplished  no  more  mem- 
orable and  empire-building  feat  than  M. 
Venizelos,  when  he  triumphed  over  the* 
chauvinism  of  his  fellow  Greeks  at 
Salonika  in  the  last  week  of  January. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  accord 
among  the  Allies  will  last  long  enough  to 
seal  the  fate  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  and 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  exag- 
gerated and  artificial  Albania.  But  when 
the  treaty  is  executed  which  leaves  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  only 
Constantinople,  a  narrow  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora littoral  and  the  peninsula  of  Galli- 
poli,  what  then?  Austria  has  waited  pa- 
tiently. She  may  feel  that  she  can  afford 
to  wait  a  little  longer  until  the  Allies  be- 
gin to  discuss  among  themselves  the 
boundaries  of  the  ceded  territories.  Will 
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their  inability  to  agree  among  them- 
selves give  the  European  Powers  the 
opportunity  to  step  in  and  dictate  the 
disposition  of  the  Turk's  lost  provinces? 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  today. 

If  the  men  who  so  admirably  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Balkanic  peo- 
ples at  this  critical  period  in  their  his- 
tory can  maintain  the  ascendancy  which 
they  have  gained  thru  a  successful  war, 
they  may  be  able  to  make  their  people 
listen  to  reason  and  work  out  an  equi- 
table division  of  the  spoils.  If  they  can 
do  this  by  themselves,  they  will  find 
themselves  strong  enough  to  resist,  as 
they  have  resisted  up  to  the  present,  the 
by  no  means  disinterested  counsels  of 
Europe. 

But  their  task  is  so  difficult  and  so 
complicated  that  when  we  work  it  out  on 
paper  we  almost  despair  of  their  succeed- 
ing. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  they  submitted  to  the  Turkish 
rule  a  confused  mass  of  races,  none  of 
which  had  a  national  existence  in  our 
modern  understanding  of  the  nation.  The 
Servians,  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  had  no 
well-defined  political  organisms.  The 
"empires"  of  which  their  historians 
speak  were  merely  the  ephemeral  con- 
quests of  individuals.  In  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  affairs  were  in  the  same  tran- 
sitional stage  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  growth  of  nations  as  political  enti- 
ties, where  geographical  and  economic 
interests,  and  not  dynastic  ambitions, 
were  the  predominant  factors  in  decid- 
ing what  peoples  should  live  under  a 
common  flag,  was  not  noticeable  in 
Europe  until  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  years  after  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  had  been  incorporated  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions. 

Under  the  Turk,  the  Christian  peo- 
ples have  had  a  totally  different  develop- 
ment from  the  rest  of  Europe.  For 
centuries  their  idea  of  a  nation  is  the 
union  of  people  of  common  race  and  reli- 
gion under  their  religious  head,  enjoying 
certain  well-defined  privileges  of  autono- 
mous government.  Mahomet  the  Con- 
queror, realizing  that  he  could  consoli- 
date his  conquests  only  by  winning  the 
support  of  the  Christian  elements,  grant- 
ed this  form  of  government  to  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  under  the  headship  of  the 


Church.  As  the  Moslems  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  religious  laws  of  the 
Koran,  which  cannot  in  all  matters  be 
applied  to  Christians,  this  was  the  only 
possible  modus  vivendi. 

In  the  case  Of  the  Greeks  and  Armen- 
ians and  Syrians  and  Copts  in  Asia  and 
Africa  the  system  worked  excellently, 
for  each  race  had  its  national  church. 
But  in  Macedonia,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and 
Rumania  (then  the  two  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia)  there  was  one 
religion,  altho  different  races.  The  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  his 
palace  at  Phanar  on  the  Bosphorus,  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  all  the  Balkan 
races.  The  Turk  did  not  differentiate  be- 
tween these  races.  They  were  all  called 
the  Greek  millet.  When  the  spirit  of 
nationality  made  itself  felt  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Greek  hierarchy  opprest 
and  held  under  the  non-Hellenic  races, 
regarding  their  demands  for  the  use  of 
their  own  language  in  the  ritual,  and 
even  in  schools,  as  an  ecclesiastical  her- 
esy. The  result  has  been  a  century-old 
struggle  between  the  races  of  Macedonia, 
which,  owing  to  the  Turkish  scheme  of 
things,  found  recognition  only  thru  eccle- 
siastical separation.  The  Servians  and 
Rumanians,  and  later  the  Bulgarians, 
had  to  form  autocephalous  churches, 
altho  their  creed  always  has  been  and  is 
one  with  that  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

When  Servia  and  Bulgaria  became 
autonomous  provinces,  and  then  practi- 
cally independent  states,  they  realized 
that  some  day  Macedonia  would  have  to 
be  given  up  by  the  Turks.  So  a  religious, 
racial  and  political  struggle  began  be- 
tween Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece  to 
gain  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  to 
their  side.  The  struggle  started  in  every 
village  in  an  endeavor  to  get  control  of 
the  local  church.  It  was  fostered  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  rival  schools  whose 
purpose  was  to  awaken  patriotic  feelings 
by  exciting  and  keeping  alive  racial  ani- 
mosity, and  it  finally  degenerated  into  a 
propaganda  of  violence,  in  which  the 
poor  villagers  have  suffered  for  years 
from  the  "bullying"  of  bands  of  desper- 
ados. Many  villages  became  Greek, 
Servian  and  Bulgarian  in  turn,  accord- 
ing to  the  "band"  which  was  most  power- 
ful or  which  they  most  feared. 
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One  can  readily  see  how  both  Turkey 
and  Austria  looked  with  favor  upon  this 
situation,  Turkey  because  it  enabled  her 
to  treat  the  Balkan  States  with  contempt 
and  keep  the  unhappy  Macedonians  un- 
der her  yoke,  and  Austria  because  a 
Macedonia  torn  with  internal  strife  was 
a  favorable  omen  for  her  coveted  terri- 
torial advance  to  Salonika. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  words 
strong  enough  to  condemn  this  fratri- 
cidal strife  and  to  depict  its  horrors. 
The  "bands"  were  managed  directly 
from  Athens,  Sofia  and  Belgrade,  with 
governmental  connivance  if  not  support. 
Begun  with  the  intention  of  freeing 
their  Macedonian  co-nationalists,  this 
propaganda  only  riveted  more  firmly  the 
chains  of  servitude  to  the  Turk.  A  gene- 
ration was  brought  into  the  world  and 
raised  with  inborn  racial  hatred.  The 
hatred  of  Christian  for  Turk  is  nothing, 
Moslem  fanaticism  is  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  the  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
donian for  his  fellow  Christian  of 
another  race. 

This  is  the  generation  which  now  in- 
habits the  redeemed  provinces  which 
must  somehow  be  divided  among  the 
Allies.  No  race  lives  in  one  locality  ad- 
jacent to  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
mother  nation.  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and, 
to  some  extent,  Servians  are  mixed  up 
like  a  checkerboard  in  Macedonia.  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians  have  no  well-defined  lim- 
its in  Thrace.  Many  thousand  Bulgarian- 
speaking  people  are  claimed  by  the 
Greeks  as  Greeks  because  they  never 
separated  from  the  Orthodox  Church! 
The  Greeks  predominate  in  every  sea- 
coast  town,  and  the  Bulgarians  and 
Servians  in  the  interior.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  there  are  the  Albanians  in 
large  numbers  far  outside  the  limits  of 
any  possible  independent  Albania;  and 
in  different  places,  as  a  sharp  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  Wallachians  or  Rumanians. 
Fully  20  per  cent  of  the  Macedonians 
have  been  so  terrorized  by  the  "bands" 
and  have  changed  their  nationality  sc 
often  that  they  do  not  know  to  what  race 
they  really  do  belong! 

In  advocating  division  of  territory, 
the  most  absurd  arguments  are  being 
brought  forth.  The  Greeks  go  back  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  where  he  does 


not  convince,  to  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  Servians  cite  the  empire  of  Stephen 
Dushan,  and  the  Bulgarians  that  of  John 
Asan.  As  all  Macedonia  was  once  in  the 
dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Byzantines,  and  as  most  of  it  was 
successively  conquered  by  Servian  and 
Bulgarian  kings,  a  division  along  his- 
torical lines  is  impossible.  It  is  absurd  to 
conjure  up  memories  of  ephemeral  dy- 
nasties which  have  not  the  slightest  rela- 
tion with  our  modern  conception  of  a 
state  or  nation.  Next  to  the  historical 
argument  is  the  ethnological.  Here,  as  I 
have  indicated  above,  we  come  also  to 
debatable  ground.  The  Greeks  call  for  a 
plebiscite  to  show  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  in  the  territories  occupied  by 
their  armies.  But  the  shades  of  the 
plebiscites  of  the  two  Napoleons  rise  up 
to  mock  at  this  suggestion. 

Of  course,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Balkan  States  will  be  settled  by  political, 
geographical  and,  above  all,  economic 
considerations.  But,  across  the  haze  of 
racial  rivalry,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  work  out  a  scheme  which  will  receive 
the  loyal  support  of  the  Balkan  parlia- 
ments. A  great  danger  lies  here. 

The  greatest  danger,  however,  is  in 
the  attitude  of  the  populations  who  will 
be  compelled  to  bend  to  the  inevitable, 
and  find  themselves  denationalized.  For, 
whatever  arrangement  is  concluded,  Bul- 
garia will  have  her  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Greeks,  and  Greece  her  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Bulgarians.  Under 
any  circumstances  such  a  situation 
would  present  difficulties.  But  when  we 
consider  how  these  Macedonians  have 
been  educated,  and  realize  that  hatred  of 
the  rival  race  has  been  a  part  of  their 
daily  life  and  religion  from  infancy,  we 
may  well  have  grave  forebodings. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
with  its  negro  problem,  the  Balkan 
States  will  have  to  reap  what  they  have 
sowed.  Only  the  most  consummate  skill 
in  statesmanship  can  prevent  the  danger 
ahead.  Unless  the  Balkan  States  can  pro- 
duce in  large  numbers  men  of  a  rare 
type  of  leadership,  a  war  between  Bul- 
garia and  Greece,  delayed  perhaps  until 
after  recuperation,  can  hardly  be 
avoided. 
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Why  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Should  Change  Its  Name 

[The  article  by  the  Rev.  G.  Monroe  Royce  on  "Repudiation  of  a  Church  Name"  in  our  issue 
of  April  10,  1913,  aroused,'  as  we  anticipated,  considerable  criticism  and  discussion.  In  accordance 
with  our  policy  of  presenting  various  sides  of  pending  questions  we  sent  the  article  on  publica- 
tion to  representatives  of  the  opposing  opinion  requesting  them  to  answer  the  author.  Besides 
this  many  of  our  readers  were  kind  enough  to  favor  us  with  replies  and  comments.  To  publish 
any  considerable  proportion  of  these  interesting  communications  would  be  impossible,  so  we  have 
selected  the  following  as  typical,  altho  we  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  some  of  them  in  order  to 
get  them  in  and  to  avoid  repetition.  Comments  on  the  proposed  change  of  name  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  from  the  outside  standpoint  will  be  found  in  the  article  by  Prof.  Benjamin  W. 
Bacon,  of  Yale,  in  The  Independent  of  April  24  and  in  our  editorials  of  April  10  and  the 
present    issue.    This    is    all    the    space    we    can    devote  to  the  controversy  at  present. — Editor.] 


The  Reasons  for  the  Change 

In  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  the 
hospitality  of  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent is  craved  for  a  reply  to  the  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Repudiation  of  a  Church 
Name,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Monroe  Royce,  which 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  April  10. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  good- 
natured  vigor  with  which  the  proposal  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  is  assailed  in  the  article  in 
question.  It  has  excited  considerable  oppo- 
sition thruout  the  country  and  Mr.  Royce  is 
entitled  to  express  his  view.  But  the  grav- 
est exception  can  very  properly  be  taken 
against  a  presentation  of  the  subject,  in  a 
magazine  so  influential  and  so  widely  read 
as  The  Independent,  which  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  inaccurate  and  inadequate. 
And  possibly  the  rejoinder  may  come  with 
the  more  grace  from  the  pen  of  one  who  not 
only  has  taken  no  part  in  the  agitation,  but 
who  also  believes  that  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  the  suggested  change. 

In  the  first  place,  some  facts  are  not  cor- 
rectly stated.  The  article  opens  with  the 
explicit  statement  that  "The  diocese  of  Cal- 
ifornia .  .  .  has,  according  to  the  public 
press,  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  name  of  the  Church  may  be 
changed  to  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  of 
America."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
daily  newspapers  did  so  misrepresent  the 
action  of  the  California  diocese,  but  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  what  action  was  taken 
at  that  convention  appeared  in  the  church 
papers  of  February  22.  From  those  reports 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Royce  has  unwit- 
tingly, but  most  gravely,  misrepresented 
the  action  of  the  Pacific  churchmen.  In 
justice  to  them  it  may  be  well  to  summar- 
ize their  memorial  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion. They  asked: 

1.  The  dropping  of  the  word  Protestant 
from  the  title  of  the  Church,  so  that  it 
would  be  known  simply  as  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


2.  The  revision  of  the  title  page  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  so  as  to  read: 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments  and 
other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  according 
to  the  Use  of  that  Branch  there- 
of known  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion to  bring  the  standards  of  the  Church 
into  harmony  with  this  action. 

4.  To  prepare  a  statement  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  "organic  law"  of  this  Church 
which  "shall  set  forth  the  continuity  of 
this  Church,  thru  the  ancient  Church  of 
England,  from  the  historic  Church  found- 
ed by  Christ  himself;  its  loyalty  to  the 
principles  established  by  and  thru  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  Church  of  England  as  en- 
shrined in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
and  its  catholic  and  comprehensive  char- 
acter." 

The  California  Convention  did  not  there- 
fore express  a  wish  for  the  name  of  "The 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  America";  they 
asked  for  "The  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America" — a  vitally  dif- 
ferent thing.  So  far  as  the  suggested 
change  in  the  title  of  the  Prayer  Book  is 
concerned  all  that  was  asked  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  unquestioned  fact  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  And,  lest  this  change  should  be 
misunderstood,  it  was  accompanied  and 
safeguarded  by  an  expression  of  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Royce  emphasizes  the  state- 
ment that  "the  leaders  of  this  movement 
appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  alien  cler- 
ics, who  are  Americans  neither  by  birth 
nor  citizenship;  hence  the  total  absence  of 
any  feeling  of  loyalty  for  the  birth-name 
of  the  Church  and  its  historic  associations." 

In  proof  of  this  statement  he  instances 
three  men;  the  editor  of  the  American 
Catholic  on  the  Pacific  coast;  the  editor  of 
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The  Churchman  in  New  York,  and  a  form- 
er priest  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia.  It 
is  true  that  each  of  these  men  was  ordained 
outside  the  United  States,  but  the  implica- 
tion that  any  one,  or  all  three  combined,  is 
responsible  for  this  agitation  for  a  change 
of  the  name  of  the  Church  is  without  foun- 
dation. So  far  as  California  is  concerned, 
the  vote  of  the  convention  was  unanimous, 
and  the  Philadelphia  clergyman  labored  in 
America  for  thirty-five  years.  So  far  as  the 
accomplished  editor  of  The  Churchman  is 
concerned,  he  has  only  occupied  the  editorial 
chair  for  four  months  and  has  only  written 
one  editorial  on  this  subject  (March  15). 
I  have  just  re-read  that  editorial.  It  frank- 
ly recognizes  that  the  present  name  is  open 
to  grave  objections;  with  equal  frankness 
it  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  are  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  change  and  pleads  for 
the  waiting  until  "some  great  religious  im- 
pulse will  make  it  clear  that  we  can  serve 
God  and  advance  His  Kingdom  most  effec- 
tively if  we  renounce  the  present  name, 
from  which  so  many  shrink  as  sectarian, 
and  assume  some  other  designation  which 
connects  us  more  obviously  with  the  Uni- 
versal Body  of  Christ,  the  Church  in  which 
we  believe:  One,  Catholic  and  Apostolic." 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  adding, 
that  of  the  five  clerical  directors  of  The 
Churchman,  four  have  signed  a  letter  to 
the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church  protest- 
ing against  any  change.  The  fact  is  that 
this  proposal  to  change  the  name  has  been 
before  the  Church  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Officially  it  has  been  before  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  for  thirty-six  years.  In  the 
year  1877  memorials  were  sent  forward 
asking  for  this  very  thing.  And  at  every 
General  Convention  since  that  time  the 
project  has  been  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Church.  To  imply,  as  Mr.  Royce  does, 
that  this  idea  has  sprung  from  the  brain 
of  men  who  are  not  American  citizens  and 
were  not  ordained  here,  is  contrary  to  the 
facts.  The  able  and  militant  leader  of  the 
movement  today  is  the  son  of  an  American 
bishop. 

No  one  could  possibly  judge,  from  the 
statement  in  The  Independent,  that  this 
proposal  has  grown  steadily  in  the  favor  of 
the  Church.  When  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin, 
in  1877,  petitioned  the  General  Convention 
for  the  change  of  name,  the  vote  was  over- 
whelmingly against  the  proposal.  In  the 
House  of  Deputies  the  only  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  it  were  those  of  two  clerical  depu- 
ties from  Wisconsin.  Not  a  single  lay  vote 
was  cast  for  the  change,  and  even  the  cler- 
ical vote  of  Wisconsin  was  divided — two 
in  favor,  and  one  against.  The  official  rec- 
ord of  the  vote  is  as  follows:  Of  the  clergy 
there    were    44    dioceses    voting — noes    43, 


ayes  1;  of  the  laity  there  were  39  dioceses 
voting — noes  39. 

Compare  with  the  foregoing  the  vote  of 
the  last  General  Convention  (1910)  on  the 
proposal  to  strike  out  the  word  "Protest- 
ant," making  the  name  "The  Episcopal 
Church."  In  the  clerical  order  the  vote  was, 
ayes  42  dioceses,  noes  15;  of  the  laity,  ayes 
31  dioceses,  noes  24.  In  addition,  the  clerical 
vote  of  10  dioceses,  and  in  the  lay  vote  8 
dioceses  were  divided. 

Such  a  remarkable  change  of  sentiment 
is  not  adequately  explained  either  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  party  triumph  for  the  High 
Churchmen  or  the  persistent  agitation  of  a 
few  foreign  clergy.  It  has  a  deeper  and 
more  serious  meaning.  The  fact  is,  a  most 
interesting  development  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  In  the  be- 
ginning, and  for  a  long  time,  the  proposal 
to  change  the  name  was  purely  a  party 
question.  It  was  born  and  nurtured  in  the 
Middle  West.  In  that  section  there  is  a 
group  of  comparatively  small  dioceses  dom- 
inated by  High  Churchmen  of  whom  the 
late  Dr.  De  Koven  was  the  distinguisht 
leader.  They  were  advanced  both  in  ritual 
and  doctrine,  and  made  up  for  their  few- 
ness in  numbers  by  their  persistence  in  agi- 
tation. Year  by  year  these  men  brought  for- 
ward this  proposal,  which  was  regularly  de- 
feated by  a  strict  party  vote.  Now,  this 
situation  has  completely  changed.  It  is  no 
longer  a  party  question.  Men  of  all  schools 
of  church  thought  are  to  be  found  in  favor 
of  some  change,  tho  no  common  agreement 
as  to  what  the  new  name  shall  be  has  been 
reached.  What  has  brought  about  this 
change? 

1.  A  deepening  desire  for  unity  both 
within  and  without  the  Church.  There  is  no 
division  quite  so  acute,  and  certainly  none 
so  grievous,  as  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal 
division.  The  pages  of  the  book  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
are  stained  with  the  bitter  strife  of  party. 
Members  and  ministers  of  one  flock  fought 
each  the  other  with  a  zest  worthy  of  a  no- 
bler cause.  That  day  has  gone,  never  to 
return.  The  split  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
could  not  now  happen.  The  party  spirit 
which  refused  confirmation  to  the  election 
of  Dr.  De  Koven  to  the  episcopate  in  1874 
has  spent  itself.  The  protest  against  the 
consecration  of  that  great  modern  saint, 
Phillips  Brooks,  would  be  impossible  today. 
Comprehension  has  dethroned  intolerance. 
Broad,  Low  and  High  Churchmen  differ 
ecclesiastically  and  theologically  still,  but 
with  this  difference — they  are  willing  to 
serve  the  same  mother,  realizing  that  each 
has  a  vision  of  the  truth  tho  from  a  differ- 
ent angle.   The  Broad   Churchman   realizes 
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the  value  of  an  historic  and  corporate 
Body  of  Christ;  the  High  Churchman  rec- 
ognizes the  vital  necessity  of  subjective 
religion,  and  the  Low  Churchman  has  a 
profound  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  truth. 
There  are  still  parties — or  schools  of 
thought — but  the  partisan  spirit  is  dying. 
Hence  the  interesting  fact  that  the  plea 
for  a  change  of  name  is  no  longer  the 
watchword  of  a  party  within  the  Church; 
no  longer  an  effort  to  achieve  a  party  tri- 
umph; it  is  the  plea  of  men  who  passion- 
ately desire  the  Church  to  be  catholic  in 
name  and  in   spirit. 

As  men  have  thus  drawn  closer  together 
there  has  come  to  be  a  profound  sense  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  name  of  the  Church. 
It  is  true  it  is  an  ancient  name;  it  is  also 
true  that  it  has  a  sectarian  flavor.  It  is 
inadequate  because  it  selects  two  aspects  of 
the  Church — Protestant  and  Episcopal — 
and  rejects  all  others.  The  Church  is  Prot- 
estant and  she  is  Episcopal,  but  she  is 
more — she  is  the  Body  and  the  Bride  of 
Christ;  the  Pillar  and  Ground  of  Truth; 
Apostolic  and  Catholic.  What  is  asked  for 
is  some  designation  which  will  link  her  with 
her  founder  and  Lord  and  mark  her  historic 
continuity.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  a  body 
which  has  the  episcopate;  the  Protestant 
Church  is  a  body  which  protested  against 
the  errors  of  Rome  at  the  Reformation,  but 
the  Church  of  God  is  larger  than  either  or 
both. 

To  this  consideration  must  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  present  name  has  proved  it- 
self to  be  a  very  serious  handicap  in  the 
mission  field.  Of  late  years  the  missionary 
work  has  greatly  developed  in  countries 
where  the  term  "Protestant"  is  incapable 
of  meaning  and  translation,  whilst  in  Latin 
countries  it  is  an  almost  insuperable  hin- 
drance. So  much  so  that  on  the  recent  or- 
ganization of  a  native  corporate  Church  in 
China  both  designations  were  omitted  and 
the  new  body  received  the  name  of  the 
Chinese   Holy   Catholic   Church.   .   .   . 

But  for  one  fact  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  on  the  name,  "Catholic 
Church."  That  is,  the  fear  that  the  drop- 
ping of  the  word  Protestant  would  mean  a 
repudiation  of  the  essential  principles  for 
which  the  Church  suffered  and  bled  in  the 
days  of  the  English  Reformation.  Once  the 
rank  and  file  can  be  convinced  that  the 
proposed  change  of  name  is  consistent  with 
loyalty  to  the  Reformation  it  can  be  effect- 
ed without  disquietude.  It  should  therefore 
be  noted  well  that  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment are  at  one  in  their  loyal  adherence  to 
the  Reformed  Anglican  Church  and  that 
they  have  again  and  again  exprest  their 
loyalty  in  terms  which  admit  of  no  misun- 
derstanding. 


Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  many  de- 
vout men  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
possession  of  the  great  word  "Catholic" 
should  be  wrested  from  the  Roman  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Just  so  long  as 
we  are  content  to  call  ourselves  Protestants, 
will  the  Romanists  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  term  Catholic,  and  in  proof  thereof 
will  point  to  the  name  we  are  content  to 
use.  Men  feel  that  they  must  claim  their 
Catholic  heritage  and  emphasize  their  his- 
toric continuity.  If,  for  centuries,  we  have 
taught  our  people  to  say  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  "I  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church," 
why  should  we  shrink  from  the  name? 
E.  Clowes  Chorley 

Rector  of  St.  Philip's  Church  in  the  Highlands, 

Garrison,  N.  Y. 

The  Objections  to  "Protestant" 

You  will  perhaps  not  be  annoyed  if  I 
speak  candidly  with  reference  to  the  article 
in  question,  and  your  own  editorial  com- 
ment on  page  793.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
assure  you  that  Mr.  Royce  does  not  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  and 
more  central  membership  of  this  Church. 
Our  Protestant  friends  are  misled  by  the 
fact  that  conservative  Episcopalians  do  not 
often  appear  in  the  general  press  in  the 
expression  of  their  views  concerning  ec- 
clesiastical controversies.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  majority  of  our  members, 
including  various  groups  usually  called 
moderates,  conservatives,  via  media  Church- 
men, high  and  ritualistic  Churchmen,  are 
one  and  all  opposed  to  the  standpoint  which 
is  now  conventionally  signified  by  the  word 
"Protestant."  As  you  no  doubt  know,  our 
people  consider  that  that  name  has  acquired 
a  meaning  which  it  did  not  have  in  its  use 
by  English  Church  people  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly — 
it  is  a  historical  question — we  hold  that  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "Protestant,"  so  far 
as  it  appears  in  English  state  documents 
and  in  our  legal  name,  has  reference  solely 
to  the  rejection  of  papal  claims,  and  of 
principles  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Church. 
Today  it  conventionally  stands  for  a  rejec- 
tion of  even  the  mildest  form  of  belief  in 
the  priesthood  and  in  that  group  of  doc- 
trines which  is  popularly  symbolized  by  the 
word  ecclesiastical.  In  short,  it  is  used  as 
the  antithesis  of  the  word  "Catholic,"  in  its 
use  up  to  very  recent  days. 

Owing  to  this  change  of  conventional 
meaning,  the  name  "Protestant"  in  our  le- 
gal title  has,  in  the  estimation  of  a  very 
considerable  majority  of  Episcopalians, 
come  to  mislead  the  world  at  large  as  to  our 
position.  This  Church  never  has  been  what 
you  signify  by  your  use  of  the  word  "Prot- 
estant"— that  is,  when  you  are  not  discus- 
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sing  our  affairs.  The  widespread  desire 
among  us  to  get  rid  of  the  name  "Protes- 
tant" does  not  signify  a  fling  at  those  who 
cherish  Protestant  principles  in  the  present 
use  of  that  word,  but  a  desire  to  have  our 
name  truly  represent  the  historical  position 
of  this  Church. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  range  of  opinion 
which  this  Church  permits,  and  which  is  in 
fact  found  among  us,  it  is  even  laughably 
out  of  accord  with  fact  to  describe  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  Episcopalians  as  "Prot- 
estant." Without  debating  that  matter,  I 
venture  to  offer  one  practical  proof.  It 
would  obviously  be  impossible  for  any 
gathering  of  "Protestants,"  in  the  modern 
sense  of  that  term,  to  produce  and  adopt  a 
book  of  Common  Prayer  which  would  not 
omit  many  elements  in  our  Prayer  Book — 
I  mean  those  which  have  again  and  again 
been  scorned  as  "Romish"  by  Protestant 
controversialists. 

The  present  discussion  of  the  change  of 
name  has  received  its  bitter  element  chiefly 
from  the  East  and  from  a  very  limited 
group  of  Churchmen — Churchmen  who 
happen  to  represent  a  good  deal  of  wealth. 
Allowing  for  some  militant  exceptions, 
those  who  are  pleading  for  correction  of  our 
name  are  engaged  in  an  educational  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the 
minority,  but  with  no  design  of  forcing  the 
change  until  the  minority  have  learned 
more  correctly  to  interpret  the  movement 
and  have  had  their  fears  of  Romeward  ten- 
dencies removed.  The  promoters  of  the 
change  are  accused  of  designing  to  force 
out  the  type  of  Churchmen  to  whom  the 
adoption  of  the  name  "Protestant"  was  due. 
This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  ...  It  is 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  any  actual  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  will  be  forced  thru 
next  fall.  Even  if  such  a  thing  should  occur, 
the  change  must  be  referred  to  the  dioceses 
for  consideration,  and  must  be  ratified  in 
the  exact  terms  of  its  original  enactment 
at  a  second  General  Convention,  three  years 
hence,  before  it  can  go  into  effect.  You  can 
see  how  absurd  scare  headlines  on  the  sub- 
ject are. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  a  clearer 
assertion  of  our  historical  position — Cath- 
olic but  not  Roman — cannot  justly  afford 
cause  of  offense  among  our  Protestant 
brethren  of  other  Communions.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the 
strong  movement  among  us  toward  a  more 
friendly  attitude  and  a  clearer  mutual  un- 
derstanding. And  the  motive  for  participat- 
ing in  the  proposed  World  Conference  is 
not  to  constrain  Christians  to  conceal  and 
to  compromise  their  differences,  but  to  as- 
certain their  precise  nature,  and  to  deepen 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  in  the  pursuit  of 


truth.  It  should  be  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
change  of  name  which  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing our  position  more  clear  should  not  be 
regarded  by  Protestants  as  otherwise  than 
in  line  with  the  purpose  of  that  Conference, 
or  as  a  reason  for  lessened  interest  on  their 
part  in  its  success. 

Francis  J.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology, 
Western  Theological  Seminary. 

A  Charge  of  Cubism 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Rev.  G. 
Monroe  Royce's  article,.  "The  Repudiation 
of  a  Church  Name,"  appeared  in  The  In- 
dependent a  short  time  after  the  art  ex- 
hibit of  the  "Cubists  and  Futurists."  Mr. 
Royce  evidently  has  been  a  close  student  of 
their  methods  and  has  applied  them  with 
such  remarkable  success  to  literature  in 
the  above-mentioned  article  that  even  those 
who  have  watched  most  carefully  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  "Change  of  Name  Move- 
ment" in  the  Episcopal  Church  fail  to  dis- 
cover a  single  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  thing  itself  and  Mr.  Royce's  represen- 
tation of  it. 

The  controversy  rages  around  two  words 
— Protestant  and  Catholic.  Those  who  de- 
sire a  "change  of  name"  are  all  agreed 
that  the  name  Protestant  should  disappear 
from  the  title  page  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Some  would  be  content  to  let  the  matter 
drop  there,  or  perhaps  to  insert  the  words 
"Holy  Catholic  Church"  on  the  title  page 
in  such  wise  as  to  proclaim  the  Episcopal 
Church  a  part  or  portion  thereof.  Others 
would  drop  the  "Episcopal"  along  with  the 
"Protestant,"  and  insert  the  name  Ameri- 
can Catholic  where  Protestant  Episcopal 
now  stands. 

Now,  why  do  all  these  people  wish  to  rid 
the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Church  of  the 
name  Protestant? 

Because  they  believe  that  Protestant  is 
a  name  which  speaks  of  strife  and  division 
and  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  past  dis- 
sensions and  hatreds;  because  it  stands  to- 
day for  the  centrifugal  forces  in  religion, 
and  because  as  applied  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  it  is  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

Those  who  desire  the  adoption  of  the 
name  American  Catholic  believe  that  it 
does  truly  describe  this  Church,  that  it  will 
enable  her  to  do  her  work  at  home  and 
abroad  more  effectively,  and  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  will  best  subserve  the  inter- 
ests of  Christian  unity. 

They  believe  that,  altho  the  name  Cath- 
olic is  generally  and  loosely  applied  to  that 
Church  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  the  See  of  Rome — it  is  understood  by  in- 
telligent  people  to   be  applicable   to   other 
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Churches,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Russian 
Churches  and  the  Old  Catholic  Church; 
while  the  phrase  "Holy  Catholic  Church" 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  a  witness  to  all 
Christians  as  to  the  older,  historic  and  ac- 
curate use  of  the  word.  They  think,  there- 
fore, that  any  misunderstanding  of  that 
word  would  be  short  lived.  The  name  Amer- 
ican, moreover,  limiting  the  word  Catholic 
in  the  title,  would  save  us  from  folly  of 
claiming  to  be  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
of  this  country  (nobody  thinks  of  calling 
the  Church  "The  Holy  Catholic  Church  of 
America" — that  is  merely  a  "Cubist"  im- 
pression), and  would  indicate  clearly  its 
position  as  a  National  Catholic  Church, 
owing  allegiance  to  no  foreign  ecclesiastic, 
and  unhampered  by  alien  traditions  or  for- 
eign alliances. 

Are  these  positions  tenable?  I  think  that 
they  are.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  her 
official  documents  reveals  her  Catholic  char- 
acter. She  re-ordains  Protestant  ministers 
coming  to  her,  and  receives,  without  re- 
ordination,  Roman  or  Greek  Catholic 
priests.  She  ordains  her  deacons,  priests 
and  bishops  not  as  "Episcopal"  ministers, 
but  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  God.  She 
confirms  communicants  of  Protestant 
Churches  before  receiving  them  as  her  own 
communicants;  she  receives  Roman  and 
Greek  Catholics  without  confirmation.  Her 
accredited  historians  assert  her  continuity 
from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
her  true  Catholicity.  These  things  are  usu- 
ally passed  by  unnoticed  in  the  arguments 
<of  those  who  desire  the  retention  of  the 
present  name,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  call  a  Church 
of  which  these  things  are  true,  Protestant, 
except  in  the  forgotten  sense  of  non-Papal 
or  anti-Papal. 

Therefore,  many  of  us  are  asking,  "Why, 
when  undoubted  Protestants  are  shrinking 
from  the  use  of  the  name  and  deploring  its 
'divisive'  and  subdivisive  tendencies;  why, 
when  none  of  the  genuine  Protestant  de- 
nominations think  it  necessary  to  parade 
the  name  in  its  title,  save  only  the  Meth- 
odist Protestants — who  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  "pro£es£ant" — and  the  Moravians 
from  whom  we  borrowed  or  stole  the  name 
Protestant  Episcopal  outright;  why  should 
we  keep  a  name  that  misrepresents  us,  and, 
moreover,  belongs  of  right  to  somebody 
else?" 

"Why  not,"  we  ask,  "take  a  name  which 
tells  what  the  Church  is,  a  name  which 
ought  to  make  it  the  rallying  ground  for 
all  Christians  who,  rejecting  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  individual,  or  of  a  single  bishop, 
believe  in  the  Church  as  the  divinely  creat- 
ed, divinely  guided  family  of  God,  taught 
by  His   Spirit,  and  imparting  His  Life  to 


men — a  true  and  real  Extension  of  the  In- 
carnation?" 

To  these  questions  we  receive  answers 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  Royce.  The  main  issues 
are  avoided.  Etymological  fancies,  innuen- 
does, personalities,  threats  and  reckless  as- 
sertions are  made  to  do  duty  in  the  place  of 
arguments.  There  are  but  two  things  in 
Mr.  Royce's  paper  which  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  both  tell  against 
his  own  position.  He  refers  to  the  Schism 
of  '73.  One  might  infer  from  his  mysteri- 
ous reference  to  it  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
Catholic  uprising. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  clergymen — 
including  a  bishop — and  some  laymen,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  use  certain  un- 
Protestant  phrases  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
rebelling  against  the  thoroly  un-Protestant 
polity  of  the  Church,  were  honest  enough 
to  secede.  We  respect  them,  and  thank 
them  for  their  testimony  to  the  Catholic 
character  of  the  Church.  If,  however,  all 
who  believed  (and  now  believe)  as  they 
did,  had  been  as  sincere  as  they  were,  and 
had  not  tarried  among  the  "flesh-pots,"  the 
name  Protestant  Episcopal  would  have  gone 
from  our  Church  long  ago. 

The  second  point  which  Mr.  Royce  makes 
against  his  own  position  is  made  in  trying 
to  show  the  great  injustice  in  the  method 
of  voting  in   General   Convention. 

Those  who  are  "stand-patters"  should  be 
the  last  to  complain,  since  but  for  that 
method  the  "Round  Table"  resolution, 
dropping  the  word  "Protestant"  and  in- 
serting the  words  "Holy  Catholic"  on  the 
title  page  of  the  Prayer  Book,  would  have 
prevailed. 

Is  it  quite  "American"  for  Mr.  Royce 
and  his  friends  to  cry  out  "unfair" — when 
they  see  possible  defeat  ahead — against 
rules  by  means  of  which  they  themselves 
have  been  victorious  more  than  once? 

Nevertheless  these  men  do  well  to  dislike 
this  method  of  voting.  It  is  a  witness 
against  their  theories. 

It  may  not  appear  democratic,  yet,  in  the 
truest  sense,  I  think  it  is.  It  is  without 
doubt  a  witness  to  the  Catholic  character 
of  our  Church.  In  the  Catholic  family  the 
diocese  is  the  unit.  The  bishop  of  the  small- 
est diocese  and  the  bishop  of  the  greatest 
diocese  have  equal  rights  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smallest  diocese  and  the 
greatest  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

Here  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  rich 
and  poor  members  of  the  family  are  of  the 
same  importance.  That  is  the  Catholic 
theory,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  truly  democratic 
and  truly  Christian. 

It  is  because  we  are  a  Catholic  Church 
that  we  have  inherited  this  method. 

Those  who  wish  us  to  appear  a  Protes- 
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tant  sect,  do  well  to  dislike  it.  Their  diffi- 
culty really  is  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  our  Church,  and  the 
reason  is  plain.  Their  minds  are  Cubical 
and  not  logical.  They  do  not  possess  the 
hight    and    breadth    of   the    thing    that    is 


"square,"  but  only  the  distinguishing  qual- 
ity of  the  cube — thickness  or  density. 
"Which   things   are.  an   allegory." 

Gilbert  Marshall  Foxwell 

Rector   of  Grace   Church, 
Town- of -Union    (Union    Hill),    New   Jersey 


Two  Ways  of  Reading 

How  to  Cultivate  Eye  and  Ear  for  Different  Kinds  of  Literature 

By  Harry  Lyman  Koopman 

[Since  his  graduation  from  Colby  College  Mr.  Koopman   has    been  connected    with   the    libraries 

of  several  universities   and  colleges.   He  has  been  librarian    of    Brown  University    since     1893.     He 

serves,    too,    on   the   advisory   council   of   the    Simplified  Spelling  Board.  He  has  published  both  verse 
and  essays. — Editor.] 


Looked  at  from  the  mechanical  rather 
than  from  the  intellectual  side,  reading 
includes  two  opposite  methods,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  great  divisions  of 
literature  itself.  Charles  Lamb  indicated 
this  twofold  character  of  printed  matter 
when  he  divided  it  into  "books"  and 
"books  that  are  not  books/'  showing  by 
his  illustration  of  the  latter  class,  cata- 
logs, that  he  meant  by  "books  that  are 
not  books"  those  that  contain  mere  in- 
formation. De  Quincey  popularized,  tho 
he  did  not  originate,  the  classic  names 
for  the  two  divisions — the  literature  of 
knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power. 
Now  we  find  that  reading  on  its  me- 
chanical side  actually  has,  as  theoretical- 
ly we  should  expect  it  to  have,  two 
distinct  methods  of  procedure  in  attack- 
ing these  two  classes  of  books.  The  one 
is  the  eye  method;  the  other  is  the  eye 
method  plus  motor  and  auditory  associa- 
tions. 

When  we  first  learn  to  read  we  identi- 
fy a  printed  word  with  a  muscular 
effort  to  produce  a  sound  that  stands  for 
a  certain  meaning,  and  as  long  as  we 
practise  reading  aloud  this  association 
continues.  Thus  we  make  our  passage 
from  print  to  meaning  in  three  flights, 
stopping  at  speech  and  sound  on  the  way 
between.  Later,  when  we  have  ceased  to 
read  aloud,  we  may  become  conscious  of 
only  a  single  flight,  utterance  and  the 
sound  being  neglected.  So,  in  rapid  read- 
ing we  exclude  not  only  all  matter  on  the 
page  that  does  not  pertain  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  but  also  the  words  them- 
selves as  sounds  or  even  separate  car- 
riers of  meaning.  This  method,  assum- 


ing that  one  can  command  the  art  of 
carrying  it  out,  may  be  called  the  ideal 
one  to  use  in  the  case  of  the  "biblia 
abiblia,"  books  of  mere  information. 
Here  is  no  question  of  tracing  the  words 
with  the  finger,  or  of  moving  the  lips, 
much  less  of  spelling  the  words.  The 
recognition  is  instant,  and  it  is  accom- 
panied by  no  conscious  motor  or  auditory 
reactions,  moreover  it  is  a  recognition  of 
meaning  rather  than  of  form  or  of 
sound  thru  form. 

Very  different  is  our  reading  process 
when  we  have  before  us  a  "book  that  is 
a  book,"  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  for  in- 
stance. Here  we  are  interested  in  far 
more  than  the  meaning,  important  as 
that  may  be.  The  form  is  here  a  part  of 
the  substance.  If  we  open  to  the  fifth 
book  of  the  poem  and  read  the  first  fifty- 
five  lines  beginning  "Hail,  holy  light," 
we  may  be  said  not  really  to  have  read 
them  at  all  if  we  have  read  them  only  as 
we  read  a  paragraph  in  a  dictionary. 
This  is  indeed  a  case  that  frankly  calls 
for  reading  aloud,  but  as  this  is  not  al- 
ways feasible,  we  must  be  able  to  read 
silently,  it  may  be  without  motion  of 
the  lips,  yet  with  inward  hearing  of  the 
vocal  organ  music  that  is  pouring  from 
the  page  before  us.  This  inward  ear  is 
a  familiar  possession  of  musicians,  who, 
with  a  score  before  them,  can  hear  and 
enjoy,  criticise  and  admire  the  music 
which  it  records.  It  should  be  equally  at 
the  command  of  us  all  when  we  turn 
from  books  that  instruct  to  books  that 
inspire,  whether  prose  or  poetry.  This 
power  is  often  curiously  lacking,  par- 
ticularly in  college  students,  who  have 
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been  called  upon,  during  all  their  school 
life,  almost  exclusively  for  the  results 
of  eye  reading.  Such  a  student,  when 
asked  to  read  aloud  a  simple  paragraph 
from  a  newspaper,  will  read  it  no 
better  than  he  would  when  ten  years 
old,  if  indeed  so  well.  Words  that  are 
in  merely  literary  use  he  is  very  apt 
to  mispronounce,  showing  that  he  had 
allowed  their  printed  appearance  to  de- 
velop false  motor  reactions,  or  none  at 
all,  and  that  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
upon  for  a  pronunciation  the  false  one 
came  to  the  surface,  or  he  snatched  at 
what  the  Germans  call  the  "first  best." 
Moreover,  not  only  will  he  be  faulty  on 
the  low  level  of  mere  pronunciation,  but 
his  voice  will  be  quite  lacking  in  all  in- 
terpretative skill,  a  proof  that  his  silent 
reading  had  been  accompanied  by  no 
motor  reactions  upon  this  higher  level. 
The  demands  of.  modern  college  courses 
for  taking  lecture  notes  at  high  pressure 
and  for  doing  a  large  amount  of  col- 
lateral reading,  also  under  high  pressure, 
with  a  frequent  demand  for  summaries, 
mental  or  written,  all  put  a  premium 
upon  exclusive  eye  reading.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  and, 
as  a  tool  or  knack  of  the  scholar  or 
literary  worker,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Ability  to  use  books  is  almost 
identical  with  the  ability  to  read  them 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  and 
with  the  least  possible  intrusion  between 
the  reader's  mind  and  the  writer's 
thought.  So,  the  extent  to  which  a  reader 
can  achieve  pure  eye  reading  is  almost 
the  measure  of  his  mastery  of  books; 
and,  if  the  student  comes  out  of  college 
with  this  attainment  in  a  high  degree, 
he  has  achieved  a  large  portion  of  his 
equipment  for  the  intellectual  life.  But 
this  power  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
serious  defect,  the  inability  to  appreciate 
the  art  element  in  literature.  So  thoroly 
has  the  boy's  literary  training  been 
ocular  that,  tho  he  has  read  Homer  and 
Sophocles,  Vergil  and  Horace,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  English  and  other  modern 
classics,  they  have  never  meant  to  him 
anything  auditory,  there  never  broke  on 
his  ears  what  Andrew  Lang  calls  "the 
surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey,"  or 
what  Tennyson  calls  Vergil's  "ocean  roll 
of  rhythm."  To  such  a  student  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  is  a  piece  of  delicious 
fancy  and  quaint  spelling;  it  has  never 


occurred  to  him  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  word  symphonies  in  all  litera- 
ture. In  fact,  he  would  be  quite  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  respelling  Spenser  to 
bring  out  the  sound ;  and  you  may  safely 
count  on  finding  him  in  the  ranks  that 
oppose  spelling  reform  as  a  tampering 
with  the  language,  for  in  some  things 
none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  cannot 
hear. 

We  seem  to  have  worked  out  two  in- 
compatible demands;  but  in  practice  the 
mind  seems  able  to  satisfy  both,  and  not 
by  a  compromise  between  the  two 
methods,  but  in  letting  each  work  its 
perfect  work.  The  eye  reader  need  not 
in  his  informational  reading  cultivate 
motor  and  auditory  associations  in  order 
that  he  may  have  them  when  he  wants 
them,  nor  need  the  voice-and-ear  reader 
slur  his  literary  reading  in  order  to  gain 
facility  in  reading  for  information;  but 
rather  they  should  recognize  the  two 
great  divisions  of  printed  matter  and 
cutivate  for  each  the  style  of  reading 
most  appropriate  to  it  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  perfection.  Success 
seems  to  lie  in  this  direction  rather  than 
in  any  golden  mean,  which  in  this  case 
would  be  rather  a  falling  between,  two 
stools.  What  we  really  need  for  success- 
ful reading  is  two  taps  in  our  brains, 
one  of  which  we  can  turn  on  with  or 
without  the  other.  Then,  even  if  nine- 
tenths  of  our  reading  is  for  substance, 
the  precious  one-tenth  will  not  be  cheat- 
ed of  its  rights,  neither  will  it  intrude  to 
hinder  our  reading  of  the  common- 
place nine-tenths. 

If  the  question  is  asked  how  we  are 
to  attain  this  twofold  skill,  the  answer 
will  vary  according  to  the  psychological 
disposition  of  the  reader.  In  any  case  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  break  up  long  established  habits  or 
to  form  new  habits  involving  complicat- 
ed associations,  especially  as  we  grow 
older.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  first  case 
is  one  of  exclusion,  that  we  have  to  ad- 
vise a  voice-and-ear  reader  how  to  over- 
come his  auditory  and  motor  associa- 
tions. The  first  thing  for  him  to  do  is 
to  keep  his  lips  shut  and  to  force  his 
associations  of  speech  and  hearing  to  go 
on  "up  in  his  head,"  as  the  phrase  is. 
He  should,  of  course,  practise  on  ma- 
terial that  does  not  invite  to  such  asso- 
ciations, like  pages  of  statistics,  descrip- 
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tions  of  machinery  and  mathematical 
discussions.  He  should  also,  in  easily 
comprehended  matter,  try  to  read  so  fast 
as  to  outstrip  his  troublesome  accom- 
paniments. There  is  another  type  of  asso- 
ciation, the  mental,  consisting  of  sug- 
gested pictures  or  thoughts,  with  which 
it  is  not  our  present  business  to  deal; 
this  also  tends  to  slow  up  one's  reading, 
but  it  may  greatly  enrich  it,  and  it 
should  not  be  suppressed,  except  in  hasty 
reference  reading  and  otherwise  as  far 
as  it  tends  to  become  a  distraction. 

But  suppose  our  help  is  asked  by  some 
one  who  is  convinced  that  he  has  been 
missing  a  great  and  essential  element 
of  literature,  an  eye  reader  who  wishes 
to  acquire  motor  and  auditory  associa- 
tions. His  case  is  simpler  if  not  easier. 
His  cue  is  to  open  his  lips,  and  where 
possible  to  read  aloud.  He  should  prac- 
tise upon  the  most  sonorous  types  of 
literature,  the  violin  of  Swinburne,  the 
'cello  of  Webster.  He  should  make  it  a 
point  to  hear  literature  well  read — if  he 
can  find  it — and  to  read  it  over  silently 
to  himself,  trying  to  hear  in  memory  the 
voice  of  the  reader.  It  will  be  a  great 
advantage  if  he  can  hear  the  Bible  well 
read,  for  this  represents  the  music  of 
both  prose  and  poetry;  but  it  will  not 
pay  him  to  be  too  critical ;  and,  of  course, 
so  far  as  the  associations  are  concerned, 
poor  ones  will  work  as  well  as  good,  only 
they  will  not  be  so  pleasant.  It  will  be 


particularly  useful  for  him  to  practise 
silently  at  reading  aloud  as  if  he  were 
playing  on  a  dumb  piano.  But,  when  the 
eye  reader  has  taken  on  inward  hearing, 
how  can  he,  in  reading  for  information, 
shut  out  his  inner  voice  and  attend  only 
to  the  meaning  before  him?  He  will  very 
likely  do  so  without  difficulty;  but  if  he 
finds  himself  landed  in  confusion,  he  has 
only  to  submit  to  the  inhibitory  training 
of  the  ear  reader,  without  the  need  for 
the  eye  training  undergone  by  the  latter. 

The  great  point  for  the  reader  to  keep 
always  in  mind  is  that  the  problem  has 
been  solved  a  thousand  times,  and  can  be 
solved  more  or  less  perfectly  by  every 
one.  The  most  successful  solution  awaits 
him  who  can  most  perfectly  perform  the 
two  opposite  acts;  if  he  needs  but  one 
facility,  he  need  cultivate  but  one,  but 
most  readers  need  both  and  cannot 
afford  to  let  either  interfere  with  the 
other.  When  we  consider  the  infinite 
pains  that  the  artist  or  the  sportsman 
takes  to  acquire  skill  of  hand,  which  is 
really  skill  of  brain,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  master  the  mechanics 
of  reading  in  a  week  or  a  year;  rather 
should  we  expect  slow  progress  and  find 
encouragement  in  slight  gains.  For  the 
problem  may  be  solved  by  any  one  who 
will  take  himself  in  hand  and  never  give 
up  short  of  success,  no  matter  how  slow 
to  learn  he  finds  his  pupil. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Apartment  House 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 

Severe  against  the  pleasant  arc  of  sky 

The  great  stone  box  is  cruelly  displayed. 

The  street  becomes  more  dreary  from  its  shade, 
And  vagrant  breezes  touch  its  wall  and  die. 
Here    sullen    convicts    in    their  chains  might  lie, 

Or  slaves  toil  dumbly  at  some  dreary  trade. 

How  worse  than  folly  is  their  labor  made 
Who   cleft  the   rocks  that  this  might  rise  on  high! 

Yet,  as  I  look,  I  see  a  woman's  face 
Gleam   from   a   window  high  above  the  street. 

This    is    a    house    of   homes,    a  sacred  place, 
By   human   passion   made   divinely    sweet. 

How  all  the  building  thrills  with  sudden  grace 
Beneath   the  magic   of  Love's  golden  feet! 

Mahwah,  N.  J. 


The  Last  Day  of  the  Paint  Creek 
Court  Martial 


By  Cora  Older 


I.  The  coal-mine  strikes  in  Western  Virginia  are  among  the  most  serious  known  in  American 
history ;  and  yet  the  public  has  known  very  little  about  them,  because  the  sources  of  information 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  operators.  It  has  been  also  notable  for  the  fact  that  a  woman  eighty 
years  old,  Mother  Jones,  has  been  the  most  prominent  leader.  There  has  been  violence  on  both  sides, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  militia  were  called  in.  One  man  having  been  killed  by  strikers,  fifty 
strikers  and  their  leaders  were  arrested  or  convicted  by  court  martial.  Governor  Hatfield  liberated 
all  but  eight  leadei's,  including  Mother  Jones,  who  are  still  imprisoned.  The  strikes  have  been  called 
off  and  the  miners  have  gained  the  recognition  of  their  union.  The  latest  news  is  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  leading  Socialist  paper  and  the  arrest  of  the  editors.  The  quick  impressions  of  this 
article  are  those  of  the  wife  of  Fremont  Older,  the  fighting  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
They  are  the  impressions  of  a  woman  who  comes  from  a  state  where  popular  government  has  been 
adopted  to  one  where,  without  a  jury,  a  military  court  can  jeopardize  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  These 
are  the  impressions  of  a  California  woman — a  radical — of  a  day  in  West    Virginia. — Editor.] 


Mother  Jones  and  forty-eight  men 
were  on  trial  before  the  Military  Court 
at  Paint  Creek  Junction,  W.  Va.  They 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder 
Fred  Bobbitt,  the  bookkeeper  of  a  min- 
ing company,  in  the  "battle  of  Mucklow," 
which  occurred  on  February  10. 

On  February  7  Quin  Morton,  the 
largest  operator  in  the  Kanawha  Valley, 
the  sheriff  and  some  guards  drove  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  armored  special 
train  carrying  gatling  guns  thru  Holly 
Grove,  where  strikers  with  their  families 
lived.  The  men  on  the  train  opened  fire 
with  rifles  and  gatling  guns,  killing  one 
striker,  Francesco  Estop,  and  wounding 
a  woman.  No  one  has  as  yet  been  arrest- 
ed for  what  in  West  Virginia  is  called 
the  "shooting-up  of  Holly  Grove."  Three 
days  later  fifty  or  sixty  strikers  set  out 
to  capture  a  gatling  gun  from  the  guards 
near  Mucklow.  The  strikers  and  guards 
fought.  Fred  Bobbitt  was  killed  and 
another  man,  Vance,  wounded.  After  the 
battle  of  Mucklow  scores  of  strikers  and 
sympathizers  were  arrested.  Martial  law 
was  declared.  Mother  Jones  and  forty- 
eight  men  were  brought  before  the  mili- 
tary commission  charged  with  murder. 

I  reached  Paint  Creek  Junction  the 
last  day  of  the  trial.  The  moment  I  ar- 
rived I  realized  that  the  strike  was  no 
longer  a  strike;  it  was  war.  Soldiers 
guarding  bull  pens  carried  Winchesters 
on  their  shoulders.  Gatling  guns  thrust 
their  noses  out  of  doors.  A  bright  flag 
floated  over  all.  It  was  civilized  civil  war. 

Court  was  being  held  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  the  largest  room  in  town.  The  hall 
occupies  the  second  floor  of  a  two-and-a- 


half-story  green  building,  in  the  base- 
ment of  which  is  a  general  merchandise 
store.  The  doors  of  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  abode  of  justice  were  guarded  with 
Winchesters.  Upstairs  in  a  room  filled 
with  empty  benches,  a  stack  of  rifles  at 
his  back,  emblems  of  fraternity  at  his 
side,  alone  at  a  table  sat  Justice  in  the 
person  of  Provost  Marshal  Bond.  The 
provost  marshal  was  not  only  the  ruler 
of  Paint  Creek  Junction;  he  was  the 
Associated  Press  correspondent.  He  had 
the  divine  gift  of  creating  darkness.  The 
outside  world  does  not  know  what  went 
on  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  during  the 
strike.  The  provost  marshal  was  so 
weighted  with  authority  that  he  could 
not  rise.  I  was  glad  he  could  speak. 

"The  trial  will  go  on  at  two." 

Two  days  previous,  Judge  Littlepage 
of  Charleston  had  issued  a  writ  of  pro- 
hibition enjoining  the  court  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  trial  on  the  ground  that 
a  military  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
civilians.  The  judge's  decision  was  not 
to  be  handed  down  for  two  hours,  but 
already  the  provost  marshal  knew  its 
contents.  I  suspected  that  he  was  a  mind 
reader. 

He  was.  At  two  o'clock  the  telephone 
bell  rang.  The  judge  had  dissolved  his 
own  writ  of  prohibition. 

Section  12,  Article  3,  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  West  Virginia  says : 

"The  military  shall  be  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power,  and  no  citizen,  unless  en- 
gaged in  the  military  service  of  the  state, 
shall  be  tried  or  punished  by  a  military 
court  for  any  offense  that  is  cognizable 
by  the  civil  courts  of  the  state." 
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Judge  Littlepage's  decision  suspended 
the  constitution.  The  prisoners  were  sent 
for. 

While  waiting  for  the  court  to  be 
called  to  order,  my  acquaintance  was 
sought  by  a  dark,  oriental  looking  young 
man,  whose  mind  seemed  filled  with  un- 
derground passages  and  trap  doors.  He 
had  a  noiseless  step,  an  enchanting  for- 
eign voice  and  an  ingratiating  manner. 
He  was  the  "Dearest  Friend  of  Every- 
body/' the  provost  marshal,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  military  court,  a  New  York 
reporter  and  myself.  He  explained  to  the 
reporter  the  rifles  stacked  in  the  room. 
He  fetched  me  water  and  a  newspaper. 
The  judges  in  uniform  took  their  seats 
round  the  table  covered  with  blue  mili- 
tary blankets.  "Everybody's  Dearest 
Friend"  was  not  far  from  the  judges. 
Apparently  he  had  no  authority;  and  yet 
he  was  all  authority.  I  wondered  what 
was  his  occupation. 

There  was  tramping  of  feet  upstairs. 
The  prisoners  were  coming.  A  man  in 
uniform  opened  the  door.  The  first  ac- 
cused murderer  appeared.  He  was  a  pale, 
fair  boy  of  sixteen,  with  feverish  eyes 
and  lips.  Forty  prisoners  followed  him. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  under 
twenty-five.  Few  miners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia live  to  be  old.  In  boyhood  their 
backs  are  bent  by  crawling  thru  dark 
holes  to  work ;  their  cheeks  are  chalky,  as 
if  they  lived  in  cellars;  their  eyes  blink 
in  sunlight.  Two  score  human  bats  filled 
the  benches  and  faced  the  well-fed,  flab- 
by, white-handed,  confident  man,  their 
judge. 

Presently  there  came  into  the  court 
room  the  rebels  among  the  prisoners,  the 
six  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  a  plea.  Paul- 
sen and  Batley,  two  rugged  organizers 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers,  appeared 
first.  After  them  was  Parsons,  a  fiery- 
eyed  local  Socialist  speaker.  Tall,  lank 
John  W.  Brown,  the  best  known  Socialist 
soap-box  orator  in  the  United  States,  and 
C.  H.  Bos  well,  the  editor  of  the  Charles- 
ton Labor  Argus,  entered  together.  Bos- 
well,  the  man  most  hated  by  the  mine 
operators  in  West  Virginia,  has  the  eyes 
and  mouth  of  a  girl. 

Alone  and  last  came  Mother  Jones, 
aged  eighty,  the  strongest  man  of  them 
all.    Yet    Mother    Jones    wears    a    neat 


feminine  black  alpaca  dress  and  has 
prettily  curled  white  hair.  She  sat  in  the 
center  of  the  front  row  of  benches,  her 
keen,  alert  eyes  losing  nothing  that 
transpired.  Double  the  age  of  any  man 
present,  so  splendidly  has  she  conquered 
time  that  hers  seemed  the  most  alert 
mind  in  the  room. 

The  attorneys  for  the  defense,  Little- 
page  and  Matheny,  employed  by  relatives 
of  the  forty  defendants,  and  two  officers 
appointed  by  the  military  court,  sat  at 
the  table  with  the  judges.  The  prosecu- 
tion tried  first  to  establish  that  Mother 
Jones,  in  speeches  made  before  the  "bat- 
tle of  Mucklow,"  fomented  the  trouble 
ending  in  the  death  of  Bobbitt.  A  wit- 
ness was  called  whose  memory  had  been 
refreshed,  he  said,  by  consulting  a  note- 
book. He  began  to  quote  Mother  Jones' 
speeches.  I  expected  something  blood- 
curdling. Mother  Jones  was  mild  as  a 
Progressive.  In  comparison,  at  times 
President  Wilson  almost  seems  an  unde- 
sirable citizen.  In  West  Virginia,  for  his 
speech  about  hanging  disturbers  of  pub- 
lic credit,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  pen. 

Another  witness  freely  gave  hearsay 
testimony.  The  attorneys  for  the  de- 
fendants got  to  their  feet  in  protest.  The 
judge  advocate  answered:  "Oh,  let  it  all 
go  in.  It  will  save  time.  This  court  isn't 
going  to  pay  attention  to  hearsay  testi- 
mony." 

The  attorneys  for  the  defense  objected 
that  a  higher  court  might  be  prejudiced 
by  hearsay  testimony.  The  court  over- 
ruled the  objection.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  anything  unusual  had  occurred. 

In  reading  the  records  of  the  case,  I 
found  admission  made  by  a  mining  oper- 
ator that  he  had  erected  machine  guns 
on  his  property.  This  statement  had  not 
gone  to  the  outside  world.  I  offered  it  to 
the  New  York  reporter  as  news.  "No," 
he  said,  shaking  his  head;  "the  real 
story  down  here  is  that  the  mine  owners 
are  downtrodden."  He  took  the  next 
train.  His  paper  gave  the  discovery  to 
the  world — the  mine  owners  are  down- 
trodden ! 

During  the  recess  I  had  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  Mother  Jones.  Her 
eighty  years  were  as  nothing — she  be- 
came a  rollicking,  irrepressible  girl.  She 
liked  everyone,  even  the  military  court. 
She   told   me   she  was   not  against  the 
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judges,  but  their  jobs.  As  for  the  young 
officer  appointed  against  her  wishes  as 
her  counsel,  like  an  affectionate  mother 
she  said,  "He's  a  nice  fellow,  only,  you 
know,  he's  not  my  attorney."  She  turned 
to  one  of  the  judges  who  was  passing: 
"Don't  dare  find  against  me.  If  you  do, 

I'll "  she  shook  her  fist  with  a  touch 

of  revealing  coquetry. 

When  I  returned  for  the  evening 
session,  already  a  crowd  had  gathered  in 
the  street  before  the  court  room.  Prison- 
ers' wives  with  shawls  over  their  heads, 
leading  children,  had  walked  a  mile  or 
more.  They  knew  there  was  no  chance  to 
enter  the  court  room,  but  they  stood  in 
the  streets,  hoping  to  catch  echoes  of 
speeches  thru  the  open  windows.  One 
woman  flung  at  a  soldier:  "Scabs  at  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day."  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, women  fight  side  by  side  with  men. 

Eight  or  ten  sympathizers  of  the 
prisoners  had  already  filled  the  benches 
in  the  gas-lit  hall.  "Everybody's  Dearest 
Friend"  had  preceded  me.  Again  he  gave 
me  water  and  a  newspaper.  The  prison- 
ers filed  into  the  room. 

"A  bad-looking  lot  of  fellows,"  he  of- 
fered. 

"Badly  dressed,"  I  answered. 

"No,  bad  men.  You  ought  to  know 
what  these  miners  are.  If  you  had  seen 
and  heard  what  I  have." 

A  sympathizer  with  the  strikers  seat- 
ed on  a  bench  behind  me  touched  my 
arm.  "Do  you  know  you  are  talking  with 
Smith,  a  Burns  detective?" 

Mr.  Smith  conferred  with  the  provost 
marshal,  also  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent. Word  was  sent  to  the  judges' 
table.  The  judge  advocate  rose  and  ad- 
vised all  women  except  me  to  leave  the 
court  room.  The  women  obeyed.  A  smile 
played  round  the  lips  of  Mr.  Smith, 
flirted  in  the  provost  marshal's  eyes,  and 
lighted  up  the  table  where  the  judges  sat. 

The  smile  died  when  M.  F.  Matheny, 
an  attorney  for  the  defendants,  rose  and 
said:  "These  women  are  friends  of  the 
prisoners.  They  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  trial  as  the  men  themselves.  This 
man  Smith  has  no  right  in  the  court 
room.  He  should  be  excluded  if  the  wo- 
men are.  The  court  has  ruled  that  no 
witness  after  testifying  shall  remain." 

The  court  blithely  overruled  itself  and 
then    went    on    dealing    out    justice    to 


"criminals."  I  was  proud  to  know  Mr. 
Smith.  He  had  invented  a  new  misde- 
meanor; to  mention  his  name  was  lese- 
Smith.  This  great  court  he  dominated. 
William  J.  Burns  was  his  visible  em- 
ployer. I  speculated  much  about  his  in- 
visible employer. 

I  was  not  to  speculate  long.  An  attor- 
ney's speech  disclosed  that  Smith,  the 
gentle  overlord  of  the  room,  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  mine  operators.  The  at- 
torney also  revealed  that  Smith  was  an 
excellent  detective.  He  had  gone  to  the 
strikers,  pretended  to  be  in  need,  had 
eaten  their  bread  when  they  had  only 
strike  rations.  On  one  occasion  his  life 
had  been  saved  by  one  of  the  prisoners. 
The  detective  had  recorded  the  many 
violent  words  uttered  and  had  become 
chief  witness  for  the  state. 

While  the  first  speeches  were  being 
made,  Mr.  Smith,  the  mine  operators' 
representative,  unrebuked  by  the  court, 
noisily  used  the  telephone.  Apparently 
the  judges  and  Mr.  Smith  agreed  that  it 
was  a  noble  duty  to  interrupt  a  dull 
speech.  The  prisoners  watched  Smith 
with  more  perturbation  than  they  fol- 
lowed the  judges.  As  the  hour  grew  late, 
they  moistened  their  lips;  their  eyes 
were  glassy;  even  Mother  Jones  seemed 
about  to  faint.  Back  of  Smith  was  the 
specter,  the  guard  system,  peonage,  gat- 
ling  guns. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  speeches 
lacked  not  only  power,  but  sincerity  and 
vision.  Yet  these  last  hours  were  mo- 
mentous. Not  Mother  Jones  and  forty- 
eight  men  were  on  trial,  but  liberty.  For 
a  thousand  years  civilians  had  had  the 
right  to  jury  trial.  If  forty-nine  persons 
could  be  denied  that  right,  it  was  in  the 
minds  of  all  that  the  end  of  strikes  had 
come  and  industrial  war  had  begun. 

Until  M.  F.  Matheny,  of  Charleston, 
spoke,  it  seemed  that  the  case  must  go  to 
the  judges  not  only  undefended  but  un- 
argued. He  talked  briefly  of  the  testi- 
mony, which  consisted  largely  of  the 
statement  of  Smith.  He  passed  quickly 
to  the  causes  back  of  the  trial,  to  the 
crime  of  low  wages,  bad  living  condi- 
tions, peonage,  the  brutal  guard  system. 
Mr.  Mathenv  insisted  that  the  real  case 
had  never  been  before  the  judges.  It 
could  never  be  tried  till  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  murder  were  brought  into  the 
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court  room.  The  death  of  Bobbitt  came 
from  war,  industrial  war.  Armed  bands 
of  men  had  been  going  up  and  down  the 
creeks.  So  long  as  there  was  industrial 
injustice,  there  would  be  industrial  war. 
The  war  was  not  in  the  North,  South, 
East  or  West,  but  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia.  The  judges  might  think 
they  could  bring  about  peace  by  sending 
the  defendants  to  prison.  They  couldn't. 
Somewhere  else  the  war  would  break  out. 
The  case  would  never  be  settled  till  it 
was  settled  right. 

The  judge  advocate,  a  tall,  slim-necked 
man,  with  a  high,  intellectual  head,  re- 
plied. He  pinned  his  faith  to  facts.  Mr. 
Matheny  was  somewhat  comic  because 
he  talked  about  causes.  What  had  causes 
to  do  with  murder?  The  judge  advocate, 
wearing  the  uniform  that  compelled  him 
as  a  supreme  duty  to  be  ready  to  take 
life,  thought  that  murder  was  murder. 
The  judge  advocate  made  an  excellent 
plea  for  the  widow  of  Bobbitt,  and 
warned    the    court    against    confusing 


causes  with  facts.  At  midnight  the  case 
went  to  the  judges.  The  Associated  Press 
correspondent  was  the  only  writer  pres- 
ent to  record  what  had  happened.  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  court.  The  longest  ac- 
count of  the  last  day  of  the  trial  was  a 
third  of  a  column  published  the  next 
morning  in  a  Charleston  paper. 

We  followed  the  prisoners  downstairs. 
A  crowd  of  friends  and  sympathizers 
still  waited  in  the  dark  street.  The 
women  ejected  from  the  court  room  had 
stood  five  hours  to  hear  the  result.  They 
seemed  to  consider  their  ejection  a  mar- 
tial law  joke,  a  part  of  the  bitter  indus- 
trial fight.  They  waved  their  hands  at 
the  prisoners  as  they  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  bull  pens.  Then  the  women 
and  children  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
neighboring  towns. 

"Halt!"  called  a  picket,  flashing  a  lan- 
tern. "Who  goes  there?" 

The  women  gave  their  names. 

"Advance  and  be  recognized!" 

Charleston,   West   Virginia. 


Novel  Lawmaking  in  California 

What  the  Legislature  Has  Been  Doing  in  Its  First  Bifurcated  Session 

By  James  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. 


It  is  nothing  against  it  that  there  is  no 
other  like  it.  Neither  is  there  any  other 
statesman  like  the  author  of  this  novel 
plan  of  a  divided,  or  "bifurcated,"  legis- 
lature— Senator  Caminetti  of  Amador, 
the  indefatigable  and  fiery,  but  able  and 
lovable  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority 
in  the  California  Senate.  He  can  evolve 
ideas  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  with 
the  facility  of  a  spider  spinning  silk,  and 
weave  them  into  the  fabric  of  the  code 
with  a  deftness  that  defies  all  complica- 
tions. This  is  the  first  time  that  he  or  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  seen  his  novel  legis- 
lative plan  in  action,  and  he  says  that  it 
is  good.  Caminetti  proposed  it  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  two  years  ago,  and 
the  people  promptly  ratified  it,  together 
with  a  score  of  other  amendments  that 
really  accomplished,  under  Governor 
Johnson,  a  wholesale  political  revolution : 


including  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  a  new  system  of  local  government, 
an  effective  railway  commission,  and  the 
conferring  of  authority  on  future  legisla- 
tures to  create  an  employers'  compensa- 
tion act. 

The  Caminetti  plan  is  very  simple.  It 
provides  that  the  legislature  shall  convene 
biennially  for  the  month  to  January  to 
receive  bills,  take  a  recess  of  another 
month,  and  then  reconvene  for  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  bills,  it  being 
impossible  to  introduce  new  measures 
into  this  second  convention  except  under 
stringent  restrictions.  The  object  is  pub- 
licity. During  the  recess  the  legislators 
go  home  and  study,  the  searchlight  of 
the  press  is  turned  on,  and  the  people 
are  informed  as  to  proposed  laws.  Thru- 
out  the  second  half  of  the  session  there 
is  a  lobby  that  helps  rather  than  hinders, 
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because  it  must  work  in  the  open,  and 
cannot  introduce  "rush"  measures.  Any 
bill  that  runs  such  a  gauntlet  ought  to 
be  fairly  representative,  whether  it  is 
wise  and  needful  or  not;  for  there  is  the 
amplest  opportunity  to  ferret  out  "jok- 
ers" and  expose  all  the  well-intended  fal- 
lacies of  radicalism. 

That  is  the  way  the  plan  was  intended 
to  work,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  work- 
ing. If  there  has  been  more  publicity 
than  ever,  it  is  because  this  publicity 
was  provided  for  and  invited.  If  "freaks" 
have  been  widely  advertised,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  perfect  machinery  for  their 
exposure.  And  the  larger  lobby  is  pres- 
ent to  retard,  rather  than  advance,  dan- 
gerous measures.  That  is  my  opinion 
after  spending  the  month  of  April  at 
Sacramento. 

Some  very  freakish  bills  were  intro- 
duced: one  for  regulating  the  size  of 
canary-bird  cages,  another  for  regulat- 
ing the  length  of  hotel  bed-sheets.  Any 
elongated  person  who  has  ever  been 
stretched  upon  a  procrustean  bed  in  the 
average  village  hotel  and  then  tried  to 
cover  up  his  neck  and  his  feet  at  the 
same  time  must  sympathize  with  the 
hundreds  of  "drummers"  who  deluged 
legislators  with  letters  in  behalf  of  the 
sheet  bill,  but  he  may  nevertheless  ques- 
tion wThether  a  state  legislature  had  not 
better  "resolve  that  this  bill  do  sleep." 
That  is  what  the  committees  have  done 
with  a  large  majority  of  measures. 

Out  of  the  live  and  restless  measures, 
however,  a  few  may  be  selected  for  dis- 
cussion. Whether  they  seem  freakish  or 
not  will  depend  upon  the  personal  point 
of  view.  To  me  the  most  amazing  thing 
that  happened  was  the  resuscitation  of  a 
radical  eugenics  bill  after  it  had  been 
put  to  sleep  by  vote  of  the  assembly 
itself.  This  bill,  formulated  and  urged  by 
women,  orginally  provided  that  both  par- 
ties to  any  proposed  marriage  should  un- 
dergo successful  examination  to  show 
freedom  from  certain  specific  diseases  in 
order  to  obtain  the  marriage  license.  By 
request  of  assemblymen  themselves  it 
was  amended  to  apply  to  men  only,  and 
properly  so,  when  one  duly  considers; 
whereupon  it  was  promptly  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  36,  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
crimination of  sex!  However,  the  health 
lobby  clenched  its  most  resolute  jaw,  se- 


cured a  speedy  reconsideration,  exposed 
the  inconsistency  of  negative  voters,  and 
the  other  day  the  bill  went  thru  the  as- 
sembly by  a  vote  of  50  to  21.  It  must  still 
face  the  senate,  but  the  chances  there 
are  far  better  than  they  seemed  to  be  in 
the  other  house.  It  took  clean  grit  to 
pass  such  a  bill,  and  a  very  high  order 
of  intelligence.  The  act  not  only  requires 
a  health  certificate  for  marriage,  but  also 
provides  a  "division  of  marriage  and 
child  welfare"  in  the  bureau  of  vital 
statistics.  The  passage  of  another  bill, 
providing  for  the  asexualization  of  cer- 
tain criminals  and  lunatics,  seems  as- 
sured. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  ques- 
tion of  penitentiaries  and  prisons.  An 
elaborate  investigation  proved  that  the 
administration  of  San  Quentin  and  Fol- 
som  has  been  made  much  more  humane 
within  the  last  few  years,  without  sacri- 
fice of  the  necessary  discipline.  At  San 
Quentin  the  use  of  the  strait-jacket  has 
decreased  from  7911  hours  on  270  pris- 
oners in  1905  to  2S2A  hours  on  7  con- 
victs in  1912,  while  the  number  of  pa- 
roles has  increased  from  29  to  275  during 
the  same  period.  Equal  improvement  is 
recorded  at  Folsom.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  apparent  to  thoughtful  observers  that 
our  treatment  of  criminals,  even  in  rela- 
tively good  prisons,  is  still  itself  crim- 
inal, tending  to  brutalize  and  harden  the 
inmates  instead  of  to  help  them.  It  is 
based  on  the  single  principle  of  protect- 
ing society  thru  exclusion,  instead  of 
combining  with  this  a  scientific  effort  to 
reclaim  the  defective. 

A  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by 
the  legislature  in  passing  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  act,  providing  that  in  all 
convictions  for  crimes  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  the  court  shall  not  fix 
the  exact  period  of  sentence.  This  is  to 
be  determined  by  a  commission  within 
the  limits  of  the  minimum  and  maximum 
periods  provided  by  law,  on  the  basis  of 
the  prisoner's  behavior.  A  judge  is  but 
human,  and  he  stands  in  the  common 
danger  of  prejudice  and  partiality  and 
losing  his  sensitiveness  thru  constant 
routine.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  secure 
an  impartial  trial  and  pronounce  sen- 
tence, without  fixing  the  exact  period  of 
punishment.  From  caprice  or  overwork 
or  a  bad  breakfast  he  may,  on  the  im- 
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pulse  of  the  moment,  determine  to  load 
a  trivial  offender  of  unprepossessing  ap- 
pearance with  a  ten-year  sentence  in- 
stead of  six  months,  whereas  a  guiltier 
culprit  of  more  delicate  demeanor  may 
get  off  with  the  minimum.  Under  the 
new  California  system  the  ultimate  sen- 
tence will  be  determined  by  a  commission 
on  the  basis  of  the  prisoner's  good  be- 
havior, thus  providing  a  powerful  incen- 
tive for  improvement.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  most  serious  crimes  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  operation  of  the  act. 

A  sweeping  measure  for  moral  reform, 
introduced  by  a  new  senator  for  San 
Francisco,  and  already  signed  by  the 
Governor,  is  popularly  known  as  the  Red 
Light  Abatement  Bill.  It  declares  all 
places  of  lewdness  to  be  nuisances,  and 
empowers  any  citizen  to  secure  tem- 
porary injunction  against  them,  altho  the 
court  will  assess  costs  against  the  citizen 
if  it  discovers  no  reasonable  ground  for 
the  action.  Should  existence  of  the  nui- 
sance be  established,  an  order  of  abate- 
ment is  issued,  directing  the  sale  of  all 
furnishings,  and  the  effectual  closing  of 
the  building  itself  against  all  uses  for 
one  year,  except — in  some  cases — under 
heavy  bond  that  it  shall  not  be  employed 
further  for  lewdness.  The  Red  Light 
"moralists,"  or  vice  segregationists,  are 
already  busy  with  the  circulation  of  ref- 
erendum petitions  against  this  measure 
of  drastic  reform,  while  the;  purveyors 
of  vice  in  certain  communities  are  liter- 
ally taking  to  the  water — in  house-boats, 
on  the  theory  that  the  state  cannot  in- 
terfere with  the  federal  freedom  of  rivers 
and  harbors!  Another  measure  of  moral 
reform  is  designed  to  prohibit  prize 
fighting. 

Besides  these  bills  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  morals,  various 
measures  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  met  with  determined  opposi- 
tion in  the  lobbies.  California  has  suf- 
fered more  from  the  wasteful  exploita- 
tion of  its  public  domain  than  any  other 
state  in  the  nation,  has  most  at  stake 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour  of  opportunity. 
A  forestry  board  and  a  water  board,  hav- 
ing large  powers  and  effective  adminis- 
trative machinery,  are  proposed,  together 
with  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the 
soil.  Paid  representatives  of  capital  were 
constantly  present  in  the  lobby,  not  nec- 


essarily for  the  exercise  of  improper  in- 
fluence, but  in  order  to  protect  investment 
and  ward  off  the  menace  of  radicalism. 

Labor  was  also  well  represented  in  the 
lobbies,  impressively  and  otherwise.  Carl 
Brown,  son-in-law  of  the  once  famous 
Coxey,  marched  an  army  of  twenty  un- 
employed men  from  San  Francisco  to  Sac- 
ramento, with  picturesque  tattered  ban- 
ners, and  addressed  a  curious  audience 
one  night  in  the  palatial  senate  chamber. 
His  followers  distributed  hand-bills  in 
the  capitol  grounds,  demanding  "the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  poverty,  hunger  and 
decay."  Indeed,  Brown  got  as  far  as  to 
secure  the  introduction  of  a  measure  "for 
the  abolishment  of  poverty,  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  re- 
ceive contributions,  and  a  commissioner 
for  the  abolition  of  poverty  to  serve  with- 
out pay,"  but  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk 
or  clerks  at  $4  a  day  each.  "He  shall  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  which  is  to 
secure  to  every  citizen  his  inalienable 
right,  which  is  to  eat,  to  work,  and  to  be 
recompensed  for  enforced  idleness."  This 
bill  has  not  passed. 

Strangely  enough,  organized  labor 
combated  measures  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  workers,  such  as  the  cement 
bill  and  the  minimum  wage  bill,  believ- 
ing that  effective  labor  organization 
may  be  impaired  by  legislative  regula- 
tion; while  the  minimum  wage  bill  meets 
with  the  further  objection  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  would  tend  to  become  the 
standard  wage.  The  cement  bill,  which 
sought  to  protect  stevedores  from  in- 
jurious inhalation  in  the  holds  of  ships, 
by  requiring  the  use  of  dustless  contain- 
ers, as  in  Europe,  was  stubbornly 
fought  by  labor  interests  and  defeated. 

The  alien  land  bill,  which  has  received 
the  attention  of  the  world,  has  its  origin 
in  the  demands  of  labor  organizations, 
represented  chiefly  by  the  Asiatic  Exclu- 
sion League,  with  Olaf  A.  Tveitmoe  as 
president.  Secondary  support  comes 
from  certain  isolated  communities  where 
the  Japanese  own  large  tracts  of  land 
and  have  Eurasian  children,  thus  intro- 
ducing a  new  race  problem.  The  third  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  an  alien  land  bill 
directed  chiefly  against  "Mongolians" 
comes  from  those  imaginative  persons 
who  foresee,  in  spite  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  orientalization  of  the  Pacific 
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Coast  and  the  consummation  of  a  gigan- 
tic "yellow  peril." 

But  there  is  strong  opposition  in  Cali- 
fornia to  discriminatory  legislation,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  commercial  interests 
— such  as  banks  representing  British 
investments,  and  the  directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition — but  also  on 
the  part  of  many  fair-minded  communi- 
ties. My  own  city,  for  example,  has  con- 
veyed to  the  Legislature  its  strong  dis- 
approval of  any  measure  directed  chiefly 
or  exclusively  against  Japanese. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The 
Legislature  is  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  The  ''square  deal"  people  unite 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Japanese  in  demanding  a  non-discrimi- 
natory measure  or  none  at  all.  An  impar- 
tial enactment,  directed  against  all  aliens 
alike,  incurs  the  hostility  of  the  banks 
in  behalf  of  large  British  and  European 
investments.  Between  these  two  horns 
the  Legislature  must  almost  certainly 
fall.  It  is  clear  to  my  judgment  that  if 
Mr.  Bryan  had  not  come  to  California 
the  Legislature  in  the  final  issue  would 
have  passed  either  an  impartial  measure 
or  none  at  all,  and  more  likely  the  latter. 
Probably  the  time  will  come  when  the 
state  will  deny  to  all  non-citizens  the 
right  of  unqualified  land  tenure.  It  must 
not  seek  to  discriminate,  *  owever,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  phrase  ineligible 
to  citizenship,  any  more  than  Congress 
in  the  case  of  that  other  convenient 
Federal  statute  which  permits  only 
American  vessels  to  carry  our  coastwise 
trade.  The  two  casuistries  are  exactly 
alike.  Some  Congressmen  say  that  the 
bill  granting  free  toils  to  vessels  carry- 
ing coastwise  trade  thru  the  canal  does 
not  discriminate  against  England,  be- 
cause English  vessels  are  already  ineli- 
gible to  carry  coastwise  trade.  Some 
California  legislators  say  that  the  Bird- 
sail  bill  does  not  discriminate  against 
Japan  because  Japanese,  as  "Mongol- 
ians," are  ineligible  to  citizenship  by 
Federal  statute.  Both  measures  are  dis- 
criminatory; both  are  tainted  with  sub- 
terfuge. You  cannot  get  something  for 
nothing.  If  California  wants  an  alien 
land  law  it  must  pay  the  price  and  fore- 
go European  investments. 


There  is,  however,  a  deal  of  buncombe 
on  the  other  side — notoriously  in  the 
Japanese  claim  that  their  Government 
permits  aliens  to  hold  realty.  The  Im- 
perial Diet  in  1910  passed  an  ordinance 
declaring  that  aliens  may  hold  land  in 
Japan  provided  the  Emperor  promul- 
gates the  ordinance  (which  has  not  yet 
been  done) ;  and  provided  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  he  be  actually  resi- 
dent during  the  period  of  ownership; 
provided  further,  that  in  the  case  of  cor- 
porations the  Home  Secretary  must  spe- 
cifically approve;  that  the  nation  where 
the  alien  or  aliens  may  hold  citizenship 
grants  Japanese  the  right  to  hold  land; 
that  permission  shall  not  in  any  case 
extend  to  the  Hokkaido,  Formosa  or 
Saghalien  (the  only  places  where  there 
is  any  room)  ;  that  permission  shall  not 
apply  to  any  district  which  may  at  any 
time  be  imperially  proclaimed  as  neces- 
sary for  the  national  defense;  and  final- 
ly, that  in  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  terms  of  this  many-headed  law,  the 
property  shall  escheat  to  the  state. 

There  are  96,000  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  whom  630  are  Japanese.  The 
coming  of  thousands  of  Europeans  after 
the  Canal  is  opened  will  turn  this  moun- 
tain of  "orientalization"  into  a  mole  hill 
— an  aspect  which  it  would  present  now 
except  for  the  legislative  influence  of 
certain  groups  of  organized  labor, 
backed  by  three  or  four  farming  com- 
munities with  a  real  problem.  Meanwhile 
it  is  well  for  Californians  to  remember 
that  upon  us  especially  rests  the  obliga- 
tion of  fair  play  to  Japan,  since  it  was 
for  the  avowed  benefit  of  this  state  that 
President  Fillmore  sent  Commodore 
Perry  to  Yedo  just  sixty  years  ago  and 
forced  open  the  channels  of  intercourse. 
It  seems  to  me  bad  grace  for  California 
to  give  biennial  bother  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  Japanese  intercourse, 
because  the  Government  forced  the  Jap- 
anese people,  against  their  will,  into 
terms  of  trade  and  comity  with  us,  for 
California's  express  benefit  and  better- 
ment.* 

Pasadena,   California. 

*See  President  Fillmore's  letter  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  in  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  Ameri- 
can Squadron,  pp.  256-257.  By  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment :    New   York    and    London.    1857. 
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Drawn  by  C.  R.   Weed. 

Belgian  Striker  to  British  Militant:  "7  wanted  to  show  I  deserved  a  vote." 

("Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  during  the  Belgian  suffrage  strike  than  the  good  order  main- 
tained." "The  damage  to  property  caused  by  militant  suffragets  during  the  last  three  months  exceeds  five 
million  dollars." — Cable  Dispatches.) 


The  Human  Slaughter  House 

The  Human  Slaughter  House,  in  its 
English  translation,  makes  a  book  of  but 
97  pages.*  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  powerful  indictments  of 
war  ever  written.  In  realism  it  ranks 
with  Zola's  The  Downfall.  In  its  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  mankind  it  can  only 
be  compared  with  Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner's  masterpiece,  Lay  Down  Your  Arms. 

The  author  is  a  school  master  in  Ham- 
burg,' Germany.  Until  last  year  he  was 
unknown  to  the  world.  He  awoke  over- 
night, however,  to  find  himself  famous. 
As  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Fatherland  is 
primarily  a  state  official,  one  can  imagine 
the  paradox  of  such  a  man  daring  to 
strip  war  of  its  pomp  and  circumstance. 
Naturally  he  was  "relieved"  of  his 
duties.  Tho  he  has  since  been  reinstated, 
he  has  continued  until  the  present  mo- 
ment to  be  the  object  of  a  most  vehement 
attack  by  the  German  press.  "A  peril  to 
the  public  safety,"  "an  hysterical  neuro- 
path," "a  morbid  phantasy,"  are  only  a 
few  of  the  milder  epithets  applied  to 
him. 

Of  course,  the  public  promptly  re- 
sponded as  it  always  does  in  such  cases. 
Over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  book  have  been  sold  in  Germany,  and 
it  is  being  translated  into  eight  foreign 
languages. 

The  Human  Slaughter  House  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  going  to  war,  the  fight- 
ing, the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  a 
common  soldier,  recorded  by  himself. 
The  main  purpose  is  to  show  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  modern  warfare  as  a 
soldier's  glorious  death  on  the  field  of 
honor.  "We  can  no  longer  go  on  pretend- 
ing that  war  is  what  it  used  to  be.  .  .  . 
War  today  is  nothing  but  senseless  auto- 
matic slaughter  by  machinery.  .  . 
We  are  being  hustled  from  life  to  death 
by  experts — by  mechanicians.  And  just 

*The  Human  Slaughter   House.    By  Wilhelm   Lams- 
zus.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.  Fifty  cents. 


as  they  turn  out  buttons  and  pins  by 
wholesale  methods  of  production,  so  they 
are  now  turning  out  the  crippled  and 
dead  by  machinery." 

The  Human  Slaughter  House  is  a 
photograph  of  Hell,  inspired  of  Heaven. 
It  cannot  be  adequately  reviewed.  It 
must  be  read.  Hamilton  Holt. 

M.  Remy  de  Gourmontt 

A  contributor  to  one  of  last  fall's 
issues  of  The  Independent  did  M. 
Remy  de  Gourmont  a  great  wrong.  In 
writing  of  Anatole  France  this  contrib- 
utor said:  "He  is  not  only  the  complete 
nihilist;  he  is,  also,  of  all  living  authors, 
the  most  delicious  and  the  most  sterile." 
M.  France  remains  the  most  delicious; 
but  M.  de  Gourmont  incontestably  tran- 
scends the  other  in  sterility. 

For  France's  irony  is  certainly  purg- 
ing and — at  times — almost  tonic.  The 
atmosphere  in  M.  de  Gourmont's  pagan 
cell  is  closer,  laden  with  heavier  per- 
fumes, in  all  ways  more  equivocal.  The 
Latin  authors  on  his  bookshelves  are  all 
late-Latin.  And  there  is  no  humor  in  his 
echoes  of  the  literary  decadence  of  all 
ages,  tho  there  is  the  same  deadly  nihil- 
ism that  one  finds  in  Anatole  France. 
Finally,  the  deity  to  whom  one  is  intro- 
duced in  A  Night  in  the  Luxembourg, 
translated  from  De  Gourmont's  French 
by  Arthur  Ransome  and  issued  by  a 
Boston  publisher,  is  much  more  dilet- 
tante than  godhead.  He  hasn't  even  the 
courage  of  his  bad  ways,  but  fumbles  at 
evil  counsel  as  a  country  minister  might 
in  giving  good  advice  to  a  summer  col- 
ony communicant. 

A  Night  in  the  Luxembourg  is  a  philo- 
sophical romance  in  which  Voltairean 
skepticism  is  warmed  over  with  the 
sensuality  left  in  a  symbolist  poet's  cook- 
shop.  In  our  opinion  the  book  deserves 
short   shrift   on   literary   grounds,   even 

tA   Night  in   the  Luxembourg.    By   Remy  de  Gour- 
mont.   Boston :    John   W.    Luce  &   Co.    $1. 
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leaving  morality  out  of  the  case;  and  it 
only  annoys  us  the  more  for  the  trans- 
lator to  urge:  "M.  de  Gourmont  is  per- 
haps more  likely  to  be  attacked  for  blas- 
phemy [than  for  prurience],  but  only  by 
those  who  do  not  observe  his  piety 
toward  the  thing  that  he  most  rever- 
ences, the  purity  and  clarity  of  thought. 
He  worships  in  a  temple  not  easy  to  ap- 
proach, a  temple  where  the  worshippers 
are  few,  and  the  worship  difficult."  It 
would  be  a  comfort  to  hear  what  Dr. 
Johnson  would  say  about  this  "critical" 
drivel:  Dr.  Johnson  not  being  our  ideal 
of  a  profound  philosopher,  yet  an  excel- 
lent exponent  of  sound  morality  and 
British    common    sense.    Mr.    Ransome, 

also,  is  an  Englishman 

In  so  far  as  the  present  volume  ex- 
presses a  philosophy,  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  change  and  of  chance.  The  book  in- 
cludes a  few  passages  that  merit  quota- 
tion— tho  they  rarely  call  for  acceptance 
as  doctrine.  The  wholly  human  super- 
intelligence  which  plays  at  divinity  here 
says  of  God,  his  alleged  Father: 

He  is  not  dead,  but  he  is  old.  The  gods 
end  by  growing  old.  He  has  retired  into  the 
eternal  silence  of  disabused  intellects.  He 
still  gives  advice,  he  alone  is  capable  of 
explaining  certain  human  evolutions,  but 
the  indifference  of  age  has  dried  up  his 
heart. 

Pilate  asked,  What  is  Truth?  And  the 

godhead  of  M.  de  Gourmont  makes  this 

reply  to  the  eternal  question: 

Humanity  has  never  lived  but  in  error, 
and,  besides,  there  is  no  truth,  since  the 
world  is  perpetually  changing.  You  have 
acquired  the  notion  of  evolution,  which, 
within  certain  limits,  is  correct,  but  you 
have  wished  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
the  notion  of  truth;  that  is  contradictory. 
If  you  were  to  succeed  in  constructing,  in 
your  intellect,  a  true  image  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  already  untrue  for  your  grand- 
children. 

The  termites,  we  are  reminded,  were 
at  one  geological  stage  the  earth's  most 
highly  developed  creatures.  The  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  checked  their 
evolution — and  man's  chance  came.  Man 
raised  himself  above  his  fellow  animals 
in  discovering  the  art  of  fire: 

Fire,  in  giving  you  a  constant  summer, 
also  gave  you  leisure.  Thence  your  civiliza- 
tions, proud  daughters  of  idleness,  who 
deny  their  mother.  It  is  from  idleness  that 
everything  has  been  born  among  men.  Leis- 
ure is  indeed  the  greater  and  the  most 
beautiful   of  man's   conquests.   But    .    .    . 


after  conquering  leisure,  you  disdained  it, 
and  slaves,  ashamed  of  the  inactivity  of 
their  domesticated  hands,  set  themselves  to 
preach  among  you  the  sanctity  of  labor. 

The  key  to  Remy  de  Gourmont  is,  per- 
haps, found  in  his  make-believe  deity's 
observation:  "Ah,  well,  you  shall  know 
that  I  could  have  told  you  the  exact  op- 
posite, and  that  also  would  have  been  the 
truth."  M.  de  Gourmont  is  probably  too 
sage  a  person  to  take  himself  seriously 
— as  does  his  Boswellian  translator.  In 
justice  to  Mr.  Ransome  let  it  be  added 
that  he  is  more  efficient  as  a  translator 
than  as  a  critic. 

France's  Second  Empire 

For  some  years  past  the  French  pub- 
lic has  been  eagerly  reading  the  long 
procession  of  volumes  in  which  M.  Olli- 
vier,  Napoleon  the  Third's  liberal  minis- 
ter, has  related  the  dramatic  downfall  of 
the  Second  Empire.  His  narrative  is  al- 
ways vivid,  eloquent,  personal,  and  it  is 
like  a  cake  well  compounded  with  just 
the  right  number  of  plums  in  the  shape 
of  new  documents  and  revelations  of  dip- 
lomatic secrets.  It  culminates  with  the 
account  of  Ollivier's  ministry  and  its 
downfall  under  the  disasters  of  the  war 
with  Prussia  in  1870. 

Mr.  Ives  has  performed  a  useful  serv- 
ice in  putting  together,  mostly  from  vol- 
umes XIII  and  XIV,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  author,  a  considerable 
number  of  passages  from  the  Empire 
Liberal  that  makes  a  well  connected  book 
in  English  form,  justifying  its  title,  The 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  Its  Hidden 
Causes.1  We  advise  him,  however,  if  he 
reaches  a  second  edition,  to  correct  the 
frequent  French  forms  he  uses  for  Ger- 
man names.  The  American  public  has 
undoubtedly  long  been  under  the  impress 
of  the  German  view  of  that  great  event, 
and  has  failed  to  realize  that  there  was 
a  French  side  to  be  considered.  Ollivier  is 
a  special  pleader,  of  great  forensic  skill, 
who  accumulates  data  before  the  court 
that  amply  prove  the  accepted  German 
version  to  need  revision,  but  who  also 
occasionally  obscures  the  fact  that  along- 
side of  the  routine  of  French  policy  and 
diplomacy    there    were    much    greater 

1The  Franco-Prussian  War  and  Its  Secret  Causes. 
By  Emile  Ollivier.  Translated  from  the  French  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  George  Burnham  Ives. 
Boston :  Little  Brown  &  Co.  $5. 
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questions  before  Europe.  He  may  be  jus- 
tified in  believing  that  his  government 
was  pacific,  unfortunate  and  a  little  un- 
fairly dealt  with,  but  the  greater  fact 
still  stands  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III 
was  largely  due  to  his  selfish  obstruction 
of  the  course  of  German  nationalism. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  book  to  those 
interested  in  modern  history. 

A  very  different  note  is  struck  in 
Memories  of  Lillie  de  Hegermann-Lin- 
dencrone,  formerly  Lillie  Greenough  of 
Cambridge.2  Here  we  have  the  Second 
Empire  in  the  way  of  amusing  glimpses 
of  court  life  and  of  famous  persons ;  and 
all  very  brightly.  A  good  sample  of  their 
quality  is  the  following  set  of  replies  by 
Napoleon  III  to  the  author's  indiscreet 
album  questions: 

Which  is  your  favorite  quality?  Grati- 
tude. 

Your  favorite  author?  Tacitus. 

Your  favorite  occupation?  Trying  to  solve 
unsolvable  problems. 

Whom  would  you  like  to  be?  My  little  boy. 

Whom  do  you  most  detest  in  history? 
The  Constable  of  Bourbon. 

For  what  faults  have  you  most  indul- 
gence? Those  from  which  I  profit  most. 

In  Dr.  Barthez's  Empress  Eugenie  and 
Her  Circle3  we  have  a  volume  compar- 
able with  this  last  rather  than  with  Olli- 
vier's.  The  book  really  consists  of  letters 
written  by  the  physician  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  to  his — the  physician's — wife. 
The  details  offered  here  are  frequently 
minute  to  a  degree.  Page  after  page  is 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  Illustrious 
Infant's  health,  and  to  other  matters 
equally  unimportant.  Yet  many  readers 
will  doubtless  be  entertained  by  the  par- 
ticulars which  Dr.  Barthez  offers  of  life 
at  Biarritz  and  at  Paris.  He  admires 
the  Empress  and  regrets  the  Emperor's 
infidelity  to  her.  His  point  of  view  is  al- 
ways that  of  the  bourgeois  in  the  midst 
of  great  folk,  trying  to  maintain  a  due 
balance  between  worldliness  and  indis- 
cretion. Perhaps  he  exaggerates  his  love 
of  virtue,  however ;  remember  that  he  is 
writing  these  letters  to  his  wife  in  the 
provinces,  and  from  the  most  frivolous 
of  imperial  courts.  Here  is  one  of  his  ac- 
counts of  Eugenie: 

2In  the  Courts  of  Memory,  1858-1875.  From  con- 
temporary letters.  By  L.  de  Hegermann-Lindencrone. 
Illustrated  with  portraits,  facsimiles,  etc.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros.  $2. 

'The  Empress  Eugenie  and  Her  Circle.  By  E. 
Barther.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  With  31  illus- 
trations.  New  York :   Brentano's.   $3. 


I  have  seen  her  in  every  kind  of  costume: 
in  her  simple,  ugly  bathing-dress;  in  her 
dressing-room  when  her  maid  was  undoing 
and  brushing  her  long,  lovely  hair — it  is  a 
deep  blond,  with  golden  lights  here  and 
there ;  I  have  seen  her  in  morning  and  even- 
ing dress,  in  city  clothes,  in  ball  dresses — 
and  everywhere  and  always  I  have  admired 
her.  But  certainly  her  town  frocks  and  hats 
suit  her  less  perfectly  than  anything  else. 

The  New  International  Yearbook 

The  New  International  Yearbook,  edited 
by  Frank  Moore  Colby  and  Allen  Leon 
Churchill  and  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  may  be  regarded  as  an  annual  supple- 
ment to  the  New  International  Encyclo- 
pedia, or  as  an  independent  volume  giving 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world  today 
and  of  recent  progress  in  art,  literature, 
science  and  industry.  The  new  volume 
maintains  the  former  high  standard  of  the 
work  for  scholarship  and  accuracy.  It  in- 
cludes the  complete  record  and  statistics  of 
the  year  1912,  both  American  and  foreign, 
which  the  yearbooks  and  newspaper  alman- 
acs printed  in  December  or  January  are  not 
able  to  do.  The  leading  article  on  the 
"Presidential  Campaign"  occupies  nearly 
fifty  pages  and  gives  the  party  platforms 
in  full  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  speeches 
and  the  incidents  of  the  campaign.  In  the 
foreign  field,  Turkey,  China,  Persia  and 
Mexico  are  treated  at  length  with  maps  in 
color. 

A  Boy  in  Greece 

George  Demetrios  is  a  Bostonian — but  he 
was  born  a  Greek.  He  has  told  his  boyhood 
experiences  to  John  A.  Huybers,  an  artist, 
who  has  improved  the  opportunity  afforded 
in  preparing  the  material  for  publication 
by  including  a  large  amount  of  historical 
information.  The  boy,  altho  a  Greek,  lived 
in  Macedonia;  what  he  tells  of  life  in  that 
country  is  of  special  interest  just  now.  The 
boy's  childhood  in  his  mountain  village,  his 
schooling  in  a  larger  town,  the  games  that 
all  Greek  boys  play,  his  schoolroom  tasks — 
these   fill   the   early   chapters.    George    De- 
metrios has  a  bright  and  active  mind.  From 
the  experiences  of  his  relatives  and  friends, 
a  running  commentary  is  given  on  the  race 
conflicts    in    Macedonia,   the   sympathy   be- 
tween the  Balkan  States,  and  the  universal 
hatred  of  the  oppressor.   An   uncle  of  the 
boy  lived  in   Constantinople  and  thru  this 
relative  the  family  in   Macedonia  were  in- 
formed of  the  rise  of  the  new  party  called 
the  "Young  Turks."  Anecdotes  of  a  person- 
al flavor  tell  the  story  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek  troops. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book 
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Is  a  letter,  added  as  a  postscript,  which  was 
written  to  the  Greek  boy  by  his  sister  after 
his  arrival  in  America.  The  envelope  itself 
was  a  bearer  of  good  tidings;  it  bore  for 
the  first  time  a  Greek  stamp.  Reflected  in 
the  letter  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  vil- 
lagers over  the  entry  of  the  Greek  troops. 
When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Greece  is  a  book  not 
lacking  in  appeal  to  young  or  old,  and 
interesting  for  its  timeliness.  (Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  60  cents.) 

The  Happy  Warrior 

It  takes  no  small  skill  in  letters  to  blend 
Victorian  and  modern  fiction  into  one  satis- 
factory mixture,  yet  that  is  what  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchison,  the  author  of  this  English 
novel  of  pathos  and  humor,  has  done  with 
the  utmost  success.  The  Happy  Warrior  is 
another  story  of  the  open  road  and  its  hap- 
hazard adventures,  of  gypsies  and  of  prize 
fighting — there  is  a  memorable  set-to  with 
bare  knuckles  in  the  bout  with  Foxy  Pin- 
sent — of  an  unrecognized  heir  to  a  noble 
house  and  his  struggles  with  the  problems 
of  life  and  honor.  There  are  characters 
and  scenes  one  might  assign  to  Dickens — 
the  horsebreeder,  Hunt,  even  Dora  herself 
at  times — yet  the  note  of  the  book  is  essen- 
tially modern. 

The  characters,  on  the  whole,  are  of  that 
order  known  as  "loveable,"  and  the  dearest 
of  all  the  happy  warrior  himself,  who 
achieves  his  noblest  victory  in  the  sacrifice 
of  love  and  life  for  his  boyhood  chum,  the 
usurping  heir.  His  death,  tho  necessary  for 
the  novelist's  purpose,  will  wring  many 
tender  hearts  to  whom  the  heroes  of  fiction 
are  flesh  and  blood  friends.  This  is  a  work 
of  real  worth  and  charm,  couched  in  invit- 
ing English  in  spite  of  mannerisms.  To 
read  it,  retire  into  seclusion,  be  yourself, 
and  laugh  and  weep  to  the  heart's  content. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.35.) 

Socialism 

The  subject  of  Socialism  has  two  excel- 
lent contributions  in  Morris  Hillquit's 
Socialism  Summed  Up  (H.  K.  Fly  Com- 
pany, $1)  and  in  Allan  L.  Benson's  The 
Truth  About  Socialism  (B.  W.  Huebsch, 
$1  and  25  cents).  Mr.  Hillquit  treats  of  the 
causes  that  make  for  Socialism  and  the 
aims,  methods  and  acomplishments  of  the 
movement.  A  final  chapter  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hillquit  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  international  move- 
ment, and  he  speaks  with  ample  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  It  is  a  brief  book,  but  sen- 
tentious and  weighty.  It  is  an  explanation 
by  one  busy  man  for  another  of  what  the 
Socialists  are  doing  and  trying  to  do. 


Mr.  Benson's  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
at  once  expository  ond  argumentative.  The 
tone  is  colloquial  and  the  style  simple,  clear 
and  forceful.  In  a  direct  heart-to-heart 
talk  he  explains  all  the  main  points  about 
Socialism,  and  then  asks  his  auditors  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves.  There  are 
few  writers,  if  any,  whose  wares  come  be- 
fore the  public,  so  gifted  with  the  ability 
to  explain  things  with  clearness  and  vividi- 
ty  as  is  Mr.  Benson. 

Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  Socialism,  com- 
piled by  Edward  Silvin  (published  by  the 
author,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  75  cents  and  50 
cents),  is  a  collection  of  some  seventy  brief 
statements  by  persons  more  or  less  known 
to  the  public,  giving  their  reasons  for  op- 
posing socialism.  Among  the  better  known 
contributors   are   Prof.  J.   B.   Clark,   Louis 

F.  Post,   Ex-Gov.   L.    F.   C.    Garvin,   Prof. 

G.  L.  Raymond  and  Prof.  George  Trum- 
bull Ladd.  It  is  an  interesting  collection, 
which  will  well  repay  reading  both  by  pros 
and  by  antis.  A  companion  book,  Why  I 
Am  in  Favor  of  Socialism,  is  also  an- 
nounced by  the  author,  at  the  same  price. 

The  Bend  in  the  Road 

It  is  good  that  city  men  yearn  for  the 
land,  and  sometimes  don  overalls  and  at- 
tack farming  with  an  earnest  purpose — 
aided  by  willing  and  well-paid  "hired  men." 
Truman  A.  DeWeese  has  written  a  book 
about  this  impulse  to  return  to  the  land, 
and  inhabit  a  country  place  that  lends  itself 
to  the  cajolery  of  modern  methods  and 
ready  money.  The  Bend  in  the  Road  (Har- 
pers, $1)  is  a  pleasant  succession  of  naive 
chapters,  a  half-sophisticated  journal  in- 
time,  recording  the  several  phases  of  the 
writer's  bucolic  adjustment.  The  reader 
tastes  something  of  the  John  Burroughs 
flavor,  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  "Ik 
Marvel,"  and  now  and  then  gets  a  whiff  of 
Thoreau,  inarticulate  as  these  resemblances 
mostly  are.  Mr.  DeWeese  is  an  advertising 
man,  with  a  record  of  success,  and  was  for- 
merly a  newspaperman.  We  note  the  flat 
perspective  of  newspaper  style,  and  the 
sharpened  note  of  the  advertiser;  yet  we 
somehow  feel  the  genuineness  of  the  point 
of  view  and  the  man,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
a  porch  twilight  chat  with  a  neighbor 
worth  while. 

Hindu  Philosophy 

It  is  some  thirty  years  since  Prof.  Paul 
Deussen's  System  of  the  Vedanta  (Open 
Court,  $3)  appeared  in  the  original  German. 
During  this  period  it  has  easily  maintained 
its  place  as  the  clearest  and  fullest  exposi- 
tion of  this  phase  of  Indian  thought.  The 
authorized  transition  by  Charles  Johnston 
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now  makes  this  great  classic  accessible  to 
the  English  reader. 

Professor  Deussen's  work  covers  the 
philosophical  side  of  the  Vedic  system  and 
is  based  on  the  Vedanta  of  Badarayana 
and  the  noted  commentaries  of  Sankara. 
The  author  is  not  only  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  Vedic  literature,  but  a  student 
of  philosophy  as  well,  and  his  expositions 
are  given  in  Western  terms  and  clarified  by 
the  comparisons  he  makes  with  develop- 
ments in  European  philosophic  systems. 
Some  of  Professor  Deussen's  peculiar  views, 
e.  g.,  that  which  looks  for  the  root  meaning 
of  Brahman  in  prayer,  have  not  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  other  scholars,  but  on 
the  whole  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authoritative  and  profound  presentation 
of  the  Vedic  philosophical  system. 

The  Loeb  Classics 

Of  that  series  of  exquisite  16mo  volumes, 
the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  we  receive  five 
new  issues,  one  from  the  Latin  division, 
Cicero,  Letters  to  Atticus,  and  four  from 
the  Greek,  volume  one  of  Sophocles,  the 
Argonautica,  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Ap- 
pian's  Roman  History,  and  The  Greek 
Bucolic  Poets,  including  Theocritus,  Bion 
and  Moschus,  and  the  anonymous  remain- 
der. We  do  not  need  to  tell  our  classical 
readers  the  value  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  but  we  do  need  to.  call  attention 
as  often  as  may  be  to  the  advantage  of 
having,  in  the  most  convenient  form  possi- 
ble and  on  thin  paper,  the  Latin  or  Greek 
on  one  page  and  the  translation  on  the  page 
opposite,  and  the  two  occupying  no  more 
room  than  either  does  alone  in  most  edi- 
tions. It  is  a  delight  to  read  the  English, 
but  an  added  pleasure  to  be  able  to  turn  the 
eye  to  the  original  with  no  bother  of  dic- 
tionary. It  will  be  a  pity  if  any  library 
misses  one  of  the  volumes,  even  if  they 
should  run  to  hundreds,  for  it  is  intended 
that  this  series  should  include  the  entire 
body  of  classical  literature.  (Macmillan 
Co.,  each  $1.50.) 

Literary  Notes 

A  monument  to  four  of  the  South's  poets, 
Sidney  Lanier,  Father  Ryan,  James  R.  Ran- 
dall and  Paul  Hayne,  was  unveiled  toward 
the  end  of  last  month  at  Augusta,  Georgia. 

The  main  principles  of  the  teaching  of 
Laotzse  are  given  a  rambling  theosophical 
interpretation  in  the  fifteen  lectures  on  The 
Inner  Life  and  the  Tao-Teh-King  (Theo- 
sophical Publishing  Co.,  $2),  by  C.  H.  A. 
Bjerregaard,  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. The  author  emphasizes  simplicity  as 


the  central  feature  of  the  mystic  life,  and 
puts  Rousseau  beside  the  famous  Chinese 
teacher  as  guiding  geniuses  to  better 
things:  "In  my  opinion  the  new  ideas  for 
our  age,  ideas  we  all  long  for  in  the  name  of 
religion,  philosophy  and  social  organization, 
lie  slumbering  in  the  teachings  and  meth- 
ods left  us  by  Laotzse  and  Jean-Jacques." 
,  John  S.  Sargent  is  painting  a  portrait 
of  Henry  James,  who  is  his  friend  as  well 
as  a  fellow  expatriate.  The  portrait  will  be 
presented  by  English  friends  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  novelist's  seventieth  birthday. 

Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton,  the  publishers, 
have  removed  from  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York  City,  to  681  Fifth  avenue,  near 
Fifty-fourth  street.  Northward  the  book- 
tide  rises;  and  in  only  a  few  weeks  the 
Messrs.  Scribners  will  desert  lower  Fifth 
avenue  for  a  new  building  near  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stuart  in  a  moralizing  vein 
declares  that  "religion  has  been  opprest  by 
the  pagan  phantasmagoria  for  centuries," 
but  now  The  Great  God  Pan  (New  York: 
The  Tudor  Society,  $1),  who  is  made  to 
typify  the  worship  of  nature  and  its  sac- 
rificial systems,  is  dead,  and  the  long-ex- 
pected gospel  of  Humanity  has  arisen  to 
claim  the  world's  attention. 

The  Due  de  Montpensier,  who,  before 
being  invited,  has  declined  the  throne  of 
Albania,  "prizing  his  French  citizenship 
too  highly  to  sacrifice  it  for  any  foreign 
crown,"  has  written  an  account  of  French 
Indo-China,  published  by  Perrin  with  an 
introduction  by  M.  le  My  re  de  Vilers  under 
the  title  Notre  France  d' Extreme  Orient 
(Paris;  5  francs).  Tho  the  ducal  author 
is  a  sportsman,  he  pays  less  attention  to 
that  side  of  the  country  than  to  economic 
conditions  and  possibilities.  But  that  he  is 
not  wholly  commercial  in  his  point  of  view 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
his  chapter  on  touring  is  given  up  to  a 
discussion  of  native  art  and  letters. 

The  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Poetry 
Review  of  London,  Mr.  Harold  Monro,  an- 
nounces the  issue  of  a  quarterly  periodical, 
Poetry  and  Drama,  which  he  describes  as 
"the  representative  organ  of  the  younger 
movement  in  English  literature."  The  first 
number  contains,  among  other  things,  ar- 
ticles on  the  Greek  Genius,  Shakespeare 
and  Granville  Barker,  and  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox;  also  reviews  of  books  and  plays 
by  Henry  Newbolt,  Richard  Buxton  and 
Gilbert  Cannan,  and  verse  by  Maurice  Hew- 
lett, Lascelles  Abercrombie,  J.  E.  Flecker 
and  Michael  Mecredy.  The  new  quarterly  is 
published  at  35  Devonshire  street,  Theo- 
bolds  road,  London,  W.  C,  at  10/6  a  year. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 
From  Gbe  f  nDepenDent,  May  14,  1863 

AN   AFFECTING  INCIDENT  IN  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH 

— On  Sunday  morning  an  incident  oc- 
curred in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
which  suddenly  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  nearly  all  the  great  congregation.  The 
ceremony  of  baptism  of  children  had  been 
appointed  for  that  morning.  .  .  .  Mr.  Beecher 
carried  up  to  the  pulpit  a  little  girl  about 
five  years  of  age,  of  sweet  face,  large  eyes, 
light  hair,  and  fair  as  a  lily.  Pausing  a 
moment  to  conquer  his  emotion,  he  sent  a 
shiver  of  horror  through  the  congregation 
by  saying,  "This  child  was  born  a  slave, 
and  is  just  redeemed  from  slavery."  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  an- 
nouncement. The  fact  seemed  so  incredible 
and  so  atrocious,  that,  at  first,  the  specta- 
tors held  their  breath  in  their  amazement, 
and  were  then  melted  to  tears.  We  give  the 
story  in  Mr.  Beecher's  words,  which  were 
spoken  in  a  tremulous,  broken  voice:   .  .  . 

"Look  upon  this  child — tell  me  if  you 
ever  saw  a  fairer,  sweeter  face?  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  slavery  which  clutches  for 
itself  everything  fair  and  attractive.  The 
loveliness  of  this  face,  the  beauty  of  this 
figure,  would  only  make  her  so  much  more 
valuable  for  lust.  While  your  children  are 
brought  up  to  fear  and  serve  the  Lord,  this 
little  one,  just  as  beautiful,  would  be  made, 
through  slavery,  a  child  of  damnation.  The 
whole  force  of  my  manhood  revolts  and 
rises  up  in  enmity  against  an  institution 
that  cruelly  exposes  such  children  to  be  sold 
like  cattle.  Look  upon  this  child,  every  one 
of  you! — look  upon  her,  every  young  man 
and  maiden  in  this  house! — and,  by  the 
memory  of  this  scene,  and  for  the  sake  of 
such  little  ones  as  these,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  let  your  souls  burn  with  fiery  in- 
dignation against  the  horrible  system  which 
turns  into  chattels  such  fair  children  of 
God!  May  God  strike  for  our  armies  and 
the  right,  that  this  accursed  thing  may  be 
utterly  destroyed!" 

Pebbles 

College  Wisdom — The  big  responsibili- 
ties of  a  marriage  are  the  little  ones. — 
Dartmouth  J ack-O' -Lantern. 

Gushing  Girl  (to  bride) — Oh,  Dorothy, 
your  little  house  is  simply  angelic! 

Bride — It  will  be  more  angelic  when 
Archie  adds  on  the  wings! — Town  Topics. 

He  held  the  maiden's  hand  and  said, 

"May  I  the  question  pop?" 
She  coyly  bent  her  pretty  head — 

"You'd  better  question  pop." 

— Cornell  Widow. 


Road  Hog  (after  mishap  in  which  puppy 
has  been  run  over) — "Madam,  I  will  replace 
the  animal." 

Indignant  Owner — "Sir,  you  flatter  your- 
self."— London  Opinion. 

"It  did  Jack  no  good  to  marry  his  stenog- 
rapher, for  she  continued  the  habit  of  the 
office  in  their  home." 

"How  so?" 

"When  he  starts  to  dictate  she  takes  him 
down." — The  Hibbert  Journal. 

"I  want  a  dress  to  put  on  around  the 
house,"  said  the  lady  in  the  department 
store. 

"How  large  is  your  house,  madam?"  in- 
quired the  fresh  clerk. — Judge. 

It  was  in  New  York  State  that  Mr.  Miller 
came  upon  a  community  where  the  Indians 
had  been  for  years,  and  meeting  an  old  fel- 
low on  the  highway,  asked  his  business. 

"Me  preacher,"  grunted  the  Indian. 

"Well,  well,"  commented  Mr.  Miller, 
"what  do  they  pay  you?" 

"Ten  dollars,"  grunted  the  Indian. 

"Ten  dollars  a  month?"  asked  Mr.  Miller. 

"No,  ten  dollars  a  year." 

"Ten  dollars  a  year!  Why,  that's  a  poor 
salary,  isn't  it?"  gasped  Mr.  Miller. 

"Me  poor  preacher,"  grunted  the  Indian. 
— Catholic  Citizen. 

Robert,  seven  years  old,  snugly  tucked 
in  bed,  called  to  his  mother  in  the  next 
room.  "I  can't  tell  how  much  I  love  you, 
mother,"  he  announced. 

"Yes,  dear,  go  to  sleep  now,"  admonished 
his  mother.  There  was  silence  for  thirty 
seconds.  Then: 

"Mother,  God  couldn't  tell  how  I  love 
you." 

"All  right,  Bob.  I  appreciate  that.  But 
let's  talk  about  it  tomorrow."  Silence. 
Robert's  thoughts  turned  to  father's  auto- 
mobile troubles,  and  of  the  expert  called  to 
disentangle  matters. 

"Mother,"  he  remarked  suddenly,  "even 
an  expert  couldn't  tell!" — New  York  Times. 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN     A     LADY     AND    A 
DIPLOMAT. 

When    a    diplomat    says    "yes,"    he    means 

"perhaps." 
When  a  diplomat  says  "perhaps,"  he  means 

"no." 
And  when  a  diplomat  says  "no,"  he  is  no 

diplomat. 

When  a  lady  says  "no,"  she  means  "per- 
haps." 

When  a  lady  says  "perhaps,"  she  means 
"yes." 

And  when  a  lady  says  "yes,"  she  is  no  lady. 
— Berliner  Tageblatt. 


The  Pops 

"A  look   of  mirth  from  underneath  the  brow, 
A  stein  of  beer,   a  plate  of  pretzels,  thou 
Beside  me,   list'ning  to   Die   Fledermaus, 
Ah !    summer's    Pops    are    Symphony    enow." 

Thus  saith  the  bard  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script last  Tuesday  afternoon  in  commem- 
oration of  the  opening  of  the  twenty-eighth 
season  of  Boston's  famous  popular  spring 
concerts. 

The  "Pops"  are  given  at  the  end  of  Bos- 
ton's severely  classical  musical  season,  and 
just  at  the  time  the  young  man's  fancy  is 
turning.  They  continue  every  evening  ex- 
cept Sundays  for  more  than  eight  weeks, 
thru  the  early  part  of  July. 

At  the  "Pop"  concerts  an  orchestra  of 
sixty-six  pieces,  containing  about  two- 
thirds  of  Boston's  regular  Symphony  Or- 
chestra— than  which  there  is  no  better  in 
the  United  States — plays  each  evening  a 
program  of  twelve  numbers,  mostly  of  the 
better  grade  of  light  music.  Popular  over- 
tures, songs  and  medleys  from  the  operas, 
especially  the  light  operas;  snatches  from 
the  better  known  symphonies;  Vienna 
waltzes,  Sousa  and  Herbert  marches,  and 
even  Wagner  arias;  in  fact  all  sorts  of 
things  for  the  vast  army  of  those  who  go 
about  saying,  "I  don't  know  much  about 
music,  but  I  know  what  I  like." 

These  good  people  and  many  others  turn 
out  in  large  numbers  to  the  "Pops."  The 
regular  seats  in  Symphony  Hall  have  been 
taken  out  and  chairs  and  tables  placed  in- 
side. 

The  audience  may  smoke  and  eat  and 
drink  at  will.  The  lower  balcony  is  reserved 
for  those  who  are  averse  to  smoking  and 
they  have  their  own  restaurant  nearby.  The 
leader  of  the  orchestra  this  season  is  Mr. 
Urack,  who  took  Dr.  Muck's  place  last  mid- 
winter during  the  latter's  illness. 

If  Mr.  Urack  has  shortcomings  as  a  con- 
ductor of  symphonies,  the  Transcript  bard 
informs  us  he  becomes  a  "glorified  prodigy" 
when  the  lighter  stuff  of  the  "Pops"  is  in 
hand.  "On  the  opening  night  he  carried 
'Madame  Butterfly'  with  a  sensuous  sweep 
and  a  rich  and  beautiful  curve  that  the 
Opera  House  seldom  gives  it.  He  whirled 
thru  'The  Mikado'  and  lent  it  a  hundred 
new  touches  of  color,  beauty  and  whimsy. 
And  he  swung  into  'The  Blue  Danube'  with 
a  swirl  of  rhythm  and  a  volley  of  tune  that 


seemed  to  sweep  the  orchestra  off  its  gray 
platform  and  round  and  round  the  hall 
with  the  fury  of  the  dance." 

Excellent  is  Mr.  Urack.  Thrilling  is  the 
orchestra.  Ubiquitous  are  the  waiters  in 
cubist  scarves  and  Bulgar  blouses.  Alluring 
are  the  "soda-water  kissed  tables."  Clean 
and  decent  and  informal  and  happy  are 
the  "Pops."  How  long  before  all  our  pro- 
gressive cities  will  have  their  equivalent? 

To  Develop  Alaska's  Resources 

What  are  the  best  routes  for  railways  by 
which  Alaska's  enormous  deposits  of  coal 
can  be  reached  and  great  tracts  of  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  land  in  the  territory  be 
made  attractive  to  settlers?  For  this  ques- 
tion an  answer  was  sought  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Commission,  appointed  in  August 
of  last  year  by  President  Taft,  and  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons:  Major  Jay 
J.  Morrow,  of  the  Army's  engineer  corps; 
Alfred  H.  Brooks,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey; Leonard  M.  Cox,  civil  engineer,  of  the 
Navy;  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  consulting  rail- 
road engineer.  They  started  northward 
from  Seattle  on  September  3,  examined 
Alaska's  ports  and  existing  railways,  laid 
out  new  routes,  returned  to  Seattle  on 
November  17,  sought  additional  informa- 
tion at  Ottawa  and  elsewhere  in  Canada, 
and  then  submitted  an  elaborate  report  of 
172  pages,  which  has  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress. 

Alaska's  coal  deposits,  mainly  in  the 
Bering  and  Matanuska  fields,  lie  not  far 
from  the  southern  coast.  The  two  great  in- 
land waterways,  the  Yukon  and  the  Kus- 
kokwim  Rivers,  flow  westward  to  Bering 
Sea.  The  navigable  waters  of  these  streams 
are  5000  miles,  and  in  the  river  basins  are 
extensive  tracts  of  agricultural  land.  The 
climate  there  is  favorable  to  permanent 
settlement  and  industrial  development,  but 
the  rivers  can  be  used  for  transportation 
in  only  three  months  of  the  year,  and  even 
then  the  route  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  is  so  long  and  circuitous  that 
freight  charges  are  very  high.  Only  by 
railroads  from  ports  on  the  southern  coast 
can  these  river  basins  be  opened  to  the 
homesteader,  or  the  coal  deposits  be  util- 
ized. By  such  roads  also  mineral  wealth  of 
various    kinds    may    be    brought    to    light. 
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Alaska's  mineral  output  already  amounts 
to  $229,000,000,  but  untold  riches  remain 
to  be  developed  because  exploration  and 
production  have  been  retarded  by  lack  of 
transportation  facilities. 

At  the  beginning,  the  commission  says, 
two  independent  railway  systems  should  be 
constructed  from  the  southern  coast  north- 
ward, one  extending  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Yukon  and  its  tributary,  the  Tanana,  and 
the  other  reaching  the  basins  of  the  Kus- 
kokwim  and  Susitna.  The  best  route  for  the 
first  begins  at  the  port  of  Cordova.  Alaska 
already  has  466  miles  of  railroad,  and  one 
of  the  lines  extends  from  Cordova  to  Chi- 
tina.  To  this  the  commission  would  add  313 
miles,  prolonging  the  road  to  Fairbanks, 
and  would  build  a  branch  to  the  Bering 
coal  field.  If  a  satisfactory  traffic  agree- 
ment with  the  existing  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern  road  cannot  be  made,  the 
new  line  should  be  brought  down  to  the 
coast  at  Valdez.  For  the  second  system  the 
best  available  route  is  from  Seward  around 
Cook  Inlet  to  the  Iditarod.  Here  again  is 
an  existing  road.  The  commission  would 
prolong  it  by  building  from  Kern  Creek 
(the  present  inland  terminal  of  the  Alaska 
Northern)  to  the  Susitna  River,  115  miles, 
with  a  branch  to  the  Matanuska  coal  field, 
and  another  extension  of  229  miles  to  the 
Kuskokwim  River. 

The  commission's  recommendations  in- 
volve the  construction  of  733  miles  of  road, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $35,000,000.  Ought 
the  Government  to  build  and  operate  the 
roads?  The  commission  was  not  required 
to  answer  this  question,  but  it  submits  es- 
timates of  cost  of  operation  following  Gov- 
ernment construction  and  ownership,  as 
compared  with  cost  if  private  capital  is 
used.  In  his  message  to  Congress  (Febru- 
ary 6)  Mr.  Taft  said  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  report  was  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  its  recom- 
mendations could  certainly  be  carried  out 
only  if  the  Government  should  build,  or 
should  guarantee  the  cost  of,  the  roads  in 
question.  He  thought  that  the  Government 
should  own  the  roads,  if  it  guaranteed  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  construction 
bonds.  But  he  opposed  operation  by  the 
Government,  holding  that  Government  own- 
ership, with  private  operation  under  lease, 
was  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  the  road  to  Fairbanks  should  be  built 
with  private  capital,  the  commission  shows, 
upon  the  assumption  that  this  capital  must 
earn  6  per  cent,  that  the  passenger  rate 
must  be  at  least  7  cents  a  mile,  and  the 
freight  rate  8  cents  per  ton-mile.  These 
rates  would  be  high  enough  to  defeat  the 
immediate  object  of  the   railroad,   namely, 


the  expeditious  development  of  the  interior 
of  Alaska.  The  rates  should  not  exceed  5 
cents  for  freight  and  6  cents  for  passengers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fixt  charge  of  3  per 
cent  on  the  investment  is  assumed,  if  the 
Government  builds  the  road.  This  charge 
would  permit  a  passenger  rate  of  6  cents, 
and  a  freight  rate  of  5%  cents.  Similar 
comparisons  are  made  for  the  other  roads 
recommended. 

Altho    Alaska's    coal    resources    are    so 
great,  it  is  shown  that  thus  far  only  40,000 


PROJECTED  RAILROADS  IN  ALASKA 
The  solid  lines   show  existing   railways  ;  the  broken 
lines  the  routes  recommended  by  the  President's  com- 
mission.  Both   new  roads  will  tap   coal   fields  at  pres- 
ent  undeveloped. 


tons  of  her  coal  have  been  produced  and 
marketed.  But  1,500,000  tons  have  been  im- 
ported, at  high  prices.  Failure  to  utilize  the 
coal  deposits  has  stimulated  the  substitu- 
tion of  California  oil  in  the  Pacific  States, 
and  even  in  Alaska  oil  is  supplanting  coal 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  imported 
mineral.  The  commission  says  there  is  a 
market  in  the  territory  for  at  least  150,000 
tons  a  year,  and  probably  a  market  in  the 
Pacific  States  for  1,500,000,  altho  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Alaska 
product.  This  coal,  however,  would  surely 
displace  the  200,000  tons  now  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  coking.  The  navy  in  Pa- 
cific waters  needs  300,000  tons  a  year,  and 
is  now  supplied  by  coal  brought  around 
Cape  Horn  at  a  cost,  in  San  Francisco,  of 
from  $7  to  $9  a  ton.  If  coal  of  suitable  qual- 
ity were  mined  in  Alaska,  it  could  be  sold 
at  San  Francisco  for  about  $6. 

Railroad    construction    in    the    territory 
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was  halted,  and  now  has  virtually  been  dis- 
continued, by  the  controversy  about  coal 
lands.  For  this  reason  the  territory's  de- 
velopment has  been  checked.  Construction 
of  the  proposed  railroads,  the  commission 
says,  should  be  undertaken  at  once  and 
prosecuted  with  vigor. 

Grapes  and  Sawdust 

Your  choice  California  grapes  are  now 
coming  to  the  dealer  packed  in  redwood 
sawdust.  Another  waste  product  has  thus 
been  turned  into  a  wealth  producer. 

The  sawdust,  which  accumulates  in  such 
large  quantities  about  lumber  camps  as  to 
be  a  positive  detriment,  is  now  found  to  be 
worth  money  to  the  fruit  men,  being  con- 
sidered as  efficient  in  protecting  grapes  as 
the  powdered  cork  in  which  Spanish  grapes 
are  packed.  The  luscious  bunches  are  placed 
between  layers  of  the  sawdust,  which  settles 
about  each  berry,  keeping  them  from  rub- 
bing against  each  other  and  acting  as  a 
cushion  to  preserve  them  from  jarring. 

This  is  the  second  season  in  which  the 
new  packing  has  been  used  to  any  extent 
in  California,  .and  the  test  has  now  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  is  declared  to 
be  a  commercial  success. 

From  the  county  of  San  Joaquin  alone 
there  are  shipped  more  than  2500  carloads 
of  table  grapes  every  year;  in  the  past  the 
loss  from  decay  has  been  so  great  as  to  cut 
largely  into  the  profits.  By  the  new  method 
this  loss  is  minimized  and  "top-notch"  prices 
are  obtained  because  of  the  perfect  condi- 
tion of  the  bunches. 

Recent  New  York  market  returns  men- 
tion a  price  of  $2022  for  a  carload  of 
Emperors.  Fourteen  carloads  of  redwood 
packed  grapes  brought  $24,453.67  this  past 
season,  and  a  large  part  of  this  handsome 
sum  must  be  credited  to  the  despised  red- 
wood sawdust. 

The  Last  Boundary  Monument 

Alaska,  "the  great  country,"  as  the  In- 
dians named  it,  is  still  comparatively  un- 
known, but  the  boundary  line  between  it 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  at  last 
been  determined  and  appropriately  marked, 
thus  ending  a  long  dispute  which  at  one 
time  threatened  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  the  United  States. 
The  part  of  the  boundary  line  upon  which 
the  two  countries  failed  to  agree  was  that 
extending  southward  from  Mount  St.  Elias 
for  about  650  miles,  but  the  dispute  was 
finally  settled  by  reference  to  the  Alaska 
Boundary  Tribunal.  American  and  Cana- 
dian surveyors  afterward  accurately  sur- 
veyed  the    boundary    agreed    upon    by   the 


Tribunal  and  marked  it  by  monuments.  The 
latter  are  of  bronze  and,  according  to  in- 
structions, placed  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  four  miles  apart  and  intervisible. 

Naturally,  the  surveying  of  this  southern 
boundary,  together  with  the  growing  im- 
portance of  Alaska  and  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  made  it  desirable  that  the  141st 
meridian,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which 
forms  the  international  boundary,  should 
also  be  accurately  determined.  In  making 
this  survey,  which  has  extended  over  sev- 
eral years,  the  starting  place  at  the  south 
was  at  a  point  where  the  boundary  merid- 
ian intersects  a  ridge  running  westerly  from 
Mount  St.  Elias.  The  determination  of  this 
part  of  the  international  boundary  line  was 
a  work  of  much  difficulty  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  runs  thru  a  wild  and  in  some  parts 
the  most  desolate  and  inaccessible  region 
of  the  continent. 

It  was  in  1906  that  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  survey  and  demarcation  of  the  141st 
meridian  was  signed.  The  work  has  been 
progressing  ever  since  as  rapidly  as  condi- 
tions allowed.  Usually  it  has  taken  the  en- 
tire season  when  such  work  was  possible 
(about  three  and  a  half  months  each  year) 
to  survey  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  of  the 
boundary  line.  Where  the  bush  was  not 
thick  one  party  made  a  record  of  100  miles 
in  sixty  days. 

There  was  no  formal  ceremony  connected 
with  the  planting  of  the  last  boundary 
monument  near  the  bleak  and  lonely  shores 
of  the  Arctic.  This  last  pillar  occupies  a 
site  only  twenty-one  feet  above  the  ocean, 
which  is  here  dotted  with  floating  ice  even 
in  midsummer.  It  will  be  seen  by  few  ex- 
cept hunters  and  trappers  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  by  the  crew  of  a  whaler  in  these 
desolate  northern  seas. 

Tricity  House 

The  proverbial  slowness  of  the  average 
English  city  is  fast  fading  away;  ten  Eng- 
lish towns  have  already  caused  a  reduction 
ir-  the  cost  of  electricity,  for  cooking  pur- 
poses only,  by  fixing  a  rate  at  one  cent  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Naturally  enough,  with  this  great  reduc- 
tion in  price  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  use  of  the  current  in  the 
kitchen.  At  Torquay  an  all-electric  restau- 
rant has  been  working  on  a  practical  basis 
for  nearly  a  year;  at  48,  Oxford  street. 
London,  "Tricity  House"  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  six  months.  All  the  cooking  at  this 
London  restaurant  is  carried  on  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  variety  of  dishes  is  greater 
than  anywhere  else.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  meals  are  supplied  daily,  with  a 
steady  increase  every  week.  The  prices  are 
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about  the  same  as  in  the  other  restaurants, 
the  cooking  tasteful  and  hygienic. 

The  kitchen  is  comfortably  small  and 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  building.  It  is  only 
twelve  by  fifteen  feet  in  size,  and  is  free 
from  the  dirt,  dust,  dinginess  and  darkness 
of  most  kitchens  close  to  the  street.  Not 
only  is  it  bright,  but  it  is  cooler  and  there- 
fore pleasanter  than  most  kitchens.  Unlike 
the  "cook  with  gas"  kitchens,  the  air  is  pure 
and  fresh.  There  is  plenty  of  space,  for  the 
paraphernalia  and  utensils  necessary  for 
gas  and  coal  cookers  are  not  needed. 

Four  1000-watt  extension  plates  with 
four  rings  above  them  are  part  of  the 
equipment  for  grilling.  The  top  plates  can 
be  changed  in  size  and  tilted  at  various  an- 
gles. This  allows  just  the  right  amount  of 
cooking  to  suit  the  taste  of  any  diner.  There 
is  also  a  hot  cupboard  for  plate  warming 
fitted  with  two  extension  units  of  200  watts 
each.  Fats  are  fried  with  a  1500  watt  uten- 
sil. Fourteen  other  extension  plates  of  900 
watts  each  can  be  used  with  any  ordinary 
kitchen  vessel  made  with  a  flat  bottom. 

Two  double  metal  ovens  are  employed  for 
roasting  meats.  Hot  water  for  washing  is 
supplied  by  an  eight-gallon  urn,  with  five 
1200  watt  electrodes  each  with  a  distinct 
control.  All  the  electric  devices  in  the  kitch- 
en are  interchangeable. 

In  addition  to  the  electric  equipment, 
there  is  on  every  floor  of  Tricity  House  a 
little  pantry  or  service  counter  where  elec- 
tric cookers  of  an  auxiliary  type  are  found 
for  making  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  toast,  and 
other  minor  dishes,  practically  before  the 
eyes  of  the  diner. 

The  freedom  from  odors  is  no  small  fea- 
ture of  the  electric  restaurant.  That  of  itself 
would  make  the  example  of  our  British 
cousins  worth  following,  for  the  cost  of  fix- 
tures is  not  great.  The  real  obstacle  to  the 
general  adoption  of  electricity  for  cooking 
in  this  country  is  the  excessive  rate  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  current.  If  the  service 
companies  can  be  made  to  realize  that  there 
is  money  in  it,  as  the  English  companies 
have  undoubtedly  discovered,  they  may  be 
expected  to  arrange  a  special  cooking  sched- 
ule even  tho  a  higher  price  is  maintained  for 
purposes  of  power  and  light. 

In  the  writer's  family  of  six,  during  the 
years  1904  to  1908,  coal  was  used  for  cook- 
ing. The  average  cost  of  the  extra  girl  and 
the  fuel  was  $16  a  month.  From  1908  to 
1913,  gas  was  used  for  cooking.  At  once 
there  was  a  reduction  to  an  average  expense 
of  $9  a  month.  We  have  been  using  electric- 
ity for  only  three  months  and  the  average 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  gas.  But  the 
cleanliness,  lack  of  odor,  convenience,  and 
ease  make  cooking  with  electricity  actually 
cheaper. 


What  Flowers  Can  Be  Blue 

The  Burbanks  have  their  limitations, 
popular  wonder  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Mendelian  gardening  cannot  pro- 
duce flowers  of  any  unnatural  tint  that 
suits  the  fancy  of  the  experimenters. 

Only  such  changes  of  color  in  blossoms 
are  possible  as  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  plant  experimented  with  will  permit.  A 
gardener  may  think  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness to  produce  a  true-blue  rose  or  sweet 
pea,  but  he  would  waste  his  time  to  try  it. 
The  blue-furnishing  sort  of  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbon in  the  series  of  organic  bodies  to 
which  flower  colors  are  due  does  not  exist 
in  the  rose  family,  nor  in  that  of  leguminous 
plants.  It  does  qualify  the  chromogen  in 
veronicas,  salvias,  pentstemon,  etc.,  and  in 
all  the  groups  allied  to  the  gentians  and 
composites. 

That  particular  chromogen  (six  HO 
groups)  which  is  the  parent  of  blue  in  blos- 
soms is  identical  with  the  tannin  which 
distinguishes  coffee  (whereas  the  charac- 
teristic element  of  tea  is  a  tannin  that  is 
the  parent  of  red,  as  in  camellias).  We  can 
produce  a  persistent  and  beautiful  azure 
compound  artificially  from  caffetannin,  but 
from  no  other  (save  one)  of  the  whole 
series;  and  the  bright  color  of  all  the  truly 
blue  flowers  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
plant  of  this  substance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  this  form  of  hydrocarbon  will 
oxygenize  more  completely  than  any  other 
of  its  series. 

Another  curious  fact  is,  that  the  more 
ovules  a  plant  of  this  color  group  produces 
the  more  intense  and  rich  its  hue;  some,  as 
the  yarrow,  where  caffetannin  may  be  plen- 
tiful in  stem  and  leaves,  but  the  plant's  re- 
productive powers  are  low,  exhibit  mostly 
white  flowers.  This  matter  may  seem  tech- 
nical, but  carries  the  practical  lesson  that 
horticulturists  will  waste  their  labor  in  try- 
ing to  evolve  a  blue-blossomed  variety  from 
any  plant  which  does  not  contain  the  chro- 
mogen of  blue.  Hence,  before  the  gardener 
begins  experimenting  he  should  consult  a 
chemist.  No  caffetannin,  no  blue  flowers. 

How  We  Waste  Our  Coal 

In  1907  twenty  times  as  much  coal  per 
capita  was  used  in  the  United  States  as  in 
1850.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  exceeds  the 
amount  mined  in  all  previous  decades.  Nat- 
urally we  ask:  How  long  will  coal  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  succeeding  generations? 

Mr.  Gannett  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  coal  taken  out  in  the  year 
1908,  that,  if  the  rate  continued,  the  avail- 
able and  accessible  coal  will  be  exhausted 
in  2027;  that  is,  in  114  years;  and  that  the 
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total  coal  supply  will  be  exhausted  about 
the  year  2050,  less  than  140  years  hence! 
If  we  feel  any  responsibility  for  future 
generations  it  is  clear  that  we  must  cut 
down  our  consumption  of  coal  and  reduce 
its  use  to  our  absolute  needs.  This  means 
that  we  must  reduce  the  waste  of  coal;  we 
must  substitute  as  far  as  possible  other 
materials  for  coal,  and  we  must  see  to  it 
that  our  coal  when  once  mined  is  used  effi- 
ciently. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  mining  experts 
and  geologists  that  for  every  ton  of  anthra- 
cite taken  out  of  the  mines,  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  tons  have  been  wasted  in  the 
process  of  mining.  For  every  ton  of  bitu- 
minous coal  taken  out  of  the  mines  at 
least  one-half  a  ton  has  been  wasted.  This 
means  that  the  waste  in  mining  in  the  past 
has  run  from  100  to  150  per  cent  for  an- 
thracite coal.  This  waste  is  partially  due  to 
the  custom  of  working  the  lower  beds  be- 
fore the  upper.  The  excavation  made  by 
taking  the  coal  out  of  the  lower  beds  first 
causes  a  sinking  of  the  ground  above,  and 
the  upper  beds  are  mashed  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  coal  cannot  be  extracted.  The 
upper  beds  should  be  worked  first. 

In  mining  there  is  always  produced  some 
very  fine  material  called  slack  or  culm.  This 
is  not  always  marketable.  Many  thousands 
of  tons  of  this  material  have  been  thrown 
on  the  ground  and  burned  to  free  the  mine 
from  obstruction.  This  is  useless  waste,  for 


the  slack  could  be  made  into  briquettes 
with  coal  tar  and  thus  put  in  a  form  in 
which  it  can  be  utilized. 

After  the  coal  is  taken  from  the  mine  we 
waste  enormous  values  every  year  thru 
careless  consumption.  In  manufacturing 
districts  clouds  of  thick  black  smoke  belch 
forth  from  innumerable  chimneys.  Smoke 
is  unconsumed  coal.  When  the  smoke  is 
dense  it  represents  a  loss  of  from  a  fifth 
to  a  third.  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson  estimates 
that  8  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light,  power  and  heat  goes  up 
in  smoke  annually.  When  we  take  account 
of  the  injury  to  the  health  of  people  in  a 
smoky  city,  of  the  injury  to  buildings  and 
parks,  this  same  authority  considers  that 
the  total  annual  loss  is  $500,000,000. 

When  we  use  coal  to  fire  the  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine  we  are  transforming  energy; 
we  expect  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  power 
out  of  the  transformation.  Of  course  there 
is  always  more  or  less  loss  in  any  trans- 
formation of  this  kind,  but  few  people  real- 
ize the  tremendous  loss  in  this  particular 
case.  President  Van  Hise  estimates  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  with 
the  best  firing,  we  do  not  get  in  power 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  heat  units  of 
the  coal.  The  average  steam  engine  does 
not  develop  into  power  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  heat  energy.  This  means  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal 
is  wasted!  We  need  more  efficiency  in  our 
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steam  engines.   Gas  engines  are  more  eco- 
nomical. 

If  the  loss  of  coal  is  great  in  developing 
steam  power,  it  is  even  greater  in  making 
light.  To  transform  the  heat  energy  of  coal 
into  light,  we  must  consume  the  coal  to 
make  steam,  transform  the  power  of  steam 
into  electrical  energy,  and  then  transform 
that  into  light.  In  this  process  not  one  per 
cent  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  is  trans- 
formed into  electric  light.  This  means  a 
waste  of  over  99  per  cent  of  the  energy  of 
coal.  The  waste  in  the  case  of  gas  light  is 
not  so  great.  But  electricity  for  obvious 
reasons  is  displacing  gas  as  a  light. 
Wherever  water  power  can  be  used  to  con- 
vert electrical  energy  into  light  this  should 
be  done.  F.  Stuart  Chapin 

Instructor   in   Economies   and   Sociology, 

Smith  College. 

Extending  University  Extension 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  the  uni- 
versity of  all  Minnesota.  Like  her  neighbor, 
Wisconsin,  the  state  believes  both  in  send- 
ing people  to  college  and  in  sending  the 
college  to  the  people.  The  map  gives  some 
idea  of  the  way  the  whole  lump  is  being 
leavened  by  the  influences  originating  in 
Minneapolis.  Every  dot  indicates  a  place 
where  the  university  did  extension  work  of 
some  sort  during  the  year  1911-12,  and  at 
that  the  map  takes  no  account  of  fifty-two 
scattering  academic  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments, nor  of  the  seventy-seven  communi- 
ties reached  by  correspondence  courses  in 
agriculture,  economics  and  education. 

Five  different  kinds  of  extension  work 
were  carried  on  at  these  centers.  The  farm- 
ers, naturally  enough  in  the  nation's  wheat 
field,  got  the  largest  share  of  faculty  co- 
operation. The  university  supervises  twen- 
ty-one demonstration  farms,  sending  three 
men  to  visit  each  at  least  twice  a  month. 
Then  forty-six  one-week  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  were  given  for 
the  public  generally,  forty-four  short 
courses  to  teachers  at  the  county  training 
schools.  County  fairs  must  not  be  slighted; 
demonstration  tents  with  educational  ex- 
hibits were  sent  to  fifteen.  Farmers'  insti- 
tutes, contests  for  school  children  in  sew- 
ing, baking,  manual  training,  agricultural 
and  even  in  tomato  growing  and  canning, 
over  a  thousand  miscellaneous  meetings 
with  country  folk,  two  educational  trains — 
here's  richness  for  any  state.  One  wonders 
what  has  become  of  the  traditional  "isola- 
tion" of  farm  life. 

Special  extension  lectures  at  fifteen  cen- 
ters, organized  classes  at  several  more,  and 
municipal  service  in  three  cities  interested 


a  wider  public  than  the  agriculturists. 
But  no  place  of  the  whole  movement  is  more 
interesting  than  the  University  Weeks,  for 
here  co-operation — between  faculty  and 
undergraduates,  university  and  local  agen- 
cies— is  most  abundant. 

The  university  "teams"  visited  eight- 
een towns;  six  will  be  added  to  the  circuit 
this  year.  Women's  clubs,  the  state  library 
and  health  and  labor  authorities,  and  other 
agencies  help;  the  glee  club,  dramatic  clubs, 
and  debating  squad  work  with  the  faculty 
missionaries.  Last  year  the  six  days  given 
to  each  town  were  portioned  off,  one  to  the 
farmers,  one  to  the  business  men,  one  to 
"art  and  literature,"  others  to  "town  and 
county,"  "public  health,"  and  "home  wel- 
fare." A  trained  nurse  lectures  thruout  the 
week,  while  the  faculty  speakers  hold  in- 
formal conferences  in  the  morning  and 
make  addresses  in  the  afternoon.  The  un- 
dergraduates give  two  plays  and  a  concert; 
the  debating  teams  have  a  repertory  of  two 
or  three  popular  questions  from  which  their 
audiences  may  choose.  Illustrated  lectures 
round  out  the  week — and  a  full  week  it  is. 
Not  only  do  the  people  of  each  town  on  the 
itinerary  receive  substantial  help  in  their 
local  problems;  they  also  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  play  as  well  as  the  work  of  their 
university. 


University  of  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly. 
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Each  dot  represents  a  place  where  university  rep- 
resentatives in  person  carried  on  educational  work 
in  1911-2.  Correspondence  course  centers  are  not 
included. 
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The  Origin  of  the  General  Strike 

The  idea  of  a  general  strike  for  political 
purposes  has  been  attributed  to  a  certain 
William  Denboro — a  follower  of  Robert 
Owen  and  successively  a  cobbler,  publisher, 
bookseller  and  coffee-house  keeper.  In  1831 
Denboro  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Grand 
National  Holiday  and  Congress  of  the  Pro- 
ductive Classes,  advocating  the  stopping  of 
all  work  for  a  month  as  a  lesson  to  the  cap- 
italist class.  The  idea  was  taken  up,  seven 
years  later,  by  the  Chartist  Convention, 
who  favored  keeping  a  "holy  month"  to 
induce  Parliament  to  grant  their  demands. 
And  this  was  followed  by  the  "plug  riots" 
of  1842,  in  Lancashire,  which  crippled  the 
cotton  industry. 

An  Insect  Anesthetist 

That  the  sting  of  the  wasp  which  punc- 
tures the  nerve  centers  of  a  captured  cater- 
pillar or  spider  usually  paralyzes  the  crea- 
ture into  helplessness,  rather  than  kills  it, 
is  well  known.  The  victim  remains  alive  in 
the  burrow  or  cell  in  which  the  wasp  stores 
it  as  food  for  the  larva  which  will  emerge 
from  the  egg  laid  in  the  same  cell.  There- 
fore the  newly  hatched  grub  finds  ready 
for  it  a  provision  of  living  meat  instead  of 
decayed  carrion. 

That  "wizard"  among  entomologists,  the 
venerable  Fabre,  has  discovered  a  similar, 
yet  even  more  extraordinary  fact,  in  the 
history  of  the  glow-worm  beetle  (Lampy- 
ris)  ;  namely,  that  it  anesthetizes  the  prey 
upon  which  it  itself  feeds,  so  that  it  may 
consume  it  at  leisure,  and  predigested.  This 
beetle,  whose  brilliant  phosphorescence  at- 
tracts the  eye  in  the  dusk  of  summer  even- 
ings, habitually  hunts  and  seizes  upon  a  cer- 
tain small  snail  in  order  to  eat  it.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  the  beetle  anesthetizes 
the  mollusk  at  the  first  attack,  preventing 
it  from  escaping  by  withdrawing  to  safety 
deep  within  its  shell.  Upon  finding  the  snail, 
the  beetle  dashes  forward,  and  thrusting 
out  its  sharp,  curved  mandibles,  repeatedly 
stabs  the  side  of  the  body  of  its  prey.  After 
a  few  punctures  the  snail  becomes  insensi- 
ble, and  remains  in  that  deadened  state  for 
three  or  four  hours — a  time  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  beetle  to  complete  its  meal. 

Capitalizing  the  Best  Seller 

News  comes  that  a  $100,000  hotel  in  El 
Centro,  California,  is  to  be  named  the 
Barbara  Worth,  after  the  heroine  of  a 
"best  seller"  written  by  a  resident  of  that 
section  and  describing  the  Imperial  Valley, 
of  which  El  Centro  is  the  metropolis. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  work  of 


fiction,  having  won  popularity,  is  capital- 
ized. The  most  notable  instance  is  that  of 
Ramona,  which  is  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
Baedeker  of  Southern  California,  and  which 
has  given  a  name  to  countless  hotels,  apart- 
ments and  commodities  of  all  sorts.  As 
Ramona  was  quite  a  tourist  herself,  ac- 
cording to  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  there  is  a 
"Ramona  house"  in  nearly  every  Mexican, 
settlement  in  the  southern  end  of  the  state, 
among  them  several  "birthplaces,"  for  like 
William  Tell  and  Homer,  this  dusky  maid- 
en of  fiction  was  born  simultaneously  in  a 
number  of  places.  The  chief  commercial 
venture  based  on  her  popularity  among 
tourists  is  "Ramona's  Marriage  Place"  in 
the  Mexican  "Old  Town"  of  San  Diego. 

This  old  adobe  building  has  been  re- 
stored and  furnished  in  a  style  approximat- 
ing its  appearance  in  the  days  before  the 
gringo  came.  One  can  enter  by  paying  a 
modest  admission  fee,  and  doubtless  even 
purchase  souvenirs  and  picture  post  cards. 
The  house  is  maintained  as  a  regular  show 
place  and  the  street  cars  bear  the  sign  "To 
Ramona's  Home."  Fiction  pays. 
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California  and  the  Japanese 

Formal  protest  against  California's 
alien  land  bill  was  submitted  to  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  9th  by  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador. It  was  understood  that  Japan 
asked  for  quick  action.  There  were  reports 
that  an  appeal  to  our  courts  was  suggested, 
and  also  that  arbitration  at  The  Hague 
would  be  demanded  if  an  adjustment  of 
the  controversy  could  be  reached  in  no  other 
way.  On  the  following  day  there  were  con- 
ferences between  the  Ambassador  and  Sec- 
retary Bryan.  An  impression  prevailed 
that  the  situation  was  regarded  by  our 
Government  as  one  of  much  importance. 
The  bill  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Governor 
Johnson,  his  action  upon  it  having  been 
delayed  at  the  President's  request. 

In  a  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Bryan  on 
the  11th,  the  President  appealed  to  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  virtually  asking  him  to  veto 
the  bill.  Baron  Chinda,  the  Ambassador,  he 
said,  had  presented  "an  earnest  protest." 
He  passed  over  questions  relating  to  treaty 
rights  because  the  bill  was  avowedly  intend- 
ed to  conform  to  treaty  obligations,  and  be- 
cause "any  conflict  complained  of  would  be 
a  matter  for  the  courts,"  but  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  expressing  a  desire  for  delay.  The 
legislature  could  be  reconvened  at  any  time. 
He  was  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Governor  would 
"see  fit  to  allow  time  for  diplomatic  effort." 

The  nations  affected,  he  continued,  were 
friendly  nations  that  had  shown  themselves 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment 
of  harmonious  relations.  If  a  postponement 
should  commend  itself  to  the  Governor's 
judgment,  he  (the  President)  would  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  "a  systematic  effort  to 
discover  and  correct  any  evils  that  may 
exist  in  connection  with  land  ownership  by 
aliens." 

It  was  said  in  Washington  that  the  Presi- 
ident  hoped  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  bill. 
But  the  passage  of  it  by  almost  a  unani- 
mous vote  did  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
withdrawal  could  be  procured  by  a  mere 
request  for  delay.  But  little  time  was  left 
for  action  by  the  Governor.  Bills  recently 
introduced  at  Sacramento,  providing  for  an 
enumeration  of  the  Japanese,  and  for  an 
official   inquiry   as   to   the   lands   owned   or 
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leased  by  them,  are  not,  it  is  said,  to  be 
pressed  for  passage. 

Tariff  Revision 

The  Tariff  and  Income  Tax  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  on  the  8th,  by  a  vote 
of  281  to  139,  substantially  without  amend- 
ment. A  few  verbal  changes  recommended 
by  the  committee  had  been  adopted.  Only 
five  Democrats  voted  in  the  negative.  These 
were  Messrs.  Broussard,  Dupre,  Morgan 
and  Lazaro,  of  Louisiana,  and  Charles  B. 
Smith,  of  New  York.  Fourteen  Progressives 
were  counted  with  them,  and  four  in  the 
affirmative.  Two  Republicans,  Mr.  Carey 
and  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Wisconsin,  were  count- 
ed for  the  bill.  It  is  now  in  the  Senate,  but 
has  not  been  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. When  an  attempt  to  refer  it  was 
made,  there  were  indications  that  five 
Democrats  would  support  a  Republican  mo- 
tion for  hearings.  Therefore  an  adjourn- 
ment until  the  13th  was  taken.  At  the  end 
of  last  week  it  was  understood  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  five  had  been  induced  to  op- 
pose hearings.  The  debate  in  the  Senate 
will  consume  about  two  months,  and  the 
final  vote  will  not  be  reached  before  Au- 
gust 1.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  wool 
schedule  shall  become  effective  on  November 
1  and  the  remainder  of  the  tariff  changes 
on  January  1. 

Several  foreign  Governments  have  pro- 
tested against  the  proposed  discount  of  5 
per  cent  on  goods  imported  in  American 
ships,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  advised  by  the  State  Department  that 
treaties  would  be  violated  by  such  a  dis- 
count. This  did  not  restrain  the  House 
from  adopting  it.  Certain  manufacturers 
have  said  that  the  reductions  will  compel 
them  to  reduce  wages.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  will  make  an  investigation,  if 
any  wage  reduction  is  announced,  and  it 
will  begin  its  inquiry  in  the  pottery  indus- 
try. On  the  day  when  the  bill  was  passed, 
Mr.  Underwood  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Department,  which,  he  said,  had  power  to 
walk  into  the  offices  of  the  manufacturers 
and  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
real  reason  for  cutting  wages,  or  whether 
it  was  "merely  a  selfish  attempt  to  put 
money  in  their  own  pockets." 
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In  November,  1908,  President  Roosevelt 
by  executive  order  placed  14,000  postmast- 
ers of  the  fourth  class  under  the  protection 
of  the  merit  rules.  Last  October,  President 
Taft  added  the  remaining  postmasters  of 
that  class,  about  36,000  in  number.  Some 
Democrats  asserted  that  his  purpose  was 
to  keep  Republicans  in  office.  By  executive 
order,  on  the  7th  inst.,  President  Wilson 
amended  the  orders  of  his  two  predecessors 
by  directing  that  the  postmasters  affected 
must  demonstrate  their  fitness  by  submit- 
ting to  competitive  examination.  As  12,000 
of  those  in  the  service  were  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the. merit  rules,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  must  qualify  is  about  38,- 
000.  Those  who  receive  less  than  $180  a 
year,  however,  will  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendations  of  postal  inspectors. 

The  Senate,  last  week,  passed  the  Sundry 
Civil  bill,  with  its  rider  virtually  exempt- 
ing combinations  of  workingmen  and  farm- 
ers from  prosecution  under  the  Anti-Trust 
law.  Because  of  this  rider  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  Mr..  Taft.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  as- 
serted, will  sign  it.  The  vote  was  41  to  32. 

John  Purroy  Mitchel,  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Aldermen,  has  been  nom- 
inated to  be  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  to  succeed  Collector  Loeb.  This  ap- 
pointment does  not  eliminate  Mr.  Mitchel 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
New  York. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace 

Plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  century 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  nearly  completed  in 
last  week's  conferences  between  twenty 
delegates  from  England,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, Australia,  and  the  municipality 
of  Ghent,  where  the  treaty  was  signed  in 
1814,  and  the  American  committee. 

Lord  Weardale,  chairman  of  the  British 
delegation,  and  his  colleagues,  were  elabo- 
rately entertained  in  New  York  from  May 
4  to  May  10,  when  they  left  to  visit  Boston, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 
They  were  received  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  feted 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican compittee,  dined  by  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia,  entertained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  otherwise  kept  busy  between  business 
sessions  at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

All  nations  have  been  now  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  festival.  In  England  the  an- 
niversary will  be  marked  particularly  by 
the  purchase  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  in  North- 
amptonshire, the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Washington  family.  Relics  of  George  Wash- 


ington will  be  placed  there,  and  a  perma- 
nent memorial  established. 

Details  of  the  American  celebration  are 
not  yet  announced,  tho  plans  have  been 
carefully  worked  over.  An  international 
bridge  over  the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit,  a 
series  of  monuments  along  the  Canadian 
frontier,  many  parkways,  exhibits,  perhaps 
a  museum  and  an  exchange  of  professor- 
ships and  scholarships  are  suggested.  The 
aniversary  of  the  treaty,  December  24, 
1914,  will  be  commemorated  by  simultaneous 
exercises  in  Ghent  and  thruout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Railroads  for  Alaska 

Several  witnesses  were  heard,  last  week, 
by  the  Senate  committee  which  is  consid- 
ering the  bill  for  an  issue  of  $35,000,000  of 
bonds  to  be  used  in  building  railroads  in 
Alaska.  Gifford  Pinchot,  formerly  Chief 
Forester,  said  that  legislation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska's  coal  resources  by 
a  leasing  system  had  been  prevented  by  ex- 
Senator  Guggenheim  and  others.  He 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  build  and 
operate  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  lease  the 
coal  mines.  James  F.  Callbreath,  secretary 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  said 
that  Mr.  Pinchot  was  responsible  for  the 
restraint  of  development.  The  pending  bill 
had  his  approval,  but  he  opposed  the  leas- 
ing of  coal  deposits. 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  said  development  had  been 
prevented  by  Congress,  which  had  failed  to 
give  the  needed  legislation,  altho  it  had  re- 
peatedly been  informed  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  The  Government, 
he  added,  should  build  railroads  from  tide- 
water to  the  interior.  Roads  would  be  con- 
structed by  private  capital  only  to  the  coal 
and  copper  mines,  which  are  near  the  coast. 
O.  L.  Dickinson,  the  manager  of  an  Eng- 
lish company  associated  with  the  Guggen- 
heim syndicate  in  the  Copper  River  rail- 
road, said  his  company  intended  to  open  a 
water  and  rail  route  this  year  as  far  as 
Fairbanks.  It  would  be  ruined  by  a  com- 
peting  Government   line. 

The  Philippine  Islands 

There  is  a  controversy  between  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  secretary  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, and  the  resident  Filipino  delegates 
at  Washington,  because  of  a  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Worcester  referred  to  slavery  in  the 
islands.  The  Legislative  Assembly  failed 
to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  enslaving  of 
persons  and  providing  punishment,  altho 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  Commission.  There- 
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fore  the  latter  past  such  a  law,  in  1911, 
but  it  was  applicable  only  to  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  non-Christian  tribes,  over 
which  the  Commission  has  exclusive  legis- 
lative control. 

In  a  published  statement,  Delegate  Que- 
zon, having  said  that  Secretary  Worcester 
had  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  American  Humane  Society,  that 
slavery  existed  in  the  islands,  declares  that 
the  asertion  is  "both  false  and  slanderous." 
Slavery  does  not  exist,  he  says,  in  that  part 
of  the  archipelago  subject  to  the  legislative 
control  of  the  Assembly.  If  Negritoes  are 
held  in  slavery  in  Manila,  he  does  not  know 
it,  and  such  slavery  is  illegal.  If  there  has 
been  slavery  there,  he  continues,  the  Com- 
mission is  to  be  blamed  for  not  putting  an 
end  to  it.  Mr.  Worcester,  he  adds,  is  un- 
willing that  the  Filipinos  shall  have  inde- 
pendence, because  then  he  would  lose  his 
place,  and  therefore  he  slanders  the  people 
and  seeks  to  show  that  they  are  unfit  to 
govern  themselves. 

Mexico 

General  Huerta,  provisional  President  of 
Mexico,  is  angry  because  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  recognize  his  Government  for- 
mally. Therefore  he  has  said  to  Ambassador 
Wilson  that  while  he  would  still  regard 
him  as  a  personal  friend  and  would  wel- 
come him  as  a  guest,  he  would  not  continue 
to  treat  him  as  a  diplomatic  representative. 
At  the  same  time  an  intimation  was  given 
that  until  the  Government  should  be  recog- 
nized at  Washington,  the  American  claims 
for  damages  would  not  be  taken  up.  Our 
Government,  it  is  understood,  intends  to 
withhold  formal  recognition  until  after  the 
constitutional  election,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
October.  Its  policy  as  to  this  matter  has 
prevented  Huerta,  it  is  said,  from  negotiat- 
ing a  loan,  and  his  resentment  has  excited 
opposition  to  American  residents  at  the 
capital. 

In  the  north,  last  week,  the  rebels  were 
gaining.  Altho  the  Federal  garrison  at 
Guaymas  had  been  reinforced  by  2000  men, 
who  came  by  sea,  this  force  was  defeated 
and  Guaymas  was  captured.  It  is  said  that 
twenty-five  of  the  Federal  officers,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners,  were  put  to  death. 
The  surrender  of  General  Trucy  Aubert,  at 
Lampasos,  in  Nueva  Leon,  with  several 
hundred  Federal  soldiers,  was  announced. 
A  train  carrying  250  Federals  was  wrecked 
by  dynamite,  and  200  were  killed.  The  serv- 
ices of  400  Japanese  residents  were  offered 
to  the  rebel  commanders  but  were  not  ac- 
cepted. In  the  south,  Zapata  made  two  un- 
successful assaults  upon  the  city  of  Cuer- 
navaca. 


Other  Countries  South  of  Us 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Guatemala  will  be  severed,  it  is 
asserted  in  dispatches  from  London,  unless 
Guatemala,  by  the  15th  inst.,  responds  to 
the  demand  for  a  settlement  of  her  foreign 
debt.  The  British  Government  holds  that  its 
agent  in  this  matter,  Sir  Lionel  Carden,  has 
not  been  treated  with  due  courtesy.  It  is 
understood  that  Guatemala  will  get  no  aid 
at  Washington. 

Nicaragua,  whose  Minister  of  Finance  is 
now  in  this  country,  is  trying  to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  $4,000,000.  The  sum  advanced  by 
New  York  bankers  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  loan  treaty  would  be  ratified  at 
Washington,  has  been  spent  in  reforming 
the  currency.  Representatives  of  Nicaragua 
now  in  Washington  have  asked  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  to  define  their 
attitude  toward  the  loan  treaty  and  the 
treaty  which  grants  to  the  United  States  a 
naval  station  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
interoceanic  canal  route,  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  $3,000,000.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  not  given  a  final  answer.  Owing  to  the 
President's  views  about  "dollar  diplomacy," 
Nicaragua  finds  it  very  difficult  to  borrow 
money. 

A  committee  of  Cuban  Liberal  Congress- 
men has  complained  to  President  Gomez 
about  the  partisan  hostility  of  the  rural 
guards  in  Santa  Clara.  Orestes  Fer- 
rara,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House,  said 
he  would  resign  on  account  of  this  hostility. 
The  President  said  he  would  inquire  and 
would  also  confer  with  President-elect  Men- 
ocal.  The  latter  told  Ferrara  that  he  would 
restrain  the  guards  from  meddling  in  pol- 
itics, and  therefore  Ferrara  reconsidered 
his  determination  to  resign. 

Hayti's  Congress  has  elected  Michel 
Oreste,  a  Senator,  to  succeed  the  late  Presi- 
dent Tancrede  Auguste.  Before  and  after 
the  election  there  was  much  disorder  at  the 
capital.  General  Defly  attacked  the  build- 
ing in  which  Congress  holds  its  sessions. 
Regular  troops  repelled  him  and  he  sought 
refuge  at  the  Cuban  Legation.  In  this  con- 
troversy seventeen  men  were  killed.  Polit- 
ical exiles  are  returning  from  Jamaica,  and 
some  expect  a  revolution.  It  is  reported  that 
Auguste  died  of  poison,  given  to  him  in  his 
food,  and  that  several  members  of  his  fam- 
ily narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

Brazil  has  restored  the  tariff  preferential 
concession  of  30  per  cent,  on  certain  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  which  was 
suspended  or  withdrawn  because,  it  is  al- 
leged, our  Government  attacked  the  coffee 
valorization  project  in  a  Trust  suit,  and 
compelled  the  sale  of  900,000  bags  of  coffee 
stored  in  New  York. 
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ThefEnglish  Suffragets 

Willoughby  H.  Dickinson's  bill  to  enfran- 
chise some  6,000,000  women  (who  would,  if 
men,  enjoy  the  right  to  vote)  was  defeated 
on  its  second  reading  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  on  May  6,  by  an  adverse  ma- 
jority of  47.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Asquith's  op- 
position, several  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment supported  the  measure:  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Chancellor  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Birrell, 
Mr.  Buxton,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  etc.  Most 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  voted  no.  On  the 
Unionist  side,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  titular 
leader,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  refrained  from 
voting.  Only  one  front-bench  Unionist  sup- 
ported the  suffrage  bill,  whose  defeat  is 
blamed  by  the  London  Times  and  other 
journals  upon  the  violence  of  the  militant 
suffragets,  who  continue  to  burn  and  to 
plant  bombs.  And  on  Sunday  (May  11) 
riotous  scenes  attended  the  attempt  of  the 
Men's  League  for  Woman's  Suffrage  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  burning  of  St.  Catherine's  Church 
at  Hatcham,  in  the  southeast  of  London, 
on  the  6th,  is  credited  to  the  militants.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000.  Attempts  to 
explode  bombs  outside  the  Grand  Hotel, 
opposite  Trafalgar  Square,  and  inside  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  were  frustrated  last  week. 
Other  incendiary  fires  are  reported.  A 
militant  suffraget  entered  the  offices  of  the 
London  Standard,  sl  journal  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  on 
the  5th,  injuring  furnishings  and  attacking 
one  of  the  editors. 

Votes  for  Frenchwomen 

Certain  propaganda  have  never  taken 
root  in  France  in  the  past,  for  example, 
those  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Wo- 
man Suffragists.  Apparently  the  latter  is 
now  taken  more  seriously,  however.  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont  declared,  when  she  sailed 
from  New  York  recently,  that  she  was 
going  to  help  Christabel  Pankhurst  estab- 
lish a  Paris  branch  of  the  Women's  Social 
and  Political  Union,  the  militant  organiza- 
tion, if  it  seemed  advisable. 

Deputy  Joseph  Reinach,  the  leading  tem- 
perance advocate  in  France,  declares  that 
a  true  universal  suffrage,  including  women, 
"will  one  day  be  the  result  of  our  campaign 
against  the  national  peril — alcoholism.  It 
was  to  wipe  out  this  scourge  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  gave  the  vote  to  women. 
Men  have  but  one  way  of  repelling  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  accession  of  women  to 
municipal  and  then  to  national  life,  and  this 
way  is  promptly  to  vote  anti-alcohol  laws, 
limiting  licenses,  prohibiting  absinthe,  and 
suppressing  distillers'   privileges." 


Georges  Clemenceau,  formerly  prime 
minister,  declares  his  open  hostility  to  the 
reform — which,  in  France,  remains  an 
academic  rather  than  a  practical  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Clemenceau  women  would  re- 
store the  Middle  Ages.  This  veteran  anti- 
clerical pays  womanhood  the  compliment 
of  crediting  her  with  irrepressible  religious 
instincts,  and  adds  that  in  France  she  is 
too  submissive  to  the  priest  to  enjoy  polit- 
ical privileges  without  bringing  about  a  re- 
turn of  the  Church  Triumphant.  In  his 
youth  M.  Clemenceau  was  a  pronounced 
radical;  today  his  conservatism  has  gone 
far  enough  to  enable  him  to  say:  "For  my 
part,  rather  than  give  the  vote  to  women  I 
should  prefer  to  take  it  away  from  certain 
men.  But,"  he  adds  with  a  smile,  "don't 
make  me  say  that  in  the  newspapers."  The 
suffrage  for  women  might  well  prove  bene- 
ficial in  Protestant  countries  where  individ- 
ualism is  highly  developed,  but  in  France, 
according  to  M.  Clemenceau,  it  could  only 
hasten  the  decadence  into  which  all  the 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe  have  succes- 
sively fallen. 

France's  Army  and  Fiscal  Deficit 

The  French  Prime  Minister,  Louis  Bar- 
thou,  announced  on  May  5  the  Government's 
decision  to  maintain  under  arms  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  those  conscripts  who  would 
normally  (under  the  two-year  service)  re- 
turn to  civil  life  on  October  1.  Parliament 
has  just  reassembled,  and  Mr.  Bartnou  has 
stated  that  he  stakes  his  ministerial  life 
upon  the  voting  of  the  return  to  three-year 
conscription. 

The  Government  is  said  to  contemplate 
raising  a  large  loan.  A  deficit  of  $160,000,- 
000  is  faced,  according  to  experts.  This  fig- 
ure is  the  combined  deficits  calculated  for 
1912  and  1913. 

A  Peace  Conference  at  Berne 

On  May  11  an  informal  congress  of  218 
parliamentarians  of  France  and  Germany 
meeting  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  voted  unan- 
imously a  resolution  repudiating  "patriotic 
excitability"  and  demanding  a  decrease  of 
armaments.  The  resolution  continued: 

"The  conference  warmly  supports  the 
proposal  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Bryan,  relating  to  arbitration 
treaties,  and  demands  that  disputes  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague." 

The  representation  of  French  Deputies 
and  Senators  was  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  members  of  the  German  Reichstag: 
185  Frenchmen  against  only  33  Germans. 
This  is  partly  accountable  by  the  fact  that 
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the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  a  much 
larger  body  than  the  Reichstag.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  German  delegation  were 
Socialists,  including  Herr  Bebel,  leader  of 
that  party  in  the  Empire.  France  was  rep- 
resented by  members  of  the  arbitration 
group  and  the  Socialist  party. 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  a  pa- 
cificist member  of  the  French  Senate  and 
known  to  the  readers  of  The  Independent 
as  a  contributor,  presided  over  the  Berne 
Congress.  In  an  interview  given  to  a  Paris 
newspaperman,  the  Baron  exprest  himself 
as  under  no  illusions  as  to  obtaining  imme- 
diate results.  The  conference  was  held  at 
the  invitation  of  Deputies  of  the  Swiss  Par- 
liament, acting  unofficially. 

The  King  of  Spain  in  France 

Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain  visited  Paris  last 
week,  and  with  President  Poincare  reviewed 
French  troops  at  Fontainebleau,  and  on  an- 
other day  the  French  military  aircraft. 
Great  precautions  against  his  assassination 
were  taken  by  the  police. 

A  closer  understanding  has,  it  is  thought, 
been  arrived  at  by  the  two  Latin  nations 
whose  chiefs  met  at  Paris.  Count  Roman- 
ones,  the  Spanish  premier,  told  the  represen- 
tatives of  la  Liber te,  of  Paris:  "Today 
Spain  and  France  have  reached  a  friendly 
agreement.  Tomorrow  the  two  countries 
may  take  a  further  step.  The  understand- 
ing we  have  attained  is  the  result  of  mu- 
tual effort." 

During  the  last  few  years  France  and 
Spain  have  had  certain  disagreements  in 
Morocco,  but  these  have  been  practically  if 
not  altogether  adjusted  by  concessions  on 
both  sides.  The  Spanish  Government  recent- 
ly announced  a  program  of  military  and 
naval  expansion,  and  the  country  is  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  has  ob- 
tained in  a  great  many  years.  The  French 
press,  with  the  exception  of  the  organs  of 
the  Socialists,  welcomes  an  entente,  and 
would  welcome  an  alliance,  adding  as  it 
would  a  possible  200,000  to  the  defensive 
forces  of  France,  and  tending  also  to  make 
Spain  a  more  promising  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  French  capital.  It  is,  however,  an- 
nounced by  the  Madrid  Tribuna  that  King 
Alfonso  and  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
will  meet  in  Holland  this  summer. 

Ex-King  Manoel  and  the  Republic 

The  ex-King  of  Portugal  has  become  en- 
gaged to  his  second  cousin,  the  Princess  Au- 
gustina  Victoria  of  Hohenzollern,  oldest 
daughter  of  Prince  William  of  Hohenzol- 
lern, head  of  the  older  princely  branch  of 
the  house.  This  non-reigning  branch  is  Ro- 


man Catholic,  and  is  not  directly  related  to 
the  Kaiser's. 

Ex-King  Manoel  is  now  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  His  accession  to  the  Portu- 
guese throne  came  about  thru  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father  and  older  brother  in  1908. 
In  October,  1910,  a  republican  revolution 
overthrew  him,  the  motive  of  the  revolu- 
tionists being  wholly  political  and  anti- 
clerical and  not  (as  has  sometimes  been 
represented)  based  upon  the  profligacy  or 
unpopularity  of  the  young  ruler.  Since  his 
deposition  Manoel  has  lived  with  the  Queen- 
mother  at  Woods  Norton,  Evesham,  Eng- 
land, as  the  guest  of  the  Due  d'Orleans. 
Woods  Norton  has  been  the  residence  of 
more  than  one  legitimist  claimant  to  the 
French  throne.  The  republican  govern- 
ment has  allowed  the  ex-King  a  pension  of 
$3300  a  month,  and  since  his  deposition  it 
has  been  rumored  more  than  once  that  he 
was  paying  court  to  various  royal  high- 
nesses. The  Princess  Augustina  Victoria  is 
twenty-two  years  old,  one  and  a  half  years 
younger  than  her  fiance.  Her  family  is  rich 
and  finances  the  Rumanian  throne,  whose 
present  occupant,  King  Charles,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house.  In  1870  the  candidacy  of 
another  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  for  the 
Spanish  throne  proved  one  of  the  incidental 
causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

The  ex-King  of  Portugal  declares  that  he 
will  soon  return  to  the  throne,  and  royalist 
activity  is  continuous.  The  abortive  upris- 
ing at  Lisbon  on  the  night  of  April  26,  was, 
however,  chiefly  the  work  of  a  group  of 
malcontents  called  the  Radical  Republican 
Federation:  that  is  allied  with  the  Syndi- 
calists. Revolvers  and  bombs  were  fired,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  been  hurt,  tho  150 
arrests  were  made.  The  London  press  pub- 
lishes accounts  of  indignities  to  which,  it  is 
alleged,  royalist  prisoners  are  treated,  and 
rumors  of  the  republic's  instability  are  cur- 
rent: as  they  have  been  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation more  than  two  years  ago. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  news  received 
from  that  part  of  Europe  makes  it 
all  the  easier  for  partisans  to  color  what 
little  news  does  reach  the  outside  press. 
The  daring  release  of  a  number  of  prison- 
ers arrested  on  April  27,  during  political 
disturbances  for  which  a  radical  wing  of 
the  Republican  party  was  responsible,  was 
effected  on  the  29th.  Armed  men  boarded 
the  cruiser  Republica  in  Lisbon  harbor 
and  released  the  prisoners.  The  connivance 
of  certain  officers  and  men  aboard  the  war 
ship  made  this  coup  possible.  As  a  result  of 
the  disorders  two  monarchist  and  one  So- 
cialist journals  of  Lisbon  were  supprest  and 
two  hundred  political  prisoners  arrested  at 
the  same  time  have  been  sent  to  the  Azores 
for  trial  in  a  fortress  there. 
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XII — Effective  Advertising 


There  is  danger  that  the  rising  profession 
of  advertising  may  become  too  sophisti- 
cated. It  has  not  yet  established  itself  as 
either  an  art  or  a  science.  That  it  is  even 
a  profession  is  implied  more  because  of  the 
kindly  sufferance  of  those  whose  favor  or 
disfavor  may  affect  it  than  because  of  a 
definite  position  it  has  attained  thru  its 
recorded  achievements  or  the  standing  of 
its  chiefest  exponents.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
an  art  in  the  estimation  of  a  few  enthusi- 
asts; a  science,  in  embryo,  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  students;  a  profession  by  virtue  of 
the  courteous  consideration  of  the  publica- 
tions that  profit  by  it  and  the  businesses 
that  owe  their  existence  to  it. 

Yet,  with  nearly  all  of  its  permanence  to 
win,  there  is  danger  that  the  efficiency  of 
advertising  may  be  impaired  by  the  too  rap- 
idly maturing  process  of  conventionaliza- 
tion which  of  late  has  been  making  head- 
way. 

Advertising  campaigns  are  being  too  fre- 
quently planned  to  utilize  methods  and  for- 
mulae developed  from  the  experience  of  man- 
agers and  agencies.  Too  much  advertising 
copy  is  being  written  to  conform  to  unstable 
canons  that  have  come  into  use  thru  nar- 
rowed observation  of  the  results  of  different 
advertisements  under  different  conditions 
with  different  people.  Too  many  advertise- 
ments are  being  constructed  to  justify  the 
ideas  of  designers  who  do  not  work  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  major  object  of  attracting 
the  attention  and  influencing  the  action  of 
the  readers  thereof. 

The  single  purpose  of  advertising  is  to 
influence  the  actions  of  readers — of  a  par- 
ticular body  of  readers.  It  is  therefore  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  constructor  of 
an  advertisement  know  the  people  to  whom 
he  intends  to  appeal,  and  that  he  make  his 
appeal  straight  to  them.  Ninety-nine  in 
every  hundred  readers  are  quite  ignorant 
of  all  the  sophistications  that  have  clustered 
themselves  about  the  advertising  business, 
and  of  this  99  per  cent  99  per  cent  again 
are  artless  enough  to  accept  the  statements 
of  the  advertisement  at  their  apparent  face 
value.  They  do  not  recognize,  nor  estimate, 
the  subtle  evasions  or  the  insinuating  lead- 
ings of  the  expert  copy-writer's  art.  They 
do  not  grasp  the  professional  significance 
of  illustrative  suggestion  nor  understand 
the  force  of  typographic  implication. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that  the 
force  which  moves  people's  minds  to  action 


ic  a  simple  and  transparent  thing.  The  ad- 
vertisements that  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  advertising  profession  are  apt  to  be 
ignored  by  the  people  whose  patronage  is 
desired.  The  advertisements  that  "pull"  are 
apt  to  be  those  which  appeal  to  profession- 
als with  the  least  force. 

Something  passes  from  the  successful  ad- 
vertisement, along  the  optic  and  sensory 
nerves,  to  the  brains  of  readers,  and  there 
presses  some  subtle  button  and  sets  the  will 
at  work  along  the  lines  of  the  requests  or 
demands  of  the  advertiser.  What  is  this 
something? 

It  is  the  human  interest  note,  is  it  not? 
It  is  the  human  interest  appeal.  It  is  not 
the  artistic  illustration,  nor  the  clever  ty- 
pography. It  is  that  which  the  advertiser 
says  to  the  advertisee.  The  most  effective 
advertisements  that  ever  have  been  printed 
have  been  the  simplest,  in  design  and  form, 
those  about  which  there  was  no  physical 
distinction  other  than  their  absolutely  aus- 
tere avoidance  of  every  grace  supposed  to 
be  added  by  illustration  and  typographic 
complexity  or  beauty;  those  written  in  the 
clearest  and  most  restrained  language. 

This  has  for  a  long  time  been  well  known 
by  advertisers.  They  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  phenomenal  success  of  advertisements 
of  the  type  of  the  Rogers  Peet  Company 
classics.  They  have  seen  the  power  to  bring 
business  exerted  by  the  careful  and  explicit 
statements  of  such  as  the  Chalmers  adver- 
tisements. They  have  known  of  the  swollen 
fortunes  brought  to  patent-medicine  men 
thru  their  bald,  unvarnished  and  ungar- 
nished  statements.  But  the  great  majority 
of  advertisers  have  continued  to  spend  much 
money  for  illustrations  that  convey  little 
intelligence  to  the  readers,  typography  that 
too  often  obscures  and  perverts  the  intent 
of  the  text,  and  copy  that  is  calculated  to 
arouse  in  the  breasts  of  the  readers  emo- 
tions not  closely  allied  with  the  buying  im- 
pulse. 

The  effective  advertisement  depends  for 
its  power  upon  its  manifest  sincerity,  its 
reasonableness,  its  clarity  of  statement,  its 
power  to  attract,  and  its  reading  qualities. 
Its  attractive  element  is  what  gives  it  its 
initial  value;  but  it  must  lead  on  and  not 
be  conclusive  or  satisfying.  Its  suggestion 
must  follow  quickly  upon  attraction,  and  its 
selling  argument  must  be  delivered  before 
the  glow  of  the  attraction  has  faded  from 
the  promise  of  the  suggestion. 
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Advice  to  Life  Insurance  Policyholders 

Life  insurance  policyholders  who  have 
not  already  done  so  should  lose  no  time  in 
writing  to  their  representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate  protesting  against  any 
taxation  whatever  of  their  life  insurance 
interests  thru  the  income  tax  section  of  the 
Wilson-Underwood  tariff  bill,  which  is  now 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  In  this 
department  last  week  we  clearly  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  every  just  and 
impartial  mind  that  the  accumulations  of 
the  life  companies  are  not  only  not  income 
nor  surplus,  but  that  they  are  expense 
funds.  They  are  income  absorbers,  not  in- 
come producers. 

The  authors  of  the  income  tax  provisions 
of  the  bill  exempted  fraternal  and  benevo- 
lent life  insurance  associations  from  it's  op- 
eration. Why  did  they  do  this?  We  ask  that 
question,  not  for  the  purpose  of  impugning 
their  motives,  for  all  such  funds  should  be 
exempted,  but  because  we  should  like,  if 
possible,  to  follow  the  line  of  reasoning  that 
results  in  a  conclusion  to  absolve  a  form  of 
accumulations  under  one  name  and  to  hold 
it  under  another  name.  Both  are  the  result 
of  mutual  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  accumulators;  both  represent  outgo — 
expense — and  both  have  the  same  object  in 
view.  It  seems  clear  to  the  legislative  mind 
that  fraternal  beneficiary  funds  should  not 
be  taxed,  and  it  is  a  little  puzzling  that  the 
level  premium  reserve  system  should  not 
be  entitled  to  the  same  advantages.  Both 
these  forms  of  beneficence  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  consideration  which  legislation 
can  confer  on  them,  and  it  should  be  ob- 
vious to  the  crudest  judgment  that  neither 
should  be  burdened  with  taxation  in  any 
form. 

New  Lamps  for  Old 

Among  the  many  letters  we  receive  from 
readers  asking  for  advice  and  guidance  in 
life  insurance  matters,  we  continue  to  find 
the  usual  proportion  of  them  on  subjects 
which  indicate  the  operation  of  that  small 
class  in  the  agency  field  known  as  "twist- 
ers," gentlemen  who  thrive  by  substituting 
new  policies  for  old  ones.  Under  the  benign 
influences  of  corrective  legislation,  backed 
by  the  good  work  of  underwriters'  associa- 
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tions,  the  practice  of  "twisting"  has  been 
greatly  reduced  within  the  last  ten  years, 
but  it  has  not  been  exterminated.  There  yet 
remains  in  the  ranks  a  class  of  agents  who 
are  more  skilful  at  undoing  the  work  of 
their  predecessors  than  in  building  for 
themselves. 

We  know  that  many  policyholders  are  not 
properly  equipped  with  life  insurance.  They 
either  have  too  much,  or  it  is  under  plans 
which  are  too  expensive,  or  it  will  mature 
too  early  or  too  late,  or  it  is  in  inferior 
companies — there  is  something  about  it 
which,  all  of  the  policyholder's  cir- 
cumstances considered,  makes  it  less 
serviceable  to  them  than  it  might  be. 
These  points  are  eagerly  seized  on  by  the 
"twister"  and,  unless  the  insured  is  level 
headed,  the  former  will  do  a  piece  of  profit- 
able business.  The  "twister"  in  life  insur- 
ance is  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  wick- 
ed magician  in  the  Arabian  Nights  tale  of 
"Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp,"  who, 
having  located  the  lamp  in  Aladdin's  palace, 
provided  himself  with  a  number  of  common 
copper  lamps  and,  disguising  himself  as  an 
itinerant  salesman,  circled  the  palace,  con- 
tinually crying,  "New  lamps  for  old;  new 
lamps  for  old."  His  generosity,  it  will  be 
remembered,  won  the  custodian  of  the  won- 
derful lamp,  none  other  than  the  Princess, 
Aladdin's  bride,  who  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
changing the  real  thing  for  its  counterfeit. 
So  it  becomes  necessary  for  policyholders 
generally  to  treat  with  great  care  the  propo- 
sitions made  by  the  life  insurance  agent 
who  offers  new  policies  for  old. 

The  instances  are  extremely  rare  in  which 
a  new  policy  is  better  than  an  old  one — or 
as  good.  A  man  spends  not  only  money  on  a 
policy.  He  puts  some  of  the  years  of  his  life 
into  it.  He  may  be  able  to  square  the  finan- 
cial side  of  it  some  time,  but  he  can  never 
again  be  the  age  at  which  he  took  a  policy 
he  has  carried  for  some  years.  Some  other 
sort  of  policy,  or  one  in  another  company, 
might  have  been  better  at  the  time,  but  once 
made,  such  mistakes  are  difficult  to  rectify 
years  later.  The  one  way  to  avoid  these  mis- 
takes is  to  start  right.  Get  the  proper  pol- 
icy for  the  proper  amount  at  the  proper 
premium  in  the  right  company.  Then  keep 
it.  But  if  you  have  not  got  just  what  you 
want,  if  it  has  any  age,  four  or  five  years 
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or  more,  don't  be  seduced  by  the  peddlers 
who  have  new  life  insurance  lamps  to  swap 
for  old  ones.  Consult  some  disinterested  per- 
son of  character  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. No  mistake  will  be  made  by  putting 
the  cause  or  causes  of  dissatisfaction  before 
the  company  in  which  the  insurance  is  car- 
ried. 

Foley-Walker  Compensation  Bill 

The  New  York  legislature  has  adopted 
that  one  of  the  four  workmen's  compensa- 
tion bills  before  it  which  is  probably  the 
best  one  from  the  viewpoint  of  practica- 
bility. In  many  respects  it  resembles  the 
New  Jersey  law,  a  statute  which  experts  in 
the  matter  pronounce  superior  to  any  thus 
far  enacted  in  this  country.  With  inexplica- 
ble inconsistency  the  New  York  assembly 
passed  two  workmen's  compensation  bills, 
the  Murtaugh-Jackson  and  the  Foley- 
Walker,  the  provisions  of  which  are  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  each  other.  But  the  senate 
voted  down  the  first  and  adopted  the  last 
named. 

A  vigorous  protest  against  the  approval 
of  the  Foley-Walker  bill  has  been  made  to 
Governor  Sulzer  by  the  leaders  of  union 
labor  interests,  and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  Governor  will  not  veto  it.  He  has 
invited  all  those  interested  in  the  legislation 
to  appear  before  him  at  an  early  date  in 
the  future  to  discuss  the  subject.  If  the 
Governor  finally  refuses  to  approve  the  bill, 
the  state  of  New  York  will  continue  with- 
out any  workmen's  compensation  law  for 
another  year,  unless  the  subject  is  consid- 
ered at  the  extraordinary  session  of  the 
legislature  which  commences  on  June  18. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  nothing  will 
come  before  that  session  but  a  primary 
election  bill. 

The  antagonism  in  union  labor  circles  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Walker-Foley  measure 
do  not  seem,  on  mature  consideration,  to  be 
well  grounded.  The  labor  leaders  are  un- 
compromisingly opposed  to  any  compensa- 
tion law  that  permits  the  casualty  compa- 
nies to  transact  any  portion  of  that  busi- 
ness. They  endeavored  to  make  a  case 
against  the  companies  by  citing  the  experi- 
ence of  injured  workingmen  under  the  form 
of  employers'  liability  insurance,  when  as  a 
matter  of  truth,  employers'  liability  insur- 
ance has  never  undertaken  to  provide  in- 
demnities to  the  employee.  Narrowed  down 
to  its  prime  office,  that  form  of  insurance 
runs  to  employers  only  and  is  an  undertak- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  company  to  stand 
between  that  interest  and  all  law  suits  for 
money  damages  arising  out  of  injuries  re- 
ceived by  employees  or  other  persons.  All 
litigation  of  this  character  occurred  under 


the  common  law  and  the  defenses  permitted 
thereunder  were  availed  of  by  employers 
and  their  insurers. 

But  the  principles  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation reverse  all  this.  It  makes  the  employer 
liable  outright.  It  permits  of  no  defense 
whatever.  It  specifies  in  detail  the  exact 
amount  of  damages  incurred,  and  from  this 
dictum  there  is  no  appeal.  The  employer  has 
the  bill  to  pay,  and  in  that  way  the  cost  of 
compensation  becomes  a  part  of  the  operat- 
ing expense  of  every  business.  As  an  in- 
dividual factor,  the  average  employer  is 
unable  to  bear  this  burden.  He  therefore 
seeks  an  insurer.  The  casualty  companies 
stand  ready  to  grant  the  indemnity,  and 
they  can  do  it  without  depriving  the  work- 
man of  any  benefit  the  law  grants  him.  The 
companies  must  get  such  profit  as  they 
make  out  of  the  business  from  the  em- 
ployers. 

As  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  the  Foley-Walker 
law  would  make  a  good  beginning  in  this 
state  toward  the  formulation  of  a  proper 
system  of  workmen's  compensation.  It  prob- 
ably falls  short  of  all  it  should  be,  but  as 
its  defects  become  apparent  they  can  be 
remedied  by  future  amendment. 

Notes 

A  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture is  about  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  fire  insurance  business  in  that  state. 

The  District  Court  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  confirmed  the  Commercial  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company's  valuation  of  the  Southern 
Building  at  $2,000,000. 

Governor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut  has 
carefully  studied  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion bill  pending  in  the  legislature  of  that 
state  and  has  advised  the  committees  in 
charge  that  it  is  satisfactory. 

Charles  G.  Smith  and  Charles  H.  Coffin, 
for  several  years  past  secretary  and  assis- 
tant secretary,  respectively,  of  the  German 
American  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
have  been  elected  members  of  that  com- 
pany's board  of  directors  and  appointed 
vice-presidents. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  South 
Carolina,  who  seems  to  have  some  fancy 
ideas  as  to  how  the  insurance  business 
should  be  run,  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  companies  advising  that  he  will  not  here- 
after issue  licenses  to  agents  until  after  he 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  appointing 
officers  stating  that  the  latter  know  the  ap- 
pointees to  be  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
licensed. 
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A  Favorable  Crop  Report 

Our  largest  crop  of  winter  wheat  has 
been  that  of  1906.  In  that  year  492,000,000 
bushels  were  harvested.  A  greater  yield  is 
promised  this  year.  The  Government's  re- 
port, issued  last  week,  shows  that  the  high 
condition  reported  a  month  ago,  91.6  per 
cent,  rose  to  91.9  on  May  1.  The  ten  years' 
average  for  that  date  had  been  only  85.6. 
Loss  due  to  winter-killing  was  only  1,449,- 
000  acres,  against  6,469,000  last  year,  and 
the  area  is  now  30,938,000  acres,  an  increase 
of  16.4  per  cent  over  the  harvest  area  of 
last  year.  The  Government  says  a  yield  of 
513,571,000  bushels  is  now  indicated.  To 
this,  of  course,  will  be  added  the  yield  of 
spring-sown  wheat  in  the  Northwest.  Last 
year's  crop  of  winter  wheat  was  399,919,000 
bushels.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  will 
be  500,000,000  bushels  in  1913. 

In  respect  to  other  products  the  report 
was  highly  favorable.  The  condition  of  rye 
is  91  per  cent,  against  a  ten-years'  average 
of  89.6,  and  a  record  crop  is  promised.  Pas- 
ture land  condition  is  above  the  average. 
On  the  first  of  the  month  67.2  per  cent  of 
the  spring  plowing  had  been  finished;  last 
year's  figures  were  52.8.  Of  the  spring 
planting,  57  per  cent  had  been  completed, 
against  48.9  last  year,  and  a  six-years'  av- 
erage of  54.3.  All  reports  thus  far  point 
to  bountiful  harvests. 

Condition  of  Business 

The  effect  of  the  impending  tariff  changes 
upon  trade  and  manufactures  has  thus  far 
been  slight  and  almost  imperceptible.  In- 
evitable readjustment  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions suggests  caution,  of  course,  and  buy- 
ing for  consumption  some  months  here- 
after is  restricted  to  some  extent.  The  steel 
industry  resists  any  depressing  influence. 
Pig  iron  output  continues  to  be  large.  But 
the  Corporation's  unfilled  orders  on  hand, 
as  reported  last  week,  show  a  reduction  of 
490,000  tons.  The  textile  industries  protest 
against  the  reduction  of  tariff  duties.  Work 
at  the  largest  mill  in  Fall  River  has  been 
suspended  indefinitely,  but  it  is  not  assert- 
ed that  this  is  due  exclusively  to  tariff  leg- 
islation. Short  time  has  been  ordered  at  a 
large  carpet  factory  in  Massachusetts,  ow- 
ing to  a  decline  of  orders,  due,  it  is  said,  to 
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the  desire  of  buyers  to  wait  for  the  effect 
of  tariff  changes  upon  prices. 

Several  associations  of  manufacturers 
have  said,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  in 
their  protests  against  projected  reductions 
of  duties  that  these  changes  must  cause  re- 
ductions of  wages.  This  is  the  assertion 
of  the  makers  of  hosiery,  underwear,  cot- 
ton duck  and  pottery.  Notice  is  given  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  such  re- 
ductions, if  made,  will  be  the  subject  of 
official  investigation. 

The  securities  market,  last  week,  was  in 
a  stagnant  condition.  Neither  the  favorable 
crop  report  nor  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
bill  in  the  House  appeared  to  affect  prices, 
net  changes  in  which,  as  a  rule,  were  small. 
Only  1,349,850  shares  were  sold,  against 
2,498,415  in  the  week  preceding. 

Currency  Legislation 

After  a  conference  with  the  President, 
Representative  Underwood  said,  on  the  8th, 
that  currency  legislation  would  be  taken  up 
in  the  House  on  or  about  June  1.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Wilson,  who  will  send  to 
Congress  a  message  on  the  subject,  would 
like  to  have  the  legislation  enacted  at  the 
present  session.  But  Democratic  Senators 
say  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
a  banking  and  currency  bill  in  addition  to 
the  tariff  revision.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Underwood.  But  there  ought  to  be, 
and  there  is  to  be,  a  beginning  of  the  work, 
in  the  House,  where  the  members  of  the 
new  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
soon  be  appointed. 

At  its  meeting  last  week,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  saying  that  bank- 
ing and  currency  legislation  was  of  "para- 
mount importance,"  and  urging  that  "such 
legislation  should  be  had  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  so  as  to  be  of  service  when 
the  changes  which  are  about  to  take  place 
in  the  general  fiscal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  put  into  effect."  But  the  new  tariff 
will  be  in  force  some  time  before  currency 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  has 
asked  manufacturers,  to  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  12,300  freight  cars,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  about  $16,000,000. 
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California  and  Japan 

California,  thru  her  Legislature  and 
her  Governor,  utterly  refuses  to  yield  to 
the  exprest  wish  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  law  against  the 
Japanese  should  not  be  enacted  and 
signed.  They  say  their  honor  is  at  stake, 
and  they  flout  the  superior  national 
will.  President  Wilson  says  to  Governor 
Johnson,  Please  do  not  sign  it;  and  the 
Governor  replies  to  the  President,  I  will. 
♦  This  is  a  condition  that  could  not  oc- 
cur in  any  other  respectable  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  France,  the  na- 
tional will  would  be  supreme  over  the 
will  of  any  of  the  departments.  It  is  the 
fault  of  our  Constitution,  which  is  so 
over-careful  of  the  rights  of  states  that 
it  allows  a  state  to  provoke  war,  while 
forbidding  it  to  make  war.  If  a  state 
does  injury  to  a  foreign  nation,  the 
nation  cannot  prevent  it.  It  is  perfectly 
powerless,  as  the  present  condition 
shows.  But  when  a  foreign  nation  is  thus 
injured,  it  cannot  complain  to  the  state 
that  has  done  the  injury,  or  make  repris- 
als or  make  war  against  it ;  it  must  com- 
plain at  Washington,  and  Washington 
has  to  answer  with  all  humiliation  that 
she  cannot  help  it.  This  is,  as  we  said 
last  week,  a  most  painful  and  unfor- 
tunate condition,  and  it  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Governor  Johnson  has  the  Constitu- 
tion on  his  side.  Under  it  this  most  un- 
wise law  can  legitimately  be  enacted.  We 
can  find  nothing  unconstitutional  in  it. 
In  words  it  is  not  against  the  treaty 
with  Japan,  which  is  as  superior  to  state 


law  as  is  the  Constitution.  The  law  for- 
bids the  holding  or  leasing  of  land,  ex- 
cept as  allowed  by  the  treaty.  That  need 
not  have  been  put  in,  for  if  it  were  not 
in,  the  supremacy  of  the  treaty  would 
still  remain.  The  courts  will  have  to  de- 
cide it,  but  we  presume  the  decision 
would  be  that  Japanese  can  own  build- 
ings for  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
business  or  for  residence,  but  not  for 
agriculture. 

The  correspondence  which  comes  to  us 
shows  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  needed.  There  is  no  such 
danger  of  the  Japanese  capturing  Cali- 
fornia, as  is  pretended.  A  letter  from  the 
very  center  of  that  strawberry  district 
occupied  by  Japanese  shows  how  limited 
are  their  possessions  of  land  and  shows 
the  hostility  to  the  law  of  the  white 
people  there. 

There  will  be  no  war.  Japan  wants 
none  and  we  want  none.  To  fight  across 
the  Pacific  would  be  no  easy  task.  There 
is  every  reason  why  Japan  should  not  go 
to  war  against  us.  What  may  happen, 
however,  is  the  loss  to  us  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Japan  and  the  special  honor 
which  she  has  given  us  among  the  na- 
tions. In  his  reply  to  the  protest  of 
Japan,  Secretary  Bryan  makes  it  plain 
that  this  action  of  California  must  not 
be  understood  as  that  of  the  nation, 
which  is  as  friendly  as  of  old;  he  could 
say  little  more. 

The  silly  act  of  Arizona  backing  up 
California  makes  no  diplomatic  difficulty. 
That  is  a  general  law  and  its  prohibition 
is  against  all  aliens  who  do  not  announce 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  it 
applies  to  all  aliens,  to  English  as  well  as 
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Japanese,  and  it  affects  few  Japanese, 
but  a  good  many  Mexicans.  Mexico 
would  protest,  if  there  were  any  Mexico 
now  to  protest.  Why  insult  the  nations? 
It  is  chiefly  a  lack  of  manners. 

Peace  Conferences 

Three  peace  conferences  have  been 
held  in  the  United  States  this  month — 
the  fourth  American  Peace  Congress 
at  St.  Louis,  the  conferences  in  New 
York  of  the  British  and  American  na- 
tional committees  for  the  celebration  in 
1914  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace,  and 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

The  Anglo-American  Conference  has 
proved  a  great  success.  A  celebration  is 
now  fully  assured  which  will  profoundly 
affect  not  only  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  their  colonies 
beyond  the  seas,  but  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  various  proposals  that  have  been 
made,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
scholarships,  the  interchange  of  profes- 
sors, editors  and  men  of  affairs,  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges,  monuments  and  roads, 
the  rewriting  of  historical  textbooks, 
have  been  referred  to  in  our  last  issue. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  this  century  of 
peace  furnishes  to  England  and  America 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  inaugu- 
rate a  permanent,  all-comprehensive, 
obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  which  shall 
insure  henceforth  eternal  peace  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
earth.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  are  at  the 
heads  of  the  foreign  offices  of  England 
and  America.  No  more  sincere  and  de- 
voted friends  of  peace  exist  in  the  world 
today. 

The  American  Peace  congresses  and 
the  Mohonk  Arbitration  conferences  are 
now  generally  recognized  as  the  most 
influential  national  peace  gatherings  in 
existence.  The  Peace  congresses  meet  bi- 
annually  and  are  supported  by  the  recog- 
nized state  and  local  societies  of  the 
country,  about  seventy  in  number.  The 
St.  Louis  congress  is  the  fourth  to  be 
held,  the  first  having  met  in  New  York 
in  1907,  the  second  in  Chicago  in  1909, 
and  the  third  in  Baltimore  in  1911. 

The  Mohonk  conferences  have  met  for 


the  past  nineteen  years  at  the  top  of 
Mohonk's  precipitous  mountains.  Until 
this  year  the  300  delegates  assembled  as 
the  personal  guests  of  Albert  K.  Smiley, 
and  there  in  a  three  days'  session  lis- 
tened to  addresses  by  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  world  on  peace  and 
arbitration.  This  year  Mr.  Smiley  no 
longer  greeted  his  guests.  He  died  last 
December.  But  his  younger  brother 
Daniel  acted  as  host  and  proposes  to 
carry  on  the  conferences  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  We  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  urged  that 
Albert  Smiley  be  crowned  with  the 
Nobel  laurel.  He  probably  had  done 
more,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican. Men  of  good  will  can  never  repay 
the  debt  they  owe  to  the  Smiley  brothers. 

If  the  resolutions  at  the  St.  Louis  con- 
gress showed  more  courage  and  leader- 
ship than  at  Mohonk,  the  addresses  at 
Mohonk  were  of  a  higher  general  level. 
Both  congresses  urged  Mr.  Bryan  to  ask 
the  governments  of  the  world  to  inaugu- 
rate at  once  the  international  prelim- 
inary committee  to  prepare  the  program 
of  the  Third  Hague  Conference  in  1915. 
Mohonk  urged  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  the  judicial  arbitration  court 
and  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea.  St.  Louis  ap- 
proved Mr.  Bryan's  plan  for  standing 
international  commissions  of  inquiry, 
which  far  exceed  in  importance  the  com- 
missions of  inquiry  created  by  the 
Hague  conferences.  St.  Louis  also  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  act, 
and  failing  that,  arbitration.  It  came  out 
squarely  against  the  militia  pay  bill  and 
those  "insidious  efforts  to  extend  mili- 
tary training  to  the  public  schools,  and 
to  make  naval  recruiting  stations  of  our 
colleges  and  universities."  It  urged  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
Powers  for  an  international  agreement 
to  arrest  military  and  naval  rivalry. 

The  chief  way  to  hasten  the  golden 
age  of  peace  is  to  do  between  the  nations 
what  has  already  been  done  within  the 
nations;  that  is,  to  enthrone  reason  and 
dethrone  force  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes.  These  two  conferences  have 
fully  seen  the  light,  for  the  able  ad- 
dresses and  resolutions  devoted  most  of 
their  attention  to  the  perfection  of  the 
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Hague  conferences  and  courts,  and  the 
broadening  of  the  principles  of  arbitra- 
tion and  the  extension  of  good  will 
among  men. 

No  Dirty  Compromise 

One  of  the  most  blessed  results  of  giv- 
ing the  ballot  to  women  is  that  it  will 
mean  a  fight  to  a  finish  against  the  hate- 
ful commerce  of  social  vice  in  our  cities. 
Men  have  created  it,  and  good  men  have 
excused  its  existence,  saying  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  fight  against  it,  that  it  at- 
taches to  human  nature,  that  it  is  the 
oldest  of  all  professions — which  it  is  not, 
for  hunters  and  fighters  and  herdsmen 
and  farmers  were  older — and  that  it  will 
continue  till  the  end  of  the  world.  There- 
fore, they  say,  make  it  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible,  pen  it  in  its  own  place,  segre- 
gate it,  and  thus  compromise  with  the 
admitted  but  necessary  evil. 

But  he  who  compromises  with  the 
Devil  has  already  submitted  to  the  Devil. 
He  is  already  apologizing  for  the  Devil 
and  is  his  adviser  and  friend.  Next  he 
will  damn  the  female  victim  and  excuse 
and  protect  her  destroyer.  He  reverses 
the  order  of  responsibility  and  crime. 
This  is  the  doing  of  men,  and  now  that 
women  have  awakened  to  their  power, 
they  will  compromise  no  more.  It  is  their 
votes  and  influence  that  have  decreed  the 
total  suppression  by  law  of  the  evil  in 
California,  and  their  service  will  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  States  where  as  yet  they 
have  no  vote.  It  is  so  just  now  in  Chi- 
cago; it  is  so  in  Philadelphia. 

Oh,  but  we  are  told,  do  not  drive  these 
women  out  of  their  old  haunts,  where 
they  have  been  protected  by  the  police, 
for  they  will  overflow  into  hotels  and 
tenement  houses  and  spread  the  corrup- 
tion. They  cannot  be  a  week  at  their  vile 
trade  in  the  tenement  houses  and  hotels 
without  it  being  known,  and  again  they 
can  be  quarantined  out  of  business. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
Where  it  has  failed  in  the  past  it  is  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  the  will  to  suc- 
ceed. A  new  determination  is  evident  and 
the  people  will  demand  utter  suppres- 
sion. 

But  we  are  told  that  these  women  will 
flee  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden  and 
Atlantic    City.    Then    let    Camden    and 


Atlantic  City  refuse  to  receive  them,  and 
lorce  mem  into  nonest  employments. 
±nis  is  a  crusade  wnicn  must  spread 
o^er  state  and  nation.  There  must  be 
comomation;  and  yet  every  city  and 
every  state  that  conquers  makes  so  mucn 
gain,  jusc  as  it  is  in  the  other  prohioi- 
tion  movement. 

iiucwe  are.  told  that  it  is  cruel  thus  to 
treat  these  poor  viccims  who  must  not 
starve.  Who  would  nave  them  starve'/ 
They  will  not  be  allowed  to  starve.  Al- 
ready temporary  homes  are  offered  for 
those  wno  cannot  return,  as  many  do, 
to  their  oid  country  homes,  or  can  find  no 
employment.  Here  the  women  are  doing 
a  good  work.  They  have  more  mercy  than 
tne  men  have.  It  is  pure  mercy  to  get 
them,  even  to  force  them,  out  of  this  sad 
business  into  which  they  have  been  driv- 
en by  men's  deception. 

The  greatest,  the  most  startling  moral 
movement  before  us  is  this  new  and 
sudden  crusade  against  this  old  form  of 
slavery.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the  polit- 
cal  platform,  but  it  will  be  in  all  of  them 
at  the  next  elections.  The  women  will  put 
it  there,  for  it  attacks  the  pre-eminent 
crime  against  womanhood.  They  will 
stand  no  compromise.  They  will  allow  no 
excuse,  no  hesitation,  no  fear  of  failure, 
for  there  can  be  no  paltering  with  this 
moral  and  social  plague.  "To  doubt 
would  be  disloyalty,  to  falter  would  be 
sin." 

The  New  Gospels 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  American 
public  should  depend  on  a  cabled  abstract 
of  an  article  in  the  London  Times  for 
information  as  to  the  contents  of  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  pur- 
chased in  Egypt  by  Charles  L.  Freer,  of 
Detroit,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Sanders, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
printed  in  this  country  in  facsimile  and 
with  full  critical  notes.  It  is  a  sumptuous 
volume  and  belongs  to  theological  libra- 
ries. 

Readers  must  not  trust  to  the  headlines 
of  even  sober  newspapers.  It  is  hardly 
true  that  it  adds  verses  to  the  Gospels, 
and  yet  it  is  true  that  it  does  contain  an 
interpolation  after  verse  14  of  the  16th 
chapter  of  Mark.  This  is  interesting  tho 
not  very  important,  for,  as  the  Revised 
Version     indicates,     the     conclusion     of 
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Mark's  Gospel,  verses  9-20,  while  old,  was 
not  written  by  Mark,  but  was  added  by 
another  very  early  writer  to  supplement 
the  very  abrupt  ending  of  the  Gospel  at 
verse  8.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some — 
among  them  by  Westcott  and  Hort — that 
the  original  ending  of  the  Gospel,  per- 
haps the  last  leaf  of  the  manuscript,  was 
lost  in  the  first  century.  Two  different 
endings  are  found  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, one  which  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  by  a  blank  space,  and  another 
shorter  one  which  we  translate  as  fol- 
lows: 

But  all  the  things  which  had  been  told  to 
those  with  Peter  they  immediately  pro- 
claimed. And  after  these  things  Jesus  him- 
self thru  them  sent  out,  from  east  to  west, 
the  holy  and  uncorrupted  proclamation  of 
eternal  salvation. 

The  authority  for  this  second  ending, 
altho  it  is  ancient,  is  much  less  than  for 
the  usual  ending.  A  few  years  ago  a 
manuscript  was  found  which  ascribed  the 
familiar  ending  to  Ariston.  This  Ariston 
would  appear  to  be  identical  with  Aris- 
tion,  mentioned  by  Papias  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Christians  known  to  him.  He 
probably  lived  in  the  first  century,  and 
was  a  credible  witness  of  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  as  Mark  was  of  that  of 
Peter. 

The  interpolation  in  the  Freer  manu- 
script after  Mark  16:14  is  not  found  in 
any  other  manuscript,  and  yet  there  is 
evidence  that  it  was  known  to  Jerome. 
After  we  are  told  in  verse  14  that  Jesus 
upbraided  the  disciples  for  their  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart  because  they  had 
not  believed  those  who  had  seen  Him 
after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  the 
manuscript  continues  by  giving  their 
apology,  as  follows: 

And  they  excused  themselves,  saying  that 
this  age  of  lawlessness  and  unbelief  is  un- 
der Satan,  who  thru  the  agency  of  unclean 
spirits  suffers  not  the  true  power  of  God 
to  be  apprehended. 

"For  this  cause,"  said  they  unto  Christ, 
"reveal  now  at  once  thy  righteousness." 

And  Christ  said  unto  them,  "The  limit  of 
the  years  of  the  power  of  Satan  is  not  ful- 
filled, but  is  drawing  near."  [Here  the  text 
is  corrupt.] 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  sinned  was 
I  given  up  unto  death,  that  they  may  re- 
turn unto  the  truth  and  sin  no  more,  but 
may  inherit  the  spiritual  and  incorruptible 
glory  of  righteousness  in  Heaven." 


This  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  interpola- 
tion, most  probably  into  the  appendix  to 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  reported  to  have 
been  written  by  Aristion.  It  was  added, 
we  may  presume,  when  the  early  Church 
had  begun  to  give  up  the  expectation  of 
the  speedy  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth, 
as  an  explanation  of  his  delay,  and  is 
valuable  simply  as  a  record  of  the  change 
of  view  in  a  very  early  period. 

The  Freer  manuscript  will  be  valued  as 
one  of  the  oldest  authorities  for  the  New 
Testament  text,  but  it  is  of  interest 
chiefly  to  those  who  classify  the  manu- 
scripts by  families,  as  Syrian,  Constan- 
tinopolitan,  etc.,  and  who  pursue  textual 
studies  rather  than  historical  or  theo- 
logical. We  are  very  glad  it  belongs  to 
this  country.  Russia  possesses  the  Sinai- 
tic  manuscript,  Italy  the  Vatican,  Eng- 
land the  Alexandrine,  and  now  this  new 
discovery  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
We  thank  Mr.  Freer  for  securing  it  and 
giving  it  to  the  nation,  to  be  deposited  in 
Washington.  Portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  previously  appeared. 

Public  Drinking  Water  and  Health 

The  laws  that  have  been  enacted  in 
many  states  in  the  last  year  or  two  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  common  drinking 
cup  or  glass  as  formerly  provided  un- 
doubtedly make  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  disease  and  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  great  hygienic  good. 
As  yet,  however,  conditions  have  not  ad- 
justed themselves  so  as  to  prevent  cer- 
tain abuses  that  might  be  even  more 
dangerous  to  health  than  were  possible 
under  preceding  conditions,  and  special 
precautions  need  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
them.  A  typical  example  of  some  of  these 
evils  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
large  crowd  assembled  in  Washington 
for  President  Wilson's  inauguration.  In 
the  early  morning  the  soldiers  at  the 
great  Union  Station,  impatient  at  the  de- 
lay in  securing  the  individual  drinking 
cups  provided  by  the  vending  machines, 
and  perhaps  a  little  vindictive  over  the 
necessity  for  paying  each  a  penny  for 
one,  smashed  the  glass  covers  of  the 
apparatus  with  their  rifle  butts  and  dis- 
tributed the  cups.  Later  in  the  day,  tho 
there  was  an  abundance  of  drinking  wa- 
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ter,  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  it, 
and  the  crowd  had  to  go  thirsty. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  develop  prac- 
tically on  every  holiday  near  a  large 
city,  there  are  always  sure  to  be  unfor- 
tunate incidents  of  this  kind,  and  unless 
special  provision  is  made  to  meet  the 
emergency  there  is  danger  of  much  more 
than  merely  the  temporary  suffering  due 
to  thirst,  tho  that  may  be  bad  enough. 
To  make  it  difficult  for  men  and  women 
in  large  crowds  such  as  this  to  procure 
water  may  be  a  serious  menace  to  health 
besides  involving  certain  ethical  dangers 
thru  the  obvious  temptation  to  drink  al- 
coholic liquors  more  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that 
people  will  generally  pay  a  cent  for 
drinking  cups  every  time  they  want  a 
drink  of  water.  There  are  many  who 
hesitate  even  at  spending  that  much 
money.  On  railroad  trains  such  people 
can  be  seen  any  day,  as  a  rule,  using 
some  of  the  paper  cups  that  have  previ- 
ously been  employed  by  others.  Almost 
needless  to  say,  this  is  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous practice  than  the  common  use  of 
a  drinking  glass,  for  from  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  glass  any  bacteria  or  other 
harmful  products  that .  are  present  are 
readily  washed,  while  they  cling  rather 
more  tenaciously  to  paper  than  to  the 
smooth  edge  of  the  glass.  Probably  the 
best  corrective  would  be  the  gratuitous 
provision  by  railroads  of  cheaper  paper 
cups.  As  it  is,  certain  of  the  railroads, 
especially  in  New  England,  are  supply- 
ing such  paper  drinking  vessels  gratis 
to  travelers,  and  thus  all  danger  of  pas- 
sengers re-using  them  is  put  out  of  the 
question. 

There  are  some  rather  dangerous 
abuses  connected  with  the  small  drink- 
ing fountains  that  are  sometimes  sup- 
plied for  stations  and  schools  and  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  pressing  of  a  spring 
gives  a  little  jet  of  water  from  which  to 
drink.  Any  one  who  has  watched  chil- 
dren in  a  school,  or  workmen  in  the 
hurry  of  the  noon  hour  at  a  public  foun- 
tain, or,  above  all,  foreigners  in  a  rail- 
road station,  will  have  noted  that  many 
of  them  actually  touch  the  portion  of 
the  apparatus  from  which  the  jet  of  wa- 
ter comes  with   their  mouths.   This,   of 


course,  makes  the  newer  state  of  affairs 
more  dangerous  than  the  former.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  however,  to  train 
the  great  majority  of  these  classes  men- 
tioned to  drink  without  this  contact.  The 
fountains  must  be  so  arranged  that  con- 
tact and  consequent  contamination  is 
impossible. 

These  questions  of  a  public  supply  o( 
drinking  water  without  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  disease  are  very  important. 
Last  summer  was  the  first  in  which  laws 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  common  drink- 
ing cup  were  enforced  in  many  states. 
For  the  coming  summer  we  must  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  iearned  from  expe- 
rience, and  boards  of  health  should  be 
ready  to  suggest  means  to  prevent  the 
abuses  that  have  been  pointed  out.  It 
must,  above  all,  not  be  made  difficult  for 
people  to  get  water  in  abundance  during 
the  hot  weather,  for  there  are  many 
physical  as  well  as  moral  dangers  con- 
nected with  any  limitation  of  this  kind. 

Church  Union 

Not  this  year  do  the  Southern  Presby- 
terians and  the  United  Presbyterians 
unite.  They  have  to  refer  to  their  presby- 
teries the  plan  they  have  agreed  upon. 
They  are  very  near  alike,  have  the  same 
government,  and  are  both  very  conserva- 
tive in  theology,  and  on  the  one  matter 
of  practice  on  which  they  differ,  singing 
of  hymns,  the  plan  allows  liberty,  the 
only  basis  of  union  anywhere. 

That  three  Presbyterian  assemblies 
should  have  agreed  to  meet  in  Atlanta  is 
evidence  that  union  is  in  the  air.  There 
may  be  a  hitch  in  the  proposed  union  of 
the  "German  Reformed  Church  with  the 
Northern  Presbyterians,  for  there  are 
those  on  the  Reformed  body  who  think 
their  natural  alliance  is  with  certain 
other  bodies  of  a  freer  government,  such 
as  the  Congregationalists,  but  the  latter 
have  been  too  busy  for  six  years  with 
schemes  of  centralization  to  be  able  to 
give  attention  to  the  more  important 
matters  of  Church  union.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  interruption  will  be  end- 
ed at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil next  October,  and  that  they  can  get  to 
better  business  soon. 

The  conferences  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
mittee on  unity  with  unofficial  delegates 
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from  other  denominations  have  contin- 
ued, and  The  Churchman  has  printed  the 
provisional  agreement  with  the  Disci- 
ples. This  has  raised  a  storm  among  the 
Disciples,  for  the  plan  included  a  quasi 
approval  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  while 
the  Disciples  are  very  stiff  on  denying 
the  value  of  any  basis  except  the  Bible. 
Then  the  agreement  included  the  accept- 
ance of  bishops  or  some  such  superin- 
tendents, definitely  consecrated;  and  that 
the  critics  have  so  severely  assailed  that 
the  Disciples  who  accepted  it  have  has- 
tened to  show  that  there  was  in  the 
agreement  no  promise  to  approve  it. 
They  met  their  brethren  with  all  Chris- 
tian charity,  but  bound  neither  them- 
selves nor  any  one  else. 

The  Episcopal  commission  had  a  meet- 
ing last  week  with  seven  Congregation- 
alists,  equally  unofficial,  and  presented  to 
them  the  basis  of  union  as  it  had  suf- 
fered various  amendments  in  sessions 
with  the  other  denominations,  and  no 
difficulty  was  met  until  they  came  to  the 
article  which  required  that  the  ordina- 
tion of  ministers  should  be  by  three 
ministers  and  a  bishop,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  bishops  by  three  bishops.  To 
that  they  refused  to  be  bound,  standing 
on  liberty,  and  believing  that  it  involved 
the  imposition  of  a  superior  order  of 
bishops,  having  functions  that  could  not 
be  borne  by  others  of  the  clergy.  On  this 
matter  the  conference  concluded  without 
an  agreement. 

We  must  learn  the  old  lesson  that  the 
only  basis  for  union  is  liberty  on  matters 
of  difference,  even  as  Paul  insisted  at 
the  first  council  in  Jerusalem. 

Guatemala's  Debt 

One  aim  of  what  was  called  dollar  di- 
plomacy during  Mr.  Taft's  term  was  to 
enable  Central  American  and  West  Indi- 
an republics  to  pay  their  just  debts. 
When  the  Wilson  Government  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  Guatemala, 
this  did  not  necessarily  indicate  repudia- 
tion or  abandonment  of  the  preceding 
Administration's  policy. 

Guatemala  borrowed  several  millions 
in  London  many  years  ago,  promising 
that  her  export  tax  on  coffee  should  be 
used  in  paying  the  interest.   It  was  so 


used  for  two  or  three  years,  but  then  the 
payments  were  discontinued.  For  fifteen 
years  the  bondholders  have  received 
nothing.  When  Great  Britain  recently 
demanded  interest,  Guatemala  asked  our 
Government  to  protect  her.  Why  should 
it  have  intervened?  Guatemala  has  been 
at  peace  for  some  years  and  is  able  to 
pay. 

A  British  cruiser  was  sent  to  one  of 
Guatemala's  ports,  and  then  the  debtor 
yielded.  Interest  payments  from  the  cof- 
fee tax  have  been  resumed.  The  Taft 
Government  never  sought  to  prevent  en- 
forcement of  a  just  obligation  in  Santo 
Domingo  or  elsewhere.  It  would  not  have 
held  that  Guatemala  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  a  loan.  It  might 
have  given  aid  to  promote  honest  collec- 
tion of  the  owing  country's  revenue,  or 
might  have  assisted  the  debtor  to  negoti- 
ate a  new  loan,  if  one  were  greatly  need- 
ed. This  is  what  it  sought  to  do  in  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua. 

Governor  Sulzer's  Fight 

When  William  Sulzer  became  Governor 
of  New  York  there  was  some  doubt  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  his  attitude  toward 
those  in  the  State  who  exerted  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  his  party.  We  refer 
to  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  Tammany 
leader,  and  those  associated  with  him 
either  in  the  great  city  or  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Sulzer  had  for  many  years  represented  in 
Congress  a  Tammany  district.  Therefore 
it  was  said  that  he  must  have  been  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Tammany  leaders.  Some 
remembered,  however,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  those  leaders  attempted  to 
force  his  retirement,  he  fought  them  suc- 
cessfully, winning  because  the  Demo- 
crats of  his  district  liked  him  and  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  a  faithful  and 
efficient  representative. 

No  one  entertains  a  doubt  now  as  to 
his  attitude  toward  the  Tammany  boss. 
The  Democratic  platform,  on  which  he 
was  elected,  demanded  a  state-wide  pri- 
mary law  and  pledged  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  such  amendments  as  would  sim- 
plify and  perfect  existing  statutes  relat- 
ing to  primaries.  At  the  recent  session 
a  primary  bill  was  passed  which  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer  vetoed,  denouncing  it  as  a 
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fraudulent  makeshift.  His  own  bill  the 
Legislature  rejected.  Whereupon  he 
called  a  special  session  and  began  to  fight 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  like  that  which 
had  been  thrown  back  to  him. 

All  who  have  followed  his  course  since 
this  special  session  was  called  will  admit 
that  he  is  a  fighter.  He  has  planned  a 
campaign,  procured  the  aid  of  many  of 
the  strong  men  in  the  state,  and  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  win,  because,  as 
we  believe,  he  is  convinced  that  the  legis- 
lation he  demands  is  needed  in  the  inter- 
est of  honest  politics  and  good  popular 
government.  Among  those  who  will  as- 
sist him  are  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Mitchel 
(whom  the  President  has  made  Collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York)  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny,  the  president  of  the  city  borough 
of  Manhattan. 

In  his  public  utterances  concerning 
this  contest  he  is  frank  and  emphatic.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  names  of  Mr. 
Murphy  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  latter  being 
a  well-known  Republican  leader.  We 
cuote  passages  from  a  signed  statement 
published  a  few  days  ago : 

I  appeal  to  the  people  of  New  York  to 
support  me  in  this  fight.  They  must  choose 
between  the  Governor  they  have  elected  and 
the  bosses,  like  Murphy  and  Barnes,  who 
fear  direct  primaries  because  their  political 
character,  their  ability,  their  mentality  and 
their  political  honesty  cannot  stand  the 
searchlight  of  publicity.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  New  York,  irrespective  of 
parties,  are  in  complete  sympathy  with 
state-wide  direct  primaries.  I  appeal  to  all 
of  them,  to  all  honest  men  who  want  to  see 
their  state  rescued  from  the  slough  of  cor- 
rupt politics.  The  will  of  the  people  cannot 
be  freely  exprest  if  they  have  to  vote  for 
candidates  picked  out  by  corrupt  bosses — 
mere  tools  of  invisible  government.  Let 
every  man  who  values  his  vote  join  with  me 
to  drive  the  bosses  out  of  business.  The 
only  people  who  fear  direct  primaries  are 
those  who  are  in  politics  for  plunder  and 
those  who  hope  to  gain  special  privileges 
from  invisible  government;  men  who  are 
but  the  creatures  of  other  men  and  not  the 
servants  of  the  people. 

The  session  of  the  legislature  that  has 
just  ended  has  made  one  thing  plain.  Every 
voter  in  the  state  now  knows  that  Murphy, 
on  the  Democratic  side,  and  Barnes,  on  the 
Republican  side,  between  them  hold  the 
legislature  of  the  state  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands,  and  that  the  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  do  not  dare  to  vote 
according  to  their  consciences  or  according 
to  what  they  know  the  people  want,  unless 
permitted  to  do  so  by  the  bosses.  The  rea- 
son is  that  they  know  they  can  never  be 


renominated,  under  the  existing  convention 
system,  except  by  the  favor  of  these  same 
bosses. 

Those  who  would  subvert  the  powers  of 
government  to  personal  advantage  and 
special  privilege  find  their  greatest  oppor- 
tunities to  do  this  evil  work  in  the  dark 
manipulations  and  hidden  deals  of  political 
conventions.  These  conventions  must  go. 
They  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gressive Democracy.  It  is  the  scandalous 
failure  of  state  conventions  faithfully  to 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  voters;  it  is  the 
brazen  deals  and  the  open  trading  by  which 
the  people's  interest  has  so  often  been  bar- 
tered and  the  people's  will  so  often  de- 
feated, that  have  at  last  aroused  the  people 
of  this  state  to  the  imperative  necessity  of 
real  state-wide  primaries. 

We  are  going  to  have  them.  As  Governor 
I  am  going  to  lead  this  fight  and  I  am  going 
to  stay  in  it  till  it  is  won.  I  know  the  pow- 
ers that  I  have;  I  know  the  agencies  at  my 
disposal.  All  of  those  powers  that  I  can 
honestly  use,  all  of  those  agencies,  will  be 
used  to  defeat  and  crush  the  Democrats 
who  are  attempting  to  make  the  Democrat- 
ic party  of  New  York  a  political  hypocrite 
and  to  place  it  on  a  pedestal  of  public  scorn. 

This  indicates  that,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Governor  is  an  earnest  and  vigorous 
fighter.  His  foes  in  his  own  party  are  be- 
ginning to  see  it.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
cently lost  unofficial  positions  of  political 
influence.  Others  are  turning  from  the 
old  leadership  which  he  denounces.  And 
he  is  fighting  for  a  good  cause,  in  the 
state  which  contains  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  country's  population.  It  is  a  contest 
which  must  excite  in  other  states  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  would  promote  honest 
popular  government  and  the  downfall  of 
bosses.  The  Governor  and  his  associates 
deserve  their  sympathy  and  aid. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

The  endowment,  which  is  to  receive  a 
hundred  million  or  more  dollars,  and  is 
to  control  Mr.  Rockefeller's  beneficences, 
has  received  its  incorporation  from  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  after  Congress 
had  refused  to  incorporate  it,  altho  all 
the  safeguards  which  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise had  been  put  into  the  bill.  We  are 
very  glad  this  is  done.  It  assures  a  good 
use  for  a  large  gift,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  wasted  on  pleasure  and 
display. 

Its  value  to  the  world  depends  on  the 
objects  to  which  the  income  is  to  be  de- 
voted and  to  the   intelligence  and  good 
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purpose  of  the  men  who  will  direct  the 
expenditure.  Both  seem  secure  as  any- 
thing can  well  be.  The  purposes  are  good 
and  the  control  is  in  safe  hands. 

The  object  to  which  the  income  of  the 
fund  will  be  applied  is  stated  in  the  more 
general  terms :  it  is  "to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  thruout  the  world."  Mr. 
Rockefeller  cannot  tell  now  what  will  be 
desirable  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  so 
he  puts  no  dead  hand  on  his  money.  In 
accomplishing  this  object  the  foundation 
may  use  research  and  publications,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  charitable,  benevolent, 
religious,  missionary  and  public  educa- 
tional activities  thru  agencies  already 
established  and  otherwise.  There  is  no 
restriction  here.  It  can  aid  education  in 
Louisiana  or  in  Persia.  It  can  carry  on 
medical  research  or  it  can  finance  peace. 
It  can  explore  Greenland  or  exterminate 
rattlesnakes,  or  saloons,  or  brothels.  It 
can  pension  Presidents,  or  Senators,  or 
authors,  or  mothers.  It  could  aid  and  pro- 
tect Liberia  or  Turkey,  when  threatened 
by  a  creditor  nation,  or  it  can  establish  a 
mission  to  civilize  the  Moros  of  Minda- 
nao. No  taint  can  attach  to  the  money; 
and  the  field  is  wide,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  call  for  the  use  of  the  income. 
It  will  be  easy  to  spend  four  or  five  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  yet  much  ignorance  and 
wrong  will  be  untouched. 

And  the  men  in  charge  can  be  trusted. 
They  are  both  intelligent  and  altruistic. 
They  are  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  and  his 
son,  who  is  devoted  to  the  correction  of 
social  evils ;  President  Judson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Dr.  Flexner,  director 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Research;  Frederick  T.  Gates,  chairman 
of  the  General  Education  Board;  Jerome 
D,  Greene,  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Harvard  University ;  Starr  J.  Murphy, 
member  of  the  General  Education  Board ; 
snd  Wickliffe  Rose,  general  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund.  They  are  men 
who  have  been  connected  with  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's educational  and  benevolent  organ- 
izations, and  are  all  tried  and  wise  men. 
They  are  men  of  large  views  and  broad 
human  sympathies,  and  will  perpetuate 
the  services  to  which  the  money  has  been 
consecrated. 

Thus  is  the  custom  benefiting  the 
world  by  which  unusual  wealth  is  given 
back  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  were 


partners  in  its  creation.  Such  an  example 
did  Smithson  make,  and  Girard,  and  Pea- 
body;  until,  as  larger  accumulation  be- 
came possible,  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  have  joined  in  the  happy 
rivalry  of  unparalleled  benefactions. 
Great  wealth  involves  great  responsibili- 
ties, which  can  never  be  met  by  those 
whose,  outlook  is  confined  to  one's  own 
household  and  the  keeping  up  of  a  family 
name. 

One  Small  College 

That  the  small  college  would  again 
come  into  its  own  and  would  continue 
to  hold  its  own,  notwithstanding  the 
growth  of  the  great  universities,  has  not 
generally  or  seriously  been  doubted 
among  those  close  to  the  educational 
situation.  The  small  college  has  its  own 
distinctive  work  to  do  and  at  no  time 
for  a  generation  or  more  has  the  Amer- 
ican small  college  of  the  better  sort 
shown  so  much  vitality  as  it  exhibits 
now.  It  is  concentrating  its  activities 
upon  essential  things.  It  is  notably  im- 
proving the  quality  of  its  teaching;  and 
especially  it  is  taking  more  seriously 
than  ever  before  its  responsibility  for 
character  building  in  the  student  body. 
That  this  improvement  all  along  the  line 
is  attributable,  in  large  measure,  to  a 
wholesome  standardizing  pressure  exert- 
ed by  the  great  educational  foundations 
is  frankly  recognized.  But  other  influ- 
ences— spontaneous,  generous,  voluntary 
— have  cooperated,  and  these,  happily, 
are  becoming  every  day  more  varied  and 
effective.  Most  interesting,  as  an  exam- 
ple, is  the  form  which  the  movement  to 
create  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late  John 
Bigelow  has  assumed.  Instead  of  the  con- 
ventional monument,  his  friends  and 
admirers  will  build  at  Union  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1835, 
and  of  which,  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  the  oldest  living  alumnus, 
a  John  Bigelow  Hall,  devoted  to  the 
studies  he  loved — history,  politics  and 
literature — and  will  found  a  John  Big- 
elow professorship  of  political  service.  A 
remarkable  bodv  of  men  makes  up  the 
committee  in  charge,  namely,  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  the  treasurer,  to  whom  contri- 
butions will  be  sent;  Joseph  H.  Choate; 
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Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  the  United 
states  Supreme  Court;  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Henry  Fairfield  Usborn,  George  j\. 
Plimpton,  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Elihu  Root,  John  L.  Cadwai- 
lader,  Joseph  E.  Kansdeil,  and  President 
Richmond,  of  Union. 

Union  College,  founded  in  1795,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  venerable  colleges, 
has  had  a  curiously  interesting  history 
as  a  pioneer  in  educational  movements 
that  have  made  good.  A  Christian  col- 
lege, it  took  the  lead,  as  its  name  was 
intended  to  proclaim,  in  a  liberal  policy 
of  emphasizing  the  essentials  of  reli- 
gious life  that  make  for  unity  of  social 
service  among  the  denominations.  First 
to  recognize  the  educational  value  and  to 
foresee  the  practical  importance  of  natu- 
ral science,  it  established  a  scientific 
course  leading  to  a  B.  S.  degree  of  aca- 
demic value  equal  to  the  older  A.  B.  Its 
school  of  civil  engineering  is  known  the 
world  over  for  the  thoroness  of  its  train- 
ing, and  now,  in  the  field  of  electrical 
engineering,  it  offers,  in  connection  with 
the  works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany as  an  unrivaled  laboratory,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Steinmetz, 
the  wizard  of  electro-physics,  unique 
opportunities. 

In  these  experiments,  Union  has  not 
sacrificed  the  humanities.  It  is  indeed 
best  known  as  the  alma  mater  of  men 
distinguished  in  literature  and  in  public 
life,  among  them  John  Howard  Payne, 
the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  to 
whose  memory  the  beautiful  gateway 
stands  at  the  campus  entrance ;  Lewis  H. 
Morgan,  of  the  class  of  1840,  whose  stud- 
ies of  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois," 
"Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity 
in  the  Human  Race,"  and  "Ancient  Soci- 
ety," laid  the  foundations  of  modern 
ethnology;  John  Bigelow,  William  H. 
Seward  and  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

That  the  college  of  such  achievements 
and  such  men  should  inspire  affection 
and  loyalty  and  hold  public  confidence  is 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  small  colleges,  scattered 
thruout  this  great  land,  each  of  which, 
in  its  own  way,  has  "deserved  well  of 
mankind."  Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  example  which  has  been  set  by  the 
friends  of  John  Bigelow  in  thus  identi- 
fying the  memory  of  a  great  man  with 


the  college  of  his  love  and  veneration, 
may  extensively  be  imitated. 

Belgian  Immigration 

Closely  following  the  strike  in  Bel- 
gium, we  learn  that  a  company  of  lead- 
ers, including  many  capitalists,  have 
come  over  to  America,  and  have  bought 
nity  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  center 
of  Florida.  The  purpose  is  to  divide  the 
purchase  into  small  farms  and  carry  on 
agricultural  work  with  the  intensive 
thrift  for  which  the  motherland  is  fam- 
ous. In  Belgium  six  hundred  and  fifty 
people  to  the  square  mile  are  well  fed 
and  enjoy  more  comfort  than  one-fourth 
that  number  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  sort  of  immigration  that  we 
heartily  welcome,  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  flux  turned  toward  the  United  States 
instead  of  South  America,  where  the 
better  part  of  European  migration  has 
found  an  outlet  of  late. 

Florida  will  not  quarrel  with  them  in 
behalf  of  "Crackers,"  or  tourists,  or 
negroes.  No  better  investment  could  be 
made  than  to  sell  these  Belgians  all  the 
land  they  want,  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  for  home  making,  and  rent  them 
as  much  more  as  they  can  use.  It  is  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way  of  closing  the 
discussion  about  "undesirables"  from 
Southern  Europe,  and  it  may  tend  some- 
what to  relieve  the  fear  and  fret  con- 
cerning Orientals.  When  some  one  com- 
plained to  Lincoln  about  troublesome 
politicians,  he  replied  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  politicians  was  to  set  off  one 
class  against  another.  Instead  of  fight- 
ing foreigners  who  are  of  a  low  grade, 
or  making  the  whole  country  uncom- 
fortable for  ourselves  as  well  as  them, 
is  it  not  possible  that  our  best  policy  is 
to  make  them  prosperous  homesteaders, 
fusing  one  class  with  another  and  Ameri- 
canizing them  in  the  resultant.  We  could 
take  care  of  one-half  of  Belgium  and  of 
Holland,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  a  large 
slice  of  Japan  at  the  same  time  would 
help  us  along  in  the  way  of  thrift  and 
industry.  The  absorbing  of  foreigners 
goes  on  much  more  safely  as  well  as 
readily  when  several  sorts  or  races  are 
fused.  So  far  we  have  been  able  to  infuse 
the  resultant  with  considerable  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Golden  Rule. 
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In  Brief 

We  have  a  letter  from  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  as  to  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Older  in  The  Independent  in  which  she 
declares  that  the  public  has  known  little 
about  the  strikes  in  West  Virginia  "because 
the  sources  of  information  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  operators,"  and  because  the 
provost  marshal  at  the  trial  of  Mother 
Jones  was  the  Associated  Press  correspon- 
dent. Mr.  Martin  declares  that  "the  provost 
marshal  was  not  the  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent and  never  had  been,"  and,  furth- 
er, that  an  inspection  of  the  thousands  of 
words  sent  by  its  correspondents  during 
the  strike  will  show  that  the  news  was  cov- 
ered "amply,  accurately  and  fairly." 

What  a  curious  thing  it  is  to  be  a  negro ! 
There  was  J.  W.  White,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the 
Georgia  Baptist,  a  newspaper,  who  died 
the  other  day  and  is  praised  as  a  noble  and 
leading  negro.  But  he  was  white  by  name 
and  white  in  skin.  He  never  knew  that  he 
had  any  negro  blood.  He  thought 'it  likely 
that  he  was  as  a  cast-off  baby,  adopted  by 
a  negro  woman  and  grew  up  as  a  negro 
and  with  negro  sympathies,  of  course.  A 
drop  of  negro  invisible  blood  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  prepotent  over  thirty  one- 
thirty  seconds  of  white  blood.  It  is  to  laugh. 

It  often  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  case  of 
substantial  justice  thru  our  courts.  The 
Maryland  legislature  enacted  in  1904  a 
"grandfather"  law  which  excluded  negroes 
from  the  vote  in  municipal  elections.  Now, 
nine  years  later,  a  district  court,  three 
judges  sitting,  has  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional. A  similar  decision  by  another 
Maryland  circuit  court  some  years  ago  still 
awaits  action  on  appeal.  In  the  present 
case,  curiously,  one  of  the  judges  who  de- 
clares it  unconstitutional  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  the  act. 

A  woman,  Mrs.  Cora  W.  Stewart,  is  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Rowan  County, 
among  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  She 
thinks  it  possible  to  eliminate  all  illiteracy 
in  her  county.  The  teachers  made  a  list  of 
all  illiterates,  a  thousand  or  more  of  them, 
and  interested  them  in  "moonlight  schools." 
In  two  years  the  number  of  illiterates  has 
been  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds,  and  they 
plan  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  illiter- 
acy by  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is  a  prac- 
tical plan.  It  will  work. 

Our  Post  Office  Department  does  its  best 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  lottery  matter 
in  the  mails,  but  when  circulars  are  sent  in 


plain  sealed  envelopes  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
tect them.  A  Danish  lottery  concern  is  send- 
ing such  circulars  here  and  they  have  come 
to  us  mailed  from  Berlin  and  Frankfort  in 
Germany,  apparently  to  escape  action 
against  them  in  Denmark.  As  with  the 
horse-racing  business  in  this  country  all 
devices  must  be  used  to  escape  the  law. 

The  one  organization  that  plainly  utters 
violence  and  war  is  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World.  Haywood  is  rejected  by  the 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Socialists.  It 
is  the  speakers  of  the  I.  W.  W.  that  threat- 
en to  put  cities  in  darkness,  and  we  know 
what  that  would  mean;  they  threaten  to 
wipe  Paterson  off  the  map  if  they  do  not 
get  their  way.  They  are  enemies  of  society, 
and  their  leaders  have  no  right  to  complain 
when  imprisoned  for  inciting  to  riot. 

Secretary  Lane  is  right  in  asking  that 
the  Government  should  build  and  operate 
railroads  in  Alaska.  New  York  State  owns 
the  Erie  Canal;  the  nation  owns  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  Most  other  civilized  nations  own 
railways.  We  own  railways  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Private  capital  cannot  profitably 
open  up  such  a  territory  as  Alaska. 

We  guess  that  the  proposal  laid  before 
Congress,  as  in  the  interest  of  peace,  by  a 
Congressman  from  Texas,  that  we  should 
cede  to  Great  Britain  the  panhandle  strip 
of  Alaska  along  the  sea-coast  which  we 
purchased  from  Russia  is  not  likely  to  go 
any  further,  unless  it  is  to  take  the  form 
of  an  exchange  of  territory. 

General  Chang  is  visiting  England  on 
the  opium  business.  He  says  that  in  China 
the  British  prestige  is  falling  because  of 
opium.  America,  he  tells  them,  gave  them 
back  the  Boxer  indemnity,  and  gave  them 
recognition,  while  Great  Britain  gave  them 
opium.  But  Great  Britain  will  give  it  no 
more. 

We  are  glad  to  record  to  the  honor  of  the 
present  British  Government  that  it  has  de- 
cided that  India  shall  no  more  impose 
opium  on  China.  That  wrong  will  end  for- 
ever. But  China  agrees  to  take  over  the 
20,000  chests  of  opium  now  lying  in  the 
treaty  ports  at  the  rate  of  2000  chests  a 
month. 

The  Swiss  have  just  amended  their  con- 
stitution by  putting  sanitary  power  into  the 
general  government  instead  of  localizing 
it  in  the  cantons.  The  object  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  check  tuberculosis,  cancer,  goitre, 
puerperal  fever  and  feeble-mindedness. 
More  centralization,  and  more  benefit. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Late  Emperor — Progressive  Tendencies — Religious 

Co-operation — Commercial  Advance 

By  Dr.  Daniel  Crosby  Greene 

[For  many  years  The  Independent  published  a  yearly  survey  of  progress  in  Japan.  Until  his 
death  two  years  ago  Dr.  DeForest  always  wrote  it.  We  are  pleased  now  to  have  it  written  by  Dr. 
Greene,  the  dean  of  the  missionaries  in   Japan. — Editor.] 


The  one  event  of  the  past  year  which 
has  overshadowed  all  others  has  been 
the  death  of  His  Majesty  Mutsuhito, 
who  will  take  his  place  in  history  as 
Meiji  Tenno,  or  as  we  should  say,  the 
Emperor  Meiji. 

The  time  has  not  come  for  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  part  which  the  late  Emperor 
played  in  the  national  government.  The 
profound  reverence  for  his  person  and 
time-honored  custom  alike  have  led  to  a 
strong  emphasis  upon  him  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  all  the  great  questions 
which  have  arisen  since  the  Meiji  Era 
began.  No  Sidney  Lee  has  appeared,  per- 
haps none  will  ever  appear,  to  portray 
the  Emperor  as  he  revealed  himself  to 
those  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  and  the 
information  which  reaches  the  people  is 
fragmentary.  He  led  an  isolated  life,  and 
while  many  in  high  position  speak  confi- 
dently of  his  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  his  administrative  influence, 
an  intelligent  man  whose  name  has  an 
honorable  place  in  the  official  calendar 
as  a  direct  appointee  of  the  Emperor, 
when  asked  what  this  influence  was,  re- 
plied, "We  do  not  know." 

It  is  reported  on  excellent  authority 
that  the  Emperor  himself  believed  in  his 
own  divinity,  and  that  when  the  anarch- 
ist plot  was  discovered  a  year  and  more 
ago,  he  wished  to  save  the  men  who  had 
sought  to  take  his  life,  saying  it  was 
more  his  fault  than  theirs,  for  he  had 
not  protected  his  divinity  as  he  ought. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that 
altho  he  rarely  took  the  initiative  in 
governmental  affairs,  yet  since  his  for- 
mal sanction  was  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  all  important  measures,  he  did 
give  a  certain  steadiness  to  the  public 
policy;  for  only  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance would  he  recede  from  a  decision 
once  made. 

Certainly    few    monarchs    have    been 


more  widely  or  more  sincerely  mourned 
than  Meiji  Tenno.  His  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  an  era  of  the  great- 
est interest,  not  merely  to  the  historian, 
but  to  the  student  of  ethnic  psychology 
as  well ;  for  the  key  to  the  history  of  the 
Meiji  Era  will  be  found  in  what  the  late 
Professor  James  called  "energy-releas- 
ing" thoughts  which  lay  back  of  all  the 
changes  culminating  in  New  Japan.  The 
very  chiefest  of.  these,  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  individual,  has 
opened  up  the  path  to  advancement  be- 
fore the  humblest  in  the  land  and  un- 
locked stores  of  latent  energy  whose 
ripest  fruit  is  not  yet  seen. 

The  new  Emperor  is  believed  to  be  of 
a  widely  different  temperament  from  his 
illustrious  father.  During  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  was  sadly  handicapped 
by  illness,  but  of  late  years  his  physical 
health  has  greatly  improved.  He  is  un- 
derstood to  desire  to  lessen  the  rigorous 
etiquet  which  has  hitherto  character- 
ized the  court  and  to  approach  more 
nearly  the  life  of  a  European  sovereign. 

The  dramatic  close  of  General  Count 
and  Countess  Nogi's  life  must  needs  be 
recorded.  It  is  difficult  to  strike  the  right 
note  here.  On  every  side  men  speak  ten- 
derly of  their  memory;  but  there  is  a 
wide  conviction  in  thoughtful  minds  that 
their  suicide  was  a  not  unnatural,  but 
nevertheless  a  sad  mistake.  Their  graves 
have  been  visited  probably  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  both  young  and  old,  and 
their  death  has  formed  the  text  of  many 
an  impressive  sermon  on  loyalty  and 
patriotism ;  but  after  all  it  has  awakened 
a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of  men 
whom  the  nation  is  more  and  more 
recognizing  as  the  prophets  of  the  new 
era. 

The  resignation  of  Marquis  Saionji  on 
December  5,  occasioned  by  the  insistence 
of  the  Minister  of  War  upon  a  plan  for 
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creating  two  new  army  divisions,  involv- 
ing an  increase  of  the  army  by,  say, 
20,000  men,  to  be  stationed  in  Korea,  has 
led  to  a  bitter  struggle.  What  attitude 
the  new  Premier  will  assume  toward  the 
question  is  not  yet  known. 

On  the  resignation  of  Marquis  Saionji, 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  selecting  a 
successor.  Count  Terauchi  (pronounced 
Tera-uchi)  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  natural  choice,  in  that  he  was  the 
most  prominent  among  the  so-called 
bureaucratic  candidates;  but  it  was 
made  very  clear  that  the  Seiyu  Kwai 
(The  Society  of  Friends  of  Constitu- 
tional Government,  that  is,  the  Liberal 
party),  which  has  an  undisputed  major- 
ity in  the  Diet,  would  organize  a  strong 
opposition.  Hence,  after  much  discussion 
among  the  Elder  Statesmen  and  the  re- 
jection of  several  proposed  alternatives, 
it  was  decided  that  Prince  Katsura  must 
again  become  Minister-President. 

Prince  Katsura,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Emperor,  had  been  made  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  Chief 
Counsellor  to  the  new  Emperor,  and  had 
retired,  finally  as  was  believed,  from 
politics,  but  in  the  emergency  he  con- 
sented to  try  his  hand  once  more.  On 
taking  office  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
he  must  win  to  himself  a  strong  follow- 
ing in  the  Diet.  Accordingly,  while  not 
stating  with  distinctness  his  position 
regarding  the  increase  of  the  army,  the 
question  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  his 
predecessor,  he  declared  a  policy  which 
in  the  main  was  apparently  not  less  lib- 
eral than  that  of  the  Liberals  them- 
selves. In  this  way  he  attracted  to  his 
standard  a  number  of  prominent  men 
who  were  undoubted  radicals,  and  sought 
to  create  a  new  party. 

This  program  belongs  properly  to  the 
history  of  1913,  but  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  while  for  a  time  Prince 
Katsura  appeared  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  success  in  creating  a  new  party  which 
should  control  the  Diet,  yet  in  spite  of 
his  liberal  platform  he  did  not  draw  to 
himself  any  considerable  number  of  men 
from  the  Liberal  camp.  On  the  contrary, 
for  reasons  not  yet  fully  known,  the  hos- 
tility to  his  movement  assumed  a  most 
bitter  character,  which  revealed  itself  in 
the  deplorable  riots  of  February  9.  The 
resignation  of  Prince  Katsura  followed 


and  Admiral  Count  Yamamoto  has  been 
ordered  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  but  so 
far  he  has  not  succeeded.  Whatever  may 
be  the  success  of  Count  Yamamoto,  it 
would  appear  that  the  influence  of  the 
Genro  (Elder  Statesmen)  is  waning  and 
that  something  approaching  the  British 
system  of  parliamentary  government 
must  before  many  years  prevail;  for  the 
traditions  of  the  Imperial  House  cannot 
readily  be  harmonized  with  the  German 
system  of  constitutional  government, 
which  requires  a  more  public  exercise  of 
imperial  functions  than  Japan  has  seen 
for  many  centuries. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
this  contest  should  assume  this  energetic 
form  when  the  liberal  movement  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Progressive  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  not  to  speak 
of  other  lands,  are  gaining  such  power- 
ful headway.  In  all  these  countries, 
whatever  may  be  the  specific  measures 
immediately  in  view,  the  main  purpose 
is  to  bring  the  government  into  more 
direct  connection  with  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  new  illustration  of  the 
fact,  abundantly  illustrated  before,  that 
Japan  is,  for  good  or  ill,  rapidly  yielding 
herself  to  the  great  world-waves  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  dominate  the 
countries  of  the  West. 

The  so-called  Three  Religions  Confer- 
ence, held  in  February  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  then  Vice-Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  Mr.  Tokunami,  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  the  younger  men  in  official 
life,  was  a  serious  attempt  to  induce 
Shintoists,  Buddhists  and  Christians  to 
recognize  their  common  responsibility 
for  promoting  the  moral  well-being  of 
their  country.  There  was  no  thought  of 
asking  any  one  to  abandon  cherished  be- 
liefs or  to  enter  into  engagements  which 
would  hinder  the  propagation  of  one's 
own  reHgious  principles.  As  the  result  of 
extensive  travels,  Mr.  Tokunami  had 
been  convinced  of  the  important  part 
which  religion  has  played  and  still  plays 
in  the  life  of  Western  lands,  and  espe- 
cially was  he  impressed  by  the  value  of 
the  reinforcement  which  it  gives  to  the 
ethical  movements  of  the  day.  This  rein- 
forcement he  and  his  associates  wished 
to  secure  for  Japan  in  much  larger 
measure  than  hitherto. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  repre- 
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sentatives  from  all  the  prominent  reli- 
gious bodies  in  Japan,  excepting  the 
Eastern  branch  of  the  Shin  sect  of  Bud- 
dhists. The  Western  branch,  or  perhaps 
one  ought  to  say  the  parent  stock,  from 
which  the  Eastern  was  an  offshoot  (tho 
today  they  are  of  almost  equal  strength) , 
cordially  cooperated.  Naturally  the  value 
of  such  a  conference  is  not  susceptible  of 
definite  measurement;  but  one  is  justi- 
fied in  the  belief  that  frictions  have  been 
relieved  and  that  a  feeling  of  mutual 
respect  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  old-time  distrust  among  these  widely 
differing  bodies. 

Incidentally  the  conference  embodied 
a  recognition  of  Christianity  such  as  it 
has  never  received  before.  While  no  spe- 
cial advantage  has  perhaps  accrued  to 
the  Christian  churches  in  the  large  cen- 
ters of  population,  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts evangelistic  work  has  of  late  been 
less  hampered  by  local  prejudices. 

An  alleged  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
a  large  number  of  Koreans  against  the 
life  of  the  Governor-General,  Count 
Terauchi,  which  had  been  under  investi- 
gation since  the  latter  part  of  1911,  has 
attracted  much  attention  during  the  past 
year.  As  the  result  of  the  preliminary 
examinations,  confessions  of  guilt  on  the 
part  of  106  persons  were  reported  to  the 
court  of  first  instance;  but  at  the  public 
trial  all  but  seven  retracted  their  con- 
fessions, claiming  that  they  had  been 
extorted  from  them  by  torture.  The  re- 
maining seven  asserted  that  the  so-called 
confessions  were  made,  not  under  physi- 
cal torture,  it  is  true,  but  under  pressure 
and  misapprehension,  and  that  their 
statements  had  been  perverted.  These 
also  denied  all  complicity  with  any  plot. 
All  were  convicted,  but  immediately  ap- 
pealed, and  the  result  of  the  appeal  will 
undoubtedly  be  known  to  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  before  this  article 
appears.* 

There  has  been  much  severe  and  ap- 
parently just  criticism  bestowed  upon 
the  lower  court;  for,  while  perhaps  not 
overstepping  the  technical  limits  of  its 
legal  powers,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  extremely  arbitrary  in  the  exercise 
of  its  discretion,  in  that  it  limited  itself 
almost    exclusively,   so  far   as   evidence 


♦The  release  of  all  but  six  of  the  defendants  on 
appeal  was  noticed  in  TlIR  INDEPENDENT  for  March 
27,   1913.— Editor. 


was  concerned,  to  the  records  of  the  pre- 
liminary examination  and  the  statements 
of  the  defendants,  who  were  not,  it  is 
understood,  allowed  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  supporting  evidence  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  defense.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
report,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  appel- 
late court,  which  has  nearly  concluded 
its  proceedings,  has  not  only  listened 
with  very  great  patience  to  the  not 
always  relevant  statements  of  the  de- 
fendants, but  has  allowed  large  liberty 
to  their  counsel,  both  as  regards  the 
summoning  of  witnesses  and  the  presen- 
tation of  their  pleas.  This  procedure  has 
won  no  little  praise  from  all  sides. 

If  we  turn  to  business  affairs,  we  have 
to  note  a  foreign  trade  totaling  yen, 
1,145,920,000;  i.  e.f  imports,  526,980,000, 
and  exports,  yen,  618,940,000.  The  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  was,  for 
imports,  yen,  79,540,000,  and  for  exports, 
yen,  105,130,000.  The  import  of  raw 
cotton  alone  rose  to  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  yen,  200,000,000,  an  increase 
of  yen,  50,000,000.  As  regards  domestic 
trade,  the  year  passed  quietly,  but  ap- 
parently with  a  larger  volume  than  ever 
before.  The  marked  feature  was  the 
extraordinarily  high  price  of  rice,  which 
during  the  latter  part  of  1909  had  fallen 
to  $1.10  per  bushel,  but  which  last  year 
for  a  time  stood  at  $2.50.  The  crop  was 
above  the  average  and  this  naturally  led 
to  a  decline  in  price ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  causes  of  this  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  market  are  too  deep-seated  to 
be  overcome  by  any  increase  of  produc- 
tion to  which  Japan  can  reasonably  look 
forward,  and  that  her  people  must 
gradually  accustom  themselves  to  a  diet 
in  which  rice  will  take  a  secondary  place. 

This  account  of  the  year  should  not 
close  without  reference  to  Captain  Frank 
Brinkley,  R.  A.,  who  died  in  Tokyo  Octo- 
ber 28.  He  came  to  Japan  in  1868  as  an 
officer  of  the  legation  guard  of  the  day, 
but  soon  after  was  engaged  as  instructor 
in  the  Naval  College.  Since  1878  he  had 
been  editor  of  the  Japan  Mail.  As  an  all- 
round  student  of  Japanese  affairs  he  had 
no  superior,  and  as  an  authority  on  cer- 
tain departments  of  art  he  had  won  a 
world-wide  reputation.  He  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  Japan  and  he  fought  her  bat- 
tles with  unflinching  loyalty. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


Starve  the  Fly 

By  Richard  M.  Winans 


The  national  slogan  of  last  year  was 
"Swat  the  Fly!"  And  it  was  a  good  slo- 
gan, too;  as  a  "slogan." 

For  1913  the  seemlier  and  more  prac- 
tical slogan  of  "Starve  the  Fly!"  has 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Committee 
of  Fly  Fighters. 

Under  the  anti-fly  crusade  to  be  waged 
during  the  fly  season  of  1913  some  really 
effectual   results   will   surely   be   accom- 


paper  publicity,  and  all  this  dragged  the 
fly  into  a  merciless  limelight. 

But  Mr.  Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  City,  chairman  of  the  fly-fighting 
committee  of  the  American  civic  Asso- 
ciation, and  originator  of  the  Swat  the 
Fly  campaign,  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  in  all  the  fly-killing  contests 
the  total  number  of  flies  killed  in  any  one 
year  never  exceeded  the  number  which 


DUMPING    CITY    REFUSE    IN    SUBURBAN    LOTS 

One  way  to  rid  a  town  of  a  nuisance  is  to  drive  the  nuisance  out  to  find  a  home  in 
another  town.  One  way  of  ridding  your  back  yard  of  refuse  and  rubbish  would  be  to  throw 
it  over  into  the  yard  of  some  one  else.  That's  what  the  two  enterprising  people  shown  in 
the  picture  are  doing.  The  legend  on  the  wagon  shows  the  outfit  to  belong  to  a  certain  Third 
avenue  (New  York)  "contractor."  His  contract  in  this  instance  was  to  clean  up  the  accu- 
mulated filth  from  some  back  yard.  He  is  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  deal  by  hauling  the 
debris  to  the  back  yard  of  a  suburban  section,  within  gunshot  of  a  thickly  populated  residence 
district.  The  load  consists  mostly  of  fine  manure,  together  with  rotting  vegetable  matter  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  In  a  recent  laboratory  examination  of  city  stable  manure  it  was  found  that  it  aver- 
aged more  than  15,000  fly  eggs  and  maggots  per  pound,  or  approximately  30,000,000  per  ton.  As 
the  fly  comes  to  maturity  in  twelve  days  there  would  be  about  fifteen  broods  during  the  fly 
season,  or  a  total  possibility  of  450,000,000  flies  for  every  ton  of  exposed  and  untreated  stable 
manure.  Decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matter  furnished  an  even  more  kindly  incubator 
for  the  pest.  No  clean-up  of  fly-breeding  material  is  complete  unless  the  refuse  is  either 
burned,  put  under  ground  or  treated  with  some  of  the  several  cheap  chemicals  to  render  it 
proof  against  fly-egg  incubation. 


plished.  It  is  along  the  right  line.  It  will 
more  nearly  attain  the  end  really  sought. 
The  "Swat  the  Fly"  campaigns  of  recent 
years  convincingly  achieved  the  original 
purpose.  That  was  signally  to  attract 
public  attention  to  the  fly  as  a  deadly 
plague ;  to  stimulate  worth-while  work  in 
the  destruction  of  breeding  places;  to 
inaugurate  a  campaign  for  better  sanita- 
tion. The  fly-swatting  activity  of  former 
years  resulted  in  widespread  public  agi- 
tation, which  in  time  secured  for  these 
crusades  a  general  and  very  liberal  news- 
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easily  could  have  been  bred  in  a  small 
pile  of  stable  manure  or  like  refuse  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Those  most  vigorously  engaged  in  the 
local  anti-fly  crusades  thruout  the  coun- 
try in  recent  years  soon  learned  how  ut- 
terly futile  it  was  merely  to  swat  the  fly. 
Altho  it  worked  out  well  enough  in  the 
annihilation  of  some  millions  of  individ- 
ual flies,  it  was  sadly  lacking  as  an 
effectual  means  of  extermination.  The 
anti-fly  crusaders  early  discovered  that 
to  accomplish  this  end  meant  the  oblit- 
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eration  of  all  material  in  which  flies 
breed.  And  since  this  is  foul,  germ-laden, 
disease-incubating  filth,  its  complete  re- 
moval or  destruction  means  a  reform  in 
sanitation;  better  sanitation  means  im- 
proved health. 

It  was  at  this  point,  by  the  way,  that 
the  fly  provided  proof  in  himself  that  he 
was  really  created  for  a  purpose.  And 
that  purpose  is  only  now  being  under- 


discovered  gave  their  staid  New  England 
consciences  a  decided  shock. 

They  found  that  their  champion  had 
not  been  swatting  flies  at  all  according 
to  Hoyle.  On  the  contrary,  this  inventive 
youngster  had  been  cheerfully  breeding 
flies  for  the  competition.  He  had  actually 
established  a  private  fly  farm  of  his  own. 
The  crop  was  audaciously  disposed  of  in 
lump  consignments  to  the  unsuspecting 


ICE  CREAM  IS  MADE  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THIS  STABLE 

Both  on  the  same  floor — and  without  a  partition  between  the  two.  At  468  1-2,  on  a  New 
York  City  street,  the  man  and  boy  are  standing  at  the  open  door  of  a  horse  stable.  At  468, 
before  which  stands  the  truck,  ice  cream  is  made  in  a  room  connecting  with  and  not  par- 
titioned from  the  horse  stable.  The  millions  of  flies  which  breed  and  feed  in  the  manure  and 
filth  of  this  stable  can  go  from  their  dinner  among  the  excreta  in  the  stable  direct  into  the 
ice  cream  plant  for  a  tasty  dessert ;  incidentally  carrying  with  them  to  deposit  on  cream  and 
utensils  all  manner  of  unspeakable  filth  and  dangerous  disease  germs,  which  later  find  their 
way  into   delicious   ice   cream  sodas,   sundaes,   etc. 


stood.  Instead  of  being  the  evil  we  have 
in  recent  years  been  taught  to  consider 
him,  he  is  an  agent  for  good.  He  is  a 
danger  signal.  The  very  presence  of  flies 
indicates  unsanitary  conditions.  Fly- 
spread  disease  is  a  just  punishment  for 
not  heeding  the  fly's  warning. 

To  return  to  the  swatting.  The  accred- 
ited world's  champion,  Master  Earl  C. 
Bousquet,  the  twelve-year-old  lad  who  in 
1911  won  the  first  prize  in  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  contest  by  catching  a  total  of 
three  bushels  of  flies,  numbering  1,220,- 
000  specimens,  turned  in  a  full  quarter 
of  a  bushel  of  flies  in  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  the  contest.  The  local  fly- 
fighting  committee  was  later  informed 
that  some  of  the  children  engaged  in  fly 
swatting  had  resorted  to  methods  not 
strictly  fair;  also,  that  it  might  be  well 
to  investigate  the  means  employed  in  fly 
collection  by  the  "champion."  What  they 


contest  committee.  He  had  located  his 
fly  farm  on  an  out-of-the-way  public 
dump  of  considerable  extent.  Over  its 
area  he  distributed  large  quantities  of 
decaying  fish  and  offal,  together  with 
much  vegetable  refuse  from  the  markets. 
His  object  was  not  only  to  attract 
swarms  of  flies  to  his  farm,  but  also  to 
provide  an  ideal  breeding  place,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  suitable  material  for  feed- 
ing the  maturing  broods. 

The  Worcester  campaign  extended 
from  June  22  to  July  12,  ample  time  in 
which  to  secure  two  full  broods  of  flies, 
the  last  possibly  a  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  first.  With  ready-made  window 
screens  he  constructed  house-like  cages 
over  the  foul  mass  to  imprison  the  ma- 
tured hatches.  To  harvest  his  crop  was 
no  more  difficult  than  obtaining  the  $100 
prize. 

Quite  naturally  comes  the  question  as 
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to  how  many  other  champion  and  near- 
champion  fly  "swatters"  employed  the 
same  or  similar  methods  to  secure  rec- 
ord catches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  swat-the-fly  promoters  of  the  cit- 
ies found  that  the  liberal  cash  prizes 
obscured  the  legitimate  end  contemplat- 


ion in  an  all-the-year-round  fly-breed- 
ing climate!  It  should  be  considered, 
however,  that  Dr.  Gorgas's  anti-fly  cam- 
paign was  not  one  of  swatting.  He  sim- 
ply created  a  condition  in  the  way  of 
sanitation  that  actually  precluded  the 
breeding  of  flies. 


LUNCH  WAGON  AND  GARBAGE  CANS  IN  MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

A  lunch  room  and  a  garbage  can,  filled  with  reeking,  ill-smelling  refuse  in  various  stages 
of  decay,  do  not  offer  an  appetizing  prospective.  Particularly  is  this  true  where  flies  are 
constantly  and  uninterruptedly  passing  back  and  forth  between  the  decomposing  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  in  the  garbage  cans  and  the  food  cooking  in  the  kitchen,  displayed  on  shelves 
or  served  on  the  tables.  In  an  examination  made  at  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station, 
6,600,000  germs  of  various  kinds  were  found  on  a  single  fly  trapped  while  feeding  about  a 
swill  barrel.  Swill  is  a  greatly  diluted  germ  container  as  compared  with  decomposing  garbage. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  millions  of  germs  were  carried  by  each  fly  of  the 
thousands  feeding  about  the  garbage  cans  in  the  picture  when  they  passed  from  the  cans  to 
add  a  finishing  touch  to  their  repast  on  the  viands  being  served  in  this  Mt.  Vernon  lunch 
wagon.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  garbage  in  varying  degrees  of  decomposition  were  found  stand- 
ing uncovered  on  the  sidewalks  of  the  few  streets  traversed  by  the  writer  in  this  suburban 
city.  If  Mt.  Vernon  has  an  ordinance  requiring  garbage  containers  to  be  covered,  the  citizens 
are    apparently     unanimous   in  their  disregard  of  it. 


ed.  This,  of  course,  was  to  get  the  entire 
community  interested  in  fly  extermina- 
tion. It  was  found,  however,  that  when  a 
few  of  the  swatters  had  gained  a  big 
lead  others  became  indifferent  to  the 
contest  and  did  almost  nothing  more 
during  the  season. 

Altho  the  various  campaigns  were  not 
so  effective  as  expected  nor  as  presented 
in  press  publicity,  the  general  result  was 
tc  attract  public  attention  to  the  danger- 
ous character  of  the  housefly,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  definite  resolve  to  plan  further 
and  more  effectual  means  for  its  exter- 
mination. 

Other  ways  are  better.  A  Pennsylva- 
nian  returning  from  the  Panama  Canal 
makes  the  interesting  statement  that  he 
found  no  mosquitoes  there,  and  that  he 
saw  only  five  flies  during  his  stay  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  And  this  remarkable  condi- 


Another  instance  of  flyless  surround- 
ings is  that  of  a  small  club  having  a 
summer  resort  in  an  isolated  location  in 
the  mountains.  As  it  was  closed  during 
the  winter  all  the  season  before,  flies 
were  frozen  out.  There  was  not  a  fly  on 
the  premises  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Nor 
did  any  appear  until  a  half  dozen  were 
carried  there  on  the  horses  taking  up  the 
summer  parties.  These  flies  were  imme- 
diately killed,  and  during  the  season  all 
stable  manure,  sewage,  garbage  and 
other  refuse  was  treated  with  chemicals 
oi'  burned  to  prevent  fly  breeding.  The 
premises  were  actually  flyless  for  the 
entire  summer.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
where  no  filth  exists  there  are  no  flies. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  flies  do  not  or- 
dinarily travel  more  than  100  to  500 
yards  from  the  place  of  breeding,  except 
on   animals,    trains    and    such    carriers, 
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the  club  will  this  year  employ  automo- 
biles and  motor  trucks  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  its  members  and  supplies. 

And  this  leads  to  a  statement  of  the 
obvious;  that  the  increased  use  of  the 
automobile  will  make  for  a  decrease  in 
flies.  As  horses  disappear  from  a  com- 
munity there  will  be  fewer  breeding 
places  for  this  dangerous  plague,  and 
such  places  can  be  more  easily  and  ef- 
fectively dealt  with.  The  removal  of  ani- 
mal manure  from  the  stables  of  cities 
and  farms  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the 
destruction,  chemical  treatment  or  like 
disposal  of  all  other  decaying  matter  in 
which  flies  breed,  would  eventually  in- 
sure a  flyless  country. 

Of  107,973  officers  and  men  composing 
ninety-two  regiments,  records  of  which 
were  carefully  studied  by  investigators 
during  the  Spanish- American  War,  there 
were  20,738  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  or 
almost  20  per  cent,  of  which  1,580  died; 
this  being  nearly  87  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal deaths  among  the  men  observed.  Of 
the  223,225  men  in  active  service  during 
that  time,  2192  died  of  typhoid  fever. 
In  this  period  there  were  285  men  killed 
by  the  enemy.  In  most  of  the  cases  under 
observation  the  infection  could  be  traced 
directly  to  the  fly  as  the  carrier  of  the 
typhoid  germ. 

When  the  regulars  encamped  in  the 
Northwest  left  for  Georgia  the  Fifteenth 
Minnesota  was  detailed  to  clean  up 
camp.  Within  twenty-four  hours  thirty 
members  were  stricken  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  fifty  during  the  week.  Twen- 
ty of  these  men  died.  Myriads  of  flies 
swarmed  in  the  deserted  company 
streets.  They  carried  particles  of  the  de- 
cayed refuse  into  the  mess  tent,  along 
with  the  typhoid  germs. 

A  different  story  is  told  in  a  recent 
letter  from  Major  J.  C.  Manley,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  chief  surgeon  to  4000  troops 
campaigning  in  Texas  during  summer 
months:  "No  typhoid  fever  occurred  in 
this  camp;  and  practical  fly-fighting  was 
the  one  measure  to  which  we  attributed 
this  success."  A  strong  statement  this, 
and  a  condition  not  impossible  to  create 
elsewhere.  But  Major  Manley  did  not 
fight  flies,  as  flies.  He  fought  against 
fly-breeding  filth.  Having  eliminated 
that,  there  were  no  flies  to  fight.  He  had 
proved  that  it  is  easier  not  to  have  a 
million  flies  than  to  get  rid  of  one. 


Applying  the  last  three  instances  to 
conditions  in  the  home,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  suggestion  that  a  fly  in  the 
dining-room  generally  precedes  the 
nurse  in  the  sick-room.  Also,  that  a  fly 
in  the  kitchen  may  be  as  fatal  as  rough- 
on-rats  in  the  pantry ;  and  that  a  fly  any- 
where is  an  active  and  efficient  solicitor 
for  cemetery  lots. 

Screening  the  house  against  flies  is  al- 
ways advisable.  In  most  cases  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  guard  against  the 
pest.  But  screening  and  swatting  are 
only  remedial  measures.  To  effect  a  rea- 
sonably effective  cure  of  the  fly  plague, 
other  and  more  radical  methods  must  be 
adopted — and  continued,  with  thoroness 
and  persistence  thruout  the  season.  And 
all  such  methods  must  be  founded  in 
cleanliness;  in  perfect,  practical  sanita- 
tion. 

Swatting  is  a  useless  and  more  or 
less  thankless  task;  a  waste  of  energy, 
no  matter  how  well  directed.  Don't  swat 
the  fly!  He  is  an  efficient  sanitary  ba- 
rometer; a  dependable  danger  signal. 
Remove  the  conditions  that  make  his 
presence  possible. 

Enact  laws  and  pass  ordinances  in 
village,  city,  county  and  state,  making 
compulsory  the  removal,  destruction  or 
proper  chemical  treatment  of  all  waste 
and  refuse  in  which  flies  breed  or  on 
which  they  feed.  Make  the  tenant  equal- 
ly responsible  with  the  property  owner. 
Then  enforce  such  regulations.  Provide 
adequate  punishment  for  the  offender. 
Make  the  first  offense  a  fine  at  least,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  of  the  action  and 
the  actual  expense  incurred  by  the  au- 
thorities in  properly  cleaning  up  and  dis- 
infecting his  premises,  to  stand  as  an 
assessment  against  the  property.  And 
for  the  second  offense?  Put  him  in  jail. 
Or,  better  still,  on  the  "chain  gang"  of 
the  sanitary  or  clean-up  department  un- 
der the  board  of  health,  where  he  can 
learn  scientific  methods  of  sanitation  in 
a  concrete  way. 

Amend  the  slogan  of  1912.  Give  it 
practical  purpose.  Make  it  one  that  will 
get  at  the  foundation  of  the  fly  pest. 
While  one  fly  is  being  swatted,  millions 
are  breeding  in  every  neglected  garbage 
can,  manure  heap  and  filth  dump  in  the 
land,  country  and  city  alike. 

Starve  the  fly! 

New  York  City. 


Men  We  Are  Watching 

By  a  Washington  Journalist 


William  Jennings  Bryan 

Secretary  of  State. 
We  all  know  Secretary  Bryan.  His 
name  has  been  a  household  word,  his 
face  a  fireside  companion  everywhere, 
for  goodness  knows  how  long;  and  yet 
we  are  watching  him  today — pretty  well 
all  the  world  is  watching  him — with  a 
curiosity  and  an  anxiety  suggesting  that 
we  never  heard  of. him  before.  Why  is  it? 
We  all  know  that  he  was  born  in  Salem, 
111.,  some  fifty-three  years  ago,  college 
educated  and  a  graduate  of  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  Chicago,  with  a  handful 
of  degrees.  We  know  that  from  1891- 
1895  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  We 
know  that  in  1894  he  came  mighty  near 
being  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  We  know  him  as  the 
orator,  the  writer,  the  dictator  of  one  of 
the  great  political  parties,  the  manipu- 
lator of  national  conventions,  the  mar- 


velous campaigner,  the  indefatigable 
advocate  of  various  propositions,  the  im- 
perial loser.  But — we  have  not  known 
him  as  a  ruler.  We  have  not  known  him 
established  in  power,  holding  our  na- 
tional affairs  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
We  have  tested  his  preaching  for  years, 
approving  or  disapproving — it  did  not 
matter  except  for  making  conversation. 
But  now  we  have  got  to  test  his  prac- 
tising. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  the  same  cordial,  demo- 
cratic, affable  man  that  he  was  years 
ago  when,  a  struggling  boy  lawyer,  with 
trousers  too  short  and  sleeves  too  short 
and  both  shining,  he  made  a  fiery  speech 
which  won  for  him  his  first  nomination 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Except 
that  he  has  grown  very  bald  and  in- 
creased in  weight  he  has  changed  pre- 
cious little  with  the  years — and  is  good 
for  many  more.  He  gives  you  the  same 
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firm,  friendly  handclasp  that  he  gave  you 
when  he  was  a  candidate,  but  there  is  an 
almost  imperceptible  yet  potent  change 
in  it  and  him.  You  feel  instinctively  that 
the  hand  holding  yours  has  also  the 
same  firm  grip  upon  the  helm  of  the  ship 
of  state;  that  the  eyes,  looking  smiling 
into  yours,  are  also  fixt  upon  definite 
ends  which  he  proposes  to  attain ;  that  in 
the  soft,  low,  musical  voice  there  is  an 
undertone  repeating  "I  am  Secretary  of 
State,"  and  you  know  instinctively  that 
while  Mr.  Bryan  occupies  that  office  he 
will  be  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  all 
and  everything  which  the  term  implies. 
In  home  affairs  his  policies  will  be 
pleasing  to  some  and  displeasing  to 
others — anything  else  would  be  impos- 
sible with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bryan.  In 
foreign  affairs,  upon  the  great  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  question — 
world  peace — his  position  cannot  be 
doubted  or  questioned.  He  is  for  peace — 
possibly  even  to  fighting  for  it.  He  has 
not  so  much  faith  in  the  obligations  of 
arbitration  treaties  as  some,  but  he  firm- 
ly believes  in  maintaining  peace,  and  he 
has  a  plan  in  view  which  will  be  pro- 
posed before  long  which  he  believes  will 
improve  upon  the  present  efforts  toward 
universal  arbitration. 

Senator  Simmons 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

We  have  learned  to  stand  in  awe  of 
the  powerful  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  Aldrich  was  chairman  of  it,  and 
a  line  of  politicians  before  him  who 
made  the  wheels  go  round  right  merrily. 
And  now  Simmons  of  North  Carolina  is 
chairman,  and  it  is  within  conservative 
truth  to  say  that  since  his  appointment 
— hardly  two  months  ago — he  has  been 
making  wheels  go  round  in  a  way 
to  startle  even  some  of  the  hardened 
engineers  of  the  past.  He  has  the  new 
tariff  on  his  hands — more  of  a  task, 
this  time,  than  has  often  fallen  to  the 
lot  even  of  the  seasoned  engineers.  Not 
a  few  are  watching  him  and  wondering 
if  he  can  accomplish  it.  So  much  one  may 
say,  at  least :  that  he  has  a  commanding 
grip  on  the  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  that  he  calmly  proposes 
to  "expedite"  matters,  in  a  way  tempt- 
ing one  to  confidence  that  he  will  do  it. 


SENATOR   F.    M.    SIMMONS 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  secret 
caucus  as  the  place  to  thrash  out  party 
differences,  with  the  final  conclusions  of 
the  majority  binding  upon  the  party.  He 
has  won  more  than  one  victory  along 
this  line  already. 

Senator  Simmons  is  a  small  man,  but 
powerfully  built,  with  the  accumulated 
dignity  in  carriage  and  demeanor  of 
twelve  years  in  the  Senate  and  two  in 
the  House.  He  has  dark  hair  and  mus- 
tache, just  touched  a  bit  with  gray;  for 
according  to  the  calendar  he  is  fifty- 
eight — tho  he  does  not  look  an  hour  past 
fifty,  or  even  that.  He  is  quiet  and  delib- 
erate to  the  limit,  except  when  on  his 
feet  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  is 
as  pleasant  a  man  to  meet  as  one  finds 
anywhere.  He  is  a  Southern  gentleman, 
completely.  All  of  which  tempted  some  to 
be  surprised  when  those  who  knew  him 
best  made  him  chairman  of  the  great 
Finance  Committee.  But  more  and  more 
it  will  become  evident  that  they  knew 
what  they  were  about.  The  man  who  can 
manage  the  still  hunt  well  is  the  man 
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who  manipulates  committee  and  caucus 
— and  eventually  the  Senate. 

North  Carolina  swears  by  Senator 
Simmons — and  she  knows  him  well.  He 
is  a  serious,  thoughtful  man;  not  quick 
in  coming  to  conclusions  or  expressing 
them,  but  with  the  courage  to  stand  by 
them  when  they  are  reached.  In  the 
course  of  his  career  in  the  Senate  he  has 
several  times  taken  positions  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  more  cautious  and  timid 
and  defended  them  to  victory.  He  has 
well  earned  the  reputation  of  being  pro- 
gressive and  has  stood  on  the  firing  line 
in  several  progressive  movements  when 
the  man  at  the  front  took  serious 
chances  if  he  was  not  farseeing  and  self- 
reliant,  as  well  as  fearless.  It  begins  to 
appear  to  those  most  interested  that  it  is 
a  case  of  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  when  Simmons  appears  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Hon.  Robert  Lee  Henry 

Member  of  Congress  from  Texas. 

All  over  the  country  you  hear  of 
"Bob  Henry,  of  Texas";  outside  as  well 
as  on  the  floor  of  the  House  interested 


ROBERT    LEE   HENRY,   M.  C. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 


eyes  are  nxt  on  him.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  all  powerful  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  "mighty  three"  who  ran  the 
Rules  under  the  Cannon  administration 
came  no  nearer  to  knowing  how,  and  do- 
ing it,  than  does  "Bob  Henry  of  Texas," 
tho  he  has  only  been  at  it  since  the  great 
upheaval.  He  stands  among  the  foremost 
of  progressive  Democrats,  and  as  head 
of  the  potent  steering  committee  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  Money  Trust 
investigation,  the  Shipping  Trust  inves- 
tigation, the  Steel  Trust  investigation, 
and  the  Sugar  Trust  investigation,  mak- 
ing remedial  legislation  possible;  while 
by  special  rules  his  committee  made  it 
possible  to  secure  the  passage  thru  the 
House  of  the  parcels  post  bill,  the  immi- 
gration bill,  the  bill  for  the  publicity  of 
campaign  contributions,  the  anti-cotton- 
futures  bill,  the  Webb  interstate  liquor 
shipment  bill,  and  other  measures 
branded  as  distinctly  "progressive." 

Mr.  Henry  is  a  Texan  born  and  bred, 
valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the  South- 
western University  of  Texas;  a  lawyer 
from  the  ground  up,  with  the  experience 
of  three  years  as  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  the  state,  and  as  mayor  of 
Texarkana  before  coming  to  Congress. 
He  has  served  continuously  in  Congress 
for  seventeen  years,  and  for  the  last  two 
terms  was  elected  without  opposition.  He 
is  a  little  past  fifty,  but  has  an  almost 
boyish  manner  and  a  frank  cordiality 
indorsed  by  a  low,  particularly  pleasant 
voice  and  smiling  face,  which  are  not 
only  disarming,  but  likely  to  throw  one 
off  his  guard  who  has  not  noted  the  firm 
mouth,  the  keen  eyes  and  high  forehead. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  a  firm  friend  of  Secretary 
Bryan  and  has  often  vigorously  defend- 
ed the  secretary's  ideas  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  where  he  is  a  fearless  and 
defiant  fighter.  The  Administration  leans 
on  "Bob  Henry  of  Texas"  for  some  im- 
portant "steering"  thru  this  Sixty-third 
Congress,  and  those  who  know  him  are 
convinced  that  it  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Socially  Mr.  Henry  is  a  charming  man 
to  meet.  He  is  not  one  who  is  consist- 
ently looking  for  trouble.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  many  friends  wholly  out- 
side of  party  lines  who  "love  the  man 
even  while  they  hate  his  idols";  and  the 
better  one  knows  him  the  more  easily  he 
understands  the  fact. 


The  Newest  Frontier 

Athabaska  Landing — An  Outpost  of  Civilization 
By  Gardner  Ricliardson 

[Mr.  Richardson,  who  writes  this  article,  was  until  recently  assistant  publisher  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. He  resigned  his  position  in  October  and  spent  three  months  in  travelling  thru  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  banking  house  of  White,  Weld  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. — Editor.] 

The   Anglo-Saxon   race  is   a   race   o/     1881    0 

pioneers.  No  sooner  is  a  country  of  pos       1891    3,87(5 

sibilities  discovered  than  there  is  a  rush     1901   aqvoa 

of  fortune  seekers  to  the  new  land  of     lj*ll    •  •  •  •  •  •  ■ •  V/  70,000 

promise.  The  great  rush  to  California  in 

1849,  to  our  own  West  in  the  last  half  The  fortunes  made  in  real  estate  have 
century  and  to  Alaska  in  1898,  are  ex-  been  enormous.  As  an  example,  one  of 
amples  of  this  movement  to  the  frontier,  the  original  $250  lots  near  the  box  car 
The  latest,  and  possibly  the  last,  great  sold  recently  for  $250,000.  This  lot,  how- 
frontier  to  attract  the  pioneer  and  set-  ever,  had  passed  thru  fifty  or  more  dif- 
tler  is  the  Canadian  Northwest.  ferent    hands    and    many    persons    had 

Until  recently  the  development  of  this  shared  in  the  profits.  A  few  of  the  early 

section  has  been  held  back  on  account  of  settlers,  who  had  the  wisdom  and  ability 

the  universally  accepted  theory  that  it  to  hold  their  property,   have  in  recent 

was  a  land  of  snow  and  ice,  as  unsuited  years  been  able  to  sell  at  figures  that 

for    settlement   as    similar   latitudes    in  rendered  them  independently  wealthy. 

Labrador  and  Siberia.  A  fortunate  few  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Cal- 

discovered  twenty  years  ago  that  this  gary    in    November,    1912,    but    unfor- 

theory  was  a  fallacy,  but  the  world  at  tunately    I    arrived   twenty-eight   years 

large  has  only  within  the  last  five  years  after   the   railroad.    The   city   was   like 

begun  to  appreciate  the  unlimited  possi-  many  in  the  United  States,  with  paved 

bilities  of  this  country.  streets,  electric  lights  and  trolley  cars. 

Until  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  To  the  north,  however,  was  a  country 
came  to  Alberta  in  1884  this  province  only  recently  opened.  The  city  of  Ed- 
was  an  uninhabited  region,  except  for  a  monton,  200  miles  northward,  is  in 
few  trappers  and  ranchers.  When  the  about  the  same  stage  of  development  to- 
steel  had  been  laid  almost  to  the  foot  of  day  that  Calgary  was  five  years  ago. 
the  Rockies  the  engineers  decided  to  lo-  And  to  the  northward  still  is  the  town 
cate  a  town,  and  placed  a  box  car  beside  of  Athabaska  Landing,  the  farthest 
the  track  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  point  to  which  the  railroad  has  been 
of  Calgary.  How  the  box  car  site  grew  pushed. 

into  a  city  of  70,000  people  in  less  than  Instead     of     following     twenty-eight 

thirty  years  is  a  development  unparal-  years  behind  the  railroad,  as  at  Calgary, 

leled  in  history.  I   was   only   four   months   behind   it   at 

The    land    around    the    box    car    was  Athabaska  Landing,  for  the  railroad  ar- 

divided  into  lots,  which  were  offered  to  rived  in  August  and  I  in  December.  A 

the   public   at   $250   each.   A   few   rash  glance    at   the    accompanying   map    will 

speculators    purchased,    and   when   they  show  the  location  of  Athabaska  Landing, 

were  able  to  sell  for  $500  a  few  months  It  is  in  approximately  latitude  55  north, 

later  they  considered  themselves  fortu-  A  similar  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

nate.  In  the  meantime  a  few  stores  had  would  run  thru  bleak  and   uninhabited 

been  built   and   Calgary   was   assuming  Labrador.  And  here  lies  the  secret  of  the 

the  appearance  of  a  small  frontier  town,  whole    difference    between    eastern    and 

At  first  the  development  was  slow,  but  western  Canada.  The  warm  streams  of 

once  started  the   rate  of   increase  was  the    Pacific    Ocean    warm    the   coast    of 

phenomenal.  The  following  are  the  offi-  British   Columbia   as   effectually  as   the 

cial  census  figures  for  the  population:  Gulf  Stream  does  England  and  Norway. 
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It  is  only  400  miles  across  the  moun- 
tains from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
plains  of  Alberta.  On  the  coast  is  an 
atmosphere  of  rain  and  warm  fogs.  The 
Pacific  winds  blowing  acroes  this  area 
are  tempered  and  on  reaching  Alberta 
distinctly  raise  the  temperature. 

This    warm    wind    is    known    as    the 


noticeable  as  in  New  York  or  other  sea- 
board cities. 

It  was  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  the  borders  of  civilization  that  I 
boarded  the  train  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  one  morning  last  December,  to 
start  from  Edmonton  to  Athabaska 
Landing.  The  distance  is  about  100  miles 


THE  RUSH-LINE  OF  SETTLEMENT  IN  CANADA 
Thirty  years   ago    Alberta   was  almost  uninhabited.   Now  it  has  a  population  of  375,000.   The  railroad  has 
been  pushed  north  to  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing,  and  the  rush  to  Fort  McMurray    (in  the  upper  right 
hand    corner    of    the    map)     has    begun. 


"Chinook"  and  is  a  welcome  visitor.  In 
a  few  hours  the  temperature  will  rise 
40  degrees  as  a  result  of  this  wind,  and 
zero  weather  will  change  to  a  thaw.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  very  little  snow  in 
Alberta.  The  climate  is  surprisingly  dry 
and  the  infrequent  snowfalls  are  soon  re- 
moved by  a  Chinook. 

In  going  north  from  Calgary  another 
surprise  is  in  store.  Instead  of  the  cli- 
mate getting  colder,  it  remains  about 
the  same.  The  altitude  is  less  and  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  is  narrower. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  cold  snaps  in  which 
the  temperature  drops  to  30  degrees  be- 
low zero,  but  these  never  last  long  and 
the  atmosphere  at  such  times  is  always 
so  still  and  dry  that  the  cold  is  not  so 


and  a  service  of  three  trains  a  week  is 
maintained.  On  account  of  the  frequent 
stops  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  road- 
bed the  journey  takes  nine  hours.  My 
fellow  passengers  were  a  varied  assort- 
ment, most  of  them  making  the  journey 
for  the  first  time.  A  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany trapper,  returning  to  a  northern 
post  after  a  visit  to  Edmonton,  was 
eagerly  consulted  about  local  conditions 
by  a  family  of  settlers  from  Montana.  A 
sergeant  of  the  Northwest  mounted  po- 
lice was  giving  advice  to  a  party  of 
prospectors  who  were  planning  to  go 
down  the  Athabaska  River  to  Fort 
McMurray.  On  the  train  were  families 
to  be  met  at  Athabaska  Landing  by 
wagons  and  conveyed  to  distant  home- 
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steads,  young  men  planning  to  start 
stores  in  any  place  where  trade  warrant- 
ed it,  and  two  enterprising  Englishmen 
with  a  moving  picture  outfit,  which  they 
later  installed  in  Athabaska  Landing 
with  great  success. 

Every  one  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  frontier  and  was  as  eager 
to  tell  his  own  plans  as  he  was  to  hear 
his  neighbor's.  With  such  good  company 
the  journey  seemed  short,  altho  we 
started  before  daybreak  and  arrived 
after  dark.  In  Athabaska  Landing  dur- 
ing December  the  sun  rises  after  9 
o'clock  and  sets  at  about  3,  so  that  the 
hours  of  daylight  are  short.  As  we 
stepped  from  the  train  into  the  chilly 
night  air  we  saw  the  lights  shining  from 
frost-encrusted  windows  and  realized 
that  we  had  reached  the  northern  out- 
post of  civilization.  The  hotel  at  Atha- 
baska Landing  is  a  very  good  one.  It 
was  built  before  the  railroad  arrived, 
and  all  the  building  materials  and  furni- 
ture had  to  be  brought  from  Edmonton 
by  wagon. 

And  the  following  morning  a  hundred 
interesting  sights  presented  themselves. 
In  the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel  a  dog 
sled  was  ready  to  start  for  the  north 
with  the  mail.  During  the  four  winter 


months,  one  mail  a  month  is  sent  down 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  Athabaska 
River  to  Fort  McMurray,  and  from 
there  via  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Simpson 
to  Herschell's  Island,  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  2000  miles  distant.  For  the  eight 
summer  months  this  northernmost  post 
of  all  is  without  communication  from 
the  outside  world. 

The  streets  were  full  of  trappers,  In- 
dians and  half-breeds.  More  people  wear 
mocassins  than  shoes  in  Athabaska 
Landing.  The  two  large  trading  stores 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
Revillion  Brothers  were  doing  a  lively 
business  with  homesteaders,  who  had 
come  into  town  to  make  their  winter 
purchases.  During  the  summer  the 
homesteaders  are  too  busy  and  the  roads 
are  in  too  poor  a  condition  to  allow  them 
to  make  the  journey  to  town,  so  the 
winter  season  is  the  time  for  their  an- 
nual purchasing  expeditions.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  ship  annually  over 
$2,000,000  worth  of  goods  out  of  Atha- 
baska 'Landing. 

This  growing  town  is  the  gateway  to 
a  great  country  lying  to  the  north.  For 
centuries  this  northern  region  has  been 
regarded  as  a  frozen  waste,  as  useless  to 
man   as   Greenland.    Now,   however,   the 


FREIGHTERS    LOADING    AT    ATHABASKA    LANDING 

This  booming  Alberta  town  ia  "farthest   north"  on   the   Canadian    Northern    Railroad,   and   is   the   distributing 
point  for  the  rapidly  developing  country  still  farther  north. 
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agricultural  possibilities  are  appreciated 
and  its  great  mineral  wealth  is  beginning 
to  be  realized.  In  1901  the  population  of 
Alberta  was  73,022,  and  in  1911  it  was 
374,663,  an  increase  of  413  per  cent.  The 
tide  of  immigration  grows  stronger 
every  year,  and  from  present  indications 
the  exodus  of  settlers  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  Alberta  in  1913 
will  break  all  previous  records. 

To  the  farmer  of  limited  capital  the 
taking  out  of  a  homestead  in  Alberta 
undoubtedly  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  be  found  anywhere  today.  Un- 
der the  Canadian  laws,  160  acres  may  be 
secured  by  living  on  the  land  three  years 
for  six  months  a  year.  Certain  improve- 
ments have  to  be  made  in  the  way  of 
breaking  ground  and  fencing  the  area, 
but  the  duties  are  not  arduous.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  family,  all  mem- 
bers over  twenty-one  are  also  entitled  to 
160  acres,  and  160  more  may  be  secured 
by  each  person  by  "pre-emption,"  which 
involves  certain  improvements  and  a 
small  cash  payment.  A  normal  family 
can  secure  640  acres,  or  a  full  section, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  sell  for 
$20  an  acre,  or  $12,800.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  land  can  be  sold  for  a  far 
greater  price. 

There  are  many  instances  of  large 
fortunes  made  by  homesteaders.  One 
man  acquired  title  some  ten  years  ago, 
to  160  acres  about  two  miles  from  Medi- 
cine Hat,  at  that  time  an  unimportant 
railroad  station.  Since  the  great  indus- 
trial development  there  the  town  in- 
creased rapidly  in  size,  until  his  original 
homestead  was  taken  into  the  city  limits. 
He  sold  for  $600  an  acre— $96,600. 

An  even  more  startling  instance  is  the 
famous  case  of  Father  Lacombe,  who 
came  to  the  vicinity  of  Calgary  before 
the  railroad  and  started  a  mission 
among  the  Indians.  When  the  railroad 
gangs  arrived  it  was  only  thru  his  good 
offices  that  the  Indians  were  induced  to 
allow  the  work  to  proceed  in  peace.  As 
soon  as  the  homestead  laws  were  passed 
Father  Lacombe  took  possession  of  160 
acres  immediately  adjoining  the  small 
town  of  Calgary,  and  gradually  the  town 
grew  up  around  his  reservation.  He 
turned  the  land  over  to  the  church, 
which  at  different  times  has  sold  por- 
tions at  a  considerable  profit.  There  still 


remains  a  park  of  80  acres,  and  this  fur- 
nishes the  only  available  area  for  the 
Canadian  Northern  to  build  a  terminal 
upon.  It  is  understood  that  $500,000  has 
been  offered  by  the  railroad  for  this 
property,  which  could  have  been  had 
thirty  years  ago  almost  for  the  asking. 

The  day  of  such  great  opportunities 
has  passed,  but  any  energetic  farmer  can 
make  $5,000  in  three  years  by  taking 
out  a  homestead,  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital  he  can  make  much 
more.  While  I  was  in  Athabaska  Land- 
ing I  met  two  young  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  who  had 
taken  out  homesteads  nearby.  Both  had 
trained  themselves  for  professions,  one 
for  law  and  the  other  for  architecture. 
They  found  their  progress  slow  and 
little  prospect  of  making  more  than  a 
living  at  home,  so  they  moved  to  Alberta 
and  under  homestead  rights  and  by  pur- 
chase have  acquired  control  to  1000 
acres  of  land.  They  are  confident  that  by 
giving  up  five  years  of  their  lives  to  liv- 
ing on  their  homesteads  they  can  return 
to  their  homes  and  work  thereafter  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  work  and  not  for 
the  remuneration. 

Another  young  lawyer  I  met  has 
opened  an  office  in  Athabaska  Landing 
and  also  has  a  homestead  some  six  miles 
away.  He  plans  to  live  on  his  homestead 
six  months  a  year  and  practise  law  in 
his  office  for  six  months.  He  as  well  is 
convinced  that  in  five  years,  or  at  the 
most  ten,  he  can  retire  with  a  modest 
competence. 

The  original  attractions  to  settlers  in 
Alberta  were  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties. The  long  hours  of  sunshine  in  the 
summer  and  the  remarkable  fertility  of 
the  soil  produced  crops  unusual  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Since  the  first  set- 
tling of  the  country  other  resources 
have  been  discovered  quite  as  important. 
Japan  today  faces  a  crisis  on  account  of 
its  lack  of  natural  resources  to  bring 
wealth  to  the  country.  In  Japan  there 
are  no  mines  and  no  great  stretches  of 
country  suitable  for  cattle  ranges.  In 
Canada  the  great  mining  wealth  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  The  value  of  min- 
eral production  has  increased  from 
$10,221,255  in  1886  to  $106,823,633  in 
1910.  Vast  deposits  of  coal  have  been 
discovered     in    British     Columbia     and 
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Alberta,  gold,  silver  and  copper  have  successfully  grown  at  Fort  Smith,  200 
been  found  thruout  the  Dominion,  and  miles  further  north,  in  latitude  60  de- 
one  of  the  largest  asbestos  deposits  in  grees,  and  that  the  temperature  in  sum- 
the  world  was  accidentally  struck  in  mer  often  exceeds  90  degrees, 
making  a  railroad  cutting.  From  Athabaska  Landing  the  Hud- 
The  progress  of  development  in  the  son's  Bay  Company  operates  a  fine  fleet 
United  States  was  westward,  but  in  of  steamers  that  ply  up  and  down  the 
Alberta  it  is  northward.  Calgary,  Ed-  river.  Some  of  these  boats  were  drawn 
monton  and  Athabaska  Landing  have  up  on  the  bank  when  I  was  there  in  De- 
been  the  successive  steps.  And  already  cember,  and  the  river  frozen  five  feet 
there  is  a  whisper  of  a  more  northern  thick  with  ice.  But  in  summer  the  river 
point  still,  called  Fort  McMurray,  that  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  valuable  trade 
offers  wealth  to  the  pioneer.  This  point  route,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  trip 
is  located  200  miles  north  of  Athabaska  down  the  river  claim  that  it  is  an  expe- 
Landing,  on  the  Athabaska  River.  There  rience  never  to  be  forgotten, 
is  little  more  there  now  than  a  Hudson's  We  occasionally  meet  persons  who  la- 
Bay  trading  store  and  a  Catholic  mis-  ment  that  the  days  of  opportunity  en- 
sion,  but  great  deposits  of  asphalt  and  joyed  by  our  grandfathers  have  gone  by, 
tar  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  but  it  took  far  more  courage  for  them 
the  spring  will  see  a  great  rush  of  new  to  go  to  California  in  1849  as  it  would 
settlers.  When  the  question  arises  as  to  for  us  to  go  to  Alberta  in  1913.  The  land 
this  being  too  far  north  for  habitation,  of  opportunity  always  lies  waiting  for 
it  is  pointed  out  that  wheat  has  been  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

New  York  City. 

Japan  and  America 

By  H.  T.  Sudduth 

O  Island  Empire,  fronting  Eastern  Seas, 

Where  Morning  opes  her  pearly  gates  sublime! 

Land   of  the   Rising   Sun   in   Orient  clime, 
And  people  cradled  in  dim  mysteries 
Of  ages  past,  who  never  bowed  their  knees 

To  tyrant  or  to  foe  in  early  prime 

And  in  our  later  and  historic   time 
Flung  back  a  mighty  foe  who   sought  to  seize 
Their    neighboring   shores!    To  thee,  O  brave  Japan, 

O  land  and  people  of  the  Morning  Sky, 

The  nations  of  the  world  pay  honor  high 
As  worthy  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man! 

Salute   thy   banner    and   thy  people  free 

And  Island  Empire  of  the  inviolate  sea. 

But  now,  O  sad  and  shameful  wrong  and  fate! 
In  Freedom's  own  fair  clime  and  chosen  land, 
Her  fairest,  sun-crowned  state   on  Western  strand 

Has  raised   'gainst  thee  a  barrier,  closed  her  gate, 

Obedient  to  the  demagogs  who   prate 

Of  Freedom,   while  with   selfish   iron   hand 

They  bar  out  those  who  learned  from  us  to  stand 

For  Freedom's  cause  and  build  their  modern  state 

Secure,  O  land  to  which  a  Perry  came 
To   open    thy   fair   realm   to   progress  new — 

That  fostering  land   that   sent   a    Burlingame 
To  guide  the  awakening  East   in  ways  that  grew 

To    greatness,    now,    along   the   Western  Sea, 

A   barrier  builds   that   shames   fair  Liberty! 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Teaching  the  Deaf  to  Speak 


By  Fred  L.  Holmes 


The  heroism  of  deaf  children  striving 
to  obtain  an  education  strikes  an  an- 
swering chord  in  the  human  heart. 

Blind  and  deaf  Helen  Keller  has  a 
sympathetic  world  reading  all  she  writes 
and  marveling  at  her  accomplishments. 
She  is  bereft  of  two  senses — sight  and 
hearing.  Thru  the  indomitable  will  of  her 
teachers  this  prodigy  has  attained  a  bet- 
ter university  education  than  is  achieved 
by  most  persons  with  all  their  faculties. 
She  has  strengthened  mankind  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  afflicted  can  be  made  happy 
and  be  productive  and  helpful  to  society 
if  proper  educational  methods  are  em- 
ployed. The  deaf  are  without  the  sense 
of  hearing,  by  which  the  normal  child  is 
taught  speech  thru  imitation.  Most  of 
the  deaf  have  perfect  organs  of  speech 
present,  only  awaiting  development.  No 
magic  is  necessary.  It  requires  only  a 
skilful  utilization  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch  to  remedy  the  defect. 

The  deaf  are  now  taught  to  speak, 
and  thru  this  accomplishment,  so  long 
thought  impossible,  they  are  able  to  hold 
places  in  vocational  life  hitherto  consid- 
ered beyond  their  attainment.  With  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  to  speak  has  come 
another  no  less  remarkable  development, 
that  of  lip  reading. 

A  half  century  ago  no  one  in  the 
United  States  conceived  that  by  reading 
lips  a  deaf  person  might  converse  with  a 
normal  one  on  topics  of  the  day.  Yet  to- 
day this  is  a  commonplace  reality.  So 
expert  do  some  become  that  they  are  able 
to  understand  to  some  extent  the  conver- 
sation carried  on  by  the  characters  in 
moving  pictures;  they  talk,  sing  songs, 
play  games,  dance,  and  rank  with  high 
averages  in  classes  where  hearing  pupils 
are  more  numerous.  A  century  from  to- 
day the  use  of  the  sign  language  to  teach 
the  deaf  will  be  as  obsolete  as  is  the 
hour  glass  now  for  reckoning  time. 

Phenomenal  has  been  the  development 
of  oral  schools  for  the  deaf.  In  nearly  all 
European  countries,  including  Germany, 
Holland,  Norway  and  France,  the  ges- 
tural signs  and  manual  alphabet  have 
long  been  discarded  for  the  oral  method. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  stronghold  of 
manualism,  22  per  cent  of  the  deaf  are 
now  orally  taught. 

In  1867,  just  fifty  years  after  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet  established  in  the  United 
States  the  first  sign  language  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  two  small 
oral  schools  were  started — one  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  the  other  in  New 
York.  New  educational  ideas  are  like  a 
contagion.  Once  a  germ  is  planted  it  in- 
fects broad  areas.  The  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, at  Philadelphia,  the  largest 
deaf  school  in  the  world,  has  gradually 
changed  from  a  manual  to  a  purely  oral 
school.  Of  145  deaf  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  1910,  82  use  the  oral  method. 
Yet,  in  an  attendance  of  12,332,  only 
2808  have  purely  oral  instruction,  de- 
spite the  success  of  the  newer  method. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  telephone  inventor,  ap- 
peared before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  oral  day 
school  system  of  educating  the  deaf.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  common  policy  of 
segregating  the  deaf  in  institutions  and 
teaching  them  a  language  different  from 
the  people.  He  wanted  the  deaf  educated 
in  local  schools  surrounded  by  home  en- 
vironment. No  broad  trial  had  been  giv- 
en the  idea.  But  Bell's  life  with  his  deaf 
wife  had  given  him  a  vision.  The  sign 
language  method  appeared  narrow  and 
unsatisfactory  to  him.  He  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  educating  the  deaf  orally  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  any  other  edu- 
cator of  the  time.  Miss  Daisy  M.  Way,  a 
deaf  girl  orally  educated,  now  in  the  em- 
ploy of  one  of  the  largest  banking  and 
trust  companies  in  the  Southwest,  also 
appeared  for  the  innovation  and  inter- 
viewed the  legislators.  Her  presence  was 
an  incontrovertible  argument  in  favor  of 
the  benefits  of  the  system.  Governor 
Rusk,  later  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
President  Harrison's  Cabinet,  became 
interested.  The  Legislature  hesitated, 
but  finally  risked  an  annual  aid  of  $100 
for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  a  local  oral 
school  for  a  year.  Since  then  the  State 
has    increased    the    subsidy    to    $150; 
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granted  an  additional  $100  to  sustain 
poor  non-resident  district  pupils  attend- 
ing these  schools ;  made  the  education  of 
the  deaf  compulsory,  and  added  a  deaf 
school  inspector  to  the  staff  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Compared  with  the  cost  of  institutional 
instruction  the  State  has  saved  money 
by  adopting  the  local  day  school  system. 
Because  Wisconsin  employs  the  purely 
oral  method  in  its  twenty-three  local 
deaf  schools  the  results  are  indicative. 

Says  A.  J.  Winnie,  inspector  for  the 
day  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Wisconsin : 

People  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the 
deaf  as  "deaf  and  dumb"  or  as  "deaf 
mutes,"  considering  those  people  as  being 
afflicted  with  a  double  infirmity.  The  deaf 
are  dumb  or  speechless  merely  because  of 
their  inability  to  hear  and  consequently  are 
unable  to  imitate  speech  until  taught  to  do 
so.  The  organs  of  speech  are  present  and 
in  most  instances  as  perfect  as  those  in  a 
hearing  person.  Even  those  who  are  con- 
genially deaf  are  now  taught  to  use  their 
organs  of  speech.  They  are  learning  to 
speak  intelligibly,  tho  perhaps  they  do  not 
use  as  agreeable  tones  and  inflections  as 
those  who  are  able  to  hear.  At  the  time  that 
the  child  is  taught  to  speak  a  word  he  is 
also  taught  to  read  it  from  the  lips  of  his 
teacher  and  to  write  it  upon  the  blackboard. 
Pupils  thus  taught  in  time  become  expert 
lip  readers. 

The  oral  deaf  schools  are  a  part  of  the 
Wisconsin  public  school  system.  The  deaf 
are  taught  by  special  teachers  in  the 
same  building  with  hearing  pupils.  They 
romp  and  play  with  the  hearing  children. 
They  grow  up  under  normal  conditions. 
There  is  no  gestural  language  to  drive 
them  into  isolation,  and  the  timidity  pe- 
culiar to  the  deaf  under  such  a  condition 
quickly  vanishes. 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Spencer,  a  veteran  Milwaukee  educator, 
he  says : 

The  Wisconsin  system  of  public  day 
schools  for  the  deaf  is  founded  upon  the 
broad  principle  and  policy  of  public  schools 
for  hearing  children.  They  conserve  family 
ties  and  home  life  and  utilize  the  invaluable 
advantages  and  influences  of  freer  associa- 
tion in  the  hearing  community  upon  which 
the  development  of  speech,  ability  and  char- 
acter depend. 

Work  in  the  upper  grades  is  almost 
identical  with  that  afforded  in  the  ordi- 
nary city  school,  except  for  a  special 
study  of  speech  and  speech  reading. 
Upon  reaching  the  high  school,  deaf 
pupils  are  generally  able  to  pursue  their 


studies  with  the  hearing  pupils  without 
the  aid  of  a  special  instructor. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  practical  side 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf — manual 
training  for  the  boys  and  domestic  sci- 
ence for  the  girls.  The  extent  of  this 
instruction  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
school  and  the  aims  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing. In  the  Milwaukee  day  school  a  man- 
ual training  teacher  has  charge  of  all 
construction  work  and  wood  work  with 
the  boys.  The  girls  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  attend  the  regular  classes 
in  domestic  science  with  hearing  girls 
and  boys;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
they  attend  the  classes  with  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  hearing  boys. 

In  a  number  of  the  schools  the  older 
pupils  are  partially  self  supporting. 
Some  of  the  girls  make  and  sell  baskets, 
fancy  work  and  other  hand  work,  while 
the  boys  sell  papers,  do  janitor  work  and 
other  odd  jobs. 

Few  men  possess  a  memory  as  reten- 
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tive  or  an  intuition  as  keen  as  that  of 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  blind  United  States 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Nature  seems 
to  compensate  the  afflicted  vrith  a  higher 
development  of  their  remaining  facul- 
ties. The  whispers  in  a  distant  part  of  a 
room,  which  we  cannot  hear,  are  intelli- 


Often  I  can  hear  better  than  the  "nor- 
mal" person.  I  can  understand  what  one 
says  or  even  whispers  at  another  end  of  a 
room;  can  pick  up  conversations,  tho  not 
perfectly,  in  any  part  of  a  street  car,  and 
can  often  see  people  swear  to  themselves  in 
public. 

Looking  ahead,  my  future  life  is  not  dis- 
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gible  conversations  to  the  orally  edu- 
cated deaf,  and  the  sense  of  touch  is 
more  impressionable  than  that  of  hear- 
ing people.  They  seem  to  read  one's  ideas 
by  a  glance.  Recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  Lester  Brophy,  of  Oregon,  Wis.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Madison  Oral  Deaf 
School,  a  boy  who  has  been  deaf  all  his 
life.  He  is  an  expert  lip  reader.  He  finds 
a  four  year  high  school  course  "not  so 
hard  as  I  expected.  I  have  twenty  peri- 
ods a  week.  I  understand  my  work." 

Writes  Emil  F.  Stern,  a  seventeen- 
year-old  deaf  boy  of  Milwaukee: 

By  means  of  my  eyes,  I  can  "hear"  so 
well  that  I  can  keep  many  people  ignorant 
of  my  deafness.  This  is  even  true  with  sev- 
eral of  my  teachers  at  the  South  Division 
High  School,  who  had  to  be  told  of  my 
handicap  before  they  found  it  out. 

I  am  able  to  do  this  by  very  carefully 
watching  every  movement  of  a  person's 
lips  and  forming  the  words  just  as  the 
reader  does  by  letters  and  syllables.  Thus 
my  eyes  make  up  to  a  great  extent  what  my 
ears  lack. 


mal  and  gloomy,  as  I  feel  I  am  well  fitted 
to  take  up  higher  education  or  to  go  out 
into  the  world.  I  wonder  if  I  could  do  this 
had  I  learned  the  sign  and  finger  language ! 
Would  I  be  able  to  cope  with  other  normal 
students  at  any  university?  With  the  expert 
lip  reading  that  the  school  for  the  deaf  has 
equipt  me  with,  I  have  completed  the  South 
Division  High  School  with  an  average  of 
89,  and  can  do  the  same  at  the  university. 

Here  is  a  record  of  educational 
achievement  in  one  school.  Of  thirty-one 
graduates  of  the  Milwaukee  oral  deaf 
school,  twenty-three  attended  higher 
schools  of  learning;  ten  went  to  high 
school,  five  graduating;  two  to  the  State 
University;  five  to  different  colleges; 
nine  to  business  and  trade  schools. 

Nor  are  data  lacking  as  to  vocations. 
The  report  of  the  La  Crosse  school  shows 
one  pupil  "after  finishing  his  course  at 
the  institution  for  the  deaf  went  to  Gal- 
laudet  College,  the  only  college  for  the 
deaf  in  the  world,  and  later  took  up  work 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is 
now  head  of  the  agricultural  department 
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of  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  the 
Deaf.  Two  of  the  girls  who  went  to 
Delavan  are  now  teaching  there.  A 
brother  of  one  of  these  girls  is  a  cabinet 
maker  in  Milwaukee.  Another  pupil  is  a 
successful  carpenter  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  and  another  drives  a  United 
States  mail  wagon  in  La  Crosse.  Another 
is  a  prosperous  farmer  near  Westby, 
while  another  works  in  the  La  Crosse 
laundry.  Two  of  the  former  pupils  have 
died.  Several  have  married  and  others 
are  assisting  with  the  housework  in 
their  own  homes.  They  do  beautiful 
needlework  and  china  painting."  This 
school  is  typical. 

From  these  Wisconsin  schools  have 
come  boys  who  have  become  mechanics, 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  draftsmen, 
pattern  makers,  jewelers,  upholsterers, 
designers,  printers,  farmers,  teachers, 
tailors,  cigarmakers— all  honorable  voca- 


tions in  which  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The 
girls  have  become  accomplished  dress- 
makers, milliners  and  good  housekeepers. 
Are  these  not  practical  results? 

Stript  of  all  sentimentality,  there  is 
still  a  practical  side  to  this  problem.  The 
most  ignorant  of  mankind  living  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa  communicates  with  his 
fellow  being,  not  by  signs,  but  by  speech. 
The  vocations  of  human  existence  are 
common  to  all.  Together  must  the  deaf 
and  the  hearing  spend  their  lives.  Oral 
deaf  schools  have  made  both  the  for- 
tunate and  the  afflicted  akin.  The  pall  of 
loneliness  and  isolation,  incident  in  the 
past  to  the  loss  of  hearing,  vanishes  with 
social  contact.  Thinking,  acting,  talking 
and  doing  as  a  hearing  person,  the  deaf 
become  a  part  of  the  social  fabric. 

Even  Dr.  Bell  has  lived  to  see  his  early 
prophecy  vindicated. 

Madison,   Wis. 


Attracting  Intelligent  Farmers 


By  G.  F.  Nourse 


One  time  I  went  about  among  New 
England  farms  with  a  soil-expert  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — a  very 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  knows  all 
about  the  composition  of  all  kinds  of 
soil,  and  how  they  happen  to  be  what 
they  are.  He  did  not  know  as  much 
about  men  as  soils,  and  therefore  he 
bumped  against  absurd  experiences.  We 
were  looking  over  a  big,  successful  farm, 
with  the  big  and  successful  farmer.  But 
the  farmer  was  a  bit  reticent  with  the 
expert,  while  the  expert  literally  poured 
his  erudition  and  advice  into  the  passive 
farmer's  ears.  We  traveled  some  four 
miles  to  a  sheep  pasture,  never,  it  may 
be  remarked,  leaving  the  land  belonging 
to  the  farmer;  passing  thru  fields,  pas- 
tures and  much  woodland.  The  expert 
began  to  talk  about  the  value  of  lime  on 
such  land.  He  talked  lime  all  the  way  to 
the  sheep,  and  finally  burst  forth : 

"Now,  Jones,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  I  have  told  you  all  about  what  lime 
will  do  for  this  land.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  use 
lime,  or  not?  I  sometimes  think  it  does 
no  good  to  tell  farmers  how  to  improve 


their  land.  They  are  so  skeptical  or  so 
indifferent.  You  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity here.  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

Jones  was  smoking  a  stogie.  He  re- 
moved it  from  his  mouth,  looked  quizzi- 
cally at  the  expert,  and  calmly  re- 
marked: "I've  got  ten  carloads  on  the 
way !" 

Afterward  Jones  confided  to  me  that 
"them  experts  knew  a  lot,  but  they  think 
we  farmers  don't  know  anything."  He 
made  no  other  comment,  but  later  he 
said  that  the  men  who  wished  to  help 
the  farmers  did  not  know  how  to  get  at 
them.  "That  expert,  now,"  said  Jones, 
"will  never  in  the  world  get  farmers  to 
consider  what  he  says,  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  get  at  them." 

I  believe  it  is  somewhat  so  with  the 
authors  who  are  writing  books  about 
rural  and  farmer  life.  They  simply  do 
not  know  the  farmers.  The  average 
farmer  is  a  very  good  judge  of  other 
men.  He  deals  with  primary  relations  of 
life.  He  gets  his  impressions  from  Na- 
ture and  is  suspicious  of  men  who  as- 
sume to  know  too  much. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  while   Prof. 
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John  M.  Gillette  declares  in  the  preface 
to  his  book  on  Constructive  Rural  Soci- 
ology (Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New 
York,  $1.60)  that  it  was  written  "with 
the  desire  to  reach  the  intelligent  farm- 
er as  well  as  the  teacher  and  student," 
he  has  missed  all  chance  to  reach  the 
farmer  because  he  does  not  manifest 
that  interest  in  the  farmer  that  comes 
of  knowledge.  There  have  been  many 
similar  books  issued  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  and  I  do  not  recall  one 
that  would  appeal  to  Jones. 

One  of  the  professors  in  an  agricul- 
tural college  went  out  to  a  farm  that 
was  proving  a  failure,  took  a  handful  of 
the  earth  in  his  hand,  let  it  run  slowly 
thru  his  fingers,  looked  about  to  note  the 
formation  of  the  land,  and  told  the 
farmer  to  pull  up  his  peach  trees  and 
plant  onions.  The  peach  trees  had  cost 
quite  a  lot  of  money,  and  had  got  just  to 
the  age  when  they  should  bear  profitable 
crops,  but  did  not.  It  took  courage  to 
pull  them  up,  but  the  professor  ex- 
plained, and  up  they  came.  The  next 
year  the  farmer  sold  to  one  commission 
man  $1600  worth  of  onions,  and  he  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  plant  more  than 
a  quarter  of  his  peach  orchard  to  the 
pungent  bulbs. 

Farmers  have  got  to  be  shown,  and 
shown  in  a  sympathetic  and  brotherly 
spirit. 

Professor  Gillette  labors  in  his  thick 
book  to  specify  everything  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  model  com- 
munity, even  to  its  socialization,  but 
omits  the  essential  thing — brotherhood, 
the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  He  says 
that  his  "interest  in  rural  matters  was 
first  aroused  by"  a  course  in  "rural  com- 
munities" at  Chicago  University.  The 
average  intelligent  farmer  will  not  be 
likely  to  get  beyond  that  declaration. 

The  farmer  is  really  a  social  being. 
He  is  primal,  and  does  not  like  or  under- 
stand the  conventional  attitude  toward 
him  assumed  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
show  that  they  know  what  he  should  do 
and  how  he  should  act.  The  experts  of 
the  Government  are  beginning  to  see 
this — some  of  them.  Their  methods  are 
being  modified  from  year  to  year.  They 
are  getting  close  to  the  problem  of  the 
farmer,  and  begin  to  see  that  the  land 


problem,  and  the  rural  problem,  is  the 
problem  of  the  men  on  the  land. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  little  experience 
with  a  typical  Vermont  farmer,  who  was 
also  "road  surveyor"  for  his  town.  I 
came  across  him  while  he  and  his  horses 
and  men  were  eating  their  noonday 
lunch,  'way  up  among  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. The  whole  outfit  looked  upon  me 
and  my  companion  with  distrust,  and 
were  not  inclined  to  converse.  A  few 
words  about  their  team,  the  road  ma- 
chine, and  their  good  work  down  the 
road,  opened  the  tobacco-stained  mouth 
of  the  grizzled  old  giant,  and  he  filled 
our  ears  with  a  constant  flow  of  talk.  He 
was  a  truly  sociable  being.  He  said  so 
himself. 

"Once  I  had  a  feller  on  the  machine, 
handling  the  for'ard  lever,  who  wouldn't 
talk.  'Darn  ye,'  thought  I,  Til  make  ye 
open  your  mouth!'  We  were  coming  to  a 
big  stun  in  the  road,  that  none  on  us 
had  been  able  to  git  out.  I  touched  up 
the  leaders,  and  the  team  jumped  into  a 
smart  trot.  I  hollered  to  the  dumb-head 
to  b'ar  down  on  his  lever.  He  couldn't 
see  the  rock.  Wall,  sir!  we  struck  that 
stun,  the  scraper  flew  up  in  the  air,  the 
lever  rose  too,  and  that  dumbed  feller 
landed  about  ten  foot  ahead  o'  the  lead- 
ers! Wall,  perhaps  he  didn't  swear  at 
me!  'Durn  ye,'  says  I,  'open  yer  mouth 
once  in  a  while.  Ye  can,  I  see.  Now  talk 
some,  as  we  all  do,  or,  by  hookey,  the 
next  time  I'll  land  ye  clean  over  into 
Birch  Holler!'" 

The  old  man  pointed  Birch  Holler  out 
to  us,  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  all  the 
men  in  the  gang  laughed,  at  the  memory 
or  the  yarn.  Then  we  talked  a  little 
about  the  crops,  the  old  man's  farm,  his 
children,  and  so  forth,  and  he  seemed 
interested  in  what  we  told  him  of  new 
ideas  about  land.  What  would  he  think 
of  the  extremely  sophisticated  textbook 
Professor  Gillette  hopes  may  interest 
intelligent  farmers?  The  problem  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  farmers,  if  there  is  one, 
is  a  human  problem,  and  not  a  classroom 
problem.  Men  like  Professor  Gillette, 
who  are  obsessed  with  an  idea  that  they 
should  undertake  the  regulation  of  rural 
life,  after  having  heard  a  series  of  uni- 
versity lectures,  should  spend  some  time 
studying  the  problem  as  it  is. 
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Drawn   by   C.    R.   Weed 


—AND  THE  YOUNG  GROW  OLD 


Three  Books  on  Browning* 

The  centenary  year  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing was  marked  by  an  enormous  flood  of 
literature  about  the  poet's  life  and  work. 
New  editions  of  his  poetry  appeared,  the 
magazines  were  choked  with  essays 
(peccavi)  and  well-bound  books  of  ap- 
preciation and  of  criticism  adorned  the 
windows  of  the  middlemen.  Miss  Helen 
Clarke,  of  Boston,  who  has  written  much 
on  her  favorite  poet  and  prophet,  and 
who,  with  Miss  Charlotte  Porter,  has 
produced  the  only  annotated  edition  of 
the  complete  poems,  appears  once  more 
in  the  role  of  interpreter  in  the  large 
volume  before  us,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
show  that  Browning  was  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  not  as  a  fol- 
lower, but  as  a  leader.  She  makes  out  a 
good  case,  especially  in  the  chapters, 
"The  Battle  of  Mind  and  Spirit"  and 
"Social  Ideals."  She  shows  that  Brown- 
ing, the  most  spiritual  poet  of  the  cen- 
tury, was  never  antagonistic  to  the  ad- 
vance of  scientific  thought,  but  eagerly 
welcomed  every  new  discovery  and  the 
taking  of  every  fresh  outpost.  Her  book 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  hard  study 
and  original  thinking,  but  will  be  inter- 
esting reading  only  for  those  who  are 
already  firm  in  the  faith,  already  famil- 
iar with  the  work  of  the  great  poet,  and 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  aims  and 
ideals.  It  would  never  do  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Browning,  nor  will 
it  convert  the  Philistines;  partly  be- 
cause it  protests  too  much,  but  mainly 
because  it  suffers  from  heaviness  of 
style.  We  do  not  ask  for  flippancy  or 
Chestertonian  paradox;  all  we  desire  is 
a  little  salt.  I  think  that  Miss  Clarke  is 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  Browning 
did  not  accept  for  himself  the  Christian 

*Browning  and  His  Century.  By  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
Garden   City,   N.  Y. :   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.   $1.50. 

Two  Masters — Browning  and  Turgenief.  By  Philip 
S.  Moxom.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  &  Co.  $1. 

The  Message  of  Robert  Browning.  By  A.  Austin 
Foster.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  $1.25. 
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religion;  if  one  reads  the  poem  "Christ- 
mas Eve,"  and  then  reads  the  letters 
that  passed  between  Miss  Barrett  and 
her  lover  in  1846,  one  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  this  particular  work  was 
not  "dramatic,"  but  was  the  expression 
of  personal  conviction.  The  present  re- 
viewer was  the  first  to  point  this  out  in 
The  Independent  some  years  ago.  Miss 
Clarke's  book  will  be  welcomed  by  seri- 
ous students,  and  the  numerous  por- 
traits add  both  to  the  beauty  and  the 
value  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Moxom  has  for  many  years  been 
a  devoted  admirer  of  Browning,  has 
taught  his  poetry  to  many  classes  in 
Springfield  for  a  long  time,  and  has  giv- 
en inspiring  lectures  in  public  on  this 
theme.  Every  page  of  his  little  book, 
dealing  with  the  great  prophet  of  opti- 
mism and  the  great  pessimistic  novelist, 
has  its  charm,  and  is  written  with  a 
simplicity  and  lucidity  that  are  sure  to 
please.  In  fact,  this  modest  and  unpre- 
tentious volume  in  blue  is  just  the  thing 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  wish 
to  begin  the  study  of  Browning  and  to 
discover  the  chief  elements  in  his  poetry 
and  in  his  view  of  the  world.  The  essay 
reads  like  a  personal  talk,  and  its  value 
lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  inti- 
mate and  confessional.  We  see  just  why 
the  poet  appeals  to  a  man  of  Dr.  Mox- 
om's  range  of  experience,  solid  culture 
and  good  sense. 

Mr.  Foster's  book  is  damned  by  its 
title.  It  is  time  that  the  hackneyed,  cant- 
ing word  "message"  should  be  tabooed. 
People  do  not  always  need  what  they 
want;  and  those  who  want  a  "message" 
really  need  not  a  message,  but  a  stiff 
mental  massage;  they  will  not  find  it  in 
this  rhapsodical,  slushy  work.  The  wise 
will,  of  course,  avoid  the  book  as  soon  as 
they  see  the  title  thereof ;  and  those,  like 
the  present  reviewer,  who  are  compelled 
by  duty  to  read  every  word  of  it,  will 
lose  all  patience.  It  is  a  pity  to  condemn 
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so  uncompromisingly  a  beautifully  print- 
ed volume  that  doubtless  gave  its  author 
much  pleasure  and  that  is  marked  thru- 
out  by  so  much  reverence  for  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal;  but  it  is 
just  such  books  that  make  the  skilful 
laugh  and  the  judicious  grieve  or  swear, 
according  to  their  temperament.  It  has 
plenty  of  gush,  but  no  cerebration. 
William  Lyon  Phelps. 

Palmerston  and  Democracy 

In  following  up  his  work  on  the  Bourbon 
Restoration    by    the    history    of    European 
complications    during    the    Orleanist    mon- 
archy, Major  John   Hall  has  performed  a 
task  which  few  men  were  better  able  to  ful- 
fil   (England   and    the   Orleans   Monarchy. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $4.)    His 
long  residence  in  France,  while  attached  to 
the   British    Embassy,   has   given   him   the 
Continental  point  of  view,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  stands  detached  from  partisanship 
or  national  prepossession.   His   sympathies 
are  more  with   Palmerston  than  with  any 
other  of  the  many  actors  on  the  stage  of 
European  politics,  but  even  as  regards 
part  played  by  the  English  in  all  the  in- 
tricate diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  years 
from  1830  to  1848,  his  long  absence  from 
his  native  country  has  given  him  an  out- 
look much  less  insular  than  that,  for  ex- 
ample,   of    Mr.     Spencer    Walpole.    Major 
Hall's  work  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
fitting  together  of  an   intricate  puzzle,   of 
which  the  parts  are  found  in  state  papers, 
diplomatic    correspondence,    political    mem- 
oirs,   dispatches   and   letters.    Only   by   col- 
lating all  these  materials  and  making  the 
one  part  fit  in   with   others   derived   from 
quite  different  sources,  can  a  true  estimate 
be  arrived   at  of   the  causes   and   motives 
lying    behind    the    bare    facts    of    history. 
Major    Hall's    clear,    incisive    intellect    has 
been  able  to  combine  all  these  fragmentary 
and    frequently    prejudiced    and    one-sided 
bits  of  information  into  a  complete  whole. 
His   style  is   simple   and   direct,   almost  to 
baldness. 

The  importance  that  Major  Hall  attached 
to  Palmerston's  part  in  the  game  of  Euro- 
pean politics  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
tries under  Palmerston's  name  in  the  index. 
In  other  words,  Palmerston's  name  appears 
on  considerably  more  than  half  the  pages 
in  the  volume.  Louis  Philippe  has  to  be 
content  with  much  less  attention;  there  are 
long  sections  where  the  Orleanist  monarchy 
seems  quite  in  the  background.  Still  Major 


Hall  is  right  in  giving  France  its  place  on 
his  title  page.  The  whole  history- of  Europe 
would  have  been  changed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lucky  combination  of  a  Liberal 
Foreign  Secretary  in  England  and  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  France.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  French  monarchy  to  side 
with  the  absolutist  powers  of  Europe  while 
it  depended  upon  the  popular  vote,  and  the 
foiling  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the 
schemes  of  Austria  and  Russia  for  making 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  practically  a  gov- 
ernment trust,  united  in  an  alliance  against 
the  liberties  of  the  peoples  which  they  gov- 
erned, was  due  to  the  combined  influence  of 
England  and  France  from  1830  to  1858. 

Another  fact  of  value  brought  out  In- 
cidentally by  Major  Hall  is  that,  in  foreign 
politics  as  in  home  politics,  democracy  is 
the  only  safe  course.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
keen-sighted  enough  to  see  that  as  soon  as 
a  nation  attained  to  any  degree  of  real  self- 
government,  foreign  politics  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on  purely  according  to  the  will 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  "Foreign  in- 
fluence," he  wrote,  "can  best  be  exerted 
over  the  court  of  a  despotic  monarch,  and 
becomes  much  weaker  if  not  entirely  par- 
alyzed, when  it  has  to  act  upon  the  consti- 
tutional representatives  of  a  free  people." 

Careless  Chesterton 

The  dangers  of  hasty  generalization  and 
of  an  excessive  fondness  for  antithesis  are 
well  illustrated  by  a  remark  which  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton  makes  in  his  introduction  to 
a  new  edition  of  M 'sop's  Fables  (Double- 
day,  $1.50).  "But  the  fable  and  the  fairy 
tale  are  things  utterly  distinct,"  he  says. 
"There  are  many  elements  of  difference; 
but  the  plainest  is  plain  enough.  There  can 
be  no  good  fable  with  human  beings  in  it. 
There  can  be  no  good  fairy  tale  without 
them." 

Alas,  careless  and  forgetful  Mr.  Chester- 
ton !  You  had  only  to  turn  the  leaves  of  the 
book  you  were  to  preface  with  the  pro- 
fundity of  your  wisdom,  in  order  to  save 
yourself  from  this  egregious  blunder  in 
which  any  child  could  have  set  you  right! 
And  is  it  possible  you  have  forgotten  from 
your  own  childhood  the  fable  of  The  Man 
and  the  Satyr,  that  of  The  Viper  and  the 
File,  and  so  many  others  which  prove  con- 
clusively that  your  plainest  of  plain  criteria 
for  distinguishing  fables  from  fairy  tales 
is  really  no  touchstone  at  all?  As  for  the 
second  part  of  your  statement,  perhaps  you 
did  not  know  that  our  American  poet, 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  once  wrote  a  poem 
on  a  wager  to  show  that  there  could  be  a 
fairy  tale  without  a  human  being  in  it — 
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for  your  error  is  an  old  one,  a  veritable 
Baconian  "idol  of  the  marketplace,"  and 
can,  no  doubt,  be  traced  back  at  least  to 
that  other  ready  generalizes  Coleridge,  who 
was  capable  of  coming  to  such  a  conclusion 
on  the  sole  evidence  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  And  even  if  you  are  not 
familiar  with  The  Culprit  Fay  you  must 
know  the  lovely  fairy  poem  by  Shake- 
speare's own  contemporary,  Michael  Dray- 
ton— the  Nymphidia,  which  is  equally  inno- 
cent of  human  intrusion  upon  its  diminu- 
tive world.  Either  your  education  has  been 
seriously  neglected,  Mr.  Chesterton,  or  you 
have  grown  strangely  forgetful  in  these 
elder  years! 

The  South  Americans 

Mr.  C.  E.  Akers'  History  of  South  Amer- 
ica, 1854-1904  is  the  best  general  history  of 
the  continent  (Dutton,  $6).  The  volume 
is  a  careful  and  fair-minded  effort  to  set 
forth  past  history  and  present  conditions. 
The  author's  task  was  one  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty. He  had  to  deal  with  ten  different  na- 
tions, to  sift  out  and  consider  an  immense 
amount  of  material,  to  weigh  the  signifi- 
cance of  numerous  political  and  personal 
movements,  of  religious  and  racial  forces, 
and  to  view  justly  the  national  characteris- 
tics of  the  various  peoples.  And  he  has  ac- 
complished his  task  with  surprising  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Akers'  judgments  are  free  from 
prejudice,  and  his  analyses  of  the  very  di- 
verse temperaments  and  individualities  of 
the  South  American  states  are  careful  and 
discriminating,  and  have  their  sound  basis 
in  his  trustworthy  story  of  South  American 
history.  Here  is  a  typical  estimate:  "Ar- 
gentine national  character  bears  the  im- 
press of  Spanish  traditions,  and  the  con- 
servative tendency  apparent  in  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula  still  militates  against  the 
rapid  evolution  of  civilization  in  these 
newer  countries.  The  provincial  inhabitants 
cling  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers 
with  persistent  disregard  of  the  benefits  of 
more  advanced  ideas.  In  the  Argentine,  as 
in  the  Spaniard,  there  is  a  dislike  of  close 
attention  to  detail  in  public  and  private 
life.  Hospitality  is  a  characteristic  trait  in 
all  classes  of  Argentine  society,  alike  in 
city  and  country,  and  rich  and  poor  never 
fail  to  offer  to  the  chance  guest  the  best 
that  their  home  contains.  In  the  more  iso- 
lated districts  the  people  are  simple  and 
superstitious  to  an  unusual  degree.  Quick 
to  resent  real  or  fancied  injury,  the  Argen- 
tine is  prone  to  be  equally  impulsive  in 
forgetting  any  cause  of  dispute.  No  better 
example  of  these  characteristics  could  be 
found  than  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
many  outbreaks  of  civil   war  and   revolu- 


tionary disturbances,  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  bad  blood  these  conflicts 
have  left  behind." 

And  here  is  a  just  estimate  of  the  re- 
ligious influence  of  the  church  in  Colombia: 
"The  opportunity  offered  to  the  priesthood 
to  educate  and  civilize  is  of  a  most  wide 
description,  but  little  taken  advantage  of; 
for,  as  in  many  other  South  American 
countries,  the  priesthood  is  often  recruited 
from  the  lower  strata  of  the  community, 
and  the  men  have  neither  tradition  nor  am- 
bitious desire  to  spur  them  on  to  the  work 
of  regeneration  so  urgently  required.  For- 
eign priests  from  Spain  and  Italy,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  Colombia,  make  no  de- 
termined effort  either  to  bring  about  any 
strong  reaction  against  the  low  moral 
standard  everywhere  apparent." 

Mr.  Akers'  book  is  a  history,  and  not  like 
Mr.  Bryce's  South  America:  Observations 
and  Impressions,  a  book  of  philosophic 
travel  and  political  discussions;  and  it  may 
well  be  read  in  preparation  for  Mr.  Bryce's 
volume  as  well  as  in  succession  to  it.  Where 
so  vast  a  field  has  had  to  be  covered  opin- 
ions must  needs  be  exprest  with  which  oth- 
ers will  take  issue.  The  future  of  tropical 
South  America  may  not  be  so  readily  con- 
ceded to  the  Chinese  and  the  sensitive  Latin 
peoples  will  shrink  from  some  of  the  plain 
spoken  historical  judgments  of  their  his- 
tory. But  it  can  be  heartily  commended  as 
such  a  thoro  and  yet  succinct  historical 
summary  as  Americans  should  read  for  a 
background  for  their  present-day  interest 
in  our  neighboring  continent. 

Sir  Clements  Markham  writes  in  his 
smaller  volume  of  The  Conquest  of  New 
Grenada  and  of  the  consequent  destruction 
of  the  ancient  Chibcha  civilization  which 
occupied  in  the  present  republic  of  Co- 
lombia the  place  filled  in  Peru  and  Bolivia 
by  the  civilization  of  the  Incas.  The  field  of 
research  touched  in  Sir  Clements'  book  has 
been  but  inadequately  explored  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  we  shall  ever  attain  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  regarding  either  the 
Incas  or  the  Chibchas,  much  less  the  Mayas. 
(Dutton,  $2.) 

The  Olympian 

The  Olympian,  by  James  Oppenheim 
(Harper,  $1.35)  is  the  most  recent  variation 
on  what  is  probably  the  oldest  theme  since 
Joseph  rose  from  his  obscurity  to  be 
chief  financier  of  Europe.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  boy  from  the  country  who  comes  to 
the  city  to  try  his  fortune.  Modern  litera- 
ture gives  the  reader  a  choice  of  two  end- 
ings: the  young  man  becomes  horrified  at 
the  evil,  the  callousness,  the  money-wor- 
ship of  the  city,  and  saves  his  soul  by  going 
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back  to  "the  old  farm,"  or  "the  small  town" 
— or  (and  this  is  the  more  recent  and  popu- 
lar theme)  he  takes  the  city  by  the  throat, 
defies  it  to  do  its  utmost,  forces  from  it  its 
secret,  and  becomes  suddenly  or  gradually 
(depending  upon  whether  the  author  is 
Robert  W.  Chambers  or  Theodore  Dreiser) 
a  "force,"  a  "person"  and  a  "power." 

Mr.  Oppenheim  has  taken  the  second 
variation  for  the  story  of  his  book,  but,  by 
the  time  he  is  thru  telling  it,  he  has  deliv- 
ered not  so  much  a  piece  of  colorful  fiction 
as  a  sharp  and  impressive  criticism.  Kirby 
Trask,  of  Trent,  la.,  is  the  Olympian  who 
storms  and  conquers  the  city  after  a  series 
of  setbacks  and  defeats — and  it  is  these 
very  defeats  that  reveal  Mr.  Oppenheim  at 
his  best.  He  shows,  at  his  keenest,  the  same 
warmth  and  sympathy  that  distinguished 
such  earlier  works  as  Dr.  Rast  and  Wild 
Oats,  and  his  style  has  improved  immeas- 
urably. He  still  seems  to  find  it  difficult  to 
check  his  rhapsodic  tendencies,  but  his 
rhapsodies  are  always  those  of  a  poet.  His 
descriptions  of  a  boy's  first  night  in  the 
"sleeper,"  the  brilliant  illumination  of 
Broadway,  the  motor  ride  in  early  spring 
are  memorable.  As  a  novelist  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim still  lacks  (and  quite  intentionally) 
calm  reserve,  aloofness,  the  impersonal  tone 
— but  his  novels  can  never  fail  to  stir  the 
reader  so  long  as  he  brings  to  them  the  gay 
and  confident  philosophy,  the  fierce  faith 
and  the  keen  poetry  of  every  day. 

The  Negro  and  Others 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  having  made 
a  seven  weeks'  journey  over  unbeaten  paths 
in  Europe,  studies  "the  new,  the  unfinished, 
the  problematical"  types  of  an  older  civili- 
zation. He  names  his  volume  The  Man 
Farthest  Down,  and  his  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  ($1.50).  The 
book  is  a  timely  warning  to  those  negroes 
who  are  tempted  to  despair  of  their  lot  in 
this  country  and  to  dream  of  relief  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Edward  Eggleston  is  a  Virginian 
who  in  The  Ultimate  Solution  of  the  Negro 
Problem  (Boston:  Badger,  $1.50)  begins 
with  the  introduction  of  life  on  the  earth 
and  attempts  to  prove  scientifically  the  in- 
herent inferiority  of  the  negro,  and  to  show 
that  the  true  solution  is  the  crowding  out 
of  the  negro  from  productive  industry  and 
his  elimination  by  disease.  The  ignorance  of 
the  author  appears  in  the  fact  that  he  con- 
stantly calls  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston  by  the 
name  of  "Johnson,"  and  that  he  tells  us 
that  the  cephalic  index  means  the  "cranial 
cubic  capacity." 

Benjamin    G.    Brawley    is    professor    of 


English  in  Atlanta  Baptist  College  for 
Negroes.  He  writes  A  Short  History  of  the 
American  Negro  (Macmillan,  $1.25).  The 
facts  given  are  carefully  collected  and  may 
be  accepted.  One  will  notice,  as  usual  in 
such  histories,  that  too  much  is  made  of  the 
influence  of  Garrison  and  his  associates  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberty  and  Free  Soil  parties.  Yet  an  im- 
mense number  of  facts  have  been  registered 
in  most  compact  form,  making  the  volume 
valuable  for  reference. 

The  Seamy  Side 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  seems  deliberately 
to  have  dispensed  with  much  of  her  art  in 
order  to  make  her  novel,  My  Little  Sister, 
strong  and  gripping  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
$1.25).  Her  sacrifice  has  been  partly  in 
vain,  for  what  the  book  loses  in  art  is  not 
altogether  made  up  in  force.  The  early  part 
of  the  book  in  which  two  sisters  dwell  in 
cloistered  seclusion  with  a  nervous  mother 
is  delightful  and  delicate,  tho  incidents, 
some  of  them  disconnected,  unexplained  and 
illogical,  are  forcibly  introduced  as  a  pre- 
lude to  what  is  to  follow.  That  much  we 
must  complain  of  with  regret;  there  are  too 
many  loose  ends  which  the  ending  does  not 
knit  together.  When  the  girls  leave  for 
London,  we  touch  melodrama  lacking  in 
those  touches  of  conviction  which  might 
have  made  this  novel  greater  than  it  is.  It 
is  not  that  the  happenings  in  the  house  of 
ill-fame — the  worst  in  Europe — are  im- 
probable. They  are  not — they  happen  every 
day  in  the  week,  but  to  us  Miss  Robins 
does  not  make  them  wholly  convincing.  It 
is  a  question  whether  this  indictment  of  the 
white  slave  traffic  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  girls  or  in  those  of  their 
mothers,  but  we  are  sure  that  its  reading 
will  go  far  to  pointing  out  the  lurking  dan- 
gers of  life  which  are  prevalent  in  villages 
as  well  as  in  great  cities. 

Protestant  Episcopal  or  Catholic  ? 

The  impending  discussion  in  the  coming 
Episcopal  General  Convention  has  for 
weeks  been  filling  the  Church  papers,  and 
now  it  overflows  in  a  full  volume,  The  Pro- 
posal to  Change  the  Name  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  by  Dr.  Randolph  H. 
McKim,  of  Washington.  It  is  a  series  of 
chapters  which  state  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  argument  against  the  change  from 
"Protestant"  to  "Catholic,"  proving  conclu- 
sively that  Protestantism  has  been  for  cen- 
turies the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  that  the  Ritualists  who  demand 
the  change  are  neo-Catholics  who  wish  to 
change  also  the  teachings  of  the  Episcopal 
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Church,  as  given  in  the  Prayer  Book,  so  as 
to  ally  it  to  the  Roman  Church  and  separ- 
ate it  from  the  other  Protestant  bodies.  Dr. 
McKim  shows  that  their  purpose  is  divisive 
and  that  it  threatens  schism. 

Concerning  China 

We  are  glad  that  the  success  of  the  first 
issue  last  year  of  The  China  Year  Book 
warants  the  appearance  of  a  second  vol- 
ume for  1913,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  ap- 
pear annually  hereafter.  It  is  a  thick  duo- 
decimo of  703  pages  (almost  twice  as  many 
as  the  1912  volume)  besides  a  map  in  two 
colors  and  tables  of  statistics.  The  editors, 
H.  T.  Bell  and  H.  G.  Woodhead,  have  had 
long  editorial  experience  in  China  and  have 
given  very  full  and  accurate  information 
under  all  needed  heads  pertaining  to  pres- 
ent China.  It  will  be  indispensable  not 
only  to  bankers,  shippers  and  merchants, 
but  to  others  interested  in  current  history 
of  the  mightiest  and  youngest  of  republics. 
As  an  illustration  we  turn  to  the  tables  on 
mission  work  in  China.  The  statistics,  so 
far  as  given,  show  324,890  Protestant  com- 
municants, and  1,363,697  baptized  Catholic 
converts.  There  are  548  Protestant  native 
pastors,  and  701  native  Catholic  priests. 
We  learn  that  our  Government  keeps  1590 
officers  and  soldiers  in  China  as  guards  to 
our  legation  and  consulates.  Of  course  the 
Government  of  China  is  much  disorganized 
and  awaits  the  action  of  the  National  As- 
sembly this  month  to  create  a  permanent 
constitution.    (Dutton,  $3.50.) 

Literary  Notes 

M.  Maurice  Bourgeois,  a  former  student 
of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  has  written  a 
book  on  John  Milling  ton  Synge  and  the 
Irish  Theater,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  fall  by  the  Messrs.  Constable  of  London. 

May  Sinclair's  latest  novel,  The  Com- 
bined Maze  (Harper,  $1.25),  is  a  tale  of 
marriage  and  divorce:  a  story  which  will 
seem  to  some  readers  spoiled  by  anti-climax, 
yet  all  the  same  as  cleverly  intuitive  as  this 
novelist's  earlier  work. 

The  traveler  not  averse  to  leaving  the 
beaten  track  will  find  attractive  suggestions 
in  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs's  Vistas  in  Sicily, 
a  generously  illustrated  and  appreciative 
account  of  an  Englishman's  ramblings. 
(New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  $1.10.) 

The  Harvard  University  Press  announces 
as  among  its  books  in  preparation  Essays 
on  Chaucer  by  Prof.  George  Lyman  Kit- 
tredge,  The  Search  for  Salvation  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  World  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Moore,  and  A  Bibliography  of  Municipal 
Government  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Munro. 


Stewart  Dick  has  in  Master  Painters 
(Small,  Maynard,  $1.25)  brought  together 
chapters  on  artist  life  thruout  the  centuries 
and  of  certain  of  the  old  masters  of  Italy, 
Nuremberg,  Spain,  Holland,  France  and 
England — tho  perhaps  England  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  old  masters.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive book  in  form  and  in  content. 

The  Dickens  Yearbook,  issued  by  Mc- 
Clurg  of  Chicago,  was  compiled  by  Louis 
E.  Prentiss  and  Gertrude  C.  Spalding.  It 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  an  author  to  whom  readers 
flock  even  without  special  invitation.  The 
only  fairly  successful  illustrations  are  by 
Dan  Sayre  Groesbeck.   ($1.) 

The  editors  of  The  Wisdom  of  the  East 
Series  have  brought  out  an  attractive  little 
volume  in  which  M.  A.  Murray  retells  some 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Legends  about 
the  gods  of  the  elder  days  (Dutton,  70 
cents).  While  following  closely  the  stories 
as  recovered  from  inscriptions  and  papyri 
the  author  presents  them  in  English  forms 
as  well  as  language. 

Jerome  A.  Hart  has  devoted  to  Sardou 
and  the  Sardou  Plays  a  study  of  almost 
four  hundred  pages,  including  statistical 
material.  (Lippincott,  $2.50.)  There  are 
analyses  of  the  many  plays  which  this  able 
technician  turned  off  during  so  many  years 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  anecdotes  and 
appreciation  besides  many  photographs  and 
notes  of  certain  American  playbills. 

Two  books  about  famous  women  are  Alice 
Kemp- Welch's  Of  Six  Medieval  Women 
(Macmillan,  $2.75),  and  Mary  Ridpath- 
Mann's  Royal  Women  (Chicago:  McClurg, 
$1.25).  The  former  volume  has  for  its  hero- 
ines a  tenth-century  nun  whose  avocation 
was  playwriting,  a  grande  dame  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  wrote  rimed  romances, 
a  thirteenth-century  mystic,  a  fourteenth- 
century  patroness  of  art  and  her  kind,  a 
fifteenth-century  feminist  poet,  and  Agnes 
Sorel — who  needs  no  introduction.  There  is 
also  a  note  on  medieval  gardens  which,  like 
the  other  chapters,  is  richly  illustrated 
from  books  of  hours;  so  that  even  if  the 
author  had  not  acquitted  herself  as  hand- 
somely as  she  has,  the  book  would  be  well 
worth  owning.  The  volume  Royal  Women 
also  is  illustrated,  but  tho  the  pages  are  in- 
teresting in  some  degree,  they  are  not  near- 
ly so  well  printed,  while  the  women  under 
discussion  are  much  better  known  to  the 
general  world  of  readers — Queen  Elizabeth, 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine. 
No  one  will  quarrel  with  the  author's  state- 
ment that  history  and  romance  go  hand  in 
hand,  but  we  cannot  see  that  anything  is 
added  here  either  to  history  or  to  romance. 


Why  France  Is  Worried 

Do  the  defects  of  the  nation's  qualities 
threaten  France's  ruin?  The  qualities  in 
question  are  thrift  and  family-love.  The 
ruin  threatened,  with  a  remoteness  that  is 
all  the  same  calculable,  is  relative  depopu- 
lation. France  and  Germany  consider  one 
another  natural  foes;  and  unless  universal 
peace  passes  meanwhile  out  of  the  ideal 
into  the  actual,  there  will  in  due  time  be 
two  German  conscripts  armed  to  the  teeth 
for  every  one  Frenchman  in  uniform.  True, 
Germany  also  has  a  depopulation  problem, 
so  far  as  Berlin  and  the  suburbs  of  that 
gay  capital  go,  for  there  the  birth  rate  is 
lower  than  that  of  all  France;  but  the  rural 
population  makes  up  for  this  and  more.  Any 
one  with  a  head  for  figures  can  calculate 
it  for  himself.  France  has  23  births  per 
thousand  where  Belgium  has  28,  England 
and  Russia  30  each,  the  Netherlands  33, 
Spain  and  Italy  36  each,  and  Germany  37. 
To  put  it  another  way,  France  and  the 
states  constituting  Emperor  William's 
realm  had  each  a  population  of  about 
thirty-three  millions,  sixty  years  ago;  to- 
day France  has  thirty-nine  millions  and 
Germany  sixty-five.  There  are  1,800,000 
births  annually  under  the  German  flag,  and 
only  half  that  number  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Rhine.  No  wonder  Senator  Berenger 
is  urgent  in  bringing  the  subject  before 
his  fellow  lawmakers! 

M.  Brisson,  in  his  weekly  journal,  les 
Annales,  blames  the  situation  upon  "the 
excess  of  caution,  the  taste  for  economy, 
which  characterize  the  race."  The  French- 
man of  a  little  property  wishes  to  insure 
for  his  children — or  his  child — the  same 
social  and  financial  situation,  or  a  better 
one,  than  his  own.  See  what  that  means  in 
an  era  conscious,  above  all,  of  the  advan- 
cing cost  of  living!  For  this  is  a  world- 
phenomenon,  and  is  not  least  conspicuous 
in  a  country  of  public  functionaries,  like 
France;  where  every  second  individual 
craves  the  distinction  of  holding  a  govern- 
ment post.       - 

M.  Brisson  reproduces  some  conversa- 
tions which  would  be  amusing  if  they  were 
not  tragical  in  their  monstrosity.  Even  in 
country  districts  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  is 
coming  to  be  generally  adopted.  Thus 
a   peasant   woman   who   had   but  one   son, 


aged  fifteen,  gave"  birth  to  a  second  boy. 
General  consternation.  To  the  elder  the 
mother  urged:  "You  won't  lay  it  up  against 
me,  I  hope?"  And  the  youngster:  "No, 
mother,  I  forgive  you!" — For  it  is  the  same 
with  the  peasant  proprietor  and  his  off- 
spring as  with  the  bourgeois.  The  rural 
father  dreads  to  see  his  fat  fields  divided — 
partly  because  he  loves  his  son,  partly,  alas! 
because  he  loves  his  fields  themselves. 

It  is  those  without  property  who  multi- 
ply with  least  reserve — in  France  as  else- 
where. M.  Bertillon  has  studied  the  various 
arrondissements  of  Paris;  in  the  aristocrat- 
ic Champs-Elysee  he  finds  34  births  for 
each  1000  married  women,  and  109  for  each 
1000  at  Grenelle — one  of  the  suburbs  ten- 
anted by  working  folk. 

The  remedy?  It  should  concern  us  Amer- 
icans, too.  M.  Brisson,  for  his  part,  men- 
tions proposed  legislation  tending  to  lighten 
the  taxation  of  good-sized  families,  »and  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  childless  households 
and  couples  with  only  one  or  two  children. 
Even  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  such 
persons,  on  their  death,  is  suggested.  But 
natural  inclination  and  deep-rooted  national 
traits  are  not  easily  dealt  with.  Will  the 
state  in  the  end  establish  eugenic  farms? 

The  Highest  Balloon  Ascent 

Since  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  meteorologists  have  prosecuted  an 
active  campaign  of  investigation  in  the  up- 
per atmosphere  with  the  aid  of  kites  and 
balloons  especially  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  knowledge  thus  acquired  consti- 
tutes the  new  science  of  "aerology,"  which, 
besides  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  many 
scientific  questions,  has  an  immediate  prac- 
tical bearing  in  its  application  to  aero- 
nautics. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  apparatus 
utilized  in  aerology  is  the  sounding-balloon. 
The  envelope  of  this  balloon  is  made  of 
India  rubber.  Inflated  to  less  than  its  full 
capacity  with  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  sent  aloft 
carrying  with  it  a  set  of  very  light  instru- 
ments for  registering  the  temperature, 
pressure  and  humidity  of  the  air.  As  it 
rises  the  gas-bag  expands,  under  diminish- 
ing pressure  from  without,  and  finally 
bursts  at  an  altitude  more  or  less  accurately 
determined   in   advance.   A   parachute  then 
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wafts  the  instruments  gently  to  the  ground. 
In  the  course  of  weeks  or  months  the  ap- 
paratus is  usually  recovered,  often  scores 
of  mile's  from  the  place  of  ascent,  and  its 
valuable  record  is  deciphered.  These  bal- 
loons are  now  sent  up  at  frequent  intervals 
from  scores  of  observatories. 

Some  astonishing  altitudes  have  been  at- 
tained by  sounding-balloons.  In  November, 
1908,  an  ascent  was  made  from  Uccle,  Bel- 
gium, to  18.0  miles,  and  this  altitude  re- 
mained the  "record"  for  two  years.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  a  balloon  was  sent  up  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  from  Hu- 
ron, S.  D.,  to  a  hight  of  18.9  miles.  In  June, 

1911,  another  balloon  sent  up  from  Uccle 
reached  20.1  miles.  In  September,  1912,  a 
hight  of  19.1  miles  was  reached  over  Ba- 
tavia — the  "record"  up  to  date  for  a  station 
within  the  tropics.  Finally,  on  December  7, 

1912,  the  stupendous  altitude  of  23.4  miles 
was  attained  by  a  balloon  sent  up  from  the 
Geophysical  Observatory  at  Pavia,  Italy. 
This  is  about  three  and  seven-tenths  as 
high  as  the  greatest  altitude  ever  reached 
by  a  human  aeronaut. 

Needless  to  say,  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  such  a  level  are  strikingly  different 
from  those  at  the  earth's  surface.  The  den- 
sity of  the  air  is  less  than  one-two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  that  which  prevails  at  sea  level. 
The  highest  clouds  are  left  far  below — the 
maximum  altitude  of  "cirrus"  being  about 
ten  miles.  Moisture  is  practically  nil.  Lastly, 
the  temperature  recorded  by  the  balloon  at 
its  greatest  altitude  was  60  degrees  below 
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zero  Fahrenheit;  but  a  considerably  lower 
temperature — viz,  76  degrees  below  zero — 
was  encountered  at  an  altitude  of  about  20 
miles. 

Filipino  Athletes 

About  the  first  thing  we  bestowed  upon 
the  Filipinos  after  landing  in  the  islands 
was  a  fine  system  of  public  schools.  As  soon 
as  the  young  generation  was  sufficiently 
advanced,  high  schools  were  established  to 
further  their  education.  Now,  all  the  pro- 
vincial towns  have  well-appointed  high 
schools.  The  natives  are  not  only  mastering 
their  studies  in  English,  but  they  are  also 
taking  to  American  sports.  Athletics  mean 
more  to  the  Filipinos,  perhaps,  than  to 
Americans.  They  mean  a  hardy  physique 
as  well  as  fun.  Naturally  an  anemic  race, 
our  wards  have  been  driven  to  sports  to 
save  themselves  from  the  white  plague,  a 
disease  that  reaps  a  frightful  harvest  in 
the  islands. 

Baseball  first  attracted  the  fancy  of  the 
boys,  and  they  have  become  so  proficient 
in  our  national  game  that  they  have  de- 
feated strong  American  teams  and  have 
beaten  the  best  Japanese  teams  that  have 
been  sent  against  them.  Every  high  school 
has  its  athletic  or  track  team,  and  some 
fleet-footed  sprinters  and  marvelous  jump- 
ers and  vaulters  are  fast  developing.  The 
American  teachers  stimulate  interest  by 
offering  prizes — furnished  out  of  their  own 
salaries.  The  bureau  of  education  regularly 
contributes   handsome   cups,   and   now   and 
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then  the  governor-general  and  the  com- 
missioners donate  individual  purses.  With- 
out a  doubt  there  are  no  tropical  peoples 
anywhere  who  are  so  enthusiastically  tak- 
ing up  open-air  sports  as  our  wards  in  the 
Far  East.  Some  day  they  will  be  the  trop- 
ical giants  of  the  world. 

The  native  girls,  naturally  shy  and  mod- 
est, were  slow  in  following  their  male  com- 
panions onto  the  field  or  into  the  gynasium, 
but  the  American  women  teachers  have  led 
the  way  for  them.  The  girls  are  going  in 
for  basket  ball  and  play  a  snappy  game. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  government, 
aided  by  the  business  men  of  the  islands, 
founded  an  association  to  hold  annual  car- 
nivals in  Manila,  both  for  amusement  and 
for  the  promotion  of  economic  interests. 
This  fiesta  is  a  sort  of  insular  exposition 
and  is  the  big  event  of  the  year.  Athletics 
figure  prominently  in  each  day's  program, 
and,  of  course,  most  of  the  contestants  are 
Filipinos.  They  compete  against  trained 
Americans  and  all  manner  of  foreigners 
sent  to  participate  in  the  carnival.  And  not 
infrequently  the  natives  win  a  big  percent- 
age of  the  prizes.  In  fact  some  star  sprint- 
ers, jumpers  and  vaulters  are  rising  from 
native  ranks;  perhaps  it  will  not  be  long 
before  Manila  will  send  contestants  to  the 
Olympic  games.  There  is  talk  of  it  already. 

A  crack  native  athletic  team  is  already 
in  process  of  organization  to  compete  in  the 


athletic  events  to  be  held  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
This  team  will  be  composed  of  all  the  best 
track  and  field  men  of  the  Philippines.  On 
its  way  to  San  Francisco  it  will  stop  at 
Shanghai,  China,  to  take  part  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Olympiad. 

Great  rivalry  is  manifested  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  altogether,  the  Filipinos, 
boys  and  girls,  are  proving  great  lovers  of 
sport.  Apparently  they  never  took  the 
Spaniards'  out-door  amusements  as  much 
to  heart  as  they  are  taking  ours. 

Bird-Banding 

There  has  recently  been  organized  in  this 
country  The  American  Bird-Banding  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  composed  of  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Ornithologist's  Union 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Audubon  movement. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 

The  aims  of  the  association  are  purely 
scientific.  It  is  proposed  to  study  the  habits 
of  birds  by  means  of  records  made  by  enthu- 
siastic and  trained  bird  students.  Each  wild 
bird  banded  wears  an  aluminum  ring  that 
slips  loosely  up  and  down  the  tarsus  so  as 
to  be  of  no  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the 
bird.  On  every  ring  is  inscribed  "Notify 
American  Museum,  N.  Y.,"  and  a  number 
which  corresponds  with  one  on  a  filing  card 
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in  the  museum  giving  the  species  of  the  bird, 
also  the  date,  place  and  circumstance  of  the 
banding. 

It  is  thus  hoped  that  ultimately  sufficient 
evidence  will  be  obtained  to  make  scientific 
generalizations  on  numerous  questions  of  in- 
terest to  bird  students.  For  instance:  To 
what  extent  do  birds  return  year  after  year 
to  the  previous  nesting  place?  How  far  will 
birds  be  found  nesting  from  their  birth- 
place? By  what  routes,  in  what  direction  and 
how  far  do  birds  fly  in  migration?  Do  birds 
have  definite  winter  quarters?  To  what  age 
do  birds  live? 

Last  year  800  birds  of  seventy-three  spe- 
cies were  banded  and  already  records  pos- 
sessing much  interest  have  been  made.  But 
clearly  it  will  be  only  by  extensive  banding 
thru  a  long  period  of  time  that  results  of 
permanent  value  will  be  obtained. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  "Return  Rec- 
ords" as  reported  by  Howard  H.  Cleaves,  of 
the  association: 

"It  was  on  June  7,  1911,  that  an  adult 
chimney  swift  fluttered  down  a  chimney  into 
the  study  of  Mr.  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  in 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  was  promptly  banded 
and  released.  The  band  bore  the  number 
6326.  At  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  on  June  15,  1912, 
two  chimney  swifts  flew  from  the  chimney 
into  the  same  room.  .  .  .  One  of  them 
proved  to  be  6326.  Remarkable  as  it  may 
seem  this  diminutive  creature,  less  than  six 
inches  in  length,  had  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  Central  America  or  elsewhere  in 
the  Tropics  where  he  spent  the  winter  and 
then  made  the  long  return  journey  at  the 
approach  of  summer  and  found  again  the 
chimney  of  his  choice  in  a  village  of  far-off 
New  Hampshire. 

"A  farmer  by  the  name  of  August  Schill- 
ing, of  Evansville,  111.,  was  walking  across 
his  fields  on  April  1,  1912,  when  he  fright- 
ened a  butcher  bird  from  a  fence  post  where 
it  had  been  feeding  on  what  proved  to  be  a 
bluebird.  On  picking  up  the  victim  Mr. 
Schilling  was  astonished  to  discover  the 
bird  wore  a  ring  on  its  left  leg.  He  wrote  a 
letter  giving  the  number  of  the  band  and 
asked  for  information  saying,  'Please  let 
me  know  when  the  band  was  put  on.  There 
are  lots  of  people  who  would  like  to  know.' 
This  particular  bluebird  was  one  of  a  brood 
banded  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Strong,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  at  West  Allis,  Wis.,  on 
July  5,  1909.  The  band  had  been  carried  for 
two  years  and  nine  months  and  had  appar- 
ently caused  no  inconvenience.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  bluebird  had  made  two  com- 
plete migrations  to  the  South  and  was 
about  to  complete  the  last  lap  of  a  third 
when  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  cross  the 
path  of  Lanius  borealis." 


We  are  sure  that  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  who  find  banded  birds 
either  alive  or  dead  will  report  where  and 
when  they  found  them  to  the  American 
Museum  and  thus  lend  their  aid  to  a  very 
promising  scientific  enterprise. 

Drinking  Water  at  Meals 

The  time-honored  teaching  that  much 
water  with  meals  interfered  with  digestion 
has  at  last  been  completely  discredited. 
Professor  Hawk,  while  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  carried  out  an  elaborate  series 
of  tests  with  a  number  of  students  in  order 
to  learn  just  how  much  water  should  be 
taken  with  each  meal.  By  careful  chemical 
analysis  of  all  materials  concerned  it  was 
found  that  the  body  took  a  higher  percent- 
age of  nutriment  from  food  when  about  a 
quart  of  water  was  taken  with  the  meal 
than  by  the  use  of  either  more  or  less  water. 
The  results  were  the  same  with  all  the  stu- 
dents under  investigation.  So  much  was 
their  assimilative  power  increased  that 
their  general  health  made  noticeable  im- 
provement. 

This  is  logical  enough,  because  any  chem- 
ist knows  that  there  is  a  certain  dilution 
of  any  chemical  that  produces  the  greatest 
activity  and  that  particular  dilution  has  to 
be  found  by  experiment.  Our  grandmothers 
did  not  take  time  to  experiment — they  mere- 
ly made  the  didactic  statement  that  water 
with  the  food  was  bad  and  the  world  took 
their  word  for  it.  Fortunately  we  now  have 
the  results  of  authoritative  experiment  and 
water  is  still  cheap.  One  caution  is  given. 
The  food  is  chewed  and  swallowed  without 
being  washed  down — the  drink  follows  or 
precedes  that  operation. 

Rock  and  Rye  for  the  Soil 

Every  good  farmer  knows  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  plow  under  clover,  cowpeas,  rye 
or  any  forage  crop,  and  considers  that  the 
benefit  is  largely  a  matter  of  so  much  green 
manure  enriching  the  soil.  Some  of  the  more 
progressive  believe  that  the  decay  of  each 
stalk  of  rye  Peaves  a  channel  permitting 
better  circulation  of  water.  Both  theories 
are  right,  but  only  partly  right. 

Straw  contains  a  small  amount  of  tannic 
acid  which  has  the  power  of  flocculating 
the  soil,  working  it  into  a  looser,  more  por- 
ous condition  so  that  it  can  absorb  and  hold 
more  water  and  soil  solution.  This  is  called 
the  colloidal  condition,  and  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  that  observed  in  sand.  Sand  is 
composed  of  hard,  compact  grains  and  has 
little  power  to  retain  moisture.  Science  is 
rapidly  coming  to  believe  that  the  physical 
or  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  just 
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as  important  as  the  chemical  composition, 
and  so  materials  like  plowed-under  stubble 
or  strawy  stable  manure  capable  of  floccu- 
lating the  soil  into  the  colloidal  form  are 
of  the  greatest  value.  The  old  Bible  story 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  compelled 
by  their  Egyptian  masters  to  make  bricks 
without  straw  has  a  colloidal  explanation. 
The  tannic  acid  of  the  straw  gave  the  clay 
the  binding  qualities  of  colloids  without 
which  the  bricks  were  harder  to  mould. 


the  nitrogenous  material  of  the  soil  and  re- 
leasing nitrogen,  or  rather  ammonia,  into 
the  air.  Raw  limestone  has  no  such  ill  ef- 
fect, and  refuses  to  do  anything  except  de- 
story  acids.  Rock  and  rye  is  good  soil  medi- 
cine. 

Excavations  in  Babylonia 

For  several  years  a  German  expedition 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koldewey  has 
been  excavating  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their 
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So  much  for  the  rye  and  its  benefits,  but 
the  rock — crushed  limestone  rock — must  go 
with  the  dose  or  a  very  sour,  sick  soil  may 
result.  If  the  rye  is  plowed  under  green, 
humic  acids  in  excessive  amount  develop 
and  no  catch  of  clover  or  alfalfa  can  b^ 
made.  But  the  farmer  may  freely  plow  it 
under  green,  merely  taking  the  precaution 
to  sprinkle  on  a  good  dose  of  raw  lime- 
stone crushed  to  a  powder.  As  fast  as  any 
acidity  develops  it  is  immediately  neutral- 
ized by  the  limestone.  Had  burnt  lime  been 
used  the  acid  would  have  been  neutralized 
as  expected  but  the  caustic  power  of  burnt 
lime    would    go    on    working,    decomposing 


enormous  mass  justifies  the  boast  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar that  "This  is  great  Babylon 
which  I  have  builded."  The  square  circuit 
of  the  walls  can  still  be  traced,  on  which  it 
was  said  that  three  chariots  could  ride 
abreast.  There  are  three  principal  eleva- 
tions, one  known  as  Bab-il,  or  Gate  of  God, 
which  was  an  enormous  pyramid  of  stages, 
usually  identified  with  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  so  called  by  George  Smith  and  Dr. 
Koldewey.  Another  portion  is  called  Jim- 
jimeh,  and  yet  another  Homera. 

The  German  excavations  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  results  other  than  archi- 
tectural. The  main  streets  of  the  city  are 
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exposed,  one  of  these  that  of  the  proces-  and  with  a  long  tail  elevated  to  match  his 

sions  in  honor  of  the  supreme  god  Mero-  head  and  long  neck.  In  the  figure  the  bulls 

dach,  while  the  gate  of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  are  seen  above,  with  a  protruding  horn,  so 

or  Venus,  is  another  notable  location.  The  as  to  appear  like  a  unicorn,  while  the  dragon 

walls  were  decorated  with  enameled  bricks  is  below.  This  manner  of  ornamenting  walls 

on  which  were  figured  great  bulls  and  the  with  enameled  bricks  having  colored  designs 

dragon    of    the    two    gods,    Merodach    and  was   a  favorite  one  at  this   period  in  the 

Nebo.  This  dragon  was  a  composite  mon-  East;  and  a  reproduction  of  elaborate  de- 

ster,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  serpent,  signs   found    at    Susa,    in    Persia,   may   be 

the  body  of  a  leopard,  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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Mendelized  Hens 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  biology 
have  purely  scientific  methods  been  so  wide- 
ly applied  to  agriculture  as  at  the  present 
time.  With  the  fundamental  laws  of  hered- 
ity which  Mendel  gave  biologists,  it  has  be- 
come possible  to  put  experimental  breeding 
of  plants  and  animals  upon  a  thoroly  sound 
foundation.  These  laws  of  heredity  within 
the  last  few  years  have  been  applied  at  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
experiments  for  breeding  a  strain  of  chick- 
ens for  egg-laying  ability.  The  results  have 
proved  the  efficacy  of  the  Mendelian  doc- 
trine. 

It  was  found  .  that  high  egg  production 
depended  upon  two  factors  which  it  was 
necessary  for  a  hen  to  possess,  one  for  nor- 
mal egg  production  and  the  other  for  excess 
egg  production.  If  a  hen  possessed  either  of 
these  separately  she  would  be  an  average 
or  a  poor  egg  producer,  but  when  both  of 
these  factors  were  present,  other  conditions 
being  favorable,  her  laying  qualities  would 
be  above  the  normal.  The  factor  for  excess 
egg  production  was  found  to  be  a  sex- 
limited  factor.  This  is  a  condition  which 
biologists  have  found  to  occur  for  many 
characters  and  has  widespread  significance 
in  breeding  work.  Sex  has  been  found  to  be 
an  inherited  quality.  In  many  forms  studied 
it  has  been  shown  that  certain  characters 
stand  in  a  definite  relation  toward  the  fac- 
tor for  sex.  This  condition  is  known  as  sex- 
linked,  since  it  is  not  possible  for  both 
males  and  females  to  transmit  a  character, 
which  bears  this  relation  to  sex,  to  both 
their  male  and  female  offspring. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  chickens,  the 
factor  for  excess  egg  production  was  found 
to  be  borne  by  the  male.  He  could  transmit 
this  factor  to  either  his  sons  or  his  daugh- 
ters. If  the  daughters  had  also  inherited  the 
factor  for  normal  egg  production  they  would 
be  high  egg  producers.  But  the  daughters  in 
turn  could  only  transmit  this  factor  for  ex- 
cess egg  production  to  their  sons,  since  the 
determiner  for  the  female  sex  and  the  fac- 
tor for  excess  egg  production  could  not  en- 
ter the  same  germ  cell.  Therefore,  to  obtain 
and  continue  a  strain  of  high  egg-laying 
hens  it  is  necessary  that  not  only  the  moth- 
ers should  be  high  egg  producers,  but  that 
the  roosters  should  be  sons  of  hens  possess- 
ing this  quality. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  previous  to 
these  experiments,  selection  of  females  had 
been  carried  on  to  produce  high  egg-laying 
strains.  Birds  which  were  high  egg  produ- 
cers were  selected  to  breed  from  and  the 
best  layers  among  their  offspring  were  used 
as  breeders.  But  since  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  mothers  to  transmit  this  excess  lay- 


ing quality  to  their  daughters,  the  offspring 
did  not  always  make  the  good  records  that 
their  mothers  did.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
the  strain  had  deteriorated  for  this  quality 
so  that  the  average  egg  production  was  be- 
low that  which  it  had  started  with.  But  by 
the  application  of  modern  breeding  methods 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  in  a  relatively 
short  time  the  result  which  the  old  theories 
of  breeding  failed  to  accomplish. 

Maud  DeWitt  Pearl 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  Krupp  Press  Bureau 

What  is  thought  to  be  the  best  organized 
of  all  press  bureaus  is  that  maintained  by 
the  famous  firm  of  Krupp,  at  Essen,  which 
has  recently  had  no  little  unsought  publicity. 
Each  week  this  bureau  receives  more  than 
a  thousand  newspapers,  and  clippings  al- 
most without  number.  This  list  embraces 
not  only  technical  papers,  but  the  usual 
dailies,  provincial  papers  and  news  sheets 
from  frontier  towns  and  seaports.  These  are 
all  read,  digested,  and  their  information 
duly  classified  and  filed. 

The  obscure  papers  from  seaports  are 
given  special  attention  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  so  discreet  in  certain  matters 
as  their  more  important  contemporaries. 
The  latter  are  very  careful  as  to  the  news 
they  print;  but,  in  the  case  of  an  obscure 
paper,  the  arrival  of  new  guns  in  a  local 
fort  or  the  building  of  new  fortifications  is 
treated  merely  as  an  item  of  local  interest. 

To  the  Krupps  such  information  is,  of 
course,  of  far  wider  interest.  From  the  ma- 
terial thus  gathered,  with  translations  from 
technical  papers  and  careful  reproductions 
of  illustrations,  the  Krupp  bureau  makes 
up  a  monthly  paper,  circulating  only  among 
members  of  the  firm. 

That  the  information  collected  by  this 
bureau  is  of  the  highest  value  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  army  staff 
itself  is  glad  to  make  use  of  it.  A  question 
that  arose  during  the  Boxer  campaign  may 
be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  perfection  of 
the  filing  system.  It  became  desirable  to  as- 
certain the  origin  and  identity  of  two 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt  guns  mentioned  in  press 
despatches  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Krupp  files  immediately  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  these  guns  had  been  sent 
out  some  years  before  to  China;  that  they 
were  shown  to  a  viceroy  and  ordered,  but 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  paid  for. 

In  addition  to  its  press  bureau,  the 
Krupps  maintain  a  Berlin  daily,  the  Neuste 
Nackriehten,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  the 
Tvtervatiowal  Review  of  All  the  Armies 
and  Navies,  as  well  as  a  military  and  naval 
almanac. 
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Pebbles 

"He  met  his  end  in  the  electric  chair." 
"Shocking!" — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

Cutout  (looking  back  from  the  driver's 
seat) — "What  happened  to  Aunt  Mary?" 

Sparker  (winking  at  the  girl) — "Perhaps 
the  carburetor." — Williams  Purple  Cow. 

I  sat  in  the  dentist's  arm-chair. 
He  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  there. 

"I  feel  bored,"  I  explained, 

"I  may  even  say  pained, 
"For  your  extracting's  distracting,  I  swear." 

— Cornell  Widow. 

He  and  she  arrived  in  the  fifth  inning. 
He   (to  a  fan)— "What's  the  score?" 
Fan — "Nothing  to  nothing." 
She — "Goody!     We     haven't     missed     a 
thing." — Illinois  Siren. 

She — "You  know,  my  dear  Julius " 

He — "Julius?    You    meant    to    say    Karl, 

didn't  you?" 

She — "Oh,  how  silly  of  me!  I  thought  this 

was      Wednesday." — Pennsylvania      Punch 

Bowl. 

He — "Will  you  be  my  partner " 

She — "Oh,  George,  this  is  so  sudden!  Give 

me  a  little  time " 

He   (continuing) — "For  the  next  dance?" 
She   (continuing) — "To  catch  my  breath. 

I  haven't   recovered  from  the  last   Boston 

yet." — California  Pelican. 

Recovered  Patient — Please  tell  me  just 
what  was  done  at  the  hospital,  doctor. 

Famous  Surgeon — Well,  we  anesthetized 
you,  removed  your  tonsils,  adenoids  and  ap- 
pendix, attached  two  floating  kidneys  and 
then 

Recovered  Patient — Good  heavens!  Then! 
Then  what! 

Famous  Surgeon — Then  we  started  to 
operate. — Life. 

THE   CARTOON   OF   THE   WEEK 


GETTING    EVEN,    OR   THE    ROBBER    ROBBED 
From  the  Tokyo  Puck. 


"Do  you  think,"  said  the  young  doctor, 
"that  we  can  afford  to  operate  on  this  man 
now?" 

"That  isn't  the  question,"  said  the  old 
surgeon.  "Can  he  afford  to  have  us  operate 
is  what  we  want  to  know." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Pastor — "I  hea'  we  got  a  diamond  pin  in 
de  collection  plate  dis  mornin',  sah." 

Treasurer — "You  are  mistaken,  sah.  It 
was  a  dime  an'  pin." — Yale  Record. 

The  river  Missouri  is  noted — 
For  its  mud  and  odors  rank; 

But  I  think  I  much  prefer  it 
To  our  own  gymnasium  tank. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Fifty  Years  Ago 
From  Gbe  UnDepenDent,   May  21,  1863 

FOREIGN 

— There  is  news  from  Mexico  in  Wash- 
ington which  ought  to  be  trustworthy, 
brought  by  our  consul,  Mr.  Ottenberg,  who 
left  Mexico  April  18,  and  Vera  Cruz  May  1. 
Mr.  Ottenberg  says  that  the  Juarez  Govern- 
ment is  quite  satisfied  with  the  appearance 
of  its  political  interests  at  the  capital;  that 
well-informed  Americans  in  that  city  be- 
lieve that  the  French  expedition  has  already 
received  its  death-blow;  that  the  French 
soldiers  desert  very  rapidly,  nearly  2000 
having  run  away  to  the  Mexicans  within 
three  months;  and  that  sickness  is  hard  at 
work  amongst  them. 

THE  OPPROBRIUM  OF  STATESMANSHIP 

With  the  exception  of  the  linen  trade, 
which  is  a  small  affair  in  fact,  the  whole 
business  of  the  Irish  people  is  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  and  cattle,  and  yet  the  distress, 
spread  over  all  sections,  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Lancashire — solely  from  the 
scarcity  of  food.  The  island  is  undergoing 
a  constant  depletion  as  to  both  wealth  and 
population.  The  value  of  live  stock  in  1862 
was  less  than  in  1859  by  four  millions  ster- 
ling. The  land  under  cultivation  was  less 
by  150,000  acres.  The  yearly  value  of  the 
crops  diminished  nearly  one-third.  The  pop- 
ulation has  diminished  by  millions  within 
twenty  years.  The  Church  of  England, 
which  has  sucked  the  wealth  of  the  land  for 
centuries,  numbers  fewer  adherents,  and 
has  ever  a  less  percentage  of  the  population 
within  its  reach  than  it  had  thirty  years 
ago.  In  a  word,  if  statesmanship  consists 
in  the  making  of  a  state,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Ireland  stands  out  before  his- 
tory as  the  opprobrium  of  Statesmanship. 


Tariff  Revision 

The  Senate,  on  the  16th,  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  hearings  on  the  House 
tariff  bill  before  the  committee  to  which  it 
has  now  been  referred.  Senators  Penrose 
and  La  Follette  were  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment for  hearings.  The  vote  was  41  to  36. 
Two  Democrats  (the  Senators  from  Louisi- 
ana) voted  with  the  Republicans  and  Mr. 
Poindexter  was  counted  with  the  Demo- 
crats. Some  thought  the  result  pointed  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  without  any  impor- 
tant change.  But  there  are  signs  that  at 
least  two  Democrats  in  addition  to  those 
from  Louisiana  will  vote  against  the 
House  bill's  provisions  concerning  wool  and 
sugar.  The  committee  will  report  about  300 
amendments,  but  it  is  understood  that  they 
do  not  affect  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
bill. 

Not  before  June  1  will  the  bill  be  report- 
ed to  the  Senate,  and  the  date  may  be  a 
week  later.  The  debate,  which  will  not  begin 
at  once,  promises  to  be  a  very  long  one.  If 
a  currency  bill  should  be  passed  in  the 
House,  consideration  of  it  in  the  Senate 
cannot  be   expected. 

Manufacturers  and  the  press  have  been 
discussing  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Red- 
field  and  Senator  Williams  about  official  in- 
vestigation of  employers  who  may  under- 
take to  reduce  wages  on  account  of  tariff 
changes.  Mr.  Underwood  spoke,  in  the 
House,  week  before  last,  of  the  action  that 
would  be  taken  by  the  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment. The  Secretary  has  since  discussed  the 
question  in  an  address  before  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Employing 
Lithographers,  taking  for  his  text  a  circu- 
lar in  which  this  association  said  that  the 
proposed  changes  would  compel  wage  re- 
ductions in  their  industry.  Senator  Williams 
went  further,  saying  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  prosecute  employers  under  the 
Anti-Trust  law,  if  there  should  be  evidence 
of  concerted  action. 

California  and  the  Japanese 

After  President  Wilson  had  asked  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  to  veto  the  land  bill  or  to 
delay  action,  it  became  known  that  Japan's 
protest,  while  claiming  that  the  treaty 
would  be  violated,  was  based  mainly  upon 
the  assertion  that  the  bill  was  insulting  and 


offensive,  thus  affecting  Japan's  national 
honor  and  pride.  Mr.  Bryan  said  on  the 
12th,  at  a  banquet,  that  there  would  be  no 
war  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
following  day  it  was  said  that  Japan  was 
waiting  for  Governor  Johnson's  action.  On 
the  14th  the  Governor  sent  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  the  President  a  long  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  his  position. 

The  substance  of  this  was  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  violated,  because  the  words 
of  it  had  been  included  in  the  bill,  and  its 
provisions  respected;  that  no  offense  had 
been  intended;  that  there  was  no  discrimi- 
nation; that  if  discrimination  against  the 
Japanese  could  be  found  in  any  statutes,  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  Federal  naturaliza- 
tion laws;  that  laws  like  the  California 
had  been  enacted  in  other  states,  and  that 
Japan  herself  forbade  the  acquisition  of 
land  by  aliens.  California's  representatives 
had  passed  the  bill  by  almost  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  he  felt  it  was  his  plain  duty  to 
sign  it,  "unless  some  absolutely  controlling 
necessity  demands  contrary  action." 

It  was  understood  in  Washington  that 
our  Government  would  support  California. 
An  answer  to  Japan  was  prepared  and  was 
discussed  by  the  Cabinet.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  dispatches  from  Tokyo  said  that  talk 
of  war  was  ridiculed  there,  altho  it  was 
thought  that  some  estrangement  would  fol- 
low a  failure  here  to  discontinue  what  was 
regarded  as  offensive  discrimination.  Re- 
ports in  this  country  about  preparations 
for  war  appeared  to  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Much  was  said  concerning  the  order- 
ing of  two  companies  of  coast  artillery  to 
Hawaii,  but  it  was  shown  that  this  move- 
ment was  in  accord  with  plans  made  some 
time  ago.  The  land  bill  recently  passed  in 
Arizona  is  to  be  signed.  Four  hundred  Jap- 
anese residents  asked  the  Governor  to  veto 
it. 

Labor  Controversies 

In  several  labor  disputes  last  week  there 
was  much  disorder.  At  Paterson,  N.  J., 
where  20,000  silk  workers  have  been  on 
strike  for  a  long  time,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
Patrick  Quinlan,  a  strike  agitator  and  lead- 
er, was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  inciting 
riot.  Sentence  has  not  been  pronounced,  but 
he  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  seven  years. 
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In  resentment  he  and  his  followers  prom- 
ised to  "wipe  the  city  off  the  map."  They 
planned  to  put  out  the  electric  lights  and 
to  stop  the  street  cars  by  calling  out  the 
power  house  workmen,  but  these  refused 
to  quit  work.  Several  recent  attempts  to 
wreck  trains  on  the  Erie  road  are  connected, 
it  is  believed,  with  this  strike. 

At  Wharton,  N.  J.,  where  mine  workers 
are  on  strike,  300  feet  of  a  railroad  which 
the  employing  company  owns  were  de- 
stroyed by  dynamite.  In  riots  at  Cincinnati, 
due  to  conflicts  between  street  railway 
strikers  and  strike-breakers,  four  persons 
were  fatally  injured.  The  Governor  of  the 
state  refused  to  send  troops  and  the  Mayor 
urged  a  receivership  for  the  railway  com- 
pany. During  a  strike  of  barbers  in  New 
York  City,  property  was  destroyed  and  bul- 
lets were  flying  about,  but  no  one  was  badly 
hurt. 

Representatives  of  the  strikers  at  the  coal 
mines  in  West  Virginia  appealed  to  Senator 
Kern,  urging  him  to  cause  an  official  in- 
quiry to  be  made.  In  the  Senate  he  sharply 
criticised  the  state's  courts,  because  they 
had  approved  the  sentences  imposed  by  a 
military  tribunal.  He  argued  in  support  of 
a  resolution  providing  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Philippine  Islands 

Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at 
a  dinner  in  Savannah,  a  few  days  ago,  said 
that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  have 
taken  the  Philippines.  The  traditions  of  the 
nation  had  been  violated,  he  continued,  by 
the  acquisition  of  them,  and  the  sooner  the 
burden  was  thrown  off  the  more  American 
our  Government  would  be.  We  ought  not  to 
have    outlying    dependencies. 

At  a  banquet  in  New  York  on  June  12 
questions  relating  to  the  political  future  of 
the  islands  will  be  considered.  This  banquet 
is  to  be  given  by  the  Philippine  Society,  of 
which  ex-President  Taft  is  a  member,  and 
it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  It  is  understood  that  among  those 
interested  in  the  meeting  are  certain  per- 
sons who  have  planned  to  invest  large  sums 
in  the  islands,  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustries, but  are  now  restrained  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  at  Washington 
with  respect  to  Philippine  independence. 

Mexico 

The  Federal  troops  sent  up  by  sea  to 
Guaymas  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  three 
days'  fight  with  the  rebels  in  Sonora.  On 
the  field  500  dead  were  to  be  seen,  and  200 
were  made  prisoners.  Both  parties  are  now 
putting  to  death  all  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers captured.  At  the  end  of  last  week  the 


rebels  were  preparing  to  attack  Matamo- 
ras.  Governor  Carranza,  the  rebel  leader  in 
the  north,  has  issued  a  decree  subjecting 
Huerta  to  the  law  of  1862,  which  provides 
for  the  summary  execution  of  any  one  who 
kills  or  attempts  to  kill  the  President. 
Huerta,  if  captured,  he  says,  must  be  shot 
for  the  assassination  of  Madero.  He  also 
gives  notice  that  any  loan  negotiated  by 
Huerta  will  not  be  paid  by  the  rebels,  if 
they  obtain  control  of  the  Government.  It 
is  reported  that  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  has 
been  negotiated  in  London. 

Secretary  Bryan  denied,  last  week,  a  re- 
port that  our  Government  was  investigating 
the  conduct  of  Ambassador  Wilson.  Such 
stories,  he  said,  embarrassed  a  diplomatic 
representative  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  Some  think  this  indicates  that  Mr. 
Wilson  will  not  be  disturbed.  France  recog- 
nized the  Huerta  Government  last  week.  It 
is  understood  that  the  United  States  will 
wait  until  after  the  election  in  October. 
Mexican  papers  say  that  recognition  at 
Washington  has  been  prevented  by  Ameri- 
can owners  of  mines  in  the  north,  who  de- 
sire to  promote  annexation  of  the  northern 
states  now  in  revolt,  and  that  these  Ameri- 
cans have  the  support  of  at  least  six  sen- 
ators. 

Dr.  Fabela,  a  member  of  the  Mexican 
House,  is  now  in  Havana,  to  which  he 
fled,  he  says,  for  safety  after  asking  the 
Huerta  Government  to  explain  why  it  had 
supprest  one  of  the  newspapers  at  the  cap- 
ital. Twenty  Liberal  members,  he  asserts, 
have  sought  safety  by  flight.  Enrique  So- 
bral,  Mexican  Consul  General  at  New 
York  (appointed  by  Madero),  was  ordered, 
last  week,  to  return  at  once  to  the  capital. 
As  he  could  not  find  out  why  the  order  had 
been  given,  he  resigned  and  decided  to  re- 
main in  the  United  States.  Heriberto  Bar- 
ron, now  in  New  York,  and  formerly  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  Madero  Government  in 
the  United  States,  has  sent  to  the  Mexican 
House  charges  against  Huerta,  who,  he 
says,  is  guilty  of  conspiracy,  usurpation 
and  murder  and  should  be  punished  by 
death. 

Cuba's  New  President 

President  Wilson  has  sent  to  Cuba,  as 
special  envoys  to  attend  the  inauguration 
of  President  Menocal,  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Brigadier  General  Crowder,  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  army. 

General  Menocal  says  Cuba  is  in  great 
need  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  primary 
schools.  His  administration  will  have  this 
in  mind.  Normal  and  trade  schools  will  be 
improved.  He  will  promote  the  construction 
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of  additional  highways  and  railroads,  en- 
courage immigration,  and  heartily  welcome 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital.  There 
should  be  agricultural  banks,  he  says,  and 
warehouses  at  the  chief  ports  for  the  stor- 
age of  sugar.  He  desires  to  cultivate  the 
closest  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  our  duty  on  sugar  should 
be  removed,  he  adds,  the  treaty  of  reciproc- 
ity would  die,  foreign  producers  of  sugar 
would  compete  successfully  with  Cuba  in 
the  United  States,  and  Cuba  would  suffer 
almost  irreparable  injury. 

The  Cuban  Senate  rejected  a  House  bill 
making  an  appropriation  for  sending  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  attend  the  "Maine" 
memorial  services  in  New  York  because  it 
provided  that  there  should  be  negroes  as 
well  as  whites  in  the  company.  A  joint  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  this  dis- 
agreement. 

Central  America 

Prominent  men  in  Salvador  have  sent  to 
their  Congress  a  protest  against  the  treaty 
recently  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  by  the 
United  States,  asserting  that  it  affects  in- 
juriously the  rights  of  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. This  is  the  treaty  which  grants  to 
the  United  States  exclusive  rights  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  a  naval 
station  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
Such  a  station  would  be  very  near  the  ad- 
joining coasts  of  Salvador  and  Honduras. 
It  has  been  understood  that  the  treaty  will 
not  be  supported  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

When  Guatemala  did  not  respond  prompt- 
ly to  Great  Britain's  demand  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  her  foreign  debt  of 
$10,000,000,  a  British  cruiser  was  sent  from 
Jamaica  to  Puerto  Barrios.  Guatemala  then 
agreed  to  resume  the  payments,  which  were 
discontinued  fifteen  years  ago.  When  the 
loan  was  obtained,  Guatemala  undertook 
to  use  a  part  of  her  export  tax  on  coffee  in 
satisfying  the  bondholders.  President  Ca- 
brera, on  the  14th,  ordered  that  two-thirds 
of  this  tax  be  set  aside  hereafter  for  the 
interest.  When  the  British  demand  was 
made,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  appealed  to  our 
Government  for  assistance. 

South  America 

A  revolutionary  plot  was  discovered  in 
Ecuador  by  the  Government,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  week,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  conspirators  was  frustrated.  They  were 
prominent  Conservatives,  who,  in  associa- 
tion with  friends  of  the  late  President  Eloy 
Alfaro    (lynched    by   a   mob   a    little   more 


than  a  year  ago),  had  planned  uprisings  in 
Quito,  Guayaquil  and  other  cities.  The  revo- 
lution was  to  begin  on  the  15th,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  to  be  a  similar  revolt 
against  the  Government  of  President  Re- 
strepo,  in  Colombia. 

Brazil's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Lauro  Muller,  has  sailed  for  the  United 
States  on  the  battleship  "Minas  Geraes," 
to  return  the  official  visit  made  in  1906  by 
Senator  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  Mr.  Morgan,  as  far  as  Per- 
nambuco. 

Brazil  has  extended  to  the  end  of  1913 
the  tariff  preferentials  in  favor  of  certain 
imports  from  this  country.  It  was  expected 
that  these  would  be  discontinued  on  account 
of  our  prosecution  of  persons  interested  in 
the  so-called  Coffee  Trust,  or  valorization 
project,  which  has  been  supported  by  the 
Brazilian  Government.  The  preferential,  or 
rebate,  on  annual  imports  of  $3,000,000 
worth  of  flour  is  30  per  cent.  In  the  Senate 
at  Washington,  last  week,  Mr.  Norris 
sharply  criticised  our  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  discontinuing  the  prosecution  of 
the  valorization  agents. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  has  decided  that  the  fifth  Pan- 
American  Conference  shall  be  held  in  San- 
tiago, Chili.  This  selection  was  made  upon 
the  motion  of  the  Minister  from  Argentina, 
seconded  by  the  Ambassador  from  Brazil. 

The  Suffrage  War 

By  the  failure  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  bill 
enfranchising  women,  reported  in  this  de- 
partment of  The  Independent  last  week, 
all  hope  of  "votes  for  women"  being  con- 
ceded during  the  life  of  the  present  Par- 
liament are  at  an  end.  And  probably  the 
cause  can  triumph  only  by  its  adoption  as 
an  issue  at  a  general  election,  or  by  the 
election  of  305  candidates  (assuming  that 
Home  Rule  reduces  the  membership  of  the 
House  from  670  to  609)  pledged  to  place  the 
suffrage  question  above  all  other  political 
issues.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  two  great 
parties  have  been  internally  divided  on  the 
issue.  The  vote  on  the  Dickinson  bill  was 
enlightening  in  that  it  showed  only  28 
Unionists  supporting  the  suffrage  exten- 
sion (114  opposing  it).  The  leaders  of  the 
Unionist  party  either  spoke  against  it,  or 
were  absent.  Apparently  the  suffrage  work- 
ers need  not  look  for  assistance  from  the 
Opposition. 

The  correspondents  of  American  news- 
papers report  a  general  and  growing  an- 
tipathy for  the  suffrage  propaganda,  in 
both  urban  and  rural  districts.  This  is  at- 
tributed  to   the  violence  of  the  extremists. 
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Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  the  American  suffragist, 
is  now  in  London,  and  frankly  states  that 
British  militancy  is  an  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ballot  in  America.  American 
men  tend  to  conclude,  after  reading  the 
cable  dispatches,  that  women  are  not  safe 
persons  to  entrust  with  the  ballot;  and  this 
makes  them  vote  against  universal  suffrage 
in  their  own  states,  she  is  reported  to  have 
said. 

Every  day  the  finding  of  more  suffraget 
"bombs"  (none  of  which  go  off)  is  reported. 
Some  of  them  are  unquestionably  hoaxes — 
planted  by  practical  jokers.  Others  are  al- 
most as  certainly  constructed  and  placed 
by  serious-minded  suffragists  with  a  view 
to  increasing  public  uneasiness.  Vandalism 
has  been  practised,  however,  and  fires  set; 
that  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Eastbourne, 
England,  was  extinguished  (this  was  on 
the  15th),  as  also  that  in  the  William  Penn 
Church  in  Buckinghamshire.  Plans  to  kid- 
nap a  Cabinet  minister,  and  the  children 
of  several  ministers,  have  been  foiled,  it  is 
said. 

In  spite  of  a  police  order  prohibiting  it, 
The  Suffragette,  the  weekly  journal  of  mil- 
tancy,  continues  to  appear.  The  latest  issue 
proved  to  be  uncommonly  mild  in  language, 
however.  A  labor  organization  issued  the 
paper  from  its  press,  and  Ramsay  Macdon- 
ald,  M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labor  Party,  attacks  the  attempt  at  sup- 
pressing the  journal  on  the  ground  that  free 
speech  is  endangered  by  such  action. 

British  Notes 

The  Unionist  party  scored  a  victory  at 
the  bye-election  in  the  Newmarket  division 
of  Cambridgeshire  on  the  16th.  The  Union- 
ist candidate,  Denison  Pender,  won  over 
his  Liberal  opponent  by  851  votes,  in  a 
Liberal  constituency.  The  leader  of  the 
Ulster  Unionists,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  ad- 
dressed an  enthusiastic  audience  of  Ulster- 
men  at  Belfast  on  the  same  day.  He  re- 
newed his  attack  upon  the  Home  Rule  bill, 
and  his  revolutionary  threats. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  England's  de- 
parture to  Berlin  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
the  Kaiser's  daughter,  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria Luise,  to  Prince  Ernst  of  Cumber- 
land, was  scheduled  for  the  19th.  The  wed- 
ding will  occur  on  the  24th,  and  the  British 
King  and  Queen  will  return  May  28  or  29. 
Viscount  Morley  is  also  booked  to  visit  Ber- 
lin. 

The  long  standing  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  over  the  Bag- 
dad Railway,  which  is  to  run  under  Ger- 
man auspices  from  Konia  in  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  is,  it  is  said,  practically 
adjusted. 


Francegand  Germany 

M.  Barthou,  the  French  Prime  Minister, 
declared  on  the  15th  that  the  retention  of 
soldiers  whose  time  of  service  has  expired 
is  inevitable  in  consequence  of  the  European 
situation.  This  announcement  was  made  in 
reply  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  A  critic  of  the  Government  de- 
clared that  the  premier's  action  was  de- 
priving a  quarter  of  a  million  of  young 
men  of  their  liberty,  and  France  of  their 
useful  services.  A  Radical  Republican,  M. 
Lachaud,  added  that  the  French  barracks 
were  breeding  places  for  tuberculosis.  But 
the  Government's  military  policy  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  315  to  241. 

Georges  Clemenceau,  formerly  Prime 
Minister,  has  launched  his  fourth  newspa- 
per, which  he  calls  U Homme  libre — "The 
Free  Man."  His  earlier  political  organs 
have  been  La  Justice  (1888-1900),  he  Bloc 
(1900-1902),  and  L'Aurore,  which  he  con- 
ducted from  1897  to  1906,  founding  it  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Dreyfus  against  the  con- 
servative and  military  parties.  It  is  said 
that  M.  Caillaux — a  wealthy  politician 
whose  recent  ministry  was  discredited  by  a 
scandal  reflecting  upon  the  patriotic  honor 
of  its  chief,  who  was  interested  in  certain 
investments  affected  by  negotiations  be- 
tween France  and  Germany — contributes 
$200,000  of  the  Clemenceau  capital.  The  re- 
entry of  this  famous  cabinet-breaker  ("The 
Tiger,"  he  is  called)  is  the  more  significant 
in  view  of  his  bitterness  toward  President 
Poincare  and  the  existing  Government. 
Clemenceau  is  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  opposes  electoral  reform,  and  tho  he  told 
an  interviewer  not  long  ago  that  he  fav- 
ored the  three-year  law  for  military  serv- 
ice "without  dispensations,  exceptions,  or 
alterations,"  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
practical  sincerity  of  this  statement. 

The  French  Prime  Minister  recently  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
of  the  Students  of  Paris.  The  president  of 
the  association,  M.  Viaud,  told  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  students  desired  no  par- 
tiality shown  them  in  regard  to  military 
service:  only  such  regulations  as  would 
guard  against  students  serving  under  the 
flag  losing  the  progress  actually  attained 
in  their  studies.  M.  Liard,  Vice-Rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  said  in  his  turn  that 
the  students  were  "resolved  upon  the  most 
extreme  sacrifices,  being  ready  to  obey  the 
law  with  cheerfulness."  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter repeated  the  statements  of  the  other 
speakers  that  French  culture  must  be 
defended — but  to  be  able  to  defend  it  France 
must,  first  of  all,  be  able  to  defend  her 
soil.  "The  three-year  service  law  was  al- 
ready an  accomplished  fact,"  he  asserted. 
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The  amendment  of  the  French  law  reg- 
ulating public  gambling,  passed  in  1907,  is 
proposed.  This  law  imposes  a  tax  of  15 
per  cent.  One  of  the  amendments  suggested 
would  apply  a  sliding  scale — rising  to  50 
per  cent.  The  Government  opposes  such 
amendments  as  would,  in  its  opinion,  favor 
clandestine  gambling  houses  at  the  expense 
of  more  orderly  establishments  operating 
under  the  law.  But  it  is  charged  by  certain 
deputies  that  rich  visitors  to  Paris  are 
fleeced  on  a  wholesale  scale  by  uncommonly 
bold  sharpers,  and  politicians  are  accused 
of  shielding  these  establishments  from  po- 
lice interference. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  German  Em- 
pire is  considering  exceptional  measures  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  anti-German 
feeling  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  French  news- 
papers in  the  annexed  provinces  are  to  be 
supprest  by  the  Governor.  He  regards  them 
as  hostile  to  the  Imperial  regime,  and  any 
society  deemed  subversive  to  public  order  is 
to  be  subject  to  his  dissolution. 

Elections  were  held  on  May  16  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  the  electors  who  on 
June  2  will  name  the  members  of  the  next 
Prussian  Diet.  The  result  suggests  no  con- 
siderable change  in  the  color  of  the  Diet, 
tho  the  Socialists  hope  to  increase  their 
representation  slightly.  Little  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  general  public,  which 
naturally  regards  the  complicated  election 
machinery   of   Prussia   with   disfavor. 

The  German  Government's  Petroleum 
Monopoly  bill,  aiming  at  the  extinction  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  Empire, 
seems  to  be  dormant.  Perhaps  it  will  never 
be  revived. 

The  Balkans  and  Armenia 

Mutual  distrust  among  the  Balkan  allies 
is  on  the  increase.  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
make  conflicting  claims  to  territory  in 
Macedonia.  Bulgaria  and  Greece  are  said 
to  be  at  daggers'  points.  Russia  is  the  po- 
tential peacemaker  between  the  allies. 

On  the  14th  the  international  force  of 
marines  which  is  to  occupy  Scutari  entered 
the  city  and  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  Albanian  natives. 

Bulgaria  reports  her  losses  in  the  late 
war  as  follows:  Killed,  30,000;  wounded, 
58,000;  missing,  3000.  The  Budget  commit- 
tee of  the  Duma  estimates  that  the  war  en- 
tailed a  loss  to  Russian  trade  amounting 
to  $60,000,000. 

The  Armenian  National  Assembly,  sitting 
at  Constantinople,  recently  heard  the  report 
of  M.  Papazlam,  a  member  of  the  lay  council 
of  the  Patriarchate,  just  returned  from  a 
mission  to  Paris.  The  Armenian  question 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved,  he  said.  In 


certain  diplomatic  circles  the  idea  of  send- 
ing into  Armenia  a  permanent  commission 
had  been  emitted,  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing an  international  control;  the  commis- 
sion to  include  Mussulmen.  But  certain 
Armenians  would  accept  only  an  interna- 
tional   commission   entirely   European. 

China 

The  bankers  of  the  five-Power  group 
made  the  first  advance  on  the  $125,000,000 
loan  on  May  13,  when  $1,200,000  was  paid 
over  to  the  Chinese  Government.  This  loan, 
at  5  per  cent,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  was  to 
be  issued  this  week,  it  was  announced,  $37,- 
083,400  to  be  offered  in  London,  the  same 
amount  in  Paris,  and  smaller  sums  at  Ber- 
lin, St.  Petersburg  and  Brussels.  It  was 
expected  that  the  loan  would  be  offered  to 
the  public  at  90  without  the  assistance  of 
underwriters. 

It  is  reported  to  the  London  Telegraph 
bv  that  newspaper's  Peking  correspondent 
that  China  and  Russia  have  signed  a  se- 
cret agreement  by  which  the  new  republic 
concedes  complete  autonomy  to  outer  Mon- 
golia, the  frontier  of  which  has  been  de- 
limitated. The  territory  gaining  autonomy 
measures  more  than  half  a  million  square 
miles. 

General  Chang,  President  of  the  Chinese 
National  Onium  Prohibition  Commission, 
is  in  England.  His  mission  is  to  appeal  for 
a  release  from  the  obligations  imposed  by 
existing  treaties  between  China  and  Great 
Britain  fastening  upon  the  former  state  the 
yoke  of  traffic  in  India-grown  opium.  "Now 
that  the  Chinese  people  generally  realize 
the  evil  that  opium  is  doing:  to  their  coun- 
try they  find  it  hard  to  forgive  England  for 
insisting  upon  its  importation."  General 
Chang  told  an  interviewer.  "The  poorer 
people  are  learning  to  read,  and  many  of 
the  new  vernacular  newspapers  are  very 
bitter.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  sav  that 
there  is  a  definite  boycott  against  British 
c;oods.  but  certainly  the  tendency  is  not  to 
buy  them  where  something  else  does  just 
as  well.  British  influence  in  China  is  de- 
creasing— solely  on  account  of  the  resent- 
ment against  traffic  in  this  drug. 

"How  far  this  tendency  goes,"  General 
Chang  continued,  "you  will  see  from  an 
amusing  conversation  I  lately  had  with  one 
of  my  servants.  He  had  been  sent  to  buy 
kerosene  oil,  and  came  back  with  an  un- 
familiar brand.  He  explained  that  one  kind 
had  a  British  trade  mark,  and  the  other 
was  American.  He  unhesitatingly  chose  the 
American.  You  see,  America  gave  us  back 
her  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  and  she 
has  given  us  recognition.  Great  Britain  has 
given   us — opium." 
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XIII— A  Wonderful  Business  Revolution 


During  the  week  beginning  June  8  there 
is  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  significant  conventions  of 
business  men  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  coun- 
try— the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  America. 

There  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8000  to  10,000  men  and 
women  there,  gathered  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Probably  one-fourth  of 
these  will  be  official  delegates  from  clubs 
and  associations.  While  the  organization  is 
named  "American"  it  is  cosmopolitan.  The 
association  is  made  up  of  clubs  of  advertis- 
ing men,  some  140  of  them,  located  chiefly 
in  the  United  States,  tho  there  are  several 
in  Canada,  one  in  London,  one  or  two,  I 
believe,  in  Mexico,  and  one  in  Hawaii.  There 
is  also  a  Club-at-Large,  which  takes  in  all 
the  advertising  men  who  live  in  places 
where  there  is  no  club,  or  who  happen  to 
be  at  the  convention  without  other  creden- 
tials. There  are  now  10,000  members  of  this 
big  organization — not  all  practising  adver- 
tising men,  but  all  directly  interested  in 
advertising  as  practitioners,  buyers  or  sell- 
ers of  advertising  space  and  plans,  or  in 
some  other  way  actually  connected  with 
the  business. 

This  organization  began  its  life  in  Chi- 
cago ten  years  ago.  For  five  or  six  years  it 
merely  existed,  gathering  force  for  the 
great  future  that  has  now  overtaken  it.  By 
four  years  ago  it  had  attracted  some  of  the 
vital  men  in  the  business,  who  saw  that  it 
had  a  great  opportunity  and  believed  that 
it  would  become  the  executive  of  a  very 
significant  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
rapidly  growing  business  of  publicity.  They 
rallied,  and  elected  to  the  presidency  Sam- 
uel C.  Dobbs,  of  Atlanta,  who  had  not  been 
identified  with  the  association.  For  two 
years  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of 
building  up  the  association  to  a  condition 
of  efficiency.  Then  George  W.  Coleman,  of 
Boston,  was  made  president.  He  took  up  the 
work  where  Mr.  Dobbs  laid  it  down,  and 
threw  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
remarkable  personality  into  the  perfecting 
of  the  organization  and  giving  it  direction. 
During  his  first  year  all  the  energies  of  his 
administration  were  bent  to  the  task  of 
bringing  in  all  possible  vital  advertising 
men.  His  second  year,  now  closing,  was 
devoted  to  getting  the  great  aggregation 
of  men  fused  into  an  organization  with  a 
consciousness    and    a    purpose.    Just    what 
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that  purpose  was  to  be  was  clearly  re- 
vealed at  the  convention  two  years  ago, 
held  at  Boston.  There  the  men  assembled 
discovered  that  they  were  business  evan- 
gels, that  they  were  shaping  the  most  re- 
markable business  revolution  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  proposition  was  defin- 
itely adopted  that  truth  and  morals  are  the 
most  profitable  business  tenets.  This  led  to 
the  frank  adoption  of  the  Golden  Rule  as 
the  best  basis  for  business,  for  the  sake 
of   pure  morals. 

This  definite  creed  of  business  found  its 
first  expression  thru  the  gradual  percep- 
tion of  the  psychological  truth  that  it  pays 
better  to  tell  the  truth  in  advertising  than 
to  indulge  in  any  of  the  varying  degrees  of 
falsification  and  deception  which  had  al- 
ways characterized  much  of  the  advertising. 
The  Boston  convention,  in  all  of  its  depart- 
ments and  manifestations,  was  a  great  af- 
firmation of  that  truth.  It  reverberated 
thru  all  the  proceedings.  It  was  the  real 
theme  of  all  the  addresses.  Nothing  so  in- 
terested the  delegates  as  strong  assertions 
of  the  newly  perceived  truth  that  it  is  better 
morals  and  better  business  to  make  the 
square  deal  the  basis  of  business,  and  noth- 
ing so  readily  elicited  their  applause.  The 
convention  last  year  at  Dallas  took  up  the 
same  shibboleth,  and  carried  it  far  beyond 
the  Boston  mark.  There  the  exercises  of 
the  week  of  convention  meetings  began 
with  sixteen  advertising  "sermons" 
preached  in  sixteen  of  the  principal 
churches  of  the  Texan  city  by  sixteen  ad- 
vertising men.  The  churches  were  crowded. 
The  church  people  attended  the  convention 
meetings.  The  ministers  joined  with  the  ad- 
vertising men  to  make  the  meetings  popular 
and  interesting.  The  slogan  was  "Honesty 
in  Business."  Nothing  but  some  variant  of 
that  theme  was  really  popular.  The  most 
successful  meeting  was  on  Sunday  after- 
noon when  the  president  of  the  association 
addressed  a  great  audience  upon  the  topic, 
"The  Church  Outside  the  Churches,"  and 
drove  home  the  theory  that  the  business 
men  were  to  base  all  their  operations  upon 
the  Golden  Rule. 

This  feature  of  the  Dallas  convention,  the 
cooperation  of  the  churches,  brought  busi- 
ness and  ethical  religion  onto  the  same  pub- 
lic platform,  and  was  a  frank  confession 
from  both  that  one  could  not  successfully 
promote  its  own  welfare  without  at  the 
same  time   promoting  the   welfare  of  the 
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other.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
notification  to  the  public  that  business,  so 
far  as  its  publicity  activities  are  concerned, 
had  come  to  frankly  accept  and  adopt  the 
great  fundamentals  of  religion  that  stand 
for  and  define  actual  brotherhood.  The  stu- 
dent of  religion,  or  of  economic  conditions, 
or  of  business,  cannot  but  realize  that  here 
was  the  public  manifestation  of  a  radical 
change  in  business  motives  —  a  change 
which  will,  when  it  has  been  given  time  to 
become  more  generally  operative,  profound- 
ly affect  both  business  and  religion.  It  is 
indicative  alike  of  the  broadening  purpose 
of  religion  and  the  exhaltation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  business.  It  indicates  that  right- 
thinking  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  business  and  religion  draw  their  best 
inspiration  from  the  very  same  fount.  That 
these  advertising  "sermons"  were  the  most 
popular  feature  of  the  great  convention  at 
Dallas  is  in  the  nature  of  endorsement  of 
this  view  of  their  significance.  This  public 
approval  was  made  manifest  in  many  ways 
by  the  church  people. 

To  what  extent  this  doctrine  of  business 
morality  has  taken  possession  of  business 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  him  who  has  not 
followed  the  course  of  advertising  since  it 
became  fairly  entitled  to  call  itself  a  pro- 
fession. Only  a  few  years  ago  anything  in 
the  way  of  deceptive  statement  and  fraudu- 
lent practice  was  allowable  in  advertising. 
The  vile  doctrine  of  Caveat  Emptor  pre- 
vailed everywhere  and  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness. The  advertisement  and  the  goods  ad- 
vertised were  not  supposed  to  resemble 
each  other.  Advertising  was,  largely,  a  sys- 
tem of  deceit  and  misrepresentation.  The 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  full  of 
fake  and  false  advertising.  Newspapers  re- 
garded their  pages  as  billboards,  space  upon 
which  was  for  sale  to  whoever  could  pay 
for  it.  It  was  not  strictly  "The  public  be 
damned,"  but  it  emphatically  was  "The 
reader  be  damned,"  if  he  cannot  look  out 
for  himself,  and  sort  the  truth  from  the 
lies. 

Now  it  is  different.  There  is  not  in  the 
country  more  than  one  or  two  big  news- 
papers that  do  not  at  least  pretend  to  ex- 
clude false,  misleading,  fraudulent  and 
harmful  advertising.  The  concerns  that 
have  reaped  millions  from  too  credulous 
readers  of  the  papers  and  magazines  can 
now  only  get  their  advertisements  into  the 
cheapest  and  most  obscure  of  mediums. 
Practically  all  of  the  magazines  and  week- 
lies, and  many  of  the  daily  newspapers,  are 
as  free  from  objectionable  advertising  as 
the  Sunday  schools  are  free  from  obscene 
conversation.  There  are  exceptions.  There 
are    papers    that     still     continue    to    ac- 


cept business  that  they  know  is  in- 
tended to  deceive  and  defraud  the  read- 
ers. There  are  still  advertisers,  too  many 
of  them,  who  make  use  of  falsehood  and 
deceptive  methods.  But  they  are  examples 
that  are  steadily  becoming  sporadic  and 
isolated.  Those  department  stores  that  still 
make  use  of  the  stale  old  devices  to  create 
a  false  appearance  of  prosperity  are  be- 
coming isolated.  They  are  well  known.  "So- 
and-So  do  not  tell  the  truth  in  their  ad- 
vertising," is  heard  of  some  stores,  and 
they  are  losing  the  trade  and  confidence  of 
the  public. 

In  short,  there  has  been  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  business.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  habit 
to  believe  what  dealers  in  standard  goods 
tell  the  customers.  The  whole  character  of 
advertising  has  radically  changed.  How 
radical  this  change  is  can  only  be  realized 
by  going  back  ten  or  twenty  years  and  care- 
fully going  over  a  file  of  popular  periodi- 
cals, or  the  files  of  the  newspaper  that  is 
now  clean  and  truthful  in  its  advertising. 

The  convention  next  month  at  Baltimore 
will  be  the  most  remarkable  business  gath- 
ering ever  held  in  America.  It  will  be 
large  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  exercises 
will  be  interesting  and  inspiring;  but  the 
most  remarkable  feature  will  be  the  thought 
that  it  all  stands  for  a  new  era  in  business, 
an  era  in  which  good  faith  and  brotherhood 
are  the  controlling  forces,  instead  of  Caveat 
Emptor  and  "the  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most."  This  is  remarkable  enough  to  at- 
tract the  earnest  attention  of  the  sociolo- 
gists and  the  psychologists,  as  well  as  the 
religionists.  The  advertising  clubs  have  ac- 
complished more  for  business  morality,  in 
the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  than  all.  the 
laws  that  have  been  enacted,  all  the 
churches,  all  the  colleges  and  universities, 
all  the  various  "movements"  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  betterment  of  humanity.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  revolution  had  its  rise 
in  self-interest.  The  advertisers  found  that 
it  was  better  policy  to  tell  the  truth  and  so 
win  a  permanent  customer,  but  in  working 
this  theory  out  many  of  them  have  found 
that  there  is  a  higher  purpose,  and  a  better 
profit  than  all  dollars. 

This  great  convention  will  be  worthy  the 
study  of  those  who  hope  for  some  distinct 
uplift  that  will  permanently  affect  human- 
ity, as  well  as  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
how  much  more  profitable  it  is  to  be  honest 
in  business  than  to  be  dishonest.  It  will  also 
interest  the  student  of  history,  as  it  will 
exemplify  a  great  phenomenon  that  is  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  twentieth  century — the 
phenomenon  of  men  giving  themselves  un- 
reservedly and  unselfishly  to  the  better- 
ment of  their  brother  men. 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 

It  is  probable  that  before  this  article  ap- 
pears, Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York  will 
have  taken  definite  action  on  the  Foley- 
Walker  workmen's  compensation  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  legislature.  If  he  ap- 
proves it,  employers  will  have  their  choice 
of  four  plans  for  protecting  themselves 
against  the  liabilities  the  law  will  impose 
and  they  may  proceed  intelligently  to  make 
their  plans  to  that  end.  The  general  feeling 
of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  is  one  of  fear 
that  the  Governor  will  veto  it.  As  pointed 
out  by  us  last  week  this  will  be  unfortunate, 
for  it  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  system 
of  workmen's  compensation  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  it  is  needed  most. 

We  have  two  suggestions  to  offer  for 
consideration  in  the  event  the  bill  is  vetoed, 
and  we  presume  that  both  of  them  are  le- 
gally practicable.  If  the  existing  insurance 
laws  will  permit  of  it,  we  advise  employers 
themselves  to  inaugurate  the  system  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  using 
either  one,  or  both,  of  two  methods  provided 
in  the  Foley-Walker  bill.  That  is,  that  they 
organize  mutual  associations  among  them- 
selves for  the  purpose,  or  induce  the  cas- 
ualty companies  to  formulate  contracts  that 
will  effect  the  objects  in  view.  And,  upon 
the  same  hypothesis  of  legality,  we  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  casualty 
companies,  whether  employers  do  or  do  not 
take  the  initiative,  the  advisability  of 
draughting  a  policy  or  policies  that  will 
provide  the  proper  coverage.  In  specific 
terms  these  contracts  between  employers 
and  companies  may  abjure  all  benefits  ac- 
cruing out  of  the  common  law  defenses  and, 
just  as  fully  as  if  there  were  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  in  force,  provide  the  in- 
dustrial classes  with  the  protection  they  so 
much  need. 

If  the  bill  is  approved,  employers  should 
see  to  it  that  the  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies are  confronted  with  competition  by 
organizing  mutual  associations  among 
themselves,  employing  for  their  operation 
and  management  men  of  ability  and  insur- 
ance experience.  They  must  avoid  the  folly 
committed  by  the  assessment  life  insur- 
ance organizations  which  flourished  so  vig- 
orously twenty  to  thirty  years  ago.  Its  vic- 
tims are  still  with  us,  tho  the  associations 
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are  on  the  scrap  pile.  Insurance  is  a  com- 
modity that  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  performs 
no  miracles.  If  you  don't  pay  its  actual 
value  today,  you  will  pay  exactly  that  and 
a  penalty  tomorrow. 

Properly  managed  mutual  associations 
must  eventually  render  the  service  at  a  cost 
something  lower  than  that  provided  by 
stock  companies.  That  form  of  organization 
also  has  its  disadvantages  in  the  shape  of 
liabilities  accruing  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  membership,  but  unless  we  err 
in  judgment  all  this  will  be  scientifically 
provided  for  in  advance  by  actuarial  skill 
and  the  accumulation  of  experience. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Governor  Sulzer 
will  approve  the  Foley-Walker  bill,  but, 
with  or  without  a  specific  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  see  no  good  reason  for  postponing 
the  inauguration  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Stock  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  a  reader  as  to 
"the  comparative  merits  of  stock  and  mu- 
tual life  insurance,"  we  must  admonish  him 
that  the  subject  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and 
that  our  space  is  limited.  We  may  only 
sketch  the  answer. 

Considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
policyholders'  interests,  the  strictly  mutual 
form  of  organization  is  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers. As  at  present  regulated  and  super- 
vised, all  forms  of  level-premium-reserve 
life  insurance  are  sound;  the  contract  priv- 
ileges and  benefits  may  be  regarded  as 
identical.  The  principal  points  of  superior- 
ity inhering  in  the  mutual  form,  and  they 
are  important,  are  (1)  control  by  the  pol- 
icyholders and  (2)  the  lower  net  cost  of  the 
service. 

As  to  the  first:  To  make  the  statement 
very  conservative,  it  is  at  best  not  satis- 
factory that  a  stock  interest  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  should  control  ten, 
sometimes  hundreds,  of  millions  of  assets 
that  secure  from  two  to  three  times  that 
amount  of  policyholders'  insurance.  The 
control  of  these  large  accumulations  by  a 
few  stockholders  has  been  used,  and  may 
continue  to  be  used,  to  increase  their  pri- 
vate fortunes.  A  great,  and  sometimes  a 
dangerous,    power    is    thus    exercised.    The 
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control  of  this  money  may  become  a  com- 
modity, worth  in  some  cases  many  thousand 
times  its  apparent,  or  certificate,  value  in 
the  financial  market.  It  may  at  any  mo- 
ment become  the  instrument  of  speculators. 
The  value  of  the  stock  itself  is  insignificant; 
the  control  of  the  assets,  everything,  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  its  owners  are 
only  legally  honest  or  better. 

Now  as  to  the  second  point,  net  cost:  It 
should  be  obvious  that  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting two  equally  well  managed  com- 
panies, one  a  mutual  and  the  other  a  stock, 
is  less  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  This  is 
not  saying  that  the  net  cost  in  all  mutuals 
is  less  than  it  is  in  all  stock  companies,  but 
when  it  is  not,  the  management  of  the 
mutual  is  at  fault,  for  it  should  be  less.  As 
compared  with  the  most  ably  conducted 
mutual,  the  cost  in  a  stock  company  pos- 
sessing a  management  equally  skillful  is 
necessarily  greater  by  the  sums  paid  stock- 
holders as  dividends — and  in  a  number  of 
instances  these  represent,  annually,  a  heavy 
percentage  of  the  original  investment,  say 
from  50  to  200  per  cent. 

So,  to  conclude:  The  members  of  a  mu- 
tual company  can  dismiss,  if  they  so  desire, 
their  management  and  install  another; 
policyholders  in  a  stock  company  have  no 
such  power,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  latter  to  become  a  marketable 
commodity.  Finally,  the  net  cost  in  a  mutual 
is  usually,  and  should  be  always,  less  than 
in  a  stock  company. 

Fire  Prevention  Work 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
which  held  its  annual  convention  last  week, 
adopted  one  simple  resolution  that  will  do 
much  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  work  and 
hasten  the  day  of  cooperation  with  it  by 
other  economic  and  civic  organizations.  As 
a  means  of  extending  its  influence,  a  special 
committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  gospel  of  fire  preven- 
tion by  interesting  such  bodies  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  others 
in  its  work,  and  by  an  interchange  of  data 
to  disseminate  among  the  general  public  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  a  betterment  of  the 
conditions  which,  at  the  present  time,  result 
in  the  destruction  of  values  annually  es- 
timated at  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  association  formally  calls  upon  all 
cities  and  towns  to  adopt  proper  building 
codes  and  compelling  the  use  of  fire-resist- 
ing construction  in  congested  districts; 
upon  all  state  and  municipal  authorities  to 
regulate  the  transportation  of  inflammable 
oils  and  explosives  and  the  investigation  of 


all  fires;  upon  the  public  to  bring  about  a 
safe  and  intelligent  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day;  upon  the  proper  authorities 
to  require  the  introduction  of  automatic  fire 
extinguishing  apparatus  in  all  commercial 
establishments  and  city  blocks;  upon  the 
press  for  the  continuance  of  its  support  and 
in  the  further  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  call  will  be 
heard  by  the  least  and  greatest  in  all  the 
land,  for  our  fire  waste  bill  yearly  is  a  dis- 
grace to  us  as  a  nation.  We  seem  to  forget 
that  burnt  property  represents  values  that 
are  annihilated.  Insurance  does  not  replace; 
it  merely  distributes  loss.  The  man  who  has 
nc  insurance  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
fire  reduces  his  thousands  to  the  figure 
naught.  Under  proper  laws,  faithfully  en- 
forced, it  is  probable  that  the  annual  fire 
waste  could  be  reduced  seventy-five  per 
cent.  It  is  our  duty  as  law  and  order  loving- 
people  to  earnestly  undertake  the  task  of 
reducing  it. 

Also  Farmer  Lott 

"Back  to  the  farm" — that  is  the  cry  in 
the  soul  of  Mr.  Edson  S.  Lott,  president  of 
the  United  States  Casualty,  who,  if  you've 
ever  heard  him  at  any  post  prandial  exer- 
cises, you  know  was  born  and  reared  in 
bucolic  surroundings  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Keuka  in  the  vicinity  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
He  has  bought  a  farm — nearer  New  York 
than  Penn  Yan — has  resigned  from  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters,  and  during  the  sum- 
mers hereafter,  instead  of  going  to  the  an- 
nual conventions  of  the  latter,  will  super- 
intend the  harvesting  of  his  crops.  The 
farm  will  also  be  a  periodical  place  of  refuge 
at  those  times  when  the  general  cussedness 
of  managerial  rivalries  and  field  competi- 
tion weary  and  disgust. 

Manhattan  Life  Gets  a  New  President 

Vice-president  John  F.  Roche,  of  the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company,  an- 
nounces the  retirement  of  president  M.  W. 
Torrey  and  the  election  of  Thomas  E.  Love- 
joy,  formerly  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  his 
successor.  Mr.  Torrey  will  take  a  much 
needed  rest.  Mr.  Lovejoy  brings  youth, 
vigor  and  the  prestige  of  former  successes 
to  the  service  of  the  company,  and  in  the 
best  of  spirit  we  desire  to  say  that  these 
qualities  are  greatly  needed  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Life.  It  has  been  too  conservative,  we 
may  say  non-progressive,  for  a  decade  or 
more,  and  the  addition  of  two  such  enter- 
prising young  men  as  are  Messrs.  Lovejoy 
and  Roche  is  a  positive  improvement. 


Oil  Company  Dividends 

The  former  subsidiaries  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  are  still  distributing  very  large 
dividends.  Last  week  there  were  three  that 
excited  comment.  The  Standard  of  New 
York  gave  notice  of  an  approaching  stock 
dividend  of  400  per  cent,  amounting  in  par 
value  to  $60,000,000,  the  company's  capital 
being  $15,000,000.  Therefore  the  price  of 
shares  rose  to  $700.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  it  was  $260.  The  South  Penn  Oil 
Company,  in  addition  to  its  regular  divi- 
dend, announced  a  stock  dividend  of  300 
per  cent.  Shareholders  of  the  Standard  of 
Nebraska  received  a  regular  semi-annual 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  an  extra  cash 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  a  stock  dividend 
of  25  per  cent. 

Testifying  in  the  ouster  suit  brought  by 
Missouri,  the  officers  of  the  Standard  of 
Indiana  asserted  that  their  company  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  any  other  oil 
company,  but  had  become  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. 

The  Bucket  Shops 

Bucket  shops,  as  they  are  called,  have 
not  been  driven  out  of  business  by  the 
sharp  attack  of  the  Federal  authorities  two 
years  ago.  A  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  recently  made  a  tour  of 
investigation  thru  the  State  of  New  York 
and  found  many  of  these  concerns  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  two  or  three  chains  of  them, 
and  the  central  office  of  one  of  these  chains 
is  in  Pittsburgh.  The  local  agencies,  or 
"brokerage  houses,"  are  scattered  thru  the 
country.  A  majority  of  them  are  in  small 
cities,  but  they  may  also  be  found  in  large 
ones.  For  example,  the  investigating  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Exchange  found  in 
Buffalo  one  whose  orders  in  a  single  day 
amounted  to  8000  shares,  while  only  11,000 
shares  were  bought  or  sold  in  the  same  day 
by  the  local  representatives  of  well-known 
New  York  firms.  It  should  be  understood 
that  orders  given  to  a  bucket  shop  are  not 
executed  on  an  Exchange. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  New  York 
Exchange  are  now  getting  evidence  which 
will  be  given  to  the  Federal  or  local  prose- 
cutors. This  is  what  the  Exchange  ought  to 
do.  It  can  well  afford  to  employ  detectives 
for  the  work,  and  it  should  pursue  the 
bucket  shops  with  vigor.  Exchanges  where 
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securities  or  grain  are  actually  bought  and 
sold  have  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  by  reason 
of  the  swindles  of  bucket  shops,  whose  man- 
agers claim  to  be  members  of  such  Ex- 
changes. 

Beef  from  Abroad 

The  tariff  duty  on  meats  is  still  in  force, 
and  will  be  for  several  months,  but  ex- 
porters abroad  are  preparing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  removal  of  it,  and  are  even 
now  making  shipments.  At  San  Francisco, 
last  week,  400,000  pounds  of  frozen  beef 
and  mutton  from  Australia  were  landed, 
and  the  understanding  in  Australia  was 
that  this  meat  should  be  sold  at  only  a  nom- 
inal profit.  It  is  the  intention  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  trade  to  increase  the  ship- 
ments to  about  500,000  pounds  a  month. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  beef  will  be 
exported  to  this  country  from  Argentina. 
Chicago  packers  associated  with  what  has 
been  called  the  Beef  Trust  have  large  in- 
terests in  the  beef  industry  there,  and  the 
Argentine  Government  is  now  inquiring  as 
to  their  methods,  owing  to  the  complaints 
of  cattle  breeders  and  native  competitors. 
It  is  said  that  shipments  to  London,  the 
chief  market,  have  been  regulated  by  pool 
allotment,  and  that  the  failure  of  a  Chi- 
cago firm  to  gain  an  increase  of  its  allot- 
ment caused  sales,  in  resentment,  which  re- 
duced prices  in  London  last  week.  Probably 
this  Chicago  firm  will  ship  Argentine  beef 
to  New  York  after  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

The  Stock  Market 

Last  week's  transactions  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  amounted  to  only 
950,645  shares,  or  one-fourth  of  the  num- 
ber for  the  corresponding  day  in  1912.  Net 
changes  were  not  large,  altho  one  or  two 
new  low  records  were  made.  On  Thursday 
the  New  York;  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  reduced  its  dividend 
rate  to  6  per  cent,  after  paying  8  for  eight- 
een years.  This  reduction  was  due  in  part 
to  the  recent  passing  of  dividends  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western.  The  New  Haven  Company  owns 
$50,000,000  of  the  stock  of  these  roads.  Its 
shares  are  held  by  22,716  persons,  11,162 
of  whom  are  women.  Among  the  holders  are 
also  3666  trustees. 
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The  Presbyterians  and  Union 

Seminary 

The    one    matter   of    general    interest 
that  came  up  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly was  its  attitude  toward  Union  Semi- 
nary. The  seminary  was  once  in  a  meas- 
ure,  despite   its  name,   attached  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  reported  annu- 
ally to  its  assembly.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  the  seminary  got  its  freedom,  at  the 
cost  of  the  condemnation  of  two  of  its 
professors,    who    left    the    Presbyterian 
Church   to   join*  the   Episcopalians   and 
Congregationalists.    The    assembly,    two 
years  ago,  made  overtures  that  it  come 
back,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider   the   way.    During   the   year   it 
held  conferences  with  the  directors   of 
the  seminary  and  asked  it  to  give  satis- 
faction as  to  its  theology  and  to  appoint 
additional   professors    who   should   give 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechism  and 
in  polity,  so  as  to  give  the  students  such 
instruction  as  would  make  them  accept- 
able candidates  for  Presbyterian  pulpits. 
The    directors    said    they    had    not    the 
means     to     found     professorships,     but 
would  establish  lectureships  that  would 
be  satisfactory.  They  also  offered  a  mild, 
irenic  creed.  This  was  not  fully  accept- 
able,   and   the   committee    reported    and 
asked   that   they   be   continued   another 
year. 

Of  the  two  minority  reports,  one  re- 
gretted that  the  seminary  failed  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  its  doctrinal 
position  and  asked  that  the  committee  be 
discharged  from  its  useless  task,  while 
the  second,  made  by  Dr.  Monfort,  of  the 


Herald  and  Presbyter,  declared  that  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  have  some 
new  professors  who  would  teach  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  while  other  professors 
attacked  it,  that  all  should  be  its  earnest 
defenders.  He  sharply  criticised  the  rela- 
tion to  the  seminary  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery,  which  ordains  students  that 
deny  the  faith. 

President  Francis  Brown,  of  the  semi- 
nary, in  a  long  address,  defended  its 
position  independent  of  any  denomina- 
tion, and  the  professors  who  had  been 
severely  assailed,  and  plainly  told  the 
assembly  that  it  had  asked  no  recogni- 
tion, but  was  present  at  the  assembly's 
invitation,  and  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  have  the  whole  matter  dropt.  The 
assembly  laid  the  matter  over  for  a  year. 

It  had  better  be  put  over  for  twenty 
years.  Time  will  settle  it.  Union  Semi- 
nary is  going  on  very  well,  and  its 
graduates  are  acceptable  to  the  churches. 
The  theology  which  Dr.  Monfort  and  his 
associates  teach  is  less  and  less  accept- 
able. They  would  have  been  amazed  if 
they  could  have  heard  the  addresses 
made  at  the  alumni  dinner  at  Drew 
Seminary,  Methodist,  last  week,  by  Dr. 
Eckman,  representing  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, and  Professor  Rogers.  It  is  the 
business  of  seminaries  to  go  forward 
and  not  to  pull  back.  It  is  our  Lord's 
social  gospel  that  has  to  be  preached 
now,  not  raw  Calvinism.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  worse  doctrine  than  that  ut- 
tered in  his  sermon  before  the  assembly 
by  its  retiring  moderator,  Dr.  Matthews, 
who  said: 

We  should  change  the  ground  of  our  ob- 
jections to  candidates  for  the  ministry  who 
doubt  or  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  They 
ought  to  be  rejected,  not  alone  because  they 
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doubt  or  deny  per  se  the  deity  of  Christ,  but 
because  their  denial  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  they  have  never  been  regenerated.  No 
regenerated  man  can  doubt  or  deny  the 
deity  of  Christ,  because  you  cannot  doubt 
that  which  you  know  and  you  cannot  sin- 
cerely deny  that  which  is  to  you  a  living, 
personal  fact.  No  unregenerated  man 
should  be  permitted  to  preach. 

That  is  a  shocking  doctrine,  that  no 
man  can  be  regenerated  who  does  not 
know  by  a  living,  personal  consciousness 
that  Christ  was  God.  That  condemns 
Isaiah  (chap.  6),  and  John  Milton,  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  It  contradicts 
Paul,  who  says  that  love  is  superior  to 
faith,  and  Christ,  who  did  not.put  it  into 
the  conditions  he  gave  to  the  young 
ruler.  As  an  evidence  of  regeneration  it 
is  not  found  once  in  the  whole  Bible.  Dr. 
Matthews  has  borrowed  it  from  the 
cursing  and  accursed  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed. 

But  Union  Seminary  is  not  so  bad  as 
they  make  out.  If  Professor  McGiffert 
and  Professor  William  Adams  Brown 
are  heretics,  there  is  Professor  Briggs, 
whose  late  volume  is  grandly  conserva- 
tive, and  stoutly  defends  the  virgin  birth 
of  our  Lord. 

Mr.  Bartholdt's  Resolution 

We  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  a  new  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  should  give  to  the 
Federal  Government  entire  control  of  all 
matters  affecting  the  rights  of  aliens 
residing  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Congressman  Bartholdt, 
who  takes  a  special  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  international  peace,  has  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  providing  that 
all  such  questions  shall  come  under  the 
exclusive  power  of  Congress. 

It  is  not  the  present  discriminatory 
legislation  of  California  against  the 
Japanese,  nor  its  attempted  earlier  legis- 
lation to  segregate  Japanese  children  in 
public  schools,  that  first  made  it  clear 
that  single  states  must  not  endanger 
peace  with  other  nations.  Attention  was 
called  to  it  years  ago  when,  in  New 
Orleans,  there  was  a  riot  in  which  citi- 
zens of  Italy  were  killed,  and  no  one 
punished  for  it.  At  that  time  the  Italian 
Government  made  vigorous  protest,  and 
the  United  States  paid  a  money  indem- 
nity tc  Italy  for  the  act  of  Louisiana.  A 


second  similar  case  occurred  later.  It  is 
very  hard  to  make  foreign  governments 
understand  how  our  Federal  Government 
can  dodge  responsibility  for  injuries 
done  under  the  states  rights  power  given 
by  our  Constitution. 

Early  Marriage 

That  was  a  false  story  that  ran  the 
rounds  of  the  press  some  weeks  ago,  but 
did  not  get  into  our  columns,  that  a  club 
of  girls  in  Wellesley  College  had  pledged 
themselves  not  to  marry  for  five  years 
after  graduation,  and  then  not  to  marry 
any  man  with  less  than  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  income.  It  was  the  invention  of  an 
unscrupulous  reporter  of  his  own  imag- 
inations. An  investigation  by  a  respon- 
sible board  of  the  students  themselves 
proved  that  no  such  club  existed. 

But  it  is  true  that  both  President 
Lowell  and  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, have  given  to  their  students  the 
wise  but  unusual  advice  to  marry  early. 
President  Eliot  goes  farther.  He  does 
not  like  to  see  so  many  young  male  immi- 
grants coming  to  this  country,  and  he 
would  restrict  the  number,  allowing 
freely  those  to  enter  who  bring  their 
wives  and  children. 

For  early  marriage  the  arguments  are 
many  and  weighty.  They  include  moral- 
ity, steadiness,  responsibility,  parent- 
hood, unselfishness,  industry  and  char- 
acter. It  is  on  the  family  that  worthy 
civilization  rests.  Marriage  is  honorable 
and  decent.  It  is  the  solid  basis  and  the 
preservative  of  society. 

The  usual  objections  to  early  marriage 
are  unworthy,  selfish  and  cowardly,  and 
are  called  prudential.  Instead  of  an  am- 
bition to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of 
caring  for  a  companion  in  life  and  chil- 
dren, young  men,  and  young  women  too, 
wish  to  delay  care  and  to  enjoy  the 
frivolities  of  unattached  life.  Then  too 
often  there  follows  the  belated,  pruden- 
tial marriage,  which  continues  to  avoid 
the  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  or 
talks  nonsense  about  children  few  but 
well  born.  In  old  days  there  was  a  pride 
in  large  families ;  now  the  reverse  is  too 
much  the  case.  The  well-born  genius  of 
the  family  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the 
fourth  or  tenth  child,  and  the  race  is 
enfeebled  in  brain  and  muscle  which  lim- 
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its  the  chance  of  superiority.  We  would 
rather  have  clubs  in  colleges  of  either 
sex  whose  members  would  choose  to 
marry  young,  to  accept  social  burdens, 
and  who  will  hope  to  be  the  proud  par- 
ents of  numerous  descendants.  That  is  a 
worthy  ambition.  Children  of  such  par- 
ents will  rule  the  country,  will  create 
a  country  that  will  lead  the  world. 
Those  who  put  off  marriage  are  selling 
their  country  to  the  numerous  children 
of  the  untrained  and  the  ignorant.  Out 
of  love  of  country,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  superior  mental  structure 
which  has  sought  it  and  can  transmit  it, 
ought  most  of  all  to  seek  early  marriage 
and  such  families  as  are  infrequent  in 
decadent  France. 

Who  Is  Smith? 

Dr.  Hesselgrave's  picture  of  Smith  is 
one  of  those  definitive  pieces  of  work 
that  get  done  now  and  then.  Smith  has 
heretofore  been  portrayed  and  analyzed 
by  friendly  and  unfriendly  hands,  but 
not  by  accurate  ones.  His  abilities  and 
achievements  have  been  set  forth  in  flat- 
tering lines.  His  delinquencies  have  been 
explained  and  his  sins  accounted  for,  or 
he  has  been  cursed  and  damned,  and  the 
attention  paid  him  has  been  more  than 
wearisome  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Dr.  Hesselgrave,  with  a  few  bold  and 
unmercifully  truthful  strokes,  depicts 
him  as  he  is.  As  an  illustration  of  how  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  without  waste  of  time 
or  materials,  Dr.  Hesselgrave's  por- 
trayal of  this  respectable  humbug, 
Smith,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  who  is  Smith?  In  a  general  way 
he  is  easily  enough  discriminated  from 
the  crowd.  As  an  average  middle  class 
American,  successful  as  a  money  getter, 
conspicuous  as  a  money  spender,  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  an  important  person- 
age when  in  fact  he  is  a  failure  as  a 
producer  of  wealth,  posing  as  a  man  of 
common  sense  with  unlimited  practical 
knowledge  when  in  fact  his  ignorance  of 
everything  worth  knowing  is  appalling, 
he  is  to  be  found  in  every  industrial 
town,  and  the  subway  trains  of  New 
York  City  carry  tens  of  thousands  of 
him  up  and  down  the  tracks  every  busi- 
ness day  of  the  year. 


But  to  pass  from  this  somewhat  gen- 
eral placing  of  Smith  to  a  more  partic- 
ular identification,  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  American 
middle  class  is  not  made  up  exclusively 
of  Smiths,  and  it  is  a  question  worth 
asking  whether  in  that  middle  class 
there  are  today  more  or  fewer  men  of 
the  kind  that  Dr.  Hesselgrave  describes 
as  Smith's  progenitor  than  there  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Men  who  are  a  power 
in  political  life,  men  who  handle  big 
business  affairs  in  a  sane  and  intelligent 
way,  and  on  the  whole  with  consideration 
for  the  larger  interests  of  human  soci- 
ety, men  with  good  sized  families  of 
sturdy  boys  and  girls,  well  brought  up 
and  taught  to  meet  the  obligations  of  life 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  its  pleasures — there 
are  legions  of  them  left.  That  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans  today  far  out- 
number the  Americans  of  Puritan  ances- 
try in  any  decade  hitherto,  and  that 
among  them  there  are  more  men  and 
women  than  ever  before  with  a  strong 
sense  of  social  and  civic  responsibility, 
devoting  time  and  money  to  conscien- 
tious service  of  the  public  and,  rearing 
children  that  will  worthily  succeed  them. 

Nevertheless,  Smith  is  a  fact  and  he  is 
a  failure.  Altogether  too  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  middle  class,  he  has  wrought 
infinite  mischief,  and  the  world  will  re- 
joice in  his  elimination,  by  whatever 
processes  of  social  or  natural  selection 
he  is  made  away  with. 

Is  it  possible  to  prevent  his  recur- 
rence, generation  after  generation?  Cer- 
tainly not  altogether.  No  human  stock  is 
so  perfect  that  it  does  not  produce  a  per- 
centage of  weaklings  and  crooks.  But  we 
suspect  that  Smith  is  not  altogether  a 
victim  of  heredity.  At  a  time  when  the 
opportunity  to  exploit  natural  resources 
and  the  credulity  of  mankind  created 
astonishing  chances  to  get  rich  without 
virtue  or  brains,  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  maintain  moral  discipline  in 
the  community  was  seriously  impaired 
by  its  failure  to  meet  sincerely  the  recon- 
struction of  thought  by  natural  science, 
and  the  disciplinary  function  of  school 
and  college  was  nearly  destroyed  by  edu- 
cational fads  and  sentimentalities.  Smith 
has  had  accomplices  in  his  evil  conduct. 

There  will  always  be  Smiths,  but  we 
feel  reasonably  confident  that  from  this 
time  forth  the  number  of  this  precious 
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tribe  will  diminish.  As  Dr.  Hesselgrave 
reminds  us,  political  power  has  passed 
into  more  vigorous  hands.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  the  industrial  world,  already 
under  way,  will  deprive  Smith  of  un- 
earned increment.  An  educational  policy 
saner  and  stronger  than  we  have  enjoyed 
in  recent  years,  and  a  Church  once  more 
sincere  and  straightforward,  will  bring 
to  bear  a  moral  discipline  that,  we  are 
sure,  will  save  many  a  young  fellow 
born  with  good  enough  parts,  from  be- 
coming that  respectable  fraud,  Smith. 

The  Paterson  Strike 

Rabbi  Mannheimer  gives  our  readers 
this  week  one  side,  and  a  strong  side,  of 
the  labor  conflict  in  which  the  workers 
in  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  are 
engaged,  under  the  advice  of  leaders  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  Mr. 
Mannheimer  much  disapproves  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  I.  W.  W.,  as  do  we,  but  he 
praises  the  leaders — Haywood,  Quinlan, 
Tresca,  etc. — for  their  peaceful  conduct 
of  the  strike,  which  has  broken  no  heads 
and  killed  nobody.  That  certainly  is 
something;  but  illegal  and  criminal  vio- 
lence may  exist  without  murder.  The  law 
allows  pickets  in  a  strike,  but  the  pickets 
must  use  no  force,  must  not  put  a  hand 
on  those  who  go  to  work.  They  may  ask 
them  to  stop  and  listen,  but  if  they  re- 
fuse, must  go  no  further,  and  they  must 
not  block  the  streets ;  they  must  move  on. 

Now,  in  this  strike,  as  in  all  strikes 
conducted  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  there  have 
been  threats  a-plenty.  Haywood  and  his 
associates  have  declared  that  they  must 
and  will  not  allow  any  mills  to  open,  even 
if  its  men  desire.  Some  threats  of  the 
leaders  have  been  disavowed  by  other 
leaders,  but  there  have  been  violent 
threats  enough  to  frighten  those  who 
wished  to  work. 

One  man  has  been  convicted  of  threats 
of  violence  by  a  jury,  and  others  will  be 
tried.  This  is  not  a  sentence  by  the  whim 
of  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  police 
magistrate,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
twelve  men  whom  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve impartial.  They  are  neither  employ- 
ers nor  employees.  We  are  ready  to 
believe  that  the  mill-workers  have  griev- 
ances that  ought  to  be  discussed  and  cor- 
rected, but  the  purposes  and  the  princi- 


ples of  the  I.  W.  W.  we  condemn  as  fully 
as  does  Rabbi  Mannheimer.  Its  methods 
of  conducting  a  strike  do  not  appear  to 
us  as  innocuous  as  they  do  to  him,  nor  do 
they  to  the  citizens  of  Paterson  gener- 
ally, and  on  this  ground  Haywood  and 
the  other  men  have  secured  a  trial  by  a 
jury  from  another  county. 

We  agree  with  Rabbi  Mannheimer 
that  the  adoption  in  Paterson  of  a  pro- 
tocol such  as  that  agreed  upon  in  the 
ladies'  garment  trade  in  New  York  is  the 
best  hope  of  peaceful  industry.  Employ- 
ers and  employees  need  not  be  enemies. 

Briefs  for  Debate 

Among  the  most  frequent  of  the  re- 
quests for  editorial  advice  and  assistance 
are  those  of  readers  who  are  preparing 
for  a  debate.  The  cultivation  of  debating 
in  schools  and  colleges  everywhere,  and 
the  revival  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
of  the  lyceum  or  public  forum  have  cre- 
ated a  greater  demand  for  information 
on  the  questions  of  the  day.  The  Inde- 
pendent has  endeavored  to  meet  this  de- 
mand in  two  ways:  first,  by  making  its 
contents  as  varied  and  timely  as  possi- 
ble; and  second,  by  publishing  articles 
on  opposite  sides  of  vexed  questions, 
altho  this  latter  policy  often  gets  us  into 
trouble  with  readers  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  think  that  when  an  editor 
admits  to  his  columns  anything  he  does 
not  believe  in,  he  is  hypocritical,  vacil- 
lating or  bought  up  by  the  enemy. 

But  the  day  of  blind  partisanship  is 
passing.  Not,  we  hope,  the  day  of  parti- 
sanship, for  that  would  mean  the  end  of 
progress.  But  to  be  a  strong  partisan 
one  must  know  the  strength  of  the  oppos- 
ing party.  It  is  only  when  the  knight  has 
seen  both  sides  of  the  shield  that  he  is 
qualified  to  fight  for  the  color  he  likes 
best.  When  we  find  intelligent  men  dif- 
fering so  decidedly  as  they  do  on  matters 
of  private  belief  or  public  policy,  it  is 
important  to  knew  why  they  think  as 
they  do,  or,  if  such  knowledge  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortal  man,  at  least  to  learn 
what  reasons  they  have  to  give. 

It  is,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  ordinary  reader  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  chief  points  on  both  sides  of 
pending  questions  as  well  as  of  providing 
for  the  needs  of  public  debaters,  that  we 
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have  started  this  week  a  new  depart- 
ment, to  appear  from  time  to  time, 
"Arguments  in  Brief."  We  have  chosen 
as  the  first  topic  to  be  discussed  the 
question  of  the  exemption  of  American 
coastwise  shipping  from  the  Panama 
tolls,  a  question  on  which  we  have  ex- 
prest  some  very  positive  views  in  lan- 
guage as  vigorous  as  we  could  command. 
This  is  at  the  present  time  a  favorite 
question  with  debating  societies;  it  is 
also  one  upon  which  every  American 
citizen  must  make  up  his  mind,  because 
it  devolves  upon  him  to  settle  it.  A  few 
minutes  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
arguments  here  outlined  will  give  him 
the  bearings  of  the  question.  Then  he 
can,  so  far  as  time  and  inclination  allow, 
study  the  problem  further  by  following 
up  the  references  to  books  and  articles 
where  it  is  treated  more  fully. 

There  are  many  debating  guides  on 
the  market  that  give  briefs  on  the  ques- 
tions that  we  have  always  with  us,  such 
as  tariff,  trusts  and  socialism,  but  some- 
thing more  immediate  and  specific  is 
needed,  especially  when  the  topics  dis- 
cust  by  debating  teams  are  measures 
which  are  now  before  the  people  for 
consideration,  and  for  which  the  mate- 
rial must  be  sought  for  the  most  part  in 
current,  periodicals  and  public  docu- 
ments. 

In  the  old-time  lyceum  the  favorite 
topics  were  such  as  these:  "Which  is 
the  more  destructive,  fire  or  water?" 
"Which  is  the  mightier,  the  pen  or  the 
sword?"  "Which  was  the  greater,  Napo- 
leon or  Washington?"  "Which  is  the 
more  enjoyable,  spring  or  fall?"  "Which 
is  the  greater  novelist,  Dickens  or 
Thackeray?"  "Which  is  the  more  attrac- 
tive, art  or  nature?"  "Which  is  the  more 
injurious,  war  or  alcohol?"  These  were 
selected  for  discussion  because  they  were 
indeterminable.  They  were  regarded, 
even  the  last  mentioned,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  power  to  settle,  and 
therefore  could  be  talked  about  indefi- 
nitely. 

In  recent  years  debaters  have  shown  a 
different  taste.  The  questions  most  used 
in  intercollegiate  meets  during  the  past 
season  have  been  practical,  modern  and 
American,  such  as  the  recall  of  judicial 
decisions,  the  income  tax,  the  currency 
question,  the  restriction  of  immigration, 
woman  suffrage,  regulation  of  interstate 


commerce,  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, etc.  These  are  neither  indefi- 
nite, impractical,  indeterminable  nor  in- 
terminable. They  are  all  questions  that 
are  to  be  settled  and  settled  soon,  and 
settled  in  part  by  those  who  are  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  audience.  They  may 
be  criticised  as  too  exclusively  political 
and  national,  but  on  the  whole,  the 
change  is  in  the  right  direction  and  de- 
serves to  be  encouraged.  Our  "Argu- 
ments in  Brief"  will  be  more  of  the 
latter  character  than  of  the  former. 

Sales  for  Export 

Testifying  last  week  in  the  Govern- 
ment's dissolution  suit  against  the  Steel 
Corporation,  Mr.  Farrell,  president  of 
the  company,  spoke  of  a  reduction  of 
prices  for  the  export  trade.  When  manu- 
facturers here,  he  said,  sought  the  com- 
pany's products,  intending  to  use  them 
in  making  finished  goods  for  sale  abroad, 
the  company  was  accustomed  to  sell 
these  products  to  them  at  prices  lower 
than  those  which  were  paid  if  the  fin- 
ished goods  were  to  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  done  for  the 
promotion  of  the  export  trade.  In  many 
ways  the  company  had  striven  to  in- 
crease the  sales  abroad  of  American  iron 
and  steel  manufactures. 

In  making  lower  prices  for  export,  he 
continued,  the  company  was  following 
the  example  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  encouraged  the  growth 
of  exports  by  permitting  or  authorizing 
the  railroads  to  make,  for  goods  to  be 
exported,  a  freight  rate  lower  than  the 
ordinary  rate  on  goods  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. This  permission  was  given  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  had  allowed  such  discrimination 
for  ten  years  past.  For  example,  the  rate 
from  Pittsburgh  to  San  Francisco  for 
goods  to  be  exported  was  lower  than  the 
rate  for  goods  of  the  same  kind  which 
were  to  be  used  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states.  There  was  a  similar  difference 
with  respect  to  the  rates  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  York  and  other  Atlantic 
ports.  The  reduction  was  made  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  exaction  from  American  consum- 
ers, by  American  manufacturers,  of 
[trices  higher  than  those  which  foreign 
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buyers  are  required  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
ported products  of  these  manufacturers 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  an  unjust 
practice.  Evidence  of  such  discrimina- 
tion by  manufacturers  protected  by 
tariff  duties  has  frequently  been  cited  in 
support  of  demands  for  a  removal  or  a 
sharp  reduction  of  the  duties.  In  this 
dissolution  suit  such  evidence  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  prosecutor  as 
something  that  tended  to  support  the 
Government's  case.  We  infer  this  from 
the  character  of  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Farrell.  And  yet,  if  Mr.  Farrell  has  not 
been  misinformed  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  the  commission  toward  this  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates,  the  com- 
pany has  simply  been  following  the  Gov- 
ernment's example. 

Clearly,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  tell  the 
public  whether  it  has  approved  or  per- 
mitted such  discrimination.  If  it  has 
done  this,  and  if  it  shall  defend  its 
course,  any  statement  on  this  subject 
which  it  may  make  will  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  approaching  Senate  debate  on  the 
tariff  bill. 

The  Two  Presidents  of  China 

The  break  between  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
the  creator  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and 
Yuan  Shi-kai,  whom  he  chose  and  made 
Provisional  President  by  his  own  resig- 
nation, is  complete.  The  occasion  for  it 
we  have  told  in  another  column.  The  ac- 
ceptance by  Yuan  of  the  loan  from  the 
quintuple  group,  without  parliamentary 
authority,  he  deeply  resents,  while  the 
people  are  enraged  at  the  murder  of  a 
leader  opposed  to  Yuan.  "The  situation," 
says  Dr.  Sun,  "has  become  so  serious 
that  the  nation  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
most  acute  and  dangerous  crisis  yet  ex- 
perienced." A  civil  war  might  result  in 
the  division  of  China  into  a  northern  and 
a  southern  republic;  but  we  hardly  ex- 
pect war,  because  President  Yuan  has 
the  army,  and  he  will  have  the  money,  if 
the  contract,  which  is  all  signed,  is  car- 
ried out  by  payment  of  the  loan  at  85 
per  cent  on  the  face  value.  The  southern 
provinces,  which  mostly  support  the 
opposition  to  Yuan,  have  neither  army 
nor  money. 

There  is  every  reason  to  congratulate 


President  Wilson  that  he  refused  to 
allow  our  Government  to  back  up  the 
bankers  in  protection  of  this  usurious 
loan.  The  tax  on  salt  is  pledged  for  the 
loan,  and  certain  provincial  taxes,  which 
would  be  of  no  value  if  the  southern 
provinces  should  set  up  for  themselves 
on  the  very  ground  that  the  loan  is 
unconstitutional.  We  have  in  the  new 
republic  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  so 
notable  of  late  in  our  own  history,  that 
the  fact  that  a  President  selects  his  suc- 
cessor is  no  proof  that  they  will  remain 
friendly. 

Railroads  for^ Alaska 

The  Senate's  Committee  on  Territories 
has  taken  much  testimony  about  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Last  week 
the  series  of  hearings  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  committee  will  soon  make  a  re- 
port concerning  a  pending  bill,  which 
appropriates  $35,000,000  for  the  work. 
In  Alaska  there  are  now  466  miles  of 
railroad,  near  the  southern  coast.  A  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Taft 
recommended,  in  an  elaborate  report, 
that  733  miles  more  be  constructed  by 
prolonging  the  present  lines,  if  traffic 
agreements  with  them  can  be  made.  The 
enormous  deposits  of  coal  can  be  reached 
by  building  two  branches,  76  miles  in  all, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $4,000,000.  The 
extensions  recommended  would  open  for 
settlement  great  tracts  of  land  in  the 
river  basins. 

There  should  be  legislation  to  promote 
the  building  of  railroads,  but  at  the  same 
time  Congress  should  open  the  great  coal 
fields  that  are  now  locked  up.  The  coal 
deposits  are  truly  enormous.  Estimates 
made  by  geological  authorities  are  so 
large  that  they  seem  almost  to  be  the 
products  of  a  fertile  imagination.  The 
coal  can  be  mined  easily,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  needed  every  year  in  the 
Territory.  And  yet  only  40,000  tons  have 
been  mined  and  marketed,  while  1,500,- 
000  tons  have  been  imported,  at  a  cost  of 
$12  or  $15  a  ton. 

Probably,  if  the  coal  deposits  should  be 
unlocked,  under  a  reasonable  leasing  and 
royalty  system,  private  capital  would 
build  the  two  branch  roads.  Then  the 
local  demand  for  coal  would  be  satisfied, 
at  low  cost,  and  large  quantities  would 
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be  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 
But  private  capital  will  not  construct  the 
longer  roads  to  the  lands  of  the  interior. 
Freight  rates  high  enough  to  earn  6  per 
cent  on  the  investment  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, and  there  would  be  no  agricul- 
tural development.  But  the  Government, 
it  is  said,  would  be  satisfied  with  rates 
earning  3  per  cent. 

The  proposed  railroads  to  the  lands  of 
the  river  basins  would  undoubtedly  cause 
the  discovery  of  additional  mineral  de- 
posits and  the  utilization  of  some  whose 
existence  is  already  known.  The  fact  that 
more  than  $200,000,000  worth  of  miner- 
als has  been  taken  out  of  Alaska  since 
we  paid  $7,000,000  for  the  Territory 
should  have  some  weight.  If  the  Govern- 
ment should  build  the  proposed  roads 
they  might  not  be  profitable  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  they  would  soon  pay  their 
way,  with  the  help  of  suitable  laws  for 
the  land  and  the  coal.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  some  of  the  arguments  against 
Government  ownership  lose  force.  There 
will  be  no  railroads  to  the  interior  un- 
less the  Government  makes  them.  They 
might  be  operated  by  private  capital,  un- 
der lease,  after  a  time.  Eventually  there 
would  be  ample  direct  and  indirect  re- 
turn on  the  Government's  investment. 
The  roads  should  be  built  without  delay, 
and  Congress  at  the  present  session 
should  unlock  the  coal  deposits. 

About  Boosting 

Chunky  boys  often  ask  to  be  boosted 
up  an  apple  tree,  and  they  often  need  it. 
When  the  apples  are  choice,  we  are 
rather  glad  that  boosting  is  a  necessity 
in  order  to  get  at  them.  Gravity  is  in 
such  a  case  on  the  side  of  character,  and 
boosting  it  is  that  breaks  over  one  of 
Nature's  best  laws  to  save  our  Spitzen- 
bergs.  Two  boys,  however,  are  not  so  bad 
as  when  we  have  a  whole  gang  to  deal 
with,  and  that  is  what  boy  coalescence 
implies;  it  knows  the  power  of  getting 
up  in  the  world  by  other  people's  efforts, 
whereas  the  lone  individual  squats  on  the 
sod  and  longingly  looks  up.  There  is, 
however,  a  principle  involved  here,  and 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  between  the 
boosters  and  the  non-boosters. 

Three  boys  being  in  sight,  playing 
"Three  old-cat,"  we  asked,  "What  would 


you  do  with  a  boy  that  wanted  you  to  get 
his  lesson  for  him?"  The  answer  came 
promptly  thru  the  window  from  Ned, 
"Why,  sir,  I'd  set  him  down  for  a 
swindle" ;  and  Jim  as  promptly  answered, 
"I'd  give  him  a  boost  to  be  sure;  for  a 
baby,  sir!"  but  Tom  answered,  "I  would 
ask  him  to  get  my  lesson  for  me."  Here 
are  three  ways  of  getting  along  in  the 
world,  but  it  leaves  the  problem  un- 
solved, whether  boosting  is  a  substantial 
social  principle,  or  whether  it  takes  the 
real  vim  out  of  honest  work. 

When  the  writer  was  young  he  went  to 
school  with  Grover  Cleveland.  Grover 
was  round  and  solid,  but  enterprising. 
Naturally  he  had  some  difficulty  in  climb- 
ing apple  trees,  unless  boosted.  He  was 
always  generous,  however,  after  he  had 
reached  the  limb  that  held  the  Indian 
Rareripes.  It  needed  only  a  slight  jar  to 
bring  down  a  shower  of  these  delicious 
apples,  while  Grover  still  retained 
enough  to  fill  his  pockets  and  himself; 
with  all  the  rest  he  was  a  good  shot  with 
an  apple,  and  he  knew  it.  Somewhat  later 
in  life  he  wrote,  "I  see  an  apple,  a  big 
one;  but  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  it.  Will  you  give  me  a  boost?" 
While  eating  this  apple  he  complained 
that  it  was  not  altogether  without  spots, 
and  that  these  had  a  capacity  for  colic 
and  a  suggestion  of  bitterness. 

President  Wilson,  you  remember,  met 
the  booster  at  the  outset,  and  objected  to 
the  absolute  character  of  the  custom.  He 
did  not  propose  to  be  flung  into  the 
Executive  Mansion  by  the  sheer  strength 
of  some  President  maker.  This  is  hardly 
fair  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  however,  for  a 
more  defiantly  independent  nature  never 
wore  a  roundabout  or  occupied  the  Presi- 
dent's chair;  only  there  seems  to  be  a 
drift  in  the  political  atmosphere  toward 
this  particular  resolute  readiness  to 
sacrifice  for  independence;  possibly  it 
will  constitute  a  new  basis  of  political 
action.  Offices  are  not  so  generally  called 
plums;  and  to  shake  the  tree,  or  to  climb 
it,  is  more  often  a  thankless  job.  Can  you 
imagine  no  more  boosting  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  political  system  so  recast 
that  every  Senator  and  Representative 
shall  be  free  from  rendering  compensa- 
tion for  votes? 

From  Albany  and  elsewhere  we  hear 
the  plaint  that   boosting  is  seriously  in 
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danger  as  a  principle.  Governor  Sulzer 
is  stubborn  on  this  matter,  and  to  appli- 
cants replies  that  party  has  gone  to  rot. 
He  served  it  for  twenty  years  himself, 
waiting  for  a  boost,  which  at  last  Tam- 
many kindly  gave  him.  Now  he  proposes 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  leaving  others 
to  do  the  same.  This  is  all  well  enough 
after  one  has  been  elected  Governor,  but 
only  one  out  ,of  a  bunch  gets  there.  Is 
there  a  big  struggle  ahead  between  the 
booster  principle  and  the  stand-f  or-your- 
self  principle;  and  is  there  not  some- 
thing favorable  to  be  said  for  the  boost 
and  the  booster;  yes,  and  something 
favorable  for  the  fellow  that  gets  the 
boost? 

Is  this  whole  business  of  depending  on 
a  party  as  beggarly  as  depending  on  the 
charities?  Is  our  political  method  inject- 
ing a  pauper  spirit  into  our  whole  official 
record?  Senator  Root,  in  two  or  three 
of  his  most  capable  speeches,  has  told 
us  that  our  Government  depends  on 
parties;  and  substantially  we  know  that 
to  the  victor  have  belonged  the  spoils.  It 
looks  as  if  a  good  deal  of  the  opposition 
to  tariffs  depended  on  the  fact  that  the 
tariff  is  at  bottom  a  boosting  force.  It 
rapidly  descended  from  honest  protection 
of  the  weak  to  boosting  the  wealthy.  In 
religious  life  matters  went  substantially 
the  same  way — praying  degenerated 
easily  into  a  whimsical  effort  to  get 
boosted  into  righteousness  by  proxy. 

Old  habits,  however,  are  hard  to  break, 
and  look  where  we  will,  in  state  or 
church  or  school,  the  boosting  business 
has  a  stout  grip.  Garfield  notified  us  that 
we  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  old-soldier 
pension  list;  but  that  list  is  this  year 
just  a  bit  more  than  double  what  it  was 
in  Garfield's  day.  "Mothers'  pensions" 
sounds  well,  but  why  not  "fathers'  pen- 
sions" and  why  not  "big-family  pen- 
sions" ;  and  why  not,  yes,  why  not  a 
boost  all  around?  When  it  comes  to  that 
we  have  ideal  Socialism ;  if  Socialism  will 
stand  still  long  enough  to  endorse  it. 

Just  think  how  many  times  in  life  one 
gets  within  a  few  feet  of  success.  It 
only  needs  a  kindly  neighbor,  some  one 
who  has  a  "pull" ;  or  possibly  a  petition 
with  a  dozen  spiritless  names  on  it,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  It  may  result  in  help- 
ing some  one  out  of  a  pinch,  and  the 
creation  of  a  well-to-do  citizen ;  or  a  use- 


less official  is  created  and  a  decent  labor- 
er is  spoiled.  Perhaps  the  boosting  sys- 
tem has  got  so  snarled  up  that  we  mor- 
tals shall  never  be  able  to  read  the  tally. 

As  it  looks  to  us  just  now,  there  is 
mischief  in  going  any  farther  in  any 
direction  with  this  boosting  principle.  It 
runs  its  fibers  down  into  every  channel 
of  life,  private  as  well  as  public.  We 
would  rather  see  the  broad  shoulders  of 
finance  so  tapered  down  that  nobody 
could  stand  on  them  to  reach  the  plums 
of  either  office  or  wealth.  Official  na- 
tional boosting,  the  more  you  study  it, 
seems  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  national 
militarism.  It  is  taking  by  taxation  in- 
stead of  by  force  from  one  person  to  help 
another,  who  in  turn  has  to  give  up  a 
share  or  a  chance  to  those  who  aid  him. 
There  is  no  other  fault  to  be  found  with 
Tammany  than  that  it  is  a  completely 
worked  out  boosting  system.  The  New 
York  police  are  so  situated  that  the 
boosting  principle  becomes  disreputable 
and  finally  desperately  dangerous. 

On  the  whole,  can  society  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  leave  the  boosting  principle 
out?  Would  it  put  an  end  to  Christian 
charity  and  brotherly  benevolence?  Just 
where  shall  we  fix  the  point  that  a  young 
man  must  follow  the  advice  of  others 
and  take  the  assistance  of  teachers,  and 
just  where  must  he  rely  upon  self  judg- 
ment? Most  assuredly  we  are  not  educat- 
ing the  will  sufficiently — perhaps  it  is  the 
great  fault  of  American  education.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  released  us 
from  the  English  people;  do  we  need 
another  declaration  of  independence 
from  our  own  people?  Can  we  sustain  an 
American  Government  that  is  not  sub- 
stantially a  boosting  machine? 

The  Future  of  Mexico 

Our  Government  will  not  recognize 
Huerta  as  President  of  Mexico.  The  fact 
that  he  murdered  his  predecessor  and 
seized  his  power  is  reason  enough  for  the 
refusal.  It  is  a  further  fact  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  recognize  a  ruler  who  is 
liable  so  soon  to  be  overthrown.  Or  we 
may  be  asked  before  a  great  while  to  rec- 
ognize the  separation  of  Mexico  into  two 
republics.  The  northern  states  of  Mexico 
are  consolidating  their  power,  are  con- 
quering the  troops  sent  against  them,  but 
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do  not  seem  disposed  to  make  any  attacks 
on  the  capital.  Meanwhile  the  rebellion 
under  Zapata  in  Southern  Mexico  is  not 
quelled. 

The  northern  states  of  Mexico,  which 
lie  against  the  United  States  border, 
have  very  little  relations  or  sympathy 
with  the  southern  states.  They  are  more 
Americanized.  They  include  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  and  industry  from  this 
country,  and  they  do  not  want  revolution 
and  disorder,  but  they  do  want  peace  and 
quiet  labor.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  they  should  establish  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  decide  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves. We  believe  they  could  not  be  over- 
come by  any  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such 
community  of  interest  in  southern  Mex- 
ico which  would  allow  much  resistance. 
For  a  long  time  we  may  expect,  rather, 
disorder  if  not  dissolution. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  if 
the  northern  states  of  Mexico  should  set 
up  a  national  government  for  themselves 
they  would  ask  to  be  admitted  as  states 
into  our  American  union,  but  it  is  a  con- 
tingency that  must  be  considered,  and 
which  should  not  be  unwelcome.  It  would 
be  of  some  advantage  to  us,  and  would 
be  of  much  more  advantage  to  them. 
They  now  look  across  the  line  and  see 
with  us  peace  and  prosperity,  and  they 
desire  it.  Or  they  may  prefer  the  honor 
of  being  an  independent,  tho  a  small,  na- 
tion. In  either  case  they  would  have  our 
benevolent  sympathy. 

The  Second-Class  Mail 

For  several  months  The  Independent 
and  other  magazines  have  been  getting 
complaints  from  subscribers,  stating 
that  they  were  not  receiving  their  copies 
promptly.  These  complaints  have  mostly 
come  from  sections  where  the  magazine 
had  previously  been  delivered  on  Fridays 
or  Saturdays,  and  the  complaint  has  usu- 
ally been  that  it  is  now  often  delivered 
on  Mondays.  Regions  nearer  or  more 
remote  have  not  yielded  so  many  com- 
plaints, because  subscribers  do  not  so 
much  mind  if  there  are  delays  of  a  day 
when  such  delays  do  not  deprive  them  of 
their  Sunday  reading. 

These  delays  have  been  caused  by  the 
eight-hour  day  imposed  upon  postal  em- 


ployees by  the  last  Congress,  the  great 
amount  of  extra  work  incident  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  parcel  post,  and  by 
the  indifference  to  second-class  mail  bred 
among  postal  employees  by  the  cam- 
paigns prosecuted  against  that  class  of 
mail  during  the  preceding  two  adminis- 
trations. Publishers  have  suffered  se- 
verely, but  have  been  quite  helpless.  Sub- 
scribers have  complained,  and  the  Post 
Office  officials  have  been  under  the  strain 
of  continual  criticism  and  appeal. 

We  are  now  glad  to  note  that  there  is 
a  measure  of  relief  in  sight,  and  our 
subscribers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
prospects  for  prompt  delivery  of  period- 
icals are  at  least  slightly  improved.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $600,000  to  en- 
able the  Post  Office  Department  to 
handle  the  mails  more  expeditiously. 

This  will  ameliorate  conditions  for  a 
time,  but  will  not  cure  the  trouble.  There 
is  some  prospect  that  the  eight-hour  law 
for  Government  employees  may  be  recon- 
sidered by  Congress.  Even  so,  their 
compensation  should  be  adequate,  and 
there  should  be  reserves  of  substitutes  to 
be  put  on  when  occasion  demands.  But 
the  basic  principle  controlling  the  hand- 
ling of  the  mails  should  provide  that  all 
matter  shall  be  handled  without  delay. 
Labor  conditions  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  the  service. 

In  Brief 

A  police  recorder  in  New  Jersey  has 
authority  to  send  a  girl  to  prison,  and  that 
is  what  Recorder  James  F.  Carroll  did  last 
week  in  the  Paterson  police  court.  Seven 
girls  were  arrested  for  obstructing  and  in- 
terfering with  those  who  wished  to  work, 
and  the  Recorder  gave  each  ten  days  in 
prison,  except  one  who  said,  "Thank  you, 
your  Honor."  The  words  were  respectful 
enough,  but  the  tone  was  not;  and  the  Re- 
corder must  have  been  angry,  for  he 
answered,  "You  are  welcome;  sixty  days." 
Not  being  under  jurisdiction  of  that  court, 
we  venture  to  indulge  sufficiently  in  con- 
tempt of  his  court  to  declare  such  an  act 
outrageous,  and  that  the  Recorder  deserves 
to  be  removed  summarily. 

The  bigness  of  the  British  Empire  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  Crown  Colonies  and 
Protectorates  which,  as  Japan  has  just 
been  told,  are  included  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan.  They  are: 
"Bahamas,  Bermudas,  Barbados,  British 
Guiana,     British     Honduras,     Cyprus,     the 
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East  African  Protectorate,  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, Federated  Malay  States,  Gambia  (  in- 
cluding the  Protectorate),  Gold  Coast  Col- 
ony (Atlantic  and  Northern  Territories 
included),  Granada,  Hongkong,  Jamaica 
(Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  and  Cayman 
Island  included),  Leeward  Islands,  Malta, 
Mauritius,  Northern  Nigeria,  the  Nyassa- 
land  Protectorate,  St.  Helena,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Seychelles  Islands,  Sierra 
Leone  (the  Protectorate  included),  the 
Somaliland  Protectorate,  Southern  Nigeria 
(the  Protectorate  included),  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate." 
But  the  treaty  does  not  include  Egypt, 
nor  the  self-governing  Dominions,  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  They  can  shut 
out  Japanese.   India  is  otherwise  included. 

Our  readers  do  not  forget  the  great  in- 
terest taken  in  the  Korean  conspiracy  case. 
Hundreds  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
membership  in  a  society  which  plotted  to 
murder  the  Japanese  Governor  General, 
and  over  a  hundred  were  convicted,  most 
of  them  Christians,  altho  they  declared  that 
their  confessions  had  been  extorted  by  tor- 
ture. On  appeal  all  were  acquitted  but  six, 
of  whom  one  was  a  Korean  prince  educated 
in  this  country.  Now  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Korea  has  nullified  their  conviction  on 
the  ground  that  the  evidence  charged  only 
plotting  and  not  actual  preparation  to  ac- 
complish the  assassination,  and  they  must 
have  another  trial.  The  general  belief  of 
foreigners  is  that  the  conviction  was  un- 
just. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Southern  Presby- 
terians strong  for  union.  They  hope  to 
take  in  the  United  Presbyterians  next  year 
and  they  have  voted  not  to  withdraw  from 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  they 
propose  that  a  Presbyterian  Congress  be 
formed,  with  two  houses,  to  legislate  for  all 
the  Presbyterian  denominations  in  the 
country.  It  was  the  election  of  Professor 
Shailer  Matthews  as  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  which  led  to  the  proposal  to 
withdraw,  as  he  was  not  considered  ortho- 
dox enough. 

We  receive  from  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  the  encouraging  word  that 
of  the  $300,000  needed  by  Fisk  University 
$226,000  has  been  subscribed.  The  remain- 
ing $74,000  must  be  pledged  by  the  end  of 
this  week  in  order  to  make  binding  the 
large  amount  already  pledged.  Fisk  Uni- 
versity is  the  leading  institution  for  the  ed- 
ucation and  Christianizing  of  the  colored 
youth  of  the  South,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  help  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


Our  Chronicle  is  the  magazine  issued  by 
the  Christ  Episcopal  Church  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  the  rector  and  editor  is 
Dr.  A.  G.  Cummins.  In  the  May  number  it 
says:  "The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  the  first  Church  on  the  ground  in 
America."  Oh,  no.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
older  by  a  century.  It  continues:  "It  was  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  the  largest  in  the  colonial 
period.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
includes  almost  the  greatest  number  of 
men  of  wealth,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  smallest 
religious  bodies  in  number  in  all  this  coun- 
try." Oh,  no,  again.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
smallest;  it  has  900,000  communicants,  and 
there  are  only  a  few  larger.  The  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Lutherans,  Disciples  and  Luth- 
erans— more  than  of  the  Congregational- 
ists  who  came  but  twelve  years  later. 

The  testimony  in  the  trial  of  the  mill- 
owners  on  the  charge  of  planting  dynamite 
where  it  would  be  supposed  to  have  been 
put  by  the  strikers  in  the  late  disturbances 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  very  damaging  and 
apparently  conclusive.  It  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  men  specially  ac- 
tive in  the  plot  committed  suicide,  which 
was  confession.  It  was  a  dastardly  act, 
which  quite  defeats  its  purpose  and  gives 
sympathy  to  the  strikers. 

The  Central  Federated  Union  in  this  city 
can  hardly  expect  the  President  to  recall 
Ambassador  Page  from  his  post  in  London 
on  the  charge  that  he  has  been  an  enemy 
to  union  labor.  The  president  has  appointed 
others  to  posts  where  their  strong  union 
labor  principles  will  have  more  chance  for 
influence  than  the  post  of  ambassador  pro- 
vides. Men  holding  views  on  either  side 
should  be  eligible  to  office. 

There  is  a  National  Democratic  League 
of  colored  men,  and  Bishop  Walters  was 
their  president,  and  their  representative  in 
seeking  offices  from  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  resigned.  Few  officials 
of  his  color  are  called  for. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  wisely  in  bringing 
suit  for  libel  against  the  editor  who  accused 
him  of  habitual  intoxication.  He  did  not 
wish  it  to  go  down  to  posterity,  as  did  the 
story  that  Daniel  Webster  often  made 
speeches  when  drunk. 

Secretary  Daniels  recommends,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  to  create  an  armor  plant 
for  the  Navy.  That  seems  as  legitimate  as 
the  possession  of  navy  yards  where  ships  of 
war  can  be  built  and  repaired. 

Of  the  eighty-five  foreigners  who  are  in 
Rome  this  year  studying  the  Montessori 
schools,  sixty  are  Americans. 


American  Beet-Sugar  and  the  Tariff 

The  Effect  of  the  Proposed  Abolition  of  the  Sugar  Duty  upon  this 

Important  Domestic  Industry 

By  Roy  E.  Blakey,  Ph.D. 

[During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  beet- sugar  industry  has  been  built  up  in  the  United 
States  chieliy  thru  the  efforts  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  by  means  of  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  bounties  and  research.  Many  portions  of  the  arid  West  have  been 
reclaimed  and  occupied  by  thriving  communities  entirely  dependent  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet.  In  our  editorial  of  April  24  we  exprest  the  apprehension  that  the  tariff  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  removing  the  duty  on  sugar  would  imperil  the  beet-sugar  business  of  continental 
America  as  well  as  the  cane-sugar  business  of  our  island  territories  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Blakey,  of  the  Department  of  Economics  in  Cornell,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  question.  His  monograph  on  The  United  States  Beet-Sugar  Industry  and  the 
Tariff  was  published  in  1912  as  No.  119  of  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
History,  Economics  and  Public  Law  and  contains  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  with 
page  references  to  the  various  tariff  hearings  since  1893,  the  hearings  of  the  Hardwick  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  (1911-12)  and  to  the 
other  official  and  trade  literature. — Editor.] 


The  sugar  and  wool  schedules  have 
been  called  the  "Bloody  Angle"  in  the 
present  tariff  fight.  Nor  is  the  present 
contest  in  the  Senate  the  first  one  in 
which  the  struggle  has  centered  around 
these  schedules.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
features  in  the  present  situation  which 
show  striking  parallels  to  those  of  1894, 
when  the  Democrats  last  revised  the 
tariff. 

There  is  a  similar  unwieldy  House 
majority,  a  narrow  Senate  majority,  a 
Democratic  President,  a  public  demand 
for  tariff  revision,  a  radical  bill  sent 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and  an 
income  tax  rider  to  compensate  for  re- 
duced customs  duties.  Particularly,  now 
as  then,  there  are  proposed  reductions 
upon  sugar  and  wool  which  threaten  to 
overturn  the  narrow  majority  of  the 
Administration  party  in  the  Senate  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  House  bill. 

The  alleged  combination  between  the 
Trust  and  Senators  from  Southern 
sugar  states  in  1894 ;  the  speculations  in 
trust  stock  by  certain  "sugar  Senators" 
while  the  bill  was  pending;  the  emascu- 
lation of  the  House  bill  by  the  Senate, 
and  especially  the  victory  of  the  Trust 
in  retaining  the  differential  protection 
which  the  House  had  denied  it,  were  all 
notorious  at  the  time  and  the  recollection 
of  them  has  long  haunted  the  efforts  of 
Democratic  statesmen. 

But  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
resemblances  between  the  present  situa- 
tion and  that  of  1894,  there  are  differ- 
ences and  contrasts  even  more  impor- 
tant;   differences   in   both   political   and 


economic  situations;  in  the  interests 
lobbying  before  Congress  in  the  impor- 
tance of  domestic  industries,  and  in 
American  consumption  and  sources  of 
supply.  Limits  of  space  forbid  mention- 
ing the  many  great  political  changes  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  recent 
constitutional  amendments  are  two  evi- 
dences of  their  trend  and  fundamental 
importance.  Underlying  industrial  and 
economic  conditions  have  changed  no 
less.  For  two  centuries  of  colonial  exist- 
ence and  for  over  a  hundred  years  of 
national  growth  the  vigorous  child  of 
the  New  World  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
quering the  empire  that  lay  before  him. 
Vast  areas  and  untold  natural  resources 
were  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  With  such 
rich  opportunities  at  his  door,  what 
cared  this  lusty  youth  for  world  affairs? 
But,  by  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he 
had  finally  circled  his  own  vast  domains 
and  was  ready  to  look  beyond  its  con- 
fines; to  step  from  his  sphere  of  uncon- 
cern, of  western  isolation,  into  the  field 
of  world  politics  and  into  the  scramble 
for  world  markets.  The  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  may  be  considered  a  mere  coin- 
cidence of  itself,  but  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 

The  passing  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
American  frontier  is  not  the  only  large 
factor  bringing  about  the  recent  radical 
changes.  Large  scale  operations  and 
combinations,  still  in  their  infancy  in 
the  early  nineties,  have  since  developed 
into  huge  proportions.  An  unexampled 
series  of  large  crops  has  failed  to  main- 
tain the  relative  supremacy  of  our  agri- 
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culture.  The  exports  of  our  manufac- 
tures and  not  those  of  our  agriculture 
are  now  rapidly  increasing  and  invading 
the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  last  two 
decades  our  urban  and  industrial  popu- 
lation has  increased  40  per  cent,  while 
our  rural  population  has  remained  al- 
most stationary.  The  transition  from  ex- 
tensive to  intensive  agriculture  which  is 
just  beginning  must  continue;  in  fact,  it 
must  grow  apace.  It  is  the  relation  of 
the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  to  this 
transition  and  the  effect  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  sugar  tariff  would 
have  to  which  we  wish  to  call  especial 
attention. 

Continental  Europe  and  particularly 
Germany,  where  the  beet-sugar  industry 
has  reached  its  largest  and  highest 
development,  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  It  has  accepted  as 
final  the  fact  that  beet-sugar  production 
is  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  its 
intensive  system  of  agriculture.  Scien- 
tific investigations  covering  thousands 
of  acres  and  scores  of  years  have  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  beet  culture 
increases  substantially  the  yields  of  cer&- 
als  and  other  crops  following  in  a  rota- 
tion series,  these  increases  not  unusually 
amounting  to  20  or  30  per  cent.  These 
larger  yields  are  due  more  to  the  putting 
of  the  soil  in  good  physical  condition, 
which  the  deep  plowing  and  thoro  culti- 
vation accompanying  beet  culture  neces- 
sitate, rather  than  to  the  addition  of  fer- 
tilizing elements. 

Sugar  beets  take  about  as  much  fertil- 
ity from  the  soil  as  corn,  but  the  sugar 
itself  is  entirely  a  product  of  sun  and 
air,  so  that  if  all  the  by-products  of 
manufacture  are  returned  to  the  fields, 
no  fertility  is  removed.  American  grow- 
ers have  not  paid  as  much  attention  to 
this  matter  as  yet  as  have  those  of 
Europe.  However,  the  tops  are  frequent- 
ly left  or  fed  on  the  fields,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  pulp  is  returned  from  the 
factories  and  it  also  is  fed  so  as  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  soil. 

It  has  taken  Europe  just  a  century  to 
develop  the  industry  to  its  present  high 
state.  Nearly  all  of  the  improvements 
have  been  originated  as  a  result  of  or 
have  been  stimulated  by  a  skilfully  de- 
vised system  of  internal  taxes  and  cus- 
toms  duties   which,   while  furnishing  a 


revenue,  have  been  laid  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  a  partial  evasion  of  taxes  by 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  beets 
and  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  As  a 
result,  scientific  experiments  have  played 
a  vast  role  in  this  development,  and  the 
average  sugar  content  of  the  formerly 
unknown  beet  increased  from  5  per  cent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  16  or 
18  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 

American  producers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  European  experience  and,  in 
a  few  small  sections,  notably  in  Cali- 
fornia, have  equaled  the  better  results  of 
Europe.  But,  on  the  average,  Germany's 
beets  are  richer  and  her  yields  larger 
than  ours,  so  that  she  gets  50  per  cent 
more  sugar  from  an  acre  than  we  do. 
With  the  exception  of  sporadic  and  un- 
successful attempts,  we  had  no  beet- 
sugar  industry  until  about  1890,  and  the 
present  industry  may  be  said,  practi- 
cally, to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  act  in  1897. 

To  the  present  time,  we  have  depend- 
ed almost  entirely  upon  European  seed, 
which  is  not  well  adapted  to  such  varied 
sections  as  humid  Michigan,  high  and 
arid  Colorado,  and  subtropical  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  just  beginning  the  pro- 
duction and  adaptation  of  home-grown 
seed,  an  effort  which  will  take  consider- 
able time  for  ultimate  success. 

Farmers  are  naturally  conservative 
and  do  not  turn  readily  from  their  crops 
and  extensive  culture  methods  of  a  life- 
time to  others  radically  different.  There 
is  no  small  initial  difficulty  in  securing  a 
sufficient  acreage  within  an  economical 
hauling  and  shipping  radius  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  sugar  factory  large 
enough  to  meet  competitive  conditions. 
Furthermore  it  usually  takes  a  new  fac- 
tory, and  still  more  a  new  community, 
some  time  to  get  upon  an  efficient,  or,  at 
least,  upon  the  most  efficient  producing 
basis.  Thus  it  takes  several  years  in  any 
one  community  and  many  more  years  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  for  such  an  in- 
dustry to  become  properly  adjusted.  In 
this  respect  such  industries,  which  are 
based  largely  upon  agriculture,  are  radi- 
cally different  from  the  purely  manufac- 
turing industrials  which  are  at  no  spe- 
cial disadvantage  as  regards  raw  mate- 
rials. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  beet-sugar 
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factory  is  a  sort  of  agricultural  college. 
Each  of  them  has  a  corps  of  agricultural- 
ists who  spend  most  of  the  growing  sea- 
son in  the  fields  of  the  farmers,  advising 
them  as  to  cultural  methods,  as  to  crop 
rotations,  and  incidentally  as  to  many 
other  crops  and  problems  upon  which 
the  farmers  want  information.  This 
service  greatly  improves  and  stimulates 
the  agricultural  efficiency  of  nearly  every 
community  it  enters.  Its  value  can  hard- 
ly be  estimated,  but  its  importance  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  thruout  the 
United  States,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
recent  movement  for  expert  county  agri- 
culturists. This  is  only  the  beginning  of 
an  adoption  of  European  intensive  meth- 
ods. 

The  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  has 
made  reasonable  improvements  in  qual- 
ity of  beets  and  yield  of  sugar  per  acre, 
in  manufacturing  processes  and  in  utili- 
zation of  by-products,  but  it  has  only 
begun  upon  a  comprehensive  scale. 
Scientific  crop  rotation  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciated as  yet,  even  in  the  beet  growing 
sections,  and  the  value  of  beet  culture  in 
this  connection  is  not  even  dreamed  of 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
Since  1897  the  growth  in  number  of  fac- 
tories and  output  has  been  phenomenal. 
In  1889-90  (McKinley  tariff)  we  had 
two  factories  with  an  output  of  2203 
long  tons  of  granulated  sugar;  in  1893- 
94  (Wilson  tariff),  six  factories  with  an 
output  of  19,550  tons;  1896-97  (Dingley 
tariff) ,  seven  factories  with  an  output  of 
37,536  tons;  in  1912-13,  seventy-three 
factories  with  an  output  of  624,024  tons. 
These  factories  are  now  scattered  thru- 
out sixteen  states  in  the  West  and 
Northwest,  with  the  largest  centers  in 
Colorado,  California,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Michigan. 

The  present  output  is  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  we  have  more 
than  four  hundred  times  as  large  an 
acreage  adapted  to  beet  culture  as  is 
now  devoted  to  it.  Beets  are  best  adapted 
to  those  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
which  corn  cannot  be  grown  very  suc- 
cessfully. They  thus  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  thoro  stirring  of  the  soil 
thruout  the  growing  season.  This  is  very 
neecssary  in  the  case  of  most  lands,  espe- 


cially after  they  have  been  long  contin- 
ued under  small  grains  and  grasses. 
Furthermore,  beets  are  adapted  to  many 
parts  of  the  West  where  the  expense  of 
irrigation  is  prohibitive  for  the  usual 
extreme  system  of  extensive  agriculture. 

As  mentioned  above,  within  our  short 
experience  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
beets  equal  to  the  best  of  Europe  in  a 
few  sections,  tho  perhaps  not  quite  so 
cheaply,  but  more  cheaply  than  the  aver- 
age of  Europe.  Our  average  results,  both 
as  regards  quality  of  beets  and  cheap- 
ness of  sugar,  are  better  than  those  of 
some  European  countries.  They  are 
about  equal  to  the  results  of  France,  but 
they  are  surpassed  considerably  by  those 
of  Germany. 

Average  costs  of  producing  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  today,  elim- 
inating a  few  very  uneconomical  plants, 
are  about  3  to  3^2  cents  per  pound  of 
granulated  sugar.  German  costs  are  ap- 
proximately %  of  a  cent  less,  the  differ- 
ence being  due  to  the  smaller  costs  for 
richer  beets.  The  principal  reason  for 
the  smaller  cost  of  German  beets  is  that 
so  large  a  part  of  the  expense  of  beet 
growing  is  for  unskilled  hand  labor.  This 
amounts  to  50  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  producing  beets.  Hence  the  great 
difference  in  the  two  countries  as  re- 
gards wages  for  such  help  makes  the 
labor  cost  per  unit  here  comparatively 
high.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  manu- 
facturing phase  of  this,  or  of  most  other 
industries  where  the  labor  cost  is  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  expense 
and  where  American  advantages  as  re- 
gards machinery,  large-scale  production 
and  efficient  management  more  than  off- 
set the  high  daily  wage.  On  the  average, 
the  sugar  in  the  beet  costs  our  manufac- 
turers 2  to  2V2  cents  per  pound — nearly 
as  much  as  the  finished  product  costs 
German  manufacturers. 

But  the  greatest  present  competitor 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  is  not  German 
beet  sugar,  as  it  once  was,  but  Cuban 
cane  sugar.  The  modern  plantations  and 
mills  of  that  island  can  produce  more 
cheaply  than  those  of  Germany  by  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  Before  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  United  States  imported  con- 
siderable quantities  of  sugar  from  Ger- 
many and  continued  to  do  so  even  until 
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some  time  after  the  20  per  cent  con- 
cession to  Cuba  (December  27,  1903). 
At  that  time  Cuba's  output  was  about 
1,000,000  long  tons  of  sugar.  Now  it  is 
2,250,000  tons.  Cuba  now  has  more  than 
enough  sugar  to  supply  all  of  our  needs 
for  foreign  sugar;  she  has  crowded  Ger- 
many out  of  our  markets  and  is  threat- 
ening to  press  her  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, the  world's  only  great  outlet  for 
surplus  sugars.  If  United  States  markets 
are  thrown  open  to  her  free  of  duty,  it 
will  be  easier  for  her  producers  to  meet 
American  producers  here  than  to  meet 
German  producers  in  England. 

Cuba  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  sugar 
production  as  regards  soil,  climate  and 
location.  American  and  European  capital 
is  just  beginning  a  large-scale  moderni- 
zation of  her  mills,  plantations  and  sys- 
tems of  transportation.  She  now  fur- 
nishes half  of  the  United  States  sugar 
consumption,  and  her  recent  develop- 
ments, taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  most  of  her  sugar  lands  have  not 
yet  been  put  to  sugar,  indicate  the  im- 
mense possibilities  of  her  future  growth. 
The  recent  developments  in  other  tropi- 
cal cane  countries  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Porto  Rico  has  increased  her 
output  thirteen  fold  in  the  last  thirteen 
years;  Hawaii  made  similarly  rapid 
strides;  Java  under  the  Dutch  and  For- 
mosa under  the  Japanese  have  shown 
like  responses  to  stimulation.  American 
exploitation  in  Cuba  under  the  stimulus 
of  permanent  free  entry  to  our  markets 
after  three  years,  as  is  proposed  in  the 
pending  tariff  bill,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
wipe  out  most  of  our  domestic  beet- 
sugar  industry  before  it  shall  have  time 
to  become  thoroly  adjusted  and  before 
the  importance  of  its  relation  to  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  transition  is 
realized. 

Not  all  of  the  existing  plants  may  be 
expected  to  shut  down  suddenly.  Their 
owners  will  endeavor  to  get  as  much  sal- 
vage from  the  wreck  as  possible.  Per- 
haps many  of  them  will  hope  and  work 
for  a  change  in  political  policy  and,  at 
any  rate,  Cuban  producers  will  not 
double  their  output  over  night.  Unusual- 
ly favorable  conditions  and  high  inland 
freights  may  enable  even  a  few  factories 
to  survive  permanently,  tho  Cuba  has  a 
cheaper  delivery  cost  to  the  larger  part 


of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
than  have  most  of  the  domestic  beet- 
sugar  factories. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  upon 
a  less  substantial  basis  than  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry,  hence  less  of  it  can 
survive  early  and  permanent  free  sugar. 
Porto  Rico  is  more  fortunately  situated, 
tho  it  will  suffer  considerably.  The 
Philippine  development  has  not  gone  far 
enough  so  that  vested  interests  will  be 
affected  very  much.  The  scaling  of  values 
and  the  probability  of  financial  and  in- 
dustrial ruin  will  be  much  more  wide- 
spread and  serious  in  Hawaii  than  any- 
where else,  because  it  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  this  single  industry,  already 
highly  developed. 

In  1894,  the  only  large  sea-coast  re- 
finer, the  Trust,  was  lobbying  for  a  dif- 
ferential protection  upon  refined  sugar. 
It  then  cared  little  about  the  duty  upon 
raw  sugar.  At  present,  the  Trust  refines 
less  than  half  our  sugar  and  less  than 
half  the  proportion  it  refined  in  1894. 
The  present  tariff  affords  only  7V2  cents 
per  100  pounds  differential  protection  to 
domestic  refiners,  while  the  pending  bill 
offers  none.  None  of  the  refiners  are 
offering  any  serious  objection  to  this  cut, 
for  they  know  such  objection  would  be 
useless.  Hence  today,  instead  of  refiners 
asking  for  protection,  they  are  asking 
for  a  reduction  on  raw  sugar  so  as  to 
decrease  prices  and  increase  business 
thru  larger  consumption. 

The  Trust  admits  an  ownership  of 
about  one-seventh,  of  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  plants. 
•This  may  control  as  much  as  one-third 
of  their  total  output.  Hence  the  Trust 
stands  to  lose  on  this  interest  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gain  on  its  refining  inter- 
ests if  the  tariff  is  removed.  Before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  recently 
favored  some  reduction,  but  opposed  free 
sugar. 

Most  of  the  activity  of  the  present 
campaign  for  free  sugar,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  has  gotten  into  the  public  light,  has 
been  financed  and  managed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  has  been  opposed  most  active- 
ly by  the  organized  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturers. The  pending  bill,  if  adopted, 
will  probably  injure  the  Sugar  Trust 
somewhat,  but  not  as  most  people  seem 
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to  think.  It  will  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  a  little,  but  in  this  case,  too,  less 
than  is  generally  supposed.  At  the  high- 
est estimate,  not  more  than  $1.50  per 
capita  yearly. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
present  high  sugar  tariff  should  be  re- 
duced, but  a  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  proposed  reductions. 
If  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry,  or 
any  other  industry  for  that  matter,  can- 
not ultimately  stand  upon  its  own  feet, 
or  cannot  repay  the  nation  for  the  initial 
subsidies  granted  it,  it  should  be  given 
up  as  an  unprofitable  experiment. 

If  present  direct  costs  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  in  Cuba,  and  if  the  bal- 
ance is  to  be  struck  now  entirely  upon 
that  basis,  no  doubt  the  domestic  indus- 
try is  unprofitable.  It  is  also  possible 
that  we  have  undertaken  the  present  ex- 
periment before  its  proper  time  and  that 
riper  conditions  later  will  assure  more 
rapid  success.  But  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cesses which  we  have  already  achieved  in 
such  a  short  time;  the  extensive  plant 
we  now  possess,  which  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  more  comprehensive  experi- 
ments; the  possible  improvements,  some 
of  which  are  being  made  every  year;  the 
great  indirect  benefits  which  are  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  industry  to  our  national 
economy  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would 


be  unwise  to  scrap  our  plants  suddenly 
and  to  throw  away  our  efforts  at  one  fell 
swoop. 

This  result,  in  addition  to  the  scaling 
of  values  in  our  other  sugar  fields,  both 
continental  and  insular,  seems  more 
severe  than  would  be  justified  by  any 
offsetting  advantages  that  would  be  ob- 
tained by  adopting  the  pending  bill. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  duties  immediately  by  25 
per  cent  would  not  be  over  radical,  but 
the  facts  that  have  been  cited  do  not 
seem  to  justify  a  removal  of  all  duties 
within  three  years.  It  appears  that  a 
wiser  course  would  be  the  adoption  of  an 
annual  reduction  extending  the  entire 
removal  over  a  period  of,  say,  eight  or 
ten  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pres- 
ent fight  in  the  Senate  will  have  the  same 
issue  as  that  of  1894.  Nor,  whatever  the 
outcome,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  accompanied  by  the  unhappy 
events  of  that  ill-fated  period.  However, 
tho  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  no  more  responsible  than  was 
that  of  1894  for  the  sins  of  its  predeces- 
sors, nor  for  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
neveVtheless,  it  cannot  well  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  real  economic  and  political 
effects  of  its  actions  nor  to  be  entirely 
unmindful  of  the  philosophy  of  the  aver- 
age voter;  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc. 

Cornell  University. 


God's  Neighbor 

By  Katharine  J.  D.  Fletcher 

God's  neighbor  thou,  our  high  and  dauntless  flag, 
Whose   westering   splendor   leaps  from  crag  to  crag; 
How  thy  swift  stripes  in  a  red  rhythm  run, 
Along  the  sky,  across  the  glorious   sun! 
Like  strings  of  lutes  they  quiver  as  they  shine, 
And  make  a  silent  music,  sweet,   divine — 
A  music   understood  without  the  ear, 
Whose  very  silence   signals,  "God   is  here; 
God  here   His  palace  keeps;   His   neighbor  I; 
Together  share  we  watch,  in  His  deep  sky; 
Nightly  His  stars  He  mingles  with  mine  own, 
And  when  His  cease  from  shining,  mine  shine  on!" 
Montreal,    Canada. 


The  Failure  of  Smith 

The  Church  is  Not  the  Only  Thing  the  Average  Man  Neglects 

By  Charles' E.  Hesselgrave,  Ph.D. 


[Even   a   worm   will  turn   in  time.    Even   min 
the  failure  of  the  average  man  to  take  an  active 
have  arisen  in  many  a  ministerial  mind  whether 
his  other  social  relations,  whether  in  fact  he  was 
family  life,   and  commerce  as  he  is  in   religion, 
so    we    are    glad    that    the    Rev.    Dr.    Hesselgrave 
phatically   as   he   does   the   growing   feeling   of  dis 
isfied  with  itself. — Editor.] 

Ever  since  Mr.  Nicholson  wrote  for  the 
Atlantic  his  deft  apologia  for  Smith's  ab- 
sence from  church,  the  official  represent- 
atives of  religion  have  developed  a  re- 
markable anxiety  over  Smith's  case.  His 
religious  pulse  and  temperature  have 
been  taken  again  and  again.  "Councils" 
and  "consultations"  of  theological  doc- 
tors have  been  duly  called  to  consider  his 
symptoms,  but  they  failed  to  pronounce 
convincingly  in  regard  to  Smith's  mal- 
ady or  to  prescribe  an  efficacious  remedy. 
Some  of  Smith's  zealous  clerical  friends 
have  tendered  him  sympathy  and  com- 
fort, while  others  have  roundly  de- 
nounced him  for  his  carelessness  and 
obstinacy.  Many  have  advised  a  course 
of  treatment  in  self-denial  and  reform, 
and  several  have  offered  him  their  hon- 
eyed words  as  a  kind  of  Christian 
Science  cure-all.  Editorials,  leading  ar- 
ticles, sermons  and  addresses  in  endless 
variety  have  commented  on  Smith's  crit- 
ical condition  and  pleaded  with  him  for 
the  sake  of  religion  and  country  not  to 
endanger  his  own  salvation  by  his  om- 
inous neglect  of  the  Church.  At  last  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  Smith's 
case  is  dignified  by  exploitation  in  a 
book,*  and  the  reading  public  is  asked 
to  interest  itself  in  the  restoration  of  the 
prodigal  to  sound  religious  health  and 
the  fold  of  the  Church. 

Smith  has  been  pretty  accurately  de- 
scribed as  "the  best  of  fellows,"  "an 
average  twentieth-century  American," 
"in  no  wise  antagonistic  to  religion," 
"merely  indifferent,"  one  who  "spends 
his  Sunday  mornings  golfing,  or  potter- 
ing about  his  garden,  or  in  his  club  or 
office"  instead  of  attending  divine  serv- 
ice; or,  for  sake  of  variety,  he  now  and 

*  Smith  and  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Harry  H.  Beat- 
tys.  With  an  Introduction  by  Meredith  Nicholson. 
New  York:    Frederick   A.   Stokes   Company,   60   cents. 
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isters  get  tired  at  length  of  being  blamed  for 
interest  in  Church  work.  The  question  must 
the  middle  class  American  was  doing  his  duty  in 
not  as  much  of  a  failure  in  the  fields  of  politics, 
Such  suspicions,  tho  often  felt,  are  rarely  voiced, 
has  had  the  courage  to  state  frankly  and  em- 
satisfaction  with  a  class  which  is  so  serenely  sat- 


again  takes  to  his  "motor  for  a  flight 
countryward."  These  hints  sufficiently 
characterize  the  conventional,  indiffer- 
ent, well-to-do  Smith,  who  is  put  for- 
ward as  "worthy  of  the  Church's  best 
consideration,"  and  whose  soul,  we  are 
told,  "is  still  worth  saving."  Whether 
these  last  statements  are  true  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  decide,  but  I  would  in  no 
wise  discourage  those  who  believe  they 
are,  and  who,  because  of  this  belief,  per- 
sist in  sincere  and  devoted  missionary 
efforts  for  the  reclamation  of  Smith's 
soul.  I  submit,  however,  that  at  any  rate 
his  soul  is  the  only  thing  about  Smith 
worth  saving,  and  I  protest  against  the 
repeated  implication  that,  barring  his 
delinquency  in  Church  affairs,  he  is  to 
be  cherished  and  looked  up  to  as  a  pillar 
of  social  strength  and  a  forceful  factor 
in  human  progress.  For,  in  all  truth,  it 
must  be  said  that  whatever  may  have 
been  Smith's  past  virtues,  and  we  freely 
admit  that  formerly  he  had  some,  his 
present  value  to  society  has  well  nigh 
reached  the  vanishing  point.  To  seek  his 
salvation  on  the  ground  of  his  ability 
and  resourcefulness,  and  in  view  of  his 
future  usefulness,  is  somewhat  amusing 
if  not  positively  ludicrous  to  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  family. 
Both  his  critics  and  his  sponsors  have 
fallen  into  the  curious  error  that  Smith's 
effectiveness  in  other  lines  than  religion 
is  of  a  high  order.  But  the  patent  fact  is 
that  his  religious  deterioration  is  par- 
alleled by  his  flat  and  ignominious  fail- 
ure in  every  other  social  task,  and  only 
his  valuable  inheritance  and  squatter 
claims  upon  the  resources  of  others  save 
him  from  open  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
Certain  it  is  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  values  this  golf-playing,  auto- 
mobile-riding, pleasure-loving  Smith, 
who  prefers  his  club  and  cigar  to  active 
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participation  in  Church  work,  has  slowly 
and  irrecoverably  petered  out,  and  all 
the  glamor  of  past  efficiency  and  present 
humbug  cannot  avail  to  obscure  this  per- 
tinent fact  in  the  minds  of  thinking  peo- 
ple. The  utter  failure  and  breakdown 
on  the  part  of  Smith  is  lamentable  or 
laughable,  according  as  you  take  him 
seriously  or  view  him  as  a  self-centered 
parasitic  growth,  an  excrescence  on  the 
body  of  society. 

In  the  first  place  every  keen  observer 
is  well  aware  that  Smith  is  a  political 
failure.  The  time  was  when  he  and  his 
circle  created  public  opinion,  whipt 
the  common  people  into  line,  and  made 
kings  tremble  on  their  thrones.  Govern- 
ment was  once  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Smith,  and  yielded  pliantly  to  his  inflex- 
ible will.  But  little  by  little  "the  poor  of 
the  land,"  in  order  to  secure  other  priv- 
ileges, have  wrested  from  Smith  their 
fair  share  in  governmental  activities, 
and  thru  incessant  struggle  have  raised 
themselves  to  political  equality  with  him 
— an  achievement  of  the  ideal  which 
Smith  always  professed  to  have  but  nev- 
er seemed  anxious  to  embody  in  reality. 
But  what  is  the  present  status  of  Smith's 
political  inheritance  and  his  boasted  ef- 
forts for  the  common  weal?  There  can 
be  no  mistaking  the  situation.  Smith's 
preoccupation  in  pleasure,  his  assump- 
tion of  superior  airs  and  wisdom,  his 
overreaching  greed  of  gain,  and  his  con- 
stant neglect  of  duty  have  conspired  to 
bring  his  whole  system  into  discredit  by 
throwing  the  balance  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  political  freebooters.  In  due 
time  the  people  have  become  aroused  to 
find  that  Smith  has  weakly  deserted  the 
common  cause  thru  the  lure  of  gold  or 
the  stress  of  some  dominating  personal- 
ity, or  worse  yet,  has  degenerated  into 
an  indifferent  upholder  of  outworn 
forms.  Smith  is  altogether  too  busy  to 
look  any  longer  after  the  formation  of 
political  opinion  outside  of  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  his  own  club.  His  share 
of  service  in  political  life  is  usually  done 
when  he  supplies  his  friend,  the  "heeler," 
with  funds  to  round  up  the  voters  in  the 
interests  of  his  own  selfish  gain.  To  be 
sure,  he  occasionally  sends  "down"  mes- 
sages about  his  "opinions,"  which  are 
made  lurid  with  threats  or  forebodings 
of  evil.  When  he  desires  to  make  a  spe- 


cially strong  "hit,"  he  points  with  omin- 
ous words  to  the  dark  cloud  of  rising 
socialism.  On  election  day,  however, 
Smith  goes  off  fishing  or  hunting.  His 
health  demands  it.  However  severe  their 
public  denunciation  of  the  "suffragets," 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Smith  and  his 
friends  are  secretly  quite  agreeable  to 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women, 
and  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
the  time  when  their  burdensome  polit- 
ical "cares"  may  be  passed  over  to  their 
female  relatives.  So  far  as  her  own  fam- 
ily is  concerned,  poor  Mrs.  Smith  will 
soon  have  to  carry  the  real  burden  of 
politics  as  well  as  that  of  the  Church. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  political 
factor  Smith  himself  has  already  become 
a  negligible  quantity.  Few  there  be  at 
this  late  day  who  are  influenced  by  him 
or  his  opinions,  or  stop  to  consider  him 
at  all,  except  to  execrate  him  now  and 
again  for  the  astounding  failure  he  has 
made  and  the  tangle  into  which  his  lapse 
from  duty  has  brought  our  political  life. 
Nor  does  Smith  appear  in  any  better 
light  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  economics  and  industry.  His  failure 
here  is  more  or  less  complicated  with  his 
political  collapse.  Not  long  ago  Smith  re- 
ceived the  priceless  heritage  of  a  well- 
developed  competitive  economic  system, 
the  rigors  of  which  were  toned  down  by 
personal  contact  and  human  sympathy. 
Soon  after  unlimited  material  resources 
were  made  subject  to  him  by  the  ad- 
vancing power  of  science  and  invention. 
To  his  keeping  were  intrusted  the  des- 
tinies of  the  economic  institutions  built 
up  thru  centuries  of  trial  and  struggle, 
during  which  a  great  legal  system  had 
been  evolved  to  protect  the  common  man 
and  guarantee  to  the  producer  the  right 
to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his 
toil.  The  world  had  never  known  a  period 
so  fraught  with  possibilities  as  that 
which  Smith  wholly  dominated  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.  The  return  for 
one's  labor  had  never  been  so  great,  the 
incentives  to  toil  never  so  many  and  di- 
verse. If  one  desires  to  know  how  Smith 
has  discharged  the  high  responsibilities 
ot  his  tremendous  task  and  opportunity, 
he  has  but  to  look  around  him  for  the 
answer.  Behold  what  desolation  a  few 
short  years  have  wrought!  Greed  of  gain 
and  lust  for  power  were  too  much  for 
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Smith.  He  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion when  the  road  to  evil  was  so  broad 
and  the  descent  so  easy.  Oxie  can  only 
view  with  shame  the  record  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  a  great  trust  which  resulted 
in  the  wrecking  of  so  many  ideals.  Un- 
moved by  any  appeal  except  to  selfish- 
ness, Smith  has  seen  competition  per- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  torture  and 
war,  a  legal  system  corrupted  in  the 
interests  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
slaughter  of  innocents  that  their  elder 
brethren  might  have  the  inheritance, 
wastefulness  without  precedent  and  pov- 
erty beyond  description,  luxury  unlim- 
ited drawing  its  resources  from  hunger 
and  want,  brutal  strength  pressing  into 
service  and  even  slavery  the  weak  and 
defenseless.  We  welcome  the  end  of  such 
a  chain  of  horrors,  even  tho  it  come 
thru  the  application  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  regard  with 
complacence  the  final  crushing  of  Smith's 
system  between  the  mammoth  trusts  and 
the  world-wide  labor  organizations.  But 
what  a  destructive  economic  and  indus- 
trial failure  lies  at  Smith's  door!  Natur- 
al resources  squandered,  the  strength  of 
individual  initiative  in  the  great  mass  of 
workers  sapped  away,  a  vicious  habit  of 
luxury  established  among  the  few,  and 
a  bitter  class  strife  engendered,  all  due 
to  Smith's  sordid  indifference  to  ethical 
values,  his  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
and  his  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  his 
favorite  motto:  "After  me  the  flood." 

Again  Smith  is  notorious  as  a  eugenic 
failure.  He  is  accustomed  to  point  with 
some  pride  to  the  excellent  stock  from 
which  he  is  descended.  He  displays  his 
family  tree  on  every  available  occasion. 
Its  roots  sink  into  the  virgin  soil  of 
pioneer  days,  and  no  pretense  is  made  to 
cover  up  the  fact  that  it  early  drew  its 
strength  from  buccaneers  and  knights  of 
adventure.  From  its  trunk  there  run  out 
sturdy  branches  that  show  the  vigor  and 
virility  of  the  past,  when  the  living 
organism  was  waging  a  successful  strug- 
gle with  the  elements  of  its  environment. 
But  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon 
Smith  himself  we  find  that  he  represents 
the  last  lone  twig  upon  the  tree,  so  many 
times  removed  from  the  original  stem 
that  the  vital  sap  has  almost  failed  to 
reach  him.  In  very  truth  the  old  tree  is 
all  but  dead.  Decay  is  evident  in  every 


part.  It  will  never  again  stand  against 
the  winds  of  adversity  or  the  storms  of 
revolutionary  passion.  The  home  and 
iamily  life  based  upon  monogamy  have 
formed  Smith's  cherished  institution  for 
cuicure  and  restraint.  But  his  constant 
sowing  of  "wild  oats"  and  his  utter  neg- 
lect of  reform  in  the  marriage  relation- 
ship, except  by  the  perverted  method  of 
divorce,  have  weakened  the  very  founda- 
tions of  family  integrity  and  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  its  moral  and  social  influ- 
ence. In  the  days  before  the  automobile 
and  the  luxury  of  club  life  a  vigorous 
band  of  boys  and  girls  went  out  from  the 
Smith  household  in  every  generation  to 
inspire  and  direct  public  life  and  racial 
progress.  But  today  the  offspring  of 
Smith's  loins  are  few  and  feeble.  Many 
are  the  reprimands  he  has  received  for 
evading  the  injunction  to  "multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth,"  but  the  more  acute 
observers  are  well  content  that  the 
Smith  progeny  should  thus  dwindle  in 
number,  since  the  quality  is  decidedly 
inferior.  Already  society  is  overtaxed 
with  the  care  and  cost  of  rearing  these 
spindling  specimens  of  humanity  whose 
pampered  delicacy  is  developed  at  the 
expense  of  racial  resourcefulness  and 
social  betterment.  They  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  moral  purpose  to  make  even  a 
partial  return  for  their  unlimited  luxu- 
ries. They  cannot  stand  the  rigor  of  an 
educational  system  which  subjects  them 
to  the  same  disciplines  as  those  adapted 
to  the  more  vigorous  children  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  they  lack  the  initia- 
tive and  force  necessary  to  any  kind  of 
leadership  in  the  world  of  affairs.  No 
amount  of  protection  or  coddling  can 
make  them  other  than  social  dependents. 
There  is  positively  no  hope  for  Smith 
from  the  standpoint  of  eugenics.  So  far 
as  the  race  is  concerned  he  is  not  worth 
saving.  On  the  contrary,  the  world  will 
be  better  off  without  him  and  his  weak- 
ling brood  to  provide  for. 

One  cannot  refrain  from  feeling  that 
Smith's  failure  in  these  lines  is  all  the 
more  reprehensible  because  he  and  his 
forebears  made  or  adapted  the  systems 
involved  to  suit  themselves.  It  was  the 
Smith  family  who  devised  and  erected 
the  churches  their  scion  now  refuses  to 
attend.  It  was  out  of  consideration  for 
their   esthetic   taste    that   stained   glass 
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and  stone  have  been  required  to  give 
religious  edifices  their  repellent,  dark 
and  cold  appearance.  They  constructed 
the  ship  of  state  which  the  present-day 
Smith  has  abandoned  to  wind  and  wave. 
It  was  their  economic  theory  of  inde- 
pendence which  gave  Smith  his  wealth 
and  influence,  which  theory  he  now  in 
cold  indifference  sees  swept  away  as  with 
a  flood.  Even  the  traditions  of  home  were 
made  to  nourish  the  family  tree  to  which 
in  its  decadent  state  Smith  still  ardently 
clings. 

There  can  be  but  one  explanation  of 
this  many-sided  failure  of  Smith,  and 
that  is  that  fundamentally  he  is  a  moral 
and  psychic  failure.  He  has  lost  the 
priceless  treasure  which  we  call  will 
power.  The  connection  between  ideal  and 
action  is  irretrievably  broken  by  the  dis- 
integration of  Smith's  personality.  He  is 
a  moral  weakling.  The  weapons  of  prog- 
ress and  reform  which  his  fathers  wield- 
ed with  such  effect  have  fallen  one  by 
one  from  his  nerveless  grasp.  He  knows 
what  is  good  but  can  do  nothing,  to  real- 
ize it.  He  is  even  "anxious  to  vote  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,"  but  he  cannot  stem  the 
currents  of  pleasure  to  reach  the  polls. 
He  properly  inveighs  against  the  waste 
in  the  Church,  which  closes  its  costly  in- 
terior to  the  indifferent  public  so  large 
a  part  of  each  week,  yet  the  house  in 
which  Smith  himself  lives,  containing 
twenty-eight  rooms,  including  six  baths, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  master  and 
his  wife,  is  closed  for  half  of  each  year, 
while  almost  within  sight  of  his  man- 
sion, as  the  owner  well  knows,  three 
families,  each  with  children,  live  the 
year  around  in  a  cottage  of  five  rooms. 
Only  yesterday  Smith  was  returning 
alone  in  his  auto  from  a  little  excursion 
for  his  health.  As  he  passed  a  widowed 
toiler  from  the  silk  mill,  trudging  with 
weary  feet  the  mile  and  a  quarter  to  her 
humble  home,  his  conscience  smote  him 
and  he  said  within  himself,  "After  her 


nine  hours  toil,  it  is  she  who  should  be 
riding  and  I  walking."  He  thought  to 
stop  and  take  her  in,  but  he  did  not.  He 
could  not  raise  his  courage  to  the  point. 
His  grip  on  moral  issues  and  actions  is 
gone.  He  wishes  but  hesitates.  He  knows 
that  destruction  is  sure  to  come  to  such 
a  system  of  inequity  and  iniquity  as  that 
which  gives  him  his  special  privileges. 
He  would  like  to  make  a  change,  but  his 
will  is  flabby  and  his  "nerve"  is  gone. 
Ethical  impulse  dies  before  it  issues  in 
practical  accomplishment.  In  thought  he 
is  ever  on  the  verge  of  taking  things  in 
hand,  but  his  pleasures  and  his  profits 
have  destroyed  his  moral  fiber.  So  he 
drifts  toward  the  cataract,  diverting  his 
mind  with  talk  about  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  the  happy  days  of  yore,  and  the 
danger  of  the  rising  social  democracy. 

There  is  no  help  for  Smith.  He  is  a 
colossal  failure  and  must  go.  His  house 
will  soon  be  left  desolate.  He  has  fallen 
to  rise  no  more.  Some  of  his  confreres 
in  anxious  pity  seem  to  think  that  a  reli- 
gious injection  will  revitalize  him  and 
give  him  power  to  hold  his  place.  This  is 
the  remedy  of  last  resort  and  is  no  doubt 
well  intentioned,  but  it  is  destined  to  end 
in  nothing.  It  comes  too  late.  Smith's 
trouble  is  not  mere  heart  failure,  but  a 
general  breakdown  of  all  the  tissues  and 
functions  of  personality.  His  days  are 
numbered.  The  marks  of  decadence  de- 
form his  once  comely  appearance.  His 
usefulness  is  past,  and  his  continued 
presence  among  us  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  processes  of  nature  are  slow,  and 
social  development  drops  its  worn  out 
sections  piece  by  piece  in  order  that  no 
harm  may  come  to  the  living  organism. 
Soon  we  shall  give  Smith  decent  inter- 
ment, enshrine  his  good  deeds  in  the 
school  history,  and  thank  God  that  he  no 
longer  diverts  social  forces  from  their 
normal  course  of  development,  and  that 
the  nightmare  of  his  physical  presence 
has  passed  away  forever.  "And  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  soul." 

Chatham,  N.  J, 


The  Election  of  the  Irish  Parliament 


A   Novel  and    Ingenious,    Tho   Complicated,    Form    of   Proportional 

Representation  Is  to  Be  Introduced 

By  J.  Salwyn  Schapiro,  Ph.D. 


A  great  historic  process  will  be  con- 
summated when  the  House  of  Commons 
passes  for  the  third  time  the  Home  Rule 
bill,  establishing  j  local  self-government 
in  Ireland.  At  last  after  a  century  of 
agitation,  varying  in  method  from  po- 
etic exhortation  to  assassination  and  re- 
volt, English  statesmanship  is  rectifying 
its  great  error  of  treating  Ireland  as  the 
step-child  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  new  Irish  constitution  provides 
for  a  Parliament  of  two  houses,  a  House 
of  Commons  composed  of  164  members 
and  a  Senate  of  40  members.  The  former 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  same  electors 
who  are  now  qualified  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives to  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons; the  Senators,  however,  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  an 
appointee  of  the  Crown,  for  the  first  five 
years.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  they 
are  to  be  popularly  elected  on  the  basis 
of  proportional  representation;  14  from 
Ulster,  11  from  Leinster,  9  from  Mun- 
ster  and  6  from  Connaught. 

New  ideas  gain  a  readier  acceptance 
when  a  new  order  of  things  is  to  be  es- 
tablished; for  then  the  conservatively 
minded  have  no  cherished  traditions  to 
preserve  and  no  age-old  system  to  de- 
fend. For  years,  advocates  of  propor- 
tional representation  have  been  de- 
nouncing the  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
our  so-called  majority  system;  but  they 
were  regarded  as  faddists  and  cranks, 
and  their  ideas  received  scant  attention. 
Now,  not  only  is  the  Irish  Senate  to  be 
elected  by  proportional  representation, 
but  the  wedge  of  the  new  idea  has  been 
driven  into  the  elections  for  the  popular 
chamber  as  well.  On  January  7  last,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  bill:  "In 
any  constituency  which  returns  three  or 
more  members,  the  election  shall  be  held 
on  the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  each  elector  shall  have  one 
transferable     vote."     This     amendment, 
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which  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  (311  to  31),  will  have  the  effect  of 
introducing  this  new  electoral  method 
in  the  selection  of  31  out  of  the  164 
members  of  the  future  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  Ireland,  whose  condition  in 
the  past  has  been  that  of  political  helo- 
tage,  is  now  to  be  given  a  parliamentary 
system  replete  with  the  most  modern 
devices,  and  which,  in  time,  may  become 
a  precedent  for  the  reform  of  the  British 
Parliament  itself.  Poetic  justice  some- 
times happens  even  in  politics. 

Curiously  enough,  the  leaders  of  all 
the  parties,  tho  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment, openly  and  frankly  declared  their 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional representation;  even  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists, and  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  McDonald,  of 
the  Labor  party,  both  representing  min- 
ority factions,  distinctly  repudiated  the 
new  idea.  Prime  Minister  Asquith  did 
indeed  say  that  he  was  open-minded  and 
willing  to  experiment,  but  was  not  a 
"disciple  of  the  creed."  Then,  why  did 
they  all  vote  for  it?  The  answer  is  that 
Ireland's  peculiar  social  organization  de- 
manded a  new  electoral  policy;  and  like 
good  English  statesmen  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  inaugurate  a  system 
which  harmonized  more  with  conditions 
than  with  their  principles. 

The  peculiar  situation  in  Ireland  is 
this:  not  only  is  the  country  sharply 
divided  into  racial  and  religious  camps, 
but — often  overlooked  in  the  heated  dis- 
cussions about  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism —  there  exists  an  even  more 
fundamental  antagonism,  economic  in 
character,  between  the  urban  and  rural 
population.  Moreover,  no  part  is  all 
Catholic  or  all  Protestant;  important 
minorities  are  frequently  submerged  in 
the  majorities.  For  example,  Ulster, 
which  contains  891,000  Protestants, 
also  numbers  691,000  Catholics;  Lein- 
ster has  990,000  Catholics  and  172,000 
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Protestants.  In  the  same  way,  the 
1,165,000  people  who  live  in  towns 
are  almost  engulfed  in  a  peasantry 
numbering  2,755,000.  The  "majority 
system"  of  voting  is  peculiarly  ill 
fitted  to  solve  the  problem  of  repre- 
sentation in  Ireland,  for  the  minority, 
under  these  conditions,  would  be  almost 
totally  disfranchised.  Mr.  Asquith  de- 
clared that  the  "majority  system"  would 
"produce  in  these  places  a  solid  homo- 
geneous representation  on  the  part  of 
the  majority,  and  the  minority,  however 
large  it  might  be  and  however  deserving 
of  representation,  would  not,  to  use  a 
vulgar  expression,  have  'a  look  in/  and 
certainly  would  not  be  able  to  return  a 
member."  It  was  thought  that  the  sense 
of  injustice  felt  by  a  bellicose  minority, 
left  voiceless  under  "majority  rule," 
would  aggravate  the  already  too  bitter 
feeling  now  existing  in  Ireland.  Propor- 
tional representation  would  mollify  the 
minority  by  giving  it  just  representa- 
tion; at  the  same  time  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  checking  any  tendencies  that 
the  majority  might  show  to  misuse  its 
power. 

According  to  the  amendment,  the  sys- 
tem to  be  applied  is  known  as  the  "one 
transferable  vote"  which  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  Hare  in  his  book, 
The  Election  of  Representatives,  pub- 
lished in  1857.  Hare's  scheme  was  strong- 
ly endorsed  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  is 
the  intellectual  father  of  many  electoral 
reforms  that  are  advocated  at  the  present 
time.  "This  great  discovery,"  he  wrote  in 
his  Autobiography,  "for  it  is  no  less,  in 
the  political  art,  inspired  me,  as  I  believe 
it  has  inspired  all  thoughtful  persons 
who  have  adopted  it,  with  new  and  more 
sanguine  hopes  respecting  the  prospects 
of  human  society."  It  has  already  been 
adopted  in  Denmark,  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Tasmania;  in  England,  it  is 
strongly  advocated  by  such  distinguished 
men  as  Baron  Avebury  and  Lord  Court- 
ney of  Penwith. 

The  method  as  explained  by  J.  H. 
Humphreys  in  Proportional  Representa- 
tion provides  for  an  election  on  a  general 
ticket  by  an  enlarged  constituency.  The 
elector  has  only  one  vote  which  he  may 
transfer  from  one  candidate  to  another 
according  to  his  choice.  At  the  polls  he 
is  given  a  list  containing  the  names  of 


the  candidates,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order;  the  voter  then  writes  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  front  of  the  names  to 
show  his  order  of  preference.  If  a  can- 
didate gets  more  votes  at  first  choice 
than  the  "quota"  necessary  to  elect  him, 
his  surplus  votes  are  transferred  to  the 
candidate  marked  as  the  second  choice. 
The  "quota"  is  found  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  by  one  more 
than  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled 
and  then  adding  one.  For  example,  let  us 
say  that  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  is 
entitled  to  3  seats,  20,000  votes  have 
been  cast;  the  "quota"  is  then  (20,000  -r- 
4+1)  5001.  Of  the  six  candidates  in  the 
field,  A,  B  and  C  are  Nationalists  and  D, 
E  and  F  are  Unionists;  the  vote  in  the 
supposed  election  was  viz: 

A  is  marked  I  on  6000  ballots 


B 

u 

« 

I  "  4900   ' 

C 

11 

it 

I  "  2500  " 

D 

it 

« 

I  "  5500   ' 

E 

it 

<< 

I  "   600   " 

F 

« 

« 

I  "   500   " 

A  and  D  having  received  more  votes  than 
the  required  "quota"  are  declared  elected. 
The  problem  now  is  to  assign  the  re- 
maining seat,  which  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A,  having  gotten  6000 
votes,  has  (6000—5001)  999  surplus.  Of 
A's  supporters,  let  us  say  5000  have  in- 
dicated B  as  their  second  choice  and 
1000  C.  To  B  and  C  must  now  be  trans- 
ferred a  number  of  votes,  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  the  number  of  sur- 
plus ballots  (999)  as  the  number  of  A's 
supporters  who  marked  them  as  second 
choice  bears  to  A's  total  vote,  thus : 

999 

To  B  are  transferred  6000  x ;=  832  votes. 

6000 

999 

"   C   "       "      1000  x ;=  167    "  • 

6000 

Hence  we  get: 

B  4900  +  832  =  5732 
C  2500  +  167  =  2667 

B,  now  having  more  than  the  required 
"quota,"  is  declared  elected.  The  delega- 
tion from  Dublin  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
will  then  be  A  and  B,  Nationalists,  and 
D,  Unionist. 

This  system  has  just  one  advantage: 
it  makes  the  part  of  the  elector  simple. 
But  for  the  election  officer  it  is  fearfully 
involved  and  hopelessly  complicated.  The 
example  given  above  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  perhaps  not  typical  of  an  actual 
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election.  To  get  a  fair  apportionment  of 
seats  under  the  "one  transferable  vote" 
method  would  require  the  services  of 
a  board  of  expert  mathematicians.  Just 
why  the  English  have  adopted  this  sys- 
tem is  hard  to  say ;  perhaps  because  it  is 
English  in  origin  and  so  appeals  to  the 
Englishman's  well-known  disinclination 
to  learn  from  foreigners  in  matters  po- 
litical. The  Belgian  and  French  systems, 
while  sufficiently  complicated,  are,  nev- 
ertheless, quite  easy  of  application  com- 
pared to  this  one. 

The  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  in  itself  very  simple  and  can 
be  simply  applied,  provided  there  is  an 
honest  and  intelligent  desire  to  do  so. 
Often,  however,   political  parties,   seek- 


ing special  advantages,  deliberately  com- 
plicate the  system  to  suit  their  own  in- 
terests. In  Belgium,  the  "d'Hondt  meth- 
od" was  especially  designed  to  favor  the 
largest  or  Catholic  party.  For  all  that, 
proportional  representation,  even  in  its 
most  complicated  forms,  does  make  an 
effort  to  create  electoral  machinery  which 
is  scientific  and  fair,  and  so  do  away 
with  minority  government  that  mas- 
querades under  the  plausible  title  of  "ma- 
jority rule."  As  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
very  well  said  in  a  speech  favoring  the 
new  method,  "Proportional  representa- 
tion has  occupied  the  minds  of  intelligent 
people  for  a  very  long  time,  and  here  was 
a  very  good  opportunity  to  give  intelli- 
gence a  fair  chance." 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Darkest  New  Jersey 

How  the  Paterson  Strike  Looks  to  One  in  the  Thick  of  the  Conflict 

By  Leo  Mannheimer 

[Rabbi  Mannheimer  was  for  five  years  the  minister  of  the  foremost  Jewish  congregation  of 
Paterson  and  has  been  active  in  civic  matters,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  as  president  of  the  City  Club.  His  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  silk  strike  so 
offended  certain  members  of  his  congregation  that  it  recently  voted  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
At  our  request  he  has  presented  his  views  of  the  strike  and  the  conditions  of  the  mills  and  the 
workers  in  them.  We  must  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  all  of  his  statements  and  opinions  and 
we   refer  the   reader  to  editorial  comment  in  this  issue. — Editor.] 


A  three  months'  strike  in  the  silk  in- 
dustry has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Paterson  has 
not  enjoyed  the  most  enviable  reputa- 
tion, nor  has  New  Jersey  prior  to  the 
time  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  Governor 
been  a  synonym  for  economic  and  social 
justice.  Perhaps  the  change  brought 
about  by  Governor  Wilson  was  too  sud- 
den, the  conversion  too  rapid.  At  any 
rate,  when  he  went  to  Washington,  there 
came  a  pause  in  progress.  The  old  politi- 
cal bosses  sought  to  regain  their  power. 
Jury  reform  had  long  been  a  necessity, 
never  more  so  than  now,  when  industrial 
warfare  is  disrupting  society  in  various 
portions  of  the  state. 

The  strike  in  the  Paterson  silk  mills 
and  dye-houses  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  The  principles 
of  this  organization  are  distinctly  hostile 
to  the  present  social  order.  These  prin- 
ciples distinctly  play  no  part  in  the  pres- 


ent strike  of  the  25,000  people,  about  one- 
third  of  whom  belong  to  this  organiza- 
tion. They  are  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
because  this  organization  offered  them 
leadership,  and  because  all  forms  of 
labor  organization  had  been  discoun- 
tenanced and  successfully  opposed  by  the 
employers.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  I.  W. 
W.  I  abhor  a  number  of  its  teachings  and 
principles.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
paying  tribute  to  the  leadership  and  gen- 
eralship of  William  Haywood,  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn,  Patrick  Quinlan,  Adolf 
Lessig  and  Carlo  Tresca.  For  thirteen 
weeks  they  have  held  in  check  and 
directed  an  army  of  25,000  men  and 
women.  Had  they  been  preaching 
anarchism  and  violence  there  would  have 
been  anarchism  and  violence.  But  the 
record  of  this  strike  is  a  remarkable 
one.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred pickets,  male  and  female,  have  been 
arrested  and  jailed.  Not  one  had  a 
weapon.  They  were  arrested  and  jailed 
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for  "unlawful  assemblage,"  for  "disor- 
derly conduct"  and  for  other  vague 
charges.  A  police  force  of  150  could 
hardly  have  coped  with  an  army  of  25,- 
000  people  if  that  army  intended  to  make 
war. 

There  has  been  only  one  death  as  a 
result  of  the  strike.  A  stray  bullet  from 
a  detective's  pistol  struck  a  striker  who 
was  seated  upon  the  doorstep  of  his 
home.  Beyond  a  few  broken  windows 
there  has  been  no  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Up  to  the  present  time  passive  re- 
sistance has  been  the  strikers'  method 
of  indicating  their  desire  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  and 
live. 

There  have  been  within  recent  years 
a  number  of  strikes  in  various  silk  mills 
and  shops.  Last  year  there  was  a  strike 
affecting  a  large  portion  of  the  silk  in- 
dustry and  this  strike  was  ended  by 
throwing  the  leader,  Rudolf  Katz,  into 
jail  for  six  months.  But  the  silk 
workers  at  that  time  believed  they  had 
grievances  which  should  have  been  heard 
by  the  employers.  And  the  I.  W.  W.  is 
merely  the  incidental  occasion  of  the 
strike.  The  conditions  under  which  #the 
silk  and  dyeing  industries  are  carried  on 
are  its  cause. 

Some  three  months  ago  the  silk 
workers  of  Paterson  left  their  work. 
There  have  been  rumors  and  warnings 
flying  about  the  city,  but  the  silk  manu- 
facturers did  not  believe  that  the  strike 
would  be  general.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  strike  was  the  adoption  of 
the  four-loom  system  in  one  of  the  larg- 
est silk  mills  of  the  city,  and  the  attempt 
to  have  one  weaver  take  care  of  three  or 
four  looms  in  a  number  of  other  mills. 
Two  looms  to  a  weaver  had  been  the  rule 
heretofore. 

A  few  days  later  the  shop  committee 
submitted  a  list  of  grievances  and  de- 
mands to  each  one  of  the  employers. 

To  the  broad-silk  employers  they  sub- 
mitted a  schedule  of  prices,  which  was 
to  be  standard  in  all  the  broad-silk  mills: 
They  demanded  that  no  weaver  should 
operate  more  than  two  looms,  that  no 
weaver  should  be  discriminated  against 
for  taking  part  in  the  strike,  that  there 
should  be  organized  a  shop  committee  in 
each  mill  to  adjust  grievances  with  the 
employer. 


The  ribbon  workers  made  a  series  of 
demands  upon  their  employers,  asking 
for  the  eight-hour  day,  a  three  dollar 
per  day  minimum  wage  and  the  install- 
ment of  a  price  list  dating  from  the  year 
1894.  Be  it  noted  that  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  more  than  forty  per  cent, 
since  1894,  wages  have  decreased  by  one- 
third  since  that  time. 

The  dyehouse  workers  submitted  a 
number  of  demands  to  their  employers. 
They  asked  for  an  eight-hour  day,  for  a 
twelve  dollar  per  week  minimum  wage 
for  dyers'  helpers,  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  shop  committee  to  investigate 
grievances.  They  submitted  a  number  of 
additional  demands,  concerning  condi- 
tions and  wages  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  dyehouse  industry. 

All  of  these  demands  were  refused. 
The  Broad  Silk  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Ribbon  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Master  Dyers  held  a  num- 
ber of  meetings,  refused  to  treat  with 
their  employees  as  an  organization,  pub- 
lished a  number  of  paid  advertisements 
concerning  the  "wisdom  or  folly  of  meet- 
ing with  their  employees"  and  demanded 
that  the  workers  return  to  the  mills 
under  the  old  conditions.  After  the  third 
week  of  the  strike  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  men  and  organizations  tried  to 
mediate  between  the  strikers  and  the 
employers.  The  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Aldermen,  the  arbitration  committee  of 
the  Federated  Building  Trades  of  Pat- 
erson and  the  Ministers'  Association  of- 
fered their  services.  The  strikers 
welcomed  such  mediation  and  were 
ready  at  all  times  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  a  possible  settlement.  The  employers 
in  the  silk  industry  stubbornly  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  meeting  with  the  strikers 
or  to  be  a  party  to  mediation.  The  in- 
dividual employer  offered  to  meet  with 
his  own  employees  and  did  so  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  But  this  led  nowhere, 
for  the  silk  workers  are  strongly  organ- 
ized and  are  holding  together  with  en- 
thusiasm and  self-sacrifice. 

The  employers  completely  failed  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  strikers.  The 
employers  believed  that  if  the  "outside 
agitators"  left  the  city  the  strike  would 
be  over.  It  might  be  ended  temporarily 
in  this  fashion  or  by  throwing  the  strike 
leaders  into  prison,  as  has  been  done  re- 
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cently  and  may  be  done  again,  but  the 
employers  fail  to  realize  that  there  are 
real  grievances,  that  there  is  justice  in 
some  of  the  demands  of  the  silk  workers 
and  that  a  temporary  settlement  of  the 
strike  by  force  or  by  starving  the 
workers  will  lead  to  nothing  but  a  re- 
newal of  the  strike  at  an  early  date. 

The  employers  had  said  that  they  are 
fighting  the  I.  W.  W.  and  that  they  would 
continue  to  fight  it  to  the  bitter  end. 
Members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  silk  manufacturers  were  asked 
whether  they  would  admit  the  Interna- 
tional Textile  Union,  a  conservative 
labor  organization  belonging  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  their 
mills,  and  whether  they  would  invite 
them  to  Paterson  to  settle  the  strike. 
The  reply  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Broad  Silk  Manufacturers  and  by  other 
influential  leaders  among  the  employers 
was  that  no  form  of  labor  organization 
among  the  silk  employees  would  be  tol- 
erated in  Paterson. 

During  the  last  three  months  I  have 
come  into  constant  contact  with  the 
strikers  and  the  employers.  I  have  heard 
both  sides  of  this  controversy,  presented 
with  skill  and  intelligence.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  justice  will  be 
found  on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers  are  perfectly  just. 
Many  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
silk  industry  has  been  carried  on  are  in- 
tolerable and  unjust.  The  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  the  silk  manufacturers 
toward  their  employees,  and  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  not  a  few  of  the  mills, 
the  chaotic  wage  conditions,  all  need  in- 
vestigation and  correction.  A  federal  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  silk  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  carried  on  has  been  asked  for  a 
number  of  times. 

To  ask  the  workers  to  return  after 
thirteen  weeks  of  privation  and  suffer- 
ing, without  granting  a  single  one  of 
their  demands,  is  manifestly  absurd.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  the  employers  are 
asking  of  their  employees.  And  in 
order  to  break  the  strike  they  have  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  courts,  espe- 
cially of  the  police  court.  The  judge  who 
presides  at  present  in  the  police  court 
has  sent  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
women,   boys   and   girls   to   jail   during 


these  three  months.  I  have  been  present 
in  court  and  witnessed  what  seemed  to 
me  a  manifest  miscarriage  of  justice. 
I  was  also  present  during  the  first 
trial  of  Patrick  Quinlan  in  the 
County  Court.  Mr.  Quinlan  is  an 
agitator  and  a  Socialist.  Yet  during  the 
thirteen  weeks  of  his  agitation  it  has 
been  remarkable  to  see  the  self-control 
of  the  strikers.  And  on  the  evidence  that 
was  submitted  I  could  not  convict  him. 
In  such  a  period  of  turbulence  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  jury  free  from  bias. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  attempt 
to  break  the  strike  by  means  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  strike  leaders  will  lead 
to  any  such  result.  Paterson  cries  aloud 
for  peace  and  there  is  no  peace.  A  num- 
ber of  merchants  are  facing  bankruptcy. 
Suffering  and  privation  have  been  the 
lot  of  the  silk  workers  and  their  families. 
A  number  of  the  smaller  silk  mills  are 
facing  bankruptcy.  To  starve  the  strikers 
into  submission,  so  that  they  will  return 
to  the  mills  disheartened  and  broken;  to 
drive  a  number  of  the  smaller  mills  out 
of  existence — these  are  two  purposes 
that  have  become  clearly  defined  as  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Paterson  silk 
manufacturers  and  master  dyers. 

The  conditions  of  living,  the  housing 
of  the  workers  are  distinctly  bad.  Some 
of  the  mills  are  firetraps.  Sanitary  con- 
ditions are  evil.  The  wages  of  all  the  silk 
workers  average  between  nine  and  ten 
dollars  per  week,  and  this  during  only 
seven  to  nine  months  of  the  year.  Do 
not  these  conditions  call  for  improve- 
ment? 

The  adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  the 
peace  protocol  in  the  ladies'  garment 
trade  in  New  York  is  the  hope  of  indus- 
try. It  brings  permanent  peace,  and  per- 
manent peace  must  be  based  upon  jus- 
tice. Says  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  the 
creator  of  the  protocol: 

Let  employers  generally  take  notice.  If 
they  will  but  sit  down  and  reason  in  con- 
ference with  the  rational  representatives 
of  organized  labor, '  dynamite  and  sabotage 
will  pass  out  of  this  land  and  diplomacy 
and  voluntary  courts  of  arbitration  will 
take  their  place.  Which  is  preferable? 
There  is  a  crisis  in  our  nation's  industrial 
life.  Let  us  meet  it  as  statesmen,  not  as 
anarchists.  The  reactionaries  in  both  camps 
— capital  and  labor — are  the  real  enemies 
of  society.  Let  us  crowd  them  out.  They 
have  no  place  in  an  American  democracy. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


(Arguments  in  Brief,  No.  1) 

The  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Question 

Resolved  :  That  the  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  exempting  the 

coastwise  shipping  of  the  United  States  from  the 

payment  of  tolls  should  be  repealed 

[The  object  of  this  series  is  to  provide  outlines  of  arguments  and  reading  references  on  both 
sides  of  public  questions  of  current  interest.  These  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  of  use,  not  only  to 
debaters,  but  also  to  all  readers  who  wish  to  know  what  are  the  chief  points  pro  and  con  and  where 
they  can  obtain  further  information  on  the  subject.  The  briefs  in  this  case  are  prepared  by  Miss 
Edith  M.  Phelps,  compiler  of  the  Debater's  Handbook  Series,  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
Minneapolis. — Editor.  ] 


While  Congress  was  engaged  in  discus- 
sion of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912, 
Great  Britain  lodged  an  informal  protest 
against  the  act  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
vision exempting  the  coastwise  shipping  of 
the  United  States  from  tolls  was  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901. 
This  was  followed  by  a  formal  protest 
based  on  the  argument  that  while  the  treaty 
left  the  United  States  free  to  build  and 
protect  the  Canal,  it  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850, 
guaranteeing  to  England  the  use  of  the 
Canal  on  complete  equality  with  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  it  was  intimated  that  if 
the  offending  provision  was  not  repealed, 
Great  Britain  would  seek  to  have  the  ques- 
tion arbitrated.  Public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  is  divided  on  the  question,  and  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  Congress  for  the 
repeal  of  the  clause  of  the  act  in  dispute. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  until  Congress  meets  for  the 
regular  December  session. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  AFFIRMATIVE. 

I.  The  United  States  is  restricted  by  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  from  granting  the 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  its  own  coast- 
wise shipping  on  any  terms  not  also  open 
to  ships  of  foreign  nations. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  stipulates  that 
"The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations  ...  on  terms  of  entire  equality." 
Moreover,  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
are  subject  to  the  principle  of  neutraliza- 
tion laid  down  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  and  to  the  rules  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Convention  concerning  the  use  of  the 
Canal  by  vessels  of  all  nations  on  terms 
of  entire  equality. 

II.  The  history  of  the  treaty  plainly 
shows  that  this  was  understood  when  the 
treaty  was  made. 

An  amendment  proposing  to  reserve 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  discrim- 
inate in  tolls  in  favor  of  its  own  shipping 
was  voted  down. 


III.  The  treaty  cannot  be  abrogated  on 
the  ground  of  sic  rebus  stantibus,  even  tho 
the  Canal  was  built  in  our  own  territory. 

The  condition  sic  rebus  stantibus  does 
not  exist  here,  for  Article  IV  of  the  treaty 
provides  that  no  change  of  territorial 
sovereignty  or  of  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Canal  should  affect  obligations  of  the  two 
contracting  parties. 

IV.  It  is  denied  that  no  discrimination 
would  result  from  the  exemption  of  our 
coastwise  shipping  from  tolls. 

If  no  tolls  are  paid  by  coastwise  ves- 
sels, the  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Canal 
to  be  borne  by  other  nations  will  be  in- 
creased. 

V.  To  discriminate  in  favor  of  our  own 
shipping  would  be  an  unwise  diplomatic 
policy. 

Other  nations  would  be  disposed  to  re- 
taliate by  discriminating  against  our  for- 
eign commerce  and  investments. 

We  could  not  well  refuse  to  arbitrate 
if  England  insisted,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  an  impartial  tribunal. 

"If  we  arbitrate  and  lose,  we  must  re- 
turn all  the  tolls  that  have  been  collected 
and  henceforth  charge  no  tolls  or  collect 
the  same  tolls  on  all  vessels  using  the 
Canal." — Emory  R.  Johnson,  Special 
Commissioner  on  Panama  Traffic  and 
Tolls. 

VI.  To  exempt  our  coastwise  shipping 
from  tolls  would  be  an  unwise  economic 
policy. 

It  would  be  a  subsidy  to  our  coastwise 
shipping  which  is  not  needed,  for  Amer- 
ican ship  owners  already  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  coastwise  trade. 

It  would  offer  no  relief  to  our  foreign 
shipping,  which  is  badly  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. 

Freight  rates  would  not  increase  if 
tolls  were  charged.  "The  rates  charged 
by  steamship  lines,  being  regulated  by 
agreements  among  competing  companies 
and  being  fixt  with  reference  to  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  will  presumably  be 
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as  high  as  traffic  conditions  warrant,  re- 
gardless of  tolls." — Emory  R.  Johnson. 

Tolls  on  all  vessels  will  be  needed  to 
make  the  Canal  self-supporting.  The  an- 
nual revenue  from  tolls  will  be  less  than 
the  expenses  of  the  Canal  for  some  years 
to  come. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  NEGATIVE. 

I.  The  United  States  is  not  restricted  by 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  from  granting 
the  use  of  the  Canal  to  its  coastwise  ship- 
ping on  special  terms  not  granted  to  ships 
of  foreign  nations. 

The  rules  specified  in  Article  III  of  the 
treaty  were  adopted  as  the  "basis  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Canal,  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  .  .  .  and  not  intended  to 
limit  or  hamper  the  United  States  in  the 
exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  to  deal 
with  its  own  commerce,  using  its  own 
Canal  in  whatsoever  manner  it  sees  fit." 
—President  Taft. 

II.  The  exemption  of  our  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  tolls  is  not  a  discrimination 
against  other  nations. 

No  other  nation  is  allowed  to  engage 
in  our  coastwise  shipping. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  pre- 
vent any  foreign  power  from  remitting 
by  subsidy  or  otherwise  .  .  .  every  dol- 
lar expended  by  its  subjects  in  the  way 
of  tolls."   Senator  O'Gorman. 

The  United  States  will  bear  the  larger 
part  of  the  expense  of  operating  the 
Canal  for  many  years  to  come. 

III.  The  treaty  can  be  abrogated  on  the 
condition  sic  rebus  stantibus. 

"A  contract  ceases  to  be  binding  as 
soon  as  anything  which  formed  an  im- 
plied condition  of  its  obligatory  force  at 
the  time  of  its  conclusion  is  essentially 
altered." — Hall,  International  Law. 

"The  condition  in  reference  to  which 
the  treaty  was  made  never  arose;  and  in- 
stead of  the  Canal's  being  built  in  alien 
territory,  was  built  in  territory  of  the 
United  States." — Samuel  Seabury,  Jus- 
tice, New  York  Supreme  Court. 

IV.  To  charge  tolls  on  our  domestic  ship- 
ping would  be  contrary  to  our  practice 
with   regard  to   our  domestic  commerce. 

"No  vessel  belonging  to  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  trading  from  one  port 
within  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  tonnage,  tax  or  duty,  if  such  vessel 
be  licensed,  registered  or  enrolled." — R. 
S.  4220,  Navigation  Laws,  Sec.  158. 

Rivers  and  harbors  have  always  been 
improved  for  the  use  of  our  domestic 
commerce  without  tolls  of  any  kind. 

V.  The  exemption  of  our  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  tolls  would  be  a  wise  economic 
policy. 


Our  shipping  would  be  encouraged. 

Reduced  rates  on  transcontinental  and 
interior  railroad  lines  would  result,  and 
all  parts  of  the  country  would  benefit  by 
such  reduction. 

If  tolls  were  charged  they  would  ulti- 
mately be  paid  by  the  American  people 
in  the  form  of  increased  rates. 

The  additional  revenue  sacrificed  would 
be  so  small  as  to  be  immaterial.  It  is  es- 
timated that  coastwise  shipping  would 
not  be  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
traffic  thru  the  Canal. 
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When  May  Comes  to  France 


By  Zitella  Cocke 


When  fair  young  May  comes  into  France, 

No  more  the  hunter's  horn  resounds — 
No  more  thru  valleys  echoes  ring 

Of  neighing  steeds  and  baying  hounds. 
The  tranquil  deer  repose  at  will, 
Or  feed  upon  the  silent  hill, 
Or  leap  in  play — all  unafraid, 

For  wood  and  plain  in  peace  abide 
And  o'er  the  land  a  hallowed  rest 

In  precious  time  of  sweet  May-tide! 

When  lovely  May  comes  into  France — 

Beneath  her  footprints  lilies  bloom — 
And  ere  she  lifts  her  magic  wand 

The  glad  earth  answers  in  perfume. 
While  o'er  the  fragrant  lilies  fair, 
Enraptured,  hangs  th'  enamored  air 
Till  breezes  are  but  lilies'  breath 

And  valley,  mead  and  mountain  hight 
Drink  to  their  fill  of  incense  sweet 

Wafted  from  censers  virgin  white! 


When  blithesome  May  comes  into  France 

The  swift  staghounds  she  puts  to  shame — 
With  cunning  wiles  diverts  their  quest 

And  sweetly  lures  them  from  the  game, — 
Keen  instinct  and  sagacious  smell 
O'ermastered  by  her  subtle  spell — 
In  vain  the  chant  of  mellow  horn, 

The  wild  halloo,  the  huntsman's  call. 
One  scent  alone  thrills  nerve  and  nose — 

The  lily's  odor  holds  them  thrall! 

O  fairest  month  of  all  in  France! 

Thy  skies  of  violet  soft  as  dawn. 
We  wonder  not  thy  tender  heart 

Should  pity  trembling  doe  and  fawn. 
And  it  is  meet  that  thou  dost  cheat 
With  sweetness  staghounds  fierce  and  fleet, 
For  thou  thyself  art  Beauty's   Queen. 

So  full  of  grace  in  all  thy  ways 
No  wrong  should  mar  thy  dear  delight 

Or  break  the  charm  of  thy  brief  days! 


And  from  thine  art,  our  duller  eyne 

Shall  read  a  lesson  to  obey — 
How  we  with  sweetness  like  to  thine 

May  cheat  temptation  of  its  prey. 
For  hounds  of  Evil  lose  its  scent 
In  heart  made  sweet  with  pure  intent, 
And  lofty  thought  and  noble  deed, 

Like  lily  whiteness,  smell  so  sweet — 
Behold,  the  baffled  tempter  flees 

And  quits  the  chase  in  grim  defeat! 

Boston,  Mass. 


This  opening  of  the  editorial  mail  is 
a  nerve-racking  process,  as  hard  on  the 
constitution  as  when  a  cook  has  to  go 
from  the  hot  kitchen  into  the  cold  stor- 
age room  and  back  again  every  few  min- 
utes. "Sometimes  we're  up  and  sometimes 
down,"  as  the  camp  meeting  song  puts 
it.  You  never  can  tell  whether  the  en- 
velope you  take  up  contains  a  check  or  a 
"stop-my-paper"  notice.  One  letter  will 
give  us  such  high  praise  for  brilliancy 
of  style,  profound  scholarship  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  that  we  are  amazed 
at  our  own  moderation  in  working  for 
our  present  salary.  The  next  will  accuse 
us  of  such  crimes  and  convict  us  of  such 
errors  that  we  feel  unworthy  not  only 
to  fill  this  responsible  office,  but  even  to 
live.  Then,  again,  our  self-esteem  will  be 
restored  by  a  letter  which  shows  un- 
bounded confidence  in  our  intelligence  by 
asking  questions  which  perhaps  no  mor- 
tal man  is  competent  to  answer. 

The  editor  is  indeed  subjected  daily  to 
a  "General  Information  Test"  more 
stringent  and  varied  than  any  we  have 
printed  for  the  puzzlement  of  our 
readers;  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  col- 
lege, occupation  or  reading,  counsel  on 
how  to  manage  a  municipality,  a  house- 
hold or  a  poultry  yard.  "What  is 
Cubism?"  writes  a  perplexed  college  pro- 
fessor. "I  can't  find  it  in  any  dictionary." 
No  wonder.  It  would  require  a  daily  dic- 
tionary with  afternoon  extras  to  keep  up 
with  the  new  schools  of  art  that  are 
springing  up  and  dying  down  nowadays. 
We  cannot  tell  what  Cubism  is,  but  if 
our  correspondent  will  turn  back  to  the 
number  of  March  6  he  can  see  what  it 
is  and  then  call  it  whatever  he  likes. 
"Where  is  Mt.  Copernicus?"  was  asked 
in  the  General  Information  Test  of  April 
10.  And  a  school  ma'am  in  the  West 
comes  back  at  us  with  the  question: 
"Where  on  earth  is  Mt.  Copernicus?  It 
isn't  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  geog- 
raphies." We  are  surprised  that  the  lady 
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slipped  up  on  that  question,  since  the 
mountain  in  question  is  within  sight  of 
her  own  home  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  our  readers.  It  is  therefore  a  much 
fairer  question  than  if  we  had  asked  for 
Pike's  Peak  or  Mt.  Washington,  which 
few  have  seen.  Here  the  injunction 
"Look  up  and  not  down"  is  especially 
applicable.  Still  if  we  answer  her  ques- 
tion literally  we  should  have  to  say  "No- 
where on  earth." 

It  is  indeed  delightful  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  depository  of  information  on 
which  our  readers  feel  that  they  can 
draw  with  confidence  to  any  amount. 
But  business  before  pleasure,  and  it  is 
lucky  for  us  that  not  all  of  the  letters 
are  of  the  purely  catechistical  kind.  Here 
are  both  business  and  pleasure  in  one 
envelope : 

I  have  tried  to  think  I  could  get  along 
without  the  magazine,  but  I  find  I  cannot. 
A  habit  of  twenty-one  years  is  too  strong 
to  break.  It  has  taken  me  several  weeks, 
however,  to  get  together  the  five  dollars. 
Try  bringing  up  a  family  on  $800  a  year 
yourself  and  notice  the  strain.  But  I  don't 
owe  any  man  anything  and  I  must  have 
The  Independent,  so  I  think  I  will  do- 
without  a  new  hat. 

Please  send  me  the  last  two  numbers.  I 
have  a  feeling  as  of  something  missing. 

The  subscription,  "Yours  faithfully," 
appended  to  this  letter,  is  of  more  value 
to  us  than  the  subscription,  $5,  en- 
closed, for  such  friends  are  worth  hav- 
ing, and  it  is  only  because  The  Inde- 
pendent has  a  good  stanch  body  of  them 
that  it  has  been  able  to  stand  the  storms 
which  have  wrecked  so  many  of  its  con- 
temporaries in  the  course  of  the  last 
sixty-five  years. 

But  the  next  letter  reminds  us  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suit  everybody: 

I  wish  The  Independent  would  be  less 
womanish-minded  on  the  Great  Causeless 
Cause,  the  foolest  enterprise  the  American 
woman  ever  entered  upon — that  of  trying 
to  achieve  the  ballot.  The  rottenest  and 
damnedest  cities  in  the  United  States  are 
San     Francisco     and     Denver — where     the 
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women  have  been  voting  for  years!  Not 
one  woman  in  ten  really  wants  to  vote. 
Furthermore,  if  men  would  only  say  what 
they  think,  and  express  their  aversion  and 
contempt  for  the  whole  thing,  instead  of 
smilingly  and  complaisantly  taking  the 
"anything  the  dear  ladies  want"  attitude, 
it  would  have  less  publicity. 

Governing  is  a  man's  job;  and  your  re- 
cent fine  editorial  on  "Our  Nerveless  Better 
Classes"  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  way  quite 
inconsistent  with  your  stand  on  suffrage. 
Too  much  tenderness  and  sentimentality, 
both  predominatingly  feminine,  in  our  ad- 
ministration of  things  now. 

Furthermore  and  also;  not  a  state  east 
of  the  Mississippi  has  women's  suffrage; 
Roosevelt  is  an  impudent  liar  and  fakir 
when  he  prattles  of  "light  from  the  West": 
all  we  ever  got  from  the  West  has  been 
chiefly  folly,  such  as  Greenbackism,  Hay- 
woodism,  free  silver,  Populism,  and  what 
not.  That  demagog's  indorsement  of  wom- 
en's suffrage  ought  to  help  to  kill  it! 

And  this  man  lives  in  Boston!  What 
would  he  have  said  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
wild  and  wooly  West,  where  emotions 
are  more  violent  and  language  less  re- 
strained? But  seeing  what  an  opinion 
the  writer  has  of  womankind  it  is  no 
wonder  he  doesn't  want  them  to  vote. 

The  next  letter  in  a  measure  restores 
our  good  opinion  of  ourselves: 

Litchfield,  Conn. 
It  is  your  due  to  tell  you  that  the  edito- 
rials in  your  last  week's  issue  are  a  positive 
delight,  and  carry  a  mental  and  moral 
stimulus  such  as  makes  one  glad  that  he  is 
alive  to  read  such  literary  tonic.  The  whole 
issue  is  fine.  We  preachers  like  to  get  a 
handshake  and  a  good  word  after  our  work 
— here  is  mine  to  you. 

But  how  few  there  are,  preachers  or 
not,  who  treat  others  as  they  like  to  be 
treated.  This  letter  came,  too,  at  the 
most  opportune  time,  on  "Blue  Tuesday," 
the  day  after  the  paper  has  gone  to  press 
and  when  we  are  finding  the  typograph- 
ical errors  in  it,  all  too  late,  and  when  we 
feel  that  it  is  probably  the  worst  issue 
that  we  ever  published. 

Our  editorial  suggestion  of  last  month 
that  the  circle  of  Independent  readers 
might  be  extended  at  little  cost  and 
trouble,  brought  a  number  of  responses 
like  the  following,  showing  that  many 
of  our  subscribers  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  magazine  do  double  or  triple 
service : 

In  the  April  3  issue  of  The  Independent 
readers  were  urged  to  pass  along  their  cop- 
ies of  the  magazine.  The  following  shows 


that  this  is  already  being  done  by  some  of 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  The  Inde- 
pendent. A  New  York  subscriber  sends  it 
regularly  (note,  not  intermittently)  to  a 
cousin  in  Connecticut.  This  lady  wrote  to 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  her  de- 
nomination, asking  for  the  name  of  some 
home  missionary,  to  whom  the  magazine 
would  be  a  help  and  pleasure.  A  name  of 
such  a  man  out  on  the  frontier  in  Wyo- 
ming was  sent,  and  every  week  the  maga- 
zine goes  out  to  this  worker  in  his  isolated 
parish,  for  its  third  reading,  and  probably 
it  is  "passed  along"  to  his  people.  Corre- 
spondence with  this  pastor,  by  the  Con- 
necticut reader,  led  to  the  young  people  in 
the  latter's  church,  also  sending  their  cop- 
ies of  The  Endeavor  World  to  several  of 
the  young  people  in  the  Wyoming  church. 

A  Connecticut  Reader. 

It  is  becoming  recognized  that  it  is  as 
important  for  young  people  to  learn 
about  the  world  they  live  in  as  about 
the  world  of  their  ancestors,  so  the  study 
of  current  events  has  been  quite  gener- 
ally introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
our  colleges  and  high  schools.  As  a  text- 
book for  such  courses  The  Independent 
has  in  many  cases  been  adopted,  and 
here  is  a  letter  telling  how  it  is  used : 

Hancock,  Michigan,  April  11,  1913. 

I  wish  my  pupils  to  possess  definite  in- 
formation and  opinions  about  contemporary 
affairs,  that,  as  students  of  history,  they 
may  the  better  appreciate  the  affairs  of 
earlier  times;  and  that,  as  citizens,  they 
may  the  better  appreciate  the  problems  and 
interests  with  which  they  also  ought  to  be 
concerned.  As  an  avenue  to  such  informa- 
tion and  opinion,  I  requested  our  board  of 
education  to  subscribe  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  of  The  Independent  to  per- 
mit us  to  use  the  magazine  in  our  classes 
in  history.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
therefore,  we  have  been  receiving  eleven 
copies  of  The  Independent  at  our  high 
school,  and,  at  one  recitation  in  five,  its 
articles  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
for  my  second,  third  and  fourth  year  his- 
tory pupils.  The  instructor  selects  articles 
from  the  various  departments  of  the  maga- 
zine from  the  "Editorials"  to  "Finance," 
marks  them  in  the  table  of  contents,  leaves 
the  magazines  on  the  principal's  desk  in 
the  general  assembly  room,  whence  they  are 
procured  and  read.  In  the  class  we  take  up 
such  topics  as  seem  of  particular  import- 
ance. It  is  the  business  of  the  instructor  to 
explain  doubtful  points,  establish  connec- 
tions with  the  ordinary  course  in  history 
and  to  give  general  direction  to  the  discus- 
sion. Wall  maps,  illustrations  from  the 
Paris  V Illustration  and  lantern  slides  are 
brought  in  as  aids  where  this  is  practicable. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  pupils  caught  the 
continuity   of   events,   and   now   follow  the 
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course  of  affairs  as  if  it  were  a  story  "in 
ten  chapters"  in  The  Youth's  Companion — 
interest  being  enlivened  by  tho  considera- 
tion that  not  even  the  writer  knows  the  out- 
come of  the  narration. 

Altho  it  is  the  business  of  the  instructor 
to  keep  in  touch  with  a  half  dozen  standard 
weeklies,  the  motives  which  led  to  a  selec- 
tion of  The  Independent  for  our  work  are 
these:  This  magazine  presents  a  positive 
and  sane  discussion  of  vital  matters,  yet 
one  from  which  we  can  occasionally  fairly 
dissent.  It  presents  definite  information, 
and  trustworthy,  unencumbered  by  discus- 
sion. Its  articles  are  brief  enough  to  fall 
within  tne  compass  of  high  school  pupils. 
It  is  devoid  of  nonsense  and  casuistry.  It 
—  a  great  deal  of  current  history  in 
'  n  It  is  comprehensive  and  cos- 
mopolitan in  its  contents.  Now  this  looks 
very  much  as  if  I  were  writing  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  magazine,  but  I  mean  it 
simply  as  a  statement  of  facts  which 
formed  our  judgment.  I  esteem  certain 
other  magazines  very  highly,  but  I  regard 
The  Independent  as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
our  needs.  Very  cordially  yours, 

L.  A.  Chase,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  History,  City  High  School. 

The  article  in  our  issue  of  March  27 
by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Beazel,  suggesting  an 
abridged  Bible  for  popular  reading, 
called  forth  this  letter  from  a  man  who, 
during  a  period  of  involuntary  leisure, 
had  the  unusual  opportunity  of  reading 
the  Bible  without  bias  or  prejudice,  and 
who  expresses  his  opinion  of  it  as 
frankly  as  if  it  were  the  latest  novel: 

Yesterday's  Ohio  State  Journal,  Colum- 
bus, has  an  editorial  of  approval  of  your 
proposal  to  abridge  the  Bible,  etc.,  etc.  Dur- 
ing February,  when  in  jail,  I  read  most  of 
the  good  book  thru,  and  was  disappointed 
with  much  of  its  contents.  Ancient  history, 
much  of  lewd  matter,  contradictions,  repe- 
titions, declarations,  etc.,  which  did  not  in- 
spire me  as  I  hoped  for.  I  get  most  good 
from  reading  the  Christian  Herald  and 
other  like  periodicals,  for  information  and 
inspiration  toward  a  betterment  of  myself. 
Go  ahead. 

We  are  glad  our  correspondent  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
but  we  would  remind  him  that  without 
the  Bible  there  would  be  no  Christian 
Herald. 

Apropos  of  the  ever  recurrent  discus- 
sion of  the  canteen  question,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  experience  and  obser- 
vations of  a  soldier  are  worth  quoting : 

Tucson,   Ariz. 
A    few   months    ago    The    Independent 
carried     a     most     interesting     symposium, 
"What    Is    the    Matter   With    the    Army?" 


If  I  remember  correctly,  the  articles  were 
all  written  by  generals  or  men  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  our  military 
system.  Altho  these  generals  did  not  say 
so,  yet  it  is  evident  that  another  thing  they 
regard  as  the  matter  with  the  army  is  lack 
of  beer.  For  today  we  have  the  inspiring 
picture  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Surgeon  General  all  vigor- 
ously advocating  the  re-establishment  of 
the  canteen. 

My  observation  is  quite  the  contrary. 
During  my  army  experience,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  many  soldiers  not  ordinarily  given 
to  drink  would  loaf  about  the  regimental 
bar  until  sodden  with  beer.  Then,  when 
only  semi-responsible,  they  would  leave  the 
reservation  and  become  hopelessly  intoxi- 
cated. These  highly  praised  "light"  drinks 
but  fed  their  alcoholic  appetite. 

In  my  own  regiment  I  had  opportunity 
for  fair  comparison.  At  Santa  Mesa  the 
regimental  canteen  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
company  street  next  mine.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  this  seemed  to  me  the  most 
popular  resort  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Men  swarmed  there,  fights  were  not  un- 
common, and  the  guard  house  did  a  thriv- 
ing business.  A  little  later  we  moved  to 
Santolon,  the  Manilla  pumping  station,  but 
the  canteen  was  not  moved  with  us.  The 
guardhouse  was  empty  for  days.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  sodden,  quarrelsome  soldier 
was  apparent  to  any  one  with  eyes.  A 
soldier  at  best  doesn't  have  so  very  much  to 
do,  and  when  a  beer  saloon  is  thrust  right 
under  his  nose  he  will  drink  merely  to  kill 
time.  With  the  canteen  gone  he  lets  the 
liquor  be. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  phases  of  the 
canteen  question  is  that  the  men  can  get 
a  certain  amount  of  this  liquor  on  credit. 
Pay  for  it  is  later  deducted  from  the 
soldier's  monthly  salary.  To  my  mind,  the 
poorest  way  in  the  world  to  stop  drinking 
is  to  put  a  beer  saloon  in  close  proximity 
to  a  large  body  of  men,  and  allow  them  to 
get  the  liquor  on  credit.  Money  that  now 
goes  for  useful  and  necessary  articles  at 
the  post  store  went  for  liquor. 

The  story  about  the  low  dives  in  the 
vicinity  of  barracks  is  worked  overtime. 
It  is  only  too  true  that  some  soldiers  do 
patronize  such  places,  but  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  not  one  such  place  came  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  the  abolition  of 
the  canteen.  I  have  before  me  the  letter  of 
a  regular  army  captain.  He  names  post 
after  post  where  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge  no  such  dives  exist. 

Besides,  the  very  records  of  the  army 
are  eloquent  for  temperance.  There  has 
been  a  constant  decrease  in  desertions.  In 
1909,  4993  men  quit  the  colors  without 
leave;  in  1910  the  number  was  reduced  to 
3464,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  there  were  but  2504  desertions.  Men 
at  all  conversant  with  army  life  know  that 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  desertions  take  place 
where  men  are  not  themselves  because  of 
liauor.  L.  J.  Abbott. 
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Romanticism  and  Its  Reaction 

The  Drift  of  Romanticism*  by  a 
former  literary  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  deserves 
a  larger  public  than  merely  students  of 
the  romantic  movement  and  readers  of 
literary  criticism.  For,  altho  Mr.  More's 
subject  is  literary,  his  interests  are  by 
no  means  narrowly  intellectual.  Conduct, 
faith,  the  need  of  a  firm  foundation  for 
human  life,  these  are  the  things  with 
which  he  is  most  concerned.  They  are  the 
problems  of  the  literary  critic,  in  so  far 
as  the  critic  must  have  a  philosophy  and 
a  basis  for  critical  judgment,  but  they 
are  also  the  problems  of  every  man  who 
would  not  miss  the  very  aim  and  purpose 
of  his  life. 

Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
More's  notable  series  of  Shelburne  Es- 
says need  not  be  told  of  his  fitness  for 
his  task.  They  can  testify  to  the  extraor- 
dinary range  of  his  knowledge,  his 
familiarity  with  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said.  The  leading  ideas  of 
the  present  volume  have  run  thru  all  his 
work,  but  here  he  has  given  them  a  fuller 
development  and  a  clearer  expression 
than  before.  Mr.  More  himself  is  roman- 
tic in  his  capacity  for  insight  and,  on 
occasion,  sympathy;  but  in  his  power  of 
discrimination,  his  strength  of  charac- 
ter, as  character  enters  into  his  work, 
and  his  philosophy  of  life,  he  measures 
up  to  the  best  classic  tradition. 

The  Drift  of  Romanticism  is  the 
eighth  volume  of  Shelburne  Essays. 
Under  this  title  Mr.  More  has  brought 
together  a  group  of  papers  upon  William 
Beckford,  Cardinal  Newman,  Walter 
Pater,  Fiona  Macleod,  Nietzsche  and 
Huxley,  each  of  whom  he  takes  as  repre- 
sentative of  an  essential  phase  of  the 
romantic  spirit.  It  is  not  too  strong  a 
statement  to  say  that  no  other  single 
work  throws  so  much  light  on  the  nature 

*The  Drift  of  Romanticism.  By  Paul  Elmer  More. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.25. 
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of  romanticism.  Rudolph  Haym,  in  his 
standard  worK  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
romantic  school  in  Germany,  made  no 
such  penetrating  study  of  the  movement 
as  Mr.  More  does  here.  Haym  treated 
romanticism  as  tho  it  were  shut  up  in 
the  past.  Mr.  More  finds  it  still  living 
and  working  and  coloring  all  our  life;  to 
him  it  is  the  "dominant  tendency  and 
admitted  ideal  of  the  modern  world."  It 
is  in  the  air,  and  has  set  men  restless 
and  adrift.  Hence  the  importance  of 
understanding  it  and  of  possessing  a 
principle,  such  as  he  offers  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  with  which  to  meet  and  op- 
pose it. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  More  compares 
romanticism  in  its  absolute  form,  as  it  is 
found  thruout  classical  literature,  with 
the  peculiarly  dissolving  romanticism  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  Beckford  he 
studies  the  morbid  egotist  who  seeks  ex- 
pression and  relief  in  an  atmosphere  of 
strangeness  and  wonder;  in  Newman  a 
soul  which  "has  lost  its  true  vision  of 
the  infinite  and  seeks  a  substitute  in  the 
limitless  expansion  of  the  emotions";  in 
Pater  the  philosophy  which  would  make 
beauty  and  pleasure  the  ends  of  life;  in 
Fiona  Macleod  the  pantheism  and  revery 
of  the  Celtic  revival;  in  Nietzsche  the 
revolt,  in  the  name  of  egotism,  from 
humanitarian  sympathy;  and  in  Huxley 
the  relation  of  romanticism,  first,  to  the 
earlier  philosophical  science  and  the  "re- 
ligion of  nature,"  and  then  to  the  prag- 
matic flux  and  elan  vital  of  today.  The 
relations  of  these  men  to  each  other  and 
to  the  main  currents  of  the  age  are 
traced  in  a  way  that  makes  the  book  "in- 
dispensable, not  merely  to  students  of  ro- 
manticism, but  to  all  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  deeper  implications  of  modern 
thought. 

The  book  is  rich  in  definitions  of  its 
subject.  Thus  Mr.  More  defines  roman- 
ticism as  the  denial  of  classical  dualism, 
the  ancient  distinction  between  good  and 
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evil.  It  is  a  "morbid  and  restless  intensi- 
fication of  the  personal  emotions";  "the 
mere  limitless  expansion  of  our  impuls- 
ive nature" ;  the  strangeness  and  wonder 
that  "proceed  from,  or  verge  towards, 
that  morbid  egotism  which  is  born  of 
the  union  of  an  intensely  felt  personality 
with  the  notion  of  infinity  as  an  escape 
from  limitations."  This  goes  considera- 
bly deeper  than  Theodore  Watts-Dunton's 
definition  of  romanticism  as,  merely,  the 
"renascence  of  wonder."  Again,  roman- 
ticism is 

the  infinitely  craving  personality,  the  usur- 
pation of  emotion  over  reason,  the  ideali- 
zation of  love,  the  confusion  of  the  sensu- 
ous and  the  spiritual,  the  perilous  fasci- 
nation that  may  go  with  these  confusions. 
It  is  like  a  dream  of  fever,  beautiful  and 
malign  by  turns;  and,  looking  at  its  wild 
sources,  one  can  understand  why  Goethe 
called  romanticism  a  disease  and  classic- 
ism health.  He  might  have  added  that  dis- 
ease is  infectious,  whereas  health  must  be 
acquired  or  built  up  by  the  effort  of  the 
individual. 

One  other  definition  that  comprehends 
all  the  rest  should  be  added.  It  is  "the 
expansive  conceit  of  the  emotions  which 
goes  with  the  illusion  of  beholding  the 
infinite  within  the  stream  of  nature 
itself,  instead  of  apart  from  the  stream." 
One  would  look  far  to  find  other  defini- 
tions that  tell  so  much  about  the  real 
nature  of  romanticism. 

Mr.  More  considers  romanticism  the 
source  of  the  last  century's  greatest  evils 
— "its  dark  materialism,  its  intellectual 
pride,  its  greed  of  novelty,  its  lust  of 
change,  its  cruel  egotism  and  blind  pen- 
ance of  sympathy,  its  wandering  virtues 
and  vices,  its  legacy  of  spiritual  bewil- 
derment." In  "Definitions  of  Dualism," 
a  series  of  aphorisms  which  concludes 
the  volume,  he  gives  his  own  philosophy 
of  life.  It  is  a  thoroly  masculine  faith, 
not  new — for  originality,  as  he  says, 
would  undermine  the  very  basis  on  which 
he  stands — but  making  plain  the  need  of 
qualities,  now  neglected  or  ignored,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Against  the 
romantic  life  of  instinct,  impulse,  and  ra- 
tionalism, he  sets  "that  true  infinite  with- 
in the  heart  of  man,  which  is  not  of  na- 
ture, and  whose  voice  is  heard  as  the 
inner  check,  restraining,  centralizing, 
and  forming."  Not  the  literary  critic 
alone,  but  every  man,  must  have  within 
himself  this  inner  standard,  this  living 


law,  that  comes  of  spiritual  insight.  He 
shall  give  himself  up  neither  to  his  emo- 
tions nor  to  his  reason,  but 

trust, 
With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved. 

Faith  needs  to  be  sustained  by  religion. 
We  must  learn  again  to  pray.  "Therein 
shall  a  man  learn  to  know  the  truth  of  his 
own  being  and  see  with  open  eyes  the  in- 
finite consequences  of  that  truth;  and 
from  thence  he  shall  go  out  into  the  world 
armed  with  power  and  assured  in  peace." 

In  all  that  Mr.  More  has  written  he  has 
had  steadily  in  mind  the  regeneration  of 
the  individual.  The  man  who  follows  him 
will  indeed  be  saved  from  moral  ruin, 
from  indifference  to  what  is  best  and 
highest  in  his  nature;  he  will  find  a  prin- 
ciple to  build  up  and  strengthen  and  give 
wings  to  his  soul.  But  Mr.  More  will  not 
please  those  who  are  trying  to  redeem 
men  in  the  mass.  He  sees  no  other  way 
than  that  every  man  must  work  out  his 
own  salvation. 

The  Drift  of  Romanticism  is  incom- 
parably Mr.  More's  best  work.  He  has  cut 
to  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  and  a 
single  one  of  his  many  glowing  phrases 
tells  more  than  another  man's  whole  vol- 
ume. The  book  has  a  message  which,  di- 
rect as  it  is  to  our  own  age,  is  true  for 
all  time.  Readers  will  find  in  its  pages 
some  of  the  best  critical  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  country;  but  beyond 
this  we  believe  they  will  find  in  the  way 
that  Mr.  More  points  out,  release  from  a 
multitude  of  opinions,  from  doubt  and 
unrest  and  confusion.  The  final  concep- 
tion that  one  carries  away  from  the  book 
is  of  a  strong,  clear-sighted,  deeply  earn- 
est man,  a  true  mystic,  who,  rising  by 
self-discipline  above  the  flux  of  the  world, 
has  gained  the  character  and  vision  that 
give  life  vital  purpose  and  unity. 

The  Novels  of  Richard  Pryce 

Two  years  ago  a  singularly  delightful 
impression  of  childhood  was  given  to  us  in 
Christopher.  We  did  not  care  for  him 
grown-up,  still  we  had  hopes  of  Mr.  Pryce. 
We  still  have,  since  the  importation  of  his 
earlier  works  shows  how  seriously  he  takes 
himself  and  his  vocation.  Time  and  the 
Woman  (Fenno,  $1.25)  should  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  forgotten — it  is  mere  froth — 
but  the  other  three  are  of  real  worth.  In 
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Jezebel  (Houghton,  $1.35)  too  much  is 
made  of  the  name  and  the  plot  is  as  old  as 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Again  his  children  are 
delightful;  why  cannot  he  make  them 
grow  up  as  charmingly?  True,  Elementary 
Jane  (Houghton,  $1.35)  never  did  grow  up. 
Thru  all  her  struggles  from  the  little  singer 
in  a  third-rate  music  hall  and  the  lime- 
light of  West  End  success  to  the  tragedy  of 
deserted  wifehood  she  preserves  unbroken 
the  sincere  simplicity  and  wholesomeness 
of  childhood. 

The  Burden  of  a  Woman  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  these  novels  (Houghton,  $1.35). 
The  charm  of  the  little  Welsh  village  and 
its  primitive  people  is  the  background  for 
a  very  appealing  treatment  of  the  old 
theme — what  is  real  purity?  Mr.  Pryce's 
work  shows  a  delicacy  and  insight  which 
make  us,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
hopeful. 

The  Sociology  of  the  Bible 

Mr.  Louis  Wallis  has  rightly  emphasized 
the  social  significance  and  interpretation 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  genesis  and  de- 
velopment of  religion  in  his  volume  entitled 
Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  $1.50).  Only  a  view  that 
takes  in  the  entire  complex  of  social  forces 
is  large  enough  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  religious  faith  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  Possibly  for  this 
very  reason,  the  author's  attempted 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  trend  and 
character  of  Israel's  religion  on  the 
basis  of  the  persistent  conflict  between 
the  primitive  Amorite  and  Israelite  ele- 
ments of  the  national  life  is  not  convincing, 
altho  his  arrangement  of  the  materials  is 
very  suggestive  and  many  valuable  side- 
lights on  both  the  history  and  religion  are 
scattered  by  the  way.  Altogether,  too  much 
is  made  of  the  technical  Mishpat  as  the 
center  of  the  prophetic  struggle,  the  phases 
of  which  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
limits  of  any  single  term  or  generalization. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wallis  has  made  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
religion  as  a  whole. 

British  Social  Politics 

No  sources  for  modern  history  are  more 
important  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
revolutionary  social  and  political  changes 
introduced  by  the  British  Liberal  govern- 
ment in  the  last  seven  years.  During  that 
brief  period  workingmen's  compensation, 
old-age  pensions,  social  insurance,  radical 
land  and  housing  legislation,  and  new  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  taxation  have  been 
carried  thru  Parliament,  and  a  way  cleared 


for  further  progress  by  the  abolition  of  the 
permanent  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Prof.  Carlton  H.  Hayes  has  given  us  in 
British  Social  Politics  (Ginn,  $1.75)  an 
admirable  source  book  for  this  period,  con- 
taining summaries  of  debates  and  party 
history,  speeches  by  the  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral, Unionist  and  Labor  parties  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  text  of  the  various  measures  or 
their  more  significant  clauses.  Minor  leg- 
islation affecting  conditions  of  labor,  trades 
unions,  the  unemployed  and  child  welfare 
is  also  treated  at  some  length.  In  this  book 
are  the  chief  documents  from  which  the 
history  of  England  for  the  period  from 
1905  to  the  present,  will  be  written. 

The  Washington  MS.  of  the  Gospels 

The  importance  of  the  gathering  of  ma- 
terials for  development  of  American  arche- 
ological  or  humanistic  scholarship  is  illus- 
trated in  the  volumes  of  which  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important.  The  purchase 
in  Egypt  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  of  a 
number  of  very  early  Greek  manuscripts  of 
portions  of  the  Bible,  with  some  Coptic  frag- 
ments, gave  the  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
edited  in  this  country,  and  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  Professor  Sanders,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  who  had  previously 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  Roman  history 
and  literature.  He  has  already  issued  a 
volume  on  the  Freer  manuscript  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua,  and  has  in  preparation 
one  on  the  Psalms.  The  present  quarto  vol- 
ume, part  one  of  The  New  Testament  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Freer  Collection,  being  the 
Washington  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels (Macmillan,  $2),  will  be  followed  by 
one  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Of  this  manuscript  we  spoke  editorially 
last  week,  giving  its  unique  addition  to  the 
last  chapter  of  Mark.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  manuscripts  known,  ranking  with  the 
Smaitic  at  the  Vatican,  being  probably  of 
the  fourth  century,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  quire  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is 
noted  as  W,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington Gospels,  as  it  will  be  deposited  in 
the  National  Library  by  Mr.  Freer.  Profes- 
sor Sanders  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  its  text,  with  the  view  to  relating  it  to 
the  accepted  families  of  the  New  Testament 
text.  He  finds  it  to  have  been  copied  from 
earlier  exemplars  themselves  closely  allied 
to  the  old  Latin,  Syriac  and  Sahidic  ver- 
sions, but  in  parts  corrected  after  the  An- 
ticch  and  Hesychian  recensions.  This  is 
shown  by  minute  study  of  the  characteris- 
tic readings  classified  accordingly.  This  dis- 
cussion takes  up  more  than  half  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  a 
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complete  register  of  the  various  readings. 
There  are  also  several  photographic  plates 
of  pages.  The  work  is  most  careful  and 
creditable  to  American  scholarship,  and 
proves  that  the  line  of  scholars  of  whom 
Ezra  Abbott  and  J.  Henry  Thayer  were 
examples  has  not  yet  ceased  to  carry  on 
textual  studies  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  the  stream  of  learning  has  past  on 
from  Harvard  to  Michigan. 

The  Heart  of  the  Hills 

The  moral  obligation  of  veracity  is  great 
for  any  writer,  especially  so  for  the  popular 
one,  and  doubly  so  in  a  country  where 
works  of  fiction  have  ceased  to  be  mere  in- 
cidental pleasure-producers  and  have  be- 
come potent  factors  in  influencing  opinions 
about  political,  social  and  economic  situa- 
tions, and  even  about  a  whole  country. 

Now,  Truth  is  a  tyrant.  So  long  as  an 
author  remains  in  the  nebulous  regions  of 
her  empire  he  possesses  a  certain  freedom, 
but  once  he  wanders  into  the  broad,  light 
plains  of  fact  he  is  bound  thereafter;  what- 
ever in  his  book  does  not  partake  of  the 
innate  nature  of  truth  throws  the  whole  out 
of  balance  and  leaves  the  reader  confused 
and  deceived.  For  just  that  reason  John 
Fox's  new  novel,  The  Heart  of  the  Hills 
(Scribner,  $1.50),  seems  to  fall  short.  He 
has  placed  his  scene  in  Kentucky  and  has 
chosen  the  instinctive  antagonism  of  the 
mountaineer  for  his  Blue  Grass  neighbor  as 
the  pivot  for  his  story.  Around  this  he  re- 
volves more  complications — mountain  feuds, 
political  dissension,  and  economic  turmoil. 
He  gives  us  an  exact  and  vivid  idea  of  the 
life  of  the  Kentucky  mountaineers  and  does 
the  same  for  the  Blue  Grass  Kentuckians. 
But  then,  after  having  gone  so  far  and  so 
successfully  into  truth,  he  turns  about  and 
places  his  four  main  characters — two  from 
the  hills  and  two  from  the  Blue  Grass — in 
such  a  highly  colored,  strained  and  unnat- 
ural relationship  to  each  other  that  he 
throws  his  whole  book  out  of  focus  and  the 
reader  involuntarily  repudiates  some  of  the 
most  significant  features  of  the  novel.  In 
the  midst  of  simplicity  Mr.  Fox  has  placed 
artificiality  and  it  is  a  very  evident  misfit. 

Jason  and  Mavis  Hawn  are  cousins  and 
the  children  of  mountaineers  who  have  lived 
in  the  mountains  for  generations;  who 
have  fought  to  hold  them  inviolate  from 
the  marauding  hands  of  commerce,  who, 
away  from  them,  have  yearned  for  them  as 
children  yearn  for  a  mother,  and  who, 
among  them,  have  loved  them  with  almost 
primitive  passion.  Opposite  to  these  two  are 
Gray  and  Marjorie  Pendleton,  cousins  also, 
but  the  children  of  Blue  Grass  aristocrats 


who  have  always  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of 
wealth  and  position.  The  four  meet  during 
childhood  and  Jason  immediately  displays 
a  furious  antagonism  to  Gray,  which  con- 
tinues for  years.  In  the  course  of  time  a 
vague  mutual  attraction  grows  up  between 
Jason  and  Marjorie  and  Gray  and  Mavis. 
But  gradually  each  realizes  the  impossibil- 
ity of  such  a  relationship  as  marriage.  The 
children  of  the  mountains  are  bound  by 
harsh  poverty  and  grim  traditions  incom- 
prehensible to  the  two  from  the  Blue  Grass. 
And  so,  in  the  end  each  returns  to  his  own 
kind — Jason  to  Mavis,  and  Gray  to  Mar- 
jorie. It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  work  out  this  splendid  idea  with  per- 
sons more  sincere  in  their  emotions  and 
more  veracious  to  life. 

Moreover,  he  has  not  been  content  with 
burdening  his  really  good  story  with  poorly 
developed  main  characters.  He  has  added 
the  handicap  of  careless  mechanical  con- 
struction —  tautology,  involved  sentences 
and  grandiose  language  which  obscure  his 
ideas,  and,  most  noticeable  of  all,  faulty 
chronology  in  the  growth  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal persons.  The  reader  is  conscious  of 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  minds  of 
the  little  boy  Jason  and  of  the  little  girl 
Mavis  and  that  of  them  grown  to  full  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Nevertheless,  however  critical  one  may 
be  of  Mr.  Fox's  method  of  conveying  the 
idea  of  the  alien  spirit  of  the  mountaineer, 
nothing  save  praise  is  due  him  for  his  sim- 
ple and  almost  perfect  descriptions.  There 
is  nothing  artificial  about  them  and  they 
are  as  refreshing  as  one  of  the  mountain 
streams.  Quite  as  perfect  in  their  way  are 
certain  situations  in  the  book  which,  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  story,  are  splen- 
did pieces  of  dramatic  action.  Finally,  over 
and  above  all  criticism,  one  remembers  that 
Romance  is  an  autocrat.  She  blindfolds 
truth  and  leads  both  author  and  reader 
astray.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  one  finds  this 
story  singularly  pertinent  and  interesting. 

Italian  Journeys 

Few  visitors  to  the  centers  of  Italy's 
artistic  and  historic  interests  are  able  to 
lay  aside  their  well-thumbed  tourist  guides, 
forget  for  the  time  the  haunting  of  the 
critics,  and  acquire  fresh,  unstudied  im- 
pressions of  these  much  frequented  places. 
Mr.  Russel  W.  Leary  possesses  in  addition 
to  this  power  a  gentle  humor  and  a  viva- 
cious style  which  will  secure  for  him  en- 
thusiastic readers  of  his  delightful  volume 
on  Italian  Lanes  and  Highroads  (McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.,  $1.10).  Those  who  have  never 
seen    the    ruins    of    Rome    or    gazed    upon 
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Florence  from  Fiesole  will  enjoy  the  vivid- 
ness and  piquancy  of  his  descriptions  illus- 
trated with  happily  chosen  views,  and 
many  who  have  passed  thru  the  usual 
tourist  experience  will  travel  the  familiar 
ways  again  in  Mr.  Leary's  pages  with  re- 
newed pleasure'  and  insight. 


Literary  Notes 

Prof.  A.  C.  Crowell,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, has  translated  from  the  Danish  of  Dr. 
Karl  Mortensen  A  Handbook  of  Norse  My- 
thology (Crowell,  75  cents),  adding  here 
there  some  illustrative  poems  translated  di- 
rectly from  the  Icelandic. 

In  Holt's  series  of  the  World's  Leaders 
($1.75  per  volume)  appears  a  volume  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  Bevan  on  the  World's  Leading 
Conquerors  —  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne, a  group  of  the  Ottomans,  Cortez 
and  Pizarro,  and  Napoleon.  Such  a  volume 
as  this  necessarily  has  no  unity  and  this 
particular  volume  .lacks  distinction  of  style 
— just  as  its  arrangement  is  lacking  in 
attractiveness. 

No  small  part  of  the  fiction  which  has 
our  South  for  the  scene  offers  as  gracious 
heroines  the  most  beautiful  of  belles.  Here 
in  Sally  Castleton;  Southerner,  by  Critten- 
den-Marriott  (Lippincott,  $1.25),  is  another 
of  these  tales  told  with  some  feeling  which 
however  cannot  blind  us  to  the  trite  situa- 
tion nor  the  improbable  outcome.  Mr. 
Wyeth's  pictures  create  much  of  the  vivid- 
ness. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Ludwig  Friedlander's  valuable 
survey  of  Roman  Life  and  Manners  (Dut- 
ton,  $2.50),  which  has  been  highly  com- 
mended in  The  Independent  (see  partic- 
ularly the  issue  of  January  21,  1909),  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  appendices  and 
notes,  occupying  more  than  700  closely 
printed  pages.  This  brings  to  completion  a 
work  of  vast  learning  and  careful  research, 
which  constitutes  a  worthy  contribution  to 
the  history  of  society. 

Henry  C.  Shelley  makes  The  Art  of  the 
Wallace  Collection  the  subject  of  his  latest 
volume  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  $2). 
This  is  at  once  a  tour  of  the  wonderful 
gallery,  such  as  American  visitors  to  Lon- 
don will  find  useful  as  a  guide,  and  a  rapid 
survey  of  certain  art-fields:  Dutch  and 
Flemish  cabinet  pictures,  nineteenth  cen- 
tury paintings,  etc.  There  is,  too,  a  sketch 
of  the  founders  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Shel- 
ley is  a  very  competent  and  clever  literary 
journalist,  and,  as  usual,  acquits  himself 
most  creditably. 


F.  Berkeley  Smith  in  The  Street  of  Two 
Friends  (Doubleday,  $1.50)  tells  stories 
that  have  some  of  the  charm  of  the  vie  de 
Boheme  which  the  author  himself  says  is 
fast  passing  from  Montmartre  and  the 
Quartier.  They  are  told  with  the  impres- 
sionistic touch  of  the  artist  and  the  feeling 
of  the  lover  of  old  Paris. 

The  visitor  to  London  who  is  opprest  by 
the  city's  distances  and  griminess  will  find 
in  Anthony  Collett's  Country  Rambles 
Round  London,  precise  directions  for  fifty 
excursions,  and  descriptions  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  and  Surrey,  the  upper  Thames 
country,  the  western  outskirts,  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  etc.  Train  times  are  considered  as 
well  as  train  fares  and  there  is  a  useful  in- 
dex of  place  names.  (New  York:  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.,  $1.) 

In  the  useful  series  entitled  Cambridge 
Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature  appear 
an  account  of  Methodism  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Workman,  The  Origin  of  Earthquakes  by 
Dr.  Charles  Davison,  Spiders  by  Cecil  War- 
burton,  Brewing  by  A.  C.  Chapman,  The 
Work  of  Rain  and  Rivers  by  Dr.  T.  G. 
Bonney,  Life  in  the  Medieval  University  by 
R.  S.  Rait  and  Goethe  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  by  J.  G.  Robertson.  These  addi- 
tions to  an  attractive  series  are  issued  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  at  40  cents  each. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  responded 
to  the  popular  demand  for  cheaper  editions 
of  recent  fiction  by  issuing  James  Lane 
Allen's  The  Reign  of  Law  and  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,  H.  G.  Wells's  The  Wheels 
of  Chance  and  New  Worlds  for  Old, 
Robert  Herrick's  The  Common  Lot,  Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden,  and  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor's  The  Colonel's  Story, 
in  the  modern  Fiction  Library.  And 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  titles. 
The  price  of  these  volumes  is  fifty  cents 
each,  as  is  the  price  of  several  worthy  addi- 
tions to  the  Standard  Library:  Hearn's 
Japan,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey's  Country 
Life  Movement,  D.  E.  Lyon's  How  to  Keep 
Bees  for  Profit,  C.  S.  Valentine's  How  to 
Keep  Hens  for  Profit,  Kate  V.  St.  Maur's 
A  Self -Supporting  Home  (with  chapters  on 
vegetable  gardens,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising,  etc.),  and  Mary  Conyngton's  How 
to  Help:  A  Manual  of  Practical  Charity. 
In  the  Rural  Textbook  Series  of  the  same 
publisher  appears  Farm  Management,  a 
volume  by  G.  F.  Warren  ($1.75),  and  in 
the  Rural  Science  Series  Co-Operation  in 
Agriculture,  by  G.  Harold  Powell  ($1.50). 
All  of  these  volumes  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  are  reprints.  In  spite  of  the 
low  price,  the  type  used  is  excellent  and  the 
paper  quite  as  good  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect. 


Reduction  of  Death  Rates 

A  notable  reduction  of  the  general  death 
rate  in  the  State  of  New  York — which  con- 
tains nearly  one-tenth  of  the  entire  coun- 
try's population — and  of  the  rate  for  in- 
fants and  three  controllable  diseases,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  shown  in  a  re- 
port from  the  state's  board  of  health.  The 
board's  tables  are  for  five  periods  of  five 
years  each  (beginning  with  1885)  and  one 
of  three  years.  For  each  period  the  aver- 
age population  is,  of  course,  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  it  has  risen  from  5,800,000,  in 
the  first,  to  9,300,000,  in  the  latest.  If  we 
begin  with  the  second  period — as  returns 
for  the  first  are  said  to  have  been  incom- 
plete— it  appears  that  an  increase  of  45 
per  cent  in  average  population  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  only  12%  per 
cent  in  the  average  annual  number  of 
deaths,  while  the  general  death  rate  has 
fallen  from  20  to  15.4  per  thousand. 

Deaths  of  children  less  than  five  years 
old  were  37.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  deaths  in  the  first  period,  and  only  25.4 
per  cent  in  the  last.  The  reduction  is  also 
shown  by  a  decline  of  the  number  of  deaths 
per  100,000  of  population  from  632  to  408. 
In  other  words,  childhood  mortality  has 
fallen  from  three-eighths  of  the  total  to 
one-quarter  of  it,  and,  despite  the  growth  of 
population,  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
in  this  class  is  now  less  than  it  was  fifteen 
oi  twenty  years  ago. 

The  three  controllable  diseases  to  which 
the  statistics  relate  are  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria and  tuberculosis.  From  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  of  deaths  to  0.8  per 
cent  has  been  the  reduction  of  typhoid  mor- 
tality. The  decline  is  indicated  in  another 
way  by  a  reduction  from  27  to  14  deaths  per 
100,000  of  population.  This  improvement 
has  been  due  mainly  to  the  purification  and 
protection  of  water  and  milk  supplies.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  typhoid  death  rate  of 
Albany,  the  capital,  was  disgracefully  high. 
Now  that  city's  water  supply  is  cleansed  by 
filtration. 

The  most  remarkable  gain  is  seen  in  the 
figures  which  relate  to  diphtheria.  In  the 
first  period,  diphtheria's  percentage  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  was  5.1 ;  in  the  lat- 
est it  has  been  only  1.0.  And  the  number  of 


deaths  per  100,000  of  population  has  fallen 
from  104  to  22.  This  great  saving  of  life 
may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  discovery 
and  use  of  antitoxin. 

•In  the  decade  beginning  with  1885  about 
one-eighth  of  all  the  deaths  were  caused  by 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  proportion 
has  declined  from  12.6  to  9.7  per  cent,  and 
the  number  per  100,000  of  population  from 
214  to  155.  While  the  population  has  nearly 
doubled,  the  actual  number  of  deaths  from 
this  cause  has  increased  by  only  1500  a 
year. 

The  dark  side  of  the  report  is  seen  in 
what  is  said  about  cancer.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
from  cancer  was  about  2000;  in  1912  the 
number  was  8234.  While  the  state's  popula- 
tion has  not  quite  been  doubled,  the  cancer 
deaths  have  been  quadrupled.  The  annual 
rate  is  now  85.9  per  100,000  of  population. 
It  is  83.6  in  the  cities,  and  92.9  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  difference  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  would  be  greater  if  ac- 
count should  be  taken  of  rural  residents 
who  die  in  city  hospitals. 

Home-and-School  Report  Cards 

"I  got  ninety  in  brushing  my  teeth  this 
month!  What'd  you  get?" 

This  is  the  sort  of  question  Michigan 
children  are  asking  each  other  this  spring, 
for  the  home-and-school  report  card  is  be- 
ing tried  out  in  Hillsdale  and  other  counties 
as  a  new  means  of  bringing  about  increased 
cooperation  between  the  teachers  paid  by 
the  state  and  the  more  responsible  ones  who 
are  not.  The  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  interested  in  extending  the  experi- 
ment. 

On  a  single  card  the  parent  marks  the 
standing  of  the  child  in  home  work,  the 
teacher  in  school  work.  Home  markings 
cover  the  subjects  of  sewing,  mending, 
bread  making,  cooking,  setting  and  serving 
table,  washing  and  wiping  dishes,  washing, 
ironing,  sweeping,  making  beds,  dusting, 
the  care  of  younger  children,  making  fire  . 
getting  water,  coal  and  kindling,  feeding 
stock  or  poultry,  milking  cows,  barn  or 
yard  work,  garden  or  field  work,  errand's, 
brushing  teeth,  combing  hair,  dressed  and 
ready  for  breakfast  on  time,  in  bed  by  nine 
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o'clock,  cheerfulness,  kindness,  order  and 
care  of  clothes,  bathing,  table  manners,  po- 
liteness and  thoughtfulness.  The  teacher 
will  mark  the  attendance  at  school,  times 
absent  or  tardy,  and  the  grades  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  the  other  usual 
studies. 

Five  hundred  cards  were  sent  to  the 
County  Commissioner;  these  have  been 
given  out  to  teachers  for  use  during  April, 
May  and  June  of  the  present  spring.  It  is 
thought  that  both  parent  and  teacher  may 
accomplish  much  more  in  training  the  chil- 
dren with  the  all-around  knowledge  of  the 
youngsters'  behavior  and  ability. 

Memphis  Establishes  a  Bird  Refuge 

Memphis  is  doing  its  utmost  to  preserve 
birds  by  providing  a  refuge  for  them.  For 
nearly  three  years  Dr.  Richard  B.  Maury, 
a  prominent  citizen,  has  been  lecturing  to 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  on  this 
subject  and  forming  junior  Audubon  class- 
es along  the  lines  marked  out  by  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sage's  beneficence  in  furnishing  a  fund 
of  $15,000  for  distributing  bird  literature 
to  the  southern  schools. 

One  result  of  this  work  has  been  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Tennessee  Legislature  to  enact 
a  law  protecting  the  robins.  This  was  signed 
by  6040  school  children  of  the  city.  An- 
other result  was  the  setting  aside  for  a 
parkway  of  a  strip  twelve  miles  long,  sur- 
rounding the  city  on  three  sides,  with  a 
strip  on  each  side  of  the  parkway  as  a 
refuge  or  sanctuary  in  which  the  birds  and 
other  wild  life  would  be  free  from  moles- 
tation. This  refuge  was  established  by  the 
Memphis  Commission;  its  action  is  con- 
sidered a  progressive  step  in  humanitarian- 
ism.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Maury,  "the  farm- 
ing interests  round  about  are  bound  to  feel 
its  beneficial  effect  because  of  the  economic 
value  of  birds  in  checking  the  'growth  of 
insect  life,  which  is  most  destructive  to 
crops." 

Value  and  Cost  in  Beef 

An  investigation  at  the  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Station  into  the  relative  economy  and 
nutritive  value  of  the  various  cuts  of  beef 
has  yielded  some  interesting  results.  The 
flesh  of  three  choice  young  steers  of  ap- 
proved breeds  was  used,  each  yielding 
chilled  dressed  beef  to  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  live  weight.  The  average  yields  of 
straight  cuts  were:  Loins,  16.76  per  cent; 
rounds  and  chucks  about  22  per  cent  each; 
other  cuts  less.  The  lean,  in  straight  whole- 
sale cuts  varied  from  one-third  in  the  flank 
to  two-thirds  in  the  chuck. 

After    elaborate    analysis    of    the    meat- 


constituents,  the  examiners  declare  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  mar- 
ket prices  and  the  percentages  of  fat,  pro- 
tein, extractives  and  ash.  The  cheaper  cuts 
appear  to  be  as  valuable  for  sustenance  as 
the  dearer,  and  in  some  cases  more  so.  In 
purchasing  beef  for  protein  merely,  regard- 
less of  tenderness  and  palatability  when 
cooked,  the  neck,  shank  and  clod  are  the 
most  economical  cuts,  and  the  rump,  rib 
and  loin  the  most  expensive.  In  general  nu- 
trition and  adaptability,  the  clod,  chuck  and 
plate  are  the  most  economical  parts  to  buy. 
Of  the  various  steaks,  the  porterhouse  were 
found  to  be  highest  in  net  cost  of  edible 
meat,  and  chuck  steaks  the  lowest.  Of  the 
roasts,  the  first  cut  of  prime  ribs  was  rela- 
tively dearest,  and  the  rump  cheapest.  The 
boiling  or  stewing  pieces  of  least  value  in 
proportion  to  price  are  the  shoulder  pot- 
roast  and  clod,  shank  stew  and  neck  yield- 
ing more  substance. 

"In  general,"  the  report  concludes,  "the 
low-priced  cuts  were  by  far  the  most  eco- 
nomical sources  both  of  lean  and  of  total 
edible  meat.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
market  prices  of  the  various  retail  cuts  of 
beef  are  determined  chiefly  by  considera- 
tions other  than  their  relative  food  values." 

Letter  Boxes  on  Trolley  Cars 

Letter  boxes  on  street  cars  may  be  found 
in  Des  Moines  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  In  England  this 
scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time, 
especially  in  Huddersfield,  where  sixty  of 
the  regular  cars  carry  an  iron  letter  box 
hung  on  the  back.  All  of  these  cars  pass  a 
central  point  in  their  regular  run  and  must 
stop  there  in  any  case,  so  no  time  is  lost 
when  the  conductor  takes  off  the  box,  sets 
if  on  one  shelf  and  takes  from  another 
shelf  an  empty  box.  Thus  each  box  is  re- 
moved about  once  an  hour;  at  the  central 
station  a  collector  takes  the  mail  from  all 
these  boxes  every  hour  from  6  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  m.  to  the  central  post  office. 

Passengers  may  post  letters  on  the  cars 
or  mail  may  be  put  in  the  box  while  pas- 
sengers are  getting  on  and  off  the  cars.  The 
conductors  are  not  prohibited  from  taking 
mail  from  people  while  the  cars  are  moving, 
as  it  is  easy  to  slip  it  into  the  box  nearby  at 
the  back  of  the  car.  If  one  signals  the  car 
to  stop  for  the  purpose,  one  gives  the  con- 
ductor a  penny  (two  cents),  the  minimum 
carfare,  and  he  punches  a  ticket  for  it  as 
tho  for  a  regular  fare. 

The  people  in  the  outlying  districts  are 
greatly  benefited,  as  they  can  send  a  letter 
to  the  central  post  office  every  hour  as 
easily  as  those  living  in  the  center  of  the 
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city.  The  Huddersfield  corporation  owns 
and  furnishes  the  boxes.  The  Post  Office 
pays  $1500  a  year  for  the  service  and  for 
the  free  transportation  of  collectors  of  mail. 
It  is  not  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  trolley 
companies,  but  is  maintained  as  an  accom- 
modation to  the  citizens. 

Less  Foreign  Than  Wales 

An  American  by  the  name  of  Jones  trav- 
eled thru  the  outlying  provinces  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  found  little  difficulty 
in  conversing  with  the  natives,  because  the 
children  spoke  good  English  and  some  of 
the  adults  could  understand  him  even  tho 
they  could  not  speak  his  language.  Some 
months  later,  while  on  his  way  to  home  via 
Europe,  he  stopped  in  Wales  to  visit  his 
relatives,  but  found  that  his  uncles  spoke 
no  English  and  he  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  Welsh,  so  he  had  to  talk  thru  an  inter- 
preter. Even  when  one  proud  uncle  brought 
forward  a  daughter  who  had  studied  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language  in  the  Welsh 
public  schools,  the  situation  was  not  greatly 
improved;  for  when  the  girl  was  induced 
to  recite  "  'Tis  the  night  before  Christmas" 
in  supposed  English,  Jones  was  unable  to 
figure  out  just  what  she  was  trying  to  say 
until  near  the  end  of  the  recitation.  Angli- 
cization  seems  to  be  progressing  more  rap- 
idly in  the  Orient  than  in  the  Occident. 
Perhaps  the  Americans  do  know  a  little  bit 
about  handling  Orientals  even  tho  they 
have  not  had  as  much  experience  as  the 
British. 


Age  at  Marriage 

Except  for  a  few  states,  there  are  no 
accurate  statistics  of  the  age  at  marriage 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  therefore 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  Census  figures  on 
the  marital  condition  of  the  population  of 
this  country.  In  the  accompanying  diagram 
is  given  the  distribution  by  marital  condi- 
tion of  the  males  and  females  by  age  groups 
in  the  United  States. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent  Per  cent  widowed  or 

Age.  single.  married.  divorced. 

15  to  19  years: 

Male 98.3  1.1  0.1 

Female 87.9  11.3  0.3 

20  to  24  years: 

Male 74.9  24.0  0.6 

Female 48.3  49.7  1.7 

25  to  34  years : 

Male 35.0  62.8  1.9 

Female 20.9  75.1  3.9 

35  to  44  years : 

Male 16.7  79.2  3.9 

Female 11.4  80.1  8.4 

45  to  64  years: 

Male 10.1  80.6  9.1 

Female 8.0  70.0  21.9 

65  years  and  over: 

Male 6.2     .  65.6  27.9 

Female 6.3  35.0  58.4 

From  15  to  19  years  the  proportion  mar- 
ried among  females  is  over  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  among  males.  The  proportion 
married  for  females  exceeds  that  for  males 
at  all  age  periods  up  to  45,  but  above  this 
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age  the  proportion  married  among  males 
is  much  higher,  and  for  the  group  65  years 
and  over  it  is  nearly  twice  as  great.  The 
proportion  widowed  is  at  all  ages  consider- 
ably higher  for  females  than  males.  This 
is  due  to  the  higher  death  rate  of  males 
and  to  the  fact  that  at  marriage  the  hus- 
band is  usually  somewhat  older  than  the 
wife. 

The  proportion  married  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  this  country  since  1890.  This 
increase,  however,  is  in  the  ages  below  35 
years.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
people  were  marrying  at  an  earlier  age 
than  formerly,  but  that  the  proportion  mar- 
ried in  the  upper  age  groups  was  on  the 
decrease.  The  age  at  marriage  of  women 
depends  very  largely  upon  racial  and  social 
conditions,  while  that  of  men  depends  more 
upon  economic  conditions.  When  it  is  pos- 
sible to  support  a  family  at  an  early  age 
men  are  likely  to  marry  young.  When,  as  a 
result  of  long  apprenticeship  or  protracted 
period  required  to  learn  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, considerable  time  elapses  before  earn- 
ing capacity  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  as- 
sumption of  additional  responsibility,  the 
age  at  marriage  is  likely  to  be  high.  We 
therefore  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
young  men  of  this  country  do  not  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  establish  a  home. 
William  B.  Bailey 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Yale   University. 

Diaporthe  Parasitica 

Of  all  plagues  that  afflict  the  vegetable 
kingdom  none  is  more  to  be  feared  in  this 
country  than  the  Diaporthe  parasitica  or 
chestnut  bark  disease.  Unless  some  method 
is  found  to  check  its  spread,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  at  no  remote  generation  there 
will  not  be  a  chestnut  tree  living  in  the 
country. 

The  blight  is  not  an  insect  but  a  fungus. 
As  soon  as  its  spores  have  gained  an  en- 
trance into  a  tree,  they  germinate  and 
spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  the  liv- 
ing inner  bark,  until  the  mycelia  completely 
encircle  the  trunk  or  branch.  The  canker 
develops  wherever  it  can  gain  an  entrance; 
if  it  is  discovered  before  it  entirely  girdles 
the  branch  it  may  be  removed  by  cutting 
out  the  affected  parts  and  waterproofing 
and  sterilizing  the  wounds.  This  method  is 
not  always  sufficient  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  and  is  only  used  when  a  few 
trees  are  to  be  saved. 

Spraying  is  utterly  futile  as  the  fungus 
lives  within  the  bark  out  of  reach  of  any 
external  application,  but  it  may  arrest  the 
growth  of  the  disease  if  the  liquid  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  spores.   The 


mixture  consists  of  two  parts  of  pine  tar 
to  one  part  of  creosote,  with  sufficient 
lampblack  to  give  the  desired  color. 

According  to  the  Scientific  American 
Pennsylvania  is  waging  perhaps  the  most 
active  war  against  this  disease  of  any  of 
the  nine  states  in  which  the  pest  is  now 
found.  Pennsylvania's  method  is  simply 
to  fell  all  the  trees  along  the  border  of  the 
blighted  zone.  The  bark  is  removed  from 
the  merchantable  part  of  the  trunk  and 
burned  with  the  branches  and  small  twigs. 
The  bark  is  also  removed  from  all  the 
stumps  and  burned.  By  thus  working  from 
the  circumference  of  the  infected  area  to 
the  center  it  is  hoped  that  the  disease  will 
be  in  time  completely  eradicated.  The  cure 
is  preventive  instead  of  remedial.  It  is 
heroic,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
save  a  noble  species  of  tree. 

What  Does  Milk  Cost? 

What  is  the  cost  of  producing  a  quart  of 
milk?  The  United  States  Government  says 
four  cents,  or  to  be  more  accurate  4.16  and 
4.8  cents,  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  products  consumed  by 
the  cows  and  the  cost  of  labor.  The  yearly 
cost  of  one  cow  is  $165.95,  or  if  her  feed  is 
valued  at  market  prices,  $191.82. 

The  United  States  Government  based 
their  figures  on  tests  made  at  New  Jersey 
experiment  stations  with  thirty-one  milch 
cows,  mostly  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  grade 
Holsteins  and  Ayrshires,  fed  with  home- 
grown feeds  and  also  with  purchased  feeds. 
The  yield  of  thirty-one  cows  averages  8661 
pounds  of  3.96  per  cent  milk  (with  3.96  per 
cent  of  butter  fat).  The  average  cost  of 
feed  per  cow  per  year,  based  on  actual  cost 
of  producing  the  crops  used,  was  $95.73  or 
2.4  cents  per  quart  of  milk  produced.  If  the 
feed  is  reckoned  at  market  value,  the  cost 
per  cow  per  year  was  $121.60  or  3.04  cents 
per  quart.  The  estimated  average  cost  of 
labor  (but  not  supervision)  and  incidental 
expenses  was  $70.22  per  cow  per  year,  or 
1.76  cents  per  quart.  By  incidental  expenses 
is  meant  bedding,  stabling  ($5  per  cow), 
interest  on  investment  in  the  animals,  de- 
preciation in  value  of  the  cows,  keep  of 
bull,  but  not  interest  on  land,  buildings  and 
dairy  equipment.  No  credit  is  given  the 
cows  for  manure  or  calf,  neither  is  the 
farmer's  time  charged  for.  Calculating 
manure  worth  $20  a  cow  and  the  grade 
calves  $6  each  at  five  days  old,  the  cost  of 
producing  4  per  cent  milk,  even  with  high 
yields  reported  and  including  cost  of  super- 
vision, was  approximately  four  cents  a 
quart. 

New  York  experiments  reached  a  similar 
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result,  but  the  Ohio  station  found  that  the 
net  production  cost  in  that  state  was  6*4 
cents  per  quart. 

Cubist  Fashions 

So  the  dresses  that  his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts  are  going  to  wear 
this  season  will  be  cubist  and  futurist !  Such 
is  the  information  vouchsafed  us  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  American  Cloak  and 
Suit  Review  in  its  current  number. 

The  department  stores  have  had  their  ex- 
hibitions of  importations  of  the  very  newest 
models  by  Poire  t,  Premet,  Collot,  Lanvin, 
Doucet,  Paquin  and  Worth. 

The  costumes  were  at  first  shown  upon 
living  models  posed  upon  a  deep  square 
stage    lined    with    black.    The    lights    were 


thrown  upon  the  figures  from  above  and 
from  footlights  and  "the  effect  was  inde- 
scribably beautiful."  Each  pattern  was  ar- 
ranged by  an  artist  of  the  new  Futurist 
School  who  came  especially  from  Paris  for 
this  purpose.  After  this  impressive  cere- 
mony a  Cubist  tea  was  served  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  The  maids  were  arrayed  in 
brilliant  red  turbans,  blue  gowns,  wide  yel- 
low and  green  silk  draped  girdles  and  tiny 
square  aprons  of  various  brilliant  tints. 
The  cakes  were  of  tiny  cubes.  "Even  the 
chairs  and  paper  napkins  were  in  greens, 
yellows  and  reds." 

And  now  for  the  costumes  themselves. 
They  abounded  in  simple  Oriental  lines. 
Low  draped  girdles  accompanied  each  dress 
which  finished  in  stole  effects.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  white  upper  bodice  was 
effected  by  V-draped  chiffon,  laces 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  girdle.  Flow- 
ing draperies  of  "shadowy  lace"  hung 
from  the  shoulders.  A  panel  effect  out- 
lined with  plaits  at  either  side  was  laid 
into  the  front  of  this  drapery  and  held 
in  place  at  the  lower  edge  with  a  "plas- 
tron of  brilliants." 

Even  more  startling  fancies  are  re- 
ported from  Longchamps,  where  the 
Englishwomen  in  the  paddock  quite 
out-Parised  Paris.  Wasp  gowns,  tight- 
fitting  costumes  of  soft  dull  silk  with 
wide  stripes  of  black  and  yellow  about 
the  waist,  were  worn  by  tall  women. 
Unsymmetrical  decorations  ruled  the 
day — trimming  on  the  left  different 
from  that  on  the  right,  gowns  severe 
in  front  and  elaborate  behind,  material 
disposed  in  various  unequal  divisions. 
One  remembers  that  Matise  paints  fa- 
cial irregularity  with  fidelity — even 
with  emphasis.  Should  not  the  gown 
harmonize  with  the  wearer's  personal 
appearance? 

Hats  were  Cubist,  literally.  Water- 
proof silk  of  divers  shades,  shaped  in 
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a  perfect  cube,  untrimmed  save  for  a  wide 
ribbon  showing  many  hand-painted  cubes 
of  garishly  jumbled  colors,  completed  the 
whimsical   costumes. 

The  Half-Deck  and  Its  Balloons 

British  naturalists  are  much  interested  in 
the  introduction  and  rapid  spread  on  their 
shores  of  our  common  slipper-limpets,  or 
half-decks,  introduced  with  the  planting  of 
American  oysters  in  English  waters.  They 
think  its  spawning  habits  very  strange. 


A  CHAIN  OF  SPAWNING  LIMPETS 
Lower  three  older  female  ( $. )  individuals  ;  upper 
four  males  ($').  The  upper  arrows  indicate  entrance 
of  fresh  water ;  the  lower  the  common  exit  of  waste 
water  and  the  spawn,  a,  interior  of  a  shell,  showing 
the   slipper-like,    or   half-decked   form. 

In  the  early  summer  these  little,  almost 
stationary,  mollusks  creep  together  in 
heaps,  one  upon  the  other,  sometimes  a 
dozen  or  so  forming  a  connected  chain. 
Males  and  females  are  about  equally  mixt, 
but  the  matter  of  sex  is  one  of  age,  for  this 
limpet  begins  as  a  male,  and  later  be- 
comes a  female. 

In  spawning  it  constructs  fifty  or  sixty 
membranous  bags  or  capsules,  in  each  of 
which  are  placed  about  250  eggs.  Then  it 
closes  the  bags  and  attaches  each  to  the  ad- 
jacent surface  and  to  the  next  bag  by  a 
short  cord,  so  that  the  heap  of  limpets  pres- 
ently looks  as  if  covered  with  a  bundle  of 
tiny  balloons.  The  larvae,  after  hatching, 
swim  about  for  a  time  before  settling  down 
and  assuming  the  form  of  limpets. 

The  Moon  and  Wireless  Telegraphy 

Many  observations  have  been  made  by 
investigators,  among  them  Mr.  A.  M.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Marconi  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Eccles, 
upon  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  radio-tele- 
graphic communications.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  effects  of  the  moon  are 
greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
Indeed,  they  are  of  the  same  order  as  the 


influence  of  the  sun.  Hereafter  calculations 
will  always  have  to  be  made  with  lunar 
radiations  in  view. 

If  the  influence  of  the  sun  can  be  justly 
defined  as  charging  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere with  cathode  or  ultra-violet  radia- 
tions direct  from  Old  Sol,  then  the  conclu- 
sion must  be  drawn  that  the  reflected  or 
indirect  ultra-violet  radiations  from  the 
moon  act  in  the  same  way.  There  are  some 
ultra-modern  astronomers  who  are  radical 
enough  to  hold  that  the  moon  really  emits 
rays  of  its  own  in  such  abundance  as  to  ac- 
count for  its  influence  upon  wireless  spark- 
ing. 

There  are  four  nights  just  after  the  full 
moon  upon  which  this  lunar  effect  is  too 
great  to  be  ignored.  Upon  such  nights  the 
moon  bursts  forth  across  the  horizon  at 
sunset;  the  effects  are  in  evidence  even  if 
the  moon  is  not  visible.  A  rising  full  moon 
at  this  time  may  become  confused  with  a 
setting  sun  and  some  skeptics  maintain  that 
the  influence  is  a  residual  solar  phenome- 
non, not  a  lunar  one.  The  latest  observa- 
tions, however,  do  not  support  such  a  view. 

It  may  be  the  tides  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
may  be  the  electro-magnetic  radiations 
from  the  moon,  it  may  be  some  influence 
by  the  moon  upon  the  earth's  corona.  Even 
the  hydrogen  atmosphere,  about  150  miles 
up,  has  been  blamed.  The  fact  remains  that 
with  the  rise  of  the  full  moon  a  novel  and 
unusual  manifestation  begins  to  show  itself 
wherever  wireless  telegraphy  is  used.  This 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  strange  inter- 
ferences that  resemble  breaks  in  the  mes- 
sages with  corresponding  difficulties  in  fil- 
tering out  or  picking  up  the  flashes. 

Thus,  when  a  radio-telegraphic  instru- 
ment is  attuned  to  a  wave  of  certain  dimen- 
sions, as  long  as  there  is  no  moon  or  any 
solar  effect,  messages  will  be  sent  and  re- 
ceived as  expected.  Suddenly,  however, 
when  these  celestial  influences  appear,  the 
wireless  waves  will  be  irregular  and  broken 
up  much  as  the  eddies  and  ripples  from  a 
stone  or  fishing  line  break  up  the  larger 
waves  in  a  pond. 

Foreign  Land  Owners  in  Japan 

In  connection  with  the  agitation  in  Cali- 
fornia against  land  ownership  by  foreigners 
ineligible  for  citizenship,  that  is,  by  Orien- 
tals, it  has  often  been  asserted  that  Japan 
has  no  right  to  complain,  since  she  does  not 
permit  foreigners  to  own  land.  This  state- 
ment, while  true  if  ownership  means  own- 
ership in  fee  simple,  conveys  an  altogether 
wrong  impression. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  foreigners 
may  hold  land  in  Japan:  (1)  By  ordinary 
lease,  running  for  any  convenient  term  and 
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renewable  at  the  will  of  the  lessee.  The  rent 
of  such  leased  property  is,  however,  liable 
to  a  review  by  the  courts,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  on  the  application  of  either 
party.  (2)  A  so-called  superficies  title  may 
be  secured  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  save  what 
may  be  called  colonial  areas,  running  for 
any  number  of  years.  Many  such  titles  now 
current  run  for  999  years,  and  so  far  as 
appears  they  might  run  for  5000.  These 
titles  give  as  complete  control  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  as  a  fee  simple  title  would 
do.  (3)  Foreigners  may  form  joint  stock 
companies  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes 
indicated  by  their  charters.  Some  of  these 
charters  contain  provisions  practically  lim- 
iting membership  to  foreigners.  They  are 
juridical  persons  formed  under  the  civil 
code  of  Japan  and  are  regarded  as  just  as 
truly  Japanese  legal  persons  as  tho  com- 
posed solely  of  Japanese.  Foreigners  are 
excluded  from  membership  in  corporations 
subsidized  by  the  Japanese  government,  but 
I  think  from  no  others. 

Aside  from  the  three  classes  of  holdings 
mentioned  above,  in  the  concessions  of  the 
old  extra-territorial  days,  permanent  leases 
are  obtainable  by  purchase,  from  time  to 
time.  The  rental  on  this  property  is  fixed 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  deeds,  at  Yen, 
28.00  per  hundred  tsubo  (400  square  yards) 
per  year  for  the  business  sections  and  con- 
siderably less  for  the  residence  sections  of 
the  concessions.  In  Yokohama  the  rental  on 
the  Bluff  lots  is  Yen,  12.00  per  hundred 
tsubo.  This  rental  is  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes,  and  the  Hague  Tribunal  has  decided 
that  this  stipulation  gives  immunity  from 
taxation  to  all  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments on  such  lots. 

These  permanent  leases  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy;  but  many  of 
the  lots  have  already  passed  into  Japanese 
hands  and  it  is  probable  that  this  special 
form  of  ownership  will  ere  long  disappear. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  whatever  else  may  be  said  in  defense 
of  the  California  projects  it  can  not  be  con- 
tended that  they  place  no  more  disabilities 
upon  the  Japanese  residents  there  than  the 
Japanese  law  places  upon  foreigners  in 
Japan.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D., 

Tokyo,  Japan. 

Day  and  Night  Street  Signs 

The  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  street 
sign?  has  been  introduced  by  a  Southern 
California  building  company  and  is  now  in 
use  near  Los  Angeles,  California.  In  the 
southern  section  of  the  Golden  State  the 
various  companies  which  subdivide  acreage 
into  building  lots  and  erect  homes  thereon 
rival  among  each  other  in  the  creation  of 


new  and  novel  street  marking  monuments. 
This  electric  street  indicator  is  not  an 
expensive  affair,  but  still  it  lends  beauty 
and  distinctiveness  to  the  streets  and  the 
tract  as  a  whole.  It  works  both  night  and 
day.  During  the  day  the  letters  composing 
the  names  of  the  streets  are  plainly  visible, 
while  at  night  an  electric  light  inside  of 
the  marker  shines  thru  the  transparent 
letters.  The  old  method  of  striking  a  match 
to  see  the  wording  on  the  signpost  is  done 
away  with. 

The  post  is  about  eleven  and  a  half  feet 
in  hight.  On  a  lower  section  of  red  brick 
rests  a  hollow  cement  cap  in  which  the 
glass  street  sign  is  set.  On  top  of  the  cap 
is  a  frosted  glass  globe.  Two  forty-candle- 
power  electric  lamps  are  used  for  each 
standard,  one  in  the  cap,  the  other  in  the 
globe. 

The  entire  system,  which  comprises  about 
forty  standards  and  eighty  lights,  is  oper- 
ated by  a  large  clock. 


ARE  YOUR    STREET    SIGNS    AS    GOOD? 

In    this  California   town   they   are   not    content    with 

Blabs    on  posts.    The    street    name    is    illuminated    at 
night. 
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Pebbles 

Wives  of  great  men  remind  us  of  it  pret- 
ty  often. — Woman's   Home   Companion. 

When  will  the  world  learn  that  this  bom- 
barding of  cities  is  merely  a  shell  game? — 
Progression. 

"Does  it  cost  much  to  feed  the  giraffes?" 
"No;  you  see  a  little  goes  a  long  ways 
with  them." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Knicker — "Is  he  deeply  in  love?" 
Bocker — "Yes,  he  thinks  all  the  girls  on 
the  magazine  covers  look  like  Her." — The 

Sun. 

Glee  Club  Man — "How  do  you  like  that 
refrain?" 

Unappreciative  Friend — "The  more  you 
refrain  the  better  I  like  it." — Pelican. 

Appleton — "Your  friend,  Stagely,  the 
actor,  is  making  an  ass  of  himself  these 
days." 

Holden— "How  so?" 

Appleton — "He  is  playing  Nick  Bottom 
in  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' " — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Mrs.  Newrich — "We  are  going  to  live  in 
a  better  neighborhood  hereafter." 

Mrs.  Keen — "Ah!  So  are  we." 

Mrs.  Newrich — "Then  you  are  going  to 
move  too?" 

Mrs.  Keen — "No;  we're  going  to  stay 
right  here." — Boston  Transcript. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Angus  Carney,  who 
has  announced  that  he  is  his  own  grand- 
father, has  his  neighbors  doing  mental 
arithmetic  which  makes  the  age  of  Anne 
a  mere  primary  problem. 

Carney  has  compiled  the  following:  "I 
met  a  widow  with  a  grown  daughter  and  I 
married  the  widow.  Then  my  father  met  my 
step-daughter  and  married  her.  That  made 
my  wife  the  mother-in-law  of  her  father-in- 
law,  and  made  my  step-daughter  my  step- 
mother. My  father  became  my  step-son. 

"Then  my  step-mother,  the  daughter  of 
my  wife,  had  a  son.  That  boy  was,  of  course, 
my  brother,  because  he  was  my  father's  son. 
But  he  was  also  the  son  of  my  wife's 
daughter  and  therefore  my  grandson.  That 
made  me  grandfather  of  my  wife's  grand- 
son. 

"Then  my  wife  had  a  son.  My  mother-in- 
law,  the  step-sister,  is  also  his  grandmother, 
because  he  is  her  step-son's  child.  My 
father  is  the  brother-in-law  of  my  child,  be- 
cause the  step-sister  is  his  wife.  I  am  a 
bi  other  of  my  own  son,  who  is  also  the  child 
of  my  step-grandmother.  I  am  my  mother's 
brother-in-law.  My  wife  is  her  child's  aunt. 
My  son  is  my  father's  nephew  and  I  am  my 
own  grandfather." — San  Antonio  Light, 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
From  Gbe  Independent,  May  28.  1863. 

THE   UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

— The  National  Convention,  called  by  a 
decree  of  Gen.  Mosquera,  to  recognize  the 
Government  of  New  Grenada,  assembled  at 
Rio  Negro,  in  February.  The  new  form  of 
organization  proposed  by  Gen.  Mosquera 
has  been  adopted,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  We  translate 
the  following  extract  on  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  capital  from  Bogota  to  Panama : 

"When,  in  1821,  the  Liberator  (Bolivar) 
sent  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico,, 
Peru,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Guatemala, 
to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  those  re- 
publics, he  indicated  Panama  as  a  point  im- 
portant for  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  of 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanish-American 
Republics.  Bolivar  considered  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of 
Colombia,  and  the  natural  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  great  nationality,  which 
should  result  in  the  consolidation  of  republi- 
can institutions  of  the  New  World.    ... 

"Gen.  Mosquera  met  the  objections  raised 
by  some  against  removing  the  capital  to 
Panama.  He  says  Panama  would  be  very 
easy  to  communicate  with  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  best  center  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Union.  The  North  American 
United  States  would  naturally  join  it.  The 
prejudices  of  education  and  local  antipathies 
would  melt  away  under  the  influences  of 
such  a  general  point  of  union." 


Cartoon  of  the  Week 
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A    SUFFRAGET    RECIPE 

"My  dear,   I  always  use  two  cups  of  guncotton."- 
A  cartoon  by  Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


The  Controversy  with  Japan 

Governor  Johnson  signed,  on  the  19th, 
the  land  bill  which  has  given  offense  to  the 
Japanese,  and  at  once  our  Government's 
reply  to  Japan's  protest  was  handed  to  the 
Japanese  Ambassador.  It  is  understood  that 
in  this  reply  the  United  States  insists  that 
the  treaty  has  not  been  violated.  In  Japan 
it  was  received  with  regret,  but  its  friendly 
and  diplomatic  utterances  appear  to  have 
commended  it  to  the  government  there,  and 
the  reports  as  to  the  situation  at  once  be- 
came more  favorable.  It  is  said  that  Japan 
holds  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
treaty.  In  addition  her  pride  has  been 
wounded  by  what  is  regarded  as  an  expres- 
sion concerning  racial  inferiority. 

The  controversy  did  not  prevent  legisla- 
tion at  Tokio  appropriating  $600,000  for  the 
Empire's  participation  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  At- 
tempts to  check  public  clamor  in  Japan 
were  made  by  the  Government,  and  in 
Washington  Mr.  Wilson  urged  Representa- 
tive Sisson,  of  Mississippi,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  refrain  from  offending  Japan. 

The  serious '  illness  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  began,  on  the  22d,  to  divert  public 
attention  in  his  country  from  this  contro- 
versy. President  Wilson  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  at  once  a  cable  message  of 
sympathy  and  good  wishes.  This  was  well 
received.  The  message  was  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  Japanese  press.  Two  or  three 
days  later  a  marked  improvement  of  the 
Emperor's  condition  removed  anxiety.  Some 
think  that  Japan  will  ask  for  legislation 
here  making  Japanese  eligible  for  citizen- 
ship. Four  prominent  Japanese  have  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco.  One  is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  and  another  is  president  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Tokio.  They  will 
inquire  as  to  the  controversy  and  the  con- 
dition of  Japanese  in  California. 

Washington  Topics 

The  President  has  accepted  the  resigna- 
tions of  Gen.  John  C.  Black,  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  William 
Washburn,  a  member,  which  were  formally 
handed  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  term. 
The  successors  of  the  officers  will  be  C.  M. 
Galloway,    of    South    Carolina,    and    G.    B. 


Wales,  of  New  Hampshire.  As  Mr.  Wilson 
has  supported  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform,  his  action  is  not  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  the  merit  system.  It  is  understood 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  on  account 
of  methods  brought  to  his  notice,  that  the 
Commission  needed  new  blood. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  it 
was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  National  Committee 
should  be  held  sixty  days  after  the  end  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  holding  in  1914  a  special 
national  Republican  convention  to  settle 
differences.  It  is  expected  that  such  a  con- 
vention will  be  held.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  legal  questions  which 
may  arise  in  connection  with  a  reduction 
of  representation  from  the  South.  A  reduc- 
tion was  urged  in  a  letter  from  Senator 
Cummins,  representing  the  sentiments  of 
the  recent  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  Pro- 
gressive party's  executive  committee  says 
that  amalgamation  with  any  other  party  is 
out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  it 
is  idle  to  talk  of  amalgamation. 

Secretary  Daniels  is  convinced  that  the 
manufacturers  of  armor  plate  have  not 
treated  the  Government  fairly.  It  is  alleged 
that  their  bidding  has  not  been  competitive 
and  that  their  prices  are  extortionate.  Sen- 
ator Ashurst  has  introduced  a  bill  appro- 
priating $1,600,000  for  a  Government  fac- 
tory in  which  armor  plate  shall  be  made. 

Conviction  of  Senator  Stilwell 

In  New  York  City,  on  the  24th,  State 
Senator  Stephen  J.  Stilwell  was  convicted 
of  soliciting  a  bribe  at  Albany.  The  ex- 
treme penalty  for  such  an  offense  is  ten 
years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $5000.  George 
H.  Kendall,  president  of  the  New  York 
Bank  Note  Company,  complained  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  discriminated  unjustly 
against  his  company  by  barring  securities 
engraved  by  it.  He  prepared  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent such  discrimination,  and  was  directed 
by  Governor  Sulzer  to  consult  Stilwell, 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Code  Committee. 
The  bill  was  introduced  and  then  referred 
to  this  committee.  There  it  lingered,  and 
Kendall  says  that  when  he  complained  of 
the  delay  Stilwell  asked  him  to  pay  $500 
for  each  of  four  members,  with  $1500  more 
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to  be  used  in  procuring  a  report  in  the  As- 
sembly, or  House. 

Governor  Sulzer  urged  Stilweil  to  resign. 
This  he  refused  to  do.  He  was  tried  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  vote  was  in  his  favor, 
28  to  21.  Then  he  was  indicted.  Action  has 
been  taken  quickly.  The  offense  was  com- 
mitted on  March  31,  the  Senate  voted  on 
April  15,  he  was  indicted  on  May  10,  the 
trial  began  on  May  21,  and  three  days  later 
he  was  found  guilty.  He  represented  a  dis- 
trict in  that  part  of  New  York  City  which 
is  called  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and 
this  was  his  third  term  in  the  Senate. 

The  Philippine  Islands 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  last 
week,  Secretary  Daniels  said  the  only  men- 
ace to  our  peace  was  due  to  the  purchase  of 
colonies  in  the  East,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  did  not  come  to  us  of  their  own  free 
will. 

It  is  understood  that  Professor  Henry  J. 
Ford,  of  Princeton  University,  has  been  a 
personal  representative  of  President  Wil- 
son in  the  Philippines,  where  he  has  vis- 
ited many  parts  of  the  archipelago.  It  is 
reported  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  an 
investigation  and  that  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry are  to  be  given  to  the  President. 

Mexico 

There  was  not  much  fighting  in  Mexico, 
last  week,  but  the  gains  were  on  the  rebel 
side.  Near  Sacramento,  in  the  northeast, 
100  Federal  soldiers  were  ambushed  and 
killed.  The  rebels  increased  their  hold  upon 
the  railroads.  Dispatches  to  the  Associated 
Press  said  that  they  were  a  dominating 
force  in  the  rural  districts  of  every  Mexican 
state.  At  the  capital  there  were  signs  of 
hostility  toward  Americans,  owing  to  our 
Government's  failure  to  recognize  the  gov- 
ernment of  Huerta.  On  account  of  this  feel- 
ing, and  because  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  country,  the  exodus  of  Americans 
continues.  Many  refugees  are  crossing  the 
boundary  or  going  by  sea  to  San  Francisco 
or  Galveston. 

After  an  exciting  debate,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  understood  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  borrowing  $75,- 
000,000,  the  bonds  to  be  sold  at  90  and  to 
bear  6  per  cent  interest.  The  lenders  are 
two  banks  in  Paris.  It  was  asserted  in  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  had  rejected  an 
offer  made  on  more  favorable  terms.  Gov- 
ernor Carranza  has  sent  to  the  British  and 
French  Governments  his  warning  that  the 
rebels,  if  victorious,  will  repudiate  the  loan. 

In    one    of    the    northern    states,    D.    J. 


Crockett,  grandson  of  the  famous  David 
Crockett,  was  captured  with  two  other 
Americans  while  watching  a  battle.  Having 
been  denounced  as  spies,  they  were  sta- 
tioned, with  six  Mexicans,  in  front  of  a  fir- 
ing squad.  The  Mexicans  were  killed,  but 
the  Americans,  having  been  spared  by  the 
soldiers,  were  unhurt.  They  were  permitted 
to  cross  the  border  to  Texas.  In  Zacatecas, 
John  Walker,  an  English  owner  of  a  mine, 
was  attacked  by  eleven  of  his  employees. 
He  defended  himself  with  an  automatic  pis- 
tol, and  was  aided  by  his  wife,  who  used  a 
rifle.  They  killed  five  and  wounded  three  of 
their  assailants,  and  were  enabled  by  a 
Spanish  priest  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

Cuba's  New  Government 

The  new  President  of  Cuba,  General  Ma- 
rio Garcia  Menocal,  was  inaugurated  on 
the  20th.  A  long  procession  followed  him 
to  the  palace,  where  he  took  the  oath  of 
office.  Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the 
people.  Our  Government  sent  as  special  del- 
egates Mr.  Malone,  third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Brigadier  General  Crow- 
der.  They  were  introduced  immediately 
after  the  oath  had  been  taken,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
lone delivered  President  Wilson's  message 
of  congratulation  and  good  will,  expressing 
his  "hearty  sympathy  with  every  element 
of  good  government  in  Cuba"  and  his  pur- 
pose to  "support"  there  "a  firm  and  just 
Government  against  all  elements  of  disor- 
der." Mr.  Wilson,  the  delegate  said,  earn- 
estly desired  a  most  cordial  understanding 
between  the  two  countries.  Believing  that 
such  co-operation  was  possible  only  when 
promoted  by  justice  and  law,  he  would  seek 
to  make  justice  and  "a  firm  opposition  to 
all  arbitrary  and  irregular  force  the  basis 
of  mutual  intercourse."  The  American  people 
had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  sought 
to  seize  the  power  of  government  in  order 
to  advance  their  personal  ambitions.  They 
most  earnestly  and  sincerely  desired  that 
Cuba's  future  should  be  one  of  uninterrupt- 
ed advance  toward  peace,  prosperity  and 
security.  In  the  course  of  his  reply,  the  new 
President  said  that  his  purpose  was  to 
maintain  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States.  He  was  confident  that 
these  relations  would  become  more  intimate 
for  the  benefit  of  both  countries  and  with- 
out disturbing  the  liberties  of  either. 

President  Menocal  was  born  in  Cuba 
forty-six  years  ago.  One  of  his  uncles  was 
Aniceto  G.  Menocal,  an  engineer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  is  remembered  in 
connection  with  his  survey  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  route.  The  new  President  was 
graduated    at    the    Maryland    Agricultural 
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College  in  1884,  and  at  Cornell  University 
four  years  later.  He  built  railroads  in  Cuba 
and  won  high  rank  as  a  soldier  in  her  wars. 
For  some  years  past  he  has  been  the- man- 
ager of  three  great  sugar  estates.  Enrique 
Jose  Varona,  the  new  Vice-President,  was 
formerly  professor  of  philosophy  and  ethics 
in  the  University  of  Havana.  In  the  Cabinet 
are  Ezequiel  Garcia,  formerly  professor  of 
literature  in  that  university,  and  Jose  Vil- 
lalon,  professor  of  mathematics  there  and 
a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University. 

Central  America 

In  Nicaragua,  the  government  has  found 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  had  been  hidden  by  persons  believed 
to  be  interested  in  a  revolutionary  conspir- 
acy. Therefore  it  has  issued  a  decree  plac- 
ing the  republic  under  martial  law.  Many 
suspected  men  have  been  imprisoned. 

Great  Britain  having  constrained  Gua- 
temala to  resume  the  payment  of  interest 
on  her  foreign  debt,  American  creditors 
are  now  pressing  their  claims.  Complaint 
has  been  made  to  Secretary  Bryan  by  a 
publishing  company  which  printed  for  Gua- 
temala's government  eighteen  years  ago 
450,000  school  books.  These  the  government 
sold  to  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  failed  to 
pay  the  publisher.  After  some  delay  it  gave 
the  creditor  some  bonds,  secured  by  a  part 
of  the  taxes.  But  interest  was  not  paid. 

By  the  explosion  of  32,000  pounds  of  dy- 
namite, on  the  18th,  the  dike  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  had  been  withheld 
from  the  Panama  Canal  was  removed,  and 
the  ocean  was  admitted.  A  few  days  later, 
two  steam  shovels,  one  from  the  east  and 
the  other  from  the  west,  met  in  the  Culebra 
Cut,  and  the  excavation  at  grade  was  com- 
pleted there,  altho  much  more  must  be  done 
before  the  required  width  is  obtained. 

South  America 

There  have  been  many  arrests  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Venezuela.  Dr.  Batista  and  General 
Penalosa,  members  of  the  Government 
Council,  fled  to  Curacao,  arriving  there  last 
week.  General  Hernandez,  a  revolutionist 
commonly  called  El  Mocho,  now  in  New 
York,  says  he  has  been  asked  to  lead  a  pop- 
ular revolt  against  President  Gomez.  The 
Council,  he  says,  declined  to  approve  a 
treaty  made  by  Gomez  with  France.  Its 
approval  of  such  agreements  is  required  by 
the  constitution.  Gomez,  he  asserts,  placed 
several  members  of  the  Council  in  prison, 
but  Batista  and  Penalosa  escaped. 

Following  the  discovery  of  revolutionary 
plots  in  Ecuador  there  have  been  many  ar- 
rests. Mounted  police  patrol  the  streets  of 


Quito  and  Guayaquil.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  President  to  use  extraordinary 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  order. 

C.  E.  Akers,  a  British  rubber  expert 
employed  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
suggest  plans  for  defending  the  rubber  in- 
dustry of  the  Amazon  Valley  against  East 
Indian  competition,  advises  that  the  export 
tax,  now  about  20  per  cent,  be  reduced  by 
three-quarters,  that  50,000  Chinese  coolies 
be  imported,  and  that  rubber  planters  be 
brought  from  India  to  instruct  them  in 
modern  methods.  The  planters  will  be  em- 
ployed at  once.  From  Japan  3000  settlers 
are  coming,  to  take  lands  offered  to  them 
by  the  Government. 

Argentina's  Cabinet  has  been  consider- 
ing a  bill,  soon  to  bs  introduced,  limiting 
the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  killed 
for  export.  Probably  the  bill  will  be  passed. 
The  preparation  of  it  is  due  to  attacks  upon 
the  American  Beef  Trust,  which  has  large 
interests  in  Argentina.  Cattle  breeders  op- 
pose it,  asserting  that  the  Americans  are 
paying  very  high  prices  for  cattle.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  the  Americans  are 
plotting  to  drive  native  packers  out  of 
business,  and  to  obtain  full  control. 

The  Wedding  of  a  Princess 

Princess  Victoria  Luise  of  Prussia, 
daughter  of  the  German  Emperor,  and 
Prince  Ernst  August  of  Cumberland,  were 
married  with  the  rites  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  on  the  evening  of  May  24.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  Im- 
perial castle  at  Berlin.  The  bridegroom  is  a 
member  of  the  dethroned  Hanoverians  and 
this  marriage  heals  a  breach  of  long  stand- 
ing between  his  house  and  the  Hohenzoll- 
erns.  Tho  the  day  was  a  rainy  one,  the 
streets  of  the  capital  were  filled  with  people 
and  many  of  the  houses  were  decorated. 
Prince  Ernst  and  his  bride  are  spending 
their  honeymoon  at  one  of  the  Kaiser's 
hunting  lodges,  Hubertusstock. 

This  wedding  brought  to  Berlin  many  no- 
tables, including  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who 
came  in  an  armored  train  with  an  army  of 
secret  police,  and  George  V  of  England. 
Newspaper  dispatches  suggest  that  the 
German  Emperor  seized  upon  the  occasion 
to  work  for  a  betterment  of  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  King 
George  in  replying  to  an  address  presented 
to  him  by  British  residents  of  Berlin  on 
May  23,  said:  "The  preservation  of  peace 
is  my  fervent  desire,  as  it  was  the  chief 
aim  and  object  of  my  dear  father's  life." 

Emperor  William  pardoned  three  British 
subjects  serving  sentences  as  spies  in  Ger- 
many— this  just  before  the  coming  of  the 
British  monarch.  Bertrand  Stewart,  a  Lon- 
don   solicitor,    was    arrested    in    February, 
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1912,  and  sentenced  to  three  and  a  half 
years.  The  others,  Captain  Trench  and 
Lieutenant  Brandon,  were  caught  spying 
on  the  North  Sea  coast  in  December,  1910, 
and  sentenced  to  four  years  detention  in  a 
fortress.  The  German  press,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  Pan-German  organ,  com- 
mend the  pardon  of  the  Englishmen  as  "an 
act  of  knightly  courtesy  to  King  George 
and  the  British  nation." 

Military  Notes 

A  resolution  striking  out  1008  additional 
army  lieutenants  and  1044  non-commis- 
sioned officers  from  the  number  demanded 
by  the  German  Government  in  the  new 
Army  bill,  was  adopted  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  on  the  24th,  after 
it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Center  party. 

It  was  asserted  that  this  action  had  been 
taken  because  the  number  demanded  was 
not  available,  as  there  were  not  enough 
aspirants  for  commissions.  The  possibility 
of  dissolution  is  under  discussion,  owing  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Centrists  and  the 
Socialists  to  cut  military  appropriations. 
The  Lokal-Anzeiger  asserts  that  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  April,  when  the  members  of 
the  Center  and  the  Socialists  were  vig- 
orously slashing  the  bills,  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  sent  word  to 
the  Centrists  that  the  Reichstag  would  be 
dissolved  if  they  persisted  in  their  course. 

The  warning  was  at  that  time  effective, 
and  the  Centrists  even  intimated  their 
willingness  to  restore  three  cavalry  regi- 
ments which  they  had  cut  out  on  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  Army  bill.  Their  posi- 
tion is  now  less  conciliatory. 

On  the  24th  the  draft  of  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  French  Government  to  borrow 
$200,000,000,  or  about  that  sum,  for  twenty 
years,  in  order  to  meet  military  expenses, 
was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  by  Charles 
Dumont,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  ap- 
proved. M.  Dumont  explained  to  his  col- 
leagues his  plans  for  increasing  the  Gov- 
ernment's revenues  by  $40,000,000  annually. 

The  French  Premier's  prohibition  of  a 
demonstration  against  the  three-years' 
service  bill  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Communist  procession  to  the  Mur  des 
Federes,  bordering  the  Pere  Lachaise  Cem- 
etery, where  prisoners  were  shot  by  the 
government  troops  in  1871,  is  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  Socialists,  and  has  been  made 
the  question  of  the  maintenance  or  fall  of 
the  Barthou  ministry.  Altho  the  ministry 
won  a  victory  of  381  votes  against  186,  the 
fact  remains  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  openly  declare  for 
civil  war,  for  the  principles  of  the  General 


Labor  Confederation,  for  the  sabotage  of 
mobilization  material  in  case  of  war,  etc. 
There  is  even  a  suggestion  of  gravity  in 
the  situation  conveyed  by  the  recent  con- 
ference of  President  Poincare  and  his  bit- 
ter political  opponent,  Georges  Clemenceau, 
at  the  Elysee  Palace.  The  visit  lasted  half 
an  hour,  and  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
rivals  since  the  Presidential  election.  M. 
Clemenceau,  after  hesitation,  seems  to  have 
temporarily  abandoned  his  venomous  at- 
tacks on  the  Cabinet.  Investigations  con- 
cerning the  secret  campaign  of  the  Labor 
Confederation,  which  has  instigated  mu- 
tinous demonstrations  in  the  French  army, 
show  that  French  Socialism  is  more  violent 
and  destructive  than  anything  yet  seen  in 
Germany  or  England,  and  is  aimed  at  all 
forms  of  government  that  rely  on  armed 
force  or  the  police  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der. On  the  25th,  20,000  persons  attended  a 
meeting  at  Pre  St.  Gervais,  outside  the 
Paris  fortifications,  to  protest  against  the 
three  years'  service  bill. 

Moreover,  the  exaggerated  statements 
concerning  insubordination  in  the  French 
army  have  been  published  with  sensational 
comment  by  the  German  press  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Emperor  Nicholas  and  King- 
George,  the  two  most  powerful  friends  of 
France,  are  wedding  guests  at  Berlin.  Says 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune:  "The  French  Labor  Federation, 
under  the  lead  of  Jaures,  Vaillant  and 
Wilm,  is  making  a  tooth  and  nail  fight  to 
re-establish  the   Paris  Commune." 

Germany  in  Africa 

Berlin  dispatches  of  last  week  stated  that 
Germany  was  to  obtain  a  free  hand  to  ex- 
pand her  colonial  empire  in  Central  Africa 
as  the  price  of  surrendering  her  rights  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  section  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  This  was  to  be  the  "compensa- 
tion" in  return  for  Germany's  consent  to 
the  pending  Anglo-Turkish  convention 
whereby  Great  Britain  acquires  control  of 
the  terminal  of  the  Bagdad  road  and  prac- 
tical possession  of  the  strategic  harbor  of 
Koweit,  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Germany  was  to  be  permitted,  the  report 
continued,  to  negotiate  with  Belgium  and 
Portugal  for  the  creation  of  a  vast  traffic 
system  in  Central  Africa,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  German  Government  should  be  para- 
mount. This  is  a  euphonious  way  of  putting 
the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  is  to  be  allowed  to 
realize  his  long  cherished  ambition  to  ab- 
sorb the  bulk  of  Portuguese  Africa,  and  to 
acquire  a  large  slice  of  the  Belgian  Kongo, 
without  British  opposition. 

The  fact  that  the  Kaiser  had  decided  to 
extend  to  King  George  a  pompous  welcome 
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when   he   arrived   in   Berlin   to   attend   the  who  owes  his  election  to  the  resignation  of 


wedding  of  the  Kaiser's  daughter  was  in- 
terpreted as  evidence  that  the  visit  was  an 
event  of  political  magnitude.  An  official 
statement  issued  at  Berlin  on  May  22  de- 
nied, however,  that  discussions  on  Central 
Africa  had  taken  place  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Balkans 

It  is  reported  that  King  Peter  of  Servia 
will  abdicate  as  soon  as  a  treaty  of  peace 
is  signed  with  Turkey.  The  King  is  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  and  his  health  is  said 
to  have  broken  down  under  the  responsibil- 
ities placed  upon  him  by  the  Balkan  War. 

It  is  said  that  Bulgaria  is  no  longer  hold- 
ing up  the  peace  negotiations  at  London, 
but  certain  other  of  the  allies,  who  demand 
modifications  of  the  terms  fixt  upon  in  the 
preliminary  sessions  of  the  commissioners. 
Four  hundred  million  dollars  is  given  as 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  demanded. 
Bulgaria's  share  would  be  half,  says  the 
Bulgarian  Minister  of  Finance. 

Reports  of  the  assassination  of  Essad 
Pasha,  who  commanded  the  Turks  at  Scu- 
tari thruout  the  siege  by  Montenegrin  and 
Servian  forces,  were  current  last  week. 
Essad  Pasha  has  had  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Albania. 

A  battle  between  Greeks  and  Bulgarians 
in  the  Panghaon  district  was  reported  from 
Salonika  on  May  22.  A  Greek  captain  was 
killed  and  250  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
It  is  reported  from  university  towns  in 
Switzerland  that  students  from  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  enrolled  there  have  been  ordered 
to  return  and  to  join  the  colors.  King  Con- 
stantine  of  Greece,  accompanied  by  Prince 
Alexander  and  the  general  staff,  left  Ath- 
ens for  Salonika  on  the  23d.  The  King  of 
Greece  was  said,  next  day,  to  be  trying  to 
establish  a  neutral  zone  between  the  two 
armies.  A  mutiny  broke  out  last  week  in 
the  Bulgarian  army  at  Seres.  Some  of  the 
men  demanded  to  be  disbanded.  Their  com- 
manding officer  committed  suicide  when  he 
proved  unable  to  quell  the  disturbance. 

Complications    in    China 

The  text  has  been  published  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  first  provisional 
President  of  China  and  the  creator  of  its 
republic,  warning  the  five  nations  of  the 
danger  to  China  and  to  their  interests  if 
the  Quintuple  Power  loan  of  $125,000,000 
contracted  for  is  completed.  The  conditions 
which  have  led  to  this  very  serious  protest 
go  back  to  the  establishment  of  two  prin- 
cipal political  parties  in  China. 

The  Republican  party  supports  the  pres- 
ent   Provisional    President,    Yuan    Shi-kai, 


Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  who  urged  his  choice,  as 
being  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  tried 
progressive  principles.  But  his  administra- 
tion has  been  charged  with  tyranny  and 
now  with  crime.  The  other  is  the  National- 
ist party,  whose  chief,  but  not  entire,  sup- 
port is  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  whose 
chief  representative  is  Dr.  Sun.  They  have 
clashed  in  the  Chinese  Parliament,  having 
elected  their  president  of  the  Senate,  but 
having  just  failed,  as  the  last  reports  re- 
ceived, of  having  elected  the  Speaker  for 
the  lower  house.  No  perfected  constitution 
has  therefore  been  constructed,  and  no  per- 
manent President  of  the  republic  chosen. 

Then  came  the  murder  of  General  Sung 
Chiao-jen,  one  of  the  chief  Nationalist  lead- 
ers; it  was  at  first  suspected,  and  then  ap- 
parently proved  by  letters  and  telegrams, 
that  he  was  killed  by  direct  orders  of  the 
Premier  under  President  Yuan  Shi-kai 
and  with  the  connivance  of  Yuan  himself. 
A  preliminary  investigation  closely  impli- 
cated them,  and  then  followed  the  poison- 
ing of  the  assassin  himself,  it  was  believed 
to  shut  his  mouth.  This  made  a  tremendous 
impression  in  southern  China.  President 
Yuan  refused  to  have  a  special  court  ap- 
pointed to  try  those  accused,  and  important 
officials  demanded  the  resignation  or  re- 
moval of  the  Premier  and  the  President 
also. 

Coincident  with  this  was  the  conflict  over 
the  loan  of  $125,000,000  by  bankers  of  the 
five  Powers,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States.  The  loan  was  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  Yuan  and  his  Cabinet  without 
the  approval  of  the  Parliament.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  Senate  and 
other  officials  protested  vigorously  against 
accepting  the  loan,  and  now  Dr.  Sun  has 
done  the  same,  but  President  Yuan  insists 
that  it  was  constitutionally  done.  The  Na- 
tionalists and  Dr.  Sun  believe  that  when  a 
third  of  it  when  received  has  been  used  to 
pay  pressing  debts,  Yuan  will  use  the  rest 
in  strengthening  his  own  power.  For  this 
reason  Dr.  Sun  protests  to  the  five  nations 
against  paying  the  loan,  expressing  the 
fear  of  violent  opposition  and  revolt  against 
Yuan;  but  the  first  payment  was  declared, 
and  we  do  not  hear  it  has  been  recalled.  If 
paid,  Yuan  will  be  likely  to  win  over  some 
of  his  opponents,  but  without  the  money  a 
compromise  and  peace  is  likely.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  the  loan 
seems  justified. 

The  gravity  of  the  conditions  in  China 
will  be  increased  by  the  assassination  by  a 
bomb  last  Sunday  of  General  Hsu,  a  strong 
supporter  of  Yuan  Shi-kai.  doubtless  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  Sung  Chiao-jen. 


National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Several  days  ago  the  principal  fire  under- 
writing organization  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
held  its  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  The  membership  of  this 
body  is  composed  of  the  principal  companies 
of  this  country  and  the  representatives  of 
the  American  branches  of  the  foreign  com- 
panies, to  the  total  number  of  about  120, 
covering  perhaps  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
country's  aggregate  insurable  value.  It  is 
purely  deliberative  in  character,  exercises 
no  legislative  functions,  makes  no  rates  and 
confines  itself  to  the  big  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  business.  If  its  annual 
proceedings  received  from  the  insuring  pub- 
lic the  attention  their  importance  merited, 
the  interests  of  the  latter  would  be  substan- 
tially enhanced,  and  many  vexatious  and 
expensive  problems  growing  out  of  unwise 
insurance  legislation  would  be  averted.  But 
when  people  will  not  even  read  the  policies 
they  buy  and  pay  money  for,  of  course  they 
will  not  "waste"  one  hour  a  year — the  board 
holds  but  one  meeting  annually — poring 
over  the  dry  discussions  of  a  business  organ- 
ization.    More's  the  pity. 

In  his  annual  address,  the  president  of 
the  board,  George  W.  Babb,  United  States 
manager  of  the  Northern  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  London,  states  that  within  the  year 
which  has  elapsed  forty-one  states  have  held 
sessions  of  their  legislatures  and  that  more 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  fire  in- 
surance business — a  total  of  about  1500 — 
were  introduced  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  that  some  of  them,  hostile  and  per- 
nicious in  character,  became  laws.  "There 
are  several  fatuous  ideas,"  he  observed, 
"which  some  legislators  appear  to  har- 
bor."    Continuing: 

"One  is  that  fire  insurance  companies  can 
practically  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  busi- 
ness at  a  loss.  This  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  companies  will  continue  indefinitely 
to  do  business  at  inadequate  rates  fixt  or 
controlled  by  the  buyers  of  insurance  thru 
their  office-holding  representatives.  An- 
other is  that  the  usual  contract  conditions 
m  general  use  for  generations  can  be  elim- 
inated without  increasing  the  fire  loss  and 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  insurance  to 
the  great  majority  who  do  not  have  fires." 

Here  is  a  point  which  the  average  man 
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overlooks  in  discussing  fire  insurance.  The 
vast  majority  of  insurants  do  not  suffer  loss 
by  fire  and  every  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  liberalization  of  contract  condi- 
tions increases  the  burdens  borne  by  the 
ninety  and  nine  for  the  benefit  of  the  one. 
As  Mr.  Babb  says  further  on: 

"A  policy  is  a  contract  and  a  restrictive 
contract,  wisely  made  restrictive  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  public  generally  and  make 
the  cost  of  insurance  to  careful  and  honest 
persons  reasonable  and  non-prohibitive. 
Statistics  indicate  that  there  is  about  one 
fire  to  each  five  hundred  adults.  Removal 
of  the  restrictive  policy  conditions  sanc- 
tioned by  long  use  and  many  legislatures 
means  an  additional  premium  tax  on  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  adults  out  of  every 
five  hundred  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  who 
by  his  negligence,  misfortune  or  otherwise, 
has  had  a  fire  and  endangered  his  neigh- 
bor's property,  as  well  as  his  own.  Should 
such  a  one  in  five  hundred  be  encouraged  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine?  The  countries  in  Europe 
answer  strongly  in  the  negative  and  there 
the  loss  per  capita  is  about  one-eighth  of 
that  in  the  United  States." 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  a  com- 
pilation of  the  figures  of  1912  for  183  com- 
panies shows,  calculating  on  premiums  re- 
ceived, less  losses  paid,  that  the  rate  was 
5.66  per  cent  and  that  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  premiums  (without  deducting- 
losses)  it  was  2.66  per  cent.  As  net  premi- 
ums in  the  fire  insurance  business  are  equiv- 
alent to  gross  sales,  less  returned  goods,  in 
mercantile  lines,  there  is  force  in  the  in- 
quiry which  Mr.  Babb  makes  when  he  asks : 
"I  wonder  how  a  tax  of  2.66  per  cent,  on 
gross  sales,  less  returned  goods,  would  be 
received  by  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  country?" 

An  examination  of  the  underwriting  re- 
sults attained  on  the  business  transacted  by 
183  companies  in  1912  shows  a  profit  of 
2.52  per  cent  of  the  net  premiums  written 
— four  one-hundredths  per  cent  less  than 
the  tax  bill.  The  average  amount  of  profit 
per  company  was  $42,320,  and  the  average 
liability  assumed  per  company  was  $227,- 
375,444.  The  aggregate  capital  represented 
was  $286,783,063,  on  which" the  profit  shown 
above  equals  2.70  per  cent.  The  total 
premiums  for  the  year  were  $307,287,313, 
the  losses  paid  were  $161,917,069,  the  ex- 
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penses  amounted  to  $120,783,626,  while  the 
increase  in  liabilities  for  outstanding  losses, 
unearned  premiums  and  other  claims,  was 
$16,842,087.  The  difference  is  underwriting 
profit,  $7,744,531.  A  sum  less  than  eight 
million  dollars  on  more  than  three  hun- 
dred millions  handled  cannot  be  regarded 
as  excessive,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  risks  run  by  capital  in  the  fire  business. 

But  the  ten-year  record  is  not  so  good. 
From  1903  to  1912,  inclusive,  the  com- 
panies received  in  premiums  $2,550,290,543. 
The  outgo  was:  losses  paid,  $1,427,214,115; 
expenses,  $973,030,796,  and  increase  in  lia- 
bilities $153,413,427;  total  of  losses,  ex- 
penses and  increased  liabilities,  $2,553,658,- 
338;  deficit  for  the  ten  years,  $3,367,795, 
equaling  thirteen  one-hundredths  per  cent 
of  the  premiums  handled.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  companies,  taken  together, 
have  made  no  money  on  their  underwriting 
in  ten  years  and  have  been  sustained  by  the 
earnings  accruing  from  their  invested 
assets. 

Reporting  for  the  Committee  on  Incen- 
diarism and  Arson,  Mr.  J.  J.  Guile,  United 
States  manager  of  the  Sun  Insurance  Office 
of  London,  stated  that  during  the  forty 
years  since  the  board's  arson  fund  was 
founded,  6,292  rewards  had  been  offered 
amounting  to  $2,085,425,  which  resulted  in 
397  convictions  at  a  cost  of  $84,869. 

As  previously  observed,  the  work  of  the 
National  Board  is  almost  academic  in  char- 
acter, its  great  importance  consisting  in  its 
determination  of  standards,  both  as  to  the 
ethics  of  fire  insurance  practice  and  in  the 
matter  of  devices  and  methods  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  fire  extinction.  Commenting  on 
the  addition,  last  year,  of  another  depart- 
ment, that  of  law,  the  executive  committee 
says  that  legislative  and  legal  matters  have 
been  dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  thoro  man- 
ner, welding  the  influence  of  the  members 
into  a  single  and  powerful  force  for  good — 
discouraging  bad  legislation  and  accord- 
ing vigorous  support  to  that  which  was  wise 
and  wholesome.  "Can  there  be  any  limit 
to  this  progressive  work  of  propagating 
sound  principles  and  a  broader  education 
in  fire  underwriting  science?"  asks  the 
committee.  Continuing,  the  chairman  says: 
"Other  departments  quite  as  valuable  to  our 
business  as  those  now  in  operation  will,  I 
believe,  be  added  until  the  National  Board 
becomes  truly  a  university  for  inculcating 
wide  and  thoro  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  our  most  comprehensive  business." 

Life  Insurance  Dividends 

If  the  so-called  dividend  on  a  life  insur- 
ance premium  does  not  represent  something 
that  has  been  gained  or  earned  from  that 


source,  it  cannot  by  any  artifice  of  argu- 
ment be  regarded  as  constituting  an  ele- 
ment of  its  owner's  income.  To  be  specific, 
if  a  policyholder's  premium  is  $100,  and 
that  sum  is  made  up  of  the  elements,  mathe- 
matically ascertained,  necessary  in  the  pay- 
ment of  current  death  claims,  expenses  and 
reserve,  plus  the  loading  for  contingencies, 
the  whole  amounting  to  the  $100  mentioned, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  company 
finds  it  has  remaining  in  its  custody  $20  of 
that  money  which  it  wishes  to  pay  back  to 
the  policyholder,  can  that  $20  be  regarded 
as  a  dividend?  Isn't  it  a  remnant  of  the 
sum  he  originally  paid  out  on  his  policy? 
Let  us  assume  that  this  same  man  buys 
$100  of  building  and  loan  stock,  and  that 
at  the  year's  end  he  receives  $20  as  a  divi- 
dend from  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion. What  is  his  position  in  that  case?  He 
still  owns  $100  of  stock  and  has  $20  in  cash, 
a  total  of  $120.  The  dividend  here  is  an 
earning  and  properly  falls  under  the  head 
of  income. 

The  $100  life  insurance  premium  does  not, 
as  in  the  other  case,  remain  as  so  much 
capital,  but  decreases  to  the  amount  of  the 
reserve,  an  element  somewhat  akin  to  a 
savings  bank  deposit,  for  it  must  remain  on 
investment  to  guarantee  the  future  pay- 
ment of  the  policy  as  a  death  claim.  On 
what  is  called  an  ordinary  whole  life  policy 
the  reserve,  increased  annually  by  princi- 
pal additions  and  interest  accretions, 
amounts  at  age  96 — the  end  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mortality  Table — to  the  face 
amount  of  the  policy. 

Here  is  another  proof  that  a  life  insur- 
ance premium  dividend  is  not  income:  the 
life  insurance  companies  which  sell  non- 
participating  policies  pay  no  dividends  to 
policyholders,  but  their  premiums  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  less  than  the 
rates  charged  by  mutual  companies.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  policyholder  mentioned 
above  also  carries  a  non-participating  con- 
tract, the  premium  for  which  is  $85.  He 
keeps  $15  in  his  pocket.  Is  that  income? 

And  yet  the  Income  Tax  bill  before  Con- 
gress seeks  to  include  the  "dividends"  on 
mutual  policies  as  objects  of  taxation. 

Notes 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  of  America  will  take  place  on 
June  10,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Spring- 
field F.  &  M.  Insurance  Company  will  in- 
crease its  capital  to  $2,500,000  by  declaring 
a  stock  dividend  of  $500,000  on  July  1.  The 
present  net  surplus  of  the  company  exceeds 
$3,000,000. 
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An  Interesting   Sale  of  Bonds 

The  result  of  New  York  City's  sale,  last 
week,  of  $45,000,000  of  4^  per  cent  bonds 
was  awaited  with  interest  by  those  who 
were  watching-  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestment market.  There  were  476  bids, 
amounting  to  $76,124,780.  The  awards 
ranged  from  100.005  upward,  and  the  aver- 
age of  them  was  100.159.  showing  an  aver- 
age income  basis  of  about  4.49  per  cent. 
Several  of  the  largest  offers  were  made  at 
par.  All  of  these  were  rejected.,  but  nearly 
all  of  those  above  par  were  accepted.  The 
largest  awards  were  $5,000,000  to  Harvey 
Fisk  &  Sons.,  from  100.077  to  100.277': 
$4,000,000  to  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company. 
100.013  to  100.380;  and  $2,500,000  to  J.  & 
W.  Seligman  &  Co.  at  100.020.  The  highest 
bids  were  those  of  two  women,  each  of 
whom  obtained  8100  at  105.  On  the  follow- 
ing day.  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  price 
fell  to  99%,  but  a  recovery  raised  it  slight- 
ly above  par. 

Never  before  has  New  York  been  re- 
quired to  pay  so  high  a  rate  of  interest,  but 
in  recent  months  several  other  cities  have 
not  done  so  well.  The  great  city's  bond  rec- 
ord is  an  instructive  one.  In  1903  New  York 
borrowed  about  $25,  ,000  on  3%  per  cent 
bonds,  at  income  rates  ranging  from  3.32 
to  3.45  per  cent.  In  the  following  two  years, 
the  interest  rate  was  still  3%,  but  sales 
averaged  only  a  shade  above  par.  Then  the 
rate  was  increased  to  4  per  cent.  Sales  were 
not  far  from  par,  and  the  income  basis  rose, 
in  1906  and  1907.  from  3.65  to  3.99.  Two 
issues  in  panic  times  (41o  per  cent)  may  be 
passed  over.,  as  exceptional.  In  1909..  bonds 
for  $62,500,000  were  issued  at  4  per  cent, 
the  average  of  sales  exceeding  par  by  only 
a  small  fraction.  Then  bonds  at  4%  were 
sold,  $110,000,000  in  1910  and  1911,  the  in- 
come basis  advancing  from  4.15  to  4.20.  In 
1912  the  rate  was  still  4^4,  for  an  issue  of 
§65.000,000,  sold  at  100.74  and  yielding  an 
income  rate  of  4.21. 

As  the  city  is  not  permitted  to  sell  bonds 
below  par,  the  rate  for  last  week's  issue 
was  raised  to  412  per  cent.  As  has  been 
shown,  the  average  of  awards  exceeds  par 
by  only  about  l1^  per  cent  and  the  income 
basis,  which  was  3.31  ten  years  ago.  is  now 
4.49.  The  city's  credit  is  good,  there  is  an 
unfailing  market  for  the  bonds,  and  they 
are   to   be   free   from   income   tax. 
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Other  cities  have  found  it  difficult  to  bor- 
row at  the  old  rates.  San  Francisco  recent- 
ly could  get  only  a  little  more  than  par  for 
5  per  cents.  Many  instances  in  the  field  of 
bond  investment  here  and  abroad  might  be 
cited.  For  an  offer  of  $30,000,000  of  St. 
Paul  railroad  bonds  (4%  at  99x2  )  the  bids 
were  only  $24,000,000.  In  London,  recently, 
ten  large'  offerings,  in  all  8138,000,000,  have 
drawn  bids  for  only  S  14,000,000  from  the 
public.  Subscriptions  for  Brazil's  855,000,- 
000  (5  per  cent,  at  97)  were  only  84,000,- 
000.  There  has  been,  however,  a  remarkable 
oversubscription  for  the  Chinese  5  per  cents 
at  90.  But  at  this  price  they  yield  more 
than  S1?  per  cent. 

There  are  several  causes  of  the  demand 
for  higher  yields  and  of  the  public's  failure 
to  accept  new  and  good  issues  at  rates 
which  were  attractive  not  long  ago.  In  Eu- 
rope there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
hoarding  of  money,  because  of  the  war 
and  a  fear  of  other  wars  to  come.  More- 
over, some  investors  there  look  forward  to 
highly  favorable  terms  soon  to  be  offered 
by  those  who  must  pay  war  debts.  We  do 
not  escape  the  influence  of  European  mon- 
etary conditions.  And  there  is  the  increase 
of  the  cost  of  living,  an  increase  which  has 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  fixt  in- 
comes derived  from  bonds  and  thus  com- 
pelled higher  income  rates  for  new  issues. 
Many  expect  that  the  world-wide  advance 
in  living  costs  will  continue.  This  expecta- 
tion tends  to  restrict  investment  in  long 
term  bonds. 

Notes 

Japan's  new  income  tax  law  raises  the 
minimum  exemption  limit  for  private  in- 
comes from  8150  to  8200.  The  rate  is  grad- 
uated from  2  per  cent  to  22  per  cent  by  fif- 
teen consecutive  increases,  the  highest  rate 
applying  to  incomes  exceeding  850,000.  The 
rate  on  commercial  incomes  ranges  from 
4  to  13  per  cent. 

An  inquiry  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  in  1912  American 
farmers  paid  an  average  of  ~\  per  cent 
interest  on  three  to  six  months  loans.  Rates 
by  sections  were  as  follows:  North  Atlantic 
States,  5.96;  South  Atlantic.  7.36:  North- 
ern Central,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  6.38; 
Northern  Central,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
8.05;  Southern  Central,  9.51;  Far  Western, 
8.55. 


Dr.  George  McClellan 

A  Sketch  of  an  Eminent  Philadelphia  Physician 

By  Mrs.  Franklin  Q.  Brown 

[Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  United  States 
knows  the  name  of  McClellan  of  Philadelphia.  Besides  the  names  mentioned  in  the  following 
sketch  of  Dr.  McClellan,  a  great  uncle,  Samuel  McClellan,  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  also  became 
an  eminent  Philadelphia  physician.  Both  Samuel  and  George,  the  grandfather,  no  doubt  received 
their  inspiration  for  natural  science  under  the  elder  Silliman  at  Yale  College.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  two  last  names  was  General  Samuel  McClellan,  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,   whose  name  is  associated  with  the  famous    McClellan  Elms  of  Woodstock. — Editor.] 


The  death  of  so  unusual  a  man  as  Dr. 
George  McClellan  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1913,  closing,  as  it  does,  the  record  of  a  very 
distinguished  family  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, justifies  a  further  notice  of  his 
career  and  that  of  others  who  have  borne 
his  name. 

Dr.  George  McClellan,  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  from  Wood- 
stock, Connecticut,,  after  graduating  at 
Yale  University  in  1817,  and  took  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  physician  and 
surgeon  of  great  distinction.  Soon  after  ar- 
riving in  Philadelphia  he  married  Elizabeth 
Brinton,  whose  four  sisters  married  into 
the  families  of  Coxe,  Ingersoll,  Phillips  and 
Bishop  White.  He  at  once  was  thus  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  influential,  intellect- 
ually and  socially,  in  the  community.  The 
great  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  had  obtained  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  drew  to  it  students  from  all 
over  the  country  in  great  numbers.  The 
elder  McClellan  felt  that  there  was  need 
for  another  medical  school  in  Philadelphia; 
accordingly  with  great  energy  and  judg- 
ment he  brought  together  able  professors 
and  founded  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
in  which  he  occupied  the  chairs  of  surgery 
and  anatomy,  and  his  work  on  surgery  was 
in  constant  use  in  succeeding  generations. 

His  three  sons  were  all  eminent  men. 
The  eldest,  John  H.  B.  McClellan,  followed 
his  father  in  the  medical  profession.  A  third 
school,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College,  was  established  in  his  day,  and  in 
it  he  held  the  chair  of  anatomy.  He  edited 
his  father's  works  and  was  a  contributor 
to  medical  literature.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  military  hospitals  and  was  the 
surgeon  in  charge  of  one  of  these  hospitals 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  second  son,  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan, needs  no  mention  here.  His  claim 
to  distinction,  both  military  and  civil,  is 
too  well  recognized  to  require  repetition.  As 
commander  of  the  Northern  armies  he  se- 
cured the  devotion  of  the  troops  as  no  other 
general  officer  ever  did  during  the  Civil 
War.  When  recalled  by  Lincoln  a  second 
time  to  the  command  after  the  rout  of  Gen- 
eral Pope's  army  in  1862,  the  way  in  which 
he  at  once  secured  order  and  discipline, 
and  led  his  army  to  victory  at  Antietam 
was  an  achievement  unsurpast  by  any  com- 
mander in  the  Civil  War. 


Arthur  McClellan,  the  third  son,  was 
an  engineer  and  a  scholar  of  rare  ability. 
He  served  with  distinction  on  the  staff  of 
his  brother  and  later  with  General  Sedg- 
wick, and  was  standing  at  his  side  when 
that  able  corps  commander  was  killed.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  was  engaged  with  his  cousin, 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  and  his  brothers  in  their 
great  mining  works  in  Luzerne  County  until 
his  death. 

Dr.  George  McClellan,  who  has  just  died, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John  H.  B.  Mc- 
Clellan, from  whom  he  inherited  the  pref- 
erence for  the  medical  profession,  and  for 
anatomy  and  surgery,  in  both  of  which  his 
grandfather  also  excelled.  His  two  brothers 
were  younger,  but  both  died  before  him,  and 
now  upon  his  death  the  name  ceases  in  the 
male  line  in   Philadelphia. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1849,  he  entered 
the  department  of  arts  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1865,  and  left  there  in 
his  senior  year,  in  order  to  matriculate  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1870,  and  at  once  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  devoting  him- 
self especially  to  general  surgery.  In  1872 
he  went  abroad  and  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  great  hospitals  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
London  and  Edinburgh.  While  in  Vienna 
he  was  deeply  imprest  by  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Hyrtl,  whose  teaching  of  anatomy 
determined  him  to  follow  his  methods.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  successively  elected  sur- 
geon to  the  Howard  Hospital,  the  Philadel- 
phia General  Hospital  and  the  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  His  marriage  in  1873  to  Miss 
Harriet  Hare,  daughter  of  Robert  Harford 
Hare  and  Caroline  Fleeming,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadel- 
phia, connected  his  family  with  another 
eminent  for  its  contributions  to  science. 

Dr.  McClellan  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  An- 
atomy and  Surgery,  established  by  him  in 
1881,  where  he  taught  for  twelve  years  and 
first  developed  his  talent  for  free-hand 
drawing,  with  which  he  illustrated  his  lec- 
tures. This  talent,  his  anatomical  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  art,  led  to  his  election  as 
professor  of  anatomy  for  art  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he 
lectured  for  twenty-three  years.  In  1906  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  applied  anatomy 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which  pro- 
fessorship he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
While    conducting    the    lectures    at    the 
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Pennsylvania  School  of  Anatomy  he  began 
the  painstaking  and  detailed  series  of  dis- 
sections which  formed  the  material  for  his 
work  on  regional  anatomy,  published  in 
1894.  This  publication  was  an  innovation  in 
scientific  illustrating.  Anatomists  up  to  that 
time  had  supplied  their  works  with  artists' 
drawings.  Altho  these  were  beautifully  exe- 
cuted and  carefully  compared  with  actual 
dissections,  they  never  could  be  quite  free 
from  diagrammatic  features.  McClellan 
conceived  the  idea  of  employing  photog- 
raphy, in  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possi- 
ble this  diagrammatic  element.  He,  there- 
fore, made  a  study  of  photography  with  the 
same  care  and  earnestness  which  character- 
ized all  his  undertakings.  In  the  course  of 
his  studies  of  photography  he  obtained  re- 
sults with  other  than  scientific  subjects, 
which  are  beautiful  examples  of  artistic 
effect  and  photographic  knowledge.  Among 
these,  his  photographs  of  moving  birds  and 
horses  portray  many  important  facts  re- 
garding the  position  of  animals  in  motion. 
The  large  number  of  dissections  personally 
executed  by  him  and  requiring  years  in  ac- 
complishment, were  then  photographed  with 
all  the  knowledge  acquired  in  his  thoro 
study  of  this  subject.  Only  one  who  has 
dissected  can  appreciate  what  a  work  this 
was.  His  accurate  knowledge  in  anatomy 
and  skill  in  photography,  made  him  dis- 
card many  hundreds  of  failures  before  he 
obtained  the  results  which  make  his  Re- 
gional Anatomy  unique  in  the  field  of  ana- 
tomical writings.  This  book  passed  thru 
four  editions  in  the  United  States,  where 
over  fifteen  thousand  copies  were  sold.  It 
was  translated  into  French  and  passed  thru 
two  editions  in  Paris. 

Altho  McClellan  employed  photography 
in  the  illustration  of  his  work  on  anatomy, 
his  ability  as  an  illustrator  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  produce  drawings  of  his  dis- 
sections equal  to  and  in  some  respects 
excelling  those  found  in  works  of  this 
nature.  It  is  an  evidence  of  his  scien- 
tific search  for  the  truth  that  he 
employed  photography  in  preference  to 
the  possibly  erroneous  reproductions  of 
an  artist's  pencil.  This  gift  he  em- 
ployed, however,  in  his  lectures.  The  stu- 
dent of  anatomy  saw  before  him  the  dissec- 
tions, and  as  the  lecturer  with  exceptional- 
ly simple  and  lucid  language  explained 
these,  he  built  the  structure  up  by  a  free- 
hand illustration  in  colored  crayons,  which, 
when  complete,  supplied  the  student  with 
a  perfect  resume  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Lectures  on  anatomy  seem  to  most  stu- 
dents only  a  succession  of  difficult  names 
and  facts  to  be  dug  out  later  by  equally 
difficult  reading,  but  in  McClellan's  lectures, 
as  the  scheme  gradually  unfolded,  the  lis- 
tener felt  himself  taking  each  step  with  the 
lecturer.  No  instructor  ever  more  complete- 
ly held  the  interest  of  his  pupils.  The  secret 
of  the  successful  teacher  was  here  manifest. 
McClellan  thru  the  aid  of  his  power  of  il- 
lustrating his  subject  stimulated  the  stu- 
dent to  think  for  himself,  and  that  he  suc- 


ceeded was  evidenced  by  the  stillness  of  the 
listening  classes,  as  they  leaned  from  the 
tiers  of  benches  about  the  lecturer. 

Comparing  his  lectures  on  art  with  those 
on  anatomy,  one  is  struck  with  his  nice  ap- 
preciation of  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
spheres.  In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts'  lec- 
tures, art  was  always  the  keynote,  and  he 
eliminated  all  those  purely  technical  ana- 
tomical minutiae  which  do  not  affect  the 
outward  form.  In  his  medical  lectures,  de- 
tail accuracy  was  the  dominant  feature.  In 
both  he  made  use  of  the  living  model,  on 
which  to  point  out  anatomical  landmarks, 
supplementing  this  in  his  medical  lectures 
with  demonstration  on  the  cadaver.  His 
work  on  anatomy  in  its  relation  to  art  was 
published  in  1901  and  his  method  of  illus- 
tration of  his  subject  in  this  instance  was 
also  original,  as  the  skeleton  was  first  de- 
picted in  the  position  required  for  each 
figure  represented,  whether  one  taken  from 
the  antique,  or  merely  suggested  from  mod- 
ern every  day  life — the  skeleton  was  then 
clothed  with  flesh,  the  nude  figure  being 
placed  in  the  same  position,  and  finally  it 
was  represented  with  appropriate  drapery. 

Besides  his  books  on  Regional  Anatomy, 
and  Anatomy  in  Its  Relation  to  Art,  he 
wrote  the  Anatomy  of  Children  in  Keating's 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
and  such  other  scientific  papers  as  A  Study 
of  the  Effects  of  Shock,  the  Repair  of 
Wounds,  etc.,  and  on  practical  surgical 
subjects  as  the  Treatment  of  Car- 
buncle by  the  Sponge  Dressing  and  Pres- 
sure, and  the  Uses  of  the  Antiseptic  Moist 
Sponge  Dressing  in  Amputations  of  the 
Joints.  He  also  invented  a  valuable  surgical 
needle.  In  miscellaneous  writing  he  pro- 
duced a  number  of  papers  on  various  sub- 
jects, an  amusing  sketch  among  others  of 
the  life  of  George  Frederick  Cook,  the  ac- 
tor (whose  skull  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  famous  Dr.  Francis)  called  "The 
Strolling  of  a  Player's  Head,"  a  life  of  Dr. 
Physic,  and  a  short  biography  of  his  own 
grandfather. 

Besides  holding  the  chairs  of  anatomy 
at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  at  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Dr.  McClellan  was  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Anatomists,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  of 
the  Medical  Club  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
University  Club,  the  Contemporary  Club, 
vice-president  of  the  Philobiblon  Club,  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  Howard  Hospital, 
and  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia School  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

He  died  on  March  29,  1913,  after  a  three 
days'  illness,  retaining  consciousness  and 
the  use  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  end.  The 
large  attendance  of  students  at  his  funeral 
was  the  best  evidence  of  their  appreciation 
of  him,  and  the  representative  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  filled  the  church  attested 
the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
loss  of  such  a  man,  and  the  extinction  of 
such  a  family,  is  indeed  to  be  deplored. 

Springhurst,    Dobbs    Ferry-on-Hudson. 
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The  Maintenance  of  a  Good  Name 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  suit  for  libel  has 
ended,  as  all  his  friends  knew  it  must 
end,  in  the  utter  collapse  of  the  attempt 
to  prove  the  ex-President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  an  intemperate  man.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  knew  of  the  gossip  which  de- 
clared him  to  be  a  drunkard — we  hate  to 
use  the  word — and  he  had  determined  to 
meet  it  and  absolutely  disprove  the  story 
while  he  lived;  and  he  had  watched  for 
a  good  chance  to  do  it.  There  were  innu- 
endoes a-plenty,  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  case  of  absolute  libel  that  would 
allow  a  legal  prosecution.  Such  a  case 
was  found  in  Kansas,  but  the  publisher 
of  the  journal  was  an  ex-United  States 
Senator  whom  Roosevelt's  Administra- 
tion had  indicted  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  wish 
to  seem  to  be  persecuting  him.  Then 
came  this  plain  case  in  Ishpeming,  Mich., 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  seized  on  it,  and  de- 
termined to  do  the  task  thoroly  of  clear- 
ing his  reputation.  His  acquaintances 
flocked  about  him.  They  covered  his 
whole  life.  They  proved  that  he  was  per- 
fectly sober  on  the  occasions  of  which 
gossip  had  spoken.  When  his  witnesses 
had  given  their  testimony  the  defendant 
frankly  confest  that  he  could  find  no 
witnesses  to  prove  his  charge,  and  that 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  he  had  erred. 
Then  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  this  was  all  he 
wanted,  and  that  he  asked  only  nominal 
damages;  and  the  judge,  whose  conduct 
of  the  trial  deserves  all  praise,  directed 
the  jury  to  give  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, with  six  cents  damages.  So  gossip 
was  lightly  punished  and  yet  Roosevelt 
fully  vindicated. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  did  wisely  in  searching 
an  opportunity  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  good  name  after  his  death. 
He  knew  that  such  stories  of  habitual 
intoxication  had  followed  other  famous 
men,  even  Presidents,  and  he  had  warn- 
ing enough  of  such  malicious  stories  be- 
ing told  about  him.  Even  yet  men  discuss 
whether  Daniel  Webster  did  not  try  to 
make  speeches  when  drunk,  and  most 
people  believe  it.  No  one  ever  charged 
President  Hayes  with  intoxication,  for 
it  was  known  he  was  a  total  abstainer; 
but  this  has  been  said  of  President  John- 
son and  President  Grant,  and  their 
names  have  never  been  fully  cleared  of 
the  charge.  Mr.  Roosevelt  owed  it  to 
himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  history  to 
make  his  name  clean  and  clear  to  the 
ages,  and  he  has  done  it  fully,  and  it  is 
proved  that  he  has  never  been  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  also  that  he  has 
never  been  known  to  be  profane  or  foul 
in  familiar  conversation. 

The  explanation  of  these  false  stories 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  be  in  part 
the  strenuous  emphasis  of  his  language 
at  times,  which  weaker  men  imagined 
was  because  the  wit  was  out  when  the 
wine  was  in;  and  in  part  because  on  his 
speaking  tours  he  was  hustled  thru  a 
crowd  by  men  supporting  him  on  each 
side,  for  his  protection,  and  again  sus- 
picion imagined  that  it  was  because  he 
could  not  walk  straight.  It  was  all  silly, 
but  it  spread,  and  his  enemies  easily  be- 
lieved it.  Now  no  bit  of  the  stain  re- 
mains on  his  personal  character,  and  we 
are  very  glad,  and  the  country  is  glad. 
We  never  believed  it,  and  any  one  who 
now  believes  it  does  it  wilfully  out  of  an 
evil  heart, 
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Tho  chaste  as  ice  and  pure  as  snow, 
one  cannot  escape  calumny.  There  is  an 
old  and  forgotten  bucolic  proverb  which 
says,  "You  can't  prevent  the  birds  from 
flying  over  your  head,  but  you  must  not 
let  them  nest  in  your  hair."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  acted  on  this  warning,  and  the 
foul  birds  of  slander  must  henceforth 
keep  out  of  reach  of  his  head. 

A  Tariff  Lobby 

Because  of  the  President's  assertion 
that  extraordinary  exertions  were  being 
made  in  Washington  by  a  numerous,  in- 
dustrious and  insidious  lobby,  to  cause 
changes  in  the  tariff  bill,  a  searching 
investigation  is  to  be  made  by  a  Senate 
Committee.  Every  Senator  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  in  a  few  days  we  shall  have 
their  testimony  as  to  the  persons  who 
have  appealed  to  them  and  also  concern- 
ing their  direct  personal  interest,  if  any, 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  There  ought  to  be  an  investi- 
gation. Let  the  truth  be  brought  out. 

We  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Wilson 
used  the  word  lobby  in  its  common  and 
most  offensive  sense.  He  did  assert  that 
money  without  limit  was  being  spent  to 
sustain  the  lobby  of  which  he  spoke,  but 
the  dispatches  say  that  in  conversation 
with  press  correspondents  at  the  same 
time  he  explained  that  he  did  not  charge 
that  the  lobby  was  acting  corruptly  by 
using  money  to  influence  legislation 
directly.  It  was  guilty  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, he  added,  by  advertisements,  pub- 
lished arguments  and  otherwise. 

We  think  the  tariff  rates  should  be 
reduced  and  that,  with  respect  to  a  large 
majority  of  its  provisions,  the  pending 
bill  is  a  good  one.  It  makes  great 
changes,  however,  in  duties  which  have 
affected,  and  still  affect,  many  branches 
of  industry.  It  is  natural  that  manufac- 
turers who  believe,  as  a  considerable 
number  do,  that  their  interests  would 
suffer  by  reason  of  the  changes,  should 
strive  to  protect  themselves  by  argument 
and  appeal  to  members  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  legitimate  action.  There  is  no 
corruption  in  it.  But  they,  or  their 
agents  in  Washington,  may  appear  to  be 
a  lobby.  It  is  not  charged,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  that  they  are  using  methods 
which  are  dishonest  or  wicked. 


It  appears  that  the  most  earnest  and 
diligent  of  those  who  are  called  lobbyists 
are  the  representatives  of  the  beet  and 
cane  sugar  industries  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  cane  sugar  growers  in 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
They  are  supported  in  their  work  by 
money  which  the  growers  have  contrib- 
uted. There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we 
have  shown  heretofore,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  subject  these  industries  to  blight, 
if  not  to  complete  ruin.  It  has  virtually 
been  admitted  by  the  legislator  whose 
name  is  attached  to  the  bill  that  the  cane 
sugar  industry  in  this  country  would  be 
eliminated  by  free  sugar.  The  beet  sugar 
industry,  one  of  great  promise,  would  be 
crippled,  if  not  destroyed.  Hawaiian  and 
Porto  Rican  producers  of  sugar  have 
sent  agents  to  Washington,  asserting 
that  the  projected  legislation  would 
cause  great  and  irreparable  injury  in 
their  islands.  We  think  there  is  ample 
warrant  for  their  action.  In  return  for 
this  crippling  or  blotting  out  of  indus- 
tries in  which  a  great  number  of  people 
are  directly  interested,  we  should  have  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  cost  of  sugar,  or, 
perhaps,  no  reduction  whatever,  and 
should  lose,  moreover,  $50,000,000  of 
yearly  revenue. 

Probably  the  opponents  of  the  sugar 
provisions  of  the  bill — provisions  in 
which  the  President  has  shown  a  deep 
personal  interest — are  the  most  promi- 
nent and  active  members  of  what  has 
been  called  the  lobby.  Surely,  however, 
they  are  engaged  in  a  legitimate  move- 
ment. They  are  striving  to  save  from 
blight  or  destruction  the  industries  in 
which  they  and  the  people  whom  they 
represent  make  their  living.  Lobby  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  term  for 
the  committees  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
Louisiana  and  the  beet  sugar  fields  and 
factories. 

But  the  investigation  is  in  progress, 
and  the  whole  country  will  soon  know 
who  the  lobbyists  are.  It  will  also  know 
what  their  methods  and  arguments  have 
been.  If  in  these  methods  there  has  been 
anything  like  corruption  and  lying,  anv 
dishonesty,  we  hope  it  will  be  exposed,  in 
order  that  the  guilty  may  suffer  the  de- 
nunciation of  pubic  opinion,  at  least,  if 
nothing  worse. 
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Government  by  Committee^ 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  processes 
of  Congressional  legislation  can  fail  to 
have  observed  the  ambition  of  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  be  on  a  very 
few  important  committees  which  actu- 
ally direct  and  control  legislation.  We 
are  ruled  by  Congress  and  Congress  is 
ruled  by  its  committees. 

The  evil  and  danger  of  this  system  is 
well  exprest  by  ex-Secretary  of  War, 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  He  said  in  a  late  ad- 
dress : 

Tremendous  powers  are  exercised  in  se- 
cret and  by  men  who,  neither  as  committee- 
men nor  as  Congressmen,  are  responsible  to 
the  country  at  large.  Congress  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  individual  or  private  interest 
which  can  get  before  any  of  these  commit- 
tees, and  on  an  ex  parte  hearing  impress 
the  committeemen  with  the  desirability  of 
an  appropriation.  Such  legislative  methods 
simply  invite  demands  for  improper  favors. 

This  evil  exists  and  should  be  correct- 
ed. The  two  remedies  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Stim- 
son, are,  first,  the  right  of  the  President 
to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  budget 
of  expenses  found  necessary.  Appropria- 
tions not  asked  for  will  be  presumed 
unnecessary  and  will  have  a  slim  chance 
of  being  added.  But  they  can  be  added, 
of  course,  just  as  those  asked  for  can  be 
reduced  in  amount  or  increased.  With 
this  should  be  the  right  of  the  President 
to  veto  items  in  an  appropriation  bill,  a 
power  constitutionally  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  With  such  a  right  of 
veto  the  chance  of  "improper  favors"  in 
the  pork  barrel  bill,  by  give-and-take  in 
the  committee,  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
For  this  power  to  veto  items  in  an  appro- 
priation, bill  Presidents  have  long  asked, 
and  we  have  had  a  notable  instance  of 
the  need  in  the  last  hours  of  the  last 
session,  when  President  Taft  was  com- 
pelled to  veto  an  entire  bill  because  it 
included  a  clause  forbidding  an  appro- 
priation to  be  used  to  punish  certain  ille- 
gal acts. 

The  other  needed  reform,  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  much  desires,  is  the  right 
for  Cabinet  officers  to  address  Congress 
in  both  houses,  in  support  of  or  oppo- 
sition to  proposed  legislation.  As  it  is, 
committees  can  secretly  agree  upon  and 
secure  legislation  without  proper  super- 
vision  by   the   public.   Whatever   appro- 


priation is  proposed,  some  Cabinet  officer 
is  closely  interested  in  it.  Let  him  speak 
publicly  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  and 
the  public  knows  of  it.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  its  need  or  needlessness.  This 
right  the  members  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet use  to  great  advantage,  and  so  much 
is  it  valued  that  the  Cabinet  officers 
must  be  members  of  Parliament.  That  is 
not  necessary  with  us,  but  their  right  to 
present  the  budgets  and  then  to  defend 
them,  and  to  oppose  extravagant  appro- 
priations covers  the  reform  needed.  Con- 
gressmen themselves  would  like  it,  for 
it  would  tend  to  equalize  their  power. 

Milk  Punch  and  Statesmanship 

Was  it  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  who  de- 
scribed his  favorite  tipple — a  glass  of 
milk  diluted  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy — as  "milk  punch"?  If  so,  a  shud- 
der must  have  passed  over  the  faces  of 
all  the  cow-punchers  within  hearing  of 
the  court.  Without  claiming  expertness 
in  this  field,  we  have  a  literary  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  find  in  a  certain  work  of 
reference  this  recipe  for  the  beverage 
discussed : 

Yellow  rinds  of  two  dozen  lemons;  steep 
for  two  days  in  two  quarts  of  rum  or 
brandy;  then  add  three  quarts  more  of 
spirits  and  the  same  amount  of  hot  water; 
one  quart  of  lemon  juice  and  four  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar;  grate  two  nutmegs;  add  two 
quarts  boiling  milk.  Mix,  and  in  two  hours 
strain  thru  a  jelly  bag. 

This  concoction  suggests  a  session  of 
Gargantua  rather  than  any  potion  pre- 
scribed for  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  Surgeon- 
General  Rixey. 

A  member  of  The  Independent  staff 
overheard  an  enlightening  conversation 
aboard  the  Congressional  Limited  last 
June,  en  route  from  New  York  to  Balti- 
more. The  car  was  crowded  with  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  Convention  and 
others,  and  Speaker  Clark  was  the  car's 
choice  for  the  Presidency.  "This  feller 
Wilson  is  a  schoolmaster,"  said  one  of 
the  Manhattanites.  "The  Speaker  knows 
the  practical  end  of  the  game.  Now,  my 
work  lets  me  feel  the  public  pulse — I 
own  a  saloon — and  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  this  Presidential  busi- 
ness. If  I  was  goin'  to  get  a  new  bar- 
tender, would  I  take  a  feller  who'd  stud- 
ied a  book  called  How  to  Mix  Drinks,  or 
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would  I  find  one  who'd  stood  up  and 
shook  'em  together  and  knew  how  to  give 
a  customer  what  he  asked  for  without 
necessarily  wastin'  all  the  ingredients 
called  for  in  the  book?  Which  one  do 
you  suppose,  now?" 

But  the  country  chose  the  school- 
master, and  the  anecdote  is  published 
here,  not  to  reproach  Speaker  Clark  for 
having  a  saloonkeeper  among  his  numer- 
ous friends,  only  because  we  believe  bar- 
keeping  and  statecraft  to  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  one  another  as  are  the  deft 
manipulator  of  "two  quarts  of  rum  or 
brandy,"  and  temperate  Mr.  Roosevelt — 
with  his  occasional  teaspoonful  of  milk- 
drowned  cognac. 

The  Treaty  with  Nicaragua 

President  Wilson  has  decided  to  sup- 
port the  treaty  negotiated  with  Nica- 
ragua by  President  Taft  and  ratified  by 
Nicaragua  in  February  last.  This  treaty 
was  pigeonholed  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
said  to  be  a  manifestation  of  that  so- 
called  "dollar  diplomacy"  which  the  new 
Government  could  not  approve.  In  fact, 
however,  it  was  an  agreement  of  great 
merit  and  value.  We  are  glad  to  be 
assured  that  Secretary  Bryan  realizes 
the  importance  of  it  and  has  exprest  to 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  his  hope  that  they 
will  promote  its  ratification. 

Under  this  agreement  the  United 
States  gains  an  exclusive  right  to  con- 
struct an  interoceanic  canal  in  Nica- 
ragua and  acquires  a  naval  station  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Our  Government  is 
to  pay  $3,000,000,  and  the  money  is  to  be 
used  in  Nicaragua  for  public  works  and 
public  education.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  route  for  a  canal  across  Nicaragua 
(by  way  of  the  great  lake)  was  surveyed 
by  engineers  of  our  navy  years  ago,  the 
leader  of  them  being  an  uncle  of  General 
Menocal,  the  new  President  of  Cuba.  In 
all  probability  the  United  States  will 
never  construct  a  canal  there,  but,  with 
this  treaty  in  force,  there  will  be  no 
more  gossip  about  the  plans  of  some 
European  nation  for  making  one  or  for 
obtaining  a  concession  for  one.  Such 
gossip  has  raised  hopes  in  Central 
America  and  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
revolutionary  factions. 


At  the  proposed  naval  station  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  area  of  the  gulf  is  more  than 
1000  square  miles.  The  shore  line  in- 
cludes parts  of  Honduras  and  Salvador. 
We  shall  need  such  a  station  and  such  a 
harbor  for  our  fleet  after  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  And  a  naval  sta- 
tion of  the  United  States  there  will  tend 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  three  republics 
whose  lands  touch  the  gulf.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  site  chosen  for  the  station 
many  revolutionary  plots  have  been 
hatched  and  many  revolutionary  bands 
have  assembled.  It  has  been  easy  to  cross 
boundaries  there,  to  excite  the  hostility 
of  one  republic  against  another,  or  to 
seek  protection  in  one  when  it  could  not 
be  found  in  another.  It  is  a  strategic 
point  of  much  value,  with  reference  to 
the  Canal  and  also  as  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salva- 
dor. 

We  hope  the  treaty  will  be  ratified  at 
Washington.  And  when  the  Senate  has 
the  subject  under  consideration  it  should 
look  again  at  the  loan  convention  with 
Nicaragua,  which  was  laid  aside  some 
time  ago.  The  ratification  of  that  conven- 
tion is  needed  for  the  development  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  promotion  of  good 
government  there. 

Owning  an  Auto 

The  economics  of  automobile  owner- 
ship are  interestingly  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Clough  in  the  article,  else- 
where printed,  entitled  "Can  I  Afford  an 
Automobile?"  The  query  is  one  that  is 
not  always  frankly  considered  by  the 
man  with  a  fixed  income  before  he  in- 
dulges his  longing  for  a  machine  to 
whisk  him  over  the  country  roads. 

Taking  Mr.  Clough's  conclusions  and 
translating  them  into  Arabic  numerals, 
so  far  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  do 
so,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  unescapable 
expense  of  owning  a  modest  car,  for 
pleasure  purposes,  that  costs,  let  us  for 
convenience  say,  $1000? 

Conditions  are  so  various  that  exact 
figures  cannot  be  given.  The  owner  must 
pay  certain  New  Jersey  costs,  for  exam- 
ple, which  in  Massachusetts  he  might 
escape.  Several  of  the  items  may  not 
apply  to  some  owners,  but  there  are  like- 
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ly  to  be  items  not  mentioned  which  are  a 
tax  upon  the  owners  who  escape  any  of 
these.  Therefore,  let  us  assume  that  this 
estimate  of  annual  cost  is  fairly  correct: 

Depreciation  on  first  cost  of  $1000, 

20  per  cent  per  annum $200.00 

Interest  on  cost,  6  per  cent 60.00 

Operation  and  ordinary   repairs,   10 

cents  per  mile,  5000  miles 500.00 

Registration  fee,  say  an  average  of     10.00 

Taxes  on  $1000 20.00 

Insurance  (fire,  accident,  casualty)  30.00 
Depreciation  on  garage  costing  $250  25.00 
Interest  on  cost  of  garage 15.00 

Minimum  annual  cost $860.00 

This  estimate  does  not  include  acci- 
dents, and  every  accident  will  cost  the 
owner  more  than  he  will  get  from  the 
insurance  company.  It  includes  only  ordi- 
nary tire  troubles  and  wear,  and  the 
chances  are  that  tires  will  "go  bad."  It 
takes  no  account  of  auto  "toggery"  for 
the  owner  and  his  wife.  It  does  not 
recognize  such  incidentals  as  lunches 
and  garage  and  hotel  charges  en  route. 
It  does  not  contemplate  engine  troubles. 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  cost  of  acces- 
sories. In  fact,  there  are  so  many  prob- 
able items  of  expense  not  reckoned  that 
it  will  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
man  who  buys  a  thousand-dollar  auto 
should  provide  for  an  annual  expenditure 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
machine.  But  this  estimate  will  be  re- 
garded as  high  by  some  makers,  who 
reckon  that  annual  operation  and  upkeep 
will  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  original 
cost. 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the 
irreducible  minimum.  It  is  possible  to 
buy  an  auto  for  less  than  $1000.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  instances  operating 
expense  may  be  less  than  10  cents  a  mile. 
Indeed,  one  very  well  known  maker  of 
high  class  autos  figures  on  an  expense 
of  but  $80  for  a  run  of  5000  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  repairs.  Insurance  may  be  cut 
out.  The  machine  may  be  so  housed  as  to 
make  a  garage  unnecessary,  or  a  garage 
may  be  built  at  from  $50  up,  etc.  But 
these  possible  savings  of  actual  money 
expense  are  not  savings  that  can  be  reck- 
oned as  probable  under  ordinary  normal 
conditions.  Probably  no  two  men  would 
figure  expenses  alike.  But  it  is  not  safe 
to  anticipate  that  owning  an  automobile 
can  be  made  much  more  economical  than 
the  table  indicates,  allowing  proportion- 


ate increase  or  decrease  as  the  machine 
bought  is  higher  or  lower  priced. 

What  classes  can  afford  this  expendi- 
ture? It  means  $19.23  a  week  if  the 
annual  cost  is  $1000.  If  the  owner  can 
keep  his  expense  down  to  $860,  the  week- 
ly proportion  will  be  $16.54.  This  is  the 
question  for  the  man  with  a  fixed  income 
to  answer,  before  he  buys  an  automobile, 
if  he  values  economic  peace  of  mind. 

Peace  and  War  in  the  East 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  conference  of 
the  Ambassadors  in  London  was  impa- 
tient to  have  peace  formally  concluded 
between  Turkey  and  the  four  allied  na- 
tions. The  war  was  ended,  and  yet  the 
allies  were  slow  to  make  peace.  Finally, 
as  Sir  Edward  Grey  insisted,  the  little 
nations,  which  now  think  themselves  so 
big,  came  to  terms  one  by  one;  Turkey 
was  willing  enough. 

But  vastly  more  important  is  it  that 
the  Ambassadors  should  urge  and  insist 
on  peace  between  the  allies  themselves. 
If  they  want  to  fight,  the  European  na- 
tions should  pick  up  the  four  fighting- 
cocks,  one  by  one,  put  a  hood  over  their 
eyes  and  take  them  home.  And  yet  it 
was  fated  that  when  it  came  to  dividing 
the  Turkish  spoil  they  would  quarrel 
among  themselves.  So  it  has  been  of 
old.  For  many  years  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia have  been  quarreling  over  their 
respective  rights  in  Macedonia,  and  they 
have  hated  each  other,  as  good  Chris- 
tians do,  worse  than  they  hated  the 
Turk.  And  Bulgaria  and  Servia  have 
equally  been  at  swords'  points,  with 
Servia  getting  the  worse  of  it.  Good 
Christians,  they  banded  like  thieves  and 
quarrel  like  thieves.  It  now  looks  as  if 
Bulgaria  were  to  have  two  to  fight  at 
once,  Grece  and  Servia.  Why  should  they 
not  make  up  and  be  friends?  Why  can 
they  not  choose  umpires  to  make  a  fair 
division  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
combined  bravery  and  military  genius  of 
the  four  allies?  Have  they  not  lost  lives 
enough?  Must  they  make  more  widows 
and  orphans?  Are  they  not  Christians? 
It  is  atrocious  that  they  should  now  turn 
to  ravage  their  own  land  and  slay  their 
own  brothers.  If  they  cannot  agree  on 
arbiters,  let  them  go  to  the  Hague 
Court;  that  is  what  it  is  for. 
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But  if  they  will  not  agree  to  arbitrate, 
then  let  the  major  Powers  of  Europe  put 
their  foot  down  hard.  We  would  have 
them  more  insistent  than  on  the  matter 
of  concluding  the  peace  with  Turkey. 
The  good  time  is  not  far  off — and  this 
might  hasten  it— when  the  Federation 
of  the  World  will  have  laws  enough  and 
police  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  public 
brawls  between  nations. 

A  Canadian  Fiasco 

Canada  was  so  British  that  she  would 
not  accept  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  fearing  that  it  would 
tie  her  closer  to  this  nation  and  weaken 
her  attachment  to  the  mother  country. 
She  would  rather  forego  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  products,  and  pay  her  money 
as  a  gift  to  England  in  the  way  of 
dreadnoughts.  But,  strange  to  say  and 
sad  to  say,  she  now  refuses  to  keep  her 
promise  to  spend  $35,000,000  on  dread- 
noughts to  be  built  in  British  shipyards, 
and  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
The  Dominion  Commons  voted  the 
money,  tho  by  a  reduced  majority,  but 
the  Senate  positively  refuses  the  scheme, 
demanding  that  it  must  first  receive  a 
popular  vote  of  approval. 

But  who  believes  that  the  people  would 
approve?  Certainly  the  Liberals  will 
not;  and  certainly  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  farmers  who  have"  sold  out 
their  farms  at  high  prices  and  bought 
larger  ones  for  less  money  in  Western 
Canada  will  not;  and  the  Swede  and 
Russian  immigrant  voters  will  not;  and 
the  Socialists  will  not;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  Premier  Borden  will  not  dare 
to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  proposal  is 
dead.  Canada's  patriotic  offer  spurred 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  keep  their 
promise,  and  they  have  kept  it,  and  kept 
their  cruisers  and  other  smaller  naval 
craft  in  their  own  waters,  but  rich 
Canada  defaults.  The  people  never 
would  have  approved  it.  It  was  the 
scheme  of  politicians,  for  political  glory 
at  home  and  in  England. 

Canada  is  not  European  nor  British, 
but  American.  Her  interests  are  in 
America,  as  are  ours.  Her  commerce 
must  be  principally  American,  and 
chiefly  with  the  United  States.  It  is  for 
her  interest  and  ours  that  there  should 


be  the  least  possible  interference  with 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  We 
have  the  same  currency.  Only  an  imag- 
inary line  separates  us  for  three  thou- 
sand miles.  A  man  can  walk,  or  sail 
across  lake  or  river,  anywhere,  and  not 
know  when  he  passes  from  one  country 
to  the  other.  The  railroads  join  the  two 
lands,  and  the  junction  we  learn  when 
the  customs  officer  comes  aboard.  The 
less  we  have  of  him  the  better.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  make  the  least 
effort  to  detach  Canada  and  seduce  her 
into  a  political  union  with  us;  but  it 
does  mean  that  we  want  the  closest  unre- 
stricted commercial  union  and  fraternal 
fellowship.  We  are  glad  Canada  does  not 
want  to  waste  her  good  money  on  war- 
ships; better  spend)  it  on  railroads. 
Better  open  up  more  land.  Better  draw 
over  more  of  our  farmers,  whom  we  do 
not  want  to  lose.  Better  reconsider  the 
old  refusal  of  reciprocity  and  inaugurate 
fresh  negotiations. 

Presbyterian  Union  in  Scotland 

The  negotiations  for  the  union  of  the 
United  Free  Church  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  both  Presby- 
terian, proceed  hopefully.  This  is  some- 
what surprising,  for  the  Established 
Church,  the  Old  Kirk,  has  special  recog- 
nition from  the  state,  as  has  its  sister 
Established  Church  in  England  and 
Wales,  while  the  United  Free  Church  is 
itself  the  union  of  the  United  Church 
and  the  Free  Church  of  a  few  years  ago, 
both  rebels  against  state  interference. 

The  one  condition  of  the  proposed 
union  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mission of  the  United  Free  Church  is  the 
definite  assertion  that  the  state  shall 
have  absolutely  no  control.  In  England  it 
does  have  control.  The  state  appoints 
bishops  and  archbishops,  but  in  Scotland 
will  appoint  nobody.  This  is  well,  but  we 
fail  to  see  the  propriety  of  the  Church 
seeking  and  valuing  the  mere  show  of 
recognition  and  honor  which  the  Old 
Kirk  holds  so  dear.  They  ask  for  that 
"consuetudinary  recognition  by  the 
Crown  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
values."  But  why  value  it?  Would  not 
other  denominations — for  example,  the 
Scotch  Episcopalians  and  Scotch  Catho- 
lics— value   it   as   much?    Why   make    a 
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state  show  of  the  sessions  of  this 
Church's  General  Assembly,  and  not 
have  the  Crown  do  as  handsomely  by 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians?  Only  be- 
cause the  Church  of  Scotland  is  bigger 
and  can  make  a  louder  demand.  To  us  it 
does  not  seem  fair  that  one  big  church 
should  have  even  the  least  recognition  in 
the  way  of  honor  or  show  that  is  not 
given  to  those  that  are  smaller.  They  say 
they  ask  for  no  peculiarly  privileged 
position;  but  any  special  recognition 
whatever  is  a  special  privilege. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
this  new  union  should  be  consummated. 
Such  a  Church  would  be  a  very  great 
power  and  exercise  a  profound  influence 
for  good.  But  let  its  grandeur  be  its  own 
advantage.  The  utter  separation  of 
Church  and  State  is  desirable  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  Wales. 

The  Henrico  Plan 

It  was  in  Gloucester  County,  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  what  is  called  the  Henrico 
plan  of  extending  industrial  education  in 
the  colored  schools  of  the  state  was 
started  by  Hampton  Institute.  It  now 
covers  vacation  time  as  well  as  term 
time,  improves  schoolhouses,  lengthens 
terms,  is  extended  to  other  states,  and  is 
being  adopted  in  white  schools  as  well  as 
colored,  and  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Henrico  County, 
anxious  to  improve  the  twenty-three 
negro  schools  within  the  county,  visited 
Hampton  and  learned  of  some  extension 
work  done  by  Hampton  Institute  in 
Gloucester  County,  where  a  young  wom- 
an had  been  sent  to  visit  the  schools  and 
help  the  teachers  adapt  their  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  plan  pleased  Mr. 
Davis,  but  he  had  no  funds  to  do  the 
work.  Then  the  Jeanes  Fund  for  Negro 
Rural  Schools,  just  established,  with  Dr. 
James  H.  Dillard  in  charge,  was  ap- 
pealed to  and  he  approved  the  plan  and 
determined  to  develop  it.  A  young 
woman  was  appointed  supervisor  for  the 
county.  She  called  the  parents  to  the 
schoolhouses  and  organized  them  into 
improvement  leagues,  and  they  repaired 
floors  and  windows,  scrubbed  the  walls 
inside  and  whitewashed  or  painted  the 
outside,  made  walks  and  set  out  flowers. 


The  girls  were,  taught  sewing,  cookery, 
mat-making,  etc.  The  plan  spread  until 
it  was  inaugurated  last  year  by  the 
Jeanes  Fund  in  119  counties  in  various 
states,  in  cooperation  with  the  county 
superintendents.  Twenty-five  counties  in 
Virginia  have  adopted  it,  and  Virginia 
appointed  a  state  supervisor  of  such 
school  work,  and  Kentucky,  Alabama  and 
Arkansas  followed. 

The  county  supervisor  begins  with 
forming  clubs  to  clean  up  the  school 
yard  and  school  house.  She  gets  up 
entertainments  to  raise  money  for  the 
improvements  and  to  lengthen  the  school 
term.  Then  she  teaches  sewing  and  other 
industries.  Then  comes  the  long  vaca- 
tion! She  forms  the  girls  into  garden 
clubs  and  teaches  them  how  to  can  fruit 
and  vegetables.  This  began  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1911  in  four  counties,  with 
Hampton  offering  to  provide  cans  and 
buy  the  product.  But  Hampton  did  not 
have  to  provide  cans  and  bought  no 
product,  for  the  girls  and  their  mothers 
in  eight  counties  last  summer  put  up 
nearly  ten  thousand  cans  and  kept  them 
for  home  use. 

There  were  last  year  299  schools  regu- 
larly visited;  121  had  lengthened  their 
terms  by  a  month;  348  improvement 
leagues  had  been  started,  and — curious 
to  tell — besides  repairs  and  painting, 
102  schools  used  individual  drinking 
cups.  All  this  is  done  with  the  aid  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund  and  the  General  Education 
Board,  but  under  the  direction  of  the 
public  school  authority.  The  improve- 
ment is  so  marked  that  last  year  seven 
Virginia  counties  began  the  same  work 
for  white  schools.  There  was  to  be  a 
conference  of  the  supervisors  of  colored 
schools  in  Hampton,  and  the  General 
Education  Board  invited  the  state  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  in  all  the 
states  to  be  present.  Eight  of  them 
came,  and  attended  the  conference  of  the 
county  supervisors,  white  and  colored. 

This  is  a  movement  which  affects  both 
races  alike.  It  especially  is  directed  to 
the  women,  but  is  in  relation  to  the 
farm  demonstration  work  carried  on  by 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
men.  It  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the 
South,  as  it  begins  to  be  supported  by 
state  funds,  and  its  success  depends  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  white  superintend- 
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ents  and  school  boards.  On  such  work 
prosperity  and  uplift  must  rest.  It  is  a 
woman's  work,  and  what  women  insist 
upon  will  be  done.  Dux  femina  facti. 

More  Peace  Treaties 

Eight  governments — those  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Brazil  and  Peru — have  exprest 
their  willingness  to  consider  hopefully  a 
peace  treaty  proposed  by  the  President. 
It  is  a  very  simple  proposition,  and  any 
two  nations  which  accept  it  merely  agree 
not  to  go  to  war  until  any  case  of  differ- 
ence has  been  referred  for  consideration 
to  an  international  commission  which 
shall  within  a  given  time  make  report 
and  give  advice.  This  advice  may  or  may 
not  be  accepted,  but  no  war  shall  be  sud- 
denly made  and  there  will  be  time  for 
passion  to  cool. 

Observe  that  this  plan  covers  all  kinds 
of  difficulty,  even  those  called  questions 
of  honor.  It  is  peculiar  to  it  that  it  binds 
neither  party;  but  advice  after  full  in- 
vestigation by  impartial  judges  would 
be  almost  certain  to  be  followed.  Even 
jingoes  would  be  cooled  and  calmed  by 
the  delay.  It  will  be  a  real  triumph  for 
Secretary  Bryan  if  he  is  able  to  nego- 
tiate such  treaties  and  then  persuade  the 
Senate  to  approve  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  more  peace  is  assured  the  more  des- 
perately will  the  army  and  navy  leagues 
and  boards  demand  fortifications  and 
fleets. 

Teaching  Morals  in  Philippine 
Schools 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department,  and  it  is 
thus  the  business  of  its  officers  to  teach 
morals  in  the  public  schools.  Teachers 
are  forbidden  to  teach  either  religion  or 
politics,  which  is  a  right  rule.  The  teach- 
ing of  religion  belongs  to  parents  and  to 
the  Church.  It  would  be  the  occasion  of 
constant  wrangling  if  this  rule  were 
not  enforced. 

But  morals  can  be  taught  to  the  Phil- 
ippine youth  in  the  public  schools  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  The  Philippine 
Board  of  Education  in  Circular  143,  s. 
1910,  gives  instruction  to  teachers  how 
they  should  teach  manners  and  morals. 


It  begins  with  cleanliness  and  care  of 
the  person,  with  considerable  minute- 
ness. Then  follows  table  manners,  with 
specifications  of  ill  manners;  then  con- 
duct at  home,  and  proper  courtesy  to 
parents  and  guests;  then  conduct  at 
school,  politeness  to  teacher,  politeness 
of  boys  to  girls,  and  the  meanness  of  bul- 
lying or  tattling;  then  conduct  in  pub- 
lic, no  loud  talking  and  no  eating  on  the 
street,  no  chewing  of  gum,  never  lie — it's 
mean  and  cowardly;  then  kindness  to 
animals;  and  then  the  dignity  of  work. 

The  more  general  law  of  morality  is 
thus  admirably  laid  down  for  teachers: 

The  law  of  the  Golden  Rule,  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
you."  Teach  the  meaning  of  such  sugges- 
tive adages  as  "Put  yourself  in  his  place," 
"A  kindness  is  never  lost."  The  whole  trend 
of  this  teaching  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  impressing  indelibly  upon  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  that  every  person  is  only  one  of 
many;  that  no  one  person  can  be  a  law  unto 
himself;  that  no  person  can  live  a  rational 
life  unless  he  makes  his  actions  conform  to 
the  principle  of  seeking  the  common  good 
of  all  members  of  the  community;  and  that 
the  only  real  happiness  to  be  attained  is 
derived  from  living  an  unselfish  life — a  life 
replete  with  deeds  of  kindness  and  consid- 
eration for  the  rights  of  others.  All  com- 
munity life  really  amounts  to  an  exchange 
of  courtesies.  No  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
fair  treatment  from  the  hands  of  others  un- 
less he  accords  fair  treatment  to  them. 

This  is  not  religion  exactly,  but  there 

is  no  true  religion  without  it.  It  begins 

with  the  Bible,  and  it  emphasizes  what 

Jesus   Christ  emphasized.  But  we  must 

quote  a  somewhat  sterner  teaching: 

Every  person  owes  it  to  himself  to  live 
and  regulate  his  conduct  in  such  a  way  that 
his  private  life  would  bear  inspection.  To 
be  one  thing  and  to  appear  to  be  another — 
in  other  words,  to  live  a  lie — is  a  base  de- 
ception. Teach  the  meaning  of  the  quota- 
tion: 

"This,  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Also  the  meaning  of  "Be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out."  The  severest  punish- 
ment a  person  can  undergo  is  the  disap- 
proval of  his  conscience.  It  is  less  terrible 
to  be  put  in  prison  than  to  have  to  suffer 
self-condemnation.  The  highest  reward  that 
can  come  to  a  person  as  a  result  of  right 
conduct  is  the  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  done  well  and  that  he  has  lived 
up  to  his  mission  in  life. 

These  are  the  instructions  that  Phil- 
ippine teachers,  American  and  native, 
are  required  to  give  their  pupils,  and  in 
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English.  That  is  a  good  seed-bed  for  the 
sowing  of  religious  lessons  in  the  Church. 
It  magnifies  duty,  not  glory.  And  the  cir- 
cular concludes  with  a  long  list  of  the 
"qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  ideal 
character  and  which  every  person  should 
try  to  attain,"  such  as  cleanliness,  cour- 
tesy, charity  to  the  unfortunate,  dili- 
gence, patience,  thoroness,  honesty,  mod- 
esty, amiability,  generosity  and  resign- 
ment;  with  a  corresponding  list  of 
"qualities  that  characterize  the  low-bred 
person  and  which  all  should  seek  to 
avoid,"  such  as — to  instance  a  few  out  of 
the  thirty  vices — filthiness,  immodesty, 
discourtesy,  selfishness,  covetousness, 
cruelty,  quarrelsomeness,  lying,  dishon- 
esty, vanity,  foppishness. 

This  little  pocket  manual  of  manners 
and  morals  might  well  be  reprinted  by 
our  school  boards  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  here  at  home. 

In  Brief 

What  is  an  undesirable  citizen?  We  re- 
member that  once  the  Irish  were  thought 
the  most  undesirable  citizens  and  a  strong 
political  party  was  created  to  shut  them  out. 
Now  they  are  exempt.  Just  now  it  is  Ital- 
ians, Hungarians,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
that  Senator  Dillingham's  bill  would  ex- 
clude. It  shuts  down  the  gate  abruptly  when 
one-tenth  as  many  have  been  admitted  from 
any  country  in  any  one  year  as  have  al- 
ready been  admitted.  If  they  were  slaves 
those  shut  out  would  be  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  apiece.  Free  men  ought  to  be  worth 
as  much.  With  all  our  vacant  spaces  and 
our  falling  birth  rate,  it  is  folly  to  exclude 
healthy  and  decent  immigrants.  It  is  yet 
to  be  proved  that  Italians  and  Japanese 
have  not  as  good  brains  as  Anglo-Saxons  or 
Teutons. 

The  announcement  is  positive,  but  will 
yet  need  confirmation,  that  two  Italian  phy- 
sicians have,  after  long  investigation,  found 
the  cause  of  the  disease  called  pellagra, 
which  occasions  so  much  suffering  and 
death  in  Italy.  Fifty  thousand  cases  appear 
each  year.  They  make  the  surprising  an- 
nouncement that  the  cause  is  drinking  wa- 
ter of  certain  streams  that  contains  silica 
in  colloidal  solution.  Silica  is  the  same  as 
quartz  or  flint,  and  it  is  soluble  in  certain 
alkaline  waters  at  a  certain  temperature. 
It  is  likely  that  when  taken  into  the  system 
this  soluble  colloid  silica  would  become  in- 
soluble and  dangerous.  If  this  explanation 
proves  true,  Italians  may  no  more  fear  to 
eat  maize,  which  has  been  charged  with  the 


evil.  It  will  set  our  physicians  to  studying 
American  pellagra  from  a  new  standpoint, 
for  they  say  that  pellagra  appears  in  very 
many  cases,  and  in  a  majority  of  our  states. 

The  Friedmann  cure  for  tuberculosis  has 
suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  this  city.  Any  further 
use  of  it  is  forbidden  until  its  advantage 
has  been  fully  confirmed.  On  the  contrary, 
evidence  shows  it  to  be  an  injury.  The  re- 
port accompanying  the  action  says  the  tests 
made  are  "unsatisfactory,  unscientific  and 
practically  futile,"  while  "the  so-called  rem- 
edy not  only  does  not  fulfil  the  promises  of 
efficiency  and  safety,"  but  "many  patients 
have  suffered  serious  and  unduly  rapid 
progress  of  their  disease."  That  million  dol- 
lar Friedmann  company  will  probably  have 
to  give  up  business.  We  gave  our  warning 
weeks  ago. 

The  addition  of  collections  to  the  value  of 
fifty  million  dollars  to  the  loan  exhibition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  from  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  president,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  is  an  event  of  prime  importance  in 
the  history  of  American  art.  They  will  fill 
an  entire  wing  to  be  soon  built,  and  will  be 
temporarily  installed  otherwise  early  next 
year.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  such  a  presi- 
dent, and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the '  loan 
will  become  a  gift  from  the  son,  who  is  the 
sole  owner  and  who  inherits  his  father's 
passion  for  art. 

There  is  one  radical  solution  possible  for 
the  Japanese  trouble,  and  that  is  for  the 
United  States  to  change  its  policy  and  al- 
low naturalization  for  yellow  and  brown 
men,  as  well  as  for  white  and  black.  Then 
if  the  yellow  and  brown  prove  superior,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  country.  The  su- 
perior should  control.  But  we  yet  believe 
we  are  not  inferior. 

The  Irish  home  rule  bill  has  not  yet  be- 
come a  law,  and  already  a  private  member 
has  introduced,  with  the  good  will  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  a  bill  for  home  rule 
for  Scotland,  and  it  has  past  its  second 
reading.  It  is  bound  to  come,  but  not  in  this 
Parliament,  which  will  probably  achieve 
home  rule  for  Ireland. 

A  daughter  of  Ambassador  Leishman  is 
to  marry  a  German  high  nobleman,  but  the 
authorities  in  German  etiquet  agree  that 
they  can  give  her  no  nobility  in  addition  to 
the  American  nobility  she  brings  to  the 
altar.   So  we  believe. 

An  Austrian  colonel  is  found  to  have  sold 
military  secrets  to  Russia.  He  is  given  a 
pistol  and  advised  to  blow  out  his  brains  and 
he  does  so,  Thus  military  honor  is  main- 
tained. 


From  a  Drawing  by  Kerr  Eby 
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"At  first  it  seemed  a  somber  story." 


Tongues  in  Trees 

An  Artists  Pilgrimage  to  Canadian  Forests 

By  Kerr  Eby 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


The    quiet,    narrow    street    where    I 
played  as  a  boy  was  shaded  thruout  the 
summer  by  a  double  row  of  maple  trees. 
Always,  as  I  lay  on  my  back  at  the  edge 
of  the  broad  tree  lawn  in  front  of  our 
house,  digging  my  bare  toes  into  the  soft 
warm  dust  of  the  road  and  looking  up 
into   the   thick 
foliage,     there 
used    to    come 
to    me.  visions 
of    roast    duck 
and  apple  pie. 

Why  such 
thoughts 
should  have 
come  to  me  at 
such  times  I 
do  not  know. 
They  were 
only  childish 
fancies.  But  to 
this  day  I  nev- 
er see  those 
broad,  com- 
fortable trees, 
as  generous 
and  as  far 
from  aristo- 
cratic as  our 
neighbors 
along  the 
street,  without 
feeling  that 
they  suggest  a 
well  filled  lar- 
der, stocked 
with  good  old-fashioned  home  cooking. 

The  trees  that  I  knew  well  I  came  to 
regard  with  well  defined  feelings.  There 
were  two  apple  trees  in  our  yard.  One 
grew  near  the  woodshed  and  I  disliked  it 
intensely.  It  reminded  me  of  old  Mr. 
Carley,  whom  every  one  knew  to  be  the 
meanest  man  in  town. 

For  want  of  trimming,  the  tree  had 
grown  all  out  of  reason.  It  was  long  and 
thin  and  crooked.  Half  of  its  limbs  were 
rotten,    and   never,   within   my   memory, 


THE  DESOLATION  THAT  DEATH  BRINGS" 


had  it  borne  even  a  single  green  apple. 
But  the  other  tree  was  my  friend  and 
comrade.  It  grew  under  my  bedroom 
window.  It  was  sturdy  and  strong  and 
never  failed  to  bear  a  generous  crop  of 
sweet  apples.  A  fork  or  two  of  its  thick 
limbs  furnished  a  hiding  place  for  me  on 

spring  after- 
noons, and  I 
used  to  snug- 
gle down  amid 
the  thick  foli- 
age, to  munch 
the  white  blos- 
soms and  the 
crisp,  tender 
leaves,  as  I 
read  the  Ara- 
bian Nights. 

As  I  grew 
older  and 
played  farther 
from  home,  all 
the  trees,  in 
turn,  came  to 
have  a  song  or 
story  for  me. 
The  sturdy 
beeches  be- 
came grave 
council- 
lors,  and  when 
I  reached 
my  four- 
teenth year, 
and  had  fallen 
hopelessly  in 
love  with  the  Latin  teacher,  ten  years 
my  senior,  the  willows  along  the  river 
shared  my  sorrows. 

And  finally,  when  I  became  older  and 
wiser,  and  wading  into  the  fourth  book 
of  Virgil,  I  looked  one  afternoon,  thru 
the  windows  at  the  top  of  the  little  cot- 
tage to  the  distant  hills  that  rose,  one 
above  the  other,  far  across  the  country, 
until  they  blended  with  the  sky  in  a 
purple  haze.  And  I  felt  a  great  longing 
to  leave  behind  the  Trojan  heroes  and  to 
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From  a  Drawing  by  Kerr  Eby 

"The  farthest  fringe   .   .   .   the    trees  untouched  by  man." 


From  an  lii  hing  bj    Kerr  Eby 


"The  long,  bare  arms  shivered  despairingly  in  the  cold  north  wind." 


penetrate    into    that    faraway    country.  had  lived — to  know  the  trees  untouched 

The  distance  was  calling  me.   I  wanted  by  man. 

to  pierce  even  beyond  the  farthest  fringe  A  year  ago  the  longing  returned,  to- 
on the  horizon — to  reach  the  forests,  gether  with  an  idea  for  carrying  out  my 
away  to  the  north,  where  Odin  and  Thor  wish.    It   came   with   an   opportunity   to 
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join  a  surveyor's  gang  that  was  to  run  a 
line  for  a  railroad  thru  the  forests  of 
Canada,  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Hud- 
son's Bay.  It  meant  six  months  of  hard 
life  in  the  open,  with  never  a  face  to  see 
save  those  in  the  camp.  But  there  were 
trees  whose  tongues  I  should  hear  and 
hills  I  should  come  to  know.  It  meant 
long  days  of  fatiguing  labor,  carrying  a 
level  thru  an  almost  impenetrable  coun- 
try. But  there  were  times,  I  knew,  when 
work  would  be  slack,  when  I  could  listen 
to  the  stories  of  the  waving  boughs  and 
jot  them  down  on  my  sketch  pad. 

My  real  journey  into  the  forest  began 
after  I  left  the  train  that  had  carried  me 
79  miles  north  of  the  800.  From  the  last 
village  I  rode  thru  unbroken  country  on 
a  crazy  work  train  that  pitched  and 
lurched  thru  the  cut  until  it  reached  the 
end  of  steel.  From  there  I  had  to  hike 
alone  for  25  miles  along  the  unfinished 
grade  of  broken  rock. 

But  I  forgot  the  heavy  pack  and  level 
I  was  carrying  for  the  wonder  of  the 
scene  about  me.  On  all  sides  rose  the 
rugged  hills,  topped  here  and  there  by 
giant  Jack  pines.  Nearer,  along  the 
Agawa  River,  grew  great  stretches  of 
birch  and  hemlocks.  So  dense  was  the 
underbrush  that  it  was  impossible  to 
travel  alone  away  from  the  valley. 

The  camp  was  50  feet  from  the  bank 
of  the  river — an  office,  a  bunk-house,  a 
kitchen  and  dining-room  and  a  lean-to, 
all  joined  together.  There  were  nine  men 
in  the  camp.  It  was  early  in  May  when 
I  arrived,  and  snow  was  still  on  the 
ground.  The  birches  were  just  opening 
their  light  yellow  leaves.  It  was  during 
those  first  days  of  spring,  and  later,  in 
the  early  fall,  that  I  found  time  to 
wander  among  the  hills,  sketching  and 
dreaming. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  be  a  somber  story. 
The  thickly  knotted  pines  and  spruce 
trees,  clinging  to  the  jagged  cliffs,  were 
huddled  together,  reaching  out  their 
tufted  branches  in  mute  appeal.  Here 
and  there  the  rough  brown  rocks  had 
broken  away,  carrying  with  them  the 
sturdy  trees  to  die  and  blacken  in  the 
sun.  The  wailing  branches  told  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  that  hard,  stony 
soil.  And  below,  in  the  valley,  we  were 
working  to  build  the  railroad  that  some 
day  would  bring  their  lives  to  a  close. 


There  were  great  stretches  over  which 
forest  fires  had  swept.  There  the  story 
was  one  of  utter  hopelessness.  A  few 
charred  trunks  still  stood,  monuments  to 
the  virgin  forest  that  had  been  swept 
away.  A  second  growth  of  saplings  had 
sprung  up,  feebly  hoping  in  turn  to  be- 
come lords  of  the  forest.  But  I  had  yet  to 
learn  the  utter  desolation  that  death 
brings.  It  was  told  me  late  one  somber 
afternoon  when  I  had  climbed  the  hill, 
half  a  mile  from  our  camp,  beyond  which 
it  was  impossible  to  penetrate.  There  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  giant  jack 
pine  that  stood  stark  and  alone.  Death 
had  nearly  reached  the  heart  of  the  great 
tree.  Half  of  its  branches  had  been 
stripped  and  broken.  Those  that  re- 
mained were  gnarled  and  twisted  and 
bare  of  foliage.  And  as  the  north  wind 
sent  the  low,  dark  clouds  scurrying 
across  the  sky,  the  long,  bare  arms  shiv- 
ered despairingly  in  the  cold.  It  was 
later,  when  I  came  to  know  the  birches 
that  grew  in  the  valley,  that  I  learned 
the  message  of  peace  and  cheeriness 
which  the  forest  had  to  tell. 

Above  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
Agawa  those  sturdy  birches  grew,  heed- 
less of  what  lay  beyond  the  hills,  no  mad 
ambition  to  reach  higher  than  ever  tree 
had  reached  before.  They  seemed  to  be 
living  only  to  brighten  the  forest  and  the 
valley  with  the  shimmer  of  their  shining 
yellow  leaves  and  the  silver  sheen  of 
their  smooth  trunks.  The  saplings 
nestled  together  peacefully,  watched  over 
by  the  older  trees  which  by  their  kindly 
and  careful  habits  had  grown  to  be 
sturdy  and  strong,  with  fat,  well- 
nurtured  trunks.  In  the  branches  song 
sparrows  were  twittering. 

For  a  time  I  sketched.  Then  I  sat 
down  beneath  the  largest  of  the  birches, 
feeling  mightily  contented.  The  breeze 
gossipped  in  the  branches,  and  I  lay  back 
and  looked  up  thru  the  quivering  foliage. 
It  was  radiant  with  light  and  delicate 
motion.  The  sunlight  had  turned  the  pale 
tone  of  the  fresh  young  leaves  to  myriad 
tints  of  green  and  gold. 

From  somewhere  behind  the  gentle 
rustling  I  fancied  I  could  catch  the  faint 
sound  of  a  shepherd's  pipe.  I  could  see  in 
the  waving  tree  tops  the  face  of  Peter 
Pan.  I  could  hear  in  the  breeze  the  voice 
of  Tinker  Bell. 


In  Defense  of  Swine 


By  Battell  Loomis 

A  Swineherd 

[Mr.   Loomis 's   distressing  experiences  in  the   care    of    horses    were    narrated    in    our    issue    of 
January    23.    Evidently    he    finds    pigs    more    congenial. — Editor.] 


"Pigs!  Ungh!  Nasty,  filthy,  grunting 
things !  I  wouldn't  have  one  within  sight, 
sound  or  smell  of  my  place,  unless  he 
were  simmering  in  a  pan,  and  then  I'd 
be  a  fool,  since  pork  disagrees  with  me. 
A  pig  is  nothing  but  one  long,  squealing 
appetite  issuing  from  an  ugly  snout, 
attached,  by  degrees,  to  a  barrel  of  fat 
on  four  stool-legs." 

That,  gentle  reader  (I  hope  you  are 
gentle),  is  the  distressing  picture  most 
people  see  when  they  call  their  jam- 
closeted  children  bad  little  piggish  brats. 
Truth  is  that,  like  many  other  photo- 
graphs, it  is  an  erroneous  picture,  all  out 
of  drawing,  with  ridiculous  perspective 
and  with  none  of  the  meditative  haze 
that  invests  a  painting,  say,  by  Scott 
Dabo.  That  is  in  toto  a  painting  by  him, 
I  should  add,  since  I  chanced  upon  that 
artist's  name  for  illustration. 

Now,  I  know  swine  as  the  novice  may 
not  and  as  I  did  not  before  I  became  an 
expert  in  their  management.  And  I  am 
free  to  say  that  however  much  I  may 
have  hated  them  during  my  novitiate, 
and  it  was  much,  I  now  like  them  and  am 
even  fond  of  special  ones.  Old  Sowzel,  for 
instance.  "Old"  because  she  is  the  young- 
est and  "Sowzel"  because  it  suits.  Take 
Old  Sowzel  for  an  example  of  the 
brotherhood  principle  as  it  exists  in 
swine.  She  is  as  playful  as  a  human 
child,  and  as  naughty.  I  cannot  stand  my 
broom  in  a  corner  an  instant  and  turn 
my  back  without  her  dashing  at  the 
straws  and  beginning  madly  to  tear  them 
to  shr — breakfast  food.  I  gently  prick 
her  pretty,  pink,  round-as-a-dollar  perco- 
lator nose  with  it  and  she  squeals  with 
bad  delight  and  antics  off  across  the 
boards  shaking  her  head  for  all  the 
world  like  a  colt  acting  kittenish. 

Sometimes  I  unbend  from  the  austere 
attitude  of  master  of  all  I  survey  and 
condescend  to  scratch  her  belly.  Does  she 
respond  unemotionally  to  my  attentions? 
Not  at  all.  She  keels  over  like  an  over- 


ripe cucumber  at  the  peck  of  the  hen,  and 
her  thin-lipped  .and  rather  severe  looking 
mouth  melts  into  an  open  smile  of  such 
deep  satisfaction  that  the  approving 
grunt  is  positively  tautologic.  Of  course 
she  has  to  grunt,  but  her  tone  in  doing 
it  expresses  such  luxurious  content  that 
it  is  a  moral  lesson  in  itself  and  a 
preachment  in  gratitude  to  us  grasping 
mortals.  So  she  lies  there  upon  her  side 
smiling  ridiculously,  like  a  shark,  with 
her  fascinating  eyes  half-closed,  and  I 
scratch  her  pink  belly.  She's  white,  you 
must  know  by  that.  An  0.  I.  C.  (Ohio 
Improved  Chester),  lop-eared;  in  fact, 
the  very  best  hog  in  the  market — unless 
you  chance  to  keep  Berkshires.  (I  by-way 
thus  to  prove  that  I  know  a  lot  about 
pigs.)  Pretty  soon,  as  I  continue  to  rasp 
her  with  my  nails,  a  wonder  appears. 
Her  fat,  stumpy  little  nigh  hind  leg  be- 
gins to  go  thru  the  motions  of  scratch- 
ing, too.  Is  it  mesmerism?  But  that  is 
not  the  wonder.  I  mean,  how  can  such  a 
dumpling  move  such  a  dumpy  leg  when 
lying  in  such  a  jelly-like  position?  I  give 
up,  but  I  don't  invite  correspondence 
upon  the  subject. 

Then  there  is  Borel,  a  little  fellow 
with  the  most  captivating  curly  hair  im- 
aginable. He,  when  I  go  to  feed  him, 
illustrates  the  pig  voice  in  another  regis- 
ter. I  confess  it  still  irritates  me,  but  1 
find  a  modicum  of  comfort  in  the  amaze- 
ment I  feel  that  so  small  an  animal 
should  have  so  basso-profundo,  fifo- 
soshrillo  an  organ.  And  such  a  bellows! 
It  is  not  the  puff-puff  kind  of  old-fash- 
ioned usage,  but  the  crank-operated, 
perpetual  draftmaker  of  the  modern 
forge.  Yet,  since  his  squealing  merely 
indicates  that  I  do  not  feed  him  fre- 
quently enough,  why  should  I  blam: 
Borel? 

Another  one  of  the  family  has  a  non- 
committal name  because  he  has  become 
a  non-committal  being.  He  expects  to 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  end  in 
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lard,  but  that  is  simply  explanatory  and 
by-the-way.    Pig-snipper's   chief  charac- 
teristics   are    curiosity    and    suspicion. 
When    I    first    approach    him    he    barks 
twice,  like  a  dog,  a  warning  of  impend- 
ing danger,  sets  his  ears  on  end,  ruffs  his 
neck  and  prepares  for  flight.  As  I  make 
no    dangerous    overtures,    he    advances 
toward   me   eyeing   me   suspiciously   the 
while,    and   when   he   finds    it's,  his   old 
friend  and  Darwinian  blood  brother,  he 
begins  to  inspect  my  apparel.   My  shoe 
tips,  if  such  blunt  ends  are  tips,  being 
blacked  with  wheat  middlings,   he  first 
gnaws    until    a    motion    toward    and    to 
his  snout  reminds  him  that  they  are  not 
so  useful  for  his  food  as  for  my  locomo- 
tion. Having  recovered  from  his  fright, 
he  comes  nearer  and  unties  my  hide  shoe 
lace.  Of  course,  I  am  busy  and  not  watch- 
ing  him   constantly.    The   next   thing   I 
know  he  is  engaged  in  trying  to  take  off 
my  overalls;   then  he  gets   a  carelessly 
dropped  glove  and  shakes  and  tosses  it 
until  I  relieve  him  of  it,  upon  which  he 
rushes  into  my  lantern,  upsetting  it,  and 
has  his  snout  in  the  pail  of  feed  I  am 
mixing  before  I  have  relighted  the  bea- 
con. 

Wallops,  because  she  is  always  annoy- 
ing and  frequently  licked,  is  fond  of  get- 
ting between  my  two  legs  and  looking  up 
at  me  complacently.  When  I  scissor  her 
with  my  calves,  she  shrieks  and  moans 
like  a  lost  soul,  and  the  other  day  upset 
me  upon  her  back  when  I  happened  to  be 
standing  upon  a  slippery  part  of  the 
floor.  She  has  many  voices ;  that  of 
search  for  food,  a  whine;  that  of  having 
found  it,  a  chortle;  that  of  warning,  a 
bark;  that  of  whenthedevilareyougoing- 
tofeedme?  a  revolving  ship  siren;  that 
of  thanks  for  the  warm  sunlight  or  the 


stove,  an  infrequent  "Ach,  Gott";  that 
of  welcome  to  the  scratching  five,  an 
occasional  "Oh,  dear  me,  I'm  so  happy" ; 
and  most  common,  that  of  running  with 
the  drove,  a  step-counter  like  "glungh- 
glungh-glungh,  rest,  glungh-glungh,  rest, 
glungh,  rest,  glungh  -  glungh  -  glungh- 
glungh,"  etc.,  with  variations. 

A  pig  is  active,  industrious,  fleet,  play- 
ful, appreciative  of  kindness  shown, 
shrewd,  fearless,  indomitable  save  by 
superior  strength,  all  these  and  other 
commendable  things.  That  he  is  glutton- 
ous is  due  to  environment  alone,  and 
were  he  not,  he  would  not  be  profitable 
to  raise.  He  is  like  some  men  in  this 
respect,  and  his  human  kindred  are  like 
him  in  being  profitable  to  the  parasites 
that  hang  upon  their  wants  and  note — 
if  they  do  not,  like  me,  annotate — their 
words. 

I  will  only  admit  against  the  pig  that 
his  habits  are  not  nice  when  he  is  left 
on  his  own  resources;  but  what  wise 
man,  owning  vegetation,  will  leave  him 
upon  his  own  resources?  Certainly  there 
is  no  more  quaint  spectacle  in  the  animal 
kingdom  than  a  pen  of  pigs  swarmed 
upon  one  another  like  cornstalks  in  a 
shock,  with  their  pointed  ears  (if  they 
are  Chester  Whites)  all  erect  and  their 
cunning  eyes  all  wide  open  as  they  sleep. 

In  conclusion  and  to  clinch  the  argu- 
ment, when  we  think  of  how  poor  the 
pain-making  dentists  are  becoming  just 
because  of  the  white  bristles  the  pig 
yields  to  our  brush  handles,  we  must  re- 
frain from  speaking  disdainfully  of 
the  animal  and,  if  we  are  wise,  we  will 
accord  him  the  admiration  he  deserves 
for  his  many  sterling  traits  and  seek  to 
better  our  acquaintance  with  him. 

Torringford,  Conn. 


The  Forest  Wealth  of  the  Philippines 

By  Maurice  P.  Dunlap 

Formerly  Collaborator  in  the  Bureau  op  Forestry,  Manila. 


In  the  days  of  Spanish  rule,  certain 
writers  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Phil- 
ippines were  the  biblical  land  of  Ophir. 
This  belief  was  founded  on  the  mention 
of  Ophir  in  the  Bible  as  the  land  of  rare 
woods  and  spices.  But  the  real  extent  of 
the  valuable  soil  products  of  these  fertile 
islands  was  little  more  than  surmised  by 
the  Spaniards.  Even  today  the  American 
public  do  not  realize  the  enormous  un- 
touched wealth  of  the  Philippine  forests, 
not  only  in  rare  woods,  but  in  woods 
available  for  every  ordinary  purpose. 

Thru  the  efforts  of  Major  George  A. 
Ahern,  the  able  director  of  forestry  at 
Manila,  and  his  corps  of  foresters  and 
assistants,  a  definite  idea  of  the  exact 
wealth  contained  in  these  stretches  of 
virgin  forest  has  been  obtained.  Steps 
have  also  been  taken  as  far  as  limited 
funds  permit  to  provide  ways  whereby 
the  forests  may  become  of  practical 
value  as  a  revenue-producing  asset.  The 
result  of  this  labor  has  brought  forth 
some  interesting  facts.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 40,000,000  acres  of  available 
public  forest  land  in  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, which  hold  by  rough  estimate  a 
stand  of  200,000,000,000  board  feet  of 
merchantable  timber.  The  figures  of 
themselves  cannot  mean  much  to  the 
average  reader,  but  a  comparison  with 
similar  figures  taken  from  other  lands 
and  a  consideration  of  corresponding 
revenues  derived  from  their  forests  may 
be  instructive,  if  rather  a  reflection  on 
our  development  of  the  Philippine  for- 
ests to  date. 

Russia,  Canada,  India,  the  United 
States,  Japan  and  Sweden  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  world  having  larger 
available  forest  areas  than  the  Philip- 
pines. France  and  Germany  each  have 
less  than  our  islands ;  yet  in  these  coun- 
tries the  net  revenue  from  the  forests  is 
enormous.  Forestry  has  been  called  the 
yardstick  of  civilization.  As  a  nation 
conserves  her  forests  and  makes  them  a 
source  of  profit  to  her  people,  so  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  that  peo- 
ple   may    generally    be    gaged.     Unfor- 


tunately, the  Philippines  do  not  measure 
high  on  this  yardstick.  The  annual  rev- 
enue from  her  forests  amounts  to  an 
average  of  slightly  over  $105,000 ;  her 
net  revenue  to  about  $50,000.  Germany's 
net  revenue  from  her  well  managed  for- 
ests is  nearly  $8,000,000. 

A    comparison   with    Japan    is    some- 


**« 


A   DOOR   OF   SAN   AUGUSTINE   CHURCH 
Wood-carving  has  long  been  a  highly  developed  art 
among    the     Filipinos     and     the     hard-woods     of     the 
islands    furnish    abundant    material.    The    San    Augus- 
tine Church  dates  back  to    1690. 

what  more  to  the  point.  The  state,  in 
Japan,  owns  33,000,000  acres  of  all  the 
wooded  lands.  The  net  revenue  accruing 
to  the  Government  is  about  $1,000,000. 
Japanese  students  of  forestry  have  until 
recently  been  educated  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  now  they  receive  their  training 
at  home.  Japan  exports  nearly  $1,250,000 
worth  of  wood  a  year.  The  Philippines 
export  only  a  little  over  $100,000  a  year. 
And  she  imports  more  than  she  exports ! 
One  more  set  of  figures  may  be  of  in- 
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terest,  for  Japan  is  an  old  nation  and 
self-governed  by  a  people  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves.  A  better  compar- 
ison is  offered  in  Java,  a  country  in  the 
tropics  whose  people  are  under  a  colonial 
government,  as  are  those  in  our  islands. 


ited  share  of  attention.  In  reality,  the 
soft-wood  trees  are  more  abundant  than 
the  hard-wood  and  are  more  available  for 
immediate  use. 

A  variety  of  tree  known  as  lauan  pro- 
duces a  fairly  soft,  strong  wood,  growing 


PREPARING   TIMBER   FOR   THE    MARKET   IN  A    MANILA   SHOP 

This  shows  the  native  method  and   Chinese   workmen.    A   limited   importation   of    Chinese   labor   would 
do   much   for   the   development   of    Philippine  forest   resources. 


The  people  of  Java  are  every  year  richer 
by  $800,000  because  of  their  forest  prod- 
ucts. Java's  available  forest  area  is  not 
half  that  of  the  Philippines. 

Evidently  there  is  a  very  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  potential  wealth 
and  the  act.ual  revenue-producing  value 
of  the  Philippine  forests. 

Yet  the  Government  of  the  islands 
gives  American  investors  every  possible 
encouragement  and  takes  every  pains  to 
remove  obstacles.  Expert  foresters  stand 
ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  who- 
ever wishes  to  enter  the  new  field — their 
services  being  offered  gratis.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry  stands  ready  to  give 
accurate  information. 

The  hard-woods  have  received  a  good 
deal  of  notoriety.  Most  people  in  the 
United  States  have  a  vague  idea  that 
there  are  in  the  Philippines  forests  of 
fine  cabinet-making  trees,  but  the  soft- 
wood trees  have  not  received  their  mer- 


in  great  abundance  and  being  equal  to 
the  Oregon  pine  or  the  California  red- 
wood. It  has  a  handsomer  figure  than 
these  American  woods.  Then  there  is 
apitong.  Apitong  is  a  variety  that  is 
harder,  heavier  and  stronger,  and  makes 
good  construction  timber.  Both  the  lauan 
and  apitong  trees  grow  to  a  large  size. 

The  hard-woods,  as  I  have  said,  have 
received  due  consideration — indeed,  al- 
most undue  consideration  in  comparison 
to  the  soft-woods.  However,  the  supply 
of  the  former  is  also  most  extensive  and 
the  quality  is  nowhere  excelled. 

There  is  mancono,  for  instance — a 
wood  so  heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water. 
Like  a  wood  called  lignum-vitae  that  has 
been  so  extensively  imported  to  the 
United  States  from  the  West  Indies, 
mancono  is  available  for  ship  building 
purposes  and  such  sporting  goods  as  ten 
pins.  The  wood  of  the  mancono  is  prac- 
tical^   indestructible.    Even    the    white 
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ant — that  curse  of  the  tropics — does  not 
attack  it.  The  tree  grows  in  northeastern 
Mindanao  in  considerable  abundance  and 
should  be  a  most  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  depleted  supply  of  the  lignum- 
vitae. 

Then  there  is  the  "ebony  group"  of 
trees.  There  are  several  distinct  species 
of  these  in  the  Philippines  and  they  are 
generally  distributed  thru  all  the  islands. 
The  several  species  are  known  to  com- 
merce as  bolongeta,  camagon  and  "true 
ebony."   However,  one  finds  these  trees 


high  above  the  marshes  where  it  grows,  is 
the  mangrove.  All  thru  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago this  tree  bush  thrives  in  abund- 
ance along  the  sea  coasts.  It  is  from  this 
tree  that  "cutch"  or  tanning  material  is 
derived.  The  United  States  buys  much 
of  its  tanning  material  abroad.  Until 
very  recently  the  big  market  of  Borneo 
for  this  cutch  was  the  United  States! 
It  seems  humorous  that  the  American 
in  need  of  tropical  or  oriental  products 
seems  to  look  for  them  everywhere  else 
but  in  the  Philippines.  He  does  not  real- 


BAMBOO   BY-WAYS 
There   are  many   fine   varieties   of   bamboo   in    the    Philippines,    some    wonderfully    strong    and   durable, 
and   they   are  by   no   means   less   attractive  for  all  their  utilitarian  value. 


called  by  at  least  thirty  different  native 
names,  as  he  proceeds  from  northern 
Luzon  to  southern  Mindanao.  In  Manila 
one  may  buy  a  walking  stick  made  of  one 
of  these  beautiful  woods  for  ten  cents. 

The  so-called  minor  products  of  the 
Philippine  forests  are  "minor"  only  in 
comparison  with  the  enormous  wealth 
tied  up  in  the  uncut  timber.  Some  of 
the  principal  articles  of  commerce  de- 
rived from  these  are  tan  bark,  gutta- 
percha, rattans  and  the  products  of  bam- 
boo and  various  palms. 

A  curious  looking  tree,  with  its  roots 


ize  that  with  a  little  development  the 
same  product  could  be  extracted  from 
United  States  territory  without  en- 
countering the  tariff  difficulties  of  for- 
eign lands.  As  with  many  other  of  the 
Philippine  forest  products,  native 
methods  are  not  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
the  mangrove  for  the  development  of 
these  great  swamps  of  potential  tan 
bark.  Yet  a  steady  market  would  seem 
assured  for  all  that  could  be  produced, 
as  it  is  of  great  value  for  tanning 
leather,  preserving  sails  and  fish  nets 
and  coloring  tea  and  Chinese  cloth. 
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Gutta-percha  is  a  Malay  word  mean- 
ing "gum  of  the  percha  tree."  Trees 
yielding  this  substance  have  always 
been  found  on  many  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  and  Philippine  gutta-percha  has 
found  a  considerable  market.  Both  the 
gold  and  the  glory  accruing,  however, 
have  gone  elsewhere.  The  Chinese 
rather  than  the  Filipinos  have  been  the 
gainers  and  the  market  for  the  product 
has  been  Singapore  and  not  Manila. 
Gutta-percha  is  not  India  rubber.  It  is 
less  elastic  and  has  fewer  uses.  Its  value 
for  the  insulation  of  cables  brought  it 
commercial  prominence  and  the  demand 
for  it  has  steadily  increased.  Philippine 
gutta-percha  is  bought  by  the  Chinese 
merchant  from  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
southern  Philippines  and  sent  by  him.  to 
Singapore  by  way  of  Borneo.  Here  it  is 
known  as  "Borneo  gutta-percha."  No 
white  man  has  solved  the  secret  of  its 
preparation  into  the  merchantable  prod- 
uct. How  it  is  selected,  boiled,  adulter- 
ated and  colored  are  mysteries  known 
only  to  the  Chinese.  Nevertheless,  the 
crude  gum  itself  has  a  commercial  value 
and  its  development  would  increase  the 


forest  revenues.  Within  the  past  two 
years  companies  have  begun  planting 
gutta-percha  and  rubber  on  a  consider- 
able scale  in  Mandanao.  As  for  the  pres- 
ent available  supply,  great  numbers  of 
the  percha  trees  are  ruthlessly  felled 
every  year  by  wild  tribes  and  parts  of 
them  sold  while  the  timber  is  left  to 
rot. 

The  bamboo  is  such  a  versatile  tree 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
all  its  possibilities  within  the  brief  space 
of  this  article.  However,  there  are  pecu- 
liar uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  on  ac- 
count of  its  combined  lightness  and 
strength.  In  China,  heavy  blocks  of  gran- 
ite are  lifted  by  bamboo  mechanism 
where  iron  and  steel  would  be  used  in 
western  countries.  Indeed,  we  occidentals 
have  only  begun  to  appreciate  uses  of 
this  plant  that  the  oriental  has  known 
for  many  years.  There  are  many  fine  va- 
rieties of  bamboo  in  the  Philippines, 
some  wonderfully  strong  and  durable. 
Bamboo  has  recently  been  tried  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  engines  in  airships. 

Paper  is  one  of  the  products  that  can 
be  made  from  the  bamboo  tree.   Other 


A  MANGROVE  SWAMP  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
Thruout  the   archipelago  this  tree-  bush    thrives    in    great    abundance    along    the    flat    sea-coasts.    It    is 
from    this    tree    that    "cutch"    or    tanning  material  is  derived.  As  with  many  other  of  the  Philippine  forest 
products,   native  methods   are   not   sufficient  for  the  development  of  these  great  swamps  of  potential  tan- 
bark.    Yet   a   steady   market   would   seem  assured  for  all  that  could  be  produced,  as  it  is  of  great  value  for 
tanning   leather,    preserving   sails    and   fish-nets    and    coloring   tea    and    Chinese    cloth. 
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BAMBOO    MUSICIANS 
One   of   the   many   uses    of   the   versatile  bamboo  tree.   All  the  instruments  in  the  picture  are  made  of  bamboo. 


possible  paper-making  products  in  our 
islands  are  hemp,  cogon  grass,  banana 
and  certain  palm  trees.  However,  "Ma- 
nila paper"  is  a  misnomer  as  far  as  it 
might  mean  that  there  is  paper  made 
in  Manila,  for  there  is  not.  Paper  has 
been  made  in  the  Manila  government 
laboratory,  but  there  are  no  regular 
paper  mills  in  the  islands.  This  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  many  unworked  fields 
with  great  possibilities.  Japan,  with 
similar  plants,  has  taught  the  whole 
world  lessons  in  the  art  of  making  paper. 

A  palm  tree  that  furnishes  a  good 
fibre  for  strong  paper  is  the  Buri  palm. 
A  still  more  important  product  of  this 
buri  is  the  straw  hat  that  is  made  from 
its  leaves.  Manila  hats  to-day,  with  only 
native  labor  to  develop  the  industry, 
have  a  recognized  status  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  Mats  and  bags,  machine- 
made,  could  be  turned  out  in  large  quan- 
tities as  products  of  this  buri  palm. 

As  for  the  coconut  palm  (it  is  never 
spelled  "cocoanut"  in  the  Far  East),  it 
is  more  proper  to  consider  it  as  an  agri- 
cultural   rather   than    a    forest    product. 


Its  value  has  long  been  appreciated  in 
the  archipelago  and  its  product,  copra, 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  exports.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is 
still  room  for  an  increase  in  its  cultiva- 
tion in  that  peculiarly  favorable  soil  and 
climate. 

Lumber  manufacturers  should  be  in- 
terested in  a  recent  statement  of  the 
Director  of  Forestry  at  Manila  in  regard 
to  the  Philippine  forest  wealth.  He  said: 

'The  shipment  of  Philippine  lumber  to 
the  United  States,  altho  small  at  pres- 
ent, could  be  made  at  once  to  assume 
large  proportions,  if  the  capacity  of  the 
local  mills  were  increased  to  provide  a 
sufficient  surplus  over  local  demands. 
China  presents  an  almost  inexhaustible 
field  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber 
not  suitable  for  export  to  the  United 
States  or  Europe." 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted 
that  China's  lack  of  foresight  in  con- 
serving her  resources  has  led  to  a  gen- 
eral deforestation  of  her  mountains.  S<> 
on  the  one  side  we  have  the  unlimited 
demand  of  China  and  on  the  other  the 
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practically  unlimited  forest  supply  of  the 
Philippines.  Sooner  or  later  one  will  be 
drawn  on  to  satisfy  the  other. 

The  forest  wealth  of  the  Philippines 
seems  to  need  stimulus  for  its  develop- 
ment from  three  sources: 

(1)  The  Philippine  legislature  should 
be  convinced  of  the  practical  value  of 
this  development  to  their  country  and 
their  own  prosperity,  that  they  might 
provide  larger  funds  to  further  the  for- 
estry work.  In  Java  the  government 
spends  over  $800,000  a  year,  and  in 
Japan,  $500,000,  in  the  interest  of  their 
forests.  The  yearly  appropriation  in  the 
Philippines  has  been  about  $55,000  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  results,  as  noted 
above,  are  more  than  commensurate  with 
the  expenditures. 

(2)  The    definite   declaration    by    the 


United  States  of  a  guaranteed  perpetual, 
stable  government  in  the  islands  would 
do  much  to  encourage  investors — already 
favorably  inclined — to  devote  capital  to 
develop  this  enormous  source  of  riches. 

(3)  Restrictions  on  Chinese  immi- 
gration to  the  islands  might  be  lightened 
to  increase  the  available  supply  of 
efficient  labor.  This  would  be  to  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  the  islands  and  the  Fili- 
pinos. There  is  room  for  thousands  of 
additional  workers,  who  by  making  real 
the  potential  value  of  this  stored-up 
wealth,  would  more  than  provide  the  ad- 
ditional means  needed  for  their  support. 
Besides,  Chinese  blood  amalgamates 
readily  with  Filipino  and  the  offspring 
is  regarded  as  Filipino,  so  that  no 
yellow  peril  need  be  feared  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

New  York  City. 


The  Camping  Trip 

How  to  Hike  Most  Enjoy  ably  at  Little  Expense 

By  F.  R.  Gorton 


A  summer  outing — with  vigorous  ex- 
ercise and  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep — is 
almost  a  necessity  for  every  able-bodied 
man  engaged  in  a  sedentary  occupation. 
Without  doubt,  a  camping  trip  can  be 
made  to  bring  about  this  combination 
better  than  almost  any  other;  with 
proper  regard  to  the  details  of  the  trip, 
the  hard  work  entailed  is  made  both 
pleasurable  and  beneficial.  One  returns 
from  such  an  outing  not  only  with  a 
clearer  brain,  but,  best  of  all,  with  an  in- 
vigorated physique. 

In  carrying  out  a  program  like  the  one 
here  described,  the  enjoyment  begins 
with  the  first  preparations,  in  which  the 
participants  should  make  free  use  of 
their  own  skill  and  ingenuity.  Such  a  trip 
was  planned  and  taken  by  the  writer  and 
a  friend  during  the  month  of  August 
last  year.  The  place  selected  was  a  rug- 
ged, uninhabited  stretch  of  countrv 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  locality  offered  many  induce- 
ments on  account  of  the  scenery,  trout 
streams,  old  logging  trails,  pictured 
rocks,  pine  plains,  etc.  It  was  decided 
that  camp  would  be  moved  from  four  to 


eight  miles  each  day,  and  that  all  sup- 
plies would  be  carried  on  the  back.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  such  an  out- 
ing cannot  appeal  strongly  to  any  except 
those  who  love  action  and  are  willing  to 
work  hard  for  at  least  four  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  In  order  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  about  forty  pounds  per  man, 
which  is  enough  for  one  to  carry,  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  rather  carefully. 

In  preparing  for  the  trip,  the  first 
thing  to  be  secured  was  a  tent  which 
would  combine  lightness  with  security 
against  rain  and  mosquitoes.  It  must 
also  be  easily  erected  with  materials 
which  could  be  secured  anywhere. 

The  tent  can  be  erected  in  several 
ways.  The  most  convenient  method  is 
shown  in  the  photographs.  Five  crotched 
sticks  are  cut  about  five  feet  in  length; 
also  a  ridge  pole  about  ten  feet  long. 
The  ridge  pole  is  supported  upon  four 
of  the  sticks,^  two  at  each  end ;  while  the 
fifth  serves  as  a  brace  at  the  closed  end 
of  the  tent.  The  tent  is  then  thrown 
across  the  ridge  pole  and  the  edges  made 
fast  to  the  ground  with  small  stakes.  The 
closed   end   of   the   tent   is   made  to  be 
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drawn  well  outward,  thus  largely  in- 
creasing the  enclosed  space.  When  erect- 
ed in  this  manner,  one  side  of  the  tent 
can  be  elevated  as  a  shelter  by  day,  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  pictures. 

It  is  advisable  to  procure 
twenty-five  feet  of  strong,  light 
rope,  and  two  yards  of  mosqui- 
to netting.  The  netting  is  a 
necessity  to  prevent  the  insects 
from  entering  the  open  end  of 
the  tent.  Each  man  should  car- 
ry a  rubber  poncho,  an  extra 
pair  of  heavy  woolen  socks  and 
underwear,  a  sweater  and  a 
double  camp  blanket.  Heavy 
shoes  with  high  tops  should  be 
worn,  into  the  tops  of  which 
the  trousers  can  be  securely 
laced.  Strong  leggins  are  also 
useful,  especially  in  walking 
thru  underbrush. 

In  preparing  the  tent  for 
the  night,  a 
slight  excava- 
tion is  made  at 
the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  hip 
when  reclin- 
ing. Soft  fir  or 
balsam  twigs 
are  then 
thatched  even- 
ly over  the 
ground,  and 
upon  these  are 
spread  the 
ponchos  with 
the  rubber 
sides  down. 
One  thickness 
of  a  blanket  is 
spread  upon  the  ponchos,  thus  leaving 
three  thicknesses  available  for  covering. 
Coats  and  sweaters  serve  for  pillows. 
When  carefully  made,  such  a  bed  in  the 
woods  or  within  sound  of  the  waves  is 
even  more  restful  than  one  of  patent 
springs  and  downy  mattresses. 

Since  articles  of  food  cannot  be  car- 
ried well  in  paper  sacks,  a  supply  of 
cloth  sacks  and  tin  boxes  should  be  pro- 
cured. It  is  a  good  plan  to  pack  the  but- 
ter carefully  in  a  tall  tin  which  can  be 
set  upright  in  cold  streams  at  night.  The 
entire  collection  of  articles  of  food  should 
be  placed  together  in  a  strong  grain 
sack   and   wrapped    in   a   camp   blanket. 


These  with  a  poncho  and  extra  articles 
for  personal  use  will  weigh  nearly  forty 
pounds,  thus  making  a  pack  for  one 
man. 

The  provision  list  includes  enough  for 
two  persons  for  seven  or  eight  days. 


BLUEBERRIES  FOR  DESSERT 
In    the    upper    picture    one    tent    flap    is    raised. 
The  same  tent  with  flaps  down  is  shown  below. 


5  pounds  bacon. 

5        "        flour. 

3        "        pancake  flour 

2        "        rice. 

1  onions. 

Vz        "        coffee. 
"2  pkg.  dried  soup. 
2  cans  pork  and  beans. 
J/4  pound  baking  powder 

1       "       sugar. 

1  "       seedless  raisins 

2  "       butter. 
1       "       cheese. 

XA       "       salt. 

x/4       "       tea. 

1  cake  soap. 

Pepper. 

Matches. 

A  convenient  cooking 
outfit  can  be  secured 
from  a  dealer  in  camping  goods.  The 
following  is  a  good  combination:  A 
skillet,  2  pails,  2  plates,  2  knives,  2 
forks,  4  spoons,  4  cups,  coffee  pot  and 
pail  covers.  The  articles  can  be  nested  to- 
gether and  carried  in  a  strong  canvas 
bag.  To  this  outfit  should  be  added  a 
light  axe  and  a  strong,  sharp  knife. 

Daily  menus  will  run  about  as  follows : 

Breakfast — Pancakes  and  bacon,  rice, 
berries,  coffee. 

Dinner — Bannock  and  trout  (or  ba- 
con), raisins,  berries,  tea. 

Supper — Bannock  and  trout,  cheese, 
tea. 

Dinners  may  be  varied  by  the  use  of 
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beans,  soup,  coffee,  etc.  If  more  beans 
are  desired,  it  would  be  advisable  to  car- 
ry two  or  three  pounds  of  dried  ones,  as 
the  tinned  article  is  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  as  luggage. 

The  list  of  accessories  to  the  outfit 
may  be  extended  as  much  as  desired.  A 
good   map    showing    the    details    of    the 


A  SIMPLE  TENT  FOR  HIKERS 
A  fine  grade  of  muslin  is  secured,  42  in.  in  width. 
Two  strips  9x/£  feet  long  are  sewed  together  strongly 
along  the  line  AB.  A  hem  1  in.  wide  is  made  along 
each  of  the  sides  CD  and  EF.  The  two  triangular  end 
pieces  are  made  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  the 
figure  and  sewed  firmly  to  the  side  DF.  Four  button- 
holes are  made  in  the  hem  GH  and  four  buttons  are 
sewed  along  the  line  HI.  When  the  tent  is  erected, 
the  triangular  pieces  form  a  closed  end.  Finally, 
strong  loops  about  2%  in.  long  are  placed  at  the 
corners  and  edges  as  shown.  The  fabric  is  made 
absolutely  waterproof  by  means  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
which  is  rubbed  into  the  cloth  and  allowed  to  dry 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  tent  is  used.  The 
weight   of   the   tent   will   be   about   8   pounds. 

region  to  be  covered  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  com- 
passes and  pedometers.  There  is  little 
need  of  a  revolver  or  weapon  of  any  kind, 
altho  the  presence  of  some  means  of  de- 
fense gives  a  feeling  of  security  which 
may  be  worth  while.  A  light  outfit  for 
trout  fishing  should  also  be  included. 

Much  subsequent  pleasure  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  trip  by  securing  photo: 
graphs  along  the  way.  An  expensive 
camera  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
as  excellent  folding  cameras  using  film 
packs  and  costing  five  or  six  dollars  can 
readily  be  secured.  Some  form  of  tripod 
is  essential  for  use  in  the  woods,  since 


the  light  is  not  sufficient  for  snapshots. 
It  is  well  to  provide  against  accidents 
by  carrying  a  few  simple  remedies 
packed  together  in  a  small  tin  box. 
Among  these  should  be  included  a  roll 
of  aseptic  bandage,  adhesive  tape  for 
covering  blisters  and  cuts,  permanganate 
of  potash  solution,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  absorbent  cotton.  Another  small  box 
should  be  found  for  camera  films,  but- 
tons, needle  and  thread,  and  other  small 
articles  for  personal  use. 

In  order  to  carry  the  packs  comfort- 
ably, each  man  should  be  provided  with 
shoulder  straps,  which  are  sold  by  deal- 
ers for  this  purpose.  The  articles  to  be 
carried  are  first  separated  in  two  equal 
portions  with  all  articles  of  food  in  one 
group.  These  portions  are  now  arranged 
into  bundles  about  two  feet  long  and  as 
nearly  flat  as  possible,  and  each  is  placed 
upon  an  open  blanket,  which  is  wrapped 
snugly  around  it.  The  bundles  are  then 
strapped  tightly  and  adjusted  to  the  cor- 
rect position  upon  the  backs. 

In  undertaking  a  walking  trip  thru  a 
region  which  is  wholly  unknown,  secure 
as  much  information  as  possible  before 
the  start.  Often  a  bad  trail  will  spoil  a 
day's  outing.  Another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  supply  of  drinking  water 
along  the  route.  On  the  trip  mentioned 
above,  good  water  was  rather  abundant 
in  the  cool,  swift  streams,  as  well  as  in 
Lake  Superior,  which  was  never  far 
away.  But  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions a  small  supply  would  have  been 
carried  in  canteens. 

The  hardships  of  a  camping  trip  are 
few;  the  pleasures  many.  The  traveler 
soon  learns  that  nowhere  is  nature  so 
lavish  with  good  things  as  in  the  wild 
woods,  where  one  might  live  for  weeks 
on  the  natural  food  supply  alone.  Here 
man  finds  wood  for  his  fire,  meat  for  his 
table,  fruit  for  desserts,  and  rocks  and 
trees  for  shelter.  By  making  use  of  these 
together  with  the  luxuries  provided  from 
his  pack,  one  can  live  like  a  king.  A  week 
of  such  living  is  altogether  too  short. 
The  heavy  pack  grows  lighter  as  the 
muscles  become  accustomed  to  the  load, 
and  the  journey's  end  is  reached  only 
too  soon. 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 


Davis,    Orient,    N.    Y.  :    First    Prize 

That  household  lawn, 


Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn. 

—Wordsworth:  To  the  Highland  Girl. 


Photo  by  S.   P.   Brownell,  W.   Barnet,  Vt. :   Second  Prize. 

But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe 

A  TREE  AMONG  MY  FAR  PROGENITORS. 

— Lowell :    Under    the    Willows. 


Photo  by   R.    Bridge,    N.    Adams,    Mass. 


The  lad,  who  follows  at  dusk  the  cows, 
as  oft  and  oft  in  the  days  gone  by; 
The  boy,  brown-haired,  who  once  was  I, 
Who  lives  in  dreams  of  that  old-time  house. 

--Madison  Cawein:  The  Old  I'lace. 


Photo  by  Ella  M.  Boult,   Pomfret,  Conn. 

Green  branches,  green  branches,  I  see  you  beckon;   I  follow! 

— William  Sharp:  The  Lonely  Hunter. 


Photo   by   J.    H.    Tarbell,    New   York    City. 

SO,    LIVING   OR   DYING.    ILL   TAKE    MINE   EASE 
UNDER   THE    TREES.    UNDER   THE    TREES.— Stoddard. 


Both  photos  by  Ella  M.   Boult,   Pomfret,  Conn. 

The  river  knows  the  way  to  the  sea. — Emerson. 


Photo  taken  near  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  John  Kabel,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good! 

— Cowley:  On  Solitude. 


Photo  by  S.   P.   Brownell,   W.   Barnet,   Vt. 

The  rich  array  of  down  and  dales, 
Of  wood  and  water  and  wide  plains. 

— The  Pearl. 


Photo  of  Westkill,  in   the  Catskill  Mountains,  by  C.   A.   Purchase,    Jamaica,    N.    Y. 

Yea,  man  found  neighbors  in  great  hills  and  trees. 

— Lanier:    The  Symphony. 


Photo    by   Mrs.    Thompson,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Old  Willow  Tree,  Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 


Photo  by  C.  ,A.   Purchase,   Jamaica,   N.   Y. 

Old  Mill  in  the  Pines,  Pike  County,  Pa 


Wisconsin   River,   photo   by   B.   B.   Bell,    Santa   Barbara,   Cal. 

But  June  is  full  of  invitations  sweet. 

— Lowell :    Under   the    Willows. 


Photo  by  Roy  Fitch,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

A   Stream   near  Ouray,  Colorado. 


Photo  by   G.   V.    Brainard,    Durand,   Wis. 

The  Lone  Pine  of  the  Chippewa. 
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VACATION 
EXPERIENCES 


[The  response  to  our  request  for  accounts  of  our  reader's  vacations,  or  some  one  adventure  or 
impression  of  the  vacation,  has  been  most  hearty.  The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  Miss  Elsie  Simp- 
son, of  New  York,  who  contributes  "The  Sight  of  Salt  Water  Unbounded."  The  second  prize  goes 
to  Miss  Jane  Bliss,  of  Minneapolis,  for  her  "Teaching  Vacation."  We  thank  these  writers  and  all 
the  rest — both  those  whose  little  articles  are  published  and  those  for  whom  we  tried  in  vain  to  find 
room — for  their  most  interesting  narratives  of  pleasant  days,  and  for  the  suggestions  which  will, 
we  hope,  give  other  readers  of  this  magazine  a  happy  outing  or  a  cheerful  vacation  outlook. — 
Editor.] 


The  Sight  of  Salt  Water  Unbounded. 

"Who  hath  desired  the  Sea?"  the  mighty, 
trackless  sea,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
water  for  miles  and  miles  on  every  side; 
where  you  can  smell  the  salt  of  the  sea  and 
feel  the  spray  on  your  cheeks;  where  you 
can  see  the  wonderful  blue  color  of  the  sea; 
where  you  can  see  the  sun  sink  slowly  in 
the  west,  a  great,  round  ball  of  crimson  fire, 
now  plainly  visible,  now  veiled  in  a  soft 
gray  cloud,  purple  thru  the 
mist,  gleaming  crimson  thru 
the  rifts;  where  you  can  see 
the  sky  turn  a  beautiful 
dark  blue,  with  a  hint  of  the 
color  of  the  water,  and  the 
mists  flee  away  before  ap- 
proaching night;  where  you 
can  watch  the  stars  come 
out,  clear,  bright  and  spark- 
ling, and  where  you  can  look 
up  and  see  all  the  stars; 
where  you  can  see  the  moon 
rise  slowly  in  the  east,  large 
and  warm  and  red  almost 
as    the    sun,    mount    slowly,  *    '  ^    -  ,  . 

growing  brighter  and  cooler 
and  smaller  all  the  while, 
chasing  the  stars  before  her  as  she 
rises;  where  you  can  see  gray  clouds 
scurry  across  the  face  of  the  moon, 
and  revel  in  effects  more  beautiful 
than  any  Japanese  ever  painted;  where,  if 
you  are  mad  and  wild  enough  (and  inci- 
dentally can  persuade  the  watch  that  you 
are  not  quite  insane)  you  can  stay  up  all 
night  and  watch  the  moon  grow  paler  and 
paler  and  the  sky  grow  gray  and  colorless, 
and  know  really  that  the  darkest  hour  comes 
just  before  the  dawn;  where  you  can  see 
off  on  the  horizon  the  first  faint  flush  of 
dawn,  and  can  see  the  sky  grow  slowly  pink 
and  gold  and  see  the  rays  of  the  sun  thrown 
up  against  the  heavens,  and,  watching,  see 
the  first  red  rim  of  the  sun  appear  on  the 


edge  of  the  sea,  large  and  round  and  flame- 
colored;   or  where  on  moonless  nights  you 
can  see  the  iridescent  phosphorus  gleam  and 
glimmer  in   the   black  waters   as   the   ship 
travels   on;    where   you   can    see   the   long, 
phosphorescent  wake  of  the  ship  trail  off 
into  infinity;  where  you  can  hear  the  soft 
ceaseless  swish  of  the  waters  against  the 
ship  as  it  travels  on  and  on,  never  ceasing; 
where    you    can    see,    after   many    days,    a 
small,  flickering  light  appear 
way,  way  off  and  thrill  with 
the    cry    of    "Land!"    where 
you  can  be  ushered  into  port 
by   flocks   of   soft   gray   and 
brown,   white-breasted   gulls, 
who    circle   and    recircle   the 
ship,    never    resting,    pretty, 
graceful,    tireless    creatures ; 
where     the     old     disappoint- 
ments,   old    defeats    and    old 
cares  fall  away;  where  tired 
nerves  and  weary  brain  are 
rested;  where  you  lose  your 
own  petty  self  in  something 
which  is  bigger  and  broader 
and  vaster  and  all  powerful, 
which  makes  a  great  deal  of 
life    seem    worth    while,    which    gives    new 
courage,   new   hope   and    new   visions,    and 
where  the  "girl  you  might  have  been"  and 
the   "girl   you   are"   become   the   "girl   you 
will  be." 

"Who  hath  desired  the  Sea?  .  .  .  The 
Sea  that  his  being  fulfils?" 

Elsie  Simpson. 

New  York  City. 

A   Teaching   Vacation. 

Like  Aldrich's  Bad  Boy,  "I  would  have 
committed  suicide  if  I  could  have  done  it 
without  killing  myself." 

Or  if  I  had  not  been  so  tired  in  mind  and 
heart  and  body  that  the  bare  thought  of 
enduring  the   sympathy  of  my  family   be- 
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came  unendurable.  It  would  take  the  style 
of  the  patent-medicine  advertisement  ade- 
quately to  relate  how  a  little  kindness  made 
a  baby  of  me  and  how  even  the  gentle  min- 
istrations of  my  mother,  usually  so  sooth- 
ing, seemed  a  mockery  of  healing. 

Just  when  the  city  had  become  intoler- 
able to  a  mind  turned  in  upon  itself  there 
came  a  call  for  a  substitute  in  District  30. 
I  pocketed  my  pride.  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  college  graduates  do  not  teach 
country  school,  but  there  was  no  place 
where  I  so  longed  to  be.  Two  months  of 
sleep  and  work  and  wind  and  rain.  I  de- 
sired them  above  all  things  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  regular  Ichabod  Crane  school- 
house,  with  its  blue  woodwork,  dejected  cur- 
tains, makeshift  blackboards  and  tipsy 
desks  made  to  fit  no  small  backs  that  ever 
sat  in  school:  There  were  bottles  in  the 
windows,  and  maps  that  pulled  down  and 
would  not  pull  up,  and  a  globe,  and  a  use- 
less old  clock  which  always  gave  you  the 
impression  of  having  just  stopped,  altho  its 
dusty  pendulum  had  not  swung  for  nine 
years. 

But  mostly  there  were  children — long- 
legged  boys  with  dirt  in  their  ears  and 
holes  in  their  overalls;  short-legged  boys 
with  trousers  unbuckled  and  hanging  dis- 
mally over  their  knees;  big  lumpish  girls 
and  midgets  with  snapping  eyes  and  clod- 
hopper shoes;  liebchen  of  seven  and  eight 
listening  round-eyed  to  Three  Bears  and 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  stories  with  which 
little  English  children  are  familiar  at  five; 


Irish  laddies  of  ten  and  eleven  returning 
to  school  solely  because  of  a  rumor  that  you 
are  teaching  singing — you  who  pick  out 
tunes  with  one  hand  only  and  expect  to  sing 
only  when  you  get  to  Heaven;  enfants  ter- 
rible cheerfully  "reading"  their  third 
primer  by  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  knowing  every  single  story  by  heart 
and  not  one  separate  word! 

Who,  engrossed  in  the  really  scientific 
problems  of  rural  pedagogy,  would  not  have 
forgotten  yesterday's  troubles?  Who  would 
not  have  grown  fat  and  jovial  of  spirit,  her 
heart  fed  by  plentiful  appreciation,  her 
stomach  filled  with  potatoes  and  cream  and 
eggs,  and  her  mind  rested  by  ten  hours' 
sleep  in  the  quiet  of  country  nights? 

Lonely  in  the  country  o'  evenings?  You 
have  not  known  the  excitement  of  calves 
and  incubators  and  ghost  stories,  the  relish 
for  country  politics,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
for  persons  and  places.  Your  Irish  landlord 
was  an  adventure,  so  was  the  French  baby 
next  door!  to  say  nothing  of  "Injun  Ben," 
fiddler  of  delectable  kitchen  dances,  and  the 
nag  he  lent  you  on  Saturdays.  Going  to 
mass  was  a  Sunday  adventure,  and  your 
Protestant  excursions  into  moral  states 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  even  with  allowance 
for  foreign  population,  were  week-day  ad- 
ventures as  thrilling  as  a  journey  to 
France. 

Oh,  if  all  country  school-teaching  could 
only  be  as  mine  was,  a  deliberate  vacation 
from  worry  and  fear  and  regret! 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jane  Bliss. 
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The  Cruise  of  the  Spook. 

A  consuming  desire  for  freedom,  with  the 
excuse  of  educating  the  children,  led  to  the 
making  of  shelves  and  a  table  for  the 
thirty-foot  launch,  Avis,  and  plans  for  the 
sleeping  of  Father,  Mother  and  four  chil- 
dren. No  room  being  left  for  the  oldest 
daughter  with  a  husband,  we  promptly 
made  an  oilcloth  awning  for  the  sixteen- 
foot  sail-boat  Spook,  made  a  mattress  to  fit 
the  bottom,  stowed  the  ice-box  and  per- 
colater  aboard,  squeezed  the  supplies  in 
fore  and  aft,  grabbed  the  camera  and  sailed 
away  from  Greenport,  Long  Island. 

We  beat  the  launch  to  Plum  Island,  and 
on  the  strength  of  bacon  and  eggs  explored 
Fort  Terry.  The  next  day  the  launch  towed 
us  across  the  Sound  to  quaint  old  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.  The  following  afternoon  we 
towed  to  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  and  kept  dry 
thru  a  bad  storm.  Next  morning  dawned 
clear,  and  we  sailed  to  Westerly  vand  back, 
on  the  Pawcatuck  River,  and  after  the 
second  night  at  Watch  Hill  we  towed  to  the 
Mystic  River,  sailing  up  to  the  town  of 
Mystic,  Conn.,  then  down  to  Noank,  where 
we  boiled  a  lobster  in  the  wash  dish  for 
supper.  In  the  morning,  after  anchoring  off 
New  London  for  breakfast,  we  raced  on 
ahead  of  the  launch  for  Norwich,  the  folk 


laughing  as  they  passed  us  becalmed  be- 
tween the  hills.  We  spent  Saturday  evening 
in  Norwich,  finding  food  for  Sunday  dinner, 
and  a  quiet  Sunday  rambling  among  the 
hills,  then  away  down  the  Thames  to 
Groton  and  its  Revolutionary  associations. 
Night — then  a  morning  tow  with  sail  set, 
across  the  Sound  to  the  Fort  Wright  Har- 
bor at  Fisher's  Island.  We  spent  most  of 
that  night  listening  to  the  moos  of  the  fog- 
horn, and  at  four  in  the  morning,  with 
waves  running  high,  we  towed  to  Orient 
Point,  then  under  sail  put  for  home  and  the 
little  old  tent  on  the  beach. 

A  cruise  of  a  week  in  a  sail-boat  was 
really  living !  After  an  exciting  day  of  tack- 
ing up  a  river  or  reefing  and  racing  before 
the  wind,  we  ate  everything  in  sight,  made 
our  beds  each  side  the  center-board,  and 
slept  real  sleep.  Each  morning  brought  the 
joy  of  good  coffee  and  a  trip  ashore  to  ex- 
plore for  grub,  then  all  made  snug  aboard 
and  off  again,  ready  for  the  experiences 
always  waiting  for  us.  Salt  air,  fresh  air, 
Watch  Hill  early  morning  fog  and  Norwich 
calmness,  green  hills  and  singing  birds,  and 
always  happiness  aboard.  Then  home  again 
with  something  to  think  about  all  winter, 
and  few  to  believe  we  are  telling  the  truth. 

..      v    .  „..  Edith  Ackley. 

New   York  City. 
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IN   THE   NAVAJO   RESERVATION 
From  a  sketch  in  water-colors  by  Bertha  A.  Little. 


Among  the  Navajos. 

One  of  my  most  delightful  summer  vaca- 
tions was  spent  with  missionaries  to  the 
Navajo  Indians  of  Northern  Arizona,  and 
dhe  principal  event  of  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten time  was  a  camp  of  ten  days  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  Blue  Mountain.  From  the 
mission  station  the  party  drove  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  over  sage-brush 
flats,  finally  arriving  at  an  ideal  camp 
ground  in  the  heart  of  a  pine  forest.  There 
we  met  a  clan  of  Indians  from  Chinlee 
Valley,  and  the  old  medicine  man,  who  was 
also  the  head  of  the  clan,  together  with  his 
wife  and  family,  extended  to  us  the  bar- 
baric hospitality  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 

One  day  during  a  rain  storm  the  party 
sought  shelter  in  the  home  of  the  medicine 
man,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent  en- 
tertainer, for  he  showed  us  the  tools  of  his 
craft — ceremonial  wands  of  eagle  feathers 


and  decorated  sticks,  also  some  sacred 
baskets  and  a  small  buckskin  sack  contain- 
ing pollen.  There  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  his 
eye  as  he  untied  the  leather  wrapper  con- 
taining the  wands,  and  he  admitted  later 
that  his  incantations  could  not  heal  the 
sick.  His  wife  sat  quietly  on  a  sheep  pelt 
on  the  floor,  carding  wool  for  a  splendid 
Navajo  blanket,  but  with  small  concern  as 
to  domestic  duties.  During  the  noon  hour, 
without  rising  from  the  floor,  she  baked 
some  cakes  on  hot  stones,  made  coffee  over 
live  coals,  then  called  the  family  about  her 
for  the  noonday  meal.  After  lunch,  she 
pushed  the  unwashed  dishes  behind  a  barrel 
and  continued  her  carding. 

On  July  22nd,  the  medicine  man,  his 
daughter  and  the  interpreter  accompanied 
us  on  a  trip  to  Fluted  Mountain,  so  named 
because  of  the  peculiar  formations  to  be 
seen  on  every  side.  The  trail  was  steep,  but 


A   NAVAJO    ALTAR    IN    THE    WOODS 
From  a  sketch  in  water-colors  by  Bertha  A.  Little, 
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the  magnificent  view  from  the  summit  fully- 
repaid  us  for  the  effort  of  climbing.  For 
miles  in  every  direction  was  a  splendid 
pine  forest,  broken  only  at  intervals  by 
small  valleys  where  two  or  three  hogans 
and  a  few  patches  of  corn  and  oats  gave 
evidence  of  water  for  irrigation. 

After  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape for  an  hour,  the  medicine  man  offered 
to  show  us  a  Navajo  altar.  So  we  followed 
him  for  some  distance  around  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  to  a  large  flat  rock  under  a  tree. 
The  rock  slanted  slightly  upward,  so  facing 
the  East,  and  at  the  head  was  arranged  a 
number  of  small  stones.  According  to  the 
medicine  man,  no  human  sacrifices  had  ever 
been  offered  upon  the  altar.  Their  gods  are 
not  as  a  rule  benevolent,  but  they  are  eas- 
ily propitiated  by  simple  offerings  such  as 
beads,  sacrificial  sticks  and  cigarettes. 

The  medicine  man  was  asked  to  tell  the 
most  interesting  legend  about  the  altar,  and 
his  story  of  "The  sheep  of  flowers,"  offered 
by  a  goddess  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
Sun  god,  was  as  beautiful  as  many  of  the 
legends  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Albuquerque,   N.   M.  BERTHA   A.   LITTLE. 

Camping  on  Mt.  Rainier. 

About  sixty  members  of  our  Mountain- 
eers' Club  of  the  Northwest  left  Seattle  one 
July  morning  last  year  for  a  three  weeks' 
walk  around  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Rainier. 

After  a  ride  of  five  or  six  hours  the  rail- 
road was  abandoned  and  our  long  walk  be- 
gan. Tho  the  way  was  sometimes  dusty,  and 
the  sun  was  more  than  warm,  this  first  day 
in  the  open  brought  a  sense  of  freedom  un- 
known to  the  streets  of  the  city  left  behind 
us.  At  the  midday  lunch  beside  a  running 
stream  we  bade  a  long  farewell  to  cold 
chicken  and  like  dainties — henceforth  the 
camp  fare  of  the  mountains.  The  after- 
lunch  smoke  is  one  of  the  most  sociable 
events  of  the  day.  The  legal  lights  at  our 
left  are  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
khaki  and  corduroy,  and  these  fair  ladies 
on  our  right  are  deep  in  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  boot  grease. 

Resuming  the  trail  we  plunged  farther 
and  farther  into  the  wilderness.  That  first 
night  we  camped  by  a  tiny  spring  and  pon- 
dered long  upon  the  softness  of  our  sleeping 
bags,  but  finally  fell  asleep  with  the  tink- 
ling of  the  packhorse  bells  in  our  ears.  The 
breakfast  call  was  early  and  our  dunnage 
bags  must  be  ready  for  the  packers  before 
breakfast.  Tho  our  possessions  seemed  to 
have  increased  in  bulk  most  amazingly  over 
night,  we  conquered,  at  last,  and  everything 
was  safely  tied  up  again.  Delicious  odors 
of  fried  bacon  came  floating  in  to  us  and 


soon  we  were  eating  of  the  chef's  choicest 
viands. 

For  six  days  we  wandered  on,  each  day  a 
story  in  itself  ending  at  night  in  a  camping 
place  with  a  new  charm.  We  finally  reached 
a  deep  canon  where  we  were  obliged  to  turn 


CLIMBING    TO    CAMP    CURTIS 
This     photograph     was     taken     9800     feet     up     Mt. 
Rainier,   by   H.   V.   Abel,   of   Seattle,   Washington. 

away  and  seek  the  trail  of  our  comrades — 
the  old  General  McClellan  trail — to  our 
camping  place  at  the  Indian  tepees. 

On  the  eighth  day  we  reached  permanent 
camp  in  Summerland,  an  indescribable, 
densely-flowered  park,  at  an  elevation  of 
6800  feet.  Here  a  flock  of  mountain  goats 
came  down  over  the  sky-line  to  feed,  and 
again  a  few  deer  came  browsing  along  an- 
other hillside.  We  were  close  against  the 
snow-line  and  spent  our  days  climbing  over 
the  glaciers  and  snow-slopes,  returning  at 
night  to  a  blazing  camp-fire,  where  we  lis- 
tened to  all  kinds  of  programs  from  geo- 
logical discussions  to  limericks. 

Some  of  our  party  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Rainier,  but  even  we  who  did  not  get  above 
10,000    feet    looked    down    into    marvelous 
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blue-green  crevasses,  clambered  around 
wonderful  seracs  and  glissaded  down  the 
snow  fields  to  our  heart's  content. 

John  Muir  and  Enos  Mills  have  done 
much  in  describing  our  Western  mountains, 
but  really  to  understand  their  charm  you 
must  lie  in  the  sweetness  of  their  flowered 
meadows,  you  yourself  must  climb  their 
rugged  sides  past  the  gnarled  weather- 
beaten  old  trees  up  the  snow-slopes. 

Seattle,    Wash.  NANCY   EMERSON. 

A  Chant  of  Adventure. 

To  leave  desk  and  office, 

To  put  away  the  briefs  and  pleadings  and 
unanswered  letters, 

To  forget  the  sheep-bound  volumes  of  de- 
cisions and  reports/ 

To  go  a-fishing; 

To  go  to  some  lake  in  the  still  woods, 

To  be  free,  untrammeled; 

To  have  jolly  companions; 

To   make    camp — pitch    tent,    collect   wood, 

cook  and  eat  supper  of  bacon  and  coffee 

and  baked  beans; 

To  talk,  to  gossip — to  tell  lies  and  stories — 

to  stretch  on  the  dry  leaves  and  smoke 

and  be  merry; 
To  roll  up  in  blankets  and  sleep  under  the 

clear   stars — to   be   lulled   asleep   by   the 

cool  chanty  of  the  frogs; 
To  be  close  to  the  vital  earth; 
To   dream    rural    dreams — to   awaken   cold 

and  replenish  the  dwindling  fire,  to  sleep 

again ; 


To  wake  in  the  chill,  rose-red  dawn; 

To  rise  and  troll  on  the  lake;  to  cast  bait 
among  the  floating  grasses  and  lily- 
bonnets  ; 

To  see  the  cold  fog  rising  in  white  wisps 
from  the  lake;  to  see  the  sun  rise; 

To  return  to  camp,  fry  the  fish  and  have 
breakfast; 

To  fish  again;  to  swim  naked  in  the  cold 
water; 

To  tramp  in  the  woods;  to  feel  adventur- 
ous; to  climb  hills  and  jump  streams;  to 
discover  new  lakes  and  deserted  houses; 

To  hear  the  birds  sing — the  redbird  and  the 
blue  jay;  to  hear  the  woodpeckers  drum 
on  the  dead  trees;  to  hear  the  wind  in 
the  pines; 

To  lead  a  wild  life;  to  imagine  oneself  a 
savage  for  a  night  and  day; 

To  be  a  faun,  a  satyr,  to  feel  a  part  of 
nature; 

To  break  camp,  strike  tent,  pack  kit  and 

return  home; 
To  go  back  to  work  with  a  brain  full  of 

pleasant  memories  .  .  . 
To  have  the  pines  singing  forever  in  one's 

ears  ...  in  one's  dreams  .  .  . 

Orlando,  Fla.  VICTOR   STARBUCK. 

Vasil's  Hunt  for  a  Bride. 

Yes,  madame,  my  brother  has  taken  his 
vacation.  It  was  many  years  that  we  talked 
of  it — of  course,  yes,  to  marry.  The  firm — 
we  are  all  brothers — can  now  afford  to  mar- 
ry. The  oldest  should  begin.  You  can  see, 
madame,  that  it  shall  be  very  good  thing 


IN  CAMP  ON  MT.   RAINIER 
From  a  photograph  by  A.  H.  Cruse  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
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for  the  firm  to  have  a  wife.  And  later  we 
shall  have  another,  when  the  business  is  still 
better.  To  be  sure,  it  will  be  long  time  till 
my  turn,  the  youngest. 

You  know  how  we  Greeks  arrange  these 
things,     the     families,     the     relatives,     the 
friends.  Many  letters  came  to  us  from  down 
there    in    Athenes,    with    pictures    of    nice 
ycung  ladies,  for  my  brother  Vasil  is  very 
handsome  man.  You  are  right,  madame,  we 
brothers  are  known  to  look  alike.  And  when 
the  pictures  come,  we  and  our  friends  look 
at  them  earnestly  while  we  take  our  coffee 
and    read    the    letters    and    take 
counsel  together.  But  my  brother 
is  very  particular,  is  he  not  old- 
est  and   head   of  the   firm?   One 
young  lady  is  very  pretty,  but — 
her  dowry!  Another  is  of  wealth, 
but  at  twenty-three  unmarried — 
it  is  a  mystery  about  her!   And 
next   beautiful    one    is    educated, 
but  of  her  family  it  is  said  they 
are     Slavs     and     came     only    to 
Greece  in  the  eighth  century.  My 
brother  will  have  an  old  family. 

Vasil  said  it  was  serious  mat- 
ter; also  that  he  himself  should  decide  it. 
You  see,  he  has  lived  long  in  this  country. 
But  now  we  heard  of  one  very  fine — the  age, 
the  beauty,  the  family,  the  dowry,  every- 
thing right.  But  still  my  brother  because  he 
is  American  citizen  says,  "I  will  see  her  first 
myself.  Not  before  one  week  of  acquaint- 
ance will  I  become  engaged!"  This  is  hard 
to  explain  to  the  people  down  there,  but 
they  know  any  girl  is  happy  to  marry  my 
brother. 

So  the  firm,  we  give  Vasil  a  vacation  that 
he  shall  go  to  Greece  and  bring  home  his 
bride.  It  is  custom  for  the  bride  to  come 
herself,  but  my  brother  is  a  New  Yorker 
and  very  swell. 

It  is  many  years  that  he  has  not  seen 
Greece  and  he  finds  it  very  slow,  not  like 
New  York. 

No,  madame,  it  came  not  to  pass,  and  you 
shall  see  the  reason  why. 

My  brother  called  upon  this  family  and 
they  showed  him  much  honor,  so  that  on  the 
second  day  he  engages  himself  to  the  girl. 
But  after  two  days  he  says,  "Do  you  not 
play  the  piano?"  and  she  says,  "No."  And 
the  next  day  he  says,  "Do  you  not  sew  or 
embroider?"  and  she  says,  "No."  "Then  how 
shall  you  pass  your  time?"  "Oh,  just  round" 
(she  speaks  very  good  English  and  my 
brother  has  forgotten  a  few  of  his  Greek). 
But  the  climax,  madame,  you  shall  hear. 
On  the  seventh  day  came  to  congratulate 
them  a  relative  with  her  baby.  Vasil  took 
the  child  and  said,  "May  our  babies  be  as 


beautiful  as  this,"  and  the  girl  said,  "/  hate 
babies!" 

You  see,  madame,  my  brother  has  come 
back  from  his  vacation.  Probably  the  firm 
marries  an  American  girl. 

Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey. 

Croton-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 

A  Countryman's  Vacation  in  Town. 

Why  should  not  the  countryman  spend 
his  vacation  in  the  city?  "Preposterous," 
said  the  wise  friends  who  had  traveled 
much  in  the  old-fashioned  way — 
which  means  hurry  and  bustle 
from  place  to  place,  from  hotel  to 
hotel,  running  at  breakneck  speed 
thru  museums  and  art  galleries 
and  libraries,  finally  returning 
home  more  tired  than  when  the 
vacation  began.  To  these  summer 
travelers  a  city  vacation  meant 
hot,  dusty  streets,  the  suffocating 
heat  of  down-town  hotels  and  all 
the  other  discomforts  of  the  city 
in  summer. 

But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  va- 
cation I  had  in  mind.  No  countryman  would 
desire  to  crowd  into  two  or  three  weeks  a 
half  dozen  cities  and  a  thousand  and  one 
sights  with  the  resultant  jumble  of  unre- 
lated notions  and  vague  memories.  My  plan 
was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  there 
must  be  a  number  of  city  men  who  wanted 
to  spend  their  vacation  in  the  country  just 
as  there  must  be  a  number  of  country  men 
who  desired  to  go  to  the  city  for  theirs.  A 
fair  exchange  of  houses  could  thus  be  made. 
The  theory  proved  workable.  Desirable  city 
folk  were  found  who  were  delighted  to  have 
just  such  a  quiet  village  house  as  that  af- 
forded by  Mr.  Countryman. 

Having  selected  New  York  as  the  goal, 
the  first  step  was  to  find  a  city  apartment 
that  could  be  had  at  a  reasonable  sum  for 
the  vacation  period.  Thru  the  use  of  well- 
known  and  reliable  agencies,  it  was  found 
easy  to  get  just  what  we  wanted — a  fur- 
nished apartment  out  on  the  Heights  near 
Columbia  University.  And  so  we  fared 
forth  to  the  city. 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Countryman, 
Mrs.  Countryman  and  Aunt  Azalea.  The 
first  stop  was  made  for  a  week's  visit  in 
Washinglon.  Now,  in  Washington,  if  one 
is  seeking  real  comfort  and  if  the  size  of 
the  family  purse  must  be  considered,  it  is 
not  expedient  nor  necessary  to  go  to  an 
expensive  hotel.  Private  houses  may  be 
found  in  plenty  where  guests  are  welcome 
and  where  the  stranger  is  not  "taken  in" 
to  be  robbed.  The  breakfasts  we  enjoyed  at 
a   modest   price    in    the   house   of   an    angel 
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disguised  as  an  Irish  woman  still  make 
our  mouths  water  when  we  think  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The   rooms,  within  sight  of  the   Capitol 
and  the  Library,  were  all  that  could  have 
been  desired  and  the  weather  was  on  its 
best  behavior,  so  that  the  week  in  Wash- 
ington was  a  real  rest.  For  us  there  was  no 
hurry,    no    hustle.    If    we    came 
home  from  some  trip  too  tired 
to    go    out   to    a    restaurant   or 
hotel  for  dinner,  our  good  angel 
was    always    ready   with    coffee 
or  some   cool,   refreshing  drink 
together    with    fruit    or    sand- 
wiches or  whatever  we  desired. 
Our   lunches,   put   up   at  home, 
were  eaten  under  the  cool  shade 
of  the  trees  near  Mount  Vernon 
or   in    some   park.    It   may   not 
have  been  citified  to  do  this,  but 
it   was   solid   comfort.   "Was   it 
expensive?" — my  country  friend 
asks  me.  Well,  we  actually  saw  Washington, 
leisurely,    comfortably,    at    an    expenditure 
per  person  of  the  stupendous  sum  of  one 
dollar  a  day.  Think  of  it,  you  who  would 
do  likewise,  three  dollars  a  day  had  paid 
for  rooms,  food  and  carfare  for  three  per- 
sons, in  a  city  where  sightseeing  is  gener- 
ally   regarded    as    exceedingly    expensive ! 
There  was  no  stinting  of  ourselves  of  any 
creature    comfort    either.    We    had    realiy 
succeeded  in  combining  all  the  pleasures  of 
staying  at  home  with  all  the  pleasures  of 
travel. 

But  how  about  New  York?  Our  coming 
to  the  great  city  was  a  real  home-coming. 
Our  baggage  had  preceded  us  by  several 
days  and  was  all  ready  for  us  on  our  arri- 
val; so  within  a  few  moments  after  reach- 
ing the  city  we  were  at  home  and  ready  for 
our  month  of  unalloyed  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure. 

Our  apartment  was  in  an  ideal  situation. 
There  was  an  exposure  on  two  sides,  one 
overlooking  beautiful  Morningside  Park,  so 
that  there  was  always  a  sufficiency  of  light 
and  pure  air.  Those  who  know  only  the  dirt 
and  dust  of  the  city  will  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  understand  the  beautiful  situa- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  dwell  on  the  Heights  overlooking  Morn- 
ingside. The  air  is  as  clear  and  pure  as  in 
our  own  home  village.  It  may  be  hot  in  the 
lower  city,  but  it  is  never  oppressive  here. 
It  is  only  a  step  to  Grant's  tomb  and  the 
lordly  Hudson.  What  a  restful  change  it 
was  for  us  of  the  inland  village  whose 
river  was  a  purling  brook  to  sit  of  a  sum- 
mer's night  on  the  heights  above  the  majes- 
tic river  watching  with  never  a  feeling  of 
weariness  the  myriad  lights  twinkling  for 
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miles  up  and  down  the  river  or  following 
the  progress  of  the  Albany  boats  or  noting 
the  contour  of  a  war  vessel  or  two. 

We  had  four  rooms,  but  Mrs.  Country- 
man thinks  that  we  could  have  got  along 
just  as  well  with  three.  We  had  not  come 
to  "keep  house,"  but  to  rest.  And  it  was  a 
restful  vacation.  If  there  was  a  rather 
tiresome  jaunt  on  one  day,  such 
as  the  hike  to  the  Bronx  Park 
or  down  to  the  lower  East  Side 
or  one  of  the  beaches,  we  rested 
the  next  day  and  without  hav- 
ing to  be  "dressed  up"  for  com- 
pany— that  is,  Mrs.  Country- 
man and  Aunt  Azalea  rested; 
Mr.  Countryman  was  too  much 
interested  in  the  delights  of  the 
great  libraries  to  let  any  occa- 
sion slip  by  that  offered  an  hour 
or  more  in  the  reading  rooms 
of  Columbia  or  of  the  new  city 
Library  on  Fifth  avenue. 
It  was  a  month  of  solid  comfort  and  real 
recreation.  We  really  saw  all  that  there 
was  to  be  seen  in  New  York.  Not  just  one 
hour,  but  days,  were  spent  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Not  a  hurried  run  of  a 
half  hour  over  a  sea-going  vessel,  but  hours 
spent  in  wandering  over  the  Olympic.  On 
each  trip  we  met  "sightseers"  on  such  vig- 
orous "vacationing"  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort  that  it  would  take  all  the  next  winter 
at  home  to  recuperate.  Space  is  lacking  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  impressions 
made  during  this  month  of  study  and  pleas- 
ure. The  impressions,  be  assured,  were  real 
and  lasting. 

Was  it  hot?  No,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
delightfully  cool  and  pleasant.  Even  on 
those  rare  days  when  it  was  uncomfortably 
warm  down  on  Wall  street  or  Chinatown, 
we  always  found  cool  breezes  "up  home"  on 
the  Heights.  Why,  New  York  proved  to  be 
the  most  delightful  summer  resort  it  has 
ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  know!  It 
combines  all  the  advantages  and  attractions 
of  the  city  with  all  the  pleasures  of  a  sea- 
side resort.  Is  it  healthful  in  the  city? 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Countryman  himself 
has  always  found  New  York  as  healthful  a 
place  as  the  pine  regions  of  northern  Mich- 
igan. For  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps 
the  salt  air  together  with  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  out  on  the  Heights,  asthmatic 
troubles  disappeared.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  taken  as  a  guarantee 
that  every  one  so  afflicted  will  find  a  cessa- 
tion of  their  troubles  in  visiting  the  city. 

And  now  the  supreme  question  which 
will  be  asked  by  those  who  may  feel  the 
same  financial  pressure  felt  by  Mr.  Coun- 
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tryman — was  it  expensive?  We  found  to  our 
surprise  that  living  in   New  York  during 
this  one  month  at  least  was  less  expensive 
than  living  in  our  home  village.  This  may 
be  explained  possibly  by  the  fact  that  the 
home  village  happens  to  be  a  college  town 
and  college  towns  are  notoriously  expensive. 
We  eschewed  beef  and  pork  for  the  most 
part,   because   we   could   get  those 
foods  at  home;  but  fish  was  plenti- 
ful, cheap  and  a  luxury  to  us  in- 
landers.    Vegetables     and     fruits 
were  generally  no  higher  in  price 
than    at   home — indeed    the   fruits 
were  of  a  finer  quality  and  cheaper. 
We   prepared   our   breakfasts   and 
most  of  our  dinners  at  home,  tak-      ' 
ing    other    meals    where    we    hap- 
pened   to    be.    Eating    was    as    it 
should  be,  an  incidental  to  the  va- 
cation, not  the  main  show.  Neither      *, 
were  we  compelled  to  be  on  dress 
parade  as  we  would  have  been  at  ^ 

a  hotel;  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
dressing  for  comfort  entirely.  And,  best  of 
all,  when  we  left  for  our  home  village,  we 
were  rested,  really  rested.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  came  back  home  loaded  with  a 
storehouse  of  vivid,  clearcut  impressions 
and  memories  that  have  served  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  work  and  thought. 

For  the  benefit  of  skeptics  I  give  the  ac- 
tual itemized  list  of  our  expenditures  for 
the  month  exclusive  of  railway  fares  to  and 
from  New  York:  Rent,  $35;  food,  $25;  fuel 
and  light,  $1;  house  incidentals,  $1;  car- 
fare in  the  city,  $10;  incidentals,  $5.  For 
ourselves,  we  found  that  the  city  rental 
was  balanced  by  the  amount  received  from 
Mr.  Cityman  for  our  village  house;  the 
food  and  house  incidentals  cost  no  more 
than  at  home;  so  that,  aside  from  our  rail- 
way fare,  our  sole  additional  expense  was 
the  ten  dollars  for  carfare  and  five  dollars 
for  incidentals. 

Our  summer's  experience  had  therefore 
proved  that  the  countryman  of  moderate 
means  could  take  a  long  vacation  in  the 
city;  that  he  could  do  so  and  still  have  all 
the  comforts  and  privileges  of  home;  and 
that  he  could  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  life  in  a  country  town  at 
a  very  small  expenditure.  Our  experience 
has  been  such  that  we  are  constrained  to 
repeat  the  experiment  in  Boston  or  some 
other  large  city  next  summer. 

Oxford,  Ohio.  Edwin  S.  Todd. 

Dining  at  Three. 

When  one  reads  in  the  reptile  book  that 
the  agile  and  graceful  black  snake  devours 
mice  and  toads  and  other  reptiles  as  its  fa- 
vorite  fare,   the   story   is   mildly   amusing, 


and  will  possibly  be  remembered  until  the 
next  interesting  fact  comes  to  replace  it. 
I  find  that  it  gives  a  quite  different  impres- 
sion to  stand  over  the  black  snake  as  he  is 
earning  his  afternoon  meal. 

I  chanced  to  be  where  I  could  watch  this 
most  interesting  process  for  a  quarter  of  av 
hour  the  other  day.  Noticing  a  great  com- 
motion at  the  side  of  the  road,  I 
dismounted     and     began     to     poke 
about.   All   that   could   be   seen   at 
first  were  two  lashing  tails,  some 
five  feet  apart,  but  when  the  weeds 
were   separated,   the  confusion   re- 
solved itself  into  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure  of   a    reptile    dining   room. 
The  smaller  reptile  proved  to  be  a 
^  \  good    sized    and    vigorous    garter 

I  \  snake,  but  he  was  fast  losing  his 

\  identity.  As  a  last  desperate  resort, 
he  wound  his  tail  into  a  firm  knot 
around  the  weeds  and  grasses, 
■•'-»  and  as  I  watched,  the  black  snake 
made  his  dinner  up  to  the  point 
where  the  knot  began.  There  his  progress 
was  checked.  I  touched  his  head  with  a 
stick,  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  jerked  back- 
ward about  a  foot,  reconsidering  his  dinner. 
When  no  further  danger  seemed  to  threa- 
ten, the  meal  was  resumed,  as  far  as  the 
knot.  The  black  snake  tried  the  tail  trick 
of  his  victim  and  took  a  good  pull,  but  in 
vain.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the  diner  would 
have  to  await  the  will  of  the  dinner.  But, 
no,  the  black  snake  had  taken  other  meals 
of  the  same  stubborn  sort,  and  had  other 
resources.  How  many  I  do  not  know,  as  one 
was  sufficient.  He  abandoned  the  pulling 
process  and  began  to  coil  and  roll  himself 
about  in  the  grass,  no  more  regarding  my 
feet  than  as  tho  they  had  been  stones.  It 
appeared  once  as  tho  he  was  going  to  coil 
his  tail  about  them  for  another  pull.  The 
coiling,  turning  process  seemed  almost  to 
have  brains  back  of  it,  however,  as  it  grad- 
ually untied  the  knot  in  the  smaller  snake, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  completing  dinner,  already 
two-thirds  over.  But,  right  here,  the  indif- 
ference to  having  a  spectator  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  victorious  snake  darted 
away  with  incredible  swiftness. 

Charles  A.  Dann. 

Croton-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Thoreau's  Country. 

A  delightful  volume  might  be  written 
about  primitive  Maine.  Indeed,  Thoreau  has 
immortalized  it  in  In  the  Maine  Woods.  He 
speaks  of  the  bit  of  a  store  that  stood  at  the 
forks  of  the  roads,  one  of  which  went  un- 
erringly north  into  the  Big  Woods  of  Aroos- 
took. I  took  a  snapshot  of  the  little  store  on 
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one  of  my  recent  vacations,  and  it  is  the 
very  store  where  the  teamsters  who  hauled 
goods  traded  before  the  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
took railroad  was  built.  The  building  was 
burned  soon  after,  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  I  took  its  last  photograph. 

Of  a  summer  filled  with  delightful  asso- 
ciation with  the  people  of  that  region. one 
casual  experience  stands  out  more  clear  and 
in  a  more  romantic  light.  Searching  for  a 
place  to  fish,  or  to  pretend  to  fish  while 
loafing  in  a  boat,  we  came  across  Coma  and 
the  unique  steed  pictured.  Coma  was  a 
clever  French  Canadian,  living  in  a  little 
shack  by  the  pickerel  pond,  where  he  fished 


buggy.  He  took  me  out  onto  the  Big  North 
Road,  and  made  the  steer  show  his  paces. 
He  did  go  like  the  wind,  and  was  as  docile 
and  mindful  of  the  rein  as  the  veriest  old 
Dobbin  in  all  New  England. 

That  is  a  delightful  country.  We  took  no 
guns,  but  went  hunting  for  the  moose  and 
deer  just  to  get  a  look  at  them.  We  saw  no 
moose,  tho  we  followed  one's  tracks  for 
miles.  We  saw  several  deer.  We  lived  in  a 
small  log  house  with  a  big  fireplace; 
tramped,  smoked,  fished  (but  caught  no 
fish)  ;  visited  with  the  people,  encouraging 
tljem  to  talk,  and  went  picnicking  with  all 
the  neighbors  we  could   persuade;   took  on 
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in  summer,  and  cultivated  a  few  small  veg- 
etable patches  among  the  stumps  and  rocks, 
while  in  winter  he  "went  into  the  woods." 
Everybody  in  Macwahoc  of  the  male  kind 
goes  into  the  woods  in  the  winter,  except 
Marcus  Aurelius  Hopkins,  who  keeps  the 
store  (not  the  Thoreau  store). 

Coma  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  we 
persuaded  his  wife  to  get  us  a  lunch,  for  an 
excuse  to  leave  a  dollar.  Asking  about  the 
farming  operations  we  learned  that  Coma's 
motive  power  was  a  fine,  big,  sleek  red  steer 
and  that  he  was  used  as  cart  horse,  plow 
horse,  and  carriage  horse.  Coma  thought  we 
were  a  bit  skeptical,  and  stepping  to  the 
door  uttered  two  or  three  sharp  words  in 
French,  waited  a  moment,  and  then  darted 
out  into  the  clearing.  In  another  minute  he 
rode  up,  astride  the  steer,  who  had  started 
for  the  shack  the  moment  his  master  had 
called.  Nothing  then  could  stop  Coma.  He 
was  on  his  favorite  hobby,  as  well  as  favor- 
ite steer.  He  volubly  bragged  about  the  steer 
and  told  how  he  pulled  the  plow,  hauled  the 
two-wheeled  cart,  took  him  t#  market,  etc. 
To  prove  his  words  he  put  thfe  harness  on 
the    beast    and    hitched    him    ]r)\$    the    top 


some  flesh  and  much  serenity  of  spirit — 
thanks  largely  to  the  simple  philosophy  of 
Coma,  who  probably  did  not  see  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  to  the  bread,  pies  and 
doughnuts  baked  for  us  by  the  capable  wife 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Hopkins. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  GEORGE   FRENCH. 

Homesteading. 

"The  Claim"  is  a  homestead  in  the  lake 
region  of  Minnesota,  in  the  heart  of  the 
North  Woods,  and  on  the  very  top  of  the 
divide  that  separates  the  waters  that  join 
the  Mississippi  from  those  that  flow  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Our  log  cabin  is  on  the  shore 
of  a  beautiful  little  lake,  with  high,  wooded 
banks  and  waters  so  clear  that  you  can 
often  see  the  gamey  black  bass  rise  to  take 
your  hook.  Within  ten  miles  there  are  twen- 
ty other  lakes  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
The  nearest  town  is  ten  miles  away. 

Here  our  experiences  have  been  many  and 
varied.  We  have  seen  squirrels  and  mice  so 
tame  that  they  would  eat  out  of  our  hands ; 
we  have  frequently  had  to  chase  the  family 
porcupine  out  of  the  cupboard;  we  have 
scared  deer  in  the  morning  from  the  grass 
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at  our  bathing  place;  we  have  been  thru 
forest  fires,  and  have  gone  along  the  trail 
carrying  fresh  venison  with  a  hungry  wolf 
howling  in  the  woods  behind  us. 

Last  summer  two  of  us  spent  our  vacation 
on  the  claim,  hunting,  fishing,  rowing,  and 
tramping  over  the  country  for  miles  around. 

We  lived  out  of  doors  day  and  night, 
eating  at  an  outside  table  or  in  the  boat 
out  on  the  lake,  and  sleeping  in  bunks  in 
the  clearing,  from  which  we  could  see  the 
moon  rise  slowly  over  the  Norways  on  the 
shore  and  make  a  path  of  moonbeams 
across  the  lake  below.  We  were  lulled  to 
sleep   by   the   murmur   of   the   wind   in   the 


long  portages  difficult  to  negotiate  when 
she  is  loaded  with  camping  paraphernalia. 
Moreover,  if  you  follow  such  a  course  and 
destiny  decrees  that  you  be  caught  in 
heavy  storms  or  meet  disaster  to  your  food 
supply  by  an  awkward  upset,  you  will  still 
be  able  to  smile  over  circumstances  which 
might  otherwise  spell  ruination.  There  still 
remains  the  selection  of  your  outfit  and 
supplies.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  one  essen- 
tial whose  absence  mars  the  pleasure  of 
the  outing,  or  to  burden  yourself  with 
enough  supplies  for  an  army — one-half  of 
which  will  be  of  no  practical  use ! 

Consider,  therefore,  whether  you  are  go- 
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pine  trees  and  the  sound  of  the  waves  on 
the  shore. 

The  cooler  days  we  spent  in  exploring  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  woods  and  trails;  and 
bona  fide  explorers  could  hardly  have  feJt 
more  satisfied  than  we  when  we  discovered 
something  hitherto  unknown  to  us.  Some- 
times on  a  large  lake  we  were  Columbus 
looking  for  land;  at  other  times  we  were 
French  voyageurs  looking  among  the  reeds 
and  wild  rice  for  the  inlet  of  a  lake,  up 
which  we  wished  to  paddle  our  canoe. 

We  ate  of  the  leaves  of  "that  little  vine, 
Wood  Magic,"  and  became  enchanted  by  the 
"charm  of  the  wildwood" ! 

Snohomish,    Wash.  MARGARET   ARNOLD. 

Canoe  Cruising. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pleasant 
way  of  spending  a  summer  vacation  than 
in  a  camp-and-canoe  trip  along  our  inland 
waterways;  it's  a  combination  of  exploring 
and  of  "roughing  it"  hard  to  surpass. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  map  out 
a  route  along  safe  and  well-traveled 
streams;  you  may  be  an  expert  at  handling 
your   <;raft,   yet   find    unknown    rapids   and 


ing  to  rough  it  more  or  less  and  wish  pro- 
tection only  from  sudden  heavy  storms,  or 
whether  you  will  make  a  more  leisurely 
journey,  stopping  for  a  day  or  more  in 
spots  which  please  you.  If  the  former,  no 
regular  tent  need  be  carried;  in  its  place 
secure  a  rubber  poncho  for  each  member 
of  the  party.  These  are  pieces  of  rubber 
cloth,  about  five  feet  four  inches  by  seven 
feet  six  inches;  when  traveling  on  rainy 
days  they  may  be  worn  as  capes,  while  at 
night  they  may  be  utilized  to  form  a  shelter 
tent.  Such  a  tent,  in  which  but  one  poncho 
and  two  end  pieces  are  used,  is  shown  in 
the  lower  illustration;  with  two,  another 
side  may  be  rigged  from  the  same  ridge- 
pole, forming  a  better  protection.  If  your 
stops  are  to  be  of  longer  duration,  then 
you  need  more  headroom  and  space  gen- 
erally; this  is  provided  in  the  form  of  tent 
shown.  Such  an  affair  weighs  about  eight 
pounds,  and,  if  set  up  as  illustrated,  no 
poles  need  be  carried.  Whichever  form  of 
shelter  you  adopt,  do  not  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground.  If  your  tent  is  pitched  on  a  side  hill 
you  should  select  the  leeward  slope  and  dig 
a  trench  to  carry  off  rain  water. 

Let    your    clothing    be     plain,     old     and 
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strong;  an  outing  flannel  shirt  with  trous- 
ers of  khaki  or  corduroy  is  a  good  combina- 
tion. Carry  an  extra  set  of  underwear  and 
several  pairs  of  socks.  Mocassins  are  con- 
venient as  a  rest  shoe  about  camp.  A  pair 
of  blankets  and  a  poncho  for  each  member 
of  the  party  should  be  taken. 

Aluminum  kits  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  nesting  into  each  other  and 
requiring  but  little  space  may  be  obtained; 
you  can  even  carry  a  complete  stove,  made 
on  the  take-down  pattern.  Yet  an  excellent 
fireplace  may  be  built  of  field  stone  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  good  cook  can  per- 
form miracles  with  aid  of  a  simple  fry- 
ing-pan. Two  types  of  stone  fireplace  are 
illustrated,  the  one  on  the  left  being  per- 
haps better  adapted  for  use  in  permanent 
camps;  in  it  the  fire  is  fed  thru  the  lower 
opening,  the  pan  or  kettle  rests  upon  the 
ledge  and  draft  is  provided  by  the  higher 
chimney  opening,  which  also  keeps  the 
smoke  out  of  the  cook's  eyes.  The  other 
fireplace  will  serve  for  boiling  in  a  small 
kettle  suspended  from  the  cross-piece,  and 
after  a  good  bed  of  coals  has  formed,  fry- 
ing, broiling  or  roasting  upon  a  spit  may  be 
managed  without  inconvenience  from  the 
smoke.  If  no  stone  is  at  hand,  then  two 
green  -  logs  rolled  close  together  with  the 
fire  bedded  in  between  will  serve. 

Actual  cooking  utensils  needed  will  be  a 
small   covered  pail   or  kettle,   a   coffee   pot 
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and  two  frying-pans;  the  kettle  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
stews  and  chowders,  or  it  may  be  covered 
with  hot  embers  for  use  as  a  Dutch  oven, 
efficient  for  all  sorts  of  baking  or  pot- 
roasting.  The  two  frying-pans  are  not  alto- 
gether necessary,  altho  one  may  be  used  for 
the  cooking  of  fish  and  the  other  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  preparation  of  various  flat 
breads,  pancakes  or  flap-jacks.  For  each 
canoeist  a  tin  cup  and  a  tin  plate  may  be 
carried,  together  with  knife,  fork  and 
spoon;  a  dozen  or  so  of  those  wooden  plates 
which  are  destroyed  after  use  will  provide 
for  all  additional  needs.  The  rest  of  the 
equipment  may  well  consist  of  one  small 
camp  axe  for  driving  tent  pegs,  cutting- 
firewood,  etc.;  one  large  hunting  knife,  for 
dressing  fish  and  slicing  bread;  two  cakes 
of  soap  (clean  river  sand  will  do  for  scour- 
ing pots  and  pans)  ;  two  towels  for  each 
person,  with  two  more  for  dishes;  a  small 
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medicine  kit;  a  can  of  canoe  glue;  a  few 
patches,  needles  and  thread;  bathing  suits, 
fishing  tackle  and  a  kodak. 

The  food  supply  has  been  left  until  the 
last.  The  list  given  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  persons  for  two  weeks,  pro- 
vided that  fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs 
and  milk  are  purchased  on  the  route  and 
that  the  rods  of  the  party  are  capable  of 
adding  an  occasional  fish  to  the  menu. 
Twelve  pounds  of  flour,  three  pounds  beans, 
five  pounds  cornmeal,  five  pounds  sugar, 
half-pound  baking  powder,  one  pound  cof- 
fee, one  pound  oatmeal,  one  pound  sweet 
chocolate,  six  pounds  bacon;  salt,  pepper 
and  spices.  Should  you  wish  to  make  your- 
self entirely  independent  of  local  supply, 
desiccated  fruits  and  vegetables,  condensed 
milk  and  similar  items  must  be  added. 

Having  selected  your  outfit,  some  early 
morning  before  the  sun  has  been  up  long 
enough  to  warm  the  air  uncomfortably  you 
load  your  canoe,  dip  your  paddles  into  the 
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glistening  water  and  are  off.  You  wind  in 
and  out  under  arching  branches,  now  and 
then  stopping  to  cast  a  fly  upon  some  fa- 
vored pool;  you  slip  past  broad  meadows 
and  beside  winding  highways ;  you  glide  thru 
quiet  water  or  rush  dizzily  down  miniature 
rapids.  Occasional  water-fowl  rise  before 
you,  screaming;  muskrats  swim  sturdily 
across  your  bows  and  dive  under  the  shel- 
tering bank;  now  and  then  a  large  fish, 
searching  for  his  breakfast,  shatters  the 
placid  surface  into  widening  ripples  of  sil- 
ver. In  the  quiet  reaches  turtles  slide  noise- 
lessly from  the  logs,  and  a  big  frog  strikes 
the  water  ker-plunk — if  you  don't  see  him 
first  and  add  frog's  legs  to  your  larder! 
Every  turn  of  the  stream  opens  a  new  vista 
of  possibilities. 

Meals  of  freshly  caught  fish,  crisped  to  a 
golden  brown;  green  corn  and  potatoes 
roasted  in  the  embers,  and  hot  corn  bread, 
such  as  a  canoe  trip  like  this  richly  affords, 
can't  be  had  at  Delmonico's  or  Sherry's, 
nor  would  they  taste  one-half  so  well  there. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  go  a-berrying  and 
by  their  wiles  secure  a  pail  of  foaming 
milk  from  the  cow  of  a  friendly  farmer. 
Ripe  strawberries,  the  dew  still  on  them 
and  sweeter  far  than  any  cultivated  va- 
riety; a  fish  so  fresh  that  he  has  barely 
ceased  to  wriggle  as  he  is  popped  into  the 
frying-pan;  hot  flap-jacks  and  steaming 
coffee  with  real  cream — does  it  tempt  you? 

These  are  some  of  the  joys  of  canoe 
cruising.  Of  course,  there  are  troubles,  too 
— a  rainy  day,  an  upset,  a  tent  blown  down 


— but  what  are  they  save  obstacles  to  make 
our  enjoyment  the  sweeter? 

Honesdale,  Pa.  A.    E.    SWOYER. 

Loafing  in  Mountain  View. 

Two  dozen  store  buildings  in  a  row,  front- 
ing upon  a  rickety  board  walk  and  upon  a 
large  barren  square  full  of  lean  and  busy 
pigs;  a  railway  station  as  the  center  of 
the  square,  and  back  of  the  row  of  stores 
some  scattered  cottages  and  several  wooden 
churches — that  was  the  town  of  Mountain 
View.  The  same  humorist  who  gave  it  the 
name  (it  was  the  only  place  in  the  county 
where  there  was  neither  a  mountain  nor  a 
view)  probably  was  the  landscape  architect 
who  laid  out  an  open  space  between  the 
stores  and  the  station  house  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  "razorbacks."  There  was  am- 
ple space  in  which  to  exercise,  with  no  im- 
pediment anywhere  but  some  hitching  posts 
set  at  a  variety  of  angles  from  the  per- 
pendicular; there  was  the  platform  for 
shade,  and  pools  of  muddy  water — pigs' 
public  baths — to  give  the  municipal  plans 
completeness. 

"What  is  there  to  do  in  such  a  place?" 
the  curious  ask. 

And  I  triumphantly  repeat  the  question 
with  the  accent  on  the  is.  My  passion  in 
vacation  season  is  to  dodge  "things  to  do/' 
Of  all  the  outdoor  sports  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  an  ordinary  purse,  the  one  that 
seems  to  me  to  come  nearest  to  being  pleas- 
ure unalloyed  is  loafing  in  a  backwoods 
country  town. 
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We  didn't  hunt  or  fish,  my  comrade  and 
I.  We  didn't  even  take  photographs.  After 
a  year  in  the  madhouse  atmosphere  of  a 
newspaper's  "local  room"  what  we  sought 
in  vacation  time  was  a  change.  Mountain 
View  filled  the  need  by  holding  out  nothing 
but  possibilities  for  relaxation.  We  watched 
the  pigs,  played  mumblety-peg,  listened  to 
discussions  of  the  ancient  history  of  poli- 
tics, traced  local  genealogy,  drove  in  the 
woods  or  went  on  lazy  walks.  A  large  share 
of  the  time  we  simply  sat  on  the  front 
veranda  of  the  hotel  and  smoked,  enjoying 
the  mildest  possible  adventures  in  content- 
ment. 

The  railway  station,  with  its  subsidiary 
watering  tank,  is  the  point  upon  which  all 
eyes  converge.  Of  an  evening,  a  tour  of  the 
board  walk  in  front  of  the  stores  would 
discover  that  all  chairs  faced  toward  this 
center.  If  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the  earth 
should  violently  catapult  every  one  out  of 
his  chair  some  night,  it  would  pile  the  whole 
male  population  of  Mountain  View  face 
downward  upon  the  spike  that  surmounts 
the  tank. 

The  choicest  part  of  the  day  was  when 
we  sat  on  the  porch  after  dinner  and  smoked 
and  gossiped  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
fascinating  drip  of  water,  leaking  from  the 
tank.  All  of  the  town  but  the  landlord  and 
ourselves  went  to  bed  early.  The  taste  of 
the  cool  night  air  and  the  transformation 
of  the  square  when  it  was  silvered  with 
moonlight  usually  kept  us  up  a  little  later 
than  the  rest.  And  always  the  evening- 
would  end  in  some  such  colloquy  as  this: 

"My  wife  has  went  to  bed,"  the  landlord 
would  remark. 

One  of  us  would  nod. 

"The  boys  turned  in  a  leetle  after  that, 
'gin  they  want  to  be  up  early  tomorrow." 

Again  we  would  appear  to  be  uninter- 
ested. 

"All  the  guests  except  you  uns  are  in," 
he  would  continue,  still  tactfully.  "It's  get- 
tin'  late." 

Not  very  late,  we  would  argue — only  a 
little  past  nine. 

"But  don't  you  uns  see,"  he  would  plead, 
"that  /  can't  get  to  bed  myself  till  you  uns 
are  put  up?" 

No  further  use  to  combat!  And  each  day 
closed  with  a  sigh  of  mingled  reluctance  and 
contentment  as  we  followed  the  landlord's 
lantern  up  the  creaking  stairs, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  PAUL  KYGER. 

A  Golf  Pastoral. 

The  summer  plans  of  college  professors, 
even  in  wealthy  Iowa,  may  be  hampered  by 
lack  of  surplus  millions.  For  this  reason, 
"Mart"  and  I  took  a  most  unassuming  cot- 
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tage  fronting  a  lonely  Iowa  lake — to  fish. 
Shades  of  infatuated  Izaak  Walton!  Chil- 
dren with  canned  sweet  corn  on  pins  pulled 
in  more  carp  and  catfish  in  an  hour  than 
we  with  all  our  tackle  caught  all  day;  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  untangling  tight  and 
slimy  knots  of  eel  and  fish-line  by  the 
glimmer  of  an  evil-smelling  lantern  is  off- 
set by  the  difficulty  that  remains  of  extract- 
ing the  hook  from  your  thumb.  One  six- 
inch  soft-shelled  turtle  in  the  morning 
scarcely  recompenses  two  hours'  labor  of 
four  adults  and  three  children  in  preparing 
fifty  yards  of  "trot  line"  the  night  before; 
and  four  hours'  toil  pearl  fishing  is  ill  paid 
by  reproachful  glances  from  the  entire 
family.  How  did  you  know  it  would  go  thru 
a  hole  in  your  pocket?  Wasn't  that  your 
wife's  fault,  anyway?  But  not  until  the 
noisy  gasoline  launch,  on  the  single  occasion 
that  it  deigned  to  run,  cut  up  the  only  big 
pike  residing  in  the  lake  were  we  finally 
driven  to  the  woods. 

I  should  draw  the  curtain  over  those 
dark  hours  following  our  return  from  same 
woods  with  bouquets  of  wild  asters  and 
poison  ivy  were  not  those  the  dark  hours 
before  the  dawn.  In  a  moment  of  lucidity, 
during  his  convalescence,  good  old  Martyr 
rose  and  twitched  his  face  of  blue:  "'To- 
morrow to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.' 
Why  not  lay  out  a  golf  links  in  the  cow 
pasture?"  Why,  indeed?  These  pastures, 
sweeping  in  many  undulations  from  the 
mile  of  sorgum  field  bordering  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  acres  of  field  corn 
stretching  far  as  the  eye  could  see  across 
the  uplands,  were  specifically  shaped  at  the 
creation  with  golf  in  mind.  Thus  in  a  flash 
our  summer  program  was  complete. 

Half  the  fun  of  golf  is  in  laying  out  the 
course,  and  our  nine  short  holes  (suited  to 
the  carry  of  our  four  clubs — all  approaching 
irons)  could  be  new  planned  and  altered  at 
will,  as  fresh  possibilities  presented  them- 
selves. And  the  possibilities  were  infinite. 
We  enjoyed  the  clearing  away  of  a  teeing 
place  among  the  stunted  goldenrod  on  a  cer- 
tain windy  height,  where  one  afternoon  an 
eagle  floated  across  so  low  that  we  saw  the 
white  in  his  side-tipped  eye;  we  enjoyed 
perfecting  "Number  Two"  putting  green, 
our  only  really  good  one,  in  the  moist  corner 
by  the  orchard.  There  was  real  pleasure  in 
plying  jack-knife  and  iron  spoon  in  the 
brick-like  earth  on  "Number  Nine."  This 
was  on  a  mound  said  to  be  the  loftiest  point 
in  half  a  dozen  counties.  What  part  of  our 
day  offered  most  delight  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell.  There  were  the  crisp  mornings 
when  down  on  "One"  we  played  "mental 
hazards"  only  twenty  feet  from  the  doubt- 
ful, censorious  eye  of  a  big  Guernsey  bull, 
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and  upward  of  eight-seven  feet  from  sanc- 
tuary beyond  the  fence.  Then  would  fidus 
Achates,  from  the  distance,  counsel:  "Keep 
your  eye  on  the  ball ;  I'll  let  you  know  when 
he  comes."  There  was  the  daily  "champion- 
ship" round  just  before  lunch,  when  even 
the  gophers  were  quieter  along  the  hills, 
and  the  cattle  stood  bunched  close  up  to  the 
fences  built  about  the  Porter  apple  trees.  A 
Jersey  heifer,  stretching  neck  and  tongue 
and  eye  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  forbidden 
fruit,  would  twist  back  her  head  thru  the 
fence  and  gaze  mildly  at  us,  as  with  grim 
determination  we  marched  by — little  dream- 
ing that  she  looked  upon  the  settling  once 
and  for  all  of  the  rival  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts vs.  Iowa,  or  science  against  arts, 
or  more  momentous,  mashie  iron  pitted 
against  jigger.  We  looked  forward,  also,  to 
the  afternoons  when  the  indifferent  herd 
lay  chewing  the  cud  among  the  mullen  and 
sweet  fern  on  the  heights,  or  in  ones  and 
twos  grazed  on  the  shady  slope  under  the 
woods,  or  stood  trampling  and  switching 
among  the  roots  of  two  ancient  fir  trees 
away  up  by  "Number  Eight."  This  was  the 
"consolation"  round.  But  the  best  fun  of 
the  day  came  in  the  cool  long  evenings  after 
the  lowing  herd  had  wound  "slowly  o'er  the 
lea."  Now  the  ladies  came  out  for  a  four- 
seme,  and  the  children — a  caddy  to  a  club. 
There  was,  especially,  one  delicious  evening, 
when  a  visitor  followed  each  of  nine  fell 
swipes  at  the  ball  by  a  look  of  grieved  sur- 
prise ere  ever  he  knocked  it  off  the  tee. 
Hilariously  we  dubbed  from  hole  to  hole, 
until  the  gathering  shadows  hid  the  white 
rags  that  marked  them,  and  little  by  little 
crept  up  toward  the  hilltops  whence  each 
night  we  watched  the  sunset. 

Before  us  lay  far  misty  reaches  of  the 
valley — miles  of  cornfield  and  cane  and 
forest  cut  by  the  winding  silver  of  the  river. 
From  behind,  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  woods, 
came  at  intervals  the  klink  of  cow-bells,  the 
intermittent  wail  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and 
from  a  greater  distance  the  whoo  hoo !  oo- 
oo-oo-hoo !  of  a  great  horned  owl  or  perhaps 
even  the  bark  of  a  wolf. 

At  length,  after  groping  for  our  scattered 
clubs,  we  would  pick  our  way  down  into  the 
shadows,  thru  the  fences,  among  the  barns 
and  hay-stacks  where  loose  horses  stirred 
ghost-like,  to  our  veranda.  Too  tired,  thank 
goodness,  to  go  fishing,  we  smoked  and 
talked  and  listened  to  "jug  o'  rums,"  and 
to  the  smacking  of  poor  silly  fishes  feeding 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then,  all  too 
soon,  it  came  time  for  the  big,  cool  water- 
melon and  the  goodnights.  And  the  good 
wife  adds,  "Do  you  remember  how  you 
held  the  wire  fences  for  us  girls  to  crawl 
thru — great  big  fatties?" 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  J-   H.   SCOTT. 


On  a  Homestead. : 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  spending  a  year  teaching, 
we  moved  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota,  where  I  had  taken  a 
homestead.  We  knew  it  would  be  a  decided 
change  for  a  city  girl,  but  my  parents  were 
with  me,  and  it  had  long  been  my  cherished 
dream  to  own  a  quarter  section  of  govern- 
ment land ;  otherwise  to  have  a  tennis  court. 

My  homestead  is  ideally  located  about 
four  miles  from  town.  Half  of  it  is  covered 
with  pine  trees,  with  a  few  ravines  where 
grow  oaks,  hawthorn  bushes,  buffalo  berries 
and  wild  roses;  the  rest  is  a  rolling  slope, 
where  we  broke  virgin  soil  and  tangled 
giass  roots  for  farming.  Mariposa  lilies, 
violets,  bluebells  and  other  wild  flowers 
bade  us  welcome,  as  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  I  began  my  vaca- 
tion by  digging  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt 
for  the  foundation  of  our  new  home.  Right 
in  the  heart  of  the  fragrant  pines  we  built 
our  house,  facing  the  east.  Mother  and  i 
took  the  team  to  help  gather  stones  for 
the  concrete  walls  Father  was  putting  up. 
How  we  laughed  and  tugged  over  some  big 
rocks  deeply  imbedded!  Toiling  under 
Nature's  canopy,  developing  a  little  muscle 
and  endurance,  seemed  to  banish  forever  the 
city's  smoke  and  the  stifling  chalk  dust  of 
school  rooms. 

Later,  when  the  beaver  board  was  on  the 
rooms,  I  began  the  fun  of  decorating.  Paint- 
ing the  ceilings  was  invigorating.  Since  I 
was  a  novice  at  this  work,  at  first  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  alabastine  tints  trickled  down 
my  elbow.  Yet  final  results  were  really 
gratifying.  The  wide  front  porch  was  our 
joy  and  pride  continually,  as  a  comfortable 
living  room  or  sleeping  apartment.  From  re- 
freshing slumber  in  the  open,  the  rosy  sun- 
rise or  a  frolicsome  kitten  or  puppy  would 
waken  us  to  the  beauties  of  a  summer 
morning.  Our  fresh  vegetables  were  a 
source  of  blessing.  Oh,  the  luscious  melons 
grown  on  sod! 

Our  piano  was  rather  a  novelty  to  some 
more  isolated  neighbors  whose  only  music 
had  been  the  howl  of  a  coyote.  Invariably 
they  asked  me  to  "play  a  tune."  We  often 
rode  into  Belle  Fourche  for  the  mail,  or  for 
a  moonlight  ride  on  the  river,  or  for  the  ice 
cream  which  is  a  luxury  to  homesteaders — 
"honeyockers,"  as  they  call  us  here.  We 
had  pleasant  jaunts  to  Spearfish,  including 
the  picturesque  canyon  trip  to  Deadwood. 
When  friends  came  out  from  town  we  had 
lively  tennis  games,  or  a  gallop  over  the 
hills.  One  cool  moonlight  night  we  gathered 
about  a  snappy  log  fire  in  a  broad  ravine  to 
roast  marshmellows. 

Thus  our  first  sumer  of  "holding  down  a 
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claim"  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly.  When 
fall  came  I  resumed  high  school  work  with 
renewed  energy,  teaching  in  town  and  rid- 
ing back  and  forth  each  day. 

Laura  R.  McCutchen. 

Belle  Fourche,  So.  Dakota. 

A  Week  in  Devon. 

It  was  a  contented  group  of  travelers 
that  started  from  Salisbury  for  Okehamp- 
ton  one  morning  in  July.  I  say  it  advisedly 
that   they   were    starting   for   Okehampton, 


— the  land  of  clotted  cream  and  luscious 
strawberries,  the  land  of  climbing  roses, 
the  land  of  Lorna  Doone.  The  little  station 
is  perched  high  up  on  the  hills,  and  the 
little  village  nestles  down  in  the  valley, 
surrounded  by  purple  moorland. 

We  could  hardly  wait  for  the  morning  to 
see  our  innkeeper's  energetic  daughter's 
cousin  about  a  horse  and  cart  for  our  first 
drive.  We  liked  everything — the  amiable 
ambling  animal,  the  bobby  two-wheeled  cart, 
the   promising  wicker  lunch  basket  stowed 
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for  with  the  intricacies  of  English  traveling 
one  never  knows  just  where  one  is  going. 
We  had  studied  our  good  friend  Baedeker 
and  had  found  out  how  many  times  we 
would  have  to  change  cars  to  reach  Oke- 
hampton. Changing  cars  is  a  constant  fac- 
tor in  English  traveling.  We  always  took 
"quite  the  best  train,"  and  always  changed 
one  to  four  times  in  going  a  hundred  miles. 

We  left  about  noon,  and  intentionally 
omitted  luncheon,  for  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  one  of  those  delectable  luncheon 
baskets  which  are  a  consolation  for  many 
other  inconveniences.  It  is  appetizing  when 
it  is  brought  to  your  compartment  with  its 
chicken  and  lettuce,  fresh  bread  and  butter, 
cheese,  hot  tea  and  plain  cake,  all  daintily 
arranged  in  a  wicker  case. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when 
our  train  came  into  the  Okehampton  station 
and  we  caught  our  first  real  view  of  Devon 


away  in  front,  the  dusty,  crooked  streets  of 
the  village.  Then  when  we  drove  out  along 
the  shady  Devonshire  lanes,  with  the  high 
hedges  of  honeysuckle  leaning  so  far  over 
on  either  side  that  we  could  pick  bunches  of 
the  pink  and  yellow  fragrance.  And  when 
we  looked  beyond  those  hedges  to  the 
browns  and  purples,  the  blues  and  pinks  of 
the  moors,  and  then  drove  thru  a  tiny 
tinkling  brook  which  flowed  on  undisturbed 
across  the  roadway,  or  stopped  under  some 
wide-spreading  oak  or  graceful  elm  to  save 
ourselves  from  the  too  bright  sunshine,  we 
were  grateful  for  that  leisurely  spirit  which 
prompted  us  to  forsake  even  "quite  the  best 
train"  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  joys  of 
country  travel.  What  tho  we  had  our 
troubles  that  evening  to  find  lodgings  at 
Bude?  We  did  find  them  in  the  end — a  neat 
little  house,  all  flower-bedecked,  looking  out 
on  the  "downs"  and  the  sea. 
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Such  a  beautiful  morning  as  we  opened 
our  eyes  on,  and  such  an  eighteen  mile 
drive  to  Clovelly  as  we  had !  Up  ind  down 
lovely  country  roads  dotted  by  tiny  white- 
washed or  pink-washed  houses,  with  roses 
clambering  over  the  roofs  and  sides,  the 
little  green  fields  with  the  white  sheep,  the 
hills  in  the  distance,  which  always  made  me 
think  "For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine 
and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  and 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  thru  the  trees  of 
the  gray  old  ocean — all  made  a  drive  which 
is  a  beautiful  and  often  recurring  memory. 
Then  our  driver  was  so  entertaining.  He 
had  told  his  stories  to  all  his  passengers, 
but  he  put  so  much  zent  and  freshness 
into  them  that  you  imagined  they  were  new 
for  you.  Here  was  Stowe — the  site  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenville's  home — and  there  Stam- 
ford Hill,  the  place  of  another  Grenville's 
victory,  and  over  there  across  the  water 
was  Lundy's  Island,  that  famous  nest  of 
outlaws  and  smugglers.  We  were  told  that 
if  we  only  looked  closely  perhaps  we  could 
see  the  Montague,  one  of  the  royal  vessels 
that  went  aground  some  time  before.  Our 
driver  was  so  insistent  upon  our  seeing  it 
that  we  really  imagined  we  did  see  the  dark 
sides  of  the  half-sunken  vessel,  and  then  he 
stopped  and  we  were  at  our  journey's  end. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  tell  you  what  that 
first  glimpse  is  like,  the  street  so  narrow 
that  with  outspread  arms  one  can  almost 
touch  the  houses  on  each  side,  the  fuchsia 
hedges  so  tall  and  the  blossoms  so  brilliant 
that  they  seem  unreal,  the  geranium  bushes 
sending  up  their  pink  and  red  blossoms  to 
nod  in  the  second  story  windows,  and,  far 
below,  the  masts  of  the  vessels. 

Clovelly's  one  crooked,  winding  and  ever- 
changing  street  is  not  unknown  to  tourists. 
The  high  sea-wall,  the  nets  hung  up  to  dry, 
the  fishermen  in  their  blue  jerseys — all 
made  a  picture  not  to  be  forgotten.  They 
are  enterprising,  these  fishermen,  and  when 
one  can  go  in  a  fishing  smack  for  a  shilling 
an  hour,  of  course  one  goes  and  climbs 
down  the  rock-hewn  steps  with  a  timidity 
that  only  the  ocean  can  give.  And  out  be- 
yond that  wall  one  can  look  back  at  Clovelly. 
There  is  a  description  of  the  scene  in 
"Enoch  Arden": 

Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm 
And  in  this  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sand, 
Beyond,    red   roofs    about   a   narrow   wharf 
In   cluster ;   then   a  moldered  church  ;   and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-towered  mill, 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows  ;  and  a  hazel  wood 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  nourishes 
Green  in  a  cup  like  hollow  of  the  down. 

Our  fisherman  may  not  know  his  Tenny- 
son, but  like  every  fellow  villager  he  knew 
and  loved  Charles  Kingsley  and  his  West- 
ward Ho. 

Madison,   Wis.  KATHARINE   S.   ALVORD. 


Oregon  Hops.    . 

Hops   and  song  and  laughter 

Filled  this  week  added  to  memory's  store, 

And  many  a  day  hereafter 

Will  be  brighter  for  telling  it  o'er. 

Is  not  that  an  ideal  vacation?  Many  of  us 
to  whom  fortune  denies  long  periods  spent 
in  mere  pleasure  need  not,  for  that  rea- 
son, miss  a  real  vacation,  for  in  the  hop- 
fields  of  Oregon  are  to  be  found  the  essen- 
tials such  as  good  companionship,  bracing 
air,  invigorating  odor,  outdoor  exercise,  ex- 
cellent appetite  and  freedom  of  expression 
added  to  remunerative  labor. 

It  is  work  for  all  ages.  Little  eight-year- 
old  George  competes  with  grandpa  for 
both  pleasure  and  profit  and  finds  beauty 
too;  for  Nature,  apparently  grateful  for 
the  man-supplied  support,  festoons  the 
wires  with  long,  graceful  clusters  in  holi- 
day style. 

It  was  a  rainy  September  morning  on 
which  we  started  bright  and  early,  lunch 
baskets  in  hand,  but  what  cared  we  for  the 
rain,  a  shower  now  and  then  adds  to  the 
zest  and — incidentally  to  the  profits — as 
water  on  the  hops  increases  their  weight; 
so  if  you  haven't  time  nor  desire  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  "drier"  just  cover  up  with 
sacks  and  sing  until  the  sun  comes  out, 
then  pick  fast  and  you  will  earn  more  for 
the  rest  and  the  water. 

Keep  up  a  jolly  or  instructive  conversa- 
tion with  your  partner  on  the  other  side  of 
the  long  row  and  you  will  forget  the  time 
and  the  sun  on  your  back.  The  incentive  of 
the  chase  is  here  too — don't  let  your  part- 
ner get  all  the  fine  clusters  at  the  places 
where  the  sides  are  indefinite.  See  that  long 
hanging  vine  filled  its  full  length  with 
clean  hops — get  there  first,  and  don't  let 
those  young  people  on  the  next  row  pass 
you,  if  you  keep  close  you  may  learn  all  the 
fun  they  are  going  to  have  with  their  hop 
money,  and  make  a  good  friend  too.  Per- 
haps they  are  camping  in  the  long  bunk- 
house  and  will  tell  you  of  their  jolly  even- 
ings, for  we  quit  at  five  o'clock,  if  the 
filling  of  the  floors  of  the  "drier"  does  not 
stop  us  before. 

"Wire  down!"  Yes,  you  were  a  second 
ahead  of  the  conceited  little  fellow  over 
there,  for  the  man  with  the  long  hook  is 
coming  your  way  and  now  lets  the  high- 
strung  wire  drop  some  to  enable  you  to 
strip  the  top  clusters  into  your  tall  basket, 
and  you  realize  that  you  are  commencing 
to  acquire  the  knack  of  the  stripping  pro- 
cess that  marks  the  best  pickers;  be  careful 
tho,  for  "the  Boss"  is  coming,  whose  eagle 
eye  will  detect  the  dirt  or  leaves  in  your 
basket  in  spite  of  your  jollying. 

There!  your  basket  is  full  to  running 
over,  and  you  need  help  to  empty  it  into  the 
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big  sack  which,  when  full,  will  be  weighed 
and  the  amount  credited  in  your  little  book. 
A  week  of  pleasant  companionship,  of 
working  with  Nature,  of  invigorating  ex- 
ercise in  pure  air  and  a  purse  heavier  by 
fifteen  dollars  makes  you  feel  that  you  have 
spent  a  profitable  vacation. 

Cornelius,  Ore.  MAMIE  VAN   EMON. 

The  Desert  Oasis. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  one  always  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  parks  of  choice 
trees  and  shrubs  to  appreciate  the  feeling, 
a  sort  of  a  reverence,  the  desert  traveler 
has  for  a  few  dwarfed  cottonwood  trees. 

In  Nevada,  just  above  the  well  named 
Death  Valley,  on  the  Amargoas  Desert, 
there  are  occasional  clumps  of  these  hos- 
pitable trees  marking  hidden  springs  in  an 
old  dry  river  channel.  With  my  husband,  a 
mining  engineer,  I  have  had  the  experience 
of  making  numerous  journeys  across  this 
Nevada  desert. 

It  was  the  lure  of  gold  alone  which  had 
tempted  us,  as  it  had  tempted  many  others, 
to  leave  spreading  trees  with  climbing  vines, 
tall  and  evergreen  pines,  blossoming  bushes 
and  shady  lanes  by  babbling  brooks  for  the 
cactus  and  sagebrush  on  the  gray  and 
yellow  sand  of  a  parching  desert.  We  were 
sometimes  coaxed  several  miles  away  from 
our  course  in  quest  of  the  rainbow's  end 
by  a  glimpse  of  beckoning  cottonwood,  that 
we  might  rest  a  while  in  their  shade. 

As  we  approached  our  oasis,  before  we 


were  able  to  detect  the  camps  beneath,  we 
could  see  the  little  silvery  leaves  signaling 
as  if  each  one  was  trying  to  outdo  all  the 
others  in  extending  to  us  a  welcome.  They 
always  keep  open  house.  We  rarely  found 
them  alone,  and  if  we  did  the  camper  who 
had  left  his  tent  or  cabin  left  also  a  wel- 
come sign  to  whom  it  might  concern. 

After  filling  our  canteens  or  water  bags, 
leaving  them  to  cool,  we  would  lounge 
about  examining  specimens  of  ore,  dis- 
carded perhaps  by  many  a  prospector  to 
lighten  his  load  on  the  sandy  trail  back  to 
Goldfield  or  Tonapah,  from  Death  Valley, 
the  Panamint  Range,  or  maybe  from  the 
old  haunts  of  Mark  Twain,  just  over  the 
state  line  in  California.  At  the  bidding  of 
the  shadows,  which  were  now  growing  long, 
we  would  all  but  resolve  to  relinquish  the 
coveted  gold  to  those  more  ambitious,  for 
the  distance  was  great  to  the  next  shaded 
spot. 

These  little  trees  require  no  official  pro- 
tection or  the  pleadings  of  bards  to  spare 
them.  A  word  from  all  who  have  been  shel- 
tered by  them  from  the  rays  of  beaming  sun 
would  give  us  a  volume.  The  journeying 
Indian,  the  weary  prospector,  with  his  laden 
burrows,  the  freighter  with  his  twenty-mule 
team,  the  touring  car  of  promoters  and  en- 
gineers, and  the  dusty  passengers  of  the 
four-horse  stage,  with  one  accord  laud  the 
oasis  of  our  desert. 

Gertrude  Cleveland  Cox. 

Portland,    Oregon. 


On  the  Birth  of  a  Child 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

Lo — to  the  battle-ground  of  Life, 

Child  you  have  come,  like  a  conquering  shout, 
Out  of  a  struggle — into  strife; 

Out  of  a  darkness — into  doubt. 

Girt  with  the  fragile  armor  of  Youth, 
Child,  you  must  ride  into  endless  wars, 

With  the  sword  of  protest,  the  buckler  of  truth, 
And  a  banner  of  love  to  sweep  the  stars.     . 

About  you  the  world's  despair  will  surge; 

Into  defeat  you  must  plunge  and  grope — 
Be  to  the  faltering,  an  urge; 

Be  to  the  hopeless  years,  a  hope! 

Be  to  the  darkened  world,  a  flame; 

Be  to  its  unconcern,  a  blow — 
For  out  of  its  pain  and  tumult  you  came, 

And  into  its  tumult  and  pain  you  go. 

New  York  City. 


Can  I  Afford  an  Automobile? 


By  Albert  L.  Clough 


Every  one  desires  to  own  a  motor  car. 
This  is  a  pretty  broad  statement,  but  its 
exceptions  are  few  indeed.  Time  was,  not 
so  long  ago,  when  the  imperfections  of 
the  automobile  and  the  prejudice  against 
it  would  have  made  such  an  assertion 
untrue,  but  the  former  have  been  elim- 
inated by  the  skill  of  the  automobile 
engineer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
latter  has  been  dissipated  by  familiarity 
with  the  new  conveyance.  Every  one 
could  own  a  motor  car  were  it  not  for  the 
dollars  and  cents  side  of  the  problem; 
it  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  is  or 
should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
prospective  automobile  purchaser. 

In  a  general  way,  any  one  who  has 
from  $700  to  $1000  in  cash,  the  income 
producing  power  of  which  he  can  perma- 
nently dispense  with,  and  who  can  judi- 
ciously set  apart  $300  to  $500  annually 
out  of  his  income  without  being  forced 
to  curtail  more  necessary  expenditures, 
can  afford  to  own  a  small,  unpretentious 
but  entirely  serviceable  family  car,  capa- 
ble of  use  for  at  least  five  seasons. 

To  own  a  more  commodious,  more  pow- 
erful and  pretentious  car,  not  only  must 
the  original  investment  be  doubled  or 
trebled,  but  the  sum  set  aside  to  meet  the 
expense  of  keeping  and  running  it  must 
be  increased  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
car  weight  and  power,  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  tires,  oil,  gasoline,  labor, 
registration  and  insurance. 

The  rough  estimate  given  above  as- 
sumes that  a  car  is  to  be  used  not  much 
in  excess  of  5000  miles  per  year,  that  it 
is  carefully  operated,  and  is  attended  to 
conscientiously,  principally  by  the  owner 
himself.  It  is  also  assumed  that  no  seri- 
ous accidents  befall  the  car. 

Two  principal  considerations  govern 
the  economics  of  motoring:  first,  the 
initial  cost  of  a  car,  and  second, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it.  In 
proportion  as  these  two  elements  are 
minimized  the  automobile  is  brought 
legitimately  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  desire  it.  When 
one  buys  a  car,  a  sum  of  money  is  ex- 
pended which  obviously  might  otherwise 
have  been  invested  so  as  to  bring  in  an 
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income  of  5  or  6  per  cent  annually,  and 
thus  it  is  necessary,  if  one  is  to  be  can- 
did, to  count  as  one  of  the  yearly  ex- 
penses of  owning  a  car  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  upon  its 
total  first  cost.  The  important  point  here 
is  that  the  lower  the  first  cost  the  smaller 
will  be  the  annual  sum  by  which  the 
ownership  of  a  car  reduces  income. 

As  soon  as  a  person  takes  possession 
of  his  automobile  it  becomes  a  "used"  or 
"second-hand"  car,  and  its  selling  value 
falls  below  the  price  paid  for  it,  even  tho 
it  has  not  been  run  a  mile.  At  the  end  of 
a  season's  use  its  value  in  the  used  car 
market  has  perhaps  fallen  to  80  per  cent 
of  its  first  cost ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year's  use  to  60  per  cent  of  its  purchase 
price.  These  figures  are  approximate 
only,  but  are  given  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  there  is,  a  progressive  loss  in  the 
marketable  value  of  a  car  at  such  a  rate, 
perhaps,  as  to  render  it  practically  un- 
salable or  salable  only  at  a  nominal  price 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  altho  it  may  still 
be  perfectly  serviceable.  In  short,  the 
owner  may  properly  figure  that  each 
year's  use  of  his  car  costs  him  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  its  cost  price;  and 
obviously,  the  lower  the  first  cost  the 
lower  is  this  yearly  loss  due  to  deprecia- 
tion in  marketable  value.  Occasionally  a 
car  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  orig- 
inal owner  for  a  longer  period  than  five 
years,  and  in  such  a  case  the  yearly  cost 
of  keeping  the  car,  due  to  its  deprecia- 
tion, is  less  than  indicated  above,  but  it 
is  rare  that  a  person  cares  to  use  the 
same  car  for  more  than  five  seasons,  be- 
cause the  mechanical  improvements  and 
changes  of  style  made  in  motor  vehicles 
during  so  long  a  period  cause  it  to  be- 
come noticeably  out  of  date  and  inferior 
to  other  cars. 

One  who  permanently  adopts  the 
motor  car  as  a  conveyance  should  be  pre- 
pared to  make  another  expenditure  about 
equal  to  his  first  at  the  end  of  five  years 
or  slightly  later,  when  a  new  car  is  likely 
to  be  required.  Modern  cars,  even  the  low 
priced  ones,  are,  however,  so  durable,  and 
motor  styles  are  now  changing  so  much 
less  rapidly  than  heretofore,  that  it  may 
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soon  more  generally  prove  practicable 
for  original  owners  to  operate  their  cars 
for  longer  periods. 

Any  one  who  is  somewhat  in  doubt 
whether  he  can  afford  to  own  a  car,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  is  so  constituted 
that  he  cannot  be  contented  unless  the 
car  he  drives  is  strictly  up  to  date, 
should  hesitate  before  becoming  an  own- 
er, because  the  gratification  of  this  de- 
sire involves  the  annual  exchange  of  his 
car  for  a  new  one  at  an  expense  very 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  yearly  loss 
due  to  depreciation  in  selling  value.  If 
motoring  is  to  be  entered  into  with  a  re- 
gard for  economic  considerations,  a  per- 
son should  make  up  his  mind  to  drive  his 
car  even  after  it  becomes  somewhat  out 
of  fashion,  providing  it  is  serviceable 
and  has  not  become  unduly  expensive  to 
maintain. 

There  are  certain  other  expenses  inci- 
dent to  owning  a  car,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
operated,  such  as  registration,  and  fire 
and  liability  insurance.  In  general,  these 
increase  with  the  horsepower  of  a  car; 
the  lower  the  power  of  the  car,  the  less 
the  outlay  for  these  items.  Registration 
fees  cannot  be  avoided,  and  it  is  impru- 
dent, especially  for  the  owner  who  can 
just  afford  to  own  a  car,  not  to  protect 
himself  against  loss  through  fire  or 
against  losses  due  to  the  settlement  of 
claims  for  damages  accidentally  caused 
to  persons  or  property.  In  many  com- 
munities automobiles  are  taxed  as  per- 
sonal property,  and  this  item  of  expense 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  a 
car  is  higher. 

The  above  mentioned  annual  items  of 
expense  are  of  the  character  of  fixt 
charges  and  depend  directly  upon  the 
first  cost  of  a  car.  The  other  class  of 
items  are  operative  expenses  and  depend 
mainly  upon  the  extent  to  which  a  car  is 
used,  the  manner  of  its  operation,  and 
the  willingness  or  ability  of  the  owner 
personally  to  perform  certain  services 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  per- 
formed by  hired  labor.  Among  these,  tire 
expense  is  a  large  factor,  and  increases 
with  the  weight,  horsepower  and  speed 
of  a  car.  A  light,  low-powered  car,  driven 
at  moderate  speed,  if  it  is  equipt  with 
tires  of  amply  large  size,  exhibits  the 
very  lowest  tire  cost  per  mile  of  service. 


There  is  no  large  item  in  the  cost  of 
motoring  that  is  more  within  the  control 
of  the  owner  than  the  tire  item.  If  an 
owner  is  willing  to  drive  at  not  over 
25  miles  per  hour  over  perfect  roads,  and 
not  over  15  miles  per  hour  on  poor  roads, 
and  still  slower  over  bad  spots  and 
around  corners;  if  he  is  careful  to  keep 
his  tires  properly  inflated  at  all  times 
and  to  make  his  own  minor  tire  repairs 
at  once  upon  their  being  needed,  the  use- 
ful mileage  of  his  tires  will  be  so  greatly 
prolonged  that  his  per  mile  tire  cost  will 
be  minimized.  The  neglect  of  these  pre- 
cautions will  burden  him  with  an  un- 
necessarily high  tire  expense. 

The  outlay  for  gasoline  is  least  for  a 
light,  low-powered  car  and  is  proportion- 
ally greater  in  cars  of  greater  weight 
and  power.  In  general,  a  six  cylinder 
motor  is  somewhat  less  economical  of 
fuel  than  a  four  cylinder  motor  of  the 
same  horsepower.  Fuel  consumption,  like 
tire  wear,  increases  rather  rapidly  with 
the  rate  at  which  a  car  is  driven,  and  at 
speeds  of  more  than  about  20  miles  per 
hour  it  becomes  increasingly  excessive. 
In  general,  the  larger  the  motor  the 
greater  the  necessary  expenditure  for 
oil;  a  six  cylinder  motor  consumes  oil 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  a  four  cyl- 
inder motor. 

Repairs  have  become  a  very  small  fac- 
tor in  the  maintenance  of  all  modern 
cars  of  well  tried  design  and  honest  con- 
struction. Years  ago,  the  large  and  un- 
predictable repair  expense  rightly  de- 
terred the  average  person  from  buying  a 
car;  but  now  the  purchaser  of  a  car  of 
mature  model,  built  by  experienced  and 
responsible  manufacturers,  need  have  no 
apprehension  of  extensive  repairs  if  only 
he  does  his  part  to  forestall  them.  This 
statement  applies  to  all  cars,  low  and 
high  priced  alike,  which  are  driven  at 
not  above  20  or  25  miles  per  hour,  which 
do  not  figure  in  accidents,  and  which  are 
intelligently  and  conscientiously  cared 
for.  It  applies  to  high-priced,  high-pow- 
ered cars  even  when  driven  at  the  high 
speeds  for  which  they  are  intended,  but 
does  not  apply  to  low-priced  cars  which 
are  driven  at  speeds  to  which  large  tour- 
ing cars  only  are  adapted.  The  operation 
of  small  cars  at  high  speeds  near  the 
limit  of  their  power,  over  all  kinds  of 
roads,   violates   not   only   the   prime   re- 
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quirements  of  economical  operation,  but 
all  considerations  of  safety  and  comfort. 

Fast  driving  and  neglect  are  the  two 
evils  that  make  repairs  necessary  and 
shorten  the  life  of  a  car.  The  failure  to 
keep  in  a  tight  condition  all  nuts  and 
other  fastening  devices  and  to  keep  well 
oiled  all  moving  parts,  however  obscure 
and  seemingly  unimportant,  are  the  most 
usual  and  most  harmful  directions  in 
which  neglect  is  manifested.  The  life  of 
a  car  can  be  almost  indefinitely  prolonged 
by  intelligent,  unfailing  lubrication  of 
all  parts  that  move  relatively  to  others, 
and  it  can  be  shortened  to  a  pitiful  frac- 
tion of  its  normal  length  by  the  lack  of 
oil.  Every  user  has  it  within  his  power 
on  the  one  hand  to  keep  his  car  efficient 
and  smooth  running  after  years  of 
service,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  make  it 
a  noisy,  incapable  "rattletrap"  before  its 
first  season  has  been  completed.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  oil 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

If  an  owner  keeps  his  car  in  a  public 
garage,  calls  upon  hired  mechanics  for 
assistance  whenever  oiling  is  required 
or  whenever  some  little  adjustment  is 
necessitated,  and  has  it  washed  and  pol- 
ished frequently  by  garage  attendants, 
his  season's  outlay  for  these  services 
will  aggregate  a  surprisingly  large 
amount.  From  the  economic  standpoint 
the  ideal  owner  is  one  who  has  a  little 
time  and  a  strong  inclination  to  care  for 
his  car  and  a  convenient  but  inexpensive 
private  garage  in  which  to  keep  it. 

In  order  that  an  owner  may  intelli- 


gently drive  and  care  for  his  car,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  he  should  under- 
stand it  thoroly  in  principle  and  in  de- 
tail. This  requires  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  best  current  automobile  literature 
and  practical  instruction  from  a  well- 
informed  motor  car  mechanic.  The  best 
and  most  economical  results  can  never 
be  obtained  by  an  owner  who  is  ignorant 
of  his  car,  no  matter  how  good  the  car. 

In  case  space  is  available,  it  is  wise 
economy  to  build  a  small  well-appointed 
garage,  provided  with  artificial  heat  and 
so  equipt  that  a  car  can  be  conveniently 
washed  therein.  The  man-of-all-work  or 
some  one  in  the  family  can  then  do  the 
washing  and  one  considerable  item  of 
expense  thus  be  eliminated.  The  making 
of  adjustments,  oiling,  the  performance 
of  minor  mechanical  repairs  and  the  re- 
pair of  tires  can  be  effected  by  the  own- 
er, if  he  has  a  little  time  at  his  disposal, 
and  to  most  men  work  of  this  kind  forms 
a  diverting  and  restful  avocation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  small  car 
of  good  quality,  carefully  driven  and  at- 
tended, can  be  operated  at  an  operating 
expense  of  about  ten  cents  per  mile  or 
slightly  less,  including  registration,  in- 
surance, tires,  fuel,  repairs  and  all  such 
items,  but  not  including  interest  and  de- 
preciation charges.  If  such  a  car  is  of  the 
five-passenger  type,  as  it  may  well  be, 
the  maintenance  expense  per  passenger 
per  mile,  while  it  is  run  fully  loaded, 
does  not  exceed  two  cents — a  rate  com- 
parable with  railway  fares. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


The  Last  Mile 

By  Stokely  S.  Fisher 

The  day  is  over.  How  strange  to  think  of  morn  as  afar! 

But  we  are  weary;  lonely  the  pathway  we  roam; 
Now  there  is  song  as  at  dawning,  and  lo !  the  evening  star : 

Oh  soon  we  shall  see  the  welcoming  light  of  home! 

The  gladdest  hour  of  the  journey  is  ever  the  last  short  mile, 
And  better  than  the  beginning  the  end  of  years ! 

Never  was  babe  born  smiling,  but  lips  of  the  dying  smile; 
And  the  infant  weeps,  but  the  dying  shed  no  tears ! 

The  last  mile! — Let  us  go  as  we  used  to  down  the  lane 
To  the  gate  of  the  little  cottage, —  no  doubt,  no  dread; 

Oh  if  we  kiss  and  part,  on  the  morrow  we  meet  again, 

And  sleep  shall  be  sweet  with  dreams  till  the  night  is  fled! 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


The  South  American  Tour 


Why,  When,  and  W  here  to  Go, What  to  See,  and  How  Much  It  Will  Cost 

By  Annie  S.  Peck,  M.A. 


[It  is  strange  that  the  American  tourist,   usu 
generally  neglected  the  countries  south  of  us.   He 
ama,    but   still   he   hesitates   at   crossing  the   line, 
tractions   of   South   American   travel  we  have   ask 
questions    that    come   up    whenever   such    an    idea 
from   top   to   bottom,   especially  the  top,    for  she 
explorations,   and   has   planted  her  banner — which 
on   some   of  the   highest    peaks    of   the    Andes. — E 

The  South  American  Tour!  Como  no? 
Why  not?  as  many  Spanish- Americans 
exclaim,  to  give  hearty  assent.  The  pop- 
ular cry,  "See  America  first!"  if  not  to 
be  urged  too  strongly,  should  surely  be 
endorsed  when  changed  to  "See  Amer- 
ica second !"  After  visiting  the  Old 
World,  why  not  seek  out  the  strange  new 
world  beyond  the  equator,  to  enjoy  a 
novel  and  delightful  experience? 

Why? 

For  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  there  is 
some  of  the  grandest  on  the  earth :  snow- 
clad  mountains,  beside  which  the  Alps 
would  be  foothills  and  Mt.  McKinley 
overshadowed;  wondrous  waterfalls,  one 
surpassing  Niagara  both  in  hight  and  in 
volume  of  water;  cliffs  more  lofty  than 
those  of  the  Yosemite;  magnificent  lake 
scenery,  including  the  highest  sheet  of 
water  where  steamboats  ply ;  strange  yet 
fascinating  deserts;  superb  tropical  veg- 
etation; the  highest  railroads  in  the 
world,  the  most  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful harbor. 

If  strange  peoples  and  cities  are  of  in- 
terest, there  are  towns  old  and  quaint, 
with  many  buildings  of  centuries  past, 
and  cities  quite  up  to  date,  growing  with 
the  rapidity  of  our  own;  a  few  places 
where  Indians  in  curious  garb  are  seen 
by  the  side  of  Paris  gowns  and  English 
masculine  attire,  and  others  where  an 
Indian  with  sandals  and  poncho  would 
attract  as  much  attention  as  on  Broad- 
way; cities  with  boulevards,  parks  and 
opera  houses,  finer  than  any  of  which 
New  York  can  boast. 

If  ruins  and  antiquities  are  alluring, 
these  also  abound.  Whole  cities  of  the 
dead  are  there,  and  others  where  the  new 
civilization  rises  above  or  by  the  side  of 
the  old.  Temples,  palaces, .  fortifications, 
ancient  statues,  mummies  and  pottery 
may  be  cursorily  admired  or  profoundly 


ally  enterprising  in  r,r~'  ■»  new  pastures,  has  so 
has  recently  extended  ms  purview  as  far  as  Pan- 
With  the  object  of  directing  attention  to  the  at- 
ed  Miss  Peck  to  answer  some  of  the  practical 
is  suggested.  Miss  Peck  knows  South  America 
has  for  more  than  ten  years  engaged  in  mountain 
bears   the   strange    device    "Votes    for   Women" — 

DITOR.] 

studied;  and  search  may  still  be  made 
for  hidden  monuments  of  a  bygone  age. 
Further,  these  countries  rapidly  advan- 
cing, with  astonishing  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources  awaiting  development, 
with  railroads  yet  to  be  laid,  with  fast- 
growing  markets  for  almost  every  kind 
of  merchandise,  invite  the  trader  and 
the  capitalist  to  investigate  hitherto 
neglected  opportunities  before  it  shall  be 
too  late. 

As  to  the  accommodations  for  travel, 
the  various  steamship  lines  supply  every 
comfort  and  sufficient  luxury.  The  rail- 
ways have  the  usual  equipment,  sleep- 
ing and  dining  car,  for  long  journeys, 
the  hotels  are  fair  to  excellent  in  the 
larger  cities  where  some  time  is  spent 
satisfying  the  wants  of  all  save  the  ultra- 
fastidious  traveler. 

"The  South  American  Tour,"  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  fashionable  and  popu- 
lar, covers  the  most  interesting  and  ac- 
cessible portions  of  that  continent,  much 
of  its  finest  scenery,  its  greatest  cities. 
The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  countries 
of  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile  on  the  Pacific 
side,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  are  visited  by  every 
one;  with  a  traverse  of  the  Andes  in 
crossing  the  continent  from  Santiago  to 
Buenos  Aires  or  with  the  completion  of 
the  circuit  of  South  America  by  sailing 
around  thru  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Obviously  the  voyage  may  be  taken 
in  either  direction,  but  the  sequence 
above  given  is  by  all  means  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Thus  made,  the  journey  is  one 
of  ever-increasing  interest  until  its  cul- 
mination in  the  delightful  harbor  and 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Not,  let  me  add, 
that  Peru  is  inferior  to  Bolivia  and 
Chile,  or  Buenos  Aires  to  Rio,  each  place 
has  its  especial  attractions;  but  taken 
in  this  order  the  scenes  will  be  far  more 
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THE    COLON    THEATER    AT    BUENOS    AIRES 
Argentina's   capital   is   known   to   globetrotters   as  the  South  American    Paris.    Like  the  more  historic  city 
of  the  Old  World,  this  capital  has  its  beautiful  boulevards,  theaters,  opera-house  and  newspaper  offices. 


impressive  and  even  more  enjoyable. 
The  time  allowed  for  the  trip  should 
be  four  months  if  possible,  tho  many 
have  made  it  in  three ;  all  these,  I  believe, 
returning  with  the  desire  to  repeat  the 
journey  soon. 

When? 

The  time  to  go  is  the  whole  year 
around:  for  as  the  seasons  beyond  the 
equator  are  the  opposite  of  our  own  one 
may  arrange  to  escape  heat,  cold  or 
March  winds,  or  to  suit  his  own  business 
convenience.  Also,  since  the  extreme 
temperatures  along  the  way  are  nowhere 
so  great  as  with  us,  one  may  safely  be  in 
any  city  at  any  time.  The  west  coast  is 
always  comfortable,  but  Rio  may  be 
avoided  during  the  summer  months  of 
December,  January  and  February  by 
those  who  dislike  continuous  heat,  tho 
the  mercury  there  is  never  so  high  as 
frequently  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 
Setting  out  in  September  or  October,  one 
may  prefer  to  take  the  east  coast  first. 

Where  ? 

In  general,  tourists  will  begin  with 
Panama,  now  reached  by  four  lines  of 
steamers.  Soon  travelers  will  sail  thru 
the  canal  and  down  the  west  coast;  but 
not  to  pause  and  examine  the  great  work 
will  be  a  pity.  At  Colon  there  is  the 
beautiful  new  Hotel  Washington,  there 
are  the  renovated  streets  and  dwellings, 
the  interesting  shops,  the  residence  of 
De  Lesseps  on  Christobal  Point,  now 
used  as  an  office  building,  monuments  to 


Columbus  and  Aspinwall,  the  new  docks 
and  the  immense  breakwater,  coming  out 
from  Toro  Point  opposite,  to  protect  the 
entrance  to  the  canal.  The  great  Gatun 
Dam  and  locks,  the  spillway  for  the  dis- 
charge of  superfluous  water,  and  the 
lovely  new  lake  will  deserve  a  close  ex- 
amination, the  Culebra  Cut  as  well, 
while  the  quaint  old  city  of  Panama,  the 
old  sea  wall,  the  shops  and  narrow 
streets,  the  cathedral  and  other  churches, 
the  Ancon  Hospital  and  the  Hotel  Tivoh 
all  merit  attention.  A  four-mile  drive  to 
the  ruins  of  old  Panama,  destroyed  by 
the  buccaneer  Morgan,  will  be  delightful. 

Even  Panama  need  not  be  shunned  in 
the  summer.  The  thermometer  seldom 
reaches  90  degrees,  and  tho  the  rainy 
season  is  on  (it  lasts  from  May  to  Jan- 
uary) it  must  not  be  imagined  that  it 
rains  all  the  time.  One  or  two  hard  show- 
ers daily  is  all  that  I  have  observed,  each 
lasting  perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour;  two  hours  at  the  most. 

On  the  west  coast  the  steamers  are 
comfortable,  the  rooms  with  door  and 
window,  each  furnished  with  blinds;  all 
cabins  have  electric  lights,  but  few 
steamers  afford  private  baths.  The  table 
varies  on  different  ships,  some  novel 
Spanish-American  dishes  are  served,  but 
there  is  no  trouble  about  getting  plenty 
to  eat  quite  good  enough  if  not  precisely 
what  you  have  at  home.  If  home  cooking 
is  what  you  want,  it  is  better  to  stay 
there. 
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The  thru  steamers  to  Valparaiso  call 
at  various  ports  in  Peru  and  Chile,  but 
do  not  go  to  Ecuador.  One  desiring  to 
visit  that  country  may  take  an  express 
steamer  to  Guayaquil,  where  yellow  fever 
is  more  or  less  prevalent,  and  hastily 
crossing  the  river  go  by  rail  up  to  Quito, 
a  pleasant  city  at  an  altitude  of  9350 
feet,  almost  under  the  equator,  having  on 
the  way  fine  views  of  the  noted  moun- 
tains Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi,  first 
climbed  by  Reiss  in  1872,  world  famed, 
but  not  so  high  as  Aconcagua  or  Huas- 
caran,  and  far  less  difficult  than  the  lat- 
ter. On  a  brief  trip  these  must  be  omit- 
ted. Other  scenes  are  more  enticing. 

The  express  steamers  sailing  from 
Panama  to  Valparaiso  after  several  calls 
in  Peru  arrive  in  six  or  seven  days  at 
Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  eight  miles  dis- 
tant, if  favored  by  good  weather.  A 
charming  city  is  Lima,  of  150,000  in- 
habitants, where  one  will  do  well  to  tarry 
a  week. 

Yet  here,  as  all  along  the  route,  tastes 
differ.  Mr.  Bryce,  whose  stay  was  utterly 
inadequate  and  in  bad  weather,  thinks 
it  is  overrated,  while  Percy  Martin,  an- 


other Englishman  and  a  caustic  critic, 
declares  that  but  three  cities  in  South 
America  are  attractive  as  places  of  resi- 
dence, and  of  them  all  he  prefers  Lima. 

It  is  old-fashioned,  reminiscent  of 
colonial  days,  with  narrow  streets  and 
houses  mostly  of  one  or  two  stories ;  but 
with  electric  cars,  excellent  shops,  good 
hotels,  the  latest  Paris  fashions  and  peo- 
ple with  graceful,  courtly  manners  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  know.  The  Hotel 
Maury,  called  the  finest  on  the  west  coast, 
has  an  exceptionally  good  table  and  com- 
fortable rooms. 

Among  the  most  important  objects  for 
the  sightseer  are  the  cathedral  and  gov- 
ernment palace  on  the  Plaza  de  Armas, 
these  founded  by  Pizarro,  the  cathedral, 
the  finest  in  South  America,  containing 
the  remains  of  the  great  conqueror.  His 
invasion  of  a  mighty  empire  with  a  force 
of  180  men  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary exploits  in  the  world's  history.  The 
Senate  Chamber,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  Exposition  Palace, 
containing  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  Peruvian  antiquities  and  anthropo- 
logical specimens,  the  oldest  university 


"THE    HIGHEST    RAILWAY   IN    THE    WORLD" 
This    picture   shows    three    windings    of   the  railway  which  connects   Lima  and   Oroya. 
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THE    SNOWY    HEAD    OF    MT.    HUASCARAN 
If    favored    by    fair    weather,    a    little   beyond   the   port   of   Salaverry   magnificent   Mt.    Huascaran   appears 
above   the   frowning   walls   of  the   Black    Range.  The  mountain  rises  22,000  feet  above  tide-water,  or  1500  feet 
higher  than  Mt.  McKinley.  The  north  peak   was  first  ascended  September  2,  1908,  by  the  author  of  this  article. 
The  Black  Range  itself  has  a  hight  of  eighteen  thousand  feet. 


in  all  America,  the  second  largest  bull 
ring  in  the  world,  the  race  course  and 
pavilion  of  the  jockey  club,  the  splendid 
markets,  the  zoological  and  the  botanical 
gardens,  the  medical  and  other  schools, 
various  parks,  boulevards  and  monu- 
ments, churches  with  fine  paintings  and 
carvings,  the  old  house  of  the  Marquis 
of  Torre  Tagle,  with  a  famous  collection 
of  paintings,  are  some  of  the  many  ob- 
jects in  Lima  worth  visiting.  The  hill  of 
San  Christobal  should  be  climbed,  on 
foot  or  by  aerial  tram,  to  gain  a  view 
of  the  city  and  to  see  the  remarkable 
wireless  station  from  which  messages 
are  sent  over  the  immense  mountain 
range  from  18  to  22,000  feet  high  to 
cities  on  the  Amazon  River,  Iquitos  and 
Manaos,  the  latter  more  than  1400  miles 
away. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  trip  over 
the  Oroya  Railway,  which  no  one  of 
sound  physique  should  miss.  And  a  frail 
woman,  be  it  observed,  if  with  fairly 
good  heart,  is  likely  to  endure  the  jour- 
ney better  than  a  stalwart  man. 

On     this     wonderful     railroad,     long 


known  as  the  highest  in  the  world,  one 
ascends  in  seven  hours  to  an  altitude  of 
15,665  feet  up  the  narrow  Rimac  Valley, 
among  scenes  of  extraordinary  gran- 
deur; sixty  tunnels,  thirteen  switch- 
backs, sixty-seven  bridges  and  a  4  per 
cent  grade  making"  the  climb  possible  on 
an  ordinary  standard  gauge  track.  From 
Oroya  (12,180  feet)  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tinue by  rail  to  the  famous  Cerro  de 
Pasco  copper  mines  (14,300  feet)  ninety 
miles  to  the  north,  or  on  horseback  by 
a  delightful  three  days'  journey  down  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  Amazon  basin. 
Sailing  south  from  Callao  one  lands  at 
Mollendo  for  Arequipa,  Cuzco  and  La 
Paz.  The  desert,  with  its  curious  cres- 
cent-shaped sand  dunes,  is  crossed  be- 
fore reaching  Arequipa;  a  desert  indeed, 
with  no  blade  of  grass,  cactus  or  sage 
brush  to  relieve  the  ocean  of  sand.  Are- 
quipa has  a  charming  location  and  cli- 
mate on  the  lower  slope  of  El  Misti 
(19,200  feet)  the  city  at  an  altitude  of 
7500  feet:  a  delightful  oasis  in  the  des- 
ert on  a  stream  fed  by  the  mountain 
snows.  El  Misti  may  even  be  ascended 
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on  mule-back  by  those  who  like  to  climb 
as  far  as  they  can  ride.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  will  such  an  opportunity  be 
presented.  A  fine  view  will  be  had  from 
the  summit,  both  of  crater  and  surround- 
ing landscape,  including  the  mountains — 
Chachani,  a  trifle  higher,  and  Pichu 
Pichu,  as  much  lower — on  either  hand, 
with  many  more  in  the  distance.  Down 
below,  the  Harvard  Observatory  deserves 
a  visit,  a  splendid  hospital  and  the  Lu- 
cioni  Gardens,  besides  the  ordinary  at- 
tractions. 

Another  climb  by  rail  to  14,666  feet, 
nothing  like  so  fine  as  on  the  Oroya  road, 
is  made  on  the  way  to  Cuzco  and  La  Paz. 
Cuzco,  the  old  Inca  capital,  on  a  branch 
railway  to  the  north,  is  a  beautiful  if 
melancholy  place,  full  of  sad  memories, 
ancient,  massive  ruins  of  palaces  and 
temples,  with  the  wonderful  fortress 
Sacsahuaman  above  the  town;  splendid 
churches  of  colonial  days,  and  within  a 


day  or  two's  journey  other  remarkable 
ruins  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenes. 

The  sail  across  Lake  Titicaca,  12,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  joy  to  be  recalled 
forever.  The  blue  waters,  the  islands, 
promontories  and  neighboring  hills,  with 
a  long  line  of  glorious  mountains  beyond 
in  shining  white  raiment,  form  a  picture 
indelibly  engraved  on  the  memory. 

And  La  Paz!  What  a  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque town,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
yet  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  1000  feet 
deep!  And  in  the  distance  one  of  those 
radiant  mountains,  Illimani,  towers  9000 
feet  above.  The  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
the  Indians,  the  llamas,  the  market — no 
one  should  fail  of  at  least  two  days  in 
La  Paz. 

Then  down  to  the  sea  and  on  to  Val- 
paraiso, deserts  by  the  way,  nitrate  and 
others,  to  be  examined  if  one  has  time, 
but  not  in  a  four  months'  trip.  Valpa- 
raiso seems  back  in  the  everyday  world, 


A   STREET   NEAR  THE    MARKET   OF   LA    PAZ 
The    name    is    a    favorite   one   in    Latin -American    countries,    but    Miss    Peck's    La    Paz    is    the    capital    of 
Bolivia,   and  is   a  city  of  some  60,000  population — two-thirds  South   American   Indians  and  half-l>>. 
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busy  and  modern,  with  many  English 
and  Germans.  The  capital  of  Chile,  San- 
tiago, three  hours  away,  twice  the  size 
of  Lima,  is,  like  Valparaiso,  more  Eu- 
ropean. Its  unique  Santa  Lucia,  a  lovely 
terraced  mountain  park,  "its  beautiful 
cemetery,  wonderful  in  the  time  of  the 
roses,  its  exquisite  mountain  views  at 
sunset,  added  to  its  other  attractions, 
make  it  a  city  of  unusual  charm. 

The  ride  over  or  thru  the  Andes,  for 
two  miles  in  a  tunnel,  is  a  journey  re- 
plete with  interest.  Splendid  cliffs  and 
other  scenery  are  a  continual  source  of 
enjoyment,  which  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
Aconcagua  may  by  good  fortune  inJ 
crease.  Yet  these  mountains,  if  a  trifle 
higher,  are  less  magnificent  than  the 
best  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  have 
vastly  greater  snow-fields,  despite  the 
fact  of  their  being  much  nearer  the 
equator. 

Across  the  plains  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
now  indeed  in  a  new  world:  a  second 
Paris  it  is  called,  which  may  be  mislead- 
ing. In  location  and  plan  they  are  utterly 
different.  But  a  splendid  city  is  Buenos 
Aires,  with  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people,  in  many  respects  surpassing 
New  York;  in  its  neatness,  first  of  all, 
in  its  beautiful  opera  house,  in  its  news- 
papers, in  its  race  track  and  buildings, 
its  delightful  and  numerous  city  parks, 
covering  each  a  few  squares,  its  great 
wholesale  market,  its  well-lighted  har- 
bor, the  third  in  that  respect  in  the 
world,  with  New  York  far  in  the  rear. 
A  fine  electric-car  system  serves  the  city, 
with  no  crowding,  and  already  a  subway 
— not  there  will  they  begin  another  ten 
years  after  it  should  be  completed.  One 
week,  two,  will  not  suffice  to  behold  all 
the  attractions,  the  many  beautiful 
buildings,  art  galleries,  etc. ;  a  book  is 
needed  to  recount  them.  Yet  a  single 
word  more.  The  New  York  lady  who 
thought  she  was  going  to  set  the  fash- 
ions for  those  in  Buenos  Aires  must 
have  received  a  severe  shock  after  her 
arrival.  An  afternoon  stroll  on  Florida, 
a  drive  to  Palermo  Park,  a  visit  to  the 
race  track  or  to  the  Opera  may  be  a  rev- 
elation to  those  who  fancy  that  we  lead 
the  world. 

A  great  contrast  is  afforded  by  a  jour- 
ney to  Asuncion,  capital  of  Paraguay, 
and  to  the  Iguassu  Falls,  in  the  midst  of 


tropical  beauty,  higher  than  Niagara, 
and  of  surpassing  splendor  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  who  have  seen  both.  Ten 
days  or  more  would  be  required  for  a 
trip  covering  both  the  falls  and  the  quiet 
old  city  of  Asuncion. 

Montevideo,  capital  of  Uruguay,  splen- 
didly situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata  River,  is  a  fine,  modern,  homelike 
city;  with  many  other  attractions,  pos- 
sessing beautiful  parks,  buildings  and, 
in  the  suburbs,  popular  seaside  resorts 
with  the  best  of  beaches  and  superb  ho- 
tels. With  one-fourth  the  population  of 
Buenos  Aires  it  should  receive  about  that 
proportion  of  time. 

Many  lines  of  great  steamships  offer 
sailings  to  Santos  and  Rio,  the  former  a 
three  days'  journey.  From  the  greatest 
coffee  port  in  the  world  one  climbs  on  a 
remarkable  cable  road  amid  tropical  ver- 
dure the  picturesque  Serra  do  Mar,  a 
coast  range  of  mountains,  and  continues 
to  Sao  Paulo,  a  most  enterprising  city 
of  400,000  people,  which  by  no  one  should 
be  ignored. 

Last  of  all  comes  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
most  beautiful  city  and  harbor  in  the 
world,  to  many  the  culminating  joy  of 
the  whole  delightful  journey.  The  as- 
tonishing transformation  of  this  city 
within  the  past  decade  almost  equals  the 
story  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  splendid 
new  Avenida,  over  a  mile  long,  cut  thru 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  all  finished  in 
twenty  months,  the  magnificent  park- 
way and  boulevard,  extending  four  miles 
along  the  front  of  the  bay,  toward  even- 
ing thronged  with  automobiles,  the  fine 
substantial  docks  stretching  two  miles 
in  the  other  direction,  the  beautiful 
drainage  canal  lined  with  superb  palms, 
the  delightful  parks,  handsome  public, 
office  and  residential  buildings,  a  splen- 
did opera  house,  library  and  a  hundred 
other  things,  I  had  almost  left  out  the 
unique  botanical  garden,  and  the  charm- 
ing beaches ;  these  are  all  below.  It  is  the 
Sugar  Loaf  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, the  mountains  enclosing  the  city 
and  thrusting  their  arms  down  into  it, 
which,  together  with  the  tropical  vege- 
tation, make  the  place  a  fairy  land,  and 
the  view  from  the  bay  and  from  the 
summit  of  wonderful  Corcovado,  2000 
feet  high,  scenes  of  indescribable  loveli- 
ness.   Taormina,    Athens,    the    Bay    of 
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THE    "AVENIDA    CENTRALE"    OF    RIO    DE    JANEIRO 
Brazil  has   in   Rio,   writes   Miss   Peck,   "the   most   beautiful   city   and   harbor   in   the    world. 


Naples  are  delightful,  but  Rio!  go  and 
stay  a  week  if  you  love  romantic  beauty 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Then  a  pleasant  voyage  of  sixteen 
days  and  home. 

The  cost? 

It  is  more  expensive  than  an  ordi- 
nary   European    trip.    It    is    impossible 


to  cut  and  economize  as  one  may  in 
Europe,  tho  there  is  a  broad  margin 
between  the  luxurious  and  the  econom- 
ical traveler.  The  round  trip  ticket,  New 
York  to  New  York,  either  across  the 
Andes  or  around  by  the  Straits,  is  $475. 
This  includes  meals  and  cabin  on  board 
ship,  but  nothing  on  land  save  transpor 
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tation  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires, 
no  sleeping  car  or  meals.  The  tourist 
agencies  charge  from  $1300  to  $1500  for 
a  tour  of  three  months  or  a  little  more. 
A  really  economical  person  might  make 
a  three  months'  trip  for  $800  or  $900. 
The  large  party  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  sailed  April  25,  ex- 
pect $1200  to  be  the  average  expense  of 
each  person  on  a  ninety  day  trip,  which 
omits  the  Oroya  Railway,  Cuzco  and,  of 
course,  Asuncion  and  the  Iguassu  Falls, 
and  makes  the  stay  too  short  in  all  the 
chief  cities.  It  is,  indeed,  better  than 
nothing.  It  will  cause  some  of  the  busi- 


ness men  to  open  their  eyes,  and  work 
more  vigorously  for  South  American 
trade,  which  amounted  to  over  $2,000,- 
000,000  last  year.  One  may  go  alone  and 
get  along  comfortably  without  speaking 
Spanish.  French  would  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage, but  English  will  serve.  In  the 
large  cities  there  will  be  no  trouble,  in 
the  smaller  ones  very  little.  Naturally 
even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Spanish 
makes  the  trip  more  enjoyable.  Join  a 
party,  if  convenient,  but  have  no  fear  of 
going  alone!  Only  go  and  you  will  be 
happy ! 

New  York  City. 


One  Day 

By  William  J.  Long 


["If  you  ask  'Why  this  text?'  I  answer:  I  have  a  way  in  the  woods  of  spending  long,  long 
days  alone,"  writes  Mr.  Long  to  the  Editor.  "And  my  friends  ask,  'What  can  you  find  to  do  all  the 
the  time?'  and  'Aren't  you  lonesome?'  and  many  other  questions.  This  article,  which  records  only  a 
small  part  of  the  experience  of  one  day  last  summer,  is  the  answer."  Mr.  Long  is  the  author  of 
Ways  of  Wood  Folk,  School  of  the  Woods,  Northern  Trails,  Brier  Patch  Philosophy,  and  other 
volumes. — Editor.] 


During  the  night  I  had  been  up  sev- 
eral times  to  watch  Tookhees  and  his 
fellow  woodmice  playing  in  the  moon- 
light. They  have  a  way  of  amusing  them- 
selves by  creeping  up  one  slope  of  my 
tent  and  running  down  the  other;  and 
before  they  venture  out  to  play  you 
will  hear  them  in  different  directions, 
signaling  and  answering  each  other  by 
tapping  on  the  ground.  The  woodmice 
ran  away  when  Kook'skoos,  "the  mother 
of  the  moon,"  began  a  doleful  calling  to 
her  owlets;  and  then,  thru  the  light, 
dreamless  sleep  of  the  woodsman  came 
the  first  chirping  of  awakened  birds.  The 
day  had  begun,  and  I  came  out  to  enjoy 
its  uncovenanted  mercies. 

Killooleet,  the  white  throated  sparrow, 
was  singing  near  his  old  nesting  place, 
and  tho  his  voice  was  a  bit  rusty,  there 
was  yet  gladness  in  it.  You  will  hear  it 
said  that  birds  sing  only  in  nesting  time, 
but  the  saying  comes  of  late  sleeping. 
When  the  first  light  comes  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  caress,  when  life  begins 
again  with  the  inspiration  of  a  new  day, 
all  the  birds  seem  to  feel  the  sursum 
cor  da  and  to  be  impelled  to  some  joyous 
expression.  Tho  it  was  now  late  in  the 
season,  a  score  of  warblers  and  thrushes 
were  ringing  their  matins;  a  jay  called; 


a  fox  barked;  a  kingfisher  raised  his 
"Jubilate" ;  and  a  word  of  Anne  Brad- 
street  came  into  my  head : 

I  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing, 
The  black-clad  cricket  bear  a  second  part ; 
They  kept  one  tune  and  played  on  the  same 

string, 
Seeming  to  glory  in  their  little  art. 
Shall    creatures    abject    thus    their    voices 

raise, 
And   in   their  kind   resound   their   Maker's 

praise, 
Whilst   I,    as    mute,    can    warble   forth    no 

higher  lays? 

Across  the  centuries  I  sent  a  greeting 
to  this  earliest  of  colonial  singers,  and 
to  keep  proper  company  with  all  glad 
creatures,  I  joined  the  chorus  with 
"From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies" — 
singing  the  old  hymn  softly,  for  two 
reasons:  first,  there  were  some  sleepers 
in  camp  who  regarded  early  rising  as  a 
form  of  mild  lunacy;  and  second,  if  cer- 
tain others  woke  up,  they  would  surely 
ask  where  I  was  going  and  whether  they 
might  not  go  too.  And  I  had  chosen  this 
day  for  a  good  lonesome,  to  go  where  I 
listed,  and  perchance  to  grow  better  ac- 
quainted with  God  and  nature  by  meet- 
ing them  alone  and  face  to  face. 

As  my  canoe  slipped  away  from  the 
landing  the  mists  hung  low  over  the 
lake.  Out  of  the  mist  came  first  a  thrush 
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song;  then  a  glow  of  soft  color,  like 
mother-of-pearl;  and  then  the  crown  of 
a  mighty  pine,  its  top  branches  spread 
lightly  over  the  sea  of  cloud  like  the 
wings  of  a  floating  raven.  Doubling  the 
island  on  which  the  pine  stood  sentinel, 
I  used  the  sounding  line  to  find  the 
channel  between  shoals. 
And  on  the  edge  of  the 
eastern  shoal,  as  if  indeed 
all  things  were  foreor- 
dained, tiny  ripples  and 
splashes  kept  the  water  in 
commotion.  "Under  those 
uneasy  smelts,"  I  assured 
myself,  "is  the  sockdolager 
I  am  looking  for." 

Close  beside  the  shoaling 
smelts  I  lowered  my  killick, 
and  turned  overboard  all 
such  minnows  in  my  pail 
as  were  in  need  of  fresh 
water.  Soon  two  delicately 
curving  rods  were  out,  one 
swinging  its  shining  lure 
close  to  the  bottom,  the 
other  holding  a  lively  red- 
fin  just  under  where  I  had 
seen  the  water  disturbed. 
Once  more,  after  a  year  of 
toil,  I  was  happily  fishing, 
my  companions  the  bird 
songs,  the  pearly  mist  and 
the  awakening  day. 

He  who  counts  time  in 
such  a  place  is  no  philoso- 
pher, and,  therefore,  no 
fisherman.  I  had  waited  an 
age,  or  a  moment,  living 
deeply  the  while,  when  the 
slender  tip  of  a  rod  arched 
sharply  "once,  twice  and  again,"  and  I 
was  fast  to  something  that  seemed 
charged  with  electricity.  He  was-  netted 
after  a  heart-kindling  struggle  full  of 
thrills,  hopes,  anxieties,  and  one  awful, 
sinking  moment  when  the  line  slacked 
and  I  could  not  feel  his  tugging.  There 
he  was  at  last,  safe  in  the  canoe,  a  firm- 
fleshed,  deep-bodied,  five-pound  trout, 
with  broad  mottled  back  and  spots  of 
flaming  crimson.  I  was  admiring  his 
beauty,  his  goodly  size,  and  was  hum- 
ming the  Doxology  when  the  other  rod 
rattled  on  the  thwarts  and  its  slender  tip 
ducked   out  of   sight   under  water.    An- 


other age  of  thrills,  livelier  but  shorter 
than  the  last,  and  a  big  white  fish — a 
rare  catch  here,  and  a  delicious  bonne 
bouche — is  placed  tenderly  on  his  bed  of 
moss,  his  blue  and  silver  contrasting 
finely  with  the  deep,  rich  colors  of  the 
trout.  I  draw  a  long  breath  and  look 
around,  for  the  fishing  is 
over.  There  are  more  and 
larger  treasures  under 
those  darting  smelts;  but 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  blessing  thereof.  I  shall 
come  again.  The  pine,  my 
only  landmark,  begins  to 
hide  his  crown;  the  mist  is 
rising,  and  glowing  in  the 
east  with  a  golden  promise. 
"I  shall  hide  this  catch  in 
the  Indian  spring,"  I  tell 
myself,  "and  begin  another 
long  day  before  the  sun 
rises." 

As  I  follow  up  the  run 
to  the  spring,  brushing  the 
moist  ferns  and  inhaling 
the  fragrance  of  fir  and 
hemlock,  there  is  a  move- 
ment ahead,  a  glimpse  of 
an  arched  back,  and  a  mink 
darts  down  the  bank,  wig- 
gling his  pointed  nose  as 
he  smells  the  fish.  Then  I 
change  my  mind  about  my 
catch,  for  to  leave  it  here 
is  to  lose  it.  Once  I  left  two 
grilse  and  a  salmon  of  fif- 
teen pounds  in  a  spring 
like  this,  and  when  I  re- 
turned I  found  only  mink 
tracks.  But  how  the  little 
creature  could  get  away  with  such  a  fish 
without  leaving  a  trail  that  I  could  fol- 
low is  a  mystery.  I  think  he  floated  him 
off,  as  a  beaver  handles  a  log.  Silently  I 
make  my  way  back,  and  hang  the  fish 
where  the  cook  will  see  them  when  he 
comes  to  make  breakfast  ready.  Then  I 
slip  away,  leaving  the  camp  still  fast 
asleep.  Their  day  has  not  yet  begun; 
mine  stretches  away  in  both  directions 
into  endless  vistas. 

Again  the  canoe  glides  into  the  mist, 
which  is  swaying  now  in  fantastic 
shapes,  gloriously  colored.  To  watch  it  is 
to  remember  Lanier's  greatest  poem ;  but 
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life  is  all  a  poem  now,  a  poem  at  first 
hand,  and  no  one  has  ever  really  written 
it.  Across  the  lake  we  go,  and  up  a 
stream  where  the  great  trees  bend  low 
over  feeding  deer  that  stand  to  watch 
our  approach.  From  the  stream  we  float 
into  a  smaller  lake,  profoundly  still  and 
mist  shrouded,  under  its  hills  of  spruce 
and  pine. 

It  is  beautiful  here,  and  lonely  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious;  but  the 
Beyond  is  calling,  and  the  spirit  answers, 
"I  come."  Turning  over  the  canoe,  and 
tapping  various  pockets  to  be  sure  that  I 
have  a  compass,  matches  and  other 
things  needful,  I  take  to  the  trail  with 
belt  ax  and  fishing  rod. 

The  way  leads  east  toward  the  new 
day,  first  over  an  old  lumber  road,  then 
northerly,  I  have  heard,  by  a  blazed  trap- 
per's trail ;  at  the  end  of  which,  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  hills,  is  a  lake  of  wondrous 
beauty,  over  which  hangs  a  tradition  of 
good  trout.  I  have  never  been  here  be- 
fore, and  the  joy  of  Balboa  and  of  all  the 
explorers  since  time  began  is  in  the  air. 

The  big  woods  are  moist  and  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  early  morning.  The 
birds  are  flocking,  the  jays  calling  and 
hiding  things,  the  chipmunks  filling 
their  winter  bins.  Even  the  red  squirrels 
are  garnering  with  a  dim  thought  of  the 
lean  days  to  come.  There  goes  one  now 
with  a  mouthful !  I  watch  him  awhile  and 
learn  a  new  thing. 

Thru  all  dense  forests  the  squirrels 
have  regular  tree  paths,  as  well  known  to 
them  as  are  paved  streets  to  the  citv 
man.  As  I  stop  to  drink  from  a  brook 
and  to  listen  to  its  music,  Meeko  comes 
back  over  the  same  course.  His  way  leads 
thru  thick  branches  (an  unusual  thing) 
and  I  examine  his  trail  to  find  that  he 
has  tried  to  clear  it  by  cutting  off  ob- 
structing twigs.  He  has  found  a  new 
food  supply  and  made  a  cache  somewhere 
near,  and  this  particular  tree-road  is  a 
private  way ;  it  is  not  for  other  squirrels. 
As  he  returns  hurriedly  with  another 
mouthful  he  bumps  into  a  branch,  goes 
back,  sniffs  at  the  obstruction,  and  rush- 
es away  as  if  he  had  made  up  what  he 
calls  his  mind.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
comes  back,  not  in  his  helter-skelter 
fashion,  but  following  his  trail  in  an  ex- 
ploring way.  When  he  finds  the  fir 
branch  that  he  bumped  into  he  cuts  it 


off.  As  it  falls  to  the  ground  he  watches 
it  intently,  his  head  over  the  limb,  his 
eyes  shining.  He  begins  to  snicker;  then 
he  discovers  me  watching  him,  and 
breaks  out  into  violent  scolding.  I  am 
wishing  that  I  knew  his  language,  which 
suggests  an  imprecatory  psalm  with  a 
pirate's  variations,  as  he  follows  me 
abusively  along  the  road. 

Off  to  the  right,  in  a  clearing  that 
visualizes  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
is  a  deserted  camp — a  symbol  of  the 
wastefulness  of  the  lumbermen  who  de- 
vastate these  splendid  forests.  I  hurry 
past,  with  relief  when  the  ugly  thing  is 
out  of  sight  and  memory,  and  turn  glad- 
ly with  the  trapper's  winter  trail. 

Here,  save  for  an  occasional  dim 
"spot"  on  a  tree,  for  which  guiding  sig- 
nal one  must  look  ahead  sharply,  you 
find  no  trace  of  man  and  his  works.  All 
is  still,  fragrant,  beautiful,  just  as  na- 
ture left  it.  There  is  a  sudden  bumping 
of  feet,  and  I  catch  the  waving  of  white 
flags  as  a  deer  and  her  fawns  jump  away. 
A  brood  of  partridges  barely  move  aside 
into  the  underbrush,  where  they  stop  to 
watch  me  as  I  pass.  A  hare  darts  out 
from  underfoot,  and  he  too  is  inquisi- 
tive; he  crouches  in  the  first  thick  cover 
to  find  out  who  I  am. 

Up  and  down  goes  the  trail,  now  over 
mighty  hardwtfod  ridges  where  the  great 
maples  stand  wide  apart,  now  thru  dim 
evergreen  valleys  where  one  must  feel 
his  way;  and  at  last  comes  a  gleam  of 
blue  ahead.  It  is  the  lake,  found  at  last, 
asleep  amid  the  eternal  hills!  Over  it 
bend  the  trees,  as  if  they  loved  its  clear 
water  or  their  own  reflections  therein. 
On  every  point  stands  a  giant  pine,  like 
the  king-man  of  old,  lifting  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows.  From  the 
water's  edge  the  forest  sweeps  away 
grandly  to  the  skyline.  A  moose  and  her 
ungainly  calf  are  feeding  on  the  farther 
shore.  Some  animal  slips  away  unseen 
into  the  woods;  a  brood  of  wild  ducks 
stretch  their  necks,  alert  and  question- 
ing, as  I  appear  in  the  open. 

It  is  a  place  to  dream  or  watch  all  day. 
I  rest  at  ease,  for  an  age  it  seems,  en- 
joying its  quiet  beauty  to  the  full;  en- 
joying also  the  rare  blessing  of  silence. 
I  have  been  awake  and  keenly  alive  since 
the  birds  called  me,  long  ago;  a  thou- 
sand tongues,  voices,  messages  have  been 
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heard  and  understood;  yet  not  a  solitary 
word  has  been  spoken;  not  once  has  the 
exquisite  peace  been  broken.  The  plash 
yonder  is  hardly  a  sound,  but  rather  a 
fragment  of  the  great  stillness.  It  re- 
minds me,  however,  that  the  first  ques- 
tion when  I  return  to  camp  will  surely 
be,  "Are  there  any  trout?"  It  seems  a 
pity,  almost  a  profanation,  to  disturb 
such  a  place  by  human  noises;  but  I 
have  promised  to  answer  that  question. 

In  a  swampy  spot  between  two  hills  I 
find  some  dry  cedars,  dead  but  still 
standing,  and  cut  enough  for  a  dozen 
logs  and  cross-pieces.  One  should  be  true 
Indian  now,  I  suppose,  and  bind  the  raft 
together  with  bark;  but  to  do  that  one 
must  scar  or  kill  a  living  tree — a  thing 
which  I  never  do  if  it  can  be  avoided.  So 
I  use  some  spikes  that  I  have  brought 
in  my  pocket.  As  I  push  out  on  my  home- 
ly craft,  I  know  how  the  first  man  felt 
when  he  found  himself  afloat  for  the 
first  time  on  his  own  invention.  And  it 
is  a  good  feeling  that  makes  a  man  un- 
derstand his  old  ancestors. 

The  trout  are  surely  here,  but  the  sun 
has  appeared  over  the  hills  and  the  day 
is  bright.  A  few  fingerlings  rise  -  as  I 
cast  here  and  there  in  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks.  They  chivvy  the  feathered  lure 
for  a  moment  (for  I  will  not  strike 
them)  and  flash  away  unharmed  into  the 
depths.  Suddenly,  as  the  fly  lights  in  a 
certain  spot,  there  is  a  terrific  rush  and 
plunge.  Aha!  Tho  I  had  intended  merely 
to  locate  the  trout,  no  fisherman  ever 
trained  himself  so  fine  that  he  could 
withhold  the  electric  snap  of  his  wrist 
after  a  rise  like  that.  The  hook  goes 
home  solidly;  the  rod  arches;  the  reel 
sets  up  a  shrill  yell  of  exultation  as  the 
line  flies  out. 

I  shall  unhook  him  tenderly  and  let 
him  go  when  I  see  how  big  he  is.  Yes,  of 
course.  But  as  he  comes  in,  a  splendid 
fish  and  fighting  hard,  something  re- 
minds me  that  man  must  eat,  and  that  a 
trout  can  be  well  broiled  on  a  split  stick 
— a  green  fir  stick  preferred — to  give  him 
an  added  woodsy  flavor.  After  killing 
him,  as  mercifully  as  such  a  thing  can 
be  done,  I  run  a  string  thru  his  red  gills 
and  tie  him  to  my  loose-jointed  craft. 
Then,  just  to  see  if  there  are  any  more 
like  him,  I  break  the  hook,  leaving  only 
a  harmless  bit  of  steel  on  the  fly,  and 


wait  for  a  cloud  shadow  before  casting 
again  in  the  same  place.  The  rise  that 
follows  is  such  an  one  as  a  fisherman 
dreams  of  in  his  sleep. 

There  must  surely  be  a  spring  here; 
for  such  vim  and  dash  in  trout  at  this 
season  bespeak  living  water.  The  raft 
drifts  over  the  spot  and  I  stretch  out 
to  become  as  one  of  the  logs,  shading  my 
eyes  with  my  hands,  which  just  touch 
the  surface.  There,  to  the  left,  is  a  great 
ring  of  white  sand,  and  from  the  middle 
boils  up  a  spring  as  big  as  my  hat.  As 
the  raft  grows  quiet,  shadows  shoot  in 
from  all  sides  and  rest  on  the  rim  of 
sand.  Shades  of  Izaak  Walton,  just  look 
at  them!  My  trout  weighs  two  pounds, 
but  I  wish  now  that  I  had  let  him  alone 
and  waited  for  a  big  one. 

Carefully  I  take  the  ranges:  big  pine 
east  and  larch  stub  west;  hawk's  nest 
south  and  split  rock  north.  Where  the 
imaginary  lines  cross  is  the  hidden 
spring  and  its  treasures.  No  fear  that  I 
shall  ever  forget  or  fail  to  locate  it,  tho 
the  waters  spread  wide  and  clear  on  ev- 
ery side! 

The  raft  moves  heavily  shoreward  and 
lands  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  brook.  I 
do  not  look  at  my  watch;  for  to  count 
time  on  such  a  day  is  to  remember  slav- 
ery. As  I  eat  in  thankfulness,  after  re- 
peatedly dousing  my  little  fire  to  kill  all 
scent  of  smoke,  the  moose  comes  back 
with  her  calf;  deer  appear  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  stepping  daintily;  the  wild 
ducks  glide  out  of  their  hiding;  and  I 
am  one  with  the  silent  wilderness  again. 

Slowly,  imperceptibly  the  lovely  day 
slips  away  to  join  all  the  other  days. 
Each  moment  of  it  is  like  a  full  hour  of 
life,  and  each  hour,  when  it  is  passed, 
like  a  fleeting  moment.  From  an  endless 
period  of  alternate  watching  and  reverie 
I  start  up  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  sun  is  below  the  western  hills,  that 
the  shadows  have  grown  very  long,  and 
that  I  have  a  dim  trail  to  follow  before  I 
find  familiar  landmarks  again. 

As  I  hurry  along,  picking  up  the 
blazed  "spots"  with  difficulty  in  the  fad- 
ing light  and  at  times  losing  the  trail, 
there  comes  now  and  then  a  tingling  of 
the  skin,  like  the  touch  of  cold,  when  I 
pass  thru  darkening  thickets  where  the 
night  of  life  begins  to  stir  and  rustle.  If 
the  philosopher  Hume  had  ever  traveled 
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the  wilderness  alone  after  sundown,  he 
would  have  found  under  his  own  skin 
some  illustrative  material  for  Irs  central 
doctrine.  He  sought  to  explain  what  the 
mind  of  man  is  by  telling  its  contents  at 
any  one  instant  (as  if  its  continuity  and 
identity  were  of  no  consequence) ;  and 
there  are  moments  on  a  darkening  trail 
when  the  mind  seems  to  be  reduced  to  an 
acute  point  of  attraction,  at  the  tip  of 
which,  like  an  electric  spark,  is  a  sense 
impression.  One  becomes  at  such  a  time 
a  veritable  part  of  wild  nature,  and  a 
thousand  sights,  sounds,  smells,  that  or- 
dinarily pass  unnoticed,  are  each  one 
bringing  its  message  or  its  question.  A 
man's  dull  ears  grow  keen ;  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes  expand  like  an  animal's;  his 
nose  resumes  its  almost  forgotten  func- 
tion of  taking  messages  from  the  air; 
his  very  skin  grows  sensitive,  as  if  it 
were  a  delicate  receiving  instrument; 
and  a  strange  "sixth"  sense,  of  danger 
or  of  unseen  things,  begins  to  stir  in  its 
long  sleep.  The  flow  of  thought  is  almost 
suspended;  the  reason  retreats  to  its 
hidden  springs;  and  one  becomes  sensi- 
tive all  over,  alert  and  responsive  in 
every  fiber  of  his  nature. 

If  this  be  the  way  the  higher  animals 
live  (and  I  think  it  is)  I  heartily  envy 
them  their  aliveness.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  live  a  life  of  constant  fear ;  but  fear 
is  largely  mental  and  imaginative,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  animal's  ordinary 
horizon.  That  which  naturalists  thought- 
lessfy  call  fear  (probably  because  civil- 
ized man,  without  wild  experience,  is 
himself  generally  fearful  in  the  dark 
woods)  is  in  reality  only  exquisite  sen- 
sitiveness to  physical  and  perhaps  plea- 
surable sensations. 

It  is  almost  dark  when  I  reach  tfye  old 
lumber  road,  and  the  way  lies  open  to  the 
lake.  Tho  the  day's  journey  has  been 
long,  there  is  as  yet  no  suggestion  of 
weariness  and  no  relaxation  of  the  splen- 
didly awakened  senses.  There,  just 
ahead,  is  an  open  spot  where  all  trees 
and  underbrush  have  been  cut  away.  A 
hundred  small  roots  and  stumps  cover 
the  place,  looking  all  alike  in  deep  shad- 
ow; yet  somehow  I  am  aware  (without 
knowing  why  or  how)  that  one  is  differ- 
ent from  all  the  rest.  I  fix  my  attention 


upon  it  and  approach  quietly,  nearer  and 
nearer.  My  eyes  say  that  it  is  only  a 
stump,  dark  and  silent;  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  motion,  and  nothing  in  the 
form  to  suggest  what  the  creature  is. 
There  it  huddles  in  the  dusk,  but  it  is 
alive  and  not  dead.  I  bend  forward  to 
touch  it — Burrrrrr!  With  a  roar  of 
whirring  wings  a  cock  partridge  bursts 
away  like  a  bomb,  giving  me  a  terrible 
start;  for  he  was  the  last  thing  I  ex- 
pected. 

As  I  cross  the  lake  campward,  the 
evening  star  is  sparkling  like  a  great 
jewel  on  the  pointed  tip  of  a  spruce  that 
towers  above  his  fellows  on  the  crown 
of  the  western  hills.  Overhead  passes  a 
sound  of  hurrying  wings;  a  loon  calls 
far  away;  and  again  these  wild  sounds 
are  as  fragments  of  the  great  stillness. 
Under  the  gliding  canoe  the  waters  are 
quiet,  as  if  in  deep  slumber ;  but  at  a  dis- 
tance you  can  hear  them  talking  to  the 
shore,  with  a  voice  that  is  now  a  whis- 
per and  now  a  faint  echo  of  music.  On 
every  side  the  dark  woods  come  close  to 
mingle  with  their  own  reflections;  and 
they  seem  to  be  listening,  to  be  waiting. 
Over  all  this  silent,  expectant  world  some 
mighty  presence,  living  but  unseen, 
seems  brooding  on  the  mystery  of  life. 

I  also  begin  to  brood.  For  the  first 
time  in  uncounted  hours  there  comes  a 
touch  of  relaxation,  a  quieting  of  the 
alert  senses,  the  "well  done"  of  a  perfect 
day.  I  quote  softly  from  Lanier: 

And  now  from  the  Vast  of  the  Lord  will 

the  waters  of  sleep 
Roll  in  on  the  souls  of  men; 
But  who  will  reveal  to  our  waking  ken 
The  forms  that  swim  and  the  shapes  that 

creep 
Under  the  waters  of  sleep? 

As  I  double  the  last  point  a  light  flash- 
es cheerily  out  of  the  dark  woods,  where 
a  voice  calls  "Welcome  home!"  As  I 
turn  for  a  last  look  at  the  sleeping  lake, 
the  last  glimmer  of  twilight  fades  and 
vanishes  over  the  western  steeps.  Good- 
bye, my  Day — and  hail!  You  go,  yet  you 
stay  forever.  You  have  taught  me  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  eternity,  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  that  is  as  a  thousand 
years  and  of  the  thousand  years  that 
are  as  one  day. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


A  Look  at  Cornish 

The  President  Picks  an  Artist  Colony  for  the  Summer  Capital 

By  Philip  Littell 

[The  New  Hampshire  town  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article  has  long  been  known  to  paint- 
ers and  writers,  for  here  it  was  that  Saint-Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  turned  a  barn  into  a  country 
house  and  drew  around  him  a  community  of  kin  dred  spirits.  Maxfield  Parrish,  the  artist,  Herbert 
Croly,  author  of  the  New  Nationalism,  Norman  Hapgood,  ihe  new  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and 
Winston  Churchill,  the  novelist,  are  only  a  few  of    those  who  have  lived  there. — Editor.] 


Altho  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  man  who  first  lied  to  me  about  Cor- 
nish, I  can  still  recall  the  features  of  his 
lie. 

"Going  to  Cornish?"  he  exclaimed, 
with  pity  in  his  voice.  "Do  you  realize 
what  you're  up  against?  The  Cornish  air 
is  dense  with  art.  It  will  stifle  you.  I 
had  a  friend  who  spent  a  summer  there. 
Not  a  soul  called  on  him,  poor  fellow. 
No,  not  because  he  wasn't  an  artist,  but 
because  he  had  painted  his  barn  a  bad 
color.  Another  friend  of  mine,  a  girl, 
fared  no  better.  Her  first  callers,  a 
couple  of  women,  fainted  when  they  saw 
the  ornaments  in  her  sitting  room.  No- 
body else  came  near  her.  On  the  roads 
you  meet  nothing  but  Blessed  Damozels 
and  men  who  look  like  esthetes.  There 
is  a  shrine  at  every  four  corners,  with 
a  Botticellesque  figure  inside.  When  the 
inhabitants  aren't  worshipping  at  one  of 
these  they  worship  each  other  or  them- 
selves. Don't  go  there,  old  man.  You  can't 
talk  art." 

When  I  arrived  where  I  could  contrast 
the  real  Cornish  with  the  calumny,  most 
of  the  liar's  lines  had  been  rubbed  out, 
but  perhaps  a  blurred  something  was 
left  in  my  mind.  And  Cornish  was  a  sur- 
prise, so  colored  was  it  and  so  young; 
not  a  community  to  be  criticized,  but  a 
thing  to  see. 

We  spectators  were  seated  in  a  field, 
late  on  a  June  afternoon,  a  few  rods 
away  from  a  small  ravine.  We  looked 
across  the  open  space,  thru  a  border  of 
pines  left  standing  on  the  level  ground, 
into  the  pine  wood  with  which  the  ravine 
was  filled.  Before  us,  in  the  center  of 
our  picture,  just  where  the  dark  trees 
began,  a  white  altar  waited  in  the  slant 
light.  It  did  not  wait  long.  Up  from  the 
ravine,  where  they  had  lain  hid,  a  few 
at  a  time  all  Cornish  came  to  take  their 
places    near   the    altar — gods    and    god- 


desses, dryads  I  think  there  were,  or 
nymphs,  fauns  and  rustics,  dressed  in 
colors  of  splendor,  in  colors  glowing  like 
the  quieter  gems,  in  colors  that  added 
up  right.  This  we  saw  during  a  short 
play,  an  agreeable  play,  filled  with  ref- 
erences domestic  and  successful,  not 
meant  for  export.  Then  a  golden  bowl 
was  given  to  Saint-Gaudens,  in  honor  of 
whose  coming  to  Cornish,  twenty  years 
ago  then,  the  occasion  had  been  designed, 
and  the  pageant,  professional  in  its 
competence,  was  over.  Principals  and 
supernumeraries,  children  and  strangely 
youthful  parents,  flowed  in  a  colored 
stream  up  the  June  field  to  Saint- 
Gaudens's  older  studio,  where  supping  at 
long  slim  tables,  set  in  the  deep  porch, 
they  were  a  wonder  still  to  look  at,  but 
in  speech  as  unselfconscious  and  noisy 
as  the  rest  of  us,  when  we  are  having  a 
good  time. 

The  first  time  I  dined  out  in  Cornish, 
knowing  I  cared  for  pictures  or  reliefs 
only  as  a  man  ignorant  of  flowers  and 
trees  and  stone  may  care  for  the  country, 
I  wondered  whether  this  inadequacy 
would  protrude.  There  was  no  need  to 
worry.  At  that  dinner  not  a  word  was 
said  about  art.  Seated  out  of  doors,  only 
the  women  in  evening  dress,  with  a  val- 
ley dreaming  itself  away  to  the  south — 
a  Wordsworth-sonnet  view,  someone 
called  it — all  talked  cheerfully  of  their 
own  concerns,  of  their  neighbors,  whose 
sheep  had  been  killed,  whose  dog  was 
under  a  cloud,  who  had  been  buying  land, 
at  whose  court  they  should  meet  the  next 
day  for  tennis. 

As  I  drove  home  down  the  valley, 
thinking  with  what  courtesy  and  mercy 
art  had  been  avoided,  gratitude  was  tem- 
pered by  a  doubt  whether  I  had  often 
heard  so  many  unknown  Christian 
names.  A  Wordsworth-sonnet  view  it  had 
been  called  and  I  could  see  why,  remem- 
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bering  at  the  same  moment,  with  less 
delight,  certain  other  sonnets  of  Words- 
worth, entitled  "Personal  Talk."  Yet  the 
feeling  which  even  then  prevailed — that 
I  had  never  been  among  men  and  women 
freer  from  pose,  more  unspotted  by 
celebrity — is  the  feeling  that  has  lasted. 

Their  attitude  toward  a  newcomer — 
and  in  trying  to  sketch  the  attitude  of  a 
whole  community  one  falls  inevitably 
into  caricature — is  partly  determined  by 
their  training.  If  he  be  rich  or  smart, 
he  is  politely  inspected.  If  he  happens 
to  be  anything  else,  if  he  happens  to 
please  his  inspectors,  politeness  gives 
way  to  cordiality.  If  he  tries  to  live  at 
Cornish  the  life  of  the  smart  world,  he 
is  laughed  at.  But  one  who  has  the 
luck  not  to  be  blackballed  will  find  Cor- 
nish "well  adapted,"  as  Mr.  Karl  Baed- 
eker says,  "for  a  prolonged  stay,"  and  in 
many  traits  unusual.  The  proportion  of 
men  is  high,  for  a  country  place  so  far 
from  town,  everybody  is  at  work  in  the 
morning  and  the  early  afternoon,  nobody 
drops  in  on  anybody  else  before  luncheon 
or  after  dinner,  there  is  no  stock  market 
talk,  the  establishment  of  a  country  club 
is  inveterately  opposed,  the  professional 
conversationalist  is  unknown,  the  num- 
ber of  sterling  bores  can  be  counted  on 
your  missing  fingers. 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  brought 
Saint-Gaudens  to  Cornish  on  a  visit. 
Altho  he  had  not  exhausted  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  he  knew  that  Cornish  was 
the  place  to  live  with.  The  same  knowl- 
edge came  inevitably  to  the  men  and 
women  who  went  to  Cornish  because  he 
was  there,  and  stayed  near  him  because 
he  was  in  Cornish.  Their  love  of  Cor- 
nish is  a  passion.  They  do  not  maintain 


theirs  to  be  a  better  landscape  than  can 
be  made  out  of  trees  and  pasture  and 
shapes  of  hills.  Innumerable  other  spots 
in  New  England  are  gifted  with  the  same 
intimate  little  sceneries,  made  of  the 
same  materials,  of  white  pines  growing 
near  oak  and  maple,  of  brooks  falling 
over  boulders,  of  ledgy  fields. 

Yet  here  the  people  are  certain  that 
Nature  was  fortunate.  A  little  journey 
or  a  long,  up  or  down  the  valley,  is 
enough,  they  say,  to  persuade  any  one 
with  eyes  that  here,  just  here,  for  the 
length  of  a  few  miles,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. From  all  the  happier  sites  in  Cor- 
nish the  space  in  view,  a  space  enclosed 
by  the  hills  of  Vermont  on  one  hand,  the 
Cornish  hills  on  the  other,  and  south- 
ward not  quite  closed  to  the  mind  by 
Ascutney  Mountain,  contains  neither  too 
much  of  the  stuff  of  landscape  nor  too 
little.  The  contents  of  this  space  are  not 
huddled,  nor  does  any  lesser  hill  stand 
in  another's  way.  So  right  is  the  pro- 
portion of  field  to  woodland  that  you 
would  think  an  artist  had  told  the  cutters 
where  to  labor  and  when  to  stop.  Place 
yourself  on  any  of  these  happier  sites 
and  the  valley  lines  lead  your  eyes  to 
Ascutney,  where  they  would  be,  and  are 
at  rest. 

Yes,  the  same  good  space,  its  lovers 
tell  you,  all  the  year — thru  the  sustained 
snow  sparkle  and  the  traveling  shadows 
of  a  winter  day,  when  the  birches  are 
first  tipped  with  life,  blue  and  tremulous 
under  August  heat,  splendid  when  Oc- 
tober leaves,  about  to  die,  salute  you. 
And  even  later,  in  November,  one  may 
find  a  pleasure  in  green  of  the  pines, 
grey  skies  and  browns  of  some  withered 
garden. 

New  York  City. 


Drawn   by  C.   R.    Weed 
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California 

Since  the  days  when  the  golden  fleece 
of  her  placer  mines  began  to  lure  to  Cali- 
fornia's shores  the  Argonauts  of  the 
world,  that  state  has  seldom  been  out  of 
the  limelight  of  publicity.  The  Japanese 
imbroglio  over  the  anti-alien  land  bill,  a 
hotly  contested  campaign  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  California's  wild  life  from  market 
hunters  and  game  hogs,  and  methods  of 
exploiting  the  coming  Panama  Exposi- 
tion, are  but  the  latest  maneuverings  of 
a  more  than  Gallic  genius  for  excitement. 
Any  reader  of  Zoeth  Skinner  Eldredge's 
book,  Beginnings  of  San  Francisco,1 
must  be  struck  with  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  California's  past  his- 
tory of  romance  and  adventure  explains 
many  aspects  of  the  present  political  tem- 
per of  her  citizens. 

The  title  does  not  accurately  describe 
the  scope  of  this  admirable  historical 
study.  While  interest  finally  converges 
somewhat  exclusively  upon  San  Fran- 
cisco, this  two-volume  work  is  really  a 
history  of  California  from  the  expedition 
of  Portola  in  1769  to  the  granting  of  San 
Francisco's  charter  in  1850.  Mr.  Eldredge 
has  gone  to  the  original  sources  and  suc- 
ceeds in  throwing  new  light  upon  many 
moot  points  of  Pacific  Coast  history.  He 
finds,  for  instance,  that  Anza's  famous 
expedition  from  Sonora  to  California  in 
1774  crossed  the  Sierra  Madre  by  a  pass 
which  cannot  be  identified  with  the  San 
Gorgonio.  In  this  he  takes  issue  with 
Bancroft. 

The  adventures  of  these  hardy  Span- 
ish explorers,  always  accompanied  by  the 
padres,  afford  interesting  reading.  In 
their  diaries  one  gets  glimpses  of  Indian 
tribes  and  pueblos  that  have  vanished 
forever;  of  an  incredible  wealth  of  wild 
game;  of  perilous  river  crossings;  con- 
flicts with  Indians,  and  the  beginnings 

1The  Beginnings  of  San  Francisco.  By  Zoeth  Skin- 
ner Eldredge.  San  Francisco :  Published  by  the 
author.    Two    volumes. 
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of  colonization.  The  depressing  effect 
which  the  California  missions  later  ex- 
erted upon  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  coastal  region  is 
clearly  set  forth.  He  shows  that  the  secu- 
larization of  these  missions  was  no  injus- 
tice to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
had  been  provided  for  in  the  articles  of 
colonization,  and  proved  a  great  benefit 
to  California.  There  is  constant  refer- 
ence to  documentary  sources,  and  a  full 
apparatus  of  notes.  The  twenties  and 
thirties  of  the  past  century  constitute 
what  the  author  calls  California's  Golden 
Age.  It  was  the  era  of  ranchero  princes, 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
first  Spanish  colonists.  Families  were 
large,  and  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of 
their  country  life  bred  fine  physical 
types.  All  authorities  agree  in  lauding 
the  superb  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
Spanish-Californian  women,  whom  R.  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  immortalized  in  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast. 

In  due  time  came  the  foreigners,  most- 
ly Americans,  and  the  so  called  Bear 
Flag  War.  In  tearing  the  hero's  mask 
from  the  faces  of  many  of  these  early 
immigrants  into  California  the  author 
has  done  a  real  service.  In  point  of  cul- 
ture they  were  mostly  far  inferior  to  the 
Spanish  Californians.  But  as  soon  as  the 
newcomers  thought  themselves  strong 
enough  they  began  to  commit  all  sorts  of 
outrages  against  the  natives,  both  Span- 
ish and  Indian. 

One  of  the  make-believe  heroes  was 
John  C.  Fremont,  after  whom  so  many 
streets,  schools  and  towns  have  been 
named,  and  who  at  one  time  was  credited 
with  "finding"  almost  everything  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  early  as 
1886  Prof.  Josiah  Royce  called  attention 
to  serious  discrepancies  in  his  account  of 
the  part  he  claimed  to  have  played  in 
securing  California  for  the  United 
States.  From  Mr.  Eldredge's  careful 
array  of  facts  General  Fremont  emerges 
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as  a  rather  petty  and  unscrupulous  ad- 
venturer, with  not  the  least  title  to 
remembrance  as  the  hero  of  California. 
Upon  some  of  his  acts  the  reader  will 
pass  a  much  harsher  judgment. 

A  book  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
is  Helen  Throop  Purdy's  San  Francisco, 
As  It  Was,  As  It  Is,  and  How  to  See  It.2 
The  author's  primary  purpose  has  been 
to  provide  a  kind  of  manual  of  historical 
information.  The  facts  have  been  collated 
with  care  and  discrimination.  One  may 
remark  in  passing  that  the  chapter  on 
Clubs  omits  the  Sierra  Club,  a  unique 
organization.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
author  succeeds  admirably  in  setting 
forth  "the  most  prominent  of  the  city's 
characteristics."  The  artistic  printing 
and  hundreds  of  beautiful  half  tones  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume, 
and  the  great  disaster  which  overtook 
the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  in  1906  still 
is  recent  enough  to  arouse  general  in- 
terest in  a  more  portly  volume,  San 
Francisco  Relief  Survey,3  embodying  six 
studies,  by  as  many  experts,  on  the  relief 
methods  used  after  the  earthquake.  So 
efficient  and  practical  were  the  methods 
of  organization  at  San  Francisco  that 
advance  copies  of  some  of  these  chapters 
were  rushed  thru  the  presses  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Red  Cross  representatives 
at  Omaha,  Dayton  and  Columbus. 

But  there  is  a  world  of  interest  out- 
side of  California's  metropolis;  a  world 
of  varied  natural  charm  that  constantly 
brings  new  writers  under  its  spell.  There 
was  Bradford  Torrey,  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  bird  student  and 
nature  lover  in  the  East.  His  regularly 
appearing  books  gained  for  him  a  stead- 
ily enlarging  circle  of  readers.  For  three 
years  he  had  been  resident  at  beautiful 
Santa  Barbara.  There  he  died  last 
autumn  before  he  had  seen  even  the 
proof  of  the  last  of  his  books,  Field  Days 
in  California.*  In  the  delightful  opening 
chapter  on  "A  California  Beach"  he 
offers  his  apology  for  having  fled  the 
more  rigorous  chastisements  of  a  New 


2San  Francisco.  By  Helen  Throop  Purdy.  San 
Francisco :   Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

3San  Francisco  Relief  Survey.  Compiled  from 
studies  by  six  social  workers.  New  York  :  Survey  As- 
sociates,  for  the  Russell   Sage   Foundation.    $3.50. 

*Field-Days  in  California.  By  Bradford  Torrey. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.    $1.50. 


England  climate.  "The  implacable  years," 
he  writes,  "are  having  their  way  with 
me;  the  almond  tree  begins  to  flourish. 
It  is  time  to  be  comfortable, 
something  tells  me;  and  so,  as  bad  boys 
were  said  sometimes  to  do  in  other  days, 
I  have  run  away  from  school."  It  seems 
appropriate  that  he  should  have  been  the 
editor  of  Thoreau's  Journal.  No  one  of 
our  day  had  more  of  the  latter's  unaf- 
fected intimacy  of  observation  and  sim- 
plicity of  statement.  This  book  exhibits 
him  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  fascinating 
ornithological  incidents  told  with  scien- 
tific truthfulness  and  great  charm  of  ex- 
pression. The  publishers  have  sought  to 
give  the  volume  something  of  a  memo- 
rial character  by  providing  a  portrait  of 
the  author  and  illustrations  of  localities 
described  by  him. 

Another  book  crammed  full  of  outdoor 
interest  is  J.  Smeaton  Chase's  Cali- 
fornia Coast  Trails.5  The  author  is  an 
Englishman  who  has  resided  in  Cali- 
fornia for  some  time.  Accompanied  on 
the  first  lap  of  his  cruise  by  an  artist 
companion,  Mr.  Chase  made  a  nearly 
continuous  trip  on  horseback  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  Oregon  boundary.  He  followed 
the  coast,  carrying  his  simple  camping 
outfit  on  the  animal  he  was  riding.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  "the  facts 
and  beauties  in  nature  and  the  humane 
and  historic  elements  in  life"  were  the 
"points  of  special  attraction"  on  this  pil- 
grimage. One  must  adjudge  him  to  have 
been  notably  successful  in  his  attempt  to 
portray  these  elements  of  California  life, 
for  he  has  produced  a  very  readable 
volume.  Sketches  of  the  old  missions, 
occasional  humble  survivals  of  Spanish- 
Californian  life  in  out  of  the  way  places, 
and  glimpses  of  sleepy  villages  far  from 
the  railroads,  are  mingled  with  exhila- 
rating descriptions  of  ever  changing 
scenery.  Incidents  both  comic  and  seri- 
ous enliven  the  narrative,  and  one  is 
glad,  finally,  that  the  author  was  not 
swallowed  up  in  the  quicksand  from 
which  he  had  such  a  narrow  escape. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  recital  of  hunting  expe- 
riences in  The  Wilderness  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  Islands"  may  be  assigned  a 


^California    Coast    Trails.    By    J.     Smeaton    Chase. 
Boston :    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.    $2. 

*The   Wilderness  of  the  North    Pacific  Coast   Islands. 
By    Charles    Sheldon.    Illustrated.    Now    York  :    Charles 
Scribner'a  Sons.  $2. 
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place  in  this  group,  altho  it  escapes  from 
the  geographical  limits  of  our  title. 
There  is  much  in  this  book  which  a  pro- 
spective visitor  to  the  islands  known  as 
Vancouver,  Montague,  Queen  Charlotte 
and  Admiralty  would  find  interesting. 
Mr.  Sheldon  has  to  his  credit  the  discov- 
ery of  a  new  species  of  bear  from  Mon- 
tague Island,  which  has  been  named 
after  him.  We  may  rightly  assume  that 
his  hunting  has  been  done  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  science.  We  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  some  readers  will  feel  a 
little  out  of  patience  with  his  description 
of  how  he  crawled  up  to  a  she-bear  nurs- 
ing her  cub,  and  then  pumped  both  of 
them  full  of  lead.  In  the  same  class  be- 
longs the  killing  of  a  fawn  and  doe  by 
Mrs.  Sheldon.  If  the  necessities  of  sci- 
ence and  sustenance  are  to  be  invoked  as 
an  excuse,  there  might  properly  be  less 
circumstantiality  in  telling  about  such 
killing.  Fortunately  there  is  much  else  in 
the  book  which  is  not  of  this  kind.  His 
observations  and  experiences  among  the 
wild  animals  of  these  northern  islands 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

New  Leaf  Mills 

Owen  Powell  was  a  come-outer  in  va- 
rious ways.  He  condemned  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  had  a 
hell  of  his  own  make  and  choice,  with 
no  personal  devil  in  it,  no  particular  tor- 
ments, except  of  the  negative  sort.  His 
wife,  in  the  absence  of  certain  practical 
gifts  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  had, 
all  her  married  days,  worked  hard  with 
head  and  hand  "to  get  together  and  keep 
together  a  few  things  which  dignified 
her  simple  house  in  town.  There  were 
notably  six  cane-seated  chairs  which  had 
been  given  her  for  the  distinction  of  her 
parlor,  and  which  she  now  hid  in  her 
own  room  rather  than  set  them  out  in 
the  place  where  those  hulking  farmers 
would  despoil  them;  she  would  indulge 
some  of  the  neighbors'  wives  with  the 
use  of  them  when  these  worthier  women 
came  alone;  she  would  show  them  her 
pieces  of  old  silver,  and  in  moments  of 
signal  intimacy  bring  out  her  black  silk 
and  her  best  bonnet,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  seen,  for  the  Powells  did 
not  go  to  the  service  of  any  sect  of  the 


old  church  in  the  village  where  the  coun- 
try women  wore  their  finery.  She  had 
their  air-tight  parlor  stove  put  up  in  her 
bedroom,  with  the  bookcase  which  held 
her  husband's  library,  and  his  portrait 
done  in  his  young  manhood,  and  the  ma- 
hogany-framed engraving  of  Sweden- 
borg  which  visibly  attested  Owen's  re- 
ligious persuasion  and  hers." 

From  this  bit  of  description  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Howells,  in  his  new 
novel*,  has  reverted  to  his  old  treatment 
of  American  country  life.  The  story, 
which  he  calls  a  "chronicle,"  takes  us 
into  the  Middle  West  for  scenery  and 
general  condition,  but  the  action,  the 
manners,  the  atmosphere,  are  almost 
equally  characteristic  of  New  England, 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  altho  it  was  in 
the  last-named  state  that  the  author 
passed  his  boyhood.  Calvinism,  Scotch 
Presbyterianism  and  the  new  German 
mysticism  were  all  in  the  pot  at  that 
time,  sixty  years  ago — all  redolent  of 
fresh  distillations,  or,  to  change  the  fig- 
ure, all  were  engaged  with  the  incubator, 
testing  many  callow  hatchings.  "Keen," 
as  the  new  slang  has  it,  on  facts  as  he 
finds  them,  and  unwilling,  as  was  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  to  let  any  fact  go,  how- 
ever commonplace  it  may  seem  to  others, 
he,  like  Wordsworth,  brings  realism  to 
its  hight  and  depth  and,  like  the  Eng- 
lish bard,  takes  the  risk  of  seeing  his 
readers  take  their  choice  among  his 
books,  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the 
author  is  in  earnest,  determined  to  be 
effectively  helpful  in  making  the  new 
world  more  worth  living  in.  His  types  of 
character  are  of  the  Scotch-German- 
Puritan  strain — the  ineffective  dreamer 
of  dreams,  bending  over  the  incubators; 
the  tender-hearted,  overworked  and  over- 
worried  wife,  who  energizes  while  she 
despairs,  loves  her  husband  for  himself, 
but  is  doubtful  as  to  the  hatchings  from 
their  incubator;  the  sodden,  floury-faced 
mill-worker,  Overdale,  "surly,  solitary 
and  of  a  rude  force  of  will  and  savage 
temper,  such  as  none  of  the  farmers  who 
stored  their  wheat  with  him  in  the  deep 
bins  of  the  mill  would  have  cared  to 
trifle  with."  A  man  who  hugs  the  "burrs" 
and  the  "jug"  with  equal  affection,  as  he 
slips  moodily  into  the  downward  whirl 

*New   Leaf   Mills:   A    Chronicle.    By   William   Dean 
Howells.   New   York:   Harper  &   Bros.    $1.50. 
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that  pulls  away  from  sanity.  These  are 
the  main  elements  of  a  tragedy  such  as 
Mr.    Howells    in    his    later    work    most 
affects.  He  has  lost  none  of  his  skill  in 
handling  tragedy  to  effective  ends,  and 
in  the  by-products  of  his  main  theme 
he   is   as   creative  as   ever.   The  pretty 
maid,  Rosy,  is  a  special  creation  in  an 
old  familiar  line  of  sad  heart  history, 
while  the  chief  villain,  Captain  Bickler, 
is  a  varation  of  a  type  which  Mr.  How- 
ells has  made  his  own  in  Bartley  Hub- 
bard— "a    spare,    graceful    figure    in    a 
black  broadcloth  coat  and  black  cassi- 
mere  pantaloons,   covered  to   the  knees 
with  green  baize  leggins.  He  wore  a  silk 
velvet  waistcoat,  with  a  gold  watch  chain 
crossing  it;  the  peak  of  a  flat,  oilcloth 
cap  came  over  his  forehead  to  his  shifty 
hazel  eyes;  his  dark  hair  fell  from  the 
sides  in  locks  carefully  turned  in  at  the 
ends.  His  clothes  were  of  a  cut  that  the 
neighbors  understood  to  be  fashionable." 
Such  is  the  outward  picture.  A  bit  of 
dialog  between  him  and  the  jug-loving 
miller  is  in  Mr.  HowehVs  best  style :  The 
miller  is  at  the  front  door  on  the  second 
story  of  the  mill,  smoking  his  pipe;  the 
lawyer  on  horseback  in  the  road  below: 

"Hello,  Overdale.  Have  you  heard  the 
news?"  .  .  .  The  miller  paused  long 
enough  before  answering  to  spit  to  the 
leeward  of  the  horseman.  "What  news?" 
he  grunted,  with  his  pipe  between  his  teeth. 

"About  the  mills.  You're  sold  out  of  house 
and  home." 

"I  know  it,"  the  miller  answered,  but  so 
quietly  that  Captain  Bickler  must  have  felt 
at  a  loss  how  to  go  on.  He  said,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  in  uneasy  inquiry  on  the  miller's 
white  mask,  "They're  to  put  in  paper  ma- 
chinery, I  hear,  in  about  a  year  from  now." 

The  pipe  fell  from  the  miller's  teeth  and 
broke  at  the  bay  mare's  feet. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Nothing.  But  I  think  it's  a  damn  shame." 

"Yes.  Is  it  any  of  your  damn  business?" 

The  lawyer  took  the  retort  as  a  joke  and 
forced  a  laugh.  "Well,  I  just  wanted  you 
to  know  how  we  feel  about  it  'round  here." 

"Well,  now  I  know." 

.  .  .  "Well,  you  know  where  to  come 
if  you  want  any  law;  that's  all.  It  won't 
cost  you  anything." 

The  picture  is  perfect;  the  character 
of  the  two  men  and  the  situation  show 
all  the  qualities  of  good  dramatic  work. 
The  working  out  of  the  story  of  the 
New  Leaf  Mills — the  freshness,  the 
deep,  tragic  interest  of  it — we  leave  to 
the  reader,   assuring  him  that  nothing 


in  the  later  school  of  novelists  is  cleaner, 
more  just  to  the  conditions  of  the  times, 
and  fuller  of  interest  to  those  who  seek 
a  lesson  in  the  tendency  of  our  home  life 
of  today. 

Some  Travel  Books 

Edward  Hutton's  Highways  and  Byways 
in  Somerset,  with  illustrations  by  Nelly 
Erichsen  (Macmillan,  $2),  is  a  worthy  ad- 
dition to  the  Highways  and  Byways  series, 
which  is  making  known  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  England.  Until  the  automobile 
revolutionized  summer  travel  few  Ameri- 
cans saw  anything  of  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, except  the  city  of  Bath.  If  they  did 
push  their  investigations  a  little  further, 
it  was  merely  to  Wells,  Glastonbury,  and 
perhaps  Bridgewater.  Railway  connections 
for  other  parts  of  the  county  were  difficult 
to  make,  and  the  journeys  by  train  were 
not  agreeable.  Now,  with  an  automobile  at 
one's  service,  no  part  of  England  better  re- 
pays a  leisurely  visit.  Nowhere  does  his- 
tory reach  further  back  into  Roman  civili- 
zation; nowhere  is  the  succession  of  na- 
tionalities, manners  and  religions  that  have 
dominated  England  more  continuous  or 
better  recorded,  and  nowhere  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  is  there  more 
truly  typical  English  scenery.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Hutton  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  speaks 
of  the  view  from  Beacon  Hill  as  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  in  England.  To  come  out 
suddenly  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  toward 
evening,  and  to  see  stretching  out  beneath 
the  vast  blue-gray  plain,  bounded  in  the  far 
distance  by  the  hills  of  Devon  and  Dorset, 
and  bearing  in  its  bosom,  villages,  towns 
and  cities,  with  here  and  there  the  spires 
of  distant  churches  and  cathedrals — this  is 
an  experience  that  is  worth  the  journey  to 
Western  England. 

Another  helpful  book  for  the  tourist  who 
is  planning  to  cross  the  Atlantic  is  Black's 
new  edition  of  the  Guide  to  Ireland  (Mac- 
millan, $1.75).  There  is  no  need  to  insist 
upon  the  excellence  of  this  volume.  The 
fact  that  it  is  in  its  twenty-fifth  edition 
tells  its  own  story.  Several  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  book  which  will  increase 
its  usefulness  to  tourists  in  a  practical 
manner.  Some  new  maps  have  been  inserted, 
and  the  information  about  distances  by  rail 
and  road,  about  summer  cars  and  steamers, 
hotels  and  stopping  places  is  of  much 
value. 

More  romantic  than  a  guide  book  is  Miss 
Fox's  Annals  of  the  Irish  Harpers  (Dut- 
ton,  $2.50).  This  little  book  supplies  not 
exact  information  about  the  country,  but 
something  of  the  Irish  atmosphere  and  some 
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understanding  of  the  artistic  nature  of  the 
Irish  people.  Miss  Fox's  purpose  has  been 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  some  of  the  fa- 
mous old  performers  on  the  national  mu- 
sical instrument,  which,  tho  it  is  still  de- 
picted on  the  Irish  flag,  has  gone  almost 
out  of  use  among  the  people.  The  period 
covered  by  the  book  is  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  nineteenth.  But,  tho  "the  last 
of   the   harpers"   died   in    1843,   Irish   min- 


(In  Beaver  World,  by  Enos  A.  Mills, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.75)  is  ill  arranged 
and  somewhat  prosy,  and  the  other  (Out 
With  the  Birds,  by  Hamilton  M.  Laing, 
Outing  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50)  is  sketchy 
and  too  colloquial  in  style  to  please  the  fas- 
tidious; yet  both  are  entertaining,  profit- 
able and  copiously  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  authors. 

Mr.  Mills's  book  is  remarkable  for  orig- 
inality of  material.  He  has  spent  most  of 


A  YOUNG  BEAVER  AT  HOME 
From  Enos  A.   Mills'   "In   Beaver  World"    (Houghton). 


strelsy  is  coming  to  life  again  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Gaelic  movement.  With 
the  removal  from  the  land  of  the  terrible 
curse  of  destitution  and  famine,  Ireland  is 
becoming  again  a  nation  with  ambitions, 
aspirations  and  ideals,  and  the  traveler  to 
the  Green  Island  needs  something  more 
than  a  mere  guide  book  if  he  is  to  see  and 
recognize  the  stirrings  of  this  new  life  of 
the  Irish  people. 

Beavers  and  Birds 

Here  are  two  books  greatly  unlike  yet 
united  by  the  common  quality  of  out-door 
attention  to  animal  ways  and  means.  Neith- 
er is  much  to  be  commended  from  the  lit- 
erary point  of  view,  for  the  beaver  book 


his  life  where  beavers  dwell,  and  those  who 
know  the  animal  best  will  most  appreciate 
the  important  and  trustworthy  additions 
he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  it  and  its 
work.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  had  or,  at 
any  rate,  has  availed  himself  of,  such  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  beaver  habits  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  them  as  this  writer;  and  he 
has  utilized  them  in  a  highly  scientific  way, 
and  given  us  a  book  of  far  more  serious 
value  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  Every- 
body who  cares  for  animals  should  read  it. 
Mr.  Laing  aspires  to  no  such  special  in- 
struction. He  is  a  bird-lover  and  sportsman 
who  prefers  the  kodak  to  a  gun,  and  tramps 
the  prairies  of  Manitoba,  or  paddles  upon 
its  lakes,  content  with  a  successful  "expos- 
ure" or  a  novel  experience  in  his  notebook 
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as  game  enough  for  the  day.  This  is  a  new 
field  to  most  readers,  and  they  will  enjoy 
the  breezy  stories  of  bird-life  and  photo- 
graphing adventures  all  the  more  for  the 
novelties  of  name  and  habits  with  which 
the  .pages  are  picturesquely  filled.  The  book 
is,  in  truth,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the 
naturalist's  library,  and  the  illustrations 
are  so  good  in  subject  that  it  is  a  pity  many 
of  them  are  badly  reproduced.  The  lack  of 
an  index  is  noticeable,  especially  in  con- 
trast with  the  capital  index  in  the  beaver 
book. 

American  Nobility 

A  young  American  heiress,  who  has  been 
inclined  to  consider  marriage  between 
American  women  and  foreign  noblemen  an 
abject  failure,  goes  to  Paris  on  her  first 
visit.  An  impecunious  count  of  high  social 
standing,  to  whom  the  idea  of  marrying  for 
money  has  been  always  repugnant,  is  pre- 
vailed on  by  his  friends  to  pay  his  court  to 
her.  They  love,  are  married,  and  the  de- 
pleted coffers  of  the  French  family  are 
filled  from  the  American  woman's  fortune. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
less  good.  Frankly,  it  bores  us,  and  the  au- 
thor's popularity  in  certain  circles  in 
France,  even  the  American  vogue  of  her 
"account  of  England — The  Unknown  Isle — 
avails  her  nothing.  While  ostensibly  the 
new  book  is  a  novel,  it  seems  at  bottom  a 
warning  against  marriage  in  general  and 
specifically  against  the  marriage  of  good 
French  people  to  the  terrible  American 
heiress.  The  plot  is  banal;  the  treatment 
weak  and  tiresome;  the  characters  color- 
less; the  "psychology"  more  pretentious 
than  profound.  We  see  no  good  reason  for 
the  translation  of  such  a  work  from  the 
French;  there  are  already  plenty  of  bad 
American  novels — and  aren't  there  plenty 
of  good  French  ones? 

The  Flirt 

To  a  story  of  a  beautiful  but  "spoiled" 
American  girl,  a  melodramatic,  polished 
villain,  a  precocious,  unlicked  cub  of  a 
small  brother,  add  the  other  approved  in- 
gredients of  popular  romance  and  you  have 
Booth  Tarkington's  The  Flirt  (Doubleday, 
$1.25).  The  story  opens  most  promisingly, 
but  after  visibly  weakening,  dies  of  inani- 
tion. Mr.  Tarkington  describes  the  social 
life  of  an  Indiana  town  with  actual  bril- 
liancy. One  sees  with  vividness  the  wide, 
shady  residence  street  with  an  occasional 
cast-iron  stag  upon  a  lawn,  and  feels  that 
he  is  associating  with  the  people  in  this 
little  drama,  so  well  are  they  portrayed. 
So  we  regret  his  failure  to  keep  his  breath 


and  write  a  novel  as  good  thruout  and  as 
interesting  to  himself  as  The  Gentleman 
From  Indiana. 

Roast  Beef  Medium 

Emma  McChesney  travels  for  a  firm  of 
petticoat  makers  and  knows  life  with  an 
exceeding  knowingness.  Her  knowledge  of 
fellow  drummers,  buyers,  hotel  clerks  and 
would-be  admirers,  and  her  vocabulary  of 
slang,  are  wonderful.  For  ten  years  she  is 
"on  the  road,"  and  conserves  her  health  by 
avoiding  rich  hotel  dishes  and  sticking  to 
Roast  Beef  Medium.  Her  adventures  are 
always  amusing,  and  the  reader  grows  to 
admire  her  sane  and  practical  philosophy. 
These  stories  of  Edna  Ferber's  link  them- 
selves logically  together  and  make  most 
diverting  and  wholesome  reading.  (Stokes.) 

Hunting  Extinct  Game 

Prof.  Frederic  Brewster  Loomis,  of  Am- 
herst, had  for  seven  summers  conducted  ex- 
peditions in  search  of  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals,  particularly  in  the  Wyoming  beds. 
These  expeditions  had  been  financed  by 
members  of  his  own  college  class  of  '96  and 
others.  These  friends,  having  made  possible 
a  journey  to  Patagonia.  Professor  Loomis 
reports  upon  Hunting  Extinct  Animals  in 
the  Patagonian  Pampas  (Dodd). 

On  this,  his  eighth  annual  expedition,  the 
scientist  took  with  him  an  Amherst  College 
senior  and  a  junior,  and  a  man  to  care  for 
the  horses,  as  many  as  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  single  tent.  Something  was  known 
of  extraordinary  animal  bones  found  in 
Patagonia  and  it  was  a  question  of  much 
geological  importance  to  add  to  the  list  and 
to  learn  from  what  region  South  America 
gained  its  fauna,  whether  autochthonous  or 
derived  from  North  America  or  from 
Africa,  as  the  leading  authorities  had 
asserted.  It  is  also  very  desirable  to  learn 
at  what  geological  periods  the  successive 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  continent 
have  occurred.  This  volume  is  preliminary, 
gives  a  running  account  of  the  journey  and 
its  experiences,  and  in  a  familiar  way  the 
results  and  conclusions  reached,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  scientific  report  of  the  multi- 
tude of  animals,  birds  and  shells  whose  re- 
mains were  found. 

The  first  searches  were  very  discourag- 
ing, but  at  last  a  pocket  of  bones  was  found 
which  abundantly  occupied  their  time.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  a  full  skeleton 
of  the  Pyrotherium,  an  animal  of  which 
previously  only  a  few  teeth  had  been  gath- 
ered, and  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
an  elephant,  allied  to  that  of  Africa.  This 
monstrous  animal,  with  four  tusks,  Profes- 
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sor  Loomis  finds  not  to  be  related  to  the 
elephant;  and  so,  here  and  elsewhere,  the 
African  connection  fails.  Equally  a  mon- 
strous bird  as  big  as  the  New  Zealand  moa 
belongs  to  a  different  family.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is,  that  the  fauna  had  its  source 
during  the  Cretaceous  period  from  North 
America,  but  by  a  sinking  of  the  land  the 
two  continents  were  separated  until  a  sub- 
sequent elevation  in  the  Pliocene  period  con- 
nected them  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
There  was  a  long  period  of  separation,  in 
which  the  South  American  fauna  developed 
their  own  pecularities.  The  beds  in  which 
Professor  Loomis  worked  probably  belonged 
to  the  Eocene. 

While  the  description  of  the  experiences 
of  travel  are  interesting,  there  is  nothing 
of  an  exciting  nature,  no  fights  with  Indians 
or  hunting  of  savage  beasts;  nothing  worse 
than  the  losing  of  horses  and  the  accidents 
of  the  day.  The  expedition  was  successful 
and  its  patrons  have  every  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied. It  pays  better  returns  to  a  college 
than  a  baseball  or  even  a  musical  vacation 
tour. 

Books  About  Brittany 

"Altho  remote  in  civilization,"  writes  Mr. 
Robert  Medill,  "Brittany  is  readily  acces- 
sible." It  is  thus  that  he  opens  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Little  Book  of  Brittany  (Mc- 
Bride,  Nast,  75  cents),  which,  tho  of 
pocket  size  and  of  less  than  one  hundred 
pages,  does  all  the  same  contain  a  good 
many  hints  for  travelers  and  pictures  of 
the  more  accessible  points  of  interest.  We 
are  glad  to  see  St.  Malo  given  its  proper 
place  as  a  town  of  uncommon  historic  inter- 
est and  picturesqueness,  for  Karl  Baedeker 
is  most  unjust  to  this  seaport.  For  those 
vacationers  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
French  province  to  tour  this  year — afoot  or 
in  limousine — this  book  is  likely  to  prove 
an  alluring  invitation,  for  the  writer's  un- 
pretentious style  is  altogether  agreeable 
and  his  illustrations  numerous,  pleasing  and 
representative.  If  a  new  edition  is  called 
for  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  Chateau- 
briand, tho  born  at  Combourg,  lived  there 
only  during  his  boyhood,  and  the  statement 
that  the  present  occupants  of  the  chateau 
"are  his  direct  descendants"  should  be  de- 
leted, since  even  the  most  conscientious  bio- 
graphical muckrakers  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  offspring  of  "the  charmer."  These 
errors,  and  a  few  misprints,  are  the  only 
defects  of  an  uncommonly  pleasant  account 
of  happy  journeyings. 

The  reader  who  would  know  more  of  Brit- 
tany's charm  and  mystery  than  Mr.  Medill 
has  time  to  tell  may  profitably  turn  to 
Mrs.  Gostling's  travel  book,  published  sev- 


eral years  ago;  better  yet  to  the  volumes 
of  Anatole  le  Braz,  several  of  them  acces- 
sible in  English  translation.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  M.  Le  Braz  has  brought  out,  thru 
the  publishing  house  of  the  late  Honore 
Champion,  of  Paris,  a  new  edition  (con- 
taining fresh  material)  of  his  study  La 
Legende  de  la  Mort.  And  another  Parisian 
publisher — M.  Jouve — issues  in  one  volume 
the  Breton  verses  of  M.  Charles  le  Goffic. 
Brittany  is  almost  as  popular  as  her  Celtic 
sister,   Ireland,   in   contemporary  letters! 

Literary  Notes 

Kate  F.  Kimball  in  the  compact  illustrat- 
ed volume  An  English  Cathedral  Journal 
supplies  more  briefly  and  with  fewer  arch- 
itectural details  than  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
information  about  many  churches  dear  to 
the  American  tourist.    (Crowell,  $1.50.) 

A  sportsman's  notes  on  Trails  and 
Tramps  in  Alaska  and  Newfoundland 
ought  to  be  fully  illustrated  from  clear 
photographs,  and  that  is  the  case  with 
William  S.  Thomas's  (Putnam;  pp.  xv, 
330).  It  is  an  entertaining  volume  about 
little-traveled  regions. 

A  garden  lover  has  written  a  flower-gar- 
den romance  in  A  Midsummer  Wooing.  The 
author  is  Mary  E.  Stone  Bassett  and  the 
illustrator  John  Goss  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.,  $1.25).  The  spirit  of  A  Mid- 
summer Wooing  is  one  of  love  for  people  as 
well  as  for  roses — and  even  a  love  for  all 
kinds  of  people. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell's 
Labrador,  the  Country  and  the  People,  that 
is  in  effect  a  bringing  together  of  chapters 
on  the  history,  physiography,  geology, 
scenery,  natives  and  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  the  province  by  a  number  of  writers, 
is  issued  by  Macmillan  ($2.50).  New  Ma- 
terial and  many  illustrations  are  added. 

Edward  Hutton  is  at  home  in  writing  his 
study  of  Ravenna,  and  Harold  Sund  in  his 
illustrations  is  far  more  successful  than  the 
average  illustrator  of  travel  books.  Some 
of  these  illustrations  are"  in  color  and  most 
handsomely  reproduced;  others  are  in  line, 
and  the  book  is  imported  by  Dutton  ($3). 
History  and  architecture  furnish  the  Eng- 
lish writer  with  an  amplitude  of  material. 

France  is  as  much  the  pleasure  ground 
as  ever,  whatever  her  crises  of  birthrate 
and  international  relations  and  anti-mili- 
tarism may  be,  and  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  has  in  France  from  Sea  to  Sea 
produced  an  attractive  book  containing 
many  hints  of  profitable  journeyings.  The 
introductory   chapter  offers   practical   sug- 
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gestions.  A  fine  book  for  the  traveler  by- 
automobile,  and  illustrated  from  many  pho- 
tographs   (McBride,  $1.25). 

Lovers  of  our  American  humorist  will  be 
interested  in  Mark  Twain  and  the  Happy 
Island,  by  Elizabeth  Wallace  (McClurg, 
$1.00).  It  is  a  simple  account  of  days  in 
Bermuda — reminiscent  of  delightful  hours 
of  comradeship  with  him  and  full  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  humor  and  his  understand- 
ing love  of  children.  The  glimpses  of  the 
quaint  charm  of 
the  "Happy  Isl- 
and,"- with  its 
fragrance  of 
blossom,  its 
wonder  of  color, 
make  the  read- 
er understand 
Mark  Twain's 
writing  from 
there,  "You  go 
to  heaven  if 
you  want  to — 
I'd  d  r  u  t  h  e  r 
stay  here." 

It  is  disap- 
pointing, after 
catching  just  a 
glimpse  of  a 
wonder-spot  in 
the  first  few 
pages  of  J.  Law 
Redman's  Isles 
of  Summer  Seas 
(G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co.,  $1.50), 

to  lose  it  in  the  description  of  the  uninter- 
esting and  commonplace  tourists  whom  the 
author  and  his  companion  chanced  to  meet. 
The  charming  little  sketches  scattered  thru- 
out  the  book  encourage  one  to  follow  the 
travelers  thru  a  rather  wearying  round  of 
conventional  sightseeing — in  the  hope  that 
the  promise  of  the  first  few  pages  may  be 
fulfilled  and  another  delightful  word-pic- 
ture lie  just  over  the  page.  While  the  tour- 
ist seeks  for  the  charm  of  Bermuda  in  the 
guide-book  routes,  the  spell  of  that  "Island 
of  Enchantment"  slips  by  unseen. 

An  elaborate  reprint  of  the  Rev.  Lai 
Behari  Day's  Folk  Tales  of  Bengal  is  issued 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  with  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Warwick  Gobel.  This 
makes  an  octavo  volume  of  275  pages  and  is 
an  admirable  telling  of  wonder  stories  cur- 
rent among  the  Bengalese  people,  and  an 
important  contribution  to  the  world's  folk- 
lore. The  stories  here  resemble  in  some  ways 
those  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  are  free 
from  impurity  and  lend  themselves  admir- 
ably to  Mr.  Gobel's  illustration,  which  is 
spirited,  and  effective  in  color. 


MARK   TWAIN 
From  Mark  Twain  and  the 


Doctors,  love,  mal-practice,  politics  run 
over  each  other  in  the  mad  rush  for  the 
climax  of  The  Career  of  Doctor  Weaver,  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Backus.  There  are  plenty  of 
medical  terms,  lots  of  intrigue  and  refer- 
ences to  Hippocrates'  oath,  and  the  Dr^. 
Weaver  (there  are  two  of  them)  marry  the 
women  of  their  hearts.  All  ends  well.  The 
book  is  dedicated  "to  him  who  has  seen  the 
vision  and  dreamed  the  dream."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    ($1.25). 

English  gar- 
den books  are 
not  good  guides 
for  American 
gardening,  but 
are  generally 
most  suggestive 
and  pleasant 
reading,  and 
The  Guide  of 
the  Garden  Lov- 
ers is  not  only 
interesting  and 
pleasant  read- 
ing, but  the 
chapter  on 
"Delicate  Gar- 
dens" is  equally 
good  for  Eng- 
land and  Amer- 
ica. We  do  ob- 
ject  to  the 
slight  slur 
against  harmo- 
ny of  color  in  a 
garden.  When 
now  there  are  school-books  on  the  laws 
of  color,  and  the  laws  are  as  fixt  as 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  a  garden  is 
for  color  as  well  as  for  scent  and  senti- 
ment, it  seems  a  little  lack  of  intelligence 
to  speak  slightingly  of  harmony  of  color 
in  a  garden.   (E.  P.  Dutton.) 

In  School  and  Home  Gardens  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  80  cents)  W.  H.  D.  Meier  begins  with 
window  plants  for  the  schoolroom,  but  soon 
passes  on  to  house-plants  and  both  flowers 
and  vegetables  and  their  shrubs  and  trees 
for  the  garden.  It  is  not  botanical  but  cul- 
tural— a  multitude  of  flowers  and  other 
plants  are  taken  up  in  turn  and  directions 
given  for  their  cultivation  and  care.  It  is 
very  compendious,  thoroly  practical,  and 
is  abundantly  illustrated. 

Stephen  March's  Way,  by  Harry  Her- 
bert Knibbs,  is  an  ordinary  love  story  told 
in  the  regulation  way.  The  plot  concerns 
itself  with  the  chase  of  a  man  suspected 
of  murder,  the  hero's  love  for  his  daughter 
and  adventures  in  the  woods  of  northern 
Canada.  This  makes  good  summer  reading. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  $1.25.) 


IN   BERMUDA 

Happy  Island   ( M  c  C  lu  rg ) 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Libel  Suit 

The  trial  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  libel 
suit  against  George  A.  Newett,  editor  of 
the  Ishpeming  Iron  Ore,  a  weekly  paper, 
for  the  publication  of  an  article  in  October 
last  asserting  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "got 
drunk,"  began  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  plaintiff  testified  at  length  as 
to  his  temperate  habits,  and  was  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  many  well  known  men, 
including  four  physicians,  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
James  R.  Garfield,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  Collector  Loeb.  It  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  occasionally 
taken  a  little  white  wine,  sometimes  one 
glass  of  champagne  at  a  banquet,  and  occa- 
sionally at  night,  after  speaking  in  public, 
a  spoonful  of  brandy  in  a  goblet  of  milk. 

On  the  31st  the  trial  suddenly  .ended,  be- 
cause the  defendant  admitted  that  he  had 
been  misled.  He  had  published  the  asser- 
tion in  good  faith,  believing  it  to  be  true, 
but  recently  had  been  unable  to  obtain  evi- 
dence in  support  of  it,  and  he  was  imprest 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
latter's  witnesses.  His  statement  was  vir- 
tually a  retraction  and  an  expression  of 
regret.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  as  he  had 
achieved  his  purpose  he  would  ask  for  only 
nominal  damages.  Under  instructions  from 
the  court,  the  jury  awarded  damages  in  six 
cents.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Newett  shook 
hands. 

Secretary  Bryan's  Peace  Plans 

Eight  nations  have  responded  favorably 
to  the  peace  agreement  proposal  recently 
submitted  to  them  by  Secretary  Bryan. 
They  are  Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  Bra- 
zil, Sweden,  Norway,  Peru  and  Russia. 
Some  endorsed  the  principle  and  asked  for 
suggestions  in  regard  to  details,  while  oth- 
ers said  the  proposition  was  received  sym- 
pathetically. The  plan,  in  substance,  was 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  country 
providing  for  the  investigation  of  all  dis- 
putes of  any  character  and  nature  by  an 
international  commission,  the  contracting 
parties  agreeing  not  to  declare  war  or  to 
begin  hostilities  until  the  completion  of  the 
investigation  and  the  submission  of  a  report. 
The  investigation  is  to  be  made  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  commission;  and  the  par- 
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ties  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently 
after  the  report  is  made  known.  To  those 
expressing  a  willingness  to  confer  as  to 
details,  a  tentative  statement  has  been 
given,  embodying  President  Wilson's  sug- 
gestions. 

The  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain,  which  was  to  expire  by  lim- 
itation on  June  4,  has  been  renewed  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  Similar  treaties  with 
France,  Spain  and  Italy  have  been  renewed, 
and  an  intention  to  prolong  the  life  of  such 
agreements,  now  in  force,  has  been  exprest 
by  Japan,  Norway,   Sweden  and  Portugal. 

The  Dispute  with  Japan 

It  is  expected  that  Japan  will  soon  send 
another  note  to  Washington,  thinking  that 
our  Government's  final  word  has  not  been 
said.  At  Tokio  the  political  Opposition  has 
been  using  the  California  dispute  to  dis- 
credit the  present  Ministry.  Partly  on  this 
account  the  Government  took  several  of  the 
Opposition  leaders  into  its  confidence,  show- 
ing to  them  our  Government's  recent  reply 
to  Japan's  protest.  Because  sensational  dis- 
patches had  been  sent  to  Tokio  from  San 
Francisco,  Secretary  Bryan,  on  the  26th 
ult.,  instructed  the  American  Charge  in 
Japan  to  deny  emphatically  the  report  that 
this  country  was  preparing  for  war.  He  ex- 
plained that  a  few  artillerymen  had  been 
sent  to  Hawaii  in  obedience  to  orders  issued 
several  months  ago.  Dispatches  from  St. 
Petersburg  say  that  a  secretary  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Washington,  now  in 
that  city,  asserts  that  the  controversy  is 
of  the  most  serious  character,  and  suggests 
that  it  can  best  be  settled  by  a  sale  of  the 
Philippines  to  Japan. 

The  London  Standard,  in  an  editorial 
article,  advises  Japan  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  a  business  matter  and  not  to 
bring  into  it  sentiments  of  offended  racial 
pride.  It  points  out  the  attitude  of  British 
Columbia  and  Australia  toward  Japanese 
immigration,  and  says,  of  the  Japanese, 
that  no  people  aim  more  successfully  to 
squeeze  out  foreigners  who  are  striving  to 
make  a  living  among  them.  "It  is  unthink- 
able," says  the  article,  "that  Great  Britain 
could  view  with  indifference  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  her  present  allies  to  attack 
America.  Between  the  people  of  the  great 
republic    and    ourselves    there    are    ties    of 
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blood   and   common    interests    which    could 
under  no  circumstances  be  disregarded." 

Decoration  Day 

The  most  impressive  and  interesting  of 
the  ceremonies  that  marked  the  observance 
of  Decoration  Day  were  those  which  attend- 
ed the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  at  the  Columbus  Circle 
entrance  to  New  York's  Central  Park,  to 
the  memory  of  the  267  officers  and  men 
who  lost  their  lives  when  the  battleship 
"Maine"  was  destroyed,  on  February  15, 
1898,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  In  the  Hud- 
son River  were  eleven  battleships  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  and  the  Cuban  warship 
"Cuba,"  which  had  brought  170  officers  and 
men,  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  Cuba's 
national  military  band.  The  unveiling  of 
the  monument  was  preceded  by  a  parade,  in 
which  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  the 
militia,  Spanish  War  veterans,  Cuba's  rep- 
resentatives, and  5000  bluejackets  from  the 
fleet  took  part. 

At  the  monument  there  was  prayer  by 
the  Bishop  of  New  York,  followed  by  an 
address  in  which  General  James  Grant  Wil- 
son presented  the  memorial  to  the  city. 
After  the  unveiling,  the  battleships  thun- 
dered a  salute,  and  Father  Chadwick  (chap- 
lain of  the  "Maine")  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
monument  a  wreath  sent  by  President  Wil- 
son. Other  wreaths  followed,  placed  by  the 
Governor  of  Maine,  and  by  representatives 
of  the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  of 
Cuba,  and  of  the  fleet.  The  last  was  in  the 
hands  of  Rear  Admiral  Sigsbee,  the 
"Maine's"  commander. 

Ex-President  Taft  said,  in  the  course  of 
an  appropriate  address,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  was  not  charged  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  Government  might  be  held  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  a  friendly  power's 
warship.  But  the  reports  of  two  boards  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  explosion  was 
due  to  an  outside  cause  and  a  hostile  hand. 
It  made  war  inevitable.  There  were  address- 
es by  Secretary  Daniels,  Governor  Sulzer, 
Governor  Haines  of  Maine,  Rear  Admiral 
Sigsbee,  Senor  Calderon  (Cuba's  represen- 
tative) and  William  R.  Hearst,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  raising  by  subscription 
the  money  expended  for  the  monument,  and 
whose  little  son  George  had  released  the 
veiling  flag. 

Canada's  Naval  Aid  Bill 

In  the  Canadian  Senate,  on  the  30th,  the 
Government's  bill,  appropriating  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  three  dread- 
noughts to  be  added  to  the   British   navy, 


was  lost,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  51,  the  majority 
supporting  an  amendment,  offered  by  Sir 
George  Ross,  the  Liberal  leader,  saying  that 
the  Senate  was  not  justified  in  giving  assent 
to  the  bill  until  after  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

No  further  action  this  year  is  expected, 
as  Premier  Borden  says  he  does  not  intend 
to  appeal  to  the  country  in  the  near  future. 

Central  America 

The  retiring  Minister  from  Nicaragua, 
Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo,  said,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  he  was  confident  that  the  treaty  with 
his  country,  negotiated  by  President  Taft, 
would  be  ratified  at  Washington.  He  also 
expected  that  an  interoceanic  canal  across 
Nicaragua  would  be  constructed.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal,  he  continued,  was  of  military 
and  strategic  importance,  but  a  canal  on 
the  Nicaragua  route  was  a  commercial 
necessity  because  it  would  reduce  the  dis- 
tance by  water  from  our  east  coast  to  our 
west  coast  by  2000  miles. 

Four  or  five  days  later  it  became  known 
that  the  treaty  to  which  he  referred,  and 
which  gives  to  the  United  States  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  make  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua 
route,  had  commended  itself  to  President 
Wilson,  and  that  Secretary  Bryan  had  said 
to  members  of  the  Senate  committee  he 
hoped  it  would  be  ratified.  We  speak  of  this 
treaty  on  another  page.  Our  Government 
does  not  intend,  of  course,  to  make  another 
canal,  but  it  has  desired  to  control  the  route 
and  to  gain  the  naval  station,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca,  which  is  granted  by  the  treaty. 

Cuba 

It  is  expected  that  Cuba  will  consent  to 
a  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  for 
damages  suffered  by  their  citizens  during 
the  revolutionary  disturbances  in  the  three 
years  ending  with  1898.  A  Senate  committee 
recommends  such  a  settlement.  The  claims 
amount  to  about  $2,000,000. 

The  new  Government  finds  that  under 
President  Gomez  there  were  large  unau- 
thorized expenditures  and  a  misappropria- 
tion of  public  funds.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress President  Menocal  calls  for  economy, 
asking  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $25,000  as  a  secret  service 
fund  for  the  President,  and  the  abolition  of 
several  offices  created  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  predecessor.  Offices  have  been  held  in 
Havana  by  many  newspaper  men.  All  of 
these  have  now  been  dismissed  by  the  May- 
or. General  Riva,  the  new  supervisor  of 
police,  has  resigned,  saying  the  efforts  of 
the  police  force  are  nullified  by  the  judges, 
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who,  he  asserts,  acquit  defendants  against 
whom  there  is  ample  evidence. 

Mexico 

It  was  reported  last  week  that  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  for  the  loan  of  $100,000,000 
had  failed,  owing  to  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  Huerta  Government.  The  report  was 
denied  two  days  later.  There  was  some  anx- 
iety at  the  Mexican  capital  about  this  loan, 
as  the  Government,  on  account  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways,  which  it  controls,  was  re- 
quired to  pay  $10,000,000  of  notes  matur- 
ing this  week,  and  intended  to  borrow 
$27,000,000,  on  notes  for  two  years,  at  6. 
per  cent,  to  meet  this  obligation  and  a  sim- 
ilar one,  amounting  to  $13,000,000,  due  in 
November.  The  Government's  credit  abroad 
is  affected  by  the  failure  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  give  it  formal  recognition. 

Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale,  the  author  of 
articles  about  President  Wilson,  published 
during  last  year's  campaign  by  Mr.  Page, 
recently  appointed  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  is  in  the  Mexican  capital,  making 
inquiries  and  conferring  with  public  offi- 
cers. It  is  asserted  that  he  is  in  Mexico  as 
a  personal  representative  of  the  President. 
But  recognition  will  be  deferred,  it  is  said, 
until  after  the  election  in  October.  Huerta 
has  not  issued  an  official  call  for  this  elec- 
tion. Felix  Diaz  is  an  avowed  candidate  for 
President,  but  has  recently  lost  popularity. 
Two  other  candidates,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
Minister  De  la  Barra  and  Manuel  Calero, 
formerly  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
There  was  a  report  last  week  that  Porfirio 
Diaz  had  sailed  from  France  for  Mexico, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  without  foundation. 

The  fighting  continues,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  more  armed  men  in  the  field 
than  ever  before.  Rebels  have  invaded  the 
Federal  district.  There  was  an  engagement 
with  them  in  a  suburb  of  the  capital.  They 
have  taken  the  second  city  in  Michoacan. 
In  Monterey  a  mob  attacked  the  palace,  and 
sixty  were  killed  before  the  assailants  re- 
tired. Two  Federal  officers  were  publicly  ex- 
ecuted in  Juarez  because  they  had  conspired 
to  promote  a  revolt  that  would  give  the 
city  to  Carranza's  rebels.  Near  Laredo, 
Tex.,  200  of  these  rebels  were  surprised  by 
a  Federal  force  and  defeated.  Near  the 
west  coast  the  rebels  were  pressing  the 
Federals  in  the  vicinity  of  Guaymas.  They 
were  assisted  by  Didier  Masson,  a  French 
aviator,  who  circled  over  the  city  dropping 
bombs  in  the  streets,  where  they  caused 
some  loss  of  life.  Five  times  he  passed  over 
the  Federal  gunboat  Guerrero,  lying  in  the 
harbor,  and  was  not  harmed  by  shots  from 
this  warship. 


South  America 

Owing  to  the  discovery,  on  the  25th  ult., 
of  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  President 
Gomez,  of  Venezuela,  eighty  persons  were 
arrested.  It  is  said  that  he  was  to  have  been 
killed  on  that  day,  while  attending  the 
races  in  a  suburb  of  Caracas.  General  Her- 
nandez, a  well  known  Venezuelan  revolu- 
tionist, now  in  New  York,  says  that  the  re- 
ported discovery  must  have  been  a  trick 
to  enable  the  Government  to  imprison  those 
who  had  criticised  and  opposed  it.  On  the 
24th,  General  Mariano  Perez,  a  Venezuelan 
planter  and  manufacturer,  now  in  New 
York,  received  from  President  Gomez  a 
cable  message  in  which  he  said:  "Complete 
peace  reigns  thruout  the  republic.  No  fear 
of  order  being  disturbed."  General  Perez 
says  that  mischief  makers  are  misrepre- 
senting the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
the  Gomez  Government. 

It  is  understood  in  Washington  that 
Benton  McMillin,  of  Tennessee,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  his  state,  will  be  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Peru,  and  that  the  new  Minister 
to  Colombia  will  be  T.  P.  Thompson,  of 
Texas. 

German  manufacturers,  overcoming  the 
competition  of  those  in  the  United  States, 
have  obtained  large  orders  for  electric  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  Chilean  power  plants 
by  a  company  engaged  in  developing  copper 
deposits. 

British  Topics 

A  bill  to  give  Scotland  a  home-rule  Par- 
liament, somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  bill,  has  past  its  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  measure 
was  introduced  by  W.  H.  Cowan,  member 
for  East  Aberdeenshire,  and  is  not  likely 
to  go  very  far  at  the  present  session. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  rearrested  on  May 
26  under  the  terms  of  the  Cat  and  Mouse 
bill.  The  arrest  was  made  when  the  militant 
leader  left  the  nursing  home  at  Woking — 
in  the  intention,  it  was  said,  of  taking  part 
in  a  suffrage  meeting  in  the  London  Pa- 
vilion. Mrs.  Pankhurst  had  been  free,  tho 
under  surveillance,  since  April  12,  when 
the  state  of  her  health,  reduced  by  her  re- 
fusal to  take  food,  reached  a  state  of  grav- 
ity. Rearrested,  she  announced  that  she 
would  again  "hunger-strike,"  and  she  kept 
her  word.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  she 
was  again  released.  She  has  now  served 
thirteen  days  in  prison,  and  spent  six  weeks 
outside,  since  her  sentence  to  three  years 
imprisonment. 

Car  drivers   are  on  strike  at   Bradford, 
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and  strikes  of  iron-workers  and  miners  in 
the  "black  country"  and  at  Sheffield  are  re- 
ported. The  strikers  demand  a  minimum 
wage  for  unskilled  laborers.  Forty  thousand 
men  are  idle. 

The  departmental  committee  appointed 
in  1911  to  investigate  the  jury  system  pre- 
sents a  majority  report,  signed  by  five  out 
of  nine  members,  recommending  a  limita- 
tion of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  certain 
civil  cases.  A  minority  report  recommends 
still  more  drastic  reforms. 

"An  Irish  Putumayo"  is  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment's description  of  conditions  in  South 
Connemara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  natives  of  this  insular  region  are  suf- 
fering from  famine  fever.  Contributions  for 
those  in  dire  need  are  being  taken  by  the 
Irish  Independent.  Augustine  Birrell,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  visited  the  scene 
and  reports  frightful  conditions.  The  Aran 
islands,  visited  and  immortalized  by  the 
playwright  John  Synge,  are  off  the  coast  of 
Connemara. 

Growing  antagonism  to  the  workings  of 
the  insurance  act  is  blamed  for  the  increase 
in  the  Unionist  majority  at  a  by-election 
which  took  place  on  May  28  at  Altingham. 

In  Germany 

The  new  Army  bill,  providing  very  large 
augmentations,  was  put  thru  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Reichstag  on  May  28  and 
will  be  reported  to  that  house  on  June  10. 
Socialists,  Radicals  and  National  Liberals 
joined  in  support  of  the  Government  bill,  as 
slightly  amended,  against  the  Conservatives 
and  Centerists. 

German  banks  have  received  orders 
from  the  Imperial  authorities  to  disburse 
paper  currency  only — and  will  hoard  gold. 

The  steamship  "Imperator,"  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  made  a  speed  of  23 
knots  per  hour  on  her  trial  trip,  May  26. 
She  was  thrown  open  to  inspection  at  Cux- 
haven  on  May  28.  The  maiden  voyage  of 
this,  the  largest  ship  afloat,  is  scheduled  for 
June  11,  when  she  will  leave  Hamburg  for 
New  York.  On  May  26,  Germany's  newest 
battleship,  the  "Koenig  Albert,"  went 
ashore  off  Danzig.  This  was  her  maiden 
voyage.  The  dreadnought  has  a  tonnage  of 
24,000  and  cost  about  $12,000,000.  On  the 
30th  the  German  cruiser  "Blucher"  went 
aground  in  the  Great  Belt. 

The  Siemens-Schuckert  Electric  Works  of 
Berlin  have  obtained  contracts  for  gigantic 
power  plants  in  Chile,  worsting  their 
American  rivals.  The  first  order  represents 
$3,000,000,  and  others  will  follow.  The 
Chile  Exploration  Company,  which  gives 
the  contracts,  is  said  to  represent  North 
American  capitalists,  who  plan  the  exploita- 


tion   of    copper    mines    in    Chile    after   the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

France 

On  May  26  bills  increasing  taxes  by  al- 
most $40,000,000  annually  were  introduced 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Four 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  amount  is  to  come 
out  of  alcohol;  life  insurance,  land,  mines, 
stocks,  etc.,  will  supply  the  rest.  Moving 
picture  films  are  taxed,  by  the  bill,  2  cents 
a  meter,  and  this  tax  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,200,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chamber  has  voted  to  reduce  the  import 
duty  on  horses  intended  for  slaughter  from 
$30  to  $10.  This  brings  out  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  France  700  establishments 
where  horses  are  butchered.  In  a  year  Paris 
consumes  60,000  animals,  valued  at  from 
$40  to  $50  each.  The  meat  is  sold  at  3V2 
cents  a  pound.  The  reduction  in  the  duty  is 
made  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the  high- 
er cost  of  living. 

The  general  advance  in  French  taxation 
is  due  to  plans  for  military  improvements, 
and  a  longer  term  of  compulsory  service. 
The  Government's  projects  include  a  pro- 
gressive impost  on  incomes  over  $2000. 
This  tax  is  denounced  by  Yves  Guyot,  the 
economist,  as  class  legislation,  a  violation 
of  the  revolutionary  principles  of  1789,  and 
a  sop  to  the  Socialists.  Income  taxation  has 
been  the  theme  of  much  discussion  in 
France  during  the  last  decade,  and  is  a 
very  unpopular  suggestion  so  far  as  the 
prosperous  middle  class  is  concerned:  the 
class  which  has,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic  up  to  the  present  time, 
dominated  the  Parliament. 

The  French  Cabinet  is  said  to  be  consid- 
ering the  creation  of  an  under-secretary- 
ship,  to  be  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  the  duties  of  which  would  be  to  look 
after  physical  education  and  sport.  There 
have  been  recent  indications  that  military 
and  naval  authorities  are  taking  more  in- 
terest in  this  subject  than  formerly,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  sports  have  occupied 
a  larger  share  of  popular  attention,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  more  fashionable 
citizens,  always  subject  to  British  influ- 
ence, but  also  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Italy 

The  defeat  suffered  by  the  Italian  troops 
under  General  Ganbretti  in  a  battle  with 
Arabs  at  Sidi  Garba,  Tripoli,  on  May  16, 
was  more  serious  than  first  reports  indi- 
cated. The  Italian  losses  in  men  killed, 
wounded  and  made  prisoners  are  now  given 
at  1000— and  this  at  Rome.  The  Italian 
force  engaged   numbered   5000.   The   Arabs 
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were  twice  as  numerous,  it  is  said,  and  were 
commanded  by  Turkish  officers.  The  Arabs 
feigned  a  retreat,  then  took  their  pursuers 
by  surprise.  Besides  making  prisoners,  they 
captured  Italian  artillery,  ammunition  and 
stores. 

The  Italian  government  is  promoting  a 
scheme  for  the  construction,  in  the  Sila 
range  of  granite  mountains,  better  known 
as  Aspromante,  of  three  great  artificial 
lakes.  Besides  irrigating  a  great  deal  of 
table  land,  the  lakes  would  furnish  150,000 
horse  power  for  industrial  purposes  in  the 
south —  in  Calabria  and  Apulia.  A  great 
reservoir  is  already  under  construction  in 
Sardinia,  in  a  malarious  region  bordering 
the  Tirso  River.  This  is  to  drain  50,000 
acres  of  marshes,  and  to  provide  power  for 
electric  lighting  and  traction  for  the  Sar- 
dinian mines.  Private  companies  are  char- 
tered for  the  work,  but,  after  sixty  years, 
during  which  time  the  government  is  en- 
titled to  service  at  cost,  the  improvements 
are  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  state, 
without  any  cash  payments. 

The  Catholic  delegation  in  the  Italian 
Parliament,  consisting  of  only  fifteen  mem- 
bers in  the  present  house,  will  be  increased 
to  more  than  100  at  the  coming  elections, 
it  is  estimated.  This  is  one  of  the  probable 
results  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
Twenty-eight  Parliamentary  candidates 
have  pledged  themselves  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage. 

Ernst  Nathan,  Socialist  Mayor  of  Rome, 
threatens  to  resign  his  office  owing  to  par- 
tisan discord. 

The  Italian  Government  has  asked  Aus- 
tria to  establish  an  Italian  university  at 
Trieste — a  city  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  whose 
population  is  largely  Italian,  and  whose 
students  have  frequently  made  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  first  open-air  audience  granted  by 
the  Pope  since  his  recent  illness  was  ac- 
corded on  May  29  to  3000  pilgrims,  who 
gathered  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Pope  appeared  on  the  balcony  at  5 
p.  m.,  and  gave  his  blessing.  The  Portuguese 
legation  to  the  Vatican  was  abolished  last 
week,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state  in  the  Republic. 

Vesuvius  has  shown  renewed  activity. 

A  Spanish  Crisis 

On  reaching  Madrid  on  May  30,  greatly 
depressed  because  the  royal  train  had  killed 
a  child  on  the  tracks  at  Utrera,  King  Al- 
fonso received  the  resignation  of  the  Count 
de  Romanones  and  his  cabinet.  Two  days 
later  the  latter  consented  to  resume  office, 
with  the  same  ministers  as  before.  The  re- 
considered resignation  followed  a  violent  at- 
tack   by    the    Conservative    leader,    Senor 


Maura,  in  the  Chamber.  The  former  pre- 
mier accused  the  Romanones  government  of 
submitting  to  "the  disorderly  elements"  in 
Spanish  politics.  Its  policy  was,  he  said,  a 
"poisonous  Styx,"  which  all  anti-revolution- 
aries should  combine  to  dam.  Senor  Maura 
asserted  also  that  the  Spanish  military  pol- 
icy in  Morocco  had  proved  a  failure. 

The  Count  de  Romanones  took  office  last 
November,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
predecessor,  Senor  Canalejas.  The  attack 
by  the  Conservative  chief  is  in  some  quar- 
ters held  to  be  a  slap  at  the  King,  whose 
conversations  with  Republican  leaders  have 
shocked  the  Spanish  standpatters. 

Only  last  month  railway  construction, 
and  military  and  naval  aggrandizement, 
were  announced  as  parts  of  the  ministerial 
program.  The  building  of  a  second  naval 
squadron  figured  in  the  budget  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Minister  of 
Finance  Inclan  on  the  28th.  The  Minister 
estimated  the  expenditures  at  $231,000,000 
and  the  revenues  at  $240,000,000.  His  great 
object,  he  explained,  had  been  to  obtain  a 
better  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
without  increasing  it. 

Peace  in  the  Balkans? 

A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  allies  was  signed 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  May  30.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  British  Foreign  Secretary 
and  spokesman  for  the  concert  of  powers, 
superintended  the  signing  of  five  copies  of 
the  document.  On  June  2  a  further  peace 
conference  was  to  be  held. 

Explaining  his  signing  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  the  Montenegrin  delegate  exprest 
himself  as  welcoming  peace,  but  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  the  terms  accorded  his 
country — which  felt,  he  added,  as  he  did. 

The  state  of  war  had  lasted  for  a  period 
of  234  days.  Tho.  peace  between  the  original 
combatants  is  re-established,  the  relations 
of  the  various  members  of  the  Balkan 
League  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  were  reported  last  week  to  be 
upon  the  brink  of  a  war  into  which  the 
other  members  of  the  alliance,  seemingly 
dissolved  by  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty, 
would  certainly  have  been  drawn.  The  real 
history  of  the  war  remains  to  be  written. 
Austrian  policy,  Russia's  Slavonic  ambi- 
tions, even  the  rivalries  of  the  different 
Churches  in  eastern  Europe,  are  variously 
blamed  for  the  attack  upon  Turkey  so  soon 
after  the  Young  Turk  program  of  reform 
seemed  to  offer  hopes  of  amelioration.  And 
if  the  world  in  general  does  not  yet  fully 
understand  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  has 
been  misled  by  the  distortion  of  war  news, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  final  act  in  the 
drama  is  yet  to  be  staged. 
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XV — Readers  Returning  to  Sanity 


People  who  do  not  arrive  at  their  conclu- 
sions thru  premises  created  in  a  month  or 
a  year  are  noting  that  the  masses  of  people, 
who  are  to  be  classified  as  "readers,"  are 
returning  to  sanity  in  their  patronage  of 
periodicals.  The  day  of  the  newspaper  or 
magazine  that  seeks  chiefly  to  cater  to 
mercurial  and  diseased  tastes  has  passed — 
at  least,  the  meridian  of  that  day.  A  can- 
vass recently  made  by  the  New  York  Times 
of  a  number  of  newsdealers,  located  in  city 
and  suburbs,  gives  such  confirmation  of 
that  fact  as  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  results  of  this  canvass, 
and  so  I  give  the  figures : 

Twenty  dealers,  located  in  New  York 
City,  Brooklyn,  Mount  Vernon  and  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  were  taken  as  representative 
of  the  whole  circulation.  These  dealers  han- 
dle 14,498  copies  of  eight  morning  New 
York  newspapers.  Of  this  total  the  Times 
has  5545  copies,  or  38  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Of  the  total  10,628  are  delivered  at  homes, 
and  the  Times  gets  4467  of  these,  or  42  per 
cent.  There  are  7658  copies  delivered  to 
houses  where  but  one  paper  is  taken,  and  of 
these  there  are  3318  copies  of  the  Times, 
or  43  per  cent. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  boom  the  Times. 
Its  bright  business  men  are  doing  that  suffi- 
ciently, and  efficiently.  But  the  Times  is  the 
conservative  paper  of  New  York.  It  prides 
itself  that  it  is  conservative — so  conserva- 
tive that  it  prints  nothing  but  "All  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print";  which  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Nothing  is  fit  to  print  which 
does  not  square  with  the  policy  of  the  paper 
and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  editors  thereof, 
so  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  it  is  because 
the  Times  prints  all  the  expurgated  news 
that  it  is  so  in  the  lead  in  circulation  in  the 
homes.  It  is  in  the  lead  in  the  offices  and  in 
the  cars,  just  the  same,  among  the  people 
who  like  the  kind  of  newspaper  the  Times 
is.  But  where  do  the  papers  with  the  big 
and  inflated  circulations  go?  Who  reads 
them?  They  print  all  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print,  also;  and  then  some.  Where  do  they 
go?  I  read  the  Times  before  breakfast,  and 
leave  it  on  the  living-room  table.  It  is  read 
by  the  ladies  of  the  household — read,  mind 
you.  They  see  more  in  it  than  I  do,  as  I 
find  to  my  cost,  upon  returning  to  dinner, 
as  I  am  unable  to  discuss  much  that  they 
saw  and  I  did  not.  I  buy  another  paper  at 


the  station  as  I  begin  to  commute  toward 
the  city,  and  leave  it  in  the  car-seat.  When 
I  return  home  at  night  I  buy  two  or  three 
papers — one,  and  often  two  or  three,  that  I 
skim  over  in  the  train,  and  leave  on  the  car- 
seat.  One  that  I  always  take  home,  read 
comfortably  after  dinner,  and  pass  to  the 
ladies,  who  read  it  carefully  and  comfort- 
ably, after  the  household  is  duly  regulated 
for  the  night. 

Now,  which  of  these  papers  is  the  good 
advertising  medium  for  reputable  dealers 
in  staple  goods?  What  is  true  of  newspa- 
pers is  true  also  of  weeklies  and  monthlies. 
Which  of  the  two  classes  are  the  better  ad- 
vertising mediums  for  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers who  wish  to  get  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  people  who  habitually  purchase 
staple  goods,  luxuries,  specialties,  etc.,  and 
who  are  always  looking  out  to  better  them- 
selves, in  price  or  quality? 

The  question  answers  itself.  There  are 
several  newspapers  in  New  York  that  have 
greater  circulations  than  the  Times,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  there  is  none  that  is 
better  read  in  the  homes  of  people  who  are 
able  to  purchase  the  necessities  and  lux- 
uries, and  that  makes  it  evident  that  the 
Times  is  a  better  advertising  medium  than 
those  papers  that,  while  they  may  print 
more  copies,  are  read  in  the  cars  and  at  odd 
moments  in  offices,  on  street  corners  and 
park  benches,  and  then  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. And  it  is  as  evident  that  those 
periodicals  that  place  quality  ahead  of 
erotic  titillation,  or  the  playing  up  to  pass- 
ing moods  or  fashions,  are  immeasurably 
the  better  advertising  mediums. 

The  Independent  belongs  to  this  first- 
mentioned  class,  and  is  proud  of  it.  In  the 
long  run,  these  are  the  periodicals  that 
achieve  real  success,  and  are  found  in  the 
same  families  generation  after  generation. 
There  are  many  good  signs  that  they  are 
now  about  to  come  into  their  own,  that  peo- 
ple are  turning  from  the  sensationals  to 
those  that  they  know  where  to  find,  all  the 
time. 

Not  only  do  we  feel  a  distinct  return  drift 
to  The  Independent,  which  has  already 
more  than  compensated  for  the  small  loss — 
the  almost  insignificant  loss — that  we  were 
aware  of  when  the  extreme  sensationalism 
of  a  certain  class  of  weeklies  and  monthlies 
was  most  strikingly  in  evidence — but  we  are 
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pleased  to  note  that  large  advertisers  are 
turning  more  freely  toward  conservative 
mediums  that  have  not  lost  their  heads  or 
sacrificed  their  sense  of  proportion. 

By  conservative  I  do  not  mean  the  same 
as  Douglas  Jerrold  meant  when  he  said 
that  "a  conservative  man  is  one  who  will 
not  look  upon  the  new  moon  out  of  consid- 
eration for  that  ancient  institution  the  old 
moon."  Conservative  journals  like  The  In- 
dependent have  all  along  given  full  recog- 
nition to  the  new  moons  of  the  times,  and 
have  merely  refused  to  believe  that  those 
moons  were  composed  of  green  cheese. 

The  little  group  of  sane  periodicals, 
whose  conductors  have  gamely  clung  to 
their  sanity,  and  persistently  kept  faith  in 
the  ultimate  sanity  of  their  readers,  are 
now  feeling  real  satisfaction  in  such  an 
expose  as  that  of  the  Times,  knowing  that 
it  is  more  than  an  endorsement  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Times.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sharply 
graphic  indication  of  a  marked  tendency 
away  from  sensation  in  newspaper  and  pe- 
riodical literature. 

This  tendency  is  of  great  consequence  to 
advertisers.  It  adds  to  the  effective  value  of 
their  announcements,  that  are  printed  in- 
these  papers  and  periodicals,  a  percentage 
which  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to  esti- 
mate but  which  they  are  already  fully 
aware  of.  Advertising  mediums  give  their 
character  to  the  advertisements  they  print. 
If  they  have  not  themselves  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  their  readers,  the  advertise- 
ments they  print  will  not  have  the  confi- 
dence of  their  readers. 

This  basic  idea,  that  profitable  circula- 
tion for  the  advertiser  is  found  in  the  read- 
ing constituencies  of  these  sane  periodicals 
— such  periodicals  as  The  Independent — 
is  attracting  the  very  serious  attention  of 
the  shrewdest  advertisers.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  have  faith  in  quality  of  circulation 
rather  than  in  quantity. 

It  is  plain  that  a  very  large  circulation 
of  the  wrong  kind  might  do  an  advertiser 
an  irreparable  injury.  "A  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps"  is  one  of  the  old 
copy-book  adages  that  has  proved  its  truth 
thousands  of  times  in  every  generation.  It 
is  the  same  with  advertising.  It  is  known 
and  judged  by  the  mediums  in  which  it  is 
printed.  A  million  circulation,  or  two  mil- 
lions, does  not  signify  so  much  as  the  ha- 
bitual character  and  tone  of  the  editorial 
contents  of  the  papers  and  periodicals  in 
which  it  is  printed. 

For  more  than  sixty-five  years  The  Inde- 


pendent has  sought  for  quality  circulation. 
It  got  it  in  the  beginning,  has  kept  it  all 
thru  the  years  of  its  life,  and  has  it  now. 
It  has  never  gone  off  after  the  false  gods 
of  gifts,  premiums  or  prizes  to  lure  people 
to  subscribe  to  it.  It  has  made  use  of  the 
subscription  agencies,  as  all  magazines  have, 
because  they  have  become  useful  to  sub- 
scribers who  wish  to  place  one  order  for 
their  periodical  literature.  But  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  circulation  of  The  Inde- 
pendent has  always  been  upon  the  basic 
principle  that  the  magazine  is  worth  the 
subscription  price  asked  for  it,  which  has 
always  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  the  magazine. 
The  advertisers  have  never  been  called  upon 
to  make  up  circulation  deficits.  They  have 
been  charged  enough  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
duction of  their  portion  of  the  magazine, 
and  a  small  margin  of  profit  on  their  por- 
tion of  the  investment. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between 
such  newspapers  as  the  Times  and  such 
magazines  as  The  Independent,  and  those 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  have  made 
such  frantic  attempts  to  get  phenomenally 
big  circulations,  and  have  debauched  pretty 
much  all  the  established  principles  of  jour- 
nalism in  doing  so.  The  Times  is  read  and 
esteemed  because  it  is  a  good  newspaper — 
comprehensive  and  fair  in  its  news  policy 
and  broad-minded  and  able  in  its  editorial 
policy.  Its  ultra  sensational  contemporaries 
are  bought  for  specific  thrills  which  they 
promise,  by  raucous  newsboys,  black  head- 
ings and  red  lettering.  The  Independent  is 
read  and  esteemed  for  its  good  literature, 
its  carefully  prepared  reports  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world,  its  able  estimates  of  the 
great  movements  of  the  times,  and  its  free 
renderings  of  the  thought  of  the  best  minds. 
Its  ultra  sensational  contemporaries  in  the 
weekly  and  monthly  fields  are  bought  be- 
cause the  last  paragraphs  of  the  current  in- 
stallments of  the  wild  yet  clever  serials  are 
likely  to  leave  the  heroines  dangling  in 
thrilling  situations  fraught  with  moral  or 
physical  peril. 

The  distinction  is  obvious.  Such  period- 
icals as  the  Times  and  The  Independent 
are  bought  and  read  because  they  are  news- 
papers and  journals  of  progress  and 
thought.  The  others  are  bought  for  the 
specific  bits  of  excitation  they  offer.  Read- 
ers are  tiring  of  the  jerky  and  enervating 
influence  of  the  sensational  journals,  and 
are  turning  with  fresh  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm to  the  other  type. 


Life  Insurance  Surplus 

A  Kansas  newspaper  recently  asserted 
that  "the  great  life  insurance  companies 
have  prodigious  and  constantly  growing  as- 
sets and  surpluses  running  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  none  of  which  will  ever 
be  distributed  among  their  policyholders, 
to  whom  this  money  belongs." 

The  man  who  wrote  and  printed  that 
statement  occupies  one  of  three  positions: 
he  thought  it  was  true;  he  knew  it  was  un- 
true; or  he  was  totally  ignorant  on  the 
subject.  If  he  believed  it  was  true  and  was 
not  sure,  he  should  have  investigated  and 
confirmed  it  before  publishing  it,  for  if  he 
happened  to  be  making  a  mistake  he  was 
misleading  many  people  who  had  confidence 
in  his  knowledge;  if  he  deliberately  misrep- 
resented the  matter,  he  violated  the  con- 
fidence of  his  readers;  if  he  was  without 
knowledge  on  the  point,  he  is  unfit  for  the 
position  of  counsellor  and  guide  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

The  facts  are  extant  in  the  Insurance 
Department  reports  of  Kansas.  If  that 
editor  will  procure  a  copy,  a  pad  of  paper 
and  pencil,  he  can  with  the  assistance  of 
common  arithmetical  skill  settle  the  ques- 
tion for  himself.  President  Kingsley,  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  com- 
menting on  the  statement,  observes  that  the 
unallotted  surplus  of  his  company  at  the 
end  of  1912,  as  shown  by  its  sworn  report, 
was  but  $7,500,000,  a  trifle  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  its  assets.  The  remainder,  some 
$85,000,000,  has  been  apportioned  among 
the  policyholders  and  is  charged  up  in  the 
company's  books  against  it  as  a  liability. 
The  conditions  in  the  other  great  companies 
are  similar.  Their  surpluses  are  appor- 
tioned every  year,  the  small  amount  re- 
tained being  held  to  provide  against  con- 
tingencies. 

Million  Dollar  Burglary  Policy 

Altho  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
that  form  of  protection  known  as  burglary 
insurance  has  grown  to  vast  proportions  in 
recent  years.  It  is  taken  by  banks,  mer- 
chants and  householders  and  has  been 
equal  to  every  underwriting  demand  made 
on  it  as  a  practicable  distributor  of  losses 


resulting  from  the  depredations  of  dis- 
honest employees,  servants  and  the  guild  of 
professional  thieves  and  burglars.  Within 
the  past  five  years  the  number  of  companies 
transacting  it  in  the  State  of  New  York 
has  grown  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven, 
while  the  total  premiums  have  increased 
from  less  than  two  millions  to  more  than 
four  millions  a  year.  Of  late  years,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  policies  for  $100,000  to 
$250,000  have  been  issued  on  single  risks; 
but  it  remained  for  a  New  York  insurance 
broker,  Robert  A.  Sasseen,  to  break  the 
record  for  size  and  amount  of  premium 
when  he  recently  procured  a  policy  covering 
the  establishment  of  Henry  McAleenan,  of 
New  York  City,  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
at  a  premium  of  $1200.  The  McAleenan 
vaults  and  safes  contain  several  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  jewelry,  precious  stones  and 
objects  of  art  and,  altho  they  are  regarded 
as  burglar  proof  and  are  additionally  pro- 
tected by  an  electric  alarm  police  service, 
the  successful  assault  made  by  a  burglar 
several  months  ago  on  a  fortress  of  similar 
strength,  resulting  in  a  loss  estimated  at 
$500,000,  decided  the  insured  in  this  case  to 
supplement  his  protection  with  a  burglary 
policy  of  ample  proportions.  The  insurer 
has  reinsured  nine-tenths  of  its  liability. 

Commercial  Bodies  Active 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Bankers'  Association,  held  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  last  week,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  governor  of  the  state  to  call 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature 
to  take  some  remedial  action  on  the  condi- 
tions which  have  forced  the  fire  insurance 
companies  to  suspend  business  there.  The 
business  people  of  the  state  are  convinced 
that  the  companies  are  sincere  and  earnest 
in  their  refusal  to  operate  under  the  Orr 
law,  and  they  realize  the  danger  consequent 
upon  a  prolonged  absence  of  fire  insurance 
protection.  Attorney-General  Barker,  who  is 
principally  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
fire  insurance  business.  It  is  understood  that 
Governor  Major  will  decline  to  convene 
the  legislature,  and  that  he  opposes  a  ref- 
erendum. 
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Bankruptcy  of  a  Railroad 

May  was  a  very  dull  month  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  general  depression  was 
emphasized  in  the  final  week  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  Company.  Transactions  during  the 
month  amounted  to  only  5,409,014  shares, 
the  smallest  total  for  any  May  since  1904. 
In  May  of  last  year  the  number  was  12,- 
831,945,  and  the  May  average  for  eight 
years  ending  with  1912  was  16,754,000.  But 
the  Exchange  has  not  done  much  business 
since  this  year  began,  the  monthly  average 
since  January  1  having  been  less  than 
7,000,000  shares.  Trading  has  been  dis- 
couraged or  restrained  by  proposed  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Exchange,  by  the  ap- 
proaching tariff  changes,  currency  plans, 
the  situation  in  Europe  and  other  causes. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Frisco  rail- 
way system,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  have 
shown  weakness  for  some  time.  On  the  27th 
ult.  receivers  were  appointed,  in  St.  Louis, 
for  the  main  corporation,  and  in  Chicago 
for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  a  sub- 
sidiary. Sharp  declines  followed.  Frisco 
common  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  selling 
at  3%,  the  first  preferred  at  14%,  the  sec- 
ond preferred  at  6%,  and  the  general  mort- 
gage 5  per  cent  bonds  at  56%.  At  these 
prices  the  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000  has  a 
market  value  of  less  than  $3,000,000.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers was  the  company's  inability  to  meet 
notes  for  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000,  ma- 
turing this  week. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  company's 
condition  indicates  any  general  weakness 
in  the  railways  of  the  country.  For  some 
time  the  company  had  been  carrying  a 
heavy  load.  Altho  its  capital  stock  was  only 
$50,000,000,  its  bonded  indebtedness  was 
nearly  $300,000,000.  Its  lines  are  mainly  in 
the  southwest.  It  has  had  a  checkered  ca- 
reer, having  been  at  one  time  associated 
with  the  Atchison,  and  at  another  with  the 
Rock  Island.  Since  it  became  independent  it 
has  absorbed  several  roads  by  purchase  of 
stock,  sometimes  paying  high  prices  and 
making  burdensome  guarantees  as  to  divi- 
dends. Some  of  the  lines  thus  acquired  have 
suffered  by  floods  and  coal  mine  strikes. 
The  country  traversed  in  the  southwest  has 
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been  growing,  but  its  development  has  not 
been  sufficiently  rapid  to  give  the  system 
all  the  traffic  needed. 

The  receivership  is  what  is  called  a 
friendly  one,  the  receivers  of  the  main 
company  being  the  company's  president 
and  the  head  of  a  St.  Louis  banking  house 
heretofore  associated  with  the  management. 
It  is  asserted  that  prominent  bankers  in- 
terested in  the  bonds  were  not  consulted. 
For  this  reason  the  action  taken  is  criti- 
cised. Obviously,  with  the  bonds  so  largely 
exceeding  the  stock,  the  interest  of  the 
bondholders  and  of  the  bankers  represent- 
ing them  deserved  much  consideration,  both 
in  the  receivership  proceedings  and  in  the 
reorganization. 

About  $30,000,000  of  the  bonds  are  held 
in  France,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bonds  was  sold  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago. 
These  are  quoted  now  at  prices  much  below 
those  which  were  paid.  There  is  sharp  dis- 
satisfaction in  Paris,  where,  on  account  of 
this  bankruptcy,  all  American  securities  are 
now  under  a  cloud.  Dispatches  assert  that 
the  President  of  the  Bourse  says  he  will  not 
permit  any  more  American  bonds  to  be 
placed  on  the  official  list.  The  effect  of  the 
bankruptcy  is  thus  seen  to  be  unfortunate 
abroad.  Representatives  of  French  bond- 
holders are  coming  to  this  country.  Inquiry 
will  doubtless  be  made  by  them  and  by  the 
protective  committees  formed  here.  If  those 
who  have  controlled  the  company  and  have 
been  influential  in  the  receivership  pro- 
ceedings have  in  any  way  transgressed  the 
rules  which  should  govern  all  such  trans- 
actions, and  have  not  been  true  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  bondholders,  this  should  be 
made  clear.  The  good  name  of  American 
railway  securities  abroad  is  to  some  extent 
involved. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  is  expending  $650,000  in 
the  construction  of  an  electrical  equipment 
and  repair  plant,  covering  two  acres,  in  the 
New  York  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  The  plant 
will  be  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  will  be  finished  by  August,  or 
a  short  time  before  electric  power  is  sub- 
stituted for  steam  power  between  Stamford 
and  New  Haven.  The  company  has  ninety- 
nine  electric  locomotives. 
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The  Pity  of  It 

Oh !  the  pity  of  it  that  there  should  be, 
in  so  many  industries,  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween those  who  receive  and  those  who 
pay  wages  for  labor.  It  would  seem  that 
in  some  equitable  way  this  conflict  could 
be  settled,  and  peace  obtain.  It  is  war; 
men  are  murdered;  men,  women  and 
children  are  starved ;  they  are  driven  out 
of  their  homes;  they  suffer,  as  in  inter- 
national war,  all  sorts  of  privations,  and 
willingly,  for  a  cause  which  they  believe 
higher  than  patriotism,  for  the  personal 
rights  they  believe  dearest  to  them.  As 
in  the  war  between  nations,  millions  of 
property  are  destroyed  by  loss  of  wages 
or  by  violence  or  the  cessation  of  indus- 
try. It  is  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories, 
thousands  of  workmen  warring  against 
their  employers,  employers  refusing  to 
yield,  one  wrong  or  both  wrong,  but  both 
inflamed  with  mad  passion,  and  no  great 
constructive  plan  universally  adopted  by 
which  agreement  can  be  reached.  Oh! 
the  pity  of  it. 

And  the  madness  of  it!  When  in  Bel- 
gium the  other  day  the  workmen  de- 
clared that  they  were  politically  ill  treat- 
ed they  struck,  and  they  succeeded  with- 
out any  madness  of  violence.  The  leaders 
forbade  violence  and  were  obeyed.  In  this 
country  the  leaders  sometimes  forbid 
and  sometimes  counsel  violence,  but  vio- 
lence comes  all  the  same.  The  leaders 
who  directed  the  blowing  up  of  bridges 
and  printing  houses  are  in  prison  for  it; 
and  in  Paterson  a  leader  has  just  been 
convicted  for  inciting  violence,  and  sev- 
eral others  will  be  tried;  and  their  fol- 
lowers    enthusiastically     support     them. 


This  is  war;  this  is  madness.  What  is  it 
but  madness,  absurd,  criminal  madness, 
when  Haywood,  chief  leader  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  tells  his  followers  that  this 
year  they  will  get  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
next  year  demand  a  six-hour  day,  and 
will  get  it?  That  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
labor,  but  for  the  overthrow  of  indus- 
trial society.  It  is  the  madness  of  convul- 
sion that  is  sought,  not  peace,  not  kindly 
partnership  between  capital  and  labor. 
It  means  that  labor  shall  take  everything 
and  that  capital  shall  be  annihilated.  Oh, 
the  madness  of  it  and  the  pity  of  it! 

For  these  clashes  of  interest  some 
remedy  must  be  found.  In  different  ways 
Socialism  and  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  offer  the  cure  of  revolution, 
the  latter  by  violence.  Have  they,  or 
either  of  them,  the  true  panacea?  Is 
there  nothing  to  be  learned  from  the 
compulsory  arbitration  acts  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  from  the  compulsory 
investigation  acts  in  Canada,  from  the 
voluntary  peace  protocol  in  the  great 
garment  trade  in  New  York?  We  are 
weary  of  this  mob  madness  which  inter- 
rupts industry,  plagues  the  community, 
destroys  property  and  life,  and  makes 
hunger  strikes  of  every  protracted  con- 
flict vastly  worse  than  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish militant  women.  Just  now  we  are 
having  such  strikes  near  us  in  Brooklyn, 
in  the  Paterson  silk  mills,  in  the  Whar- 
ton mines,  in  the  larger  mining  districts 
of  West  Virginia;  and  tomorrow  a  dozen 
other  industries  may  be  attacked.  Nor  is 
this  merely  an  American  problem.  It  is 
instant  and  violent  in  France,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  anywhere  else  where  despot- 
ism does  not  rule.  Oh !  the  pity  of  it. 
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A  Corporation  Super-Tax 

The  new  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  McReynolds,  says 
that  the  dissolution  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Tobacco  Trust  case 
was  a  subterfuge  and  a  miscarriage  of 
justice.  Because  the  independent  com- 
panies in  the  tobacco  business  find  it 
difficult  to  compete  profitably  with  the 
corporations  which  were  formerly  parts 
of  the  Trust,  he  proposes  a  graduated 
internal  revenue  tax,  rising  with  the 
growth  of  output,  to  discourage  the  ex- 
istence of  these  large  concerns.  A  Sen- 
ator has  introduced  a  tariff  bill  amend- 
ment for  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax. 
He  points  out  that,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  industry,  it  would  affect  only 
six  companies.  The  additional  tax,  he 
says,  would  be  $7,500,000  a  year  for  one 
of  these,  and  $3,100,000  for  another.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  on  account  of  this 
proposition  the  market  price  of  the  first 
company  at  once  lost  $27  a  share  and  the 
price  of  the  other  $211/2. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General 
to  enforce  the  Federal  statutes.  By  the 
court's  dissolution  decree  the  separated 
parts  or  subsidiaries  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  were  forbidden  to  do 
business  under  any  agreement  or  com- 
bination understanding  as  to  prices  or 
output.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  use 
unfair  or  unjust  and  oppressive  methods 
in  competition.  Have  they  disobeyed  the 
court's  order?  If  so,  Mr.  McReynolds 
should  promptly  prosecute  them.  He 
could  have  them  indicted  for  violation  of 
the  law,  or  could  proceed  against  them 
for  contempt  of  court.  But,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  he  does  not  assert  that  they 
are  either  violating  the  law  or  disobey- 
ing the  court's  decree.  If  it  be  true  that 
they  do  not  offend  in  these  ways,  his 
proposition  is  that  they  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  their  size  and  for  doing  too 
much  business.  If  they  are  not  guilty  of 
unlawful  combination  or  of  unjust  prac- 
tices in  competition  it  follows,  also,  that 
he  would  have  them  punished,  and  even 
taxed  out  of  existence,  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  industrial  and  com- 
mercial methods,  and  of  the  saving  due 
to  the  economies  which  are  possible  in 
large  manufacturing  concerns.  When  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  asked 


to  legislate  in  accordance  with  such  a 
policy  and  purpose,  the  question  should 
not  be  presented  in  a  belated  amendment 
to  a  general  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  McReynolds  gave  his  project  to 
the  public  after  it  had  been  discust  at 
a  Cabinet  meeting.  He  represents  the 
President  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  we  do  not  understand 
that  the  project  was  definitely  disap- 
proved by  the  President,  altho  the  publi- 
cation of  it  did  not,  we  are  told,  indicate 
the  adoption  of  a  policy.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
never  asserted  that  corporations  should 
be  punished  because  of  their  size.  He 
said  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  that  "big 
business  is  not  dangerous  because  it  is 
big,"  and  he  spoke  of  objectionable 
"methods"  which  should  be  prevented 
and  for  which  there  should  be  punish- 
ment. In  this  case  there  is  no  specifica- 
tion of  objectionable  methods.  As  we 
have  said,  if  the  companies  are  using 
such  methods,  they  are  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court  in  disobeying  the  Su- 
preme Court's  order. 

We  are  not  undertaking  to  defend  the 
companies,  or  to  say  that  they  must  be 
classed  with  manufacturers  who  over- 
come competition  only  by  intelligence, 
efficiency  and  the  economies  of  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  But  those  who  pro- 
pose the  supertax  do  not  allege  that  the 
companies  offend  by  any  of  the  methods 
or  practices  which  are  prohibited  by  the 
court's  decree  or  the  law,  or  are  con- 
demned by  public  opinion.  If  they  are 
offending  by  disobeying  either  the 
court's  order  or  the  Sherman  act,  the 
supertax  would  virtually  be  a  license 
permitting  and  authorizing  them  to  vio- 
late the  law  for  a  price  paid  in  cash.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  project  has 
the  disapproval  of  President  Wilson. 

The  Friedmann  Institute  Closed 

The  board  of  health  by  its  decision 
that  all  remedies  for  disease  using  live 
bacilli  must  be  licensed  by  the  board, 
practically  closed  the  Friedmann  Insti- 
tute for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
with  this  much-advertised  cure,  which 
had  just  been  opened.  When  the  German 
pathologist  came  to  this  country  he  pro- 
claimed that  his  only  purpose  was  to 
confer  a  great  boon  on  humanity  by  the 
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cure  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  diseases 
— a  cure  which  thru  professional  jeal- 
ousy it  was  hinted  he  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  develop  properly  in  Berlin.  He 
promised  that  the  health  authorities 
should  have  full  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate and  control  his  work  and  particu- 
larly that  they  should  be  given  full 
knowledge  of  the  agent  that  he  was  em- 
ploying, for,  as  is  well  known,  biological 
remedies  have  elements  of  danger  far 
beyond  drugs.  This  promise  had  been 
made  to  the  German  government,  but 
was  not  kept.  Neither  was  it  kept  here. 

Besides  there  were  certain  other  un- 
favorable developments.  On  his  arrival 
the  inventor  of  the  new  "cure"  an- 
nounced definitely  that  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  the  beneficent  effect  of  his  treat- 
ment would  be  seen  beyond  doubt.  By 
that  time  suitable  cases  treated  with  it 
were  to  be  practically  cured  and  while, 
of  course,  they  might  still  require  a  con- 
siderable time  to  build  up  physically 
after  the  ravages  of  the  disease  during 
the  preceding  months  or  perhaps  years, 
they  would  not  be  hampered  in  this 
building-up  process  by  their  tuberculosis 
which  would  be  definitively  set  at  rest. 
He  has  been  with  us  now  more  than  three 
months.  His  announcements  have  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  during  that 
period.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  there 
were  no  cured  cases  and  he  declared  that 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  a  second 
injection  would  be  needed,  and  after 
that  in  a  few  patients  at  least  a  third 
injection.  The  indications  and  contra- 
indications for  these  second  and  third 
injections  were  not  very  clear.  Some 
patients  were  refused  them,  tho  they 
seemed  to  be  in  condition  for  them, 
others  were  given  them  in  spite  of  ap- 
parent contra-indications  such  as  hem- 
orrhage and  local  induration  persisting 
from  the  previous  injection.  A  few  pa- 
tients refused  to  take  a  second  injection 
because  they  were  quite  sure  that  they 
had  not  been  improved  by  the  treatment 
and  some  of  them  felt  that  they  had 
been  harmed  by  it. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  O'Connell,  the  phy- 
sician of  the  Port  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  Commissioner  Lederle,  head  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Health, 
brought  the  subject  to  a  focus  last  week. 
Dr.   O'Connell  has  had  the  opportunity 


to  obtain  inside  information  from  the 
official  inspectors  who  are  watching  the 
Friedmann  cases  in  the  various  hospi- 
tals where  they  have  been  treated  under 
governmental  inspection  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  local  health  authorities.  He 
demanded  that  no  further  injections 
shall  be  given  until  the  innocuousness  of 
the  new  remedy  is  absolutely  decided. 
The  first  rule  of  all  medicine,  of  course, 
is  non  nocere,  to  be  sure  to  do  no  harm. 
In  spite  of  the  length  of  time  that  has 
past,  the  health  authorities  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say  as  yet  that  the  Fried- 
mann treatment  surely  does  no  harm, 
and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  cases 
in  which  local  consequences  of  the  in- 
jections have  been  most  unfortunate  and 
bothersome  to  patients  and  not  a  few  in 
which  the  progress  of  the  tuberculous 
process  in  the  lungs  has  seemed  to  be 
hastened  since  the  injection,  and  in  some 
cases  even  diffusion  of  the  pathological 
process  seems  due  to  some  external 
agent  besides  the  disease  itself.  In  a  few 
cases  since  the  injections,  infections  of 
the  other  lung,  which  was  free  before, 
have  been  noted.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
know  the  conclusions  of  those  whose 
opinions  are  worth  while  and  who  have 
had  full  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  treatment  should  read  that 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 
Meantime  reports  at  medical  societies 
have  been  rather  unfavorable.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  local  abscesses  are  reported 
at  the  point  of  injection.  In  a  number  of 
patients  there  was  a  decided  very  un- 
comfortable reaction  with  fever,  loss  of 
appetite  and  general  discomfort  for  a 
day  or  more  after  the  injection.  There 
are  no  cured  cases,  there  are  some  half 
a  dozen  deaths  reported  since  the  injec- 
tion, tho  Dr.  Friedmann  was  willing  to 
make  the  injections  in  these  patients, 
and  in  some  of  these  he  took  money  for 
making  the  injection.  In  a  good  many 
patients  who  felt  much  better  at  the  be- 
ginning, shortly  after  the  first  injection 
was  made,  the  temporary  euphoria,  the 
very  definite  sense  of  well  being  which 
occurs  after  every  new  treatment  for 
tuberculosis,  has  disappeared.  Some  of 
these  seem  actually  to  be  worse  as  the 
result  of  the  disappointment. 

•  In  a  word,  the  whole  question  is  still 
undecided.  It  is  just  as  well  to  realize 
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that  it  may  remain  undecided  for  many 
months  or  even  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Koch's  serum,  or  tuberculin,  is  now  be- 
fore the  public  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  there  are  still  physicians  who 
use  some  form  of  it  and  apparently  get 
good  results  in  selected  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  men  who  do  so  are  usually 
experts  in  the  disease,  who  are  thoroly 
capable  of  judging,  but  notwithstanding 
this  their  results  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  others  as  yet  to  make  any  par- 
ticular form  of  the  use  of  this  remedy  of 
very  wide  application.  Life  is  short  and 
art  is  long,  Hippocrates  said,  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
expression  still  continues  to  be  most  im- 
portant in  all  that  relates  to  the  art  of 
medicine.  Time  alone  will  tell  What  the 
Friedmann  treatment  is  really  worth. 
There  is  probably  a  useful  element  in  it. 
There  are  some  cases  that  have  appar- 
ently been  rather  strikingly  benefited, 
tho  further  time  is  needed  to  judge  the 
meaning  of  this  improvement  in  so  com- 
plex a  disease  as  tuberculosis.  All  his 
tuberculous  animals  treated  with  the 
cure  lived  longer  than  the  control  ani- 
mals who  received  no  treatment,  tho  all 
the  animals  eventually  died  of  tuberculo- 
sis. As  at  present  administered  the  treat- 
ment has  nothing  like  the  curative  re- 
sults we  were  led  to  expect  from  it  by 
its  discoverer's  announcement,  and  it  is 
possible  that  as  with  regard  to  Koch's 
remedy  harm  may  be  done  with  it.  We 
can  only  wait,  allow  the  government  to 
make  its  careful  investigations  and  be 
quite  confident  that  when  they  are  con- 
cluded the  announcement  will  have  a 
definite  scientific  value. 

If  We  Were  Mexico 

June  1 — The  army  has  revolted  under 
General  Leonard  Wood.  The  soldiers 
have  not  been  paid  since  the  revolution 
of  last  November,  when  Senor  Taft  was 
ousted  from  office  and  banished. 

June  6 — The  Californian  insurrection 
under  Colonel  (now  General)  Roosevelt 
is  reported  to  be  under  control.  Senor 
Johnson  was  taken  and  shot  by  the 
federal  troops  near  Los  Angeles. 

June  10 — The  Wisconsin  revolt  under 
Senor  La  Follette,  which  has  smoldered 
since  last  summer,  has  just  broken  forth 


with  renewed  violence.  Canada  has  sta- 
tioned six  regiments  near  the  border. 

June  15 — The  army  under  General 
Wood  has  besieged  and  taken  Washing- 
ton. A  provisional  government  under  his 
leadership  has  been  proclaimed.  The  late 
President,  Senor  Wilson,  has  been  held 
for  trial.  Congress  was  hastily  sum- 
moned and  under  threat  of  armed  force 
the  members  were  compelled  to  recognize 
the  new  regime. 

June  16 — Senor  Wilson,  Senor  Mar- 
shall and  other  deposed  officials  at  Wash- 
ington were  shot  today  while  "escaping." 
The  Government  officially  expresses  its 
regret  and  refuses  to  give  up  the  bodies 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

June  17 — The  Wilsonistas  of  New  Jer- 
sey have  been  making  trouble.  Five  regi- 
ments have  been  sent  to  quell  the  dis-. 
turbance. 

June  20 — Canada  still  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize the  de  facto  government  of 
President  Leonard  Wood,  altho  Costa 
Rica  and  Hayti  have  done  so.  Hostile 
demonstrations  were  made  before  the 
Canadian  embassy. 

June  23— The  State  of  South  Dakota 
has  been  leased  to  a  firm  of  Canadian 
capitalists.  Federal  authority  has  virtu- 
ally ceased  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
region,  and  the  Lafollettistas  have  de- 
clared Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota 
independent  states.  It  is  thought  that 
they  may  join  Canada. 

June  30 — General  Roosevelt  has  taken 
the  city  of  Denver. 

July  2 — The  State  of  Kansas  has  suf- 
fered severe  loss  from  the  raids  and 
counter  raids  of  the  regular  and  insur- 
gent troops. 

July  3 — Ex-President  Taft  has  landed 
from  Cuba.  He  denies  any  intention  of 
trying  to  regain  the  Presidency.  The  city 
of  Omaha  has  been  retaken  from  the 
Wilsonistas,  but  Colonel  Bryan  was  not 
apprehended. 

July  4 — Independence  Day  was  cele- 
brated with  rejoicing  in  the  capital.  The 
treasury  is  empty  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  is  mortgaged  to  a  firm  of 
foreign  capitalists  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  There  is  much 
fear  of  Canadian  intervention.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  countries  may  be 
better  understood  when  it  is  considered 
that   Canada  has  a   population   of  540,- 
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000,000,  and  that  under  the  Borden  Doc- 
trine Canada  represents  the  claims  of 
the  world  upon  the  American  govern- 
ment and  ensures  the  safety  of  foreign- 
ers within  her  borders.  The  day  passed 
quietly  except  for  anti-Canadian  riots  in 
New  York. 

The  Wisconsin  Veto 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1912 
the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  voted  adversely 
on  the  proposition  to  grant  women  the 
suffrage.  The  majority  vote  against  it 
was  92,000;  but  the  vote  in  favor 
amounted  to  the  grand  number  of  more 
than  136,000.  It  was  not  a  favorable 
occasion  for  an  appeal  to  the  male  elec- 
torate. Apart  from'  the  generally  con- 
servative position  of  the  large  foreign 
population,  the  great  brewery  interests 
and  the  solid  saloon  were  against  the 
women.  Late  in  the  campaign  the  move- 
ment grew  in  enthusiasm,  and  it  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  women's 
clubs,  while  it  was  found  that  even  the 
foreign  element  was  open  to  conviction. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  convert  the  hesi- 
tant voters,  who  might  have  been  gained 
by  a  longer  effort. 

However,  the  large  vote  greatly  en- 
couraged the  advocates,  and  they  asked 
the  Legislature  to  allow  a  new  refer- 
endum in  1914.  The  Legislature  readily 
past  the  bill,  but  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  McGov- 
ern.  He  said,  in  explaining  his  veto,  that 
two  years  was  too  soon  for  a  new  appeal 
to  the  people,  and  it  was  better  to  leave 
it  till  the  Presidential  election  of  1916. 

The  Governor  appears  to  be  opposed 
to  woman's  suffrage.  He  chooses  to  allow 
time  for  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the 
late  active  campaign  to  cool  down.  He 
forgets,  or  perhaps  remembers,  that  it  is 
by  pressing  onward  that  any  great 
movement  gains  cumulative  force.  The 
late  history  of  Wisconsin  might  well 
have  taught  him  that  lesson.  The  other 
Wisconsin  reforms  which  have  made 
that  state  a  leader  in  the  nation  began, 
as  La  Follette's  Weekly  reminds  the 
Governor,  in  1894.  They  lost  in  1896,  and 
again  in  1898.  In  1900  they  won  with  the 
people  but  lost  in  the  Legislature,  and 
the  same  was  the  case  in  1902;  but  in 
1904  the  progressive  movement  carried 


both  Governor  and  Legislature.  There 
was  no  intermission  of  effort.  Every 
biennial  election  was  a  battle.  No  halt 
was  allowed.  A  halt  would  have  spelt 
discouragement  and  failure. 

Of  course,  the  good  cause  of  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  women  will  get  the  victory 
everywhere  in  the  Union.  At  the  last 
election  it  won  in  Kansas,  Arizona  and 
Oregon.  The  Presidential  election  is 
not  the  fairest  occasion  to  try  for  it; 
but  every  chance  to  appeal  to  the  people 
should  be  improved,  and  the  Governor 
doubtless  understands  this  and  would 
thwart  it  as  far  as  he  can,  but  the  Legis- 
lature should  pass  the  bill  over  his  veto. 

A  Question  Answered 

It  was  in  an  incidental  way,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  "The  American  Pope,"  we 
spoke  of  our  country  as  one  "whose  form 
of  government  has  been  and  still  is  for- 
mally condemned  by  the  Church  of 
Rome."  We  have  been  more  than  once 
asked  to  justify  that  assertion. 

We  said  "formally,"  not  specifically. 
There  has  never  been  a  specific  mention 
of  our  country  as  having  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  condemned. 

Our  form  of  government  is  one  based 
wholly  on  the  will  of  the  people.  Again, 
it  is  a  form  of  government  in  which  the 
state  is  free  from  all  control  of  the 
Church.  Again  it  is  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  requires  free  public  educa- 
tion uncontrolled  by  any  Church.  All 
these  principles  have  been  formally  con- 
demned by  Rome.  Doubtless  many,  and 
we  trust  most,  Catholic  leaders  in  this 
country  accept  these  American  princi- 
ples, but  they  are  officially  condemned; 
altho  they  are  "tolerated"  where  this 
cannot  be  helped,  under  the  consideration 
of  tolerari  posse,  that  they  can  be  en- 
dured because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
American  heart. 

First,  as  to  the  will  of  the  people  as 
the  basis  of  government.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  condemned  this  principle  more 
than  once.  Perhaps  the  latest  case  was 
in  the  letter  of  Pius  X  in  1910  to  the 
Episcopate  of  France,  condemning  the 
liberality  of  the  Sillon.  We  quote: 

The  Sillon  places  the  origin  of  public  au- 
thority in  the  people,  from  whom  it  goes  to 
the  rulers,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  con- 
tinues  to    rest   with   the   people.   This   was 
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formally  condemned  by  Leo  XIII  in  his 
encyclical  "Diiiturnum  ilhid"  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  Christian  States,  *n  which  he 
writes:  "Many  modern  thinkers,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  in  the  last 
century  called  themselves  philosophers,  de- 
clare that  all  power  comes  from  the  people ; 
that  consequently  those  that  exercise  power 
in  society  do  not  exercise  it  of  their  own 
authority,  but  as  an  authority  delegated 
to  them  by  the  people,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  may  be  revoked  by  the  peo- 
ple. Catholics,  however,  hold  that  the  right 
to  rule  comes  from  God  as  its  natural  and 
necessary  principle." 

When  the  Sillon  admitted,  as  all  Chris- 
tians do,  that  all  power  comes  originally 
from  God,  Pius  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  does  not  meet  the  point;  and  he 
further  quotes  Leo  XIII,  that  election  by 
the  people  "may  single  out  the  ruler,  but 
it  does  not  confer  on  him  authority  to 
rule,  it  does  not  delegate  power  to  him; 
it  simply  points  out  the  man  who  is  to 
exercise." 

The  American  form  of  government  is 
based  on  the  theory  here  condemned.  It 
holds  that  "those  who  exercise  power  in 
society  do  not  exercise  it  of  their  own 
authority,  but  as  an  authority  delegated 
to  them  by  the  people,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  may  be  revoked  by  the 
people."  On  that  understanding  Charles 
I  was  beheaded;  on  that  understanding 
our  "recall"  and  impeachments,  even  of 
a  President,  are  based.  This  doctrine  is 
implied  all  thru  our  Constitution,  and  is 
definitely  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  says,  following  the 
"philosophers"  referred  to: 

Governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  power  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  when  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment, laying  its  foundations  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
our  form  of  government  that  it  shall  be 
free  from  Church  control,  and  entire- 
ly separated  from  the  Church.  On  this 
matter  it  is  enough  to  quote  from  the 
Syllabus  of  Errors  promulgated  by  Pius 
IX  in  1864.  That  Syllabus  was  a  long  list 
of  errors  condemned  by  the  Pope,  acting 
as  he  did  under  the  right  of  infallibility. 
The  following  is  one  of  "the  errors  of 
our  time  which  are  stigmatized" : 


LV.  That  the  Church  ought  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  state  and  the  state  from 
the  Church  (Ecclesia  a  Statu,  Statusque 
ab  Ecclesia  sejungendus  est) . 

A  third  principle  of  our  government, 
but  dependent  on  the  second,  is  that  free 
public  education  should  be  uncontrolled 
by  the  Church.  That  this  principle  is 
condemned  by  Rome  hardly  needs  evi- 
dence, for  here  at  home  it  is  attacked 
constantly  by  high  ecclesiatics.  We  sat- 
isfy ourselves  with  quoting  from  the 
same  Syllabus  the  following  "Error," 
held  by  our  people  but  herein  condemned : 

XL VII.  That  the  best  theory  of  civil  so- 
ciety requires  that  popular  schools  open  to 
the  children  of  all  classes,  and,  generally, 
all  public  institutes  intended  for  instruc- 
tion in  letters  and  philosophy,  and  for  con- 
ducting the  education  of  the  young,  should 
be  freed  from  all  ecclesiastical  authority, 
government  and  interference,  and  should  be 
fully  subject  to  the  civil  and  political  power, 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  rulers  and 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  age.  (Popu- 
lares  scholae,  quse  patent  omnibus  cujusque 
ex  populo  classis  pueris) . 

And  one  more  Error  condemned: 

XLVIII.  That  the  system  of  instructing 
youth  which  consists  in  separating  it  from 
the  Catholic  faith  and  from  the  power  of 
the  Church,  and  in  teaching  exclusively,  or 
at  least  primarily,  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things,  and  the  earthly  ends  of  social  life 
alone,  may  be  approved  by  Catholics. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  three 
points  in  which  our  form  of  government 
is  formally  condemned  by  the  Vatican. 
One,  which  it  is  enough  simply  to  men- 
tion, is  that  it  claims  the  right  to  fix  the 
laws  of  marriage,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  claims  for  itself.  (See  "Syllabus" 
LXVII,  LXVIII,  LXXIII,  LXXIV).  On 
this,  and  on  unsectarian  education,  the 
Church  keeps  up  a  more  or  less  persis- 
tent conflict,  while  on  others  it  remains 
passive,  "tolerating"  what  it  has  con- 
demned. To  tolerate  is  much,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  American  Catholics,  even  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  go  so  far 
as  to  rejoice  in  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  believe  fully  in  the  right  of 
the  people  to  rule.  Many,  especially  of 
the  laity,  are  satisfied  with  our  public 
school  system.  There  is  not  half  so  much 
difference  in  practice  as  there  is  in  the- 
ory, and  theory  is  steadily  following  ap- 
proved practice.  Catholics  are  loyal  citi- 
zens. They  look  to  Rome  for  religion,  not 
for  politics,  or  political  theory. 
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The  Poet-Laureate 

Alfred  Austin  will  be  remembered — so 
long  as  he  is  remembered — as  a  gentle 
soul,  whose  note  was  old-fashioned  and 
rural  and  undisturbing.  At  its  best,  his 
verse  may  be  described  in  some  of  his 
own  lines: 

And  this  time,  simple  tale  in  verse  as  sim- 
ple, 
Will  from  its  prelude  to  its  close  be  told, 
As  free  from  artifice  as  is  the  dimple 
In   childhood's   cheek,   whereby   is   age   con- 
soled. 
And    haply    it   may    soothe   some   sufferer's 

lot,. 
When   noisier   notes   are   husht,   and   newer 
ones  forgot. 

In  spite  of  his  contributions  to  The 
Independent,  Alfred  Austin  will  be  for- 
gotten with  some  of  his  forerunners  as 
laureate — Pye,  Whitehead,  Ensden,  Kay, 
Scogon.  The  men  who  bore  those  obscure 
names  drew  the  same  stipend  and  the 
same  pipes  of  canary  wine  (whose  flow 
was  estopped  less  than  a  century  ago)  as 
Skelton  and  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Jonson 
and  Dryden.  The  greatest  poet  laure- 
ates of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  The  official 
honor  conferred  upon  the  second  Alfred 
in  no  wise  raised  him  to  the  other's  rank, 
or  gave  him  the  fame  of  Swinburne  or 
Kipling — to  say  nothing  of  those  minor 
or  younger  contemporaries,  Dobson, 
Watson,  Yeats,  Masefield.  All  but  Swin- 
burne, of  the  poets  named,  are  still  liv- 
ing. It  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  all  the 
same,  that  any  of  them  will  be  named 
laureate.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  young  and 
healthy  minded  singer  of  Drake  and  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  is  the  poet  most  often 
spoken  of  for  the  succession.  Mr.  Noyes 
has  the  imperialistic  imagination  which, 
along  with  loyalty  and  conservatism,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  essentials  of  the  post. 

Yet  why  name  a  successor?  The  court 
poet  is  an  anomaly  in  this  age  of  pub- 
lishers and  public  libraries ;  it  smacks  of 
the  ancient  regime  of  literary  patronage. 
Like  the  licenser  of  plays,  the  dean  and 
sub-dean  of  the  chapel-royal,  the  clerk  of 
the  closet,  the  groom  of  the  robes,  and 
the  pages  of  the  back  stairs,  chamber 
and  presence,  the  poet  laureate  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
erlain  of  the  Household.  So  long  ago  as 
the  third  George's  time,  the  offices  of 
master  of  the  great  wardrobe  and  master 


of  the  jewel-house,  likewise  under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  control,  were  found 
obsolete  and  abolished.  What  better  than 
that  the  fifth  of  the  Georges  should  mer- 
cifully permit  the  outworn  laureateship 
to  go  by  the  board  in  the  same  way ! 
W.  B.  Yeats  is  excluded  by  reason  of  his 
Irish  birth;  Kipling  (if  we  may  believe 
the  London  correspondents)  by  reason 
of  having  written  the  "Barrack  Room 
Ballads,"  with  their  affectionate  allusion 
to  the  Widow  of  Windsor, 
"with  an  'airy  grey  crown  to  'er  'ead." 

Let  the  British  Government  refrain  from 
nominating  some  discreet  mediocrity  to 
an  honor  empty  save  for  the  annual 
check  it  brings  in;  let  it  add  a  poet  or 
two  to  the  King's  civil  list  by  way  of 
compensation.  For  poets  undoubtedly  do 
need  every  kind  of  encouragement,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Noyes's  assurances  to  news- 
paper reporters  that  he  lives  very  com- 
fortably on  the  proceeds  of  his  facile 
verse.  Said  a  stenograher,  the  other  day, 
to  her  millionaire  employer:  "I  am  going 
to  be  married,  sir;  and  I  am  going  to 
marry  a  poet."  "Dear  me,"  said  the  mil- 
lionaire, "then  you'll  have  to  leave  me,  I 
suppose."  "No,  sir,"  said  the  poet's  bride, 
"but  I  shall  need  more  pay." 
Sic  semper  poetis. 

Charles  A.  Briggs 

The  most  independent  and  indefatig- 
able of  American  biblical  scholars, 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  died  last  Sun- 
day, at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  For  forty 
years  he  had  been  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Semi- 
nary, and  in  that  time  he  had  publisht 
many  books  on  Old  Testament  exegesis, 
Hebrew  lexicography,  higher  criticism 
and  theology.  He  was  never  reticent 
about  his  views,  and  was  in  certain 
points  as  frankly  conservative  as  in 
others  he  was  progressive. 

He  became  a  national  figure,  known  to 
the  secular  world,  when  in  1893  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  convict- 
ed him  of  heresy  by  a  vote  of  385  to  116, 
and  removed  him  from  the  ministry.  But 
the  Presbytery  and  Synod  of  New  York 
stood  by  him,  and  so  did  Union  Semi- 
nary, and  the  result  was  that  the 
seminary  withdrew  from  the  control  of 
the     Presbyterian     Church.     Only     last 
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month,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
President  Francis  Brown  somewhat  defi- 
antly told  the  members  that  it  did  not 
care  to  resume  relations. 

Dr.  Briggs's  particular  heresy  was  his 
higher  criticism.  In  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  the  change  of  his  chair  in  the 
seminary  he  had  said  that  there  were 
three  sources  of  religious  authority — the 
Bible,  the  Church  and  the  reason — and 
he  did  not  appear  to  rank  the  Bible  supe- 
rior to  the  two  others.  It  was  to  be 
judged  and  criticized.  During  the  twenty 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  the  feeling 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Churches 
has  so  far  been  modified  that  such  a  trial 
could  hardly  be  repeated.  Professor 
Briggs  joined  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  due 
order.  His  older  years  have  been  given 
more  to  conserving  the  faith  than  to 
breaking  new  paths.  Indeed,  his  last 
work,  just  issued,  Fundamental  Chris- 
tian Faith,  is  an  exposition  and  defense 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene 
Creed;  for  altho  he  had  declared  ths 
Unitarian  Martineau  quite  as  worthy  a 
Christian  as  Spurgeon,  he  never  swerved 
from  his  defense  of  Trinitarianism  and 
the  Virgin  birth. 

Night  Riders 

The  night  riders  are  at  work  again  in 
the  tobacco  district  of  Kentucky.  Their 
purpose  is  to  restrict  production  and  to 
increase  prices  by  threats,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  even  murder. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  such  was  the 
action  of  night  riders  there  a  few  years 
ago,  when  farmers  who  would  not  obey 
the  commands  of  an  association  or  com- 
bination of  other  farmers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  tobacco,  were  perse- 
cuted by  bands  of  masked  horsemen; 
that  barns  and  dwelling  houses  were 
burned;  that  men  were  whipt,  and 
even  shot  in  the  presence  of  their  wives 
and  children.  There  were  prosecutions 
for  violation  of  the  Federal  anti-trust 
law,  and  men  were  punished  for  this 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade. 

If  President  Wilson  should  sign  the 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  there 
could  be  no  Federal  prosecution  of 
night-rider  agents  of  a  tobacco  growers' 
combination.  That  bill  forbids  the  use  of 
any  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the 


Department  of  Justice  in  enforcing  the 
Anti-Trust  law  against  associations  or 
combinations  of  agriculturists.  It  has 
been  said,  apparently  with  authority, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  intended  to  give  this 
bill  his  approval.  We  do  not  yet  believe 
that  he  will  do  this. 

And  now  in  the  mining  regions  of 
West  Virginia  a  number  of  workers  have 
been  indicted  for  combination  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  law,  much  to  the 
surprise,  it  is  said,  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's department  at  Washington.  It 
would  be  rash  at  this  moment  to  approve 
or  disapprove,  but  it  is  clear  that  combi- 
nation in  restraint  of  trade  is  criminal 
under  law,  whatever  its  nature,  whether 
of  night  riders  in  Kentucky,  mine  work- 
ers in  West  Virginia,  or  mill  owners  in 
New  Jersey. 

Japanese  Incompatibility 

There  is  no  more  competent  witness  in 
Japan  than  the  veteran  American  mis- 
sionary, Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  whose  letters 
we  have  often  published.  In  a  late  letter 
he  speaks  incidentally  of  Japanese  "in- 
compatibility," and  continues: 

Lafcadio  Hearn  did  immense  harm  by 
his  books.  Supported  by  his  statements, 
opponents  of  Japanese  immigration  main- 
tain that  even  to  the  third  generation  Jap- 
anese will  be  incapable  of  assimilation.  It 
is  bosh.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  too  strong,  but 
I  cannot  think  of  any  more  suitable  word 
than  bosh.  That  theory  is  like  an  old  theory 
of  my  boyhood  that  cedar  posts  would  last 
forever.  It  was  said  the  experiment  had 
been  frequently  tried. 

After  more  than  forty-three  years'  in- 
tercourse with  the  Japanese,  and  on  the 
whole  much  more  intimate  than  Hearn's, 
as  well  as  incomparably  wider,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  given  reasonably  kind 
treatment,  they  will  assimilate  quickly  and 
prove  as  patriotic  Americans  as  they  have 
been  Japanese. 

Dr.  Greene  also  tells  us: 

I  do  not  think  I  am  an  alarmist,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  California  legis- 
lature has  been  playing  with  fire.  We  Amer- 
icans have  been  doing  our  best  to  allay  the 
excitement,  and  I  think  we  have  done  good; 
but  it  has  been  discouraging  business  be- 
cause of  the  appeal  to  race  feeling. 

Japanese,  he  says,  can  understand  ob- 
jections to  the  admission  of  aliens  who 
undersell  labor,  and  would  acquiesce  in 
any  reasonable  arrangement  which  does 
not  imply  racial  inferiority  and  incom- 
patibility.  . 
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Old  Home  Week 

This  year,  probably  more  than  any 
previous  one,  has  seen  the  celebration  of 
Old  Home  Week  in  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages across  the  whole  country.  Since  its 
beginning,  not  many  years  ago,  the  cus- 
tom has  made  rapid  strides.  Starting 
from  a  tentative  reunion  of  those  born 
and  brought  up  together,  it  has  become 
a  matter-of-course  occasion  of  the  mid- 
summer season,  with  customs  and  meth- 
ods already  firmly  establishing  them- 
selves. In  theory,  Old  Home  Week  has 
never  been  equaled  by  any  other  public 
festival  time  in  this  country.  Its  under- 
lying idea  is  an  ideal  as  well — of  old 
scenes  revisited,  old  comrades  reunited, 
old  moods  and  aspirations  summoned  out 
of  the  past.  There  is  a  sort  of  poetry  of 
beauty  and  simplicity  in  the  conception 
of  the  old  generations  and  the  new  gath- 
ered, as  it  were,  round  the  hearthstones 
of  their  common  town. 

With  keen  regard,  therefore,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  very  zeal  in  car- 
rying out  this  Old  Home  Week  idea  has 
resulted,  in  many  places,  in  a  celebration 
ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
Observe  certain  specific  details.  First  of 
all,  a  rough  program  is  blocked  out 
which  necessitates  the  raising  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Bands  are  en- 
gaged, endless  bunting  purchased,  and 
parading  costumes  hired.  As  a  result  the 
town  is  placed  under  a  preliminary  bur- 
den of  expense.  The  program  for  the 
week  begins  to  take  shape,  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  crowded.  There 
are  parades  of  decorated  vehicles  for  the 
forenoons;  ball  games,  field  sports  and 
speechmaking  galore  for  the  afternoons ; 
and  for  the  evenings — receptions,  con- 
certs, amateur  theatricals,  and  other 
events  that  could  not  be  crowded  into  the 
day.  As  an  inducement  to  attract  people 
to  its  Old  Home  Week,  one  city  scattered 
broadcast  the  allurement:  "There  will  be 
something  doing  every  minute."  This 
has  come  to  epitomize  the  spirit  of  too 
many  such  celebrations.  Under  such  a 
system  the  week  becomes  a  cycle  of 
crowds,  bands,  red  fire  and  speechifying. 

All  this  is  very  fine  for  the  small  boy 
who  lives  in  the  town.  But  what  about 
the  long-absent  native  son  who  has  come 
back  to  refresh  himself  with  the  scenes 


and  the  friends  of  his  boyhood?  He  has 
contrived  to  get  the  time  away  from  the 
throbbing  metropolitan  canons  where  he 
works  nowadays.  He  anticipates  a  week 
of  complete  relaxation.  As  he  rolls  into 
the  little  town — on  the  stage  which  has 
been  resuscitated  for  the  occasion  (and 
covered  with  bunting) — the  first  thing 
he  hears  is  the  blare  of  a  brass  band. 
And  as  he  seeks  out  with  his  eye,  one  by 
one,  the  school-house,  the  church,  the 
post-office,  the  old  pump,  the  general 
store — he  finds  each  top-heavy  with 
bunting.  In  fact  the  whole  town  is  so 
swathed  in  decorations  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  unrecognizable.  During  the  week 
that  follows  he  is  crammed  with  food  at 
all  hours  and  hauled  about  from  place  to 
place,  from  event  to  event.  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  away  by  himself  to  visit 
the  "Tipping  Rock,"  the  "Devil's  Den," 
the  school-house,  the  old  swimming-hole, 
and  the  spots  of  tender  associations  at 
which  cynics  scoff  but  which  the  man- 
liest men  cherish  in  their  hearts.  Good 
as  it  is  to  see  old  friends,  and  cordial  as 
the  townsfolk  are,  he  finds  the  whole 
town  a  bit  unnatural,  till  it  is  with  a 
sense  not  unlike  relief  that  he  takes  his 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  town  has  insisted  upon  celebrat- 
ing in  its  way,  and  has  had  its  gala  week. 
It  is  left  with  much  bunting  and  a  large 
deficit  on  its  hands.  This  state  of  things 
is  by  no  means  universal.  But  it  has  be- 
come so  common  that  it  needs  thought. 
The  place  which  is  to  celebrate  Old  Home 
Week  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  week 
is  not  intended  primarily  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  town  itself,  but  for  the  re- 
turning sons  and  daughters  who  long 
most  of  all  to  find  the  place  just  as  they 
knew  and  loved  it. 

In  Brief 

Since  Schoolmaster  Wilson  fell  upstairs 
out  of  the  headship  of  Princeton  University 
into  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey,  and 
then  fell  up  again  into  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  strange  that  it 
should  occur  to  people  that  other  university 
presidents  might  suffer  a  similar  fall.  Ac- 
cordingly when  Columbia  University  gave 
Senator  Sutherland,  last  week,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  he  answered  back  by  sug- 
gesting that  President  Butler  would  make 
a    good    candidate    to    succeed     Wilson     as 
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President  of  the  United  States.  University 
presidents  have  been  made  ambassadors, 
and  the  new  precedent  is  not  a  bad  one  to 
match. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  not  for  approval,  that 
two  or  three  of  our  magazines  are  purpose- 
ly and  confessedly  seeking  stories  which 
are  not  fit  to  be  read  aloud  or  to  one's  self, 
and  which  cater  to  low  thoughts  of  men 
and  women.  One  such,  we  observe,  actually 
asks  writers  to  send  to  it  stories  which  oth- 
er magazines  of  "old  maid"  nicety,  gov- 
erned by  "a  timid  and  puritanical  policy," 
have  rejected  for  reason,  for  it  wants  what 
is  "unconventional."  It  has  foregone  "pan- 
dering to  the  pieties  and  bourgeois  beliefs 
of  the  primitive-minded  reader."  Here  is 
frankness. 

"And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 
Oh  he  was  in  his, Sunday  best; 
His   coat   was   red,   and   his   breeches   were 

blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail  came 
thru." 

The  purpose  is  good,  but  the  Pennsylva- 
nia law  is  bad,  which  requires  that  ten 
verses  of  the  Bible  shall  be  read  by  the 
teacher  every  day  in  the  public  schools.  The 
purpose  is  religious,  and  religion  is  good; 
but  in  this  free  country,  where  every  one 
may  equally  enjoy  his  own  religion,  the 
state  has  no  right  to  pick  out  one  religion, 
Protestant,  and  teach  that  in  a  Bible  con- 
demned by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  by  the 
Jews;  for  the  teachers  will  read  in  King 
James's  Version  from  the  New  Testament. 
Let  the  Church  teach  religion  not  the  state. 
We  all  have  our  parochial  schools  to  teach 
religion  on  Sunday. 

"There  is  no  lobby";  "There  are  lobbyists 
everywhere";  "The  new  lobby  is  not  the  old 
lobby";  "This  lobbying  is  quite  legitimate"; 
"It  is  more  pernicious  than  the  old  sort"; 
"A  member  of  Congress  is  a  judge,  and  no 
one  must  approach  him  after  the  hearings" ; 
"A  Congressman  has  the  right  to  seek  light 
till  the  moment  of  vote" — these  are  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  of  those  who  know 
most;  and  we  gather  that  the  question  is, 
What  is  a  lobbyist?  Has  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  the  right  to  keep  a  paid  man  in 
Washington  to  protect  Indians  against  evil 
legislation?  Is  he  just  a  lobbyist? 

One  cannot  but  feel  a  sympathy  for  Pres- 
ident Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
in  their  correspondence  with  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  Chinda.  They  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  lawyer  who  has  a  bad  case  and 
knows  it,  or  of  a  mother  whose  naughty  boy 


has  thrown  stones  and  who  is  trying  to 
placate  the  parent  of  the  injured  child.  The 
best  she  can  do  is  to  say  she  is  sorry,  that 
it  was  wrong,  and  then  try  to  find  some 
excuse  for  her  boy's  passion. 

Why  should  not  rural  districts  have  as 
long  school  terms  as  do  the  cities?  asks  Dr. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  All  schools  ought  to  have  a  full 
nine  months'  term,  and  yet  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  are  the  only  states  that 
give  it  to  rural  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  New 
Mexico  give  country  children  barely  four 
and  a  half  months  of  schooling  every  year. 

They  had  a  spelling  bee  last  Thursday  in 
Washington  between  fourteen  newspaper 
men  and  as  many  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  the  latter  won  in  the  person 
of  Congressman  Willis,  of  Ohio.  There  is 
no  better  fun,  for  it  is  pure,  arbitrary 
memory  against  sense  and  reason.  Think 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  spelling  of  bdellium 
which  put  out  Congressman  Willis's  last 
rival. 

We  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  late 
revival  of  moral  sense  in  California  on  the 
subject  of  social  crime  will  keep  the  coming 
Panama  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco free  from  such  a  riot  of  commercial- 
ized vice  as  has  disgraced  some  former 
expositions.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  state  and 
city  authorities  to  keep  in  mind,  as  well 
as  the  directors  of  the  exposition. 

Notwithstanding  Smith  does  not  go  to 
church  and  takes  no  interest  in  work  for  the 
public  good,  eighty  young  men  and  women 
are  commissioned  as  new  foreign  mission- 
aries by  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  and  are  in  conference  in  this  city 
this  week.  The  good  work  goes  on  without 
Smith. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate 
has  voted  to  allow  in  Manhattan  the  build- 
ing by  the  city  of  two  not  expensive  plants 
to  make  ice  for  city  use  and  for  sale  at 
cost.  That  seems  to  be  legitimate.  Borough 
President  McAneny  says  the  city  cannot 
conviently  create  beef  for  city  use,  but  it 
can  make  ice. 

Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto's  condition  is  trag- 
ical. He  is  reported  a  raving  maniac,  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  Pope,  and  he  gives  or- 
ders to  exterminate  all  Modernists.  He  is 
a  Spaniard,  and  has  been  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Modernist  movement.  This  ends  his 
chance  to  be  the  next  Pope. 


Why  Did  We  Fight  in  1812  ? 

The  Causes  and  Significance  of  Our  Last  War  with  Great  Britain 

By  C.  H.  Van  Tyne,  Ph.D. 

[A  hundred  years  ago  American  shipping  was  being  attacked  by  British  men  of  war  and 
Canada  was  invaded  by  American  troops.  Some  of  the  spectacular  events  of  this  war  are  well 
enough  remembered,  but  what  it  was  all  about  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  so  we  have  asked  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of  Michigan  to  tell  how  the  war  of  1812  ap- 
pears to  the  historian  of  the  present  day.  Professor  Van  Tyne  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  History  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  American  Revolution,  a  History  of  the 
United  State.;  (with  McLaughlin),  a  Guide  to  the  United  States  Archives  (with  Lelar.d)  and  editor 
of  the  Letters  of  Daniel   Web'Aer.-  -Editor.] 


A  century  ago  we  were  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  struggle  did  not 
yield  much  glory  for  either  nation,  but  a 
centenary  is  upon  us,  and  the  historical 
mind  insists  upon  reverting  to  that 
rather  inglorious  strife.  We  have  come 
to  understand  the  subject  better,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  the  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations of  Henry  Adams,1  and 
the  philosophic  interpretations  of  Cap- 
tain Mahan,2  so  that  the  thought  of 
the  conduct  of  England  no  longer  moves 
us  to  wrath.  We  see  world  forces,  and 
the  dominant  theories  of  an  age,  as 
causes  of  the  war,  instead  of  the  mere 
jealousy  and  meanness  of  a  rival  nation, 
as  our  forefathers  believed. 

The  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  hardly  over  before  the  clouds  began 
to  gather  which  were  ultimately  to 
break  in  the  storm  of  1812.  The  peace 
of  1783  left  England  unchanged  in  its 
pet  theories  of  commerce,  which  had  led, 
in  colonial  days,  to  the  navigation  acts 
and  other  laws  which  had  alienated  the 
thirteen  colonies.  Peace  had  only  re- 
stored to  action  the  old  conditions  which 
war  had  for  a  time  destroyed.  No  longer 
having  political  domination  over  the 
American  states,  the  British  government 
sought  other  ways  of  controlling  their 
commerce.  Adam  Smith  had  under- 
mined, but  not  overthrown,  the  mercan- 
tile theory,  which  for  an  age  had 
ruled  not  only  English,  but  all  Eu- 
ropean thought  on  colonial  matters. 
England  had,  perhaps,  learned  some- 
thing from  the  American  Revolution  as 
to  the  political  treatment  of  colonies, 
but  she  had  gained  no  breadth  of  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  economic  use  of 
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colonies  to  the  home  country.  After 
1783,  she  attempted  to  apply  the  same 
theories  to  her  trade  relations  with  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  as  were  be- 
fore applied  to  the  American  continen- 
tal colonies.  If,  reasoned  the  conserva- 
tive English  statesmen,  the  Americans 
were  to  trade  freely  in  the  West  Indies, 
their  trade  would  grow  and  England's 
would  wane.  British  seamen  would  go 
into  the  American  service,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  British  merchant  marine 
would  lose  both  in  men  and  tonnage. 
Some  check  must  be  found.  America 
must  be  subjected  to  the  welfare  of 
British  commerce.  In  the  Confederation 
period,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  weak  American  states 
could  not  act  together  for  their  commer- 
cial interests,  the  policy  was  adopted  by 
the  British  government  of  excluding 
the  United  States  wholly  from  the  car- 
rying trade  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
even  from  sending  thither  the  absolute- 
ly necessary  supplies.  This  conduct  ig- 
nored what  the  wise  British  statesmen 
had  long  held,  that  if  friendly  relations 
could  be  maintained  with  America, 
trade  with  her  as  an  independent  coun- 
try would  be  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
old  trade  with  subject  colonies.  But  an 
age-long  fallacy  would  not  down ;  upon 
the  scars  of  the  recent  war  England  laid 
the  lash  of  commercial  oppression. 

Added  to  the  damage  which  this  pol- 
icy did  to  American  trade  was  a  suspi- 
cion, not  unfounded,  that  the  motive 
was  not  mere  desire  for  gain.  John  Ad- 
ams, writing  from  London,  1785,  said: 
The  British  object  "is  not  so  much  the 
increase  of  their  own  wealth,  ships,  or 
sailors,  as  the  diminution  of  ours.  A 
jealousy  of  our  naval  power  is  the  true 
motive,  the  real  passion  which  actuates 
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them.  They  consider  the  United  States 
as  their  rival,  and  the  most  dangerous 
rival  they  have.  .  .  .  they  are  less  afraid 
of  the  augmentation  of  French  ships  and 
sailors  than  American." 

But  more  significant,  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  War  of  1812, 
was  the  lack  of  respect  on  the  part  of 
all  foreign  nations  for  the  new  United 
States  of  America,  which  most  contem- 
porary Europeans  looked  upon  as  the 
protege  of  France,  indebted  to  her  and 
to  her  allies  for  their  independence. 
Hardly  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
before  France  turned  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  her  impecunious  ally,  which  still 
begged  for  financial  aid.  France,  too, 
granted  but  grudingly  to  the  Yankee 
shippers  a  trade  with  her  West  Indian 
colonies,  which  indeed  was  permitted 
only  in  sixty-ton  vessels,  so  that  fear  of 
venturing  across  the  Atlantic  would 
confine  the  privilege  to  direct  trade  be- 
tween America  and  the  West  Indies, 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
Republican  France  insolently  demand- 
ed aid  from  the  Americans  as  in  keep- 
ing with  the  obligations  of  1778.  Citi- 
zen Genet  was  sent  to  America  with 
power  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  to  American  privateers,  and 
when  Washington  coolly  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality,  and  refused 
to  accede  to  Genet's  demands,  the  zeal- 
ous Frenchman  threatened  to  hale  the 
father  of  his  country  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Later,  the  French  govern- 
ment, angered  by  Jay's  treaty  with 
England,  refused  to  receive  our  min- 
ister Pinckney,  a  Federalist,  suspect- 
ed of  being  pro-British.  When  a  new 
embassy,  Gerry,  Marshall  and  Pinckney, 
was  sent,  it  was  insulted  by  a  request 
from  three  mysterious  Frenchmen  for 
a  bribe  with  which  to  open  the  way  to 
negotiations  with  Talleyrand,  the  French 
minister.  This  X.  Y.  Z.  affair,  as  it  was 
called,  and  the  seizure  of  American 
ships  in  French  ports,  led  to  a  quasi  war 
with  France,  to  which  the  advent  of  Na- 
poleon put  an  end.  In  1796,  the  French 
were  so  audacious  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw English  influence  in  the  American 
government  that  their  representatives 
took  part  in  the  political  campaign  to  de- 
feat Adams,  who  had  British  sympathies, 
and   to    elect   Jefferson,    regarded   as   a 


''Gallomaniac."  French  flags  and  French 
cockades  were  displayed,  and  Adet,  the 
French  minister,  acted  as  if  he  thought 
America  a  province  of  France. 

Spain,  too,  was  contemptuous,  and  only 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  Jay  treaty 
(1794)  might  mean  an  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  England — because 
in  a  word  she  feared  British  control  of 
the  sea — was  she  brought,  in  1795,  to 
settle  a  twelve  year  dispute  over  our 
southern  boundary,  and  to  yield  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  our 
western  settlers.  Indeed,  Spain,  France 
and  England  schemed  up  to  1803  to  get 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as  if 
the  United  States,  whose  very  future  de- 
pended upon  its  ownership,  did  not  exist. 
Spain  took  into  her  pay  the  western  lead- 
ers, like  Sevier  and  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  corrupted  everybody  there  who 
might  help  to  bring  the  settlers  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  under  Spanish  in- 
fluence. Even  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
was  perhaps  rnade  possible  because  of 
Napoleon's  contempt  for  the  Americans, 
from  whom  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  he  could  retake  Louisiana  when 
later  his  hands  should  be  freed. 

England's  contempt  for  her  former 
colonies  was  shown  from  the  day  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  her  refusal  to  carry 
out  the  very  terms  of  that  treaty  as  to 
the  surrender  of  posts  in  the  Northwest, 
the  giving  up  of  the  negroes  carried  off 
by  her  retiring  armies,  and  as  to  certain 
matters  of  trade.  All  of  this  foreign  con- 
tempt would  pass  away  only  when  the 
United  States  by  some  signal  manifesta- 
tion of  resentment  should  prove  to  the 
nations  that  she  had  national  pride,  and 
— what  was  more  important — power. 

When  the  French  Revolution  ran  its 
course  until  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  involved,  the  United  States 
was  left  almost  the  only  neutral,  and  the 
warring  nations,  in  their  efforts  to  crush 
each  other,  paid  little  heed  to  the  rights 
of  neutrals.  England  tried  to  starve 
France  and,  despite  America's  neutral 
interests,  applied  the  "Rule  of  1756," 
which  declared  that  no  neutral  could  en- 
joy in  time  of  war  a  trade  between  a  bel- 
ligerent and  her  colonies  which  that 
country  had  denied  the  neutral  in  times 
of  peace;  in  a  word,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  serve  as  a  cat's  paw  to 
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rake  the  trade  chestnuts  out  of  the  West 
India  islands  for  France  whose  own  ves- 
sels could  not  carry  on  that  trade.  Amer- 
ica protested,  and  for  a  time  there- 
after England  allowed  the  trade,  but 
when  after  1803  the  war  with  Napoleon 
grew  more  furious,  and  when  Nile  and 
Trafalgar  had  demonstrated  that  Britan- 
nia really  did  rule  the  waves,  the  trade 
was    forbidden    again.    Yankee    traders 


were  excluded  from  all  the  harbors  of 
France  or  her  allies.  Neutral  ships  com- 
plying with  British  law  were  denational- 
ized, and  made  lawful  prize.  All  British 
goods  seized  were  to  be  confiscated  and 
burnt.  Acceptance  of  these  decrees  by 
other  European  nations  became  the  con- 
dition of  Napoleon's  friendship,  while 
refusal  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  reason 
for  war.  By  1808,   Spain,  Naples,  Hol- 
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then  tried  to  evade  the  restriction  by 
sailing  from  the  West'  Indies  to  Ameri- 
can ports,  getting  new  papers  there,  and 
sailing  to  France — the  "broken  voyage" 
as  the  plan  was  called.  An  English  pam- 
phleteer pointed  out  that  this  trade  was 
merely  "war  in  disguise,"  and  soon  the 
British  admiralty  courts  began  to  de- 
cide that  the  "broken  voyage"  could  not 
save  vessels  from  •seizure.  When  Madi- 
son, delighting  more  in  words  than  in 
deeds,  tried  to  overthrow  the  British 
government  with  arguments  against  this 
interpretation  of  the  rule,  he  learned  the 
folly  which  Pompey  pointed  out  in  his  fa- 
mous dictum  "Will  you  never  have  done 
with  citing  laws  and  privileges  to  men 
who  wear  swords?" 

But  American  neutral  commerce  had 
only  begun  to  suffer.  Napoleon  embarked 
upon  a  plan  of  conquering  the  sea  by  the 
land.  A  series  of  decrees,  of  which  the 
Berlin  (November,  1806),  and  the  Milan 
(December,  1807),  decrees  are  the  most 
famous,  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  blockade.  British  ships 


land,  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Russia  had  acceded  and  closed  their 
ports.  England  by  a  series  of  "Orders  in 
Council"  declared  the  coasts  of  France 
and  her  allies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  coast-line  of 
Europe  was  sealed  up.  France  with  the 
whole  Continent  behind  her  would  suffer 
no  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
England  with  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  within  reach  of  her  merchant 
marine,  could  live  independent  of  Europe. 
But  neutrals — of  which  the  United  States 
was  chief — were  the  real  sufferers. 

France  could  enforce  her  decrees  only 
by  seizing  American  vessels  which  ven- 
tured into  her  ports,  but  British  vessels, 
ranging  all  the  seas,  claiming  the  "right 
of  search,"  stopped  all  Yankee  ships,  and 
sent  on  board  an  officer  who  insisted  on 
seeing  the  sailing  papers  and  even  the 
cargo  if  necessary.  Tho  the  United  States 
government  denied  this  right,  it  used 
nothing  but  diplomatic  argument,  be- 
cause Jefferson's  policy  of  economy  had 
reduced  the  navy  to  little  more  than  a 
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collection  of  gunboats,  which  he  planned 
could  be  hauled  up  on  land,  and  protected 
from  rain  and  sun  in  sheds.  They  were, 
said  the  British  press,  "bundles  of  pine 
boards  sailing  under  a  bit  of  striped 
bunting."  The  British  vessels  therefore, 
fearing  nothing,  stood  off  our  great  sea- 
ports, and  searched  any  Yankee  boats 
suspected  of  violating  the  Orders  in 
Council. 

Not  only  did  they  search  each  vessel, 
but,  if  sailors  were  found  on  board  who 
were  suspected  of  having  been  born  in 
England,  even  tho  they  had  come  to 
America  and  had  perhaps  been  natural- 
ized, they  were  imprest  into  the  service 
of  the  British  vessel.  England  claimed 
this  right  as  a  logical  consequence  of  her 
doctrine,  "Once  an  Englishman,  always 
an  Englishman."  All  nations  then  held 
the  doctrine  of  "indefeasible  allegiance," 
but  the  United  States  from  the  colonial 
days  on  had  been  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
because  the  new  world  was  rich  in  cheap 
and  fertile  land  but  poor  in  labor,  and 
every  device  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  it  easy  for  Europeans  to  immi- 
grate. Naturalization  was  made  easy,  and 
from  the  earliest  days  of  our  national  ex- 
istence to  the  present,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  champion  of  the  right  of  a 
German,  Frenchman  or  Englishman  to 
put  off  his  allegiance  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  to  become  an  American  citizen. 
From  the  English  point  of  view,  there 
was  a  real  grievance  in  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  British  sailors,  in  the  time 
of  Britain's  greatest  need,  had  left  the 
harsh  service  and  poor  pay  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  for  the  easier  service  and  better 
pay  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Thousands  of  British  sailors  with  forged 
papers  were  sailing  in  American  ships 
with  the  connivance  of  American  cap- 
tains, but  the  grievance  should  have  been 
settled  by  judicious  diplomats,  rather 
than  by  ignorant,  ill-tempered  sea-cap- 
tains on  ship  decks  where  might  makes 
right.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  mat- 
ter would  end  in  that  crowning  insult, 
when  the  British  ship,  the  Leopard, 
overhauled  and  fired  upon  the  Chesa- 
peake, an  American  man-of-war,  and 
tcok  off  four  British  sailors,  killing  sev- 
eral Americans. 

Even  this  disgraceful  affair  did  not 
force  the  Americans  into  warlike  repris- 


al. As  the  English  press  tauntingly  said, 
"spaniel-like,"  they  "could  not  be  kicked 
into  war."  Instead  of  war,  Jefferson  pro- 
posed to  fight  England  "with  philosophy 
and  hunger."  He  proposed  an  embargo, 
bottling  up  our  own  shipping,  and  keep- 
ing out  of  our  ports  the  ships  of  all  other 
nations.  Non-importation  the  country  had 
tried  before,  but  such  a  measure  as  this 
was  without  parallel  even  in  the  tales  of 
fiction,  except  in  Gulliver's  Travels, 
wherein  the  Lilliputian  king  declares  an 
embargo.  Wild  as  this  expedient  was, 
Congress  passed  it  as  at  a  Sultan's  com- 
mand. Thereafter,  for  a  time,  mi^ch 
of  the  longshore  trade  was  carried  by 
"ox-marines,"  as  they  were  called,  and 
the  rhymester's  sneer  was  realized. 
"Columbia   needs   no   wooden   walls,    no 

ships  where  billows  swell, 
Her   march    is   like   the   terrapin's,    her 
home  is  in  her  shell." 

New  England  was  especially  hard  hit 
by  this  measure,  for  the  sea  was  her 
farm.  Some  of  her  leaders  threatened 
nullification,  and  the  very  Union  seemed 
endangered. 

To  this  pass  had  the  United  States 
come,  because  its  political  leaders  had 
not  heeded  the  wisdom  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  wrote  early  in  the  struggle 
urging  the  building  of  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  and  a  due  proportion  of  frigates. 
"And  I  am  tolerably  certain,"  he  said, 
"that  while  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica pursue  a  just  and  liberal  conduct, 
with  20  sail-of-the-line  at  sea,  no  nation 
on  earth  will  dare  to  insult  them  .  .  . 
five  years  of  war  would  involve  more  na- 
tional expense  than  the  support  of  a 
navy  for  twenty  years."  If  we  don't  do 
this,  we  shall  continue  to  be  insulted,  he 
added.  Captain  Mahan  thinks  that  if  we 
had  had  twenty  ships  of  the  line  in  1800, 
we  should  have  had  no  war  of  1812 — 
Jefferson's  passion  for  peace,  and  abhor- 
rence of  navies,  being  left  out  of  account. 
Instead  of  such  a  program,  the  genial 
philosopher  was  listening  with  approval 
to  such  arguments  as  this:  "Carthage, 
Rome,  Venice,  Genoa  were  republics 
with  free  institutions  and  great  navies ; 
Carthage,  Rome,  Venice  and  Genoa  lost 
their  liberties,  and  their  national  exist- 
ence. Clearly,  navies,  besides  being  costly, 
are  fatal  to  constitutional  freedom." 

Tying  commerce  "to  Jefferson's  apron 
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strings"  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  and,  in  1809,  under  Madison's  ad- 
ministration, the  embargo  was  repealed, 
and  non-intercourse  with  England  and 
France  was  substituted.  It  gradually  be- 
came apparent  that  America  must  fight 
either  England,  "the  den  of  pirates,"  or 
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The  caricaturist,  Gilroy,  thus  pictured  the  triumphs 
of  the  British  fleet  over  the  French  in  the  autumn 
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France,  the  "den  of  thieves,"  and  to  de- 
termine which  Congress  passed  the  Ma- 
con bill,  No.  2  (May  1,  1810).  Intercourse 
was  renewed  with  both  England  and 
France  but,  if  either  put  a  stop  to  the 
seizure  of  American  vessels,  Congress 
would  declare  non-intercourse  with  the 
other.  Napoleon  cleverly  deceived  Madi- 
son into  the  belief  that  the  decrees  were 
repealed — tho  in  fact  they  were  not — 
and  at  the  President's  request,  Congress 
declared  non-intercourse  with  England. 

When  Madison's  administration  began, 
there  was  not  half  the  reason  for  wai 
with  England  that  there  had  been  in 
1806,  and  Madison,  well  suited  to  the 
piping  times  of  peace,  was  no  war  god, 
but  there  came  into  Congress  in  the  next 
two  years  young  men  out  of  the  virile 
west  who  became  known  as  "Young  Re- 
publicans," like  Troup,  Sevier  and  Grun- 
dy, a  vigorous  trio,  bound  to  sing  a  war 
song.  Under  the  eager  leadership  of 
Clay,  these  frontiersmen  began  to  de- 
mand war.  Frederick  J.  Turner  has 
shown  how  the  western  people,  separated 
from  European  influence  by  the  Alle- 
gheny barrier,  felt  the  first  impulses  of 
true  Americanism.  The  seaboard  com- 
mercial people  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
adequate  sense  of  national  pride,  but  the 
West  with  no  commerce  to  be  endangered 


by  foreign  war,  safe  in  the  almost  path- 
less interior  from  the  peril  of  invasion, 
was  of  a  temper  to  meet  national  insult 
with  instant  challenge.  These  men  now 
controlled  the  government  which  earlier 
had  neglected  them,  and  they  were  eager 
for  war.  Andrew  Jackson,  six  months 
before  the  war  broke  out,  wrote  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tennessee  that  "with  ten 
days'  notice  he  could  take  the  field  at  the 
head  of  4000  men"  and  "within  ninety 
days  be  before  Quebec  with  2500."  In 
fact,  one  week  after  war  was  declared  he 
offered  the  President  2500  volunteers 
burning  "with  anxiety  to  learn  on  what 
theater  their  arms  would  find  employ- 
ment." 

As  matters  got  little  better,  Madison 
was  at  last  induced  to  send  a  belligerent 
message  to  Congress.  The  spirit  of  re- 
venge and  the  hope  of  the  conquest  of 
Canada  carried  the  war  party  to  success. 
In  a  vote  in  which  western  influence  was 
almost  solidly  for  war,  Great  Britain 
was  declared  to  be  our  open  enemy.  Thus 
war  was  finally  declared,  says  Babcock, 
when  there  seemed  no  other  excuse  for 
it  than  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  a 
long  and  spiritless  inactivity.  Madison, 
speaking  very  big  when  absolutely  driven 
to  war,  wrote,  "To  have  shrunk  from  re- 
sistance, under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  acknowledged  that,  on  the 
element  which  forms  three-quarters  of 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  where 
all  independent  nations  have  equal  com- 
mon rights,  the  American  people  were 
not  an  independent  people,  but  colonists 
and  vassals."  Yet  to  make  war  on  Eng- 
land was  in  fact  to  ally  with  Napoleon, 
her  implacable  enemy,  and  the  world  be- 
held the  strange  alliance  of  James  Madi- 
son, lover  of  peace,  and  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte, the  genius  of  war.  It  would  have 
been  quite  as  well  perhaps  to  have  de- 
clared war  on  France,  for  the  essential 
things  gained  were  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  other  nations.  The  war  made 
the  world  think  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  able  to  stand  alone.  And  the 
American  people  faced  about,  and  no 
longer  peered  beyond  the  sea,  eager  only 
to  know  what  England  and  France  were 
doing.  It  is  these  results  which  give  the 
warrant  for  calling  the  struggle  "the 
Second  War  of  Independence." 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


On  the  Charm  of  College  in  Summer 


By  Frederick  M.  Smith 


They  pity  me  a  little,  I  imagine — my 
friends  who  fly  to  Europe  or  the  north- 
ern lakes,  leaving  me  to  what  they  think 
is  the  desert  dullness  of  summer  in  a 
college  town.  And  I  laugh  to  myself,  for 
I  have  come  to  prefer  college  in  summer 
to  any  other  time.  In  a  sense  it  is  de- 
serted, but  it  is  never  dull.  There  are  no 
squads  of  young  gentlemen  parading  the 
streets  to  the  accompaniment  of  tin-horn 
clamor  and  class  yells.  There  are  no  gory 
conflicts  on  the  football  field,  with  bon- 
fires and  inebriation  to  follow.  In  fact, 
college  in  summer  approaches  nearly  that 
Utopia  which  harassed  professors  occa- 
sionally sigh  for — an  educational  insti- 
tution without  students !  True,  there  are 
a  few  summer  "thirsters,"  but  they  are 
unobtrusive  and  innocuous,  too  much 
obsessed  by  a  desire  for  culture  to  make 
their  presence  wantonly  felt.  For  me 
there  is  merely  the  big  quiet  library  full 
of  books,  the  birds  in  the  maples,  and 
the  bells  in  the  clock  tower.  My  happy 
business  is  to  work  a  little,  to  loaf,  to 
invite  my  soul,  to  cultivate  my  garden  of 
leisure. 

I  am  quite  alone  in  the  great  stone 
chapter-house  where  I  live,  and  from  its 
wide  piazza  I  have  a  picture  which  makes 
for  my  contentment.  Off  to  the  East  is  a 
long  green  pasture  dotted  with  fat 
cattle;  to  the  South  a  greener  meadow, 
its  far  edge  fringed  by  clumps  of  wil- 
lows, beneath  which  a  brook  wanders 
among  grass  tufts  and  beds  of  mint.  Be- 
yond this  rises  the  hill  where  the  college 
buildings  doze  among  the  ancient 
maples — you  glimpse  their  white  walls 
and  red-tiled  roofs  thru  the  summer 
green,  and  above  them  all,  like  a  watcher 
in  the  skies,  is  the  clock  tower.  At  night 
the  windows  shine  and  the  clock  face  is 
illumined. 

You  will  see  at  once  why,  in  such  a 
setting,  I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  mel- 
low town  of  England.  Everything  sug- 
gests it — ^the  fair  blue  sky  patched  with 
low-hung  clouds,  the  tree  clusters,  the 
solid  Gothic  buildings,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  chimes  which  fling  their  sweet- 
ness across  the  meadow  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night.  There  is  an  ancient 
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peace  now  that  we  have  at  no  other  sea- 
son. The  spirit  of  the  old  humanists 
seems  to  brood  upon  the  place,  and  it  is 
easy  to  fancy  one's  self  in  some  Oxford 
close  whose  yellowish  gray  stones  are  as 
scaly  as  the  old  hand  of  Time. 

New  as  our  college  is,  it  has  solidity; 
it  has  dignity;  it  has  atmosphere.  I 
know  that  our  youngest  traveled  pro- 
fessors scoff  at  the  architecture  of  our 
buildings,  but  I  am  prepared  to  wager 
that  in  a  hundred  years,  when  Time  has 
hallowed  the  stones,  other  travelers  will 
marvel  at  their  architectural  beauty.  For 
Time  is  a  wonderful  changer  of  opinions, 
especially  on  matters  of  art. 

In  such  surroundings  then  I  spend  my 
summer.  Of  course,  in  these  days  I  sleep 
out-of-doors,  and  by  great  good  luck  the 
house  is  so  secluded  as  to  permit  my 
making  a  bed  chamber  of  the  broad 
piazza  at  the  front.  If  it  rains  some- 
times that  gives  just  a  nice  touch  of  ad- 
venture :  I  can  pretend  I  am  at  sea,  wave- 
lashed,  or  in  the  North  woods,  with  the 
pines  tossing  above  me  and  the  rain 
thrashing  at  my  tent.  Thus  I  get  some 
of  the  zest  of  travel  without  its  vast 
discomforts. 

In  the  morning  I  am  wakened  by  the 
birds;  first  a  cock's  shrill  clarion,  then 
the  bubble  of  the  martins  that  nest  in 
the  garden-boxes.  In  the  blue  air  the 
swifts  wheel  and  rattle;  from  the  pas- 
ture comes  the  shrill  spring-note  of  the 
meadow-lark;  by  the  brookside  a  song 
sparrow  sings  his  matins.  A  Maryland 
yellowthroat  answers  from  the  willows, 
a  cardinal  whistles,  a  jay  squawks;  and 
last  there  is  the  comfortable  domestic 
chuckle  of  the  redhead  and  the  rattle  of 
his  hammer  on  some  hard  bough  or  iron 
spout.  But  every  day  that  we  move  thru 
June  finds  the  songs  fewer  or  less 
cheery;  by  July  the  noisy  clatter  of 
roosting  grackles  comes  in  and  the  occa- 
sional "kow-kow"  of  the  cuckoo. 

With  birds  to  waken  one  and  a  spread 
of  cool  green  to  meet  his  opening  eyes, 
who  could  rise  other  than  happy?  My 
breakfast,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  poetry  of 
the  morning,  for  an  old  negro  cook  can 
be  depended  on  to  chill  the  yellow  fruit, 
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to  do  the  egg  to  a  second,  and  the  toast 
to  a  turn. 

While  I  am  having  my  after-breakfast 
pipe  on  the  front  piazza  I  see  the  figure 
of. one  of  my  colleagues  toiling  up  the 
hill  to  meet  the  seekers  after  knowledge. 
He  will  talk  for  an  hour  on  the  poems  of 
John  Milton.  Later,  when  I  meet  the 
pink-cheeked  young  ladies  and  the  sober 
young  men  who  have  heard,  I  am  heretic 
enough  to  wonder  if  they  have  any  living 
interest  in  John  Milton,  whom  I  suspect 
them  of  studying,  not  because  they  like 
him,  but  because  they  are  getting  ready 
to  teach  him  to  somebody  else  who,  in 
turn,  must  be  prepared  to  teach — and  so 
ad  infinitum.  At  any  rate  I  turn  to  my 
own  work  more  cheerfully. 

Being  a  schoolman,  I  must  do  my  bit 
of  editing  and  annotating,  and  so  add 
one  more  to  the  innumerable  school  edi- 
tions of  the  classics — pap  for  the  juve- 
nile intellect.  This  gets  my  name  on  the 
title-page  of  a  book — I  have  not  yet 
written  one  of  my  own,  and  it  brings  in 
a  penny;  two  practical  considerations  to 
the  poor  professor. 

This  season  the  work  is,  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  Henry  Thoreau;  Ar- 
ranged and  Annotated  for  School  and 
College — a  task  delightful  in  itself,  since 
it  enables  me  to  live  again  that  inspir- 
iting spring  at  Walden,  to  float  and  phil- 
osophize on  the  Merrimac,  and  to 
breathe  the  ozone  of  the  Maine  woods. 

Work  is  for  the  morning  hours.  Later 
in  the  day  I  sometimes  go  over  to  the 
library  to  browse  among  the  old  maga- 
zines— a  fine  pasture  land  sure  to  yield 
many  sweet  herbs  and  pleasant  fruits. 
Of  late  I  have  refreshed  my  memory  of 
Du  Maurier's  society  sketches,  envied 
Howard  Pyle's  pirates,  confirmed  my 
recollection  of  the  charm  of  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner's  short  stories,  and  been  freshened 
anew  by  the  poetry  of  Sill. 

And  only  yesterday  I  spent  an  after- 
noon searching  out  Edwin  Abbey's  illus- 
trations for  old  English  songs.  Could  any 
drawings  be  fitter?  could  any  songs  be 
sweeter?  'The  Leather  Bottel,"  "Sally  in 
Our  Alley,"  "Kitty  of  Coleraine."  The 
very  names  carry  me  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  days  at  home  when  I  first 
heard  them.  And  I  think  with  regret 
how  little  these  fine  old  songs  are  known 
nowadays.  The  young  people  whom  my 


colleague  is  leading  to  Milton  have  never 
heard  of  Samuel  Lover  or  Henry  Carey; 
and  if  by  any  chance  I  should  take  a  part 
in  the  revels  of  the  young  ladies  of  whom 
our  college  is  so  proud,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  I  should  be  regaled  with  "Bonbon 
Buddie,"  "Everybody's  Doing  It,"  or 
"Row,  Row,  Row,"  played  slambang  on  a 
loud  piano.  It  will  take  one  much  skilled 
in  the  art  of  persuasion  to  make  me  be- 
lieve that  we  are  not  degenerating. 

Still,  I  must  be  frank  and  admit  that 
there  are  modern  books  with  much  of 
the  old  charm  and  sweetness.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  just  come  upon  The  Upton 
Letters  and  find  it  particularly  congenial 
in  my  present  state.  It  should  be  read 
late  of  a  summer  afternoon,  when  the 
birds  are  just  beginning  their  vesper 
songs;  and  it  should  be  read  within 
sound  of  bells.  Then  there  are  Mr. 
Lucas's  Over  Bemerton's  and  London 
Lavender,  quiet  volumes  both,  excellent 
to  dip  into  before  bedtime;  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Queen  Anne's  London ;  suited  to 
the  moods  of  leisurely  gentlemen;  sooth- 
ing but  sparkling;  full  of  a  gentle,  genial 
humor  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a 
well-fed  mind  and  body.  A  book  of  this 
same  ripe  charm,  dealing,  not  with  city 
streets,  but  with  country  lanes  and  road- 
side characters,  is  Lift  Luck  on  Southern 
Roads.  I  came  upon  it  by  that  chance 
which  so  often  leads  us  to  friendly  books 
and,  I  suppose,  as  often  hides  them  from 
us.  Whoever  likes  the  sweet  breath  of 
fields,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  homely 
philosophy  of  outdoor  folk  all  set  forth 
in  a  prose  rich  and  musical,  will  be  glad 
to  be  introduced  to  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Tickner  Edwards. 

But  one  does  not  always  move  in  a 
golden  haze,  even  in  summer;  the  mind 
craves  brisker  air.  I  have  got  this  in 
Lockhart's  Scott,  which  I  have  kept  by 
me  this  year.  Scott  was  a  fine,  hearty, 
outdoor  sort  of  man  in  spite  of  his  being 
an  artist.  He  tried  first  to  be  a  country 
gentleman ;  writing  came  second.  He  had 
none  of  your  modern  writer's  over-devel- 
oped notion  of  the  importance  of  his  art. 
He  preferred  being  known  as  a  good 
farmer  to  being  hailed  as  the  author  of 
Wnverley.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  artist 
was  either  a  mountebank  or  a  servant ; 
in  our  age  he  is  so  petted  that  one  might 
imagine  he  was  a  god.  And  we  are  just 
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as  wrong  on  our  side  as  the  Middle  Age 
men  were  on  theirs.  Scott  had  the  sense 
to  see  art  and  life  in  their  right  relation ; 
he  wanted  to  be  a  doer  as  well  as  a  seer. 
If  he  had  done  nothing  but  bred  sheep  he 
would  have  done  little ;  but  if  he  had  not 
bred  sheep  would  he  have  been  so  rare  a 
romancer? 

Doubtless  I  lay  stress  on  Scott's  tight- 
ness because  I  realize  my  own  failing.  In 
common  with  most  academicians  I  see 
life  at  long  range ;  for  about  the  world  in 
a  college  there  is  always  the  mist  of  the 
unreal.  We  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams;  we  are  all  for  the  education  and 
culture  that  come  by  books.  We  exalt  the 
printed  word,  the  theory  as  against  the 
practice.  Dealing  entirely  with  youth,  its 
pleasant  and  romantic  aspirations,  we 
forget  that  there  is  some  value  in  mut- 
ton. We  are  always  at  the  source  of 
things,  at  the  place  where  the  water  bub- 
bles out  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  pretty  nook, 
shady  and  enchanted,  but  it  is  very 
secluded.  We  seldom  follow  the  stream 
till  it  begins  to  turn  wheels  or  carry 
ships. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  every  man 
who  sets  up  to  teach  the  humanities 
should  first  be  required  to  serve  a  year 
at  the  world's  work — at  a  trade,  in  busi- 
ness— earning  his  living  in  actual  con- 
tact with  men.  So  would  he  be  a  better 
teacher  and  a  leader.  In  our  best  profes- 
sional schools  we  ask  the  students  of  law 
or  mechanics  to  broaden  themselves  by 
some  attention  to  the  humanities.  Why 
not  apply  the  same  sauce  to  the  gander 
and  ask  all  our  professors  of  the  human- 
ities to  liberalize  their  education  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  workaday  world? 

"The  profession  of  teaching" — as  one 
of  my  friends  said  in  his  haste — "the 
profession  of  teaching  is  no  job  for  a 
full-blooded  man." 

Perhaps  that  is  true,  and  I  ticket  my- 
self when  I  acknowledge  that  another  of 
my  summer  pleasures  is  reading  Bor- 
row. I  am  an  adventurous  soul,  but  like  a 
true  college  professor  I  prefer  my  most 
perilous  adventures  second  hand.  With 
Lavengro  I  can  "go  it"  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. Without. a  tremor  I  wander  on  lone 
heaths  with  black-visaged  gypsy  folk;  I 
sleep  under  hedges  with  no  thought  of 
rheumatism;  knock  the  heads  of  gentle- 
men whom  I  dislike,  careless  of  conse- 


quences ;  and  consort  with  splendid  Ama- 
zons unplagued  by  gossip.  A  great  man, 
Borrow,  and  a  godsend  to  us  timorous 
individuals  who  are  soft  with  civiliza- 
tion. Borrow  is  an  appetizer  before  sup- 
per. Then  in  the  early  twilight  I  sit  and 
smoke  my  pipe,  complacently  believing 
that  if  Mr.  Petulengro  were  to  come 
along  at  that  moment  I  would  be  equal  to 
meeting  him  on  even  terms  in  a  horse 
trade. 

The  dark  comes  or  perhaps  the  faint 
silver  of  the  moon;  and  the  mood 
changes.  It  is  one  of  gentle  melancholy, 
of  retrospect.  I  have  said  that  in  our 
profession  we  deal  wholly  with  youth; 
and  here  I  put  my  finger  on  a  thing  that 
saddens.  In  no  place  so  much  as  in  a 
college  does  friendship  seem  so  unstable. 
The  procession  on  its  way  to  camp  in  the 
fields  of  the  real  world  leaves  us  sitting 
fast  at  home  on  the  steps  of  the  cottage. 
Where  are  the  youths  we  played  with  as 
students,  and  those  we  grew  to  love  even 
as  we  taught?  One  roommate  writes  me 
from  the  Kongo  jungles ;  another  edits  a 
paper  in  Manila;  others  less  spectacular 
are  country  surveyors,  or  patent  lawyers, 
or  prosperous  hardware  merchants; 
and  I  am  still  dealing  with  boys  and 
girls.  Every  year  you  welcome  them, 
these  eager  men  and  these  wonder-eyed 
women;  and  before  you  know  it  they 
have  waved  a  hand  to  you  and  are  off 
over  the  hill.  You  form  attachments  only 
to  have  them  broken;  they  are  unstable 
as  water.  True,  there  is  a  touch  of  pride 
in  hearing  of  their  successes,  but  there 
is  a  twinge  of  melancholy,  too. 

And  so  on  these  moonlit  nights,  as  I 
sit  listening  to  the  chimes  and  tasting 
the  pungent  odor  of  the  rank  weeds  that 
grow  in  the  meadow,  I  find  myself  in  a 
mood  of  solitude,  dreaming  of  the  old 
faces;  like  Moore, 

I  feel  like  one 

Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall,  deserted; 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed. 

But  when  the  first  meadow  lark  whis- 
tles at  the  dawn,  and  the  first  shaft  of 
sunlight  touches  the  red  tiles  of  the 
clock  tower,  I  am  renewed.  There  is  an- 
other day  of  reading,  and  of  thinking, 
and  of  dreams. 

Cornell  University. 


How  to  Make  a  Social  Survey 

Practical  Directions  for  Mapping  a  Rural  or  Village  Community 

By  James  F.  Jenkins 

[The  first  step  in  the  development  of  community  life  is  to  determine  the  constituents  of  the 
community;  to  map  the  field  before  beginning  the  campaign.  Just  how  to  go  about  this  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  article,  so  that  any  one  can  undertake  the  study  of  his  own  town  or 
country  in  a  systematic  manner.  After  a  survey  has  discovered  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
social  conditions  in  a  community  then  pi*oper  measures  may  be  taken  to  bring  all  of  the  people 
together  and  to  make  country  living  more  attractive  thru  the  cultivation  of  common  interests. — 
Editor.] 


In  the  good  old  days  of  the  country 
singing  school  and  the  husking  bee, 
when  every  farmer  knew  every  other 
farmer  for  miles  around,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  get  the  residents  of  a  rural 
community  together  for  sociable  times, 
for  mutual  benefit  organizations  or  for 
school  entertainments.  In  those  days 
social  classes  were  much  less  sharply 
divided.  There  were  fewer  nationalities 
and  people  were  in  general  fairly  well  to 
do. 

But  at  the  present  time  conditions  are 
quite  different.  Amos  and  Josiah  and 
Lizzie  Ann  have  drifted  into  the  city — 
one  to  become  a  bank  president,  the 
other  a  manufacturer,  while  Lizzie  Ann 
is  a  school  teacher  in  a  ward  school.  The 
country  has  received  its  share  of  the 
great  influx  of  foreigners  from  over  the 
seas.  Germans  and  Norwegians  have  set- 
tled the  western  lands  and  are  becoming 
the  pioneers  of  the  future.  In  parts  of 
New  England,  the  Italians  and  Portu- 
guese have  taken  up  truck  farming.  In 
many  school  districts  in  the  Middle 
West  one  may  find  as  many  as  ten  na- 
tionalities. The  problem  of  getting  these 
various  peoples  together  in  a  common 
meeting  place,  for  the  sake  of  developing 
the  qualities  of  American  citizenship, 
presents  as  many  or  more  difficulties  as 
it  does  in  the  social  center  in  the  city. 

To  pick  up  the  scattered  social  threads 
of  the  present  rural  community  life  and 
to  weave  them  into  a  strong  and  fine 
social  fabric  is  the  purpose  of  the  social 
survey  with  which  this  article  deals. 

In  every  farming  community  there  are 
some  intelligent  persons  who  recognize 
the  lack  of  sociability  and  organization 
in  their  group  and  who  would  be  glad  to 
undertake  a  social  survey  or  inventory 
of  what  social  conditions  already  exist 
and  to  study  how  the  present  social  con- 


ditions can  be  improved.  For  it  is  only 
in  making  the  country  home  less  of  a 
camp  that  the  rural  districts  can  hope  to 
save  their  boys  and  girls  from  the  lure 
of  the  city.  The  plans  given  in  this  arti- 
cle for  making  a  social  survey  are  those 
devised  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  first  move  is  to  take  stock  of  what 
social  agencies  already  exist  in  the  life 
of  each  community.  Of  such  agencies 
there  will  be  found  from  ten  to  forty 
different  organizations  in  every  rural 
community:  schools,  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  a  library,  lodges,  a  breeders' 
association,  band,  baseball  clubs,  and 
even,  perhaps,  a  literary  society  or  club. 
Each  one  of  these  clubs  or  organizations 
is  a  piece  of  social  machinery  which 
brings  the  power  of  a  number  of  local 
people  to  bear  at  once  upon  a  common  in- 
terest, and  thus  brings  about  results  im- 
possible to  the  efforts  of  any  individual. 
So  a  census  of  the  permanent  organiza- 
tions in  the  community  will  show  what 
interests  are  deemed  important  and  also 
how  far  this  community  has  succeeded  in 
making  local  life  worth  the  living. 

Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  social 
survey  is  an  attempt  to  show,  as  if  by  a 
photograph,  the  interrelations  of  all  the 
homes  in  the  community.  A  glance  at 
such  a  community  photograph  will  dis- 
cover what  lines  there  are  of  strong, 
wholesome  association,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  up  the  weak  links  in  the  social 
chain.  Only  from  a  communal  knowledge 
of  the  social  facts  brought  to  light  in  this 
manner  can  an  intelligent  improvement 
plan  be  built  up. 

The  first  step  in  making  the  survey  is 
to  locate  your  rural  community  and  to 
draw  its  boundary  lines.  Begin  at  the  vil- 
lage  center   and   go   westward    into   the 
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open  country.  The  first  farmhouse  you 
come  to  outside  the  village  belongs  to 
this  community,  because  its  household 
goes  to  this  community  for  trade,  high 
school,  church,  doctor,  the  Swiss  bell- 
ringers  and  the  lyceum  lectures.  In  this 
same  community  may  likewise  be  reck- 
oned the  second  house  westward,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  so  on  until  you 
come  to  a  home  that  looks  to  another  vil- 
lage for  its  source  of  supply.  This  home 
does  not  belong  to  your  community.  It 
marks  the  frontier  of  your  community  in 
that  direction.  Now  fix  this  frontier  by 
connecting  with  a  line  all  these  farthest 
outlying  farms  that  belong  to  your  vil- 
lage community. 

Next,  take  a  census  of  every  farm  and 
village  home  within  this  circuit.  The  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, furnishes  "rural  home  census" 
blanks  for  this  part  of  the  work.  Armed 
with  these  blanks,  let  some  careful  per- 
son visit  every  house.  Some  one  in  the 
home  will  gladly  give  the  information 
needed  to  fill  one  out,  for  every  fact 
asked  for  is  a  thing  of  some  pride  as 
furthering  public  knowledge. 

Let  the  census-taker  include  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  family,  not 
leaving  out  any  hired  man  or  other  per- 
son belonging  to  the  household.  Let  him 
be  sure  of  his  facts,  and  put  them  care- 
fully and  plainly  in  their  right  places  on 
the  census  sheet.  Thereon  depends  the 
value  of  his  census. 

Following  this  survey  comes  the  or- 
ganization census.  The  same  university 
furnishes  census  sheets,  one  of  which 
should  be  used  for  every  organization  in 
the  community.  Your  social  surveyor  will 
include  every  school,  from  the  consoli- 
dated township  high  school  down  to  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  on  the  creek,  every 
church  and  Sunday  school  and  every  so- 
ciety which  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
church;  such  as  brotherhoods,  young 
peoples'  societies,  ladies'  aid  societies, 
mission  clubs,  etc.  He  will  include  every 
fraternal  order,  every  lodge,  club,  or  as- 
sociation whatsoever,  such  as  a  band, 
singing-school  or  baseball  club.  No  group 
should  be  omitted  that  have  a  name  and 
regular  meetings.  A  courteous  request  to 
the  secretary  of  each  organization  will 
undoubtedly  elicit  all  the  facts  desired. 


The  value  of  such  a  list  is  measured  by 
its  accuracy. 

After  this  work  is  ended,  comes  that 
of  making  community  maps.  These  are 
needed  to  fill  out  the  information  got  by 
the  home  census.  A  system  of  community 
maps,  helping  the  eye,  make  the  census 
facts  far  more  useful  in  showing  up  local 
conditions.  Words  by  themselves  cannot 
make  the  situation  clear.  Everything  has 
to  be  surveyed  and  mapped  nowadays.  A 
map  should  now  be  drawn  of  your  com- 
munity on  white  cardboard  or  cloth- 
backed  paper  forty  inches  by  thirty-six. 
Put  in  all  the  roads  and  the  radial  limits 
of  the  village.  Locate  every  farm  home 
on  this  map  by  a  round  black  dot  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Make  a  sep- 
arate map  of  the  village,  locating  all 
homes  by  the  same  black  dots  as  you 
used  for  the  farms. 

Now  you  come  to  the  total  socialization 
map.  From  the  organization  census  make 
a  list  of  all  the  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity. Put  each  organization  on  the 
map  in  a  different  color.  Then,  out  of 
colored  paper,  of  these  same  colors,  make 
little  round  seals  of  the  same  size  as  the 
dots.  Then  of  the  farm  home  census  take 
one  sheet  at  a  time  and  see  what  organ- 
izations are  represented  in  each  home. 
To  show  the  connection  which  one  or 
more  members  of  the  home  have  with 
any  organization,  stick  one  seal  of  the 
right  color  to  the  edge  of  the  black  dot 
locating  the  home.  Keep  on  thus  until 
you  have  a  line  of  seals  of  different  colors 
on  the  map  which  shows  at  a  glance  just 
what  organizations  are  represented  in 
the  home.  Treat  each  farm  in  the  same 
way  and  the  resulting  community  map 
will  show  as  a  whole  all  the  social  con- 
nections of  the  homes  outside  the  village. 
Make  the  village  map  the  same  way  and 
the  two  maps  side  by  side  will  show  the 
total  social  relations  of  all  the  homes  in 
the  community. 

A  "tenant  and  owner"  map  can  be 
made  by  fixing  to  the  map  seals  of  one 
color  for  tenants  and  seals  of  another 
color  for  owners  occupying  each  farm. 
At  a  glance  you  will  see  the  situation  of 
the  tenant  problem — the  proportion  of 
landlords  and  tenants. 

A  "school"  map  will  show  the  number 
of  homes  having  some  children  of  graded 
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school  age  not  in  school,  along  with  those 
homes  where  such  children  are  all  in 
school.  In  the  same  manner  you  can  make 
a  map  showing  in  how  far  the  homes 
make  use  of  the  high  sehool. 

A  "Sunday  school"  map  will  indicate 
for  you  which  homes  have  children  going 
to  school  but  not  to  Sunday  school  and 
which  have  children  all  going  to  Sunday 
school. 

Other  possible  maps  are:  one  showing 
in  how  many  homes  newspapers  circu- 
late, one  showing  into  how  many  homes 
newspapers  find  their  way,  one  showing 
the  yearly  round  of  community  festivals 
and  other  events,  one  showing  how  many 
homes  use  the  village  library,  one  which 
will  indicate  the  homes  with  and  without 
children.  Also  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  residents  and  the  percentage  of 
hired  help  may  each  be  indicated  on 
maps. 

Then,  too,  several  of  these  maps  can 
be  combined  into  a  valuable  one  setting 
forth  the  relation  of  one  set  of  facts  with 
another  set.  For  instance,  a  yellow  seal 
may  show  how  many  families  have  lived 
in  the  community  at  least  five  years. 
Give  a  red  seal  to  church  membership  of 
any  denomination  whatsoever.  Then  com- 
bine these  two  sets  of  seals  in  one  map. 
Such  a  combination  map  will  show 
whether  churches  have  been  making  their 
normal  appeal  to  the  later  comers  in  the 
community.  A  score  or  more  of  such  im- 
portant combination  maps  are  possible 
which  will  prove  of  great  help  to  the  in- 
terested surveyor,  be  he  or  she  farmer, 
doctor,  social  worker,  teacher,  or  church 
worker  or  priest. 

Make  a  table  of  all  the  organizations 
in  your  community.  Follow  the  divisions 
called  for  in  the  organization  census 
sheet,  including  the  value  of  equipment 
and  annual  expenses,  putting  the  total 
number  of  members  instead  of  the  actual 
membership  list. 

Well  may  every  one  ask :  What  is  the 
use  of  such  a  social  'survey  ?  It  is  only 
by  thus  taking  stock  of  all  the  important 
social  activities  of  the  community  that 
you  can  show  everybody  therein  just 
what  share  every  home  bears  in  the  so- 
cial life. 

In  the  first  place  this  survey  will  lay 
bare  how  many  homes  are  socially  iso- 
lated  thru    neglect,    oversight,    indiffer- 


ence, or  rustic  prejudice.  This  disclosure 
is  a  diagnosis,  without  which  no  public- 
spirited  citizen  or  organization  can  know 
what  remedy  to  apply  or  where  to  apply 
it.  It  will  be  useful  to  every  citizen  seek- 
ing a  wider  social  acquaintance  and  to 
every  organization  seeking  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  community  enterprises. 

The  disclosures  that  follow  the  study 
of  these  maps  will  set  tongues  wagging. 
"Why  is  not  Hank  Billings  in  the  Breed- 
ers' Association  ?"  "Why  are  there  no 
women  south  of  the  river  in  the  woman's 
club?"  "Why  don't  the  folks  up  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  district  use  the 
village  library?"  "Why  are  there  so  few 
children  of  high  school  age  in  the  village 
high  school?"  Such  questions  as  these 
strike  at  the  root  of  what  causes  much 
social  hardship  in  outlying  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

This   inventory  affords  the  necessary 


Owner's    residence 
Tenant's   residence 
Corp.    of    Academy 
Women's    clubs 
The  Grange 


o  Men's    fraternal   order 

;;  A    religious    society 

s   Dairy     Association 

o  The    Academy 

•  Women's    fraternal    order 

o  Library     Association 


THE  TOTAL  SOCIALIZATION  MAP 
The  line  of  symbols  attached  to  each  home  shows 
the  organizations  represented  in  the  family.  A  sym- 
bol is  repeated  where  different  organizations  of  the 
same  kind  are  represented,  but  only  one  symbol  is 
given  for  any  number  of  persons  in  the  family  be- 
longing to  one  organization.  The  area  wit  bin  the 
doited    line   is   the   village,   charted   on   a  separate   map. 
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outlook  over  all  the  social  connections  of 
all  the  homes — an  outlook  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole  community.  Herein 
lies  its  utmost  value.  The  maps  are  as 
community  photographs,  and  no  mind 
can  escape  their  humanizing  lesson. 

How  does  the  social  situation  thus  re- 
vealed affect  the  whole  community?  In 
the  light  of  the  situation  here  shown, 
how  can  we,  make  each  association  help 
further  the  interests  of  the  entire  com- 
munity? 

With  an  organization  table  before  us 
further  pertinent  questions  will  arise. 
"How  can  all  these  important  'social  ma- 
chines' be  made  to  unite  their  forces  for 
the  betterment  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty ?"  "Can  a  united  social  front  be  pre- 
sented when  occasion  demands  it?" 

The  survey  will  make  it  plain  that 
some  important  interest  of  the  communi- 
ty has  no  "social  machine" — no  means  of 
explaining  itself  socially — at  work  in  its 
behalf.  Here  then,  will  be  a  chance  to  in- 


troduce a  new  force  in  behalf  of  a  well- 
rounded  and  wholesome  country  life. 

If  the  survey  gives  rise  to  agitation 
resulting  in  a  readjustment  of  social  con- 
ditions to  meet  the  larger  needs  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  it  has  more  than 
justified  its  making. 

Who  shall  make  the  survey?  Any 
group  of  public  spirited  persons,  with 
sympathies  as  large  as  a  community,  can 
undertake  this  interesting  task.  The  sur- 
vey should  be  organized  with  one  person 
at  the  head.  The  staff  of  five  to  ten  tact- 
ful people  will  suffice  to  take  the  home 
census.  Materials  for  the  survey  may  be 
obtained  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  a  min- 
imum cost.  These  materials  include  rural 
organization  census  blanks,  10  by  15 
inches  in  size ;  paper  for  maps  and  charts 
and  colored  seals. 

The  plan  has  been  well  tested  in  Wis- 
consin, and  it  works. 

Madison,  Wis. 


Alfred  Austin 

By  H.  T.  Sudduth 

Like  low  sweet  sound  of  babbling  meadow  brook 
That  comes  thru  silence  of  long  summer  noon 

To  one  who  lies  in  beechen  shade  with  book, 

While  Nature  wooes  to  dreams  with  sweetest  rune 


Of  birds  and  rustling  leaves  and  drowsy  hum 
Of  bees  in  clover  in  a  mead  in  June — 

So  thru  the  years  the  quiet  strains  have  come 
Of  Nature's  singer  with  her  heart  in  tune. 

He  sang  the  seasons  as  they  come  and  go, 

Their  Laureate  he  in  verse  and   cadence  prose, — 

Fair  English  landscapes,  loved,  in   summer  glow, — 
But  best  of  all  his  quiet  garden  close. 

What  tho  he  sang  no  well-remembered  song, 

And  gloom  and  grandeur  of  the  hights  ne'er  knew? 

What  tho  he  lacked  the  strength  to  stir  the  throng 
And  make  a  nation's  pulses  beat  more  true,     ■ 

In  onward  march  with  some  high  purpose  grand? 

He  sang  as  he  was  moved  and   gave  his  best, 
And  made  more  fair  his  own  loved   English  land 

Wherein  he  now  finds  peace  and   dreamless   rest. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Shall  We  Forget  Erasmus? 


By  William  Hayes  Ward 


A  contemporary  French  critic,  Remy 
de  Gourmont,  recalls  us  to  "An  Unknown 
Literature,''  that  in  the  Latin  language 
beginning  with  the  time  of  Augustine 
and  ending  with  Erasmus.  He  is  not 
quite  right,  for  Augustine  is  fairly  well 
known  in  the  translation  of  his  Confes- 
sions, and  so  certainly  is  Thomas  a  Kern- 
pis,  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
But  as  an  author  of  literature  Erasmus 
is  very  nearly  forgotten.  Desire  Nisard 
says  of  him:  "He  has  written  admirable 
things  in  a  dead  language."  When  he 
wrote,  the  patois  of  the  nations  had  be- 
gun to  rise  into  languages  of  literature, 
for  Dante  and  Chaucer  had  chosen  to 
reach  the  common  people  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  and  a  hundred  years  later  Mil- 
ton apologized  for  writing  in  English. 
But  Latin  was  doomed  and  rightly  so. 
The  star  of  democracy  had  risen,  and 
the  language  of  scholars  and  courts  must 
give  place  to  the  tongues  of  the  common 
people. 

Of  all  the  scholars  to  whom  the  Re- 
naissance must  be  credited,  the  chief  is 
Erasmus;  and  of  them  all  the  most  eru- 
dite, the  most  versatile  and  the  most  lov- 
able, by  character  as  well  as  by  name,  is 
this  same  Desiderius  Erasmus.  With  the 
birth  of  printing  he  gave  us  the  Greek 
Testament,  as  Reuchlin  did  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  a  multitude  of  classical 
authors  in  both  Latin  and  Greek;  for  he 
was  a  most  painstaking  scholar  and 
searcher  of  libraries  for  ancient  manu- 
scripts. And  yet  he  was  no  mere  book- 
worm, but  was  a  lover  of  human  society, 
and  awake  to  every  call  of  free  thought 
or  human  rights.  He  never  broke  from 
the  Roman  rule,  and  yet  so  positive  was 
he  in  his  evangelical  faith,  and  so  frank 
in  his  denunciations  of  formalism  and 
superstition,  that  he  was  called  a  heretic, 
and  deserved  the  honor  of  it.  We  recall 
the  man  who  said  of  President  Cleve- 
land, "I  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has 
made,"  and  this  is  what  Erasmus  said 
long  before,  "To  displease  the  evil  is 
itself  praise."  Was  he  a  coward  that  he 
did  not  break  away  utterly,  as  did 
Luther,  as  if  Rome  were  past  reform 
from  within?  Not  at  all.  He  was  a  re- 


xormer,  not  a  revolutionary.  He  dared  to 
expose  and  ridicule  the  excrescences  of 
religion,  and  to  stand  the  risk  of  it,  but 
he  had  the  genial  hope  that  there  could 
be  reform  without  secession.  He  thought 
it  better  policy  to  re-create  from  within 
than  to  overturn  from  without.  In  his 
Colloquies  he  takes  occasion  now  and 
then  to  mention  his  contemporary,  Lu- 
ther, but  never  with  disrespect;  altho 
the  epigram  has  been  credited  to  him,  as 
applied  to  Luther,  that  "all  comedies  end 
in  marriage." 

His  fame  will  not  die.  His  will  remain 
a  nomen  praeclarum,  but  does  any  one 
read  him  now?  I  very  seldom  hear  him 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  any  way  except 
as  one  of  the  bygones  famous  in  his  day. 
And  yet  for  philosophy,  for  ethics,  for 
theology,  for  religion,  for  criticism, 
and  particularly  for  the  painting  of 
the  life  and  character  of  his  times, 
for  humor  and  persiflage,  few  writers 
can  compare  with  Erasmus.  It  may 
be  that  some  Catholic  priests  read  him 
still;  but  his  Colloquies  and  his  Praise 
of  Folly  are  unfamiliar  whether  in 
the  original  or  in  translation,  and  have 
never  once  been  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try. The  little  Tauchnitz  edition  was 
printed  in  Leipzig  in  1828,  and  I  think 
this  edition,  with  a  bulkier  one,  suffices 
to  the  present  time.  There  is  a  transla- 
tion, I  believe,  but  I  have  never  hap- 
pened to  see  it  in  any  gentleman's 
library;  and  very  seldom  does  Erasmus 
appear  in  catalogs  of  second  hand  books 
for  sale.  The  name  of  The  Praise  of 
Folly,  Encomium  Moriae,  is  not  wholly 
unfamiliar,  but  who  has  read  it?  Who 
knows  that  its  title  was  a  play  on  the 
name  of  his  dear  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
More?  And  yet,  for  two  centuries  his 
were  the  most  popular  of  books.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  of  the  Colloquies 
were  sold  in  Paris  in  a  few  months,  in 
edition  after  edition,  and  a  hundred 
years  later  Milton  found  every  one  read- 
ing it  in  Cambridge.  But  every  one  read 
and  talked  Latin  in  those  days;  nobody 
does  now. 

A  friend  lately  gave  me,  out  of  an  old 
library,  a  copy  of  the  Tauchnitz  edition 
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of  the  Golloquia  and  the  Encomium 
Moriae,  which  I  had  never  before  seen, 
nearly  eight  hundred  small  but  closely 
printed  pages.  I  found  it  delightful  read- 
ing. It  is  familiar  and  easy  Latin,  except 
for  medieval  words  which  one  will  not 
find  in  Cicero  or  Virgil.  Erasmus  did  not 
try  or  pretend  to  write  classical  Latin, 
but  the  colloquial  Latin  of  his  day;  and 
Latin  came  easier  to  him  than  did  Ger- 
man or  French  or  Italian  or  English. 
He  did  not  need  to  talk  any  one  of  these 
languages,  except  to  boors,  for  all  but 
the  ignorant  talked  Latin.  Was  not  the 
Duke  of  Alva  laughed  at  for  his  bad 
Latin  when  he  replied  to  the  Dutch 
burghers,   "Non  euro  tuos  privilegios"  ? 

To  Erasmus  must  we  go  for  the  inti- 
mate picture  of  life  at  the  period  when 
the  Dark  Ages  were  beginning  to  glim- 
mer with  the  morning  light  of  learning, 
and  when  superstition  in  the  Church, 
and  feudalism  in  the  state,  and  corrup- 
tion in  society,  were  at  their  worst  and 
began  to  be  resented.  At  this  time  no 
other  scholar  had  so  wide  an  acquaint- 
ance as  had  Erasmus  or  was  so  much 
sought.  He  visited  all  the  centers  of 
learning,  knew  everybody  worth  know- 
ing from  Rome  to  Canterbury,  under- 
stood the  conditions  in  the  Church  or  in 
the  schools  of  learning,  and  very  freely 
does  he  paint  it  aU  in  the  Colloquies, 
which  every  one  read  then,  and  every 
one  should  read  now  who  cares  to  know 
how  men  lived  and  how  they  thought  in 
that  most  wonderful  period  when  the 
discovery  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  had  begun  to  change 
the  face  of  Europe,  giving  it  new  knowl- 
edge, new  wealth,  new  independence  and 
new  diseases. 

In  his  amazingly  frank  criticisms  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  his  day  Erasmus 
escaped  direct  responsibility  by  putting 
his  attacks  into  the  mouths  of  his  collo- 
quists.  When  he  wished  to  lampoon  the 
ignorance  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
he  meets  the  Muses  on  their  way  to  a 
wedding  and  asks  them  if  they  will  not 
stop  at  Louvain ;  and  they  answer,  "Why 
should  we  go  there,  where  there  are  so 
many  swine  grunting,  asses  braying, 
camels  snorting,  jackdaws  squawking, 
jays  chattering?"  But  the  Muses  allow 
that  there  are  three  or  four  decent  schol- 
ars at  Louvain,  and  there  will  be  more 


when  they  get  the  promised  endowment; 
but  for  the  present  let  all  the  rest  of 
them  go  hang. 

Erasmus  was  no  weeping  philosopher, 
and  he  defended  his  cheerful  spirit  by 
declaring  that  "they  are  greatly  mistak- 
en who  babble  about  Christ  as  if  he  were 
a  sad  and  melancholy  body,  and  had  in- 
vited us  to  a  disagreeable  sort  of  life." 
Indeed,  he  had  a  large  way  of  harmon- 
izing the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean,  as  in 
the  following  fine  passage: 

What  is  there  strange  in  the  idea  that 
the  soul  of  the  truly  religious  man  should 
be  always  rejoicing  tho  in  a  mortal  body, 
when  the  same  soul,  even  were  it  plunged 
in  the  lowest  Hell,  would  lose  no  whit  of  its 
happiness.  For  where  there  is  a  pure  mind, 
there  is  God;  where  God  is,  there  is  Para- 
dise; where  Heaven  is,  there,  is  felicity; 
where  there  is  felicity,  there  is  true  joy  and 
unmixt  delight. 

That  is  hedonism  and  ethicism  in  one. 

Erasmus  and  Luther  were  contempo- 
raries; Erasmus  was  born  in  1466, 
Luther  in  1483;  Erasmus  died  in  1536, 
Luther  in  1546.  Luther  had  the  rude 
courage  of  a  revolutionary.  If  a  thing 
was  wrong  he  would  change  it  directly 
and  roughly.  Erasmus  was  of  a  gentler 
spirit.  He  would  overturn  nothing.  He 
was  content  to  see  the  weaknesses  and 
excrescences  in  what  was  in  essence 
good,  hoping  they  could  be  cured  by  ex- 
posure and  ridicule.  He  stood  by  the 
Church  which  Luther  would  overthrow. 
Luther's  coarse  and  rough-and-ready 
ways  were  distasteful  to  Erasmus;  and 
yet  at  heart  Erasmus  was  with  Luther's 
theology.  He  was  what  would  be  called  in 
these  days  a  Modernist.  How  could  the 
man  who  gave  us  the  Editio  Princeps  of 
the  Greek  Testament  be  anything  else? 
He  believed  in  faith  just  as  Luther  did, 
and  could  hold  it  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  all  the  liberty  of  Protestantism  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  for 
his  days  were  before  the  Council  of 
Trent.  There  was  more  liberty  in  the 
Latin  Church  then  than  there  has  been 
since. » The  corruptions  and  superstitions 
disfiguring  the  Church  could  be  attacked 
then  without  incurring  condemnation. 
Erasmus  could  abuse  the  monks  as  free- 
ly as  Chaucer  or  Dante  had  done.  He 
could  have  the  courage  to  deny  the  value, 
as  he  did  plainly  and  frequently,  of 
prayers  to  saints,  instead  of  going  di- 
rectly to  the  loving  Father.  In  death  he 
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committed  his  own  soul  to  God  without 
confessing  to  any  priest ;  for  this  he  had 
taught  in  more  than  one  of  his  Collo- 
quies, and 

"he  folwed  it  himselve." 
The  contempt  that  Erasmus  felt  for 
the  bulk  of  the  ignorant  priests  of  his 
day  appears  in  the  colloquy  called 
Funus,  in  which  one  of  the  colloquists 
describes  the  death  he  had  lately  wit- 
nessed of  two  of  his  friends.  One  of 
them  was  a  man  of  property,  and  had 
been  attended  by  half  a  dozen  physi- 
cians, who  had  quarreled  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
and  had  demanded  their  fees  before 
leaving  the  dying  man  to  spiritual  direc- 
tion. Then  first  came  in  a  Franciscan, 
who  heard  his  confession;  then  a  com- 
pany of  mendicant  monks,  ''vultures" 
they  are  called;  and  the  parish  priest 
was  sent  for,  that  he  might  give  ex- 
treme unction  and  "the  symbol  of  the 
body  of  our  Lord."  Why  only  the  "sym- 
bol?" the  reader  may  ask.  Immediately 
the  parish  priest  got  into  a  bitter  quar- 
rel with  the  monks,  and  right  about  the 
sick  man's  bed.  He  was  told  that  the 
Franciscan  had  heard  the  confession, 
which  was  his  right,  and  he  refused  to 
give  the  oil  and  the  eucharist  or  burial 
unless  it  were  repeated  to  him,  for  he 
must  give  account  to  God.  The  monks — 
Franciscan,  Dominican,  Mendicants — all 
attacked  him,  called  him  an  ass,  fit  only 
to  herd  swine.  "I,"  said  the  Dominican, 
"am  a  baccalaureate  in  sacred  theology, 
soon  to  be  made  doctor,  while  you  can 
scarce  read  the  Gospels;  how  can  you 
draw  out  the  secrets  of  conscience?  And 
tell  me  about  the  sort  of  wife  and  bas- 
tards you  have  at  home."  The  parish 
priest  angrily  answered,  "I  could  make 
better  baccalaureates  out  of  barley 
straw."  They  ought  to  be  doing  mission 
work,  he  said,  in  the  poor  districts  in- 
stead of  hanging  about  cities  and  rich 
people.  "Not  one  of  you  shall  preach  in 
my  church.  And  what  difference  does  it 
make  to  you  what  I  do  in  my  own 
home?"  and  he  sent  back  worse  charges 
of  scandal  against  them  not  here  to  be 
repeated.  The  sick  man  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  said  he  would  repeat  his  con- 
fession to  the  parish  priest,  and  begged 
them  to  be  still,  and  he  promised  they 
should  all  be  paid  for  the  funeral  rites 


before  they  left  the  house.  So  they  got 
their  money  and  left,  but  the  quarrel 
continued  outside.  Then  follows  the  long 
story  of  how  the  dying  man  was  be- 
sieged by  leaders  of  the  monks  who  re- 
turned to  his  bedside  and  forced  him  to 
make  his  will  in  their  behalf,  promising 
him  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins,  and  re- 
quiring that  his  widow  and  her  sons  and 
daughters  should  enter  monasteries  and 
convents.  We  are  then  told  of  the  extra- 
vagant funeral  expenses,  with  the  pres- 
ence of  hordes  of  monks,  all  paid  for 
their  attendance.  The  whole  picture  is  a 
shocking  one,  even  tho  it  may  be  exag- 
gerated, and  Luther  himself  could  not 
have  painted  the  conditions  of  his  time 
worse. 

In  contrast  with  such  a  death  and 
funeral  Erasmus  tells  how  another  man 
died  who  had  lived  a  modest  Christian 
life.  He  felt  the  approach  of  death  and 
on  Sunday,  four  days  before  the  end,  he 
went  to  church,  made  his  confession  to 
his  parish  priest,  heard  the  sermon  and 
partook  of  the  sacrament.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  single  physician  who  was  a 
good  man  as  well  as  a  good  doctor.  He 
put  his  protection  in  God  rather  than  in 
physicians.  He  gave  direction  that  such 
gifts  as  his  family  could  spare  should  be 
given  to  the  honest  poor,  but  not  to  men- 
dicants. He  took  great  pains  to  give  his 
family  no  trouble,  and  he  had  portions 
of  Scripture  read  to  him  which  tell  of 
love  and  trust  in  God.  He  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  cling  together  affection- 
ately and  to  avoid  debt.  His  will  he  had 
made  long  before,  but  not  a  penny  did 
he  give  to  the  monasteries.  Nor  did  he 
call  in  any  further  ghostly  adviser,  ex- 
cept that  his  parish  priest  gave  him 
extreme  unction,  and  he  received  the 
sacrament,  but  without  repeating  his 
confession,  for  he  had  no  further  confes- 
sion to  make.  He  bade  the  priest  to  bury 
him  as  modestly  as  the  humblest  Chris- 
tian would  be  buried,  absolutely  with  no 
display.  He  would  have  no  masses  or 
prayers  paid  for  his  soul,  for  the  merits 
of  Christ  were  enough.  He  said  to  his 
parish  priest: 

All  my  hope  rests  in  two  promises,  one 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  away  my  sins, 
nailing-  them  to  his  cross;  the  other  that 
with  his  sacred  blood  he  has  written  and 
sealed  the  bond  by  which  those  arc  assured 
of  eternal   salvation   who   put   their   whole 
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confidence  in  him.  From  the  justice  of  God 
I  appeal  to  his  mercy. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  his  Ichthyo- 
phagia,  the  "Eating  of  Fish,"  in  which 
he  puts  his  own  view  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  interlocutors: 

I  see  and  hear  a  great  many  whose  chief 
piety  consists  in  places,  garments,  food, 
fastings,  gesticulations,  chantings;  and  they 
suppose  the  substance  of  religion  to  consist 
in  these  things,  in  contradiction  to  the  gos- 
pel precepts.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that,  while 
Scripture  bases  everything  on  faith  and 
love,  such  superstitions  as  these  discard 
them  both.  For  he  has  wandered  far  from 
evangelical  faith  who  trusts  in  these  things ; 
and  far  from  Christian  love  who  for  the 
sake  of  food  and  drink,  which  any  one  can 
use  rightly,  makes  his  brother  to  offend  for 
whose  liberty  Christ  died. 

But  that  sort  of  modernism,  as  Eras- 
mus expounded  it,  offended  the  mass  of 
religious  teachers,  for  the  dialog  con- 
cludes by  there  appearing  by  ill  luck  "a 
certain  ragged,  sallow,  wrinkled,  blood- 
less, cadaverous  looking  fellow  with  only 
three  hairs  on  the  top  of  his  head,  who 
shut  his  eyes  whenever  he  spoke,  and 
who,  they  said,  was  a  theologian.  He 
called  me  a  disciple  of  Antichrist,  and 
sputtered  a  lot  of  other  things." 

Just  as  one  feels  the  modernness  of 
Greek  intellectual  enterprise,  or  that  of 
the  new  Japan  or  new  China  in  contrast 
with  the  old,  so  here  the  new  birth  of 
thought,  with  its  eagerness  for  fresh 
discoveries  and  its  critical  spirit,  both 
surprises  and  delights  us.  Even  the  in- 
eptnesses  of  modern  education  find  their 
parallels  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  were  ridiculing 
some  doctors'  theses  of  our  times  when 
lampooning  the  folly  of  grammarians: 

Observe  his  delight  if  one  of  them  has 
discovered  who  was  the  mother  of  Anchusa, 
or  has  come  across  some  word  not  general- 
ly known  in  some  musty  old  parchment, 
such  as  bubsequum,  or  bovinatorem,  or 
manticulatorem ;  or  if  one  of  them  has  some- 
where dug  up  a  piece  of  an  old  stone  marked 
with  worn  letters — oh,  Jupiter!  then  what 
exultation,  what  triumphs,  what  praise,  just 
as  if  they  had  conquered  Africa  or  captured 
Babylon. 

And  we  are  reminded  of  the  swarm 
of  magazines  of  poetry  springing  up  to- 
day, with  their  mutual  admiration  clubs, 
when  we  read: 

With  what  delight  do  they  show  again 
and  again  their  miserable  little  stupid 
verses;  and  they  find  those  who  admire 
them;   just  as  if  they  believed  the  soul  of 


Virgil  had  entered  into  their  breast!  And 
of  all  things  nothing  pleases  them  so  much 
as  when  they  can  meet  together  and  praise 
and  admire  and  tickle  each  other.  And  when 
apart  it  is  their  highest  delight  with  let- 
ters and  poems  to  swap  mutual  laudations; 
dunces  praising  dunces  and  praised  by 
dunces. 

Such  a  passage  as  the  following  I 
would  commend  to  those  who  have  but 
one  excuse,  their  ignorance,  for  disdain- 
ing the  culture  that  comes  from  reading 
iEschylus  or  Plato  or  Cicero  or  Virgil. 
While  Erasmus  gives  the  first  place  to 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  finds  food  for 
character  outside  Palestine: 

Surely  that  never  should  be  called  pro- 
fane, wherever  found,  which  conduces  to 
good  character.  The  first  authority  should 
always  be  given  to  the  sacred  writings,  but 
yet  I  occasionally  meet  some  things  either 
said  by  the  ancients,  or  written  by  them, 
even  by  poets,  so  piously,  so  purely,  so 
sacredly,  so  divinely,  that  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  but  that  when  they  wrote  such 
things  some  spiritual  power  had  moved 
their  heart.  And  perhaps  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  had  extended  its  influence  more  wide- 
ly than  we  have  been  ready  to  admit,  and 
many  there  may  be  in  the  company  of  the 
saints  whom  we  have  not  inscribed  in  our 
catalog.  I  confess,  here  among  you  friends, 
that  I  cannot  read  those  treatises  of 
Cicero's,  "On  Old  Age,"  "On  Friendship," 
"On  Duties,"  and  the  "Tusculan  Questions," 
without  kissing  the  book,  and  venerating 
that  sacred  soul  so  inspired  by  the  heavenly 
divinity.  On  the  other  hand  when  I  read 
some  of  these  more  modern  writings  on 
politics  or  economics,  or  ethics,  by  God  Eter- 
nal !  how  cold  and  dry  they  are  compared 
with  these,  what  a  lack  of  feeling  in  what 
they  write,  so  that  I  would  let  all  Duns 
Scotus,  and  everybody  like  him,  perish 
rather  than  a  single  book  of  Cicero  or 
Plutarch.  .  .  .  When  I  read  writings  of 
this  sort  by  such  men  as  they  I  can  hardly 
hold  myself  from  crying  out,  "Sancte  So- 
crates, ora  pro  nobis." 

A  hundred  passages  like  these  I  could 
cull,  if  space  allowed,  from  the  Collo- 
quies and  The  Praise  of  Folly,  and  I 
presume  as  many  more  from  the  Letters 
of  Erasmus,  which  one  of  these  days, 
Fortuna  favente,  I  may  discover,  if  not 
a  big  folio,  in  some  catalog  of  second- 
hand books.  But  I  would  like  to  pass  on 
the  privilege  of  reading  so  lovable,  so 
sensible,  so  masterly  a  creator  of  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  to  others  who 
have  known  him,  as  I  had  known  him, 
only  as  a  shadowy  name.  Shall  we  forget 
Erasmus? 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Maeterlinck's  Latest  Book 

When    Maeterlinck's    Monna     Vanna, 
with    its    psychological    complexity    and 
richness  of  incident,  showed  a  striking 
contrast    with    the    static    and    mystic 
drama  of  the  poet's  earlier  period,  the 
critics    were    not    slow    to    ascribe    the 
change  in  style  to  a  wish  to  provide  a 
suitable  medium  for  the  talents  of  the 
charming    actress,     Georgette    Leblanc, 
whom   Maeterlinck   afterward   married; 
but  La  Mort1  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  profound  modification  in  the  philoso- 
pher's  point   of   view,   altogether   apart 
from  adventitious  and  personal  consid- 
erations. The  subject  is  one  that  lends 
itself  to  treatment  by  way  of  intuition 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  sublimal  self ; 
but  Maeterlinck's  method  is  that  of  close 
reasoning,  and  much  of  his  material  is 
derived  from  psychical  research.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  English  reading  public, 
this  is  by  no  means  so  evident  in  the 
translation    by    Alexander    Teixeira    de 
Mattos2   (copyrighted  by  Maeterlinck  in 
1911  and  published  in  January,  1912)  as 
in  the  French  version,  which  bears  1913 
as  its  date  of  production  and  copyright. 
The    dates    seem    to    indicate    that    the 
French    edition,    which    is    very    much 
fuller,   is   later   than   that   used   by   the 
translator,  Maeterlinck  having  apparent- 
ly made  very  considerable  additions  be- 
fore the  French  edition  appeared.   The 
divisions   and   chapter   headings   of   the 
two  books  are  entirely  different,  so  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  compare  them; 
but   close   examination    shows    that   the 
first  44  pages  of  the  translation  corre- 
spond to  the  first  66  of  the  French  text, 
which  has  a  somewhat  heavier  page ;  one 
remarks  omissions  here  and  there,   but 
they  are  not  important.  But  all  the  mid- 
dle of  the  French  version,  including  chap- 

1La   Mort.    Par    Maurice    Maeterlinck.    Paris:    Char- 
pentier.   3    fp.    60. 

-Death.    By    Maurice  Maeterlinck.    New    York  :    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.   $1. 


ters  4  to  8,  and  extending  from  page  67  to 
page  177,  is  left  out  of  the  English  trans- 
lation without  a  word  of  excuse.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
chapters  omitted  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  American  readers,  including 
Maeterlinck's  judgment  on  the  attempts 
to  establish  communication  with  the  un- 
seen world  in  which  William  James  in- 
terested himself  during  his  lifetime,  and, 
according  to  some  believers,  since  his 
death.  Speaking  of  the  spirits  supposed 
to  be  summoned  by  the  mediums  he  says : 

They  give  us  a  first  impression  of  the 
other  world  which  is  hardly  reassuring,  and 
we  say  to  ourselves  that  the  dead  of  today 
are  strangely  like  those  evoked  by  Ulysses 
three  thousand  years  ago  in  the  Cimmerian 
gloom — pale  and  empty  shadows,  terrified, 
unsubstantial,  puerile,  stupefied,  like 
dreams,  more  numerous  than  the  falling 
leaves  of  autumn,  and  like  them  trembling 
in  the  unknown  gusts  of  the  great  spaces 
of  the  other  world.  They  have  not  even 
enough  life  to  be  unhappy,  and  appear  to 
drag  along,  one  knows  not  where,  a  pre- 
carious and  idle  existence,  to  wander  aim- 
lessly, to  prowl  about  us,  to  dream  or  gossip 
among  themselves  of  the  little  things  of 
earth;  and  when  their  night  is  cloven  by  a 
gleam,  they  run  and  hasten  from  all  parts, 
like  whirlwinds  of  frightened  birds,  greedy 
for  light  and  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
One  recalls  in  spite  of  one's  self  the  sinister 
words  of  the  shade  of  Achilles,  emerging 
from  Erebus,  in  the  Odyssey:  "Speak  not 
to  me  of  death,  Ulysses!  I  had  rather  be  a 
laborer,  and  serve  for  wages  a  poor  man 
hardly  able  to  maintain  himself,  than  rule 
over  all  the  dead  who  have  ceased  to  be." 

What  have  the  dead  of  today  to  say  to 
us?  First  of  all,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
appear  to  be  much  more  interested  in  affairs 
here  below  than  in  those  of  their  own  world. 
They  seem  jealous  first  of  all  to  establish 
their  identity,  to  prove  that  they  still  exist, 
that  they  recognize  us;  that  they  know 
everything;  and  to  convince  us  of  this,  with 
extraordinary  precision,  perspicacity  and 
prolixity,  they  enter  into  the  most  minute, 
long  forgotten  details.  They  are  extremely 
skilled  in  disentangling  the  complicated 
family  relations  of  their  questioner,  of  some 
one  present  at  the  seance,  or  even  of 'an  un- 
known person  who  happens  to  enter  the 
hall.   They   recall   the   little   weaknesses   of 
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one,  the  sicknesses  of  another,  the  tricks  or 
aptitudes  of  a  third.  They  perceive  events 
at  a  distance ; .  they  see,  for  example,  and 
describe  to  their  auditors  at  London  some 
insignificant  episode  which  is  taking  place 
in  Canada.  In  a  word,  they  say  and  do  al- 
most all  the  disconcerting  and  inexplicable 
things  we  sometimes  get  from  a  first-class 
medium;  perhaps  they  even  go  a  little  fur- 
ther, but  from  it  all  there  emanates  no  fra- 
grance whatever,  no  gleam  from  beyond  the 
tomb  such  as  we  were  promised  and  were 
expecting. 

In  spite  of  this  tone  of  discourage- 
ment, into  which  it  would  be  easy  to  read 
a  touch  of  skepticism,  Maeterlinck  treats 
the  investigations  of  the  English  and 
American  Societies  for  Psychical  Re- 
search with  respect.  He  is  especially  im- 
prest by  the  attitude  of  William  James. 
"We  have  here,"  in  Maeterlinck's  opin- 
ion, "a  serious  problem,  the  gravest,  if 
the  evidence  were  beyond  dispute,  that 
we  have  had  to  solve  since  the  coming  of 
Christ;  and  it  cannot  be  dismissed  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  a  peal  of 
laughter."  He  deals  less  sympathetically, 
tho  at  no  less  length,  with  the  experi- 
ments in  auto-suggestion  conducted  in 
France  by  Colonel  Rochas  with  the  view 
of  establishing  the  theory  of  reincarna- 
tion. Even  if  it  were  scientifically  estab- 
lished, this  theory  would  not  answer  our 
questions  as  to  the  beginning  and  the 
end;  it  merely  puts  them  off  a  few  cen- 
turies. 

Meanwhile  I  had  rather  know  that  I  know 
nothing  than  cherish  illusory  and  irrecon- 
cilable assertions.  I  had  rather  hold  to  an 
infinite  of  limitless  incomprehensibility  than 
restrict  myself  to  a  God  whose  incompre- 
hensibility is  everywhere  limited.  Nothing 
forces  you  to  speak  of  your  God,  but  if  you 
undertake  to  do  so,  your  explanations  must 
be  superior  to  the  silence  they  break. 

A  page  or  two  later,  the  English  ver- 
sion again  joins  issue  with  the  French; 
76  pages  of  French  dwindle  into  62 
smaller  pages  of  English ;  one  notices  the 
omission  of  here  and  there  a  paragraph, 
here  and  there  a  page  or  two;  but  the 
thread  of  the  argument  can  be  easily 
followed.  The  most  striking  lacuna  after 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  book  noticed 
above  is  at  the  end;  the  final  chapter  of 
fifteen  pages  headed  "Conclusions"  is 
represented  by  an  English  paragraph  of 
only  eleven  lines.  Assuredly  this  is  not 
what  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of  an  au- 
thorized translation.  The  English  version 


is  well  and  faithfully  done,  so  far  as  it  is 
done  at  all,  and  it  makes  a  charming  lit- 
tle book;  but  the  Maeterlinck  lover  who 
wishes  to  have  the  sage's  whole  thought 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  fuller  French 
text  until  such  time  as  a  new  and  com- 
plete edition  in  English  is  published. 

J.  W.  CUNLIFFE. 

Empires  of  the  Far  East 

Here  is  a  notable  book.  The  author,  an 
Englishman  with  personal  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  aims  to  present  "an  impar- 
tial account  of  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East,  their  social  and  political  problems 
and  their  activities  generally."* 

The  bulk  of  the  work  deals  with  Japan. 
Little  of  importance  relating  to  that  em- 
pire has  been  overlooked;  frequently 
native  authorities  are  cited.  Be  it  geo- 
graphical, historical,  legal,  military  or 
political,  the  mass  of  information  regard- 
ing Japan  is  so  encyclopedic,  so  nicely 
sifted,  so  clearly  presented,  that  the 
work  gives  the  most  up-to-date  record  of 
what  Japan  was,  is,  and  may  become. 
Such  authentic  facts  about  a  people 
much  misunderstood  and  often  mis- 
judged are  welcome.  Be  he  the  student 
bewildered  by  the  sudden  rise  of  Japan 
from  a  supposed  semi-barbarous  civili- 
zation to  international  equality — except 
where  the  United  States  is  concerned; 
be  he  the  statesman  mindful  of  the  in- 
fluence Japan  must  wield  in  Asia  and 
on  the  Pacific ;  be  he  the  merchant  eager 
to  extend  his  trade  to  the  East  and 
especially  to  develop  the  vast  resources 
of  Korea  and  Manchuria;  be  he  the  man 
who  fears  that  unless  the  teeming 
peoples  of  the  Eastern  Empire  at  least 
understand  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, the  material  civilization  they  are 
borrowing  so  fast  will  be  only  a  danger 
to  them  and  a  menace  to  us,  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Lawton's  work  will  find  much  to 
help  him,  much  to  make  him  realize  the 
importance  of  the  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions. 

With  no  inconsiderable  success  has  the 
author  steered  a  middle  course.  He  has 
avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  unrestrained 
adulation  and,  on  the  other,  has  re- 
frained from  abuse.  To  those  who  have 

*Empires  of  the  Far  East.   By  Lancelot  Lawton.  2 
volumes,  8vo.   Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $7.50. 
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lived  any  time  among  the  Japanese  this 
restraint  will  come  as  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  customary  extravagance  of 
praise  or  censure. 

In  questions  pertaining  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  full  credit  is  given  the 
Japanese  for  their  careful  preparation, 
their  efficient  conduct  of  the  struggle 
and  the  superb  valor  of  their  troops.  To 
the  Russians  justice  is  given  their  brave 
soldiers  and  blame  to  their  wretched  sys- 
tem and  unworthy  officers.  At  the  Ports- 
mouth Conference,  it  is  clearly  shown, 
the  late  Marquis  Komura,  asking  for  the 
maximum  and  out-generalled  by  Count 
de  Witte,  really  gained  as  much  as  was 
Japan's  proper  share. 

Concerning  missionary  effort  in  Japan 
an  unbiased  view  is  taken.  In  the  con- 
cise history  of  Christianity,  both  in  old 
and  new  Japan,  one  is  made  to  feel  the 
present  governmental  influence  to  exalt 
Shinto  to  a  state  church,  and  the  real 
hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  Buddhism.  Not  the  least 
interesting  chapter  is  entitled  The  Cry 
for  a  New  Religion.  One  reads  that 
"When  the  best  possible  view  is  taken 
of  the  present  position  of  Christianity 
in  Japan  there  remains  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  accept  it.  The  dream  of  Japan  as  the 
Christian  empire  of  the  East  is  still  a 
dream."  Among  the  serious  obstacles 
confronting  Christianity  in  Japan  are 
the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  value  placed  on  human  life 
by  Christianity  opposed  to  the  Buddhist 
teaching  that  life  has  no  value,  and  the 
importance  of  the  individual  in  Chris- 
tianity. Such  reasoning  as  this  from  a 
noted  Japanese  writer  is  common: 
"Russia  went  to  war  with  us  as  a 
Christian  nation.  Her  success  was 
prayed  for  over  a  large  portion  of 
Christendom.  But  she  suffered  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  non-Christian  nation. 
While  professing  the  Christian  religion 
the  behavior  of  her  troops  was  in  every 
way  worse  than  that  of  our  soldiers." 
Christianity  opposes  suicide,  imposes  a 
far  stricter  moral  code  and  conflicts  with 
the  widespread  agnosticism  of  modern 
Japan.  Thus,  there  has  grown  up  in 
Japan  a  cry  for  a  new  religion. 

Sections   on   the   status   of  women   in 


Japan  truthfully  state  the  case  and 
frankly  face  the  facts.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  geisha  is  correctly  under- 
stood and  rebuked:  "The  conduct  of  a 
government  that  permits  and  legalizes 
a  system  of  social  slavery  in  the  midst 
of  a  community  that  it  seeks  to  guide 
is  still  a  matter  for  the  severest  censure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  social  conscience 
of  Japan  has  still  to  be  awakened."  The 
extent  of  ground  covered  will  be  further 
understood  by  enumeration  of  the 
chapters  on  the  educational  system, 
journalism,  the  growth  of  socialism,  the 
labor  question,  finances,  trade  and  in- 
dustry, mines  and  mining,  government 
monopolies  and,  especially,  business  and 
business  men. 

Nor  is  the  story  of  modern  Korea  neg- 
lected. Beginning  with  the  Palace  trag- 
edy in  1895,  recounting  the  various 
stages  that  led  up  to  the  protectorate, 
it  closes  graphically  with  the  annexation 
and  the  passing  of  Korea  from  among 
the  nations.  In  spite  of  probable  arro- 
gance on  the  part  of  Japanese  officials, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fall  of  Korea  was  primarily  due  to  the 
unworthiness  of  her  own  people. 

The  bountiful  resources  of  Manchuria 
were  investigated  by  the  author  in  an 
extended  tour  he  made  of  that  great 
region.  Thruout  this  whole  work  one 
feels  that  wherever  possible  one  is  re- 
ceiving either  first-hand  impressions  of 
the  author  himself  or  opinions  of  the 
best  local  authorities.  The  fact  that 
neither  Russia  in  the  north  nor  Japan 
in  the  south  of  Manchuria,  in  spite  of 
repeated  assurances  of  the  Open  Door, 
has  really  any  practical  intention  of 
keeping  these  promises  is  repeated. 
Numerous  instances  of  unfair  advantage 
given  their  own  citizens  by  the  Japan- 
ese authorities  are  cited,  and  the  sub- 
pect  is  recommended  as  one  suitable  for 
diplomatic  representation. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  China  be- 
gin with  the  awakening  in  1910  and 
carry  the  great  drama  thru  the  down- 
fall of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  revo- 
lutionary edicts,  the  imperial  proclama- 
tions and  the  singular  relations  of  Yuan 
Shi-kai  with  the  Manchu  Court  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  ardent  Republicans  on 
the  other.  The  dynasty  was  doomed.  Yet 
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Yuan  Shi-kai  had  to  perform  the  thank- 
less task  of  returning  from  banishment 
to  serve  the  Court,  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  terms  for  the  corrupt  Manchu 
party,  and  of  delaying  the  establishment 
of  the  very  republic  of  which  he  was 
unanimously  elected  first  President  by 
the  Sons  of  Han.  No  one  but  the  most 
consummate  diplomat  and  judge  of  men 
could  have  steered  with  safety  thru  such 
a  sea  of  troubles  as  beset  this  "indis- 
pensable" statesman. 

In  urging  that  China  be  accorded  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  people,  Mr. 
Lawton  writes: 

This  is  the  only  course  we  can  adopt, 
for  it  constitutes  a  moral  obligation  from 
which,  if  we  are  to  remain  true  to  our 
traditions  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  our 
duty  to  posterity,  we  dare  not  turn  aside. 
China  is  no  decadent  among  nations,  and 
altho  it  may  still  be  her  lot  to  pass  thru 
the  deep  waters  of  tribulation,  she  is  des- 
tined to  emerge  a  strong  and  enlightened 
Power  to  take  her  place  in  the  forefront 
of  civilization. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets 

As  long  as  men  exist  here,  they  will  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  a  possible  existence 
hereafter  in  another  Here,  and  the  discus- 
sion will  always  admit  of  its  "pros"  and 
"cons."  The  Ingersoll  Lectureship  at  Har- 
vard University  provides  for  an  annual 
lecture  upon  the  subject  by  some  leader  of 
thought.  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer  of  Har- 
vard being  appointed  to  deliver  the  thir- 
teenth lecture,  and  finding  his  twelve  pre- 
decessors to  have  approached  the  subject 
by  all  the  customary  roads,  finds  in  the 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare  a  side  path  of  value 
and  interest  {Intimations  of  Immortality 
in  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  Houghton). 
The  sonnets  he  argues,  have  a  certain  unity 
of  purpose — the  theme  Love,  and  the  pur- 
pose to  find  a  way  to  make  not  love  alone 
but  the  object  of  love  permanent.  To  the 
individual  living  here  on  earth,  the  perma- 
nency is  never  assured. 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, 
That    Time    will    come    and    take    my    love 

away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot 

choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to 

lose. 

For  his  argument,  Professor  Palmer  di- 
vides the  sonnets  into  three  groups,  "con- 
trasted and  unequal,  the  first  comprising 
the  first  seventeen,  a  second  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  a  final  group  of  twenty- 


six.  The  speaker  thruout  is  Shakespeare. 
The  person  addressed  is,  in  the  first  two 
groups,  a  man ;  in  the  last,  a  woman."  The 
general  theme  being  love,  its  transitoriness, 
its  perpetual  tragedy,  how  can  it  be  made 
permanent  and  satisfying?  Shakespeare 
suggests  three  ways  to  this  end:  perma- 
nence in  type,  which  the  lecturer  calls  Nat- 
ural Immortality: 
Nothing    'gainst    Time's    scythe    can    make 

defence 
Save  breed,   to   brave   him  when   he   takes 

thee  hence. 

This  is  the  Ideal  Immortality.  "So  long  as 
men  think,  read,  love,  follow  beauty,  this 
exquisite  youth  shall  be  their  companion." 
And  more  than  this: 

Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'erread; 
And    tongues    to    be    your    being    shall    re- 
hearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are 

dead. 
This  Ideal  Immortality  has  its  satisfactions, 
but  they  are  not  conclusive.  It  is  something 
to  be  "pyramidally  extant";  but  there  is  in 
the  poet  a  hint  of  a  step  beyond: 
Love's  not   Time's  fool,   tho   rosy  lips   and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 
Love  alters   not  with  his   brief  hours   and 

weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

"To  the  edge  of  doom"  is  a  far  cry,  but 
it  is  still  Love  and  not  the  lover  that  lives 
forever.  "A  prized  and  glorified  remem- 
brance, an  ideal  presentation  of  him  who 
is  done  with  time,  remains."  Is  this  ideal 
being  the  soul?  And  can  it,  having  thrown 
off  its  entanglements,  resume  the  chase?  Is 
it  not  an  intimation  of  a  higher,  a  spiritual 
immortality  that  the  poet  reaches  in  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  sonnet  of  the  final 
series? 

Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fooled    by    these    rebel    powers    that    thee 

array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  death, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge?  Is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,    soul,    live   thou    upon   thy   servant's 

loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on 

men, 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dy- 
ing then. 
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Here,  says  the  lecturer,  "Man  is  a  spirit. 
no  mere  creature  of  circumstance,  passive, 
instantaneous,  depending  on  alien  forces 
within  and  without,  which  sweep  him  along 
their  blind  current,  regardless  of  any  good 
of  his  own.  He  is  an  active  being,  dicta- 
torial over  time  and  circumstance,  with 
power  to  compel  chance  and  change  to 
work  for  his  permanent  welfare."  Not  that 
Shakespeare  intentionally  pushed  this  ar- 
gument. The  lecturer  does  not  think  that. 
The  argument  pushed  him.  "In  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  day  he  has  come  upon  it.  Mor- 
tality has  proved  unthinkable.  He  has  been 
unable  to  state  his  deepest  experiences  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  permanence."  This  is  but 
an  outline  of  the  lecturer's  argument,  with 
little  of  the  rare  beauty  of  his  expression. 
The  whole  book  is*  worthy  of  a  lining  up 
with  the  lectures  of  John  Fiske  and  Pro- 
fessor, Royce  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Laboring  Class  and  Its  Budget 

National  budgets  are  very  important  and 
at  times  even  very  interesting,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  have  half  the  significance 
of  individual  budgets.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  of  greater  interest  to  anyone  wish- 
ing to  find  out  how  the  mass  of  the  "work- 
ing class"  lives  than  such  figures  as  those 
in  Maurice  Halbwach's  study  of  La  Classe 
Ouvriere  et  les  Niveaux  de  Vie  (Paris:  F. 
Alcan).  This  book  is  based  chiefly  upon  the 
official  reports  of  Germany;  it  deals  with 
the  distribution  of  the  family  income  among 
the  various  forms  of  expenditure:  lodging, 
rent,  food,  etc.;  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  different  kinds  of  food  eaten;  the  effect 
of  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  size  of  the 
family  income  as  related  to  this  distribu- 
tion. There  is  also  an  elaborate  general  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  nature  of  the  proletariat 
and  its  place  in  modern  society. 

Our  Immigrants  at  Home 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  has  written  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  volume 
about  the  territories  and  peoples  which 
make  up  the  heterogeneous  mass  known  as 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  de- 
scriptions of  country  and  city  life,  bits 
of  characteristic  history  and  story,  anec- 
dotes of  travel,  and  the  necessary  infusions 
of  geographical  and  linguistic  knowledge, 
help  the  reader  in  a  pleasing  way  to  un- 
tangle the  complex  racial,  governmental 
and  social  systems  which  prevail  in  those 
Old  Homes  of  New  Americans  (Houghton, 
$1.50).  Dr.  Clark  rightly  begins  with  some 
account  of  the  present  situation  and  runs 
back  into  the  history  of  racial  and  political 
change   for  the   explanation    and   valuation 


of  existing  characteristics  and  conditions. 
By  this  method  he  leads  his  readers  to  an 
unusually  clear  understanding  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  those  immigrants  whose  national 
and  racial  names  so  often  mean  little  or 
nothing  to  the  average  American.  The  book 
will  do  much  toward  creating  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  native  worth  of  these  peoples, 
and  is  all  the  more  welcome  because  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion comes  from  the  section  of  Europe 
of  which  the  author  speaks. 

Royal  Family  Skeletons 

Peeps  into  family  skeleton  cupboards 
have  a  charm  for  us  all,  deny  it  if  we  dare, 
and  that  same  curiosity  which  gave  Blue- 
beard excuse  for  his  matrimonial  adven- 
tures is  still  alive.  Behold  then  in  My  Past 
(Putnam,  $3.50)  a  repository  of  strange 
secrets.  The  authoress,  Countess  Marie 
Larisch,  was  the  favorite  niece  and  con- 
fidante of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Aus- 
tria, and  her  frank  statement  of  many  de- 
tails of  the  tragedies  which  pursue  the 
house  of  Austria  seem  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  veracity. 

It  is  principally  as  a  vindication  of  her 
innocent  connection  with  the  suicide  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria  that  this 
volume  sees  the  light.  Tho  at  first  sight  a 
love  tragedy,  the  final  act  of  his  liason 
with  the  Baroness  Mary  Vetsera,  it  is 
plainly  stated  here  that  the  prince  was  con- 
spiring against  his  father,  Francis-Joseph, 
and  an  attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Hun- 
gary was  contemplated.  Hereditary  forces, 
that  taint  of  degeneracy  and  madness  which 
has  cursed  the  Hapsburgs,  contributed  to 
this  suicide,  which  was  officially  explained 
as  an  accidental  shooting. 

Many  interesting  details  of  the  life  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  love  affairs,  of  the  Em- 
peror, of  members  of  the  family  and  its 
entourage,  are  given  without  reserve,  and 
new  light  cast  upon  many  things  long  a 
mystery  in  international  circles.  The  writer 
has,  in  her  griefs,  paid  over  and  over 
again  for  the  follies  she  confesses  here. 

The  Ordeal 

The  Ordeal,  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  is  lacking  in  none  of  the  charm  which 
characterizes  the  novelist's  style.  The 
scenes  are  laid  chiefly  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains  and  more  particularly  around 
a  bungalow  used  as  a  summer  home  by  the 
main  characters.  The  action  centers  in  the 
kidnapping  of  a  child  by  some  moonshiners. 
Aside  from  the  dramatic  quality  of  the 
book,  the  descriptions  are  some  of  the  best 
that  have  come  from  Crafldock's  facile  pen. 
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The  Story  of  the  Borgias 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  n amber  of 
biographers  have  illuminated  for  us  those 
fascinating  days  of  the  greatness  of  Flor- 
ence when,  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  her  art  came  into  its  flow- 
er, Cellini  carved  his  matchless  marbles,  Fra 
Angelico  painted  his  altar  pieces  on  his 
reverent  knees,  Beatrice  d'Este  and  Isa- 
bella d'Este  held  sway,  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent built  his  palaces  and  his  and  the 
Borgia  family  waxed  powerful.  The  Borgia 
family  especially  has  fascinated  all  who 
have  been  interested  in  Florentine  history. 
One  generation  of  historians  painted  them 
as  monstrously  infamous,  but  now  the  pen- 
dulum swings  back.  Today  even  the  crafty 
Lucrezia  is  painted  as  a  lovely  woman,  in- 
nocent of  guile.  The  present  writer,  John 
Fyvie,  is  a  scholarly  Englishman  who  has 
delved  deeply  into  both  sides  of  the  story 
and  has  produced  pleasantly  written  ac- 
counts of  the  lives  of  Rodrigo,  Cesare  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  which  are  well  balanced 
and  at  the  same  time  present  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  times  most  picturesque.  {The  Story 
of  the  Borgias.  Putnam.  $4.50.) 

Literary  Notes 

An  unusually  helpful  book  for  teachers  of 
literature  in  secondary  schools  is  Studies  in 
Literature  by  Frederick  M.  Tisdel  (Mac- 
millan),  as  it  is  clear  in  presentment  and 
as  discriminating  in  its  criticism  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  concise  style  demanded  by 
the  brief  compendium. 

Clarence  M.  Weed  tells  us  in  Seeing  Na- 
ture First,  that  just  as  we  should  see  the 
Rockies  before  visiting  the  Alps,  so  one 
should  take  pains  to  see  and  recognize 
the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  butterflies  and 
the  frogs  in  his  own  town  before  trying  to 
take  in  the  whole  country.  This  handsome 
volume  (Lippincott,  $2)  has  over  a  hundred 
illustrations  and  tells  in  a  simple  way,  with- 
out needless  rhetoric  and  poetry,  how  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  nature  in  field  and 
forest,  and  a  child  or  a  grown-up  will  learn 
much  from  it  that  it  would  be  a  delight  to 
know.  The  information  given  can  be  trusted. 

The  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  second 
session  at  Chicago  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  are  gathered  in  a  volume, 
Christian  Unity  and  Work,  published  by 
the  Council  in  New  York  (215  Fourth  ave- 
nue, N.  Y.,  $1.).  In  the  illness  of  Dr.  E.  R. 
Sanford  the  volume  is  edited  by  his  succes- 
sor as  secretary,  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  It 
will  show  the  unity  of  our  Protestant 
churches,  whether  in   religious  work  or  in 


social  service.  The  Federal  Council  is  the 
best  expression  of  that  unity  and  the  vol- 
ume indicates  the  directions  of  its  activity. 

Silas  Deane  is  the  title  of  the  book  which 
George  L.  Clark  devotes  to  the  career  of  the 
Connecticut  patriot  (Putnam,  $1.50).  As 
commissioner  with  Franklin  and  Arthur 
Lee,  Deane  played  a  fairly  important  part 
in  what  we  may  call  the  business  admin- 
istration of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
tho  he  was  recalled  from  Paris  and  sub- 
jected to  calumny,  his  memory  is  very  prop- 
erly cleared  from  all  this  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

Marmaduke  Pickthall's  Veiled  Women, 
with  its  frank  disclosure  of  harem  life,  in 
which  the  slightest  trace  »of  intellect  is  de- 
nied to  the  occupant,  is  interesting  in  its 
contrast  to  the  emancipated  intelligence  of 
the  modern  western  woman.  The  English 
orphan,  governess  in  an  Egyptian  Pasha's 
family,  tired  of  her  country,  careless 
of  her  religion,  lured  by  the  physical 
charm  of  the  Pasha's  son  and  the 
exotic  charm  of  the  harem,  evokes  small 
sympathy.  Of  her  own  free  will  she  chooses 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  her  husband  and 
to  acquiesce  in  the  customs  of  her  adopted 
country  afid  faith.  She  sets  herself  to  for- 
get all  that  she  has  learned,  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  others  in  the  harem;  her  son 
is  reared  to  hate  the  English  and  her  train- 
ing brings  him  indirectly  to  his  death. 
(Duffield,   $1.25.) 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  Oliver  Ditson 
Company's  "Musicians'  Library"  is  the 
Sixty  Patriotic  Songs  of  All  Nations,  ed- 
ited by  Granville  Bantock.  Besides  the 
song  every  one  would  expect  to  find,  the 
volume  contains  such  less  familiar  ones  as 
the  "Bergen  op  Zoom"  of  Holland,  the 
stirring  "Hymn  to  Freedom"  of  Greece, 
and  the  Hebrew  "Song  of  Moses."  Yet  the 
musician  may  leave  the  collection  with  a 
renewed  impression  of  how  few  patriotic 
songs  attain  the  dignified  nobility  of  the 
Russian  national  hymn,  which  no  nation 
has  surpast.  And  the  strictly  impartial 
critic  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  our 
own  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "Yankee 
Doodle"  cut  none  too  praiseworthy  a  figure 
beside  other  national  songs.  Certain  minor 
points  may  excite  wonder:  it  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  the  line,  "Then  success 
to  ould  St.  Patrick's  fist,"  becoming  "So 
success  attend  St.  Patrick's  feast."  But 
Professor  Bantock  has  done  his  editing 
with  comprehensive  notes  and  has  provided 
accompaniments  which  aim  rather  to  en- 
hance the  spirit  of  each  song  than  to  dis- 
play the  editor's  polyphonic  skill.    ($1.50.) 


Life  After  Death 

Our  spiritual  being,  liberated  from  its 
body,  if  it  does  not  mingle  at  the  first  onset 
with  the  infinite,  will  develop  itself  there 
gradually,  will  choose  itself  a  substance 
and,  no  longer  trammelled  by  space  and 
time,  will  grow  without  end.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  our  loftiest  wishes  of  today  will 
become  the  law  of  our  future  development. 
It  is  very  possible  that  our  best  thoughts 
will  welcome  us  on  the  other  bank  and 
that  the  quality  of  our  intellect  will  de- 
termine that  of  the  infinite  that  crys- 
tallizes around  it.  Every  hypothesis  is 
permissible  and  every  question,  provided 
it  be  addressed  to  happiness;  for  un- 
happiness  is  no  longer  able  to  answer  us. 
It  finds  no  place  in  the  human  imagination 
that  explores  the  future  methodically.  And, 
whatever  be  the  force  that  survived  us  and 
presides  over  our  existence  in  the  other 
world,  this  existence,  to  presume  the  worst, 
could  be  no  less  great,  no  less  happy  than 
that  of  today.  It  will  have  no  other  career 
than  infinity;  and  infinity  is  nothing  if  it 
be  not  felicity.  In  any  case,  it  seems  fairly 
certain  that  we  spend  in  this  world  the  only 
narrow,  grudging,  obscure  and  sorrowful 
moment  of  our  destiny. —  [From  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  Death  (Dodd,  Mead).] 

Law  and  Justice 

There  is  in  all  modern  states  today  a 
general  conflict  between  certainty  in  the 
law  and  concrete  justice  in  its  application 
to  particular  cases;  in  other  words,  between 
the  effort  to  have  a  general  rule  everywhere 
equally  applicable  to  all  cases  at  all  times 
and  the  effort  to  reach  what  may  seem  to  be 
concrete  right  dealing  between  the  parties 
at  bar  upon  the  particular  facts  in  each 
case.  On  the  one  side  is  made  an  appeal  to 
"Progress";  on  the  other  to  "Precedent." 

In  actual  practice  the  pendulum  swings 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  The  social 
necessity  for  stability  in  the  law  is  un- 
questioned. Law  is  necessarily  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion, and  unless  a  court  decided  cases  ac- 
cording to  some  cohesive  plan  or  definite 
rules,  the  justice  administered  is  scarcely 
deserving  of  the  name  of  law,  however 
closely  it  may  fall  in  with  the  ethical  no- 
tions of  the  community  as  regards  any  par- 


ticular case.  On  the  other  hand,  when  rules 
become  so  fixed  and  rigid  that  they  are  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  change,  the  law  is  out 
of  touch  with  prevailing  views  of  social 
expediency,  which,  like  other  opinions,  are 
constantly  changing;  the  law  thus  necessa- 
rily becomes  a  clog  upon  national  develop- 
ment, an  incentive  to  revolutionary  reform. 
—  [From  Certainty  and  Justice,  by  Frederic 
R.  Coudert   (Appleton).] 

New  York's  Skyline 

Twenty  years  ago  the  skyline  was  hardly 
inspiring.  Now  .  .  .  the  low  sandy  spit  of 
Manhattan  Island  which  our  grandfathers 
knew  is  thronged  by  extraordinary  palaces 
and  topped  by  the  Woolworth  Building. 
Honeycombed  with  eyes  are  all  these  hab- 
itations, eyes  that  watch  the  Old  World  as 
it  enters  the  New.  War  from  without  would 
mean  warring  upon  marble  cliffs.  Nineveh 
had  not  their  match,  and  on  their  miles  of 
roofs  are  gardens  which  make  the  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  childish.  What  a  fabulous 
entanglement  of  styles,  with  structural 
lines  effaced,  of  bold  gross  masses,  not  un- 
like Benezzo  Gozzoli's  quaint  Babylon.  To 
shut  out  the  overmastering  vision  you  turn 
your  back  and  the  sights  of  Governor's 
Island,  Ellis  Island  and  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty reassure  you.  The  statue  is  still  as 
ugly  as  ever  and  her  torch  a  menacing  club 
in  a  mailed  fist.  It  commands:  "Work!" 
Over  the  portals  of  Ellis  Island  might  be 
inscribed — (Dante  a  rebours) — "All  despair 
abandon,  ye  who  enter  here" — for  New 
York  is  not  a  city  of  Dis;  it  is  the  mouth, 
the  melting-pot  of  America,  and  in  America 
there  is  ever  hope  for  the  hopeful.    .    .    . 

I  recall  the  days  when  Walt  Whitman's 
"mast-hemm'd  Manhattan"  had  an  actual 
meaning.  Now  it  is  funnel-encircled  Man- 
hattan, and  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  a 
Manhattan  of  aeronauts.  Tullio  Lombardo, 
Bernini  and  Christopher  Wren  could  not  in 
a  triple  fantasia  evolve  such  a  pasticcio  as 
this  island  town.  It  stuns.  It  exalts.  It  is 
inconceivable;  yet  there  it  stands,  un- 
ashamed, with  its  absence  of  rhythmic  arch- 
itectural values  and  its  massive  extrava- 
gances. 

New  York  is  not  beautiful  in  the  old  or- 
der of  aesthetics.  Its  beauty  often  savors 
of    the   monstrous,   for   the   scale    is   epical. 
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Too  many  of  our  buildings  are  glorified 
chimneys.  But  what  a  picture  of  titanic  en- 
ergy, of  cyclopean  ambition,  there  is  if  you 
look  over  Manhattan  from  Washington 
Heights !  The  wilderness  of  flat  roofs  of 
London,  the  winning  profile  of  Paris,  the 
fascination  of  Rome  from  Trinita  dei 
Monti,  of  Buda  from  across  the  Danube  at 
Pesth:  these  are  not  more  startling  or  dra- 
matic than  New  York;  especially  when  the 
chambers  of  the  West  are  filled  by  the  tre- 
mendous opal  of  a  dying  day,  or  a  lyric 
moonrise  paves  a  path  of  silver  across  the 
hospitable  sea  we  call  our  harbor. —  [From 
James  Huneker's  The  Pathos  of  Distance 
(Scribner),  pp.  187-189.] 

Carlyle's  Cure  for  Insomnia 

Friday,   January  17,   1873. 

After  lunch  went  to  Carlyle's  and  found 
him  sitting  alone  in  his  study,  smoking  his 
long  clay  pipe.  He  gave  me  a  pipe  and  we 
sat  for  an  hour  by  the  fireside  and  then 
went  for  a  walk  to  the  Park.  He  was  in  a 
most  pleasant  mood; — as  I  grow  familiar 
with  him,  and  a  certain  intimacy  unites 
us,  his  character  becomes  more  and  more 
open  and  delightful,  and  I  feel  a  real  af- 
fection for  him.  The  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  of  his  nature  are  even 
more  striking  in  personal  intercourse  than 
the  originality  of  his  genius,  the  liveliness 
of  his  fancy,  and  the  geniality  of  his  hu- 
mor. He  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  of 
men. 

"I've  not  had  much  sleep  since  I  last 
saw  ye.  It's  an  old  complaint,  and  I'm 
wonted  to  it.  That  dinner  at  Forster's 
gave  the  finishin'  stroke;  I  was  as  pru- 
dent as  man  could  be,  but  I  did  not  get  to 
sleep  till  six  o'  the  clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  one's  troubled  with  all  kinds  o' 
whirlin'  thoughts  in  the  long  nights,  spec- 
ters and  hobgoblins  that  won't  be  laid  by 
any  exorcisms,  dance  a  wild  reel  thru 
one's  head.  We  were  talkin'  about  prayer 
the  other  day, — well, — I  remember  one 
night  I'd  been  lyin'  awake,  tossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  at  last  I  turned 
over  on  my  back,  a  posture  I  don't  often 
take  in  bed,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  Lord's 
Prayer  flashed  before  me,  an'  I  saw  it  all 
plain  written  out  from  beginnin'  to  end. 
I  don't  think  I'd  used  it  officially  for  fifty 
years  at  least,  but  there  it  was — Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name;  thy  Kingdom  come, — and  I 
thought  to  myself  that  it  was  just  the 
varra  best  compendium  of  everythin'  that 
a  man  had  need  to  say  if  he  desired  to 
make  a  prayer, — and  as  I  was  thinkin'  I 
fell  asleep. 


"Yes  (with  a  laugh)  as  you  say,  'twould 
not  be  a  bad  notion  to  issue  a  tract  enti- 
tled, 'Remedy  for  Sleeplessness,  addressed 
to  Sinners  by  Thomas  Carlyle.'  " — [From 
the  Journal  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  in 
Scribner's  Magazine.'] 

The  Life  of  Irony 

The  ironist  is  the  only  man  who  makes 
any  serious  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
fresh  and  second-hand  experience.  Our 
minds  are  so  unfortunately  arranged  that 
all  sorts  of  beliefs  can  be  accepted  and 
propagated  quite  independently  of  any  ra- 
tional or  even  experimental  basis  at  all. 
.  .  .  We  are  born  into  a  world  that  is  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  ready-made  ideas, 
stored  up  in  tradition,  in  books,  and  in 
every  medium  of  communication  between 
our  minds  and  others.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  accept  this  predigested  nourishment,  and 
ask  no  questions.  We  could  live  a  whole  life 
without  ever  making  a  really  individual  re- 
sponse, without  providing  ourselves  out  of 
our  own  experience  with  any  of  the  mate- 
rial that  our  mind  works  on.  Many  of  us 
seem  to  be  just  this  kind  of  spiritual  para- 
sites. We  may  learn  and  absorb  and  grow, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  But  eventually  some- 
thing captures  us :  we  become  encased  in  a 
suit  of  armor,  and  invulnerable  to  our  own 
experience.  We  have  lost  the  faculty  of 
being  surprised.  It  is  this  encasing  that  the 
ironist  fears,  and  it  is  the  ironical  method 
that  he  finds  the  best  for  preventing  it. — 
[From  Youth  anal  Life,  by  Randolph  S. 
Bourne    (Houghton  Mifflin).] 

Classical  vs.  Scientific  Culture 

We  still  feel  entitled  to  sneer  at  the  mil- 
lionaire who  orders  a  painting  of  Jupiter 
and  Io  and  complains  that  only  one  of  the 
10  is  supplied  and  she  without  her  clothes; 
whereas  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  lack  of  cul- 
ture when  an  eminent  historian  regards  the 
Fissure  of  Rolando  as  a  chasm  in  the  Py- 
renees.—  [From  Cattell's  University  Con- 
trol, Science  Press.] 

The  Song  of  Obligations 

O   the   citizen's   obligations. 

The  obligation  of  every  American  citizen 
to  see  that  every  other  American  citizen 
does  his  duty,  and  to  be  quick  about  it. 

The  janitor's  duties,  the  Board  of 
Health's  duties,  the  milkman's  duties,  rest- 
ing upon  each  one  of  us  individually  with 
the  accumulated  weight  of  every  cubic  foot 
of  vitiated  air,  and  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  in  every  cubic  centimeter 
of  milk.    .    .    . 
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The  obligation  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  to  supply  their  pupils  with  all  the 
aptitudes  and  graces  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  heredity  and  environment. 

The  duty  of  each  teacher  to  consult  daily 
a  card  catalog  of  duties,  beginning  with 
Apperception  and  Adenoids  and  going  on  to 
Vaccination,  Ventilation  and  the  various 
vivacious  variations  on  the  three  R's. 

The  obligation  resting  upon  the  well-to- 
do  citizen  not  to  leave  for  his  country  place, 
but  to  remain  in  the  city  in  order  to  give 
the  force  of  his  example  in  his  own  ward 
to  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July. 

The  obligation  resting  upon  every  citizen 
to  write  to  his  Congressman. 

The  obligation  to  speak  to  one's  neighbor 
who  may  think  he  is  living  a  moral  life, 
and  who  yet  has  never  written  to  his  Con- 
gressman. 

The  obligation  to  attend  hearings  at  the 
State  House. 

The  obligation  to  protest  against  the 
habit  of  employees  at  the  State  House  of 
professing  ignorance  of  the  location  of  the 
committee-room  where  the  hearings  are  to 
be  held;  also  to  protest  against  the  habit  of 
postponing  the  hearings  after  one  has  at 
great  personal  inconvenience  come  to  the 
State  House  in  order  to  protest. 

The  duty  of  doing  your  Christmas  shop- 
ping early  enough  in  July  to  allow  the  shop- 
girls to  enjoy  their  summer  vacation. 

The  duty  of  knowing  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  of  talking  about  all  the 
things  you  ought  to  know  about. 

The  obligation  of  feeling  that  it  is  a  joy 
and  a  privilege  to  live  in  a  country  where 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and 
where  even  if  you  have  the  price  you  don't 
get  all  the  liberty  you  pay  for. —  [From 
Humanly  Speaking,  by  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers   (Houghton  Mifflin).] 

What  Is  Poetry  ? 

A  wish  to  experience  life  and  the  world. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  poetic  temper. 

Children  are  poetic.  They  love  to  feel  of 
things.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  their 
preservation  that  they  should  be,  for  by 
random  exercise  of  their  organs  of  feeling 
they  develop  them  and  make  them  fit  for 
their  practical  function.  But  that  is  not  the 
chief  reason  why  they  are  poetic;  the  chief 
reason  is  that  they  are  not  practical.  They 
have  not  yet  felt  the  necessity,  or  got 
addicted  to  the  trick,  of  formulating  a 
purpose  and  then  achieving  it.  Therefore 
this  naive  impulse  of  nature,  the  im- 
pulse toward  realization,  is  free  in  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  of  satisfaction.  It  is 
easy  for  children  to  taste  the  qualities  of 
experience,  because  experience  is  new,  and 


its  qualities  are  but  loosely  bound  together 
into  what  we  call  "things."  Each  is  con- 
crete, particular,  unique  and  without  an 
habitual  use. —  [From  Enjoyment  of  Poetry, 
by  Max  Eastman    (Scribner),  pp.  6-7.] 

Song 

Marchaunt    Adventurers,    chanting    at   the 
windlass, 
Early   in   the  morning,   we   slipped   from 
Plymouth  Sound, 
All  for  Adventure  in  the   great   New   Re- 
gions, 
All  for  Eldorado  and  to   sail  the  world 
around ! 
Sing,  the  red  of  sunrise  ripples  round  the 

bows  again. 
.   Marchaunt    Adventurers,    0    sing,    we're 

outward  bound, 
All  to  stuff  the  sunset  in  our  old  black  gal- 
leon, 
All  to  seek  the  merchandise  that  no  man 
ever  found. 

Chorus. 
Marchaunt  Adventurers! 
Marchaunt  Adventurers! 
Marchaunt  Adventurers,  0,  whither  are 
ye  bound? — 
All  for  Eldorado  and  the  great  new  Sky- 
line, 
All  to  seek  the  merchandise  that  no  man 
ever    found. — [From     Tales     of    the 
Mermaid       Tavern,       by       Alfred       Noyes 
(Stokes).] 

The  Head  and  the  Heart 

For  all  trouble  there  is  sympathy,  and 
for  love  there  is  memory,  and  these  are  the 
head  and  the  heart  talking  to  each  other 
in  quiet  friendship.  What  the  heart  knows 
today  the  head  will  understand  tomorrow, 
and  as  the  head  must  be  the  scholar  of  the 
heart  it  is  necessary  that  our  hearts  be 
purified  and  free  from  every  false  thing, 
else  we  are  tainted  beyond  personal  re- 
demption.—  [From  The  Crock  of  Gold,  by 
James  Stephens    (Macmillan),  p.  1(59.] 

Life  and  Books 

Life  is  language,  and  books  only  the  dic- 
tionaries; men  are  the  text,  books  only  the 
commentaries.  Books  are  only  good  as  a 
filter  for  actual  experiences.  A  man  must 
have  a  rich  and  varied  experience  of  men 
and  women  before  he  can  use  books  to  ad- 
vantage. Life  is  varied,  men  and  women 
many,  while  the  individual  life  is  short; 
wise  men  read  books  therefore  to  enrich 
their  experience,  not  merely  as  the  pedant 
does,  to  garner  facts.  -[From  Price  Col- 
lier's Germany  and  the  Germans  (Scrib- 
ners  I .  | 


Civil  Service  for  Private  Employment 

In  the  present-day  craving  for  efficiency 
in  all  walks  of  private  as  well  as  of  public 
service,  it  seems  strange  that  the  assistance 
of  government  civil  service  commissions  is 
not  more  urgently  sought.  Not  until  within 
the  last  year  or  two  has  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  efficient  man  and  the  job  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  this  country.  Some 
of  the  large  employers  of  skilled  labor  have 
attempted  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
"bespeaking"  the  graduates  of  the  technical, 
law  and  commercial  schools  of  our  largo 
universities,  and  by  transferring  skilled 
employes  from  one  branch  plant  to  another. 
But,  aside  from  these  measures,  nothing  of 
any  account  has  been  done  toward  filling 
vacant  positions   with   worthy  employes. 

With  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting 
efficient  help,  I  would  suggest  that  business 
men  and  employers  of  skilled  labor  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  civil  service  eligible 
lists  for  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
Civil  engineers,  blacksmiths,  teachers, 
bricklayers,  scientific  experts  and  common 
laborers,  in  short,  men  of  all  trades  and 
professions  desirous  of  entering  the  public 
service,  not  counting  the  thousands  of  ap- 
plicants for  clerical  positions,  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  before  being  ap- 
pointed. The  men  procured  for  service  after 
such  examinations  are  admittedly  better 
than  those  who  could  not  pass  the  tests, 
and  yet  those  who  could  not  pass  are  work- 
ing in  outside  employment  and  seek  posi- 
tions they  are  unable  to  hold  when  obtained. 

The  application  blank  which  each  candi- 
date for  a  civil  service  position  must  file  is 
also  a  guaranty  of  his  fitness.  The  details 
of  his  education  and  experience,  easily  veri- 
fied, are  given  in  the  civil  service  forms 
much  more  completely  and  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  in  the  average  candidate's  "an- 
swering your  ad."  application.  The  pros- 
pective employer  of  an  eligible  from  a  civil 
service  list  would  have  a  double  check  on 
the  candidate,  that  as  to  his  present  quali- 
fications and  his  past  record — both  sworn 
to  in  affidavit  form  and  certified  to  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  This  information 
could  be  furnished  on  payment  of  a  nom- 
inal fee. 

To  be  brief — the  granting  to  employers 
of  labor  thru  the  country  the  privilege  of 
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obtaining  the  names,  with  necessary  infor- 
mation, of  eligibles  on  civil  service  lists  for 
the  positions  they  have  vacant,  as  well  as 
permitting  various  municipal  and  state 
governments  the  right  to  select,  when  neces- 
sary, candidates  from  any  civil  service 
eligible  list,  would  result: 

(1)  In  bringing  the  proficient  man  and 
the  job  together  far  better  than  is  possible 
at  present.  * 

(2)  In  the  payment  of  higher  salaries, 
for  it  is  conceded  that  where  there  is  com- 
petition for  labor  by  employers  wage  stand- 
ards are  raised. 

(3)  In  the  greater  distribution  of  skilled 
laborers  thruout  the  country. 

(4)  In  bringing  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  efficient  candidates  to  examinations 
under  civil  service. 

(5)  In  eliminating  the  prejudice  which 
the  average  civil  service  employe  some- 
times has  to  meet  thru  the  acknowledg- 
ment then  that  he  secured  his  position  on 
merit. 

(6)  Valuable  data  for  economic  statistics 
would  be  available  with  reference  to  the 
demand  for  various  trades  and  occupations, 
salaries  paid,  etc.,  affording  a  good  index 
of  the  needs  and  prosperity  of  the  country;- 
and 

(7)  The  standard  of  efficiency  would  be 
raised,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  em- 
ployment, by  the  holding  of  appropriate 
examinations  for  all  skilled  positions. 

John  F.  Kavanagh 

New  York  Law  Department. 

No  More  Drums  for  French  Army 

The  investigating  commission  upon  mili- 
tary affairs  appointed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  make  suggestions  for  army  re- 
forms has  advised  the  War  Office  to  abolish 
the  kettledrum  and  bass  drum  in  the  army. 
It  claims  that  upon  active  service  the  differ- 
ent signals  cannot  be  distinguished,  that 
the  drums  are  rendered  useless  by  wet 
weather,  and  further,  that  it  takes  three 
years  to  make  a  competent  drummer,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  conscript's 
period  of  service  will  be  at  end. 

The  suggestion  has  been  received  in  mili- 
tary circles  with  amazement.  The  drum  is 
in  use  on  active  service  in  the  world's 
greatest  armies.   It  was  used  in  the   Boer 
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War,  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  lat- 
terly by  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  in  the 
Balkan  War.  Military  experts  claim  that 
the  kettledrum  keeps  troops  in  marching 
order  and  is  better  for  signaling  purposes 
than  the  bugle,  as  the  bugle  call  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  longer.  In  the  United  States 
army  the  place  of  the  drum  has  been  to 
some  extent  taken  by  whistles,  as  in  the 
order  "Cease  firing." 

Weather  Warnings  for  Aeronauts 

Aeronautical  meteorology  is  the  inevitable 
corollary  of  the  definite  advent  of  aeronau- 
tics, and  as  the  latter  art  flourishes  more 
vigorously  in  Germany  that  elsewhere,  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  Germans  were  the 
first  to  verify  Mr.  Kipling's  prevision,  in 
his  "Night  Mail,"  of  special  weather  warn- 
ings for  aeronauts.  Germany's  aeronautical 
weather  bureau  has  now  been  in  operation 
since  the  first  of  January,  1911.  There  has 
been  talk  of  establishing  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  France,  and  all  civilized  countries 
will  follow  suit  in  due  time. 

The  German  bureau  has  its  headquarters 
at  the  observatory  of  Lindenberg,  the  great 
center  of  upper-air  investigations  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  present  stage  of  the  undertak- 
ing the  routine  work  consists  in  assembling 
daily  telegraphic  reports  of  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  air-currents  at  different 
altitudes  over  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  then  communicating  this  information, 
along  with  a  short-range  weather  predic- 
tion, to  all  persons  interested,  i.  e.,  to  the 
great  army  of  German  aeronauts.  The  ob- 
servations are  made  at  a  dozen  or  more 
well-distributed  stations  by  means  of  "pilot- 
balloons,"  These  are  small  free  balloons, 
the  courses  of  which  are  followed  from  the 
ground  with  the  aid  of  a  theodolite.  A  few 
large  observatories  also  send  up  captive 
balloons  and  kites  carrying  apparatus  for 
recording  the  temperature,  humidity  and 
barometric  pressure.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
supplement  the  ordinary  terrestrial  weather 
map  with  charts  of  the  wind  and  weather  at 
higher  levels.  The  utility  of  such  informa- 
tion to  anyone  embarking  on  an  aerial 
journey  is  obvious. 

Thunderstorms  offer  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  air-traveler,  and  special  dispositions 
have  accordingly  been  made  for  following 
the  progress  of  these  disturbances  across 
the  country.  Several  hundred  postal  teleg- 
raphers have  been  prest  into  service  for 
this  purpose.  When  a  thunderstorm  appears 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  telegraph  office  its 
presence  and  direction  of  movement  are  at 
once  reported  to  headquarters,  whence 
warnings  are  issued  to  aeronauts  along  its 
probable  path. 


Alaskan  Farms 

Samples  of  grain  and  vegetables,  grown 
in  our  northernmost  territory,  have  as- 
tonished the  uninformed.  From  the  reports 
made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it 
appears  that  Alaska  has  some  20,000,000 
acres — as  large  an  area  as  the  total  farm- 
ing land  in  Ohio — that  are  considered 
strictly  agricultural  land.  Grain  may  be 
matured,  hay,  potatoes  and  many  vege- 
tables succeed  in  this  region.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  more  favorable  for  farming 
than  that  of  Finland,  where  over  three 
million  people  live  by  that  industry,  and 
compares  well  with  the  climate  of  Sweden 
and  of  Norway,  where  agriculture  thrives. 

It  has  been  found  that  berries  and  small 
fruits  will  grow  well  in  nearly  all  sections 
south  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  that  cur- 
rants, raspberries  and  gooseberries  succeed 
better  than  in  the  Eastern  states.  Rhubarb, 
cucumbers,  cabbages  and  turnips  have  been 
grown  at  Coldfoot,  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
circle. 

Looking  Glasses  and  Collisions 

From  old  England  comes  a  new  device  to 
avoid  collisions  at  street  intersections.  A 
mirror  is  fixt  on  a  building  or  supported  on 
pests  at  such  an  angle  that  teams  or  auto- 
mobiles may  be  seen  approaching  along 
either  street. 

In  Folkstone  a  reflector  or  mirror,  24 
inches  square  (cost  about  $7.50),  is  sup- 
ported on  a  standard  of  l^-inch  gas  pipe 
set  in  the  ground  at  a  crossing. 


THE  STREET  MIRROR  AT  MALMKSIM  '  I;  Y 
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At  Malmesbury  a  mirror  has  been  erected 
on  two  pillars  spanning  a  pathway  at  a 
dangerous  turn.  The  engineers  who  set  up 
these  mirrors  state  that  there  have  been  no 
accidents  at  these  corners  since  the  mirrors 
were  set  up. 

A  slightly  convex  mirror  is  better  than  a 
plain  flat  one,  as  it  shows  a  larger  area. 


MIRROR  > 

GLOUCESTER    51 


V 


PATHWAY 


NO  COLLISIONS  AT   THIS  TURN 

The  Artificial  Age 

This  is  an  age  of  clever  imitations,  and 
the  most  artful  of  them  all  are  the  nitro- 
cellulose products.  The  development  of  this 
field  is  recent  and  enormous  in  extent.  One 
of  the.  present  problems  of  the  nitrocellulose 
experts  is  the  making  of  artificial  human 
hair.  Indeed  they  have  already  succeeded, 
but  the  product  is  a  little  too  stiff  and  has 
too  high  a  gloss.  The  outlook  in  this  direc- 
tion is  most  promising.  Horse  hair  has  been 
imitated  very  closely. 

The  chemistry  of  this  wonderful  sub- 
stance is  really  very  simple.  Cellulose  in 
the  form  of  cotton  or  wood  pulp  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to 
form  nitro  derivatives.  The  most  highly 
nitrated  product  is  the  powerful  explosive 
guncotton,  but  the  conditions  can  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  a  less  highly  nitrated  prod- 
uct results,  which  is  not  explosive.  It  is 
termed  pyroxylin  or  soluble  guncotton.  Dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  it 
forms  ordinary  collodion,  used  for  burns,  in 
photography  and  for  many  useful  purposes. 
Dissolved  in  camphor  it  is  known  as  cellu- 
loid. 

The  pyroxylin  lacquers,  however,  are  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  the  clever  imitation 
products.  Pyroxylin  dissolves  readily  in 
amyl  acetate  and  other  solvents  forming  a 
lacquer  which  is  much  used  in  protecting 
metal  surfaces  from  tarnishing.  A  little 
camphor  is  added  in  some  cases.  The  "zapon 
lac,"  as  it  is  often  called,  is  an  excellent 
adhesive  and  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent 
leaves  a  very  tough  film  of  pyroxylin.  By 
its  use  the  artificial  leather  industry  has 
grown  to  an  output  of  fifty  thousand  yards 
per  annum  in  the  United  States  alone  and 
the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly.  A  cloth 


back  is  treated  with  a  pyroxylin  lacquer  or 
varnish  to  which  have  been  added  a  little 
castor  oil  and  some  coloring  matter.  It  may 
be  stamped  to  give  any  sort  of  surface  and 
is  rather  strong. 

Artificial  feathers  are  among  the  latest 
pyroxylin  triumphs.  A  cloth  is  covered  with 
pyroxylin  and  sprinkled  with  finely  shred- 
ed  feathers  or  even  cotton  waste.  After  roll- 
ing, the  fabric  resembles  eider  down  and  is 
used  as  lining  for  cloaks  or  padding.  Most 
ostrich  feathers  now  are  protected  by  a 
little  pyroxylin.  After  dyeing  and  curling, 
they  are  sprayed  with  the  lac,  to  which  has 
been  added  some  castor  oil.  This  makes 
them  impervious  to  water,  and  therefore 
washable  and  capable  of  much  longer  wear. 

Pyroxylin  deception  in  the  fur  industry 
means  that  common  furs  are  made  to  re- 
semble the  costly  silver  fox,  that  the  humble 
muskrat  or  raccoon  is  made  to  parade  suc- 
cessfully as  bearskin,  and  a  dozen  other 
tricks.  The  silver  fox  effect  is  obtained  by 
"dabbing"  common  furs  into  japon  lac  con- 
taining a  very  little  aluminum  bronze.  This 
puts  a  silver  touch  on  the  tips  of  the  furs. 
When  muskrat  hides  are  treated  with  lin- 
seed oil  and  pyroxylin  and  brushed  the 
wrong  way,  the  hairs  stand  out  straight 
like  real  bearskins.  The  most  ornate  wall 
paper  is  built  up  by  pyroxylin  coated  fabric 
polished  by  calender  rolls,  embossed  and 
possibly  bronzed  by  some  metal  powder. 
Patent  leather  shoes  owe  their  high  polish 
to  a  coat  of  pyroxylin  lacquer  containing  a 
black  dye. 

The  very  carpet  under  our  feet  may  de- 
ceive us.  Brussels  is  imitated  now  by 
sprinkling  pyroxylin  on  burlap,  sifting  cot- 
ton or  woolen  waste  on  it  and  rolling.  And 
the  damask  table  cloth  must  be  closely  in- 
spected in  these  modern  times;  it  is  prob- 
ably not  real  damask  at  all.  Any  kind  of  a 
fabric  covered  with  dissolved  nitrocellulose 
worked  up  with  castor  oil  for  flexibility  may 
be  embossed  by  engraved  rolls  to  duplicate 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  damask. 

The  greatest  deception,  however,  may  be 
in  clothes.  They  are  no  longer  what  they 
seem.  Shirting  is  given  a  silken  luster  by 
applying  zapon  lac  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  finely  divided  metal  such  as  aluminum. 
Hosiery  passes  for  silk,  even  with  a  watered 
effect,  if  slightly  dampened  with  pyroxylin 
dissolved  in  some  very  volatile  solvent  and 
rolled  between  hot  engraved  rolls.  The  prod- 
uct resists  the  application  of  water. 

The  last  touch  of  luxury  may  be  found 
in  brocade  upholstery — a  base  imitation. 
Any  woven  fabric  is  moistened  with  gelatin 
and  pyroxylin  both  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  is  next  coated  with  a  paste 
containing  some  pigment  and  ■  cellulose  ni- 
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trate  with  a  little  Venice  turpentine.  After 
drying  a  final  coat  is  brushed  on — a  coat  of 
amyl  acetate  lacquer  containing  some  boiled 
linseed  oil.  The  fabric  may  then  be  covered 
with  leaf  metal  and  a  solution  of  alcoholk' 
shellac  to  aid  adhesion.  After  being  paint- 
ed, embroidered  or  printed  it  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  the  most  elegant  and  genu- 
ine brocade. 

Last  and  best  known  of  these  pyroxylin 
imitations  is  artificial  silk,  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  February  27, 
1913.  Nitrocellulose  in  solution  is  forced 
thru  a  fine  hole;  on  evaporation  of  the  sol- 
vent a  thread  results.  This  is  denitrated 
and  spun  into  fabrics  closely  resembling 
silk,  but  more  brittle,  less  durable  and  with 
a  higher  luster.  Harry  N.   Holmes 

Professor  of  Chemistry,   Earlham  College. 

Women  Doctors  in  Siberia 

Not  long  ago  a  number  of  influential 
Siberians  sent  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  Education  at  St.  Petersburg, 
praying  that  women  be  admitted  to  the 
medical  faculty  in  the  University  of  Tomsk, 
which  serves  the  educational  district  of 
Western  Siberia.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this 
petition  that  there  exists  in  Siberia  a  wide 
field  for  women  doctors.  There  are  many 
Mohammedans  in  that  country,  and  only 
women  doctors  are  permitted  to  come  to 
their  assistance,  since  Mohammedans  will 
not  permit  men  to  see  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

Many  women  have  entered  the  medical 
profession  in  Russia  proper,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  women  practising  dentistry, 
a  department  of  surgery  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  attractions  for  the  women  of  coun- 
tries farther  west.  At  Kharkov,  in  southern 
Russia,  a  University  of  Medical  Science  for 
Women  was  opened  in  1910. 

Houses  and  People 

In  census  usage  a  "dwelling"  is  any 
building  in  which  one  or  more  persons  re- 
side, and  a  "family"  is  a  household  or 
group  of  persons,  whether  related  by  blood 
or  not,  who  share  a  common  abode,  usually 
also  sharing  the  same  table.  Thus,  a  dwell- 
ing is  everything  from  a  cabin  to  an  apart- 
ment house,  and  a  family  may  be  one  per- 
son who  lives  alone  or  an  entire  institution. 
The  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  5.6  in 
1880  to  5.2  in  1900.  The  number  of  persons 
to  a  family  has  decreased  from  5.6  in  1850 
to  4.5  in  1910.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
most  dwellings  in  this  country  are  occupied 
by  a  single  family.  There  are  no  statistics 
available  for  the  census  of  1910  to  show  the 


average  size  of  private  families.  The  aver- 
age number  of  persons  per  dwelling  in  1910 
was  largest  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  (6.2; 
and  New  England  divisions  (6.0).  This  is 
probably  due  in  considerable  degree  to  the 
fact  that  these  divisions  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  urban  population  than  any 
other  sections  of  this  country,  and  it  is  in 
the  cities  that  the  large  tenement  houses 
are  to  be  found.  The  number  of  persons 
per  dwelling  was  lowest  in  the  mountain 
division  where  it  was  only  4.5.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  was 
reached  in  New  York  State,  where  it  was 
7.7.  Since  over  half  of  the  population  of 
the  state  is  in  Greater  New  York,  this 
figure  is  not  remarkable. 

In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  30.9  per- 
sons are  found  on  an  average  to  a  dwelling. 
This  figure  shows  an  increase  from  23.0 
in  1900  and  is  much  higher  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  In  Chicago 
there  were  but  8.9  persons  to  a  dwelling  in 
1910,  in  Philadelphia  5.2.  In  many  cities, 
including  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh and  St.  Louis,  the  number  of  persons 
to  a  dwelling  has  decreased  during  the  last 
decade.  The  average  number  of  persons  per 
dwelling  in  the  urban  districts  in  the  United 
States  was  5.9  in  1910  and  in  the  rural 
districts  4.7.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  cities  have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  rural  districts  in  this  country  during 
the  past  decade,  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  dwelling  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
has  decreased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  number 
of  persons  to  a  family  is  slightly  smaller 
in  the  cities  (4.5)  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts (4.6).  New  England  is  the  only  sec- 
tion in  the  country  in  which  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  family  was  as  high  in  1910  as 
it  had  been  in  1890.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
and  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  are  the  only 
cities  having  100,000  inhabitants  or  more 
to  show  a  larger  number  of  persons  to  a 
family  in  1910  than  in  1890. 

William  B.  Bailey 

Assistant    Professor   of   Political  Economy,    Yale    Uni- 
versity. 
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When  Japan  and  America  Cooperate 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  established  by 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  now  the  larg- 
est hospital  in  Japan  under  foreign  control. 
It  cares  for  needy  Japanese  thru  its  dis- 
pensary to  the  number  of  100  to  150  daily. 
It  receives  native  patients  in  the  thirty 
free  beds.  Prominent  Japanese,  foreign 
residents  and  visitors,  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  use  its  facilities  constantly;  the  De- 
partment of  Communications  has  made  it 
officially  the  infirmary  for  its  2000  em- 
ployees in  the  city.  From  Singapore,  Java, 
Hong  Kong  and  Vladivostok  come  patients 
to  testify  to  its  international  reputation. 
For  not  only  is  its  service  desired  by  na- 
tives, because  it  receives  the  cooperation 
of  the  best  Japanese  and  the  resident  Cau- 
casian physicians;  but  it  is  a  necessity  for 
the  Americans  and  Europeans  for  whom 
inevitable  differences  between  the  best  Jap- 
anese and  European  theories  of  hospital 
administration — diet,  heating,  arrangement 
— make  comfort  and  well-being  in  native 
institutions  difficult  to  secure. 

Tokyo's  two  and  a  half  millions  are  in- 
adequately served  by  the  present  plant,  a 
building  of  the 'maximum  hight  allowed  by 
law,  covering  every  foot  of  its  present 
property,  which  is  shut  in  on  all  sides.  It 
is  planned  to  buy  a  new  site  and  erect  a 
hospital  on  the  approved  pavilion  plan,  with 
ample  accommodations  for  both  free  and 
paying  patients  and  dispensary  facilities 
for  200  cases  daily.  Imperative  needs  can 
be  met  with  an  expenditure  of  $275,000. 
Baron  Goto,  for  the  Japanese  government, 
has  pledged  at  least  $25,000.  An  American 
council,  headed  by  Honorable  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  of  New  York,  formerly  Minister 
to  Japan,  is  cooperating  with  Dr.  Rudolph 
B.  Teusler,  the  director,  now  in  the  United 
States,  in  collecting  funds  for  this  enter- 
prise, which  more  than  anything  else  at 
the  present  juncture  would  tend  to  avert 
the  threatened  breach  of  the  historic  friend- 
ship between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

How  the  Monkey  Grows  Up 

The  young  of  all  other  mammals  are 
born  with  far  better  motor  and  sensory  en- 
dowment than  the  human  infant.  Many  of 
them  have  the  power  of  locomotion  at  birth 
or  else  gain  it  within  a  few  days.  Since  their 
growth  period  is  very  short  compared  to 
that  of  the  human  child,  they  must  either 
be  born  with  such  endowments  as  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  get  on  in  their 
way  of  living;  or  else  they  must  hasten  to 
learn  what  is  needful  for  them  to  know. 

Not    many    observations    have    been    re- 


corded on  the  infantile  behavior  and  devel- 
opment of  the  group  of  mammals  nearest  to 
men,  namely,  the  monkeys  and  apes.  It  is 
known  that  the  young  of  the  apes  undergo 
a  much  slower  mental  and  physical  growth 
than  do  the  young  of  monkeys.  Hence  in 
this  respect  they  more  nearly  approach  the 
developmental  condition  of  the  human  in- 
fant. The  observations  made  on  the  growth 
and  behavior  of  a  young  monkey,  born  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Psychological  Labora- 
tory, make  a  welcome  and  very  interesting 
contribution  to  our  knowledge.  As  the  fol- 
lowing account  shows,  the  infant  monkey 
showed  no  greater  endowments  at  birth 
than  does  the  human  infant.  But  in  the 
rapidity  of  his  physical  development  and 
in  his  ability  to  acquire  the  responses  nec- 
essary for  his  welfare  the  infant  monkey 
rapidly  outstripped  the  human  infant. 

Thus  on  the  first  day  of  his  birth  the 
young  monkey  clung  to  the  ventral  side  of 
its  mother,  but  frequently  lost  its  grasp. 
Its  mother  held  it  in  position  constantly 
with  one  hand.  It  could  open  its  eyes,  but 
noticed  or  heard  nothing  and  could  not 
hold  or  turn  its  head  steadily.  This  ability 
to  cling  is  present  in  the  human  infant  also 
at  birth  and  persists  when  exercised.  On 
the  second  day  the  baby  monkey  was  able 
to  cling  to  the  mother  unaided  by  her  sup- 
porting arm.  It  showed  some  consciousness 
of  sound.  On  the  third  day  it  began  to  look 
about  and  noticed  moving  objects.  At  five 
days  it  controlled  its  head  fairly  well  and 
reached  aimlessly  at  its  companions.  On 
the  sixth  day  the  young  monkey  scrambled 
to  .his  mother's  back  while  she  used  the 
flying  rings.  During  the  second  week  he 
learned  to  walk  and  to  locate  the  source  of 
sound.  At  three  weeks  of  age  he  could  carry 
objects  accurately  to  his  mouth  and  had 
much  improved  in  walking.  Also  at  this 
time  he  began  to  climb  and  jump  and  had 
perfected  the  act  of  scratching  himself. 

His  first  tooth  was  cut  during  the  fifth 
week.  At  six  weeks  he  shut  his  eyes  when 
his  mother  slapped  him  and  began  to  take 
solid  food.  During  the  seventh  week  he  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  his  own  body, 
spending  much  time  studying  his  hands  and 
feet.  At  eight  weeks  his  mother  chastised 
him  for  eating  some  of  her  food.  At  this 
time  he  had  cut  all  of  his  incisors.  However, 
he  still  cried  for  his  mother  to  help  him  in 
emergencies;  as  for  instance,  when  he  had 
climbed  to  the  wire  roof  of  his  cage  and 
feared  to  come  down.  He  had  acquired  most 
of  the  vocal  sounds  of  the  adult. 

At  ten  weeks  the  deep  blue  color  of  his 
eyes  had  changed  to  a  dark  brown,  a  change 
that  requires  much  more  time  in  the  human 
infant.   At   fifteen   weeks   his   canine   teeth 
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were  thru  and  he  was  cutting  his  molars. 
Thus  this  young  monkey  had  accomplished 
in  days  and  weeks  what  the  human  infant 
must  spend  weeks  and  months  in  developing 
and  acquiring.  "Many  of  the  little  monkey's 
activities,"  as  his  observers  state,  "appeared 
suddenly,  apparently  without  preliminary 
practice,  but  others,  particularly  those  re- 
quiring an  adaptive  response,  were  ac- 
quired only  after  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts." G.  C.  Davenport 

Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution. 

A  Great  Monument  to  Jefferson 

On  April  30  St.  Louis  and  the  nation 
joined  in  dedicating  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
in  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis.  The  memorial 
is  both  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  a  commemoration 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory. 

It  has  no  counterpart  in  this  country, 
and  is  indeed  unique  in  design.  The  monu- 
ment cost  $450,000,  exclusive  of  the  ground, 
and  of  this  amount  the  national  govern- 
ment contributed  $150,000.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  two  years  ago. 

A  great  memorial  building  is  constructed 
of  white  marble,  and  is  400  feet  in  length 
and  sixty  feet  high.  Under  an  immense 
arch,  the  full  hight  of  the  building,  stands 
the  heroic  statue  of  Jefferson.  The  arch  is 
seventy  feet  deep,  with  a  rotunda  or  dome 
sixty  feet  in  diameter.  The  dome  is  artis- 
tically decorated  with  burnt  tile  in  colors, 
and  emblems  of  the  state  and  Union. 


THE   NEW  ST.    LOUIS   STATUE   OF  JEFFERSON 


The  statue  of  Jefferson,  occupying  the 
rotunda,  is  of  masterful  lines .  and  over- 
powering size.  It  was  carved  from  a  solid 
block  of  Italian  marble,  which,  when 
brought  from  the  quarry,  weighed  forty- 
eight  tons.  The  statue  proper  is  the  figure 
of  Jefferson  seated  in  a  massive  chair.  This 
rests  on  a  pedestal  about  ten  feet  in  hight. 
The  seated  figure  is  nine  feet  high,  giving 
the  monument  a  hight  of  nineteen  feet.  Jef- 
ferson, according  to  contemporary  docu- 
ments, was  six  feet  two  inches  tall.  In  his 
presentation  of  the  figure,  Karl  Bitter,  the 
sculptor,  was  guided  by  many  conceptions 
of  the  man  and  has  worked  out  a  vigorous 
and,  it  is  believed,  a  faithful  portrait. 

The  Weight  of  Moving  Crowds 

The  frequent  reports  of  the  collapse  of 
temporary  platforms  and  grand  stands 
show  that  these  are  not  always  constructed 
with  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety.  They  are 
calculated  to  support  the  dead  weight  of  as 
dense  a  crowd  as  could  stand  or  sit  on  them, 
but  it  is  often  overlooked  that  a  crowd  in 
motion,  especially  simultaneous  motion,  may 
exert  a  much  greater  strain,  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.  When  a  man  who  is  seated 
rises  to  his  feet  he  exerts,  since  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  a  pressure  upon  the  floor 
equal  to  the  weight  raised,  that  is,  the 
greater  part  of  his  body.  This  may  be  easily 
shown  on  an  ordinary  platform  scale.  If  a 
person  seated  on  the  platform  weighing, 
say,  160  pounds,  gets  up  suddenly  the  indi- 
cator on  the  dial  will  record  for  the  moment 
of  motion  a  weight  of  nearly  290  pounds. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  C.  J. 
Tilden,  reported  to  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  average  increase  of 
weight  on  the  platform  when  one  stands  up 
is  nearly  80  per  cent. 

That  is  not  all,  for  in  rising  from  a  seat 
a  person  exerts  a  backward  pressure  of 
about  50  per  cent  of  his  weight.  If  he  moves 
rapidly  forward  and  then  stops  suddenly 
the  backward  and  forward  force  exerted 
upon  the  platform  may  be  150  pounds  or 
more.  Now,  it  is  common  at  a  baseball  game 
or  races  to  see  almost  the  whole  crowd  rise 
as  one  man  and  a  simultaneous  step  back- 
ward or  forward  is  very  apt  to  occur.  Such 
movements  put  a  sudden  strain  upon  the 
structure  that  it  may  not  be  calculated  to 
bear.  It  is  customary  to  allow  throe  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  each  person  sitting 
and  to  assume  that  a  standing  crowd,  how- 
ever closely  packed,  will  not  weigh  over  100 
pounds  per  square  foot.  But  this  rule  dnr< 
not  take  into  consideration  the  increase  of 
pressure  due  to  movements  of  the  crowd, 
which,  as  shown  above,  may  be  very  great. 
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Pebbles 

Uneasy  lies  the  tooth  that  wears  a  crown. 
— California  Pelican. 

Smith — "Jones  has  the  smallpox." 
Brown — "Poor  fellow!  He's  to  be  pitted." 
— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Lady  to  be  Used  in 
Later  Life — A  perfect  lady  is  one  who  can 
say  "limbs"  without  thinking  "legs." — 
Cornell  Widow. 

Mrs.  Seymour  Misner  and  Miss  Sally 
Cabler  have  invited  eighteen  friends  of 
Miss  Hulda  Larimore  to  attend  the  vaude- 
ville this  afternoon.  Miss  Larimore  is  a 
much  feeted  April  bride. — Fort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette. 

"During  sermon  time  the  other  day  a 
baby  began  to  cry,  and  its  mother  carried  it 
toward  the  door.  'Stop!'  said  the  minister, 
'the  baby's  not  disturbing  me.'  The  mother 
turned  toward  the  pulpit,  and  made  the 
audible  remark,  'Oh,  'e  ain't,  ain't  'e?  But 
you're  a  disturbin'  of  'im!'" — British 
Weekly. 

PRESS   DAY. 

"Let  me  print  a  kiss  upon  your  lips." 
She  nodded  her  sweet  permission. 

We  started  to  press,  and  I  rather  guess 
We  printed  a  full  edition. 

"But  one  edition  is  not  enough," 
She  said  with  a  charming  pout; 

So  again  in  the  press  the  forms  we  placed; 
And  we  got  several  extras  out. 

— Williams  Purple  Cow. 

Cartoon"of  the  Week 


THE    GENERAL    EFFECT    WAS    VERY    STYLISH 
— F.   Fox,   in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


The  quarter  miler  neared  the  tape, 
And  then  as  if  by  chance, 

A  button  on  his  track  suit  broke 
And  made  him  lose  his — race. 

— Stanford  Chaparral. 

SOLICITOUS. 

It  was  the  self-made  man's  first  dinner 
with  the  elite,  and  he  was  firmly  resolved 
not  to  be  outdone  by  any  of  the  male  guests 
in  politeness.  Having  stuffed  the  end  of  his 
napkin  in  his  collar,  he  started  off  by  in- 
sisting upon  squeezing  a  lemon  upon  the 
oysters  of  the  lady  at  his  left.  The  expres- 
sion on  her  face  convinced  him  that  he  must 
have  made  some  error,  so  he  mentally  de- 
termined to  redeem  himself.  The  chance 
came  when  the  soup  was  brought  in — 
steaming  hot.  "Pardon  me,"  he  said  to  his 
victim,  "but  can't  I  blow  your  soup  for 
you?" — University  of  Pennsylvania  Punch 
Boivl. 

Fifty  Years  Ago 
From  Gbe  Un&ependent,  June  n,  1863. 

PUEBLA    HAS   SURRENDERED 

We  have  at  length  authentic  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Puebla  to  the  French.  The  gar- 
rison held  out  to  the  last  extremity,  until 
both  food  and  ammunition  were  exhausted. 
Disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  being 
relieved  by  Gen.  Comonfort,  and  hope  being 
lost,  they  patriotically  and  heroically  sac- 
rificed  the  military  punctilio  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country;  and,  instead  of  accept- 
ing a  conditional   surrender,  they  first  de- 
stroyed all  their  guns,  and  then  gave  them- 
selves   up    unconditionally   as   prisoners   of 
war.  Some  of  the  Mexican  officers  are  said 
to  have  committed  suicide  rather  than  sur- 
render.  Mexico   needs   the   help   of  all   her 
sons,  and  yet  these  brave  men  may  have 
hoped  that  their  example  in  dying  rather 
than   surrender  may  help  to  inspirit  their 
surviving    fellow-countrymen.    The    French 
have  marched  onward  toward  the  City  of 
Mexico,   which   is   understood   to   be   better 
fortified  than  Puebla,  and  will  be  defended 
to  the  utmost.  And  even  if  that  should  also 
fall  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  invaders,  the  loss 
of  the  capital  itself  would  not  now  involve 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  We  have  reason 
to   believe   that   such   a   spirit  of  patriotic 
unity  has  now  been  excited  among  that  peo- 
ple as  can  never  be  subjugated  by  an  army 
from  Europe.  A  guerrilla  warfare,  a  retreat 
to    mountain    fastnesses,    the    desolation    of 
the    country    around    the    invading    forces, 
will    exhaust    and    exterminate   the   enemy, 
and  New  Spain  will  be  the  fatal  rock  of  the 
second   Napoleonic   dynasty,   as   Old    Spain 
was  of  the  first. 


The  Tariff  Bill 

It  is  now  said  that  the  tariff  bill  will  not 
be  reported  from  committee  to  the  Senate 
before  July  1.  A  very  long  debate  will  fol- 
low. Among  the  speakers  who  will  consume 
much  time  is  Mr.  La  Follette.  He  has  a 
complete  bill  of  his  own,  and  may  take  a 
week  for  explanation  and  defense  of  it. 
The  committee  proposed,  last  week,  to  ad- 
just certain  incongruities  by  imposing  small 
duties  on  flour  and  meat.  Mr.  Wilson  ob- 
jected, and  the  adjustment  was  made  by 
removing  the  House  bill's  duties  on  wheat 
and  cattle.  If  Mr.Wilson  favors  the  change, 
the  preference  of  5  per  cent  for  imports 
brought  in  American  ships  will  be  dropt. 
It  violates  many  treaties. 

Examination  of  the  Senators  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a  lobby  and  to  what  ex- 
tent their  private  interests  are  affected  by 
the  bill  has  excited  some  interest,  but  the 
testimony  has  not  been  important.  It  shows 
organized  effort,  especially  on  the  part  of 
sugar  planters  and  sugar  refiners,  to  affect 
the  legislation,  but  not  in  a  corrupt  way. 
The  refiners  want  free  raw  sugar,  and  the 
planters  would  have  the  duty  retained. 
Subpoenas  for  fifty  or  sixty  persons  named 
by  Senators  have  been  issued,  and  the  in- 
quiry will  be  a  long  one.  Senator  Townsend, 
of  Michigan,  asserted  that  the  President 
had  exerted  more  influence  than  all  the  so- 
called  lobbyists.  The  nearest  approach  to 
undue  influence,  he  said,  had  been  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Wilson  and  of  the  party 
secret  caucus.  There  had  been  a  kind  of 
coercion.  The  committee  decided  to  recall 
Senators  and  question  them  as  to  such  in- 
fluence as  Mr.  Townsend  had  mentioned.  It 
is  now  expected  that  as  a  result  of  changes 
made  by  the  committee,  the  bill,  as  reported, 
will  show  an  average  tariff  rate  lower  than 
that  of  the   House  bill. 

Labor  Controversies 

At  the  close  of  a  long  trial,  William  M. 
Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  accused  of  having  conspired 
against  the  textile  strikers  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  by  procuring  the  planting  of  dyna- 
mite on  the  premises  of  several  of  them, 
was  acquitted.  As  to  the  guilt  of  Frederick 
E.  Atteaux  the  jury  disagreed,  but  Dennis 


J.  Collins,  who  had  become  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  was  convicted. 

In  Paterson,  Alexander  Scott,  editor  of 
a  weekly  Socialist  paper,  was  found  guilty 
last  week  of  writing  and  publishing  an  edi- 
torial article  advocating  hostility  to  the 
Government.  Under  a  New  Jersey  statute, 
this  is  a  crime.  Scott  has  made  many 
speeches  in  support  of  the  silk  mill  strik- 
ers of  Paterson.  In  his  paper  he  reviled  the 
police,  calling  them  brass-buttoned  anar- 
chists. His  sentence  is  an  indeterminate  one 
of  from  one  year  to  fifteen  years  in  prison, 
with  a  fine  of  $250.  Thirty-eight  of  the 
Paterson  strikers  were  convicted  of  unlaw- 
ful assemblage.  In  a  demonstration  against 
one  of  the  mills  they  had  refused  to  dis- 
perse at  the  command  of  the  police. 

At  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  the  7th,  in- 
dictments were  found  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  against  John  P.  White,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  eighteen 
other  officers  of  that  labor  union.  They  are 
accused  of  having  conspired  with  coal  mine 
owners  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois  to  force  an  increase  of 
wages  at  the  West  Virginia  mines,  by  strike 
or  otherwise,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
possible  for  the  mine  owners  there  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  states  above  named. 
These  indictments  caused  surprise  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Attorney  General  had  not  been 
informed  as  to  the  proceedings,  for  which 
the  local  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Waugh, 
was  responsible.  President  White  says  the 
charge  is  absurd. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Senate  is 
about  to  make  an  investigation  concerning 
the  strike  at  the  West  Virginia  mines,  and 
will  go  to  the  mining  towns.  The  Socialist 
party's  national  committee  finds  Governor 
Hatfield  innocent  with  respect  to  certain 
charges  against  him  as  to  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  this  strike,  but  censures  him  for  sup- 
pressing two  Socialist  papers.  The  commit- 
tee sharply  criticises  his  predecessor,  Gov- 
ernor Glasscock. 

Joseph  W.  Coldwell,  who  had  charge  of 
the  strike  at  the  Draper  Company's  mills  in 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  has  been  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  uttering  menaces  and  sentenced 
to  be  confined  three  months  in  the  House 
of  Correction.  He  was  the  Socialist  party's 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer  in  1911. 
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Arbitration  Treaties  Delayed 

Several  of  our  Government's  treaties  of 
arbitration  have  recently  expired  or  soon 
will  be  terminated  by  limitation.  Owing  to 
opposition  in  the  Senate,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  renew  them.  On  the  5th,  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  voted  to  renew  the  agreements  with 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  taken  up.  Senator  Chamberlain 
objected,  because,  as  he  said,  ratification 
would  obligate  the  United  States  to  accept 
arbitration  for  the  controversy  about  Pan- 
ama Canal  tolls.  To  avoid  any  appearance 
of  discrimination,  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Italy  were  with- 
drawn and  further  action  was  postponed. 
On  the  following  day,  at  another  executive 
session,  no  progress  was  made,  Eight  Sen- 
ators joined  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  opposition. 
They  were  Messrs.  Borah,  Bristow,  Works, 
Pomerene,  Newlands,  Lewis,  Crawford  and 
O'Gorman. 

Mr.  Works  said  our  Government  was  now 
seriously  handicapped  in  its  domestic  af- 
fairs by  a  treaty  obligation  hastily  assumed. 
The  treaty  with  Japan  greatly  embarrassed 
sovereign  states.  Mr.  O'Gorman  said  he 
would  never  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  unless  there  was 
an  amendment  excluding  the  tolls  question 
from  arbitration.  Because  of  the  opposition 
shown,  some  expect  the  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment,  which  would  prevent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty  by  Great  Britain.  It 
is  feared  that  all  the  similar  treaties  are  in 
danger. 

The  Dispute  with  Japan 

Japan's  reply  to  the  latest  note  from  our 
Government  was  received  in  Washington  on 
the  4th.  While  the  contents  have  not  been 
given  to  the  public  by  authority,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  Japan  still  holds  that  the  Cal- 
ifornia land  law  violates  the  treaty,  and 
also  that  is  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  state  shall  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Mr.  Bryan  had  suggested  that 
Japan  should  test  the  statute  in  our  courts. 
This  Japan  declines  to  do,  and  looks  to  the 
United  States  for  the  action  proposed.  It 
is  not  expected  that  our  Government  will 
seek  the  test.  It  holds  that  there  has  been 
no  violation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Bryan,  with  the  aid  of  John  Bassett 
Moore,  Counsellor  for  the  Department  of 
State,  is  preparing  another  note.  The  Jap- 
anese Ambassador  was  present  at  a  dinner 
given  in  Pittsburgh  to  George  W.  Guthrie, 


our  new  Ambassador  to  Japan.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  which  was  highly 
complimentary  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Bryan,  he  said  the  two  nations  were 
destined  to  be  brought  into  closer  contact 
in  all  branches  of  peaceful  activities.  He 
did  not  deny  that  such  contact  was  liable 
to  give  rise  to  occasional  misunderstandings 
and  complications,  but  he  did  deny  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  any  phase  in  those  diffi- 
culties which  would  not  eventually  yield  to 
due  and  timely  processes  of  diplomatic 
treatment,  the  treatment  of  justice  and  fair 
play  and  of  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  each  nation  by  the  other. 
The  spirit  of  fair  play  had  always  guided 
both  countries  in  dealing  with  international 
questions. 

Japan  has  given  formal  notice  to  our 
Government  that  it  accepts  in  principle  the 
plan  suggested  by  Secretary  Bryan  for  the 
promotion  of  international  peace. 

Alaska 

All  the  volcanoes  along  the  Alaskan  pen- 
insula are  in  eruption.  From  one  on  Unimak 
Island  flames  are  rising  to  a  considerable 
hight.  Others  are  throwing  out  smoke,  a 
great  volume  of  which  is  seen  above  the 
volcano  of  Katmai,  which  was  in  violent 
eruption  a  year  ago,  when  the  fertile  island 
of  Kadiak  was  covered  with  ashes.  Vol- 
canoes on  the  west  side  of  Cook  Inlet,  also, 
are  smoking. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  hearings  before 
a  Senate  sub-committee,  a  bill  appropriating 
$40,000,000  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads in  Alaska  will  be  submitted  to  the  full 
committee  by  Senators  Jones  and  Chamber- 
lain. It  provides  that  the  money  shall  be 
used  by  a  commission  of  five  persons,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President.  The  passage 
of  such  a  bill  is  now  expected,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  roads  shall  be  built  on  the 
routes  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
whom  President  Taft  sent  to  the  Territory. 

Canada 

Replying  to  questions  from  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  Premier  Borden  said,  on  the  6th, 
that  the  Government  would  pay  for  the 
three  battleships  which  the  British  Admir- 
alty recently  decided  to  build.  This  decision 
was  reached  after  the  rejection,  in  the  Do- 
minion Senate,  of  the  naval  aid  bill,  ap- 
propriating $35,000,000  for  three  ships.  Mr. 
Borden  remarked  that  he  thought  the  Do- 
minion Government  now  in  power  would 
have  a  majority  in  the  Senate  before  the 
completion  of  the  ships.  Sir  Wilfred  chal- 
lenged him  to  go  to  the  people  on  the  naval 
issue. 
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The  House  has  voted  to  pay  a  cash  sub- 
sidy of  $15,640,000  to  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railroad  Company.  Payments  are  to 
be  made  at  the  rates  of  $6400  per  mile  for 
the  construction  of  250  miles  from  Toronto 
to  Ottawa;  $12,000  per  mile  for  910  miles 
from  Ottawa  to  Port  Arthur,  and  $12,000 
per  mile  for  a  line  of  260  miles  from  Ed- 
monton to  Yellowhead  Pass.  The  Opposition 
urged  that  the  grant  should  be  conditioned 
upon  the  establishment  of  freight  rates 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  those  in  the 
East.  It  was  shown  that  the  Government 
had  already  guaranteed  $58,000,000  of  Ca- 
nadian Northern  securities,  that  $62,000,000 
had  been  guaranted  by  the  provinces,  and 
that  $145,000,000  had  been  issued  without 
guarantee. 

The  Panama  Canal 

It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  R. 
L.  Metcalfe,  for  several  years  editor  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  Commoner,  is  to  succeed  M.  H. 
Thatcher  as  the  civilian  member  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission.  The  Zone  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  reorganized  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  Canal,  and  Colonel 
Goethals,  chief  engineer,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
exemption  of  our  coastwise  shipping  from 
the  payment  of  tolls  will  probably  not  be 
taken  up  in  Congress  until  the  December 
session.  Repeal  is  said  to  be  favored  by  the 
House  committee.  Robert  G.  Fowler,  an 
aviator  who  recently  passed  over  the  canal 
in  an  aeroplane,  said  he  ascertained  that 
an  aviator  could  easily  cripple  the,  canal 
by  wrecking  locks  or  the  great  dam. 

The  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  heretofore,  relates  not  only  to 
the  old  canal  route  and  a  naval  station 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  also  to  certain 
islands  on  the  Atlantic  side.  These,  which 
are  leased  by  the  treaty  to  the  United 
States  for  ninety-nine  years,  can  be  so  for- 
tified that  they  will  command  the  Eastern 
terminus  of  the  canal.  A  commission  ap- 
pointed to  settle  claims  of  Americans  for 
losses  in  Nicaragua's  recent  revolutionary 
disturbances  is  taking  testimony  in  Wash- 
ington. 

South  America 

The  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Vene- 
zuela's President  was  discovered  by  General 
Corao,  a  capitalist,  who  was  urged  to  join 
the  conspirators.  He  refused  to  do  so.  A 
shot  was  fired  at  him  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  palace,  where  he  told  President 
Gomez  of  his  discovery.  Dr.  Baptista,  a 
member  of  the  Government  Council,  who 
fled  to  Curacao,  was  assisted  by  friends  dis- 


guised as  policemen.  Those  who  saw  him 
departing  thought  he  had  been  arrested  and 
was  going  to  prison. 

In  Argentina,  the  six  leading  Anglo-Ar- 
gentine chilled  beef  companies  have  said 
to  the  Government  that  they  must  go  out  of 
business  if  present  conditions  continue. 
Other  companies,  they  assert,  seek  an  abso- 
lute monopoly  by  selling  beef  in  England 
below  cost.  The  other  companies  to  which 
they  refer  are  those  controlled  by  packers 
in  this  country.  In  May,  two  American  com- 
panies sent  to  England  68  per  cent  of  the 
beef  exported  to  that  country.  The  supply 
was  excessive,  and  prices  fell  there. 

While  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  Bra- 
zil's Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  will 
arrive  at  Norfolk  this  week  on  Brazil's 
largest  battleship,  is  ostensibly  made  in 
return  for  Secretary  Root's  visit,  some 
years  ago,  the  purpose  of  it  is  said  to  be 
the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  which 
were  disturbed  by  our  prosecution  of  the 
Coffee  Trust.  Dr.  Muller,  who  has  had  a 
distinguished  career,  will  make  an  extend- 
ed tour,  going  as  far  as  San  Francisco. 

More  American  capital  was  invested  in 
Chili  in  1912  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Americans  bought  a  group  of  copper  mines, 
iron  ore  mines,  and  the  railroad  from  An- 
tofagasta  to  La  Paz.  There  have  recently 
been  popular  demonstrations  in  several  cit- 
ies against  Mgr.  Sibilia,  the  Papal  nuncio 
at  Santiago,  who  was  appointed  in  1908, 
and  the  Government  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
cure his  removal. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-American 
States  Association,  one  hundred  young  men 
are  coming  from  South  America  to  this 
country,  where  they  will  enter  prominent 
factories,  to  become  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustries and  to  assist  the  manufacturers 
in  increasing  their  exports.  They  will  also 
learn  how  to  sell  goods,  and,  later,  in  their 
native  lands,  will  work  for  the  expansion 
of  United  States  trade. 

For  the  Suffrage 

Emily  Wilding  Davison,  a  militant, 
tried  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  King's  race 
horse,  Anmer,  at  the  Derby  running  on 
June  4.  The  woman  rushed  onto  the  track 
while  the  race  was  in  progress,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  the  horse  and  jockey. 
The  latter  was  hurt,  and  Miss  Wilding  died 
from  her  injuries  on  June  8. 

The  woman  who  threw  her  life  away  in 
this  sensational  manner  was  a  graduate  of 
London  University,  aged  thirty-five  years. 
She  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  on 
eight  occasions  for  obstruction,  stone  throw- 
ing and  other  suffraget  performances. 

Arson  is  again  the  order  of  the  day  and 
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various  fires  are  blamed  upon  the  militants, 
including  one  at  Westwood,  near  Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire,  of  which  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  $75,000. 

Militant  suffragets  were  in  evidence  at  a 
lecture  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  June  4, 
delivered  by  Commander  Evans  on  antarctic 
exploration.  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admirality,  was  interrupted  in  his 
eulogy  of  Captain  Scott,  the  discoverer  of 
the  South  Pole  who  lost  his  life  returning, 
and  ejections  were  made  in  order  that  the 
minister  might  conclude  his  address. 

Lady  Aberdeen,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,  in  session  at 
Paris,  declares  her  "merciless  condemna- 
tion" of  such  "senseless  acts"  as  Miss  Wild- 
ing's at  the  Derby.  A  speaker  at  the  con- 
gress, Madame  Maria  Verone,  a  lawyer, 
proposed,  last  week,  that  only  those  who 
were  mothers  should  be  allowed  to  talk  and 
to  vote.  The  suggestion  amused  her  audi- 
ence. But  on  June  5  a  measure  to  compel 
employers  to  continue  paying  working  wom- 
en their  wages  in  cases  of  absence  owing  to 
motherhood  was  proposed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  aroused  a  lively  debate. 
The  deputy  introducing  the  bill,  M.  En- 
gerand,  said  that  France  and  Turkey  were 
the  only  European  countries  in  which  the 
mother  is  not  protected.  He  stated  that  the 
death  rate  among  children  put  out  to  nurse 
was  sixty  per  cent  against  twelve  per  cent 
in  other  cases  and  urged  the  voting  of  his 
bill  in  view  of  the  falling  birth  rate  in 
France  as  compared  with  Germany.  An- 
other deputy  declared  that  had  France 
passed  a  measure  of  this  kind  twenty  years 
ago  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  now 
have  to  vote  a  law  obliging  Frenchmen  to 
serve  three  years  in  the  army. 

The  British  Empire 

Customs  officers  at  Dublin  seized  on  June 
6  a  consignment  of  500  rifles  and  bayonets 
addressed  to  Baron  Farnham,  an  Irish  peer, 
at  his  country  seat  in  County  Cavan.  Baron 
Farnham  was  formerly  a  British  Army 
officer,  serving  thru  the  Boer  War,  and  is 
a  fervent  Ulster  loyalist.  Only  three  days 
earlier  the  customs  at  Belfast  seized  2000 
rifles  labeled  "electrical  equipment"  and 
sent  from  Manchester.  They  were  shipped 
"to  order."  Home  Rulers  refuse  to  take  the 
news  of  these  seizures  very  seriously,  or  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  Ulstermen's  threats  of 
civil  war  in  case  the  British  Parliament 
votes  for  Irish  Home  Rule. 

Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, announced  that  the  Government 
would  at  once  begin  the  construction  of  the 
three  warships  provided  for  in  this  year's 
naval  budget:  not  waiting  till  March,  1914, 


as  was  originally  intended.  This  Mr. 
Churchill  explained  by  the  Canadian  Sen- 
ate's rejection  of  the  naval  bill. 

Sedition  has  been  uncovered  at  Barisal, 
British  India,  and  forty-four  prominent 
Bengalese  have  been  arrested.  Ammunition 
and  documents  indicating  a  plot  for  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  Europeans  has  been 
discovered.  A  strike  is  in  progress  on  the 
South  Mahratta  Railway,  originating  at 
Bangalore. 

General  Schalk  Burger  unveiled  on  May 
24  a  statue  of  the  late  President  Kruger 
of  the  Transvaal.  This  was  in  Princess 
Park,  Pretoria.  Lord  Gladstone  sent  a  mes- 
sage from  London  saying  that  all  sections 
in  politics  were  at  one  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  a  distinguished  man  who  gave 
his  life's  work  to  his  country's  service. 
General  Botha  sent  a  message  saying  that 
his  Dutch  fellow-countrymen,  when  they 
contemplated  the  simple  patriot  of  iron  will, 
deep  piety  and  uncommon  ability,  felt  their 
blood  coursing  quickly  thru  their  veins. 
That  personality  also  compelled  the  ad- 
miration of  British-born  fellow-countrymen. 
The  ideals  of  the  two  races  typified  by 
Kruger  and  Rhodes  must  be  brought  into 
harmony,   said   General   Botha. 

The  German  Emperor's  Jubilee 

The  German  Emperor  is  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession. 
Twenty-five  German  rulers  and  many  other 
distinguished  persons  throng  Berlin,  and 
the  festivities  include  military,  musical  and 
gastronomic  performances.  On  June  8  the 
Kaiser  dedicated  the  Olympic  stadium  on 
the  edge  of  the  Gruenwald,  the  second 
largest  stadium  in  the  world,  just  completed 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars.  This  will 
be  the  scene  of  the  1916  Olympic  games. 
It  is  said  that  the  street  decorations  in  Ber- 
lin have  cost  $300,000,  and  the  jubilee  seems 
to  be  occasioning  more  enthusiasm  than  the 
recent  wedding  of  the  Kaiser's  daughter  to 
Prince  Ernst  of  Cumberland.  The  Kaiser 
has  lavishly  entertained  the  Argentine  com- 
mission which  has  just  left  Germany  for 
England,  after  spending  ten  days  or  more 
studying  German  industries.  This  commis- 
sion is  headed  by  Senator  Salas.  Germany 
stands  second  in  trade  with  Argentina, 
having  supplanted  the  United  States;  the 
Empire  and  its  chief  are  now  straining 
every  muscle  to  forge  ahead  of  Great 
Britain. 

From  June  17  onward  six  million  jubilee 
coins,  representing  the  Kaiser  bareheaded 
in  the  uniform  of  the  cuirassiers,  will  be 
issued.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  appealed  to  the 
von  Stumm  family  of  steel,  iron  and  coal 
workers  not  to  mine  the  iron  ore  beneath 
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the  battlefields  of  St.  Privat  in  Lorraine. 
This  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  first  en- 
gagements in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
costing  thousands  of  Prussian  lives.  The 
bones  of  many  of  the  combatants  lie  in  this 
ground,  but  the  von  Stumms  decline  to  see 
the  question  from  the  sentimental  stand- 
point. 

Great  disorders  have  marked  a  strike  of 
workers  in  a  chicory  factory  at  Frauen- 
dorf,  a  suburb  of  Stettin.  A  pitched  battle 
between  the  strikers  and  300  policemen,  who 
wielded  revolvers  and  sabers,  was  reported 
on  June  6. 

The  Reichstag's  Budget  Committee  decid- 
ed on  June  4  that  foreigners  residing  and 
making  a  living  in  Germany  should  be 
taxed  under  the  new  Military  Contribution 
bill.  The  Socialist  members  failed  to  carry 
their  proposal  to  tax  possessions  held  in 
mortmain,  and  all  church  property.  On  the 
same  date  the  dreadnought  Markgraf  was 
launched.  The  new  battleship  will  displace 
27,000  tons  and  is  designed  for  a  speed  of 
21  knots.  She  will  have  a  heavy  armament, 
including  ten  14-inch  guns,  and  is  fitted 
with  10  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 

Paris  Alarums 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  greatly 
excited  on  June  2  by  the  bitter  attack  made 
upon  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Pau  (a  one- 
armed  veteran  of  1870),  by  a  deputy  named 
Chautemps.  This  was  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  bill  reverting  to  three  years' 
military  service  in  France.  Since  1905  two 
years  has  been  the  term.  And  the  bill  in- 
creasing the  length  of  service  has  been 
under  discussion  since  March  6. 

The  attack  is  strictly  partisan.  It  is  part- 
ly the  consequence  of  the  Government's  in- 
quiry into  anti-militarist  demonstrations  by 
Socialists  and  Syndicalists.  On  June  2  and 
3  the  attack  was  renewed  by  M.  Jaures,  the 
Socialist  leader,  and  M.  Thalamas,  a  fellow 
Socialist,  and  former  professor  of  history 
at  the  Sorbonne,  where  his  aspersions  upon 
the  character  of  France's  national  heroine, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  enraged  a  large  body  of  the 
students,  and  led  to  his  dismissal. 

It  was  reported  last  week  that  M.  Touney, 
the  veteran  chief  of  the  Paris  municipal 
police,  had  been  retired  in  consequence  of 
a  debate  in  the  Chamber  in  which  he  was 
rebuked  for  prohibiting  a  demonstration 
organized  by  young  radicals  in  memory  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
students  bore  a  wreath  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: "Betrayed  by  a  king  and  burned  by 
the  Church."  The  youngsters  had  little 
thought  of  honoring  the  heroine,  and  were 
intent  upon  politics.  Therefore  M.  Touney 
denied  them  the  streets  by  virtue  of  a  po- 


lice rule  against  permitting  citizens  to  place 
wreaths  on  public  monuments  in  cases 
where  the  inscriptions  are  calculated  to 
offend  certain  classes,  or  to  lead  to  disorder 
in  the  streets.  The  police  chief  will  still 
continue  to  serve  his  country  in  his  old 
position. 

The  report  of  the  Army  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  rendered  a  fort- 
night ago,  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  financial  year  in  April,  1912,  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  819  infantry  officers,  143 
artillery  officers,  55  engineer  officers  and 
235  doctors.  This  problem  is  assuming  dis- 
quieting dimensions,  and  at  the  military 
schools  of  Saint  Cyr  and  Saint  Maixent 
the  number  of  candidates  steadily  dimin- 
ishes in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vacant 
posts.  The  Ministers  of  War,  Marine,  and 
Finance  have  been  authorized  to  prepare  a 
bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  army  and  navy 
officers,  now  inadequate. 

The  French  are  making  progress  in  Mo- 
rocco, now  occupying-  with  native  troops 
Tarudant,  the  capital  of  the  Sus  district, 
where  the  pretender  to  the  Sultanate,  El 
Hiba,  was  in  authority  after  he  retired 
from  Marakesh  in  August,  1912.  The  pre- 
tender is  in  flight.  Unrest  among  the  moun- 
tain tribes  in  the  Spanish  zone  has  been  in- 
creasing during  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
attacks  upon  Spanish  posts  were  reported 
on  June  5. 

Gold  and  silver  holdings  in  French  banks 
are  increasing.  Money  continues  tight.  The 
French  market  is  reported  sound,  how- 
ever; in  which  respect  the  situation  differs 
from  that  in  Germany. 

European  Notes 

The  Moniteur  Beige  of  Brussels  an- 
nounces the  formation  of  a  special  com- 
mission, in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  late 
general  strike,  to  take  up  the  question  of 
electoral  reform.  The  commission  has 
thirty-one  members,  including  the  leaders  of 
the  different  parties  represented  in  the  Bel- 
gian Parliament,  and  is  presided  over  by 
Count  de  Roodenbeke,  Vice-president  of  the 
Belgian  Senate.  On  May  28  the  Belgian 
Parliament  passed  an  army  bill  raising  the 
national  peace  strength  from  40,000  to 
55,000  and  the  war  strength  from  180,000  to 
340,000.  The  length  of  service  in  peace  will 
range  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  months, 
and  every  Belgian  over  nineteen  is  liable  to 
be  called  to  arms,  tho  there  are  many  ex- 
emptions. 

Strikes  of  laborers  employed  upon  public 
works  in  Portugal  occurred  lasl  month  in 
consequence  of  an  order  that  they  should 
bo  employed  only  three  days  weekly. 


Professional  Insurance  Promoters 

The  professional  promoter  of  new  insur- 
ance companies,  with  his  statistical  records 
showing  the  large  profits  made  by  old  and 
well  managed  companies  transacting  the 
same  line  of  business,  is  still  at  large  in  the 
land  and  continues  to  impress  the  unin- 
formed and  inexperienced  with  the  unlim- 
ited possibilities  for  achieving  wealth  in 
that  direction  by  becoming  stockholders  in 
the  new  venture  which  he  is  endeavoring 
(for  the  commissions  he  is  to  make  out  of 
it)  to  put  on  its  financial  feet.  Altho  the 
investing  public  have  been  repeatedly 
warned  by  the  insurance  supervising  offi- 
cials of  a  number  of  states  to  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  in  their  dealings  with  the 
promoters  of  new  companies,  and  have  been 
advised  to  examine  carefully  all  the  claims 
made  by  them  respecting  the  possible  prof- 
its, there  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in 
the  number  of  such  enterprises  and  no 
abatement  in  the  claims  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  creators. 

The  Independent  is  lately  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  one  of  its  readers  in  the  West, 
enclosing  a  leaflet  given  him  by  a  canvasser 
of  stock  subscriptions  to  a  new  $2,000,000 
fire  insurance  company  which  is  being  or- 
ganized in  that  section  of  the  country,  re- 
questing that  we  read  the  representations 
made  by  the  promoters  and  advise  him  re- 
specting their  truthfulness.  We  are  in- 
formed by  our  correspondent  that  the  can- 
vasser has  assured  him  "that  on  an  average 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  leading 
companies  pays  all  the  fire  losses,  leaving 
eighty  per  cent  clear  gain,"  and  that  within 
the  period  of  three  or  four  years  the  new 
company  will  be  paying  its  stockholders 
dividends  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  is  perhaps  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
work  which  the  professional  promoter  does. 
A  more  unblushing  falsehood  was  never 
uttered  than  the  statement  that  losses  ab- 
sorb but  twenty  per  cent  of  a  fire  insurance 
company's  income,  leaving  the  remainder 
clear  gain.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  element 
of  expense  of  operating  has  been  studiously 
avoided.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  as  we  find 
them  reported  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  compilations  of  the  business 
transacted  in  1912  by  the  183  fire  insurance 
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companies  which  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  that  department. 

We  find  that  the  total  fire  premiums  re- 
ceived last  year  by  those  companies  amount- 
ed to  $292,089,154,  and  that  the  total  in- 
come was  $344,352,562.  The  disbursements 
for  losses  aggregated  $154,701,381.  The  ra- 
tio of  losses  to  premiums  is  in  excess  of  53 
per  cent,  and  of  losses  to  total  income,  45 
per  cent. 

The  management  expenses,  taxes  and 
other  charges  incident  to  the  transaction  of 
the  business  were  $141,566,538.  This,  added 
to  the  losses  gives  us  a  total  outgo  for  those 
accounts  of  $296,267,919,  thus  using  up 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
and  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  total  income. 

The  New  York  Department  report  con- 
tains an  "Underwriting  and  Investment 
Exhibit,"  an  analysis  of  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  the  underwriting  and  invest- 
ment gains  and  losses  of  each  company  re- 
porting. From  this  we  find  that  the  183 
companies,  in  1912,  made  a  total  profit  on 
underwriting  of  $8,617,904;  that  their  gains 
from  the  investment  side  of  their  business 
aggregated  $19,349,753;  and  that  they  made 
a  total  miscellaneous  loss  of  $17,656,765. 
The  difference  is  a  net  gain  of  $10,311,192. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  "clear  gain,"  so  bril- 
liantly painted  by  the  promoters,  dwindles 
to  the  insignificant  proportions  of  2.99  per 
cent  of  the  total  income. 

We  have  here  presented  the  general  ex- 
perience, the  only  facts  that  may  be  relied 
upon  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  subject.  But  the  promoters 
avoid  this  method.  They  single  out  a  few 
old  companies  of  large  aggregate  assets; 
companies  possessing  highly  trained  agency 
plants  of  continental  proportions  which 
yield  immense  incomes;  companies  that  are 
directed  by  the  best  brains  and  ripest  ex- 
perience in  the  business;  and  then  make  the 
claim  to  inexperienced  investors  that  their 
little  mushroom  combinations  can  achieve 
like  results.  They  remain  silent  as  to  the 
heavy  periodical  losses  those  same  success- 
ful companies  have  suffered  in  the  past; 
they  conceal  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  com- 
panies have  been  wiped  out  of  existence,  not 
only  by  great  conflagrations  but  under  nor- 
mal fire  underwriting  conditions;  they  say 
nothing  of  the  millions  of  additional  capital 
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which  existing  successful  companies  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  in  to  repair  the  ruin 
wrought  by  such  conflagrations  as  those  of 
Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  fail  to  mention,  for  instance, 
that  one  of  the  companies,  the  success  of 
which  they  never  fail  to  cite  and  which  they 
claim  they  can  duplicate,  was  compelled  to 
add  $3,750,000  in  cash  to  its  funds  in  1906 
as  the  result  of  the  heavy  losses  incurred 
that  year  at  San  Francisco. 

The  claim  is  not  made  that  new  fire  in- 
surance companies  cannot  succeed.  They 
can.  There  is  need  of  more  than  we  have  at 
present.  Their  organization  should  be  en- 
couraged. But  it  is  folly  to  believe  that  the 
task  is  an  easy  one  and  that  because  a  dozen 
or  more  old  companies  with  large  invest- 
ment-earning powers  pay  good  dividends  to 
their  stockholders,  the  new  ones,  without 
agency  plants,  business,  investment-earning 
resources  or  managerial  talent  can  do  the 
same  thing.  The  business  at  its  best  is  a 
perilous  one  for  capital,  especially  during 
a  company's  early  years.  Stockholders 
should  put  away  the  idea  of  early  dividends, 
even  small  ones.  They  must  be  content  to 
wait.  In  this  matter  the  insuring  and  in- 
vesting public  are  warranted  in  exercising 
caution,  and  in  requiring  substantial  evi- 
dences of  worthiness  from  new  fire  insur- 
ance companies  before  buying  their  policies 
or  stock  certificates.  Those  which  are  cap- 
italized for  a  million  or  two  millions  and 
employ  professional  canvassers  at  heavy 
expense  to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
are,  to  take  the  most  favorable  view  of  the 
matter,  impracticable.  Success  is  not  to  be 
won  by  an  establishment  of  such  large  pro- 
portions at  the  beginning.  It  is  the  small 
local  company,  the  organizers  of  which  are 
known  and  trusted  in  their  city  or  state, 
and  which  for  many  years  will  be  content 
to  grow  strong  on  the  business  in  that  sec- 
tion, that  the  fates  which  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  fire  insurance  business  re- 
gard with  favor. 

Examination  of  the  General  Accident 

An  examination  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion on  December  31,  1912,  of  the  United 
States  branch  of  the  General  Accident  Fire 
and  Life  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited, 
of  Perth,  Scotland,  of  which  C.  Norie-Miller, 
55  John  street,  New  York  City,  is  manager, 
has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Insur- 
ance Department  of  New  York.  This  com- 
pany confines  all  its  operations  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  various  lines  of  casualty  insur- 
ance. 

Compared  with  the  company's  report  of 
the  same  date  to  the  department,  the  in- 
vestigation   just    concluded    reveals    some 


substantial  differences.  The  examiners  value 
the  assets  at  $92,957  less  and  the  total  lia- 
bilities at  $261,399  more  than  shown  in  the 
company's  report,  a  net  decrease  of  $354,- 
356.  The  department's  valuation  increases 
the  unpaid  losses  and  claims  $83,818;  it  in- 
creases the  reserve  for  unpaid  liability 
losses  $129,829;  increases  the  unearned 
premiums  $73,847;  and  decreases  the  total 
of  all  other  liabilities  $26,095. 

These  variations  are  the  result  of  rulings 
by  the  examiners  principally  in  respect  of 
the  proper  reserves  to  be  maintained 
against  all  unpaid  losses  and  claims,  and 
are  somewhat  actuarial  in  character. 

The  net  difference  in  the  two  balance 
sheets,  however,  is  substantial,  causing  the 
surplus  for  account  of  policyholders  to  de- 
cline from  $582,080  to  $227,724,  a  sum 
which  is  $22,276  less  than  the  statutory  de- 
posit. Since  this  result  was  worked  out  by 
the  department,  the  Home  Office  of  the 
company  in  Scotland  has  remitted  to  the 
United  States  branch  the  sum  of  $268,456, 
which  brings  the  policyholders'  surplus  to 
$496,180  and  the  net  surplus  (treating  the 
deposit  of  $250,4)00  as  a  liability)  to  $246,- 
180. 

The  Proposed  Life  Insurance  Tax 

Admitting  that  the  Government  has  the 
right  under  the  income  tax  section  of  the 
tariff  bill  to  tax  life  insurance  companies, 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Breckenridge,  of  Omaha, 
chairman  of  the  Insurance  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  adds,  "the 
only  question  is  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  do."  Perhaps  the  Government 
has  the  right  to  tax  anything  if  the  courts 
will  subsequently  sustain  it  in  the  collec- 
tion thereof;  but  the  authors  of  the  bill 
have  admitted  in  its  provisions  that  the 
Government  is  not  justified  in  taxing  mon- 
eys handled  by  assessment  and  fraternal 
life  insurance  associations  and  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies.  After  that,  the  ad- 
vocates of  taxation  of  life  insurance  funds 
are,  by  all  the  rules  of  reason  and  consis- 
tency, estopped  from  proceeding.  As  we 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  all  life  insurance 
moneys  are  expenses,  and  we  do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  cost  of  a  citizen's  living 
is  to  become  an  object  of  taxation.  The 
measure  as  now  proposed  would  bring  in 
for  a  small  share  of  governmental  tribute, 
each,  all  persons  carrying  life  insurance 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  $4000.  As  Mr. 
1 5 ivck"n ridge  asserts,  the  bill  may  not  spe- 
cifically place  a  tax  upon  each  policy,  "but 
by  taxing  the  company  itself  upon  its  net 
revenue  it  really  adds  to  the  burden  of  the 
man  who  is  paying  for  the  individual 
policy." 
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The  Market  for  Securities 

There  was  activity  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
market,  last  week,  accompanied  by  a  notable 
decline  of  prices.  Transactions  amounted  to 
2,888,635  shares,  against  only  1,046,000  in 
the  week  immediately  preceding.  Prices  fell 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  decline  was  due 
mainly,  at  first,  to  sales  from  Europe, 
where  the  bankruptcy  of  our  Frisco  rail- 
way system  had  caused  anger  and  alarm. 
On  Wednesday,  Attorney  General  McRey- 
nolds's  suggested  plan  of  imposing  super- 
taxes on  the  Tobacco  Trust  companies 
sharply  affected  the  securities  of  those 
companies.  Disapproval  of  this  plan,  to- 
gether with  the  fall  of  securities  directly 
concerned,  depressed  the  entire  list.  Selling 
from  Europe  continued,  and  the  prices 
reached  were  the  lowest  in  five  years.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week  there  was  a  slight 
recovery,  but  the  net  losses  were  heavy.  For 
the  three  stocks  in  which  40  per  cent  of  the 
business  was  done — Reading,  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Steel — they  were  about  5  points. 
In  several  other  stocks  there  were  greater 
declines,  especially  in  the  shares  of  the 
tobacco  companies.  Mr.  McReynolds's  plan 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  was  inclined  to  impose  dis- 
criminatory taxes  upon  large  corporations. 

The  Frisco  bankruptcy  is  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  there  should  be  a  searching 
inquiry.  This  has  been  demanded  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Hinebaugh,  of  Illinois,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa, 
whose  resolutions  were  referred  to  com- 
mittees. The  adoption  of  them  is  not  re- 
quired to  hasten  an  investigation,  however, 
for  the  Commission  has  already  taken  up 
the  work.  Bondholders  here  and  abroad  call 
for  such  an  inquiry.  The  entire  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  has  suffered  in 
the  estimation  of  European  investors  on 
account  of  this  failure,  and  the  prices  of 
the  securities  of  all  other  American  corpo- 
rations have  been  affected  by  it. 

This  bankruptcy  was  added  to  a  group  of 
depressing  causes  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
was  followed  by  announcement  of  the  new 
tobacco  tax  plan.  In  Europe,  war  has  de- 
stroyed property,  been  accompanied  by 
great  expenditure  ancji  caused  hoarding  of 
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capital.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
great  demand  for  capital,  not  only  to  be 
used  in  peaceful  operations,  but  also  in  pre- 
paring for  wars.  The  demand  has  largely 
exceeded  the  available  supply.  Evidence  that 
borrowers  must  pay  high  rates  has  caused 
some  liquidation  of  old  investments  in  or- 
der that  money  may  be  released  for  more 
profitable  new  ones.  There  has  been  liqui- 
dation at  other  money  centers,  but  much 
of  it  has  taken  place  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  because  that  was  the  best 
market. 

Government  Deposits 

Three  banks  in  New  York  City  have  sur- 
rendered their  deposits  of  Government 
money,  being  unwilling  to  pay  the  interest 
of  2  per  cent  which  will  hereafter  be  re- 
quired. They  are  the  National  City,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Chemical 
National.  Similar  action  has  been  taken  by 
four  banks  in  other  parts  of  the  country — 
in  New  London,  Conn.;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Buffalo,  Wyo.;  and  San  Francisco.  The 
amount  thus  surrendered  is  about  $1,500,- 
000,  which,  with  the  $10,000,000  recently 
added  to  the  total,  has  been  distributed 
among  banks  which  desire  to  become  depos- 
itaries. The  number  of  the  banks  holding 
Government  funds  has  been  increased  from 
559  to  607,  a  majority  of  those  added  being 
in  the  South  and  West.  The  reason  given 
for  surrender  has  been,  as  a  rule,  that,  ow- 
ing to  expenses  accompanying  the  deposits, 
the  interest  charge  left  no  profit,  or  not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  work  that  must  be 
done. 

State  Rates  and  City  Bonds 

The  State  of  New  York  sold,  last  week, 
$27,000,000  of  short-term  notes.  There  were 
sixty-two  bids,  amounting  to  about  $36,- 
000,000,  and  the  average  interest  to  be 
paid  (for  less  than  one  year)  on  the  sums 
awarded  is  about  4.86  per  cent.  There  was 
one  bid  of  $10,000,000"  at  4.85.  A  bill  re- 
cently signed  by  the  Governor  permits 
bonds  to  be  issued  at  41/£  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  old  rate  of  4  per  cent.  There  will  be 
an  issue  in  March  next.  Baltimore  offered 
$5,500,000  of-  4  per  cent  city  bonds  last 
week,  and  the  bids  amounted  to  less  than 
$600,000  at  an  average  price  of  about  90. 
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The  Brook 

Have  you  seen  a  brook  lately?  Do  you 
know  of  one  anywhere  about;  where  one 
may  go  of  a  tired  hour,  or  a  vacation 
morning,  and  hear  it  sing?  How  it  will 
sing,  monologs,  lullabies,  or  a  chorus 
here  and  there  among  the  pebbles.  It  can 
talk  forty  languages.  It  can  prattle  here 
like  a  dozen  children;  and  there  it  can 
speak  in  masculine  words,  or  can  gossip 
femininely  where  the  water  rounds  a 
pretty  bunch  of  celandine.  This  brook 
can  work  as  well  as  talk,  and  it  stops  to 
turn  millwheels,  or  grind  sod  off  the 
banks  and  make  new  meadows  for  the 
grasses.  It  is  busy  all  night  around  the 
corn  roots,  soaking  the  soil  and  feeding 
hills  full  of  young  potatoes. 

It  has  found  a  smooth  plate  of  rock, 
and  spreading  itself  out  for  a  quiet  slide 
down  hill,  it  jumps  grandly  when  the 
edge  of  the  rock  is  reached.  It  has  its 
small  Niagaras  up  in  the  glen,  or  down 
in  the  pasture,  as  it  pleases.  The  big 
beech  tree,  standing  by  the  roadside, 
tries  to  block  the  way,  but  the  brook 
finds  a  way  among  the  roots,  until  the 
tree  stands  on  its  toes;  and  the  water 
dodging  thru,  comes  out  laughing  and 
joking  on  the  other  side. 

It  has  a  rich  life  of  its  own,  this  beau- 
tiful brook  of  ours,  and  society  that  it 
chooses.  Minnows  play  everywhere  in 
tiny  pools ;  too  small  to  tempt  the  angler, 
but  nibbling  at  the  schoolboy's  toes, 
when  at  noon  he  eats  his  lunch ;  or  snap- 
ping the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  slices 
of  bread  and  butter. 

There  on  your  bank  we  picked  mints; 
spearmint  and  peppermint,  and  in  an 
elbow  we  remember  a  big  bunch  of 
horsemint.  Where  the  gravel  was  plen- 


tiful, there  the  celandine  grew  up  in  big 
patches,  with  its  orange  flowers,  and  its 
seed-pods  that  snapped  funnily.  But 
everywhere  were  bunches  of  blue-eyed 
forget-me-not.  Oh,  that  we  might  give 
up  the  big  world,  with  its  windy  prairies 
and  no  brooks,  and  just  spend  one  hour 
each  day  on  the  gravel  and  the  shale, 
where  the  brook  sings  its  hundred  songs, 
and  the  Victor-Victrola  is  neither  called 
for  nor  needed.  Who  was  ever  lonesome 
with  a  brook  for  a  companion? 

They  say  that  somewhere  up  the  swale, 
where  the  hemlocks  make  a  cool,  deep 
pool,  there  are  trout,  and  these  will  take 
bait  only  before  sunrise  of  a  June  morn- 
ing. Ah,  well,  it  is  just  as  well  that  there 
are  few  people  up  at  that  time  of  day, 
and  so  the  pool  will  not  be  untenanted 
faster  than  trout  can  be  spawned.  It  is  a 
silent  spot,  where  for  a  few  moments 
the  brook  cools  itself  among  the  ferns, 
and  we  hear  the  blackberry  pickers  on 
the  hillsides  that  lean  over  with  shad- 
ows. 

But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  you 
may  be  sure,  that  the  brook  will  never 
keep  quiet  long,  unless  it  dies.  It  will 
always  be  doing  something;  it  will 
always  be  going  somewhere.  It  will 
always  find  out  the  news,  and  always 
carry  it  on  thru  all  the  world.  That  is 
why  it  joins  its  neighbors,  and  makes 
one  out  of  two,  so  that  you  cannot  tell 
them  apart.  Then  they  will  run  on  to- 
gether, gossipping  and  gabbling,  and  fill- 
ing all  the  village  with  talk.  They  try  to 
get  thru  the  pipes  that  the  plumbers 
have  laid,  and  into  all  the  kitchens  and 
the  dining  rooms.  You  would  not  take  it 
for  the  same  brook,  but  it  is. 

Starting  away  up  in  the  glen,  where 
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it  stops  awhile  to  play  with  the  ferns, 
the  brook  ground  the  hill  farmer's 
wheat;  boiled  the  potatoes  and  filled  the 
tea  kettles  of  the  factory  workers;  and 
now  it  is  washing  the  clothes  of  the  vil- 
lage housekeepers.  But  this  is  not  all  of 
it — not  by  a  great  deal.  Everything  and 
everybody  must  nowadays  come  to  what 
they  call  efficiency,  and  our  little  brook 
that  darted  out  of  a  hole  in  the  woods  is 
no  exception.  Somewhere  on  the  hill 
slope  Farmer  Scott  built  a  dam,  and 
right  there  frolicking  must  cease,  only  it 
did  not. 

The  dam  was  built  of  stone,  that  for 
awhile  had  been  a  wall,  before  stock  laws 
made  these  needless;  but  wild  straw- 
berries had  crept  up  over  the  ends  of  it 
and  mushrooms  grew  plentiful  where  the 
spray  kept  moisture  around  an  old  but- 
ternut stump.  When  the  dam  was  full 
the  brook  dashed  over,  and  it  was  just 
there  that  brook  power  became  some- 
thing else.  Our  farmer  never  found  out 
just  what  this  new  thing  was,  only  we 
called  it  power,  and  while  the  brook 
dashed  on  we  harnessed  the  power  for 
work.  We  carried  it  down  to  the  big 
barns,  and  there  it  was  set  to  cut  feed 
for  the  cattle,  and  to  saw  wood ;  and  it 
washed  all  the  stables  and  the  yards; 
and  finally  it  milked  the  cows,  and  did- 
everything  not  only  swiftly,  but  well. 

Somehow  the  brook  was  not  laughing 
as  much  as  it  did,  but  it  had  its  fun  and 
lots  of  it,  for  there  is  no  real  joy  like 
that  which  comes  from  work.  It  was 
making  everything  sweet  and  clean,  and 
the  farmer  boys  who  used  to  be  over- 
worked, now  came  around  laughing  and 
praising  the  brook,  and  when  their  wits 
were  well  wakened  they  began  to  be 
cleaner  themselves,  and  threw  away 
their  cigarets.  There  was  a  revolution 
going  on  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it 
was  the  brook  that  did  it.  The  milk  that 
went  to  the  house  was  cleaner  and  more 
sanitary.  At  the  house  the  cream  was 
churned  into  butter  by  the  same  power; 
butter  as  yellow  as  gold,  and  as  delicious 
as  it  was  wholesome.  Here  the  housewife 
chimed  in  with  smiling  face,  and  clapped 
her  hands  with  the  new  music  of  work. 
When  somebody  charged  the  brook  with 
being  made  a  slave  to  progress,  it  only 
whistled  back  that  it  had  got  to  be  the 
master  of  the  whole  farm. 


0  beautiful  brook!  You  washed  our 
feet  in  our  schoolboy  days.  You  sung  to 
us  later  when  as  a  man  we  plowed  your 
banks.  You  positively  refused  to  leave 
the  old  meadow  and  you  wound  around 
the  apple  trees,  where  in  the  old  Goodsell 
orchard  the  Pound  Sweets  fell  with  the 
Spitzenburgs,  into  your  pools.  Sixty 
years  we  have  been  separated.  The  sun 
and  the  winds  went  with  us,  and  the 
clouds  dropt  down  their  rain  on  the 
prairie  lands.  The  flowers  were  there 
and  the  birds  sang  to  us,  and  it  would 
seem  that  one  should  be  happy  in  such  a 
land.  But  no  brook  was  anywhere  about, 
tumbling  and  singing,  playing  and  work- 
ing. We  missed  you  sadly,  little  brook, 
and  now  once  more  we  will  come  back  to 
New  England,  the  mother  of  brooks.  We 
shall  lie  down  for  awhile  on  the  sod  and 
listen.  We  want  to  know  if  you  are  sing- 
ing the  same  songs  that  you  sang  sixty 
— seventy — years  ago.  We  shall  call  back 
old  days  while  we  live  new  ones.  Already 
we  smell  the  mints  and  the  wild  clovers. 
The  catbirds  are  here  singing  and  scold- 
ing, and  the  grosbeaks  dip  down  to  wash 
themselves,  just  where  they  did,  under 
the  arching  roots  of  the  beech  tree.  Yes ! 
it  is  indeed  true  that  the  brook  in  the 
field  and  the  mother  in  the  house  are  the 
two  things  that  wind  themselves  closest 
about  the  boy's  heart;  and  it  is  these 
two  that  he  will  long  for  to  the  end. 

The  Constitutional  Way  Will  Win 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
politically  organized  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  are  a  bigger  and  stronger 
combination  than  any  state  or  confedera- 
tion of  states,  was  settled  by  the  Civil 
War.  That  the  same  combination  is  a 
bigger  and  stronger  corporation  than 
any  private  or  quasi-public  corporation, 
or  trust  of  corporations  for  business 
purposes,  is  day  by  day  being  demon- 
strated by  reactions  of  public  opinion  to 
events  with  which  the  Federal  courts  will 
be  called  upon  to  deal,  and  to  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  questions  that 
already  have  been  pondered  by  the  court 
of  last  resort. 

To  speak  first  of  the  reaction  to  deci- 
sions: Nothing  could  have  been  more 
offensive  to  the  newspapers — the  so 
called  organs  of  public  opinion — than  the 
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newspaper  publicity  law  requiring  them, 
if  they  would  enjoy  second  class  privi- 
leges in  the  mails,  to  disclose  circulation, 
editorial  control,  ownershp,  and  names  of 
known  bondholders.  They  have  accepted 
the  decision  against  them  and  are  com- 
plying with  the  law,  not  only  in  act,  but 
also  in  self-respecting  respect  for  the 
court  which  has  disappointed  them,  and 
for  its  opinions. 

Mingled  here  and  there  with  disap- 
pointment, here  and  there  with  appre- 
hension, an  approval  sincere  and  nation- 
wide has  been  accorded  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Minnesota  railway 
rate  case.  In  this  case  the  whole  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  constitutionally 
organized  people  over  corporations  of 
their  own  creation  was  involved;  because 
the  issue  was  not  the  abstract  right  to 
regulate,  but  was  the  determination  of 
authority  to  use  ways  and  means,  and 
the  limitation,  if  any,  upon  its  applica- 
tion. The  decision  seems  to  establish  four 
things:  (1)  That  as  a  practical  propo- 
sition, all  state  regulation  of  railroad 
business  is  subordinate  to  Federal  regu- 
lation; (2)  that  the  power  of  Federal 
regulation  resides  in  Congress;  (3)  that 
the  Federal  courts  will  not  act  in  regula- 
tion where  regulation  is  the  business  of 
Congress;  and  (4)  that  states  may  regu- 
late until  Congress  acts,  but  their  action 
must  not  be  confiscatory. 

Assuming  that  further  decisions  will 
be  consistent  with  the  principles  here  set 
forth,  a  broad  and  commonsense  policy 
of  railway  control  is  indicated.  Capital 
invested  in  railways  is  safe  and  will  earn 
reasonable  returns.  Secured  against  con- 
fiscatory legislation,  railroads  must  serve 
the  public  efficiently  and  reasonably,  and 
will  be  made  to  do  so  by  a  power  which 
it  would  be  idle  to  resist.  Furthermore, 
the  public  served  will  be  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people,  not  merely  the  people  of  any 
one  state  or  section. 

The  industrial  struggle  in  West  Vir- 
ginia has  brought  up  the  old  question 
of  the  fundamental  constitutional  rights 
of  individuals,  but  not  to  reopen  it.  The 
question  was  settled  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  was  settled  right,  as  the  West  Vir- 
ginia mine  operators,  militia  officers, 
mine  guards  and  miners,  one  and  all,  will 
learn.  The  public  is  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  say  who  has  been  most  guilty  in  the 


wretched  business.  It  is  charged  that  the 
mine  owners  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  hard  prest  by  West 
Virginia  competition,  conspired  with 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  now 
under  indictment,  to  bring  on  trouble. 
The  charge  remains  to  be  proven.  Ic  is 
certain  that  men  have  been  sentenced  by 
military  commission,  and  committed  to 
prison  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
revelation  of  this  fact  acknowledged  be- 
fore Senator  Borah  has  called  forth  in- 
stant and  unreserved  condemnation  from 
the  press  of  all  political  parties.  No  state 
in  the  Union  will  be  permitted  to  set 
aside  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
liberty,  whatever  the  provocation. 

The  American  people  has  devised  and 
successfully  applied  a  constitutional  way 
of  dealing  with  the  troubles  endlessly 
arising  from  conflicts  of  interest  in  an 
energetic  population.  That  way  we  shall 
adhere  to  and  abide  by. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  Company 

Two  fast  express  trains  on  the  New 
Haven  road  were  approaching  New  York, 
last  Thursday  afternoon.  The  first 
stopped,  near  Stamford,  to  substitute 
electric  power  for  steam.  While  it  was 
stationary,  the  following  train  crashed 
into  it,  wrecking  and  destroying  its  last 
car,  a  flimsy  wooden  structure,  in  which 
there  were  twenty-five  passengers.  It  was 
a  parlor  car,  and  the  passengers  had 
paid  an  additional  price  for  their  seats. 
Six  of  them  were  killed,  and  all  of  their 
associates  were  injured.  This  collision 
took  place  in  broad  daylight,  at  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  last  two 
years  there  have  been  thirteen  serious 
accidents  on  the  lines  of  this  company — 
five  of  them  on  the  road  between  New 
Haven  and  New  York — and  in  these  acci- 
dents forty-nine  passengers  have  lost 
their  lives. 

An  official  investigation  concerning 
this  rear-end  collision  at  Stamford  is 
now  in  progress,  and  the  witnesses  do 
not  fully  agree.  It  does  appear,  however, 
that  the  engineer  of  the  following  train. 
Charles  J.  Dougherty,  was  not  properly 
qualified  for  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  placed.  This  was  a  fast  express,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  trains  in  the 
company's  service.   11    was  drawn   by   a 
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very  heavy  and  powerful  locomotive,  and 
the  engineer  should  have  been  one  quali- 
fied by  experience.  But  Dougherty  had 
served  on  other  and  less  important  pas- 
senger trains  for  only  a  few  days,  had 
been  engineer  of  this  train  only  three 
days,  was  not  familiar  with  the  type  of 
locomotive  which  he  was  required  to  con- 
trol, and  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
route  over  which  he  was  passing.  It  is 
asserted,  and  also  denied,  that  he  ran 
past  two  danger  signals.  After  the  sig- 
nals had  been  past,  he  attempted  to 
stop  his  train  by  applying  the  air  brakes. 
They  would  not  work.  Two  days  earlier 
he  had  reported  that  they  were  ineffec- 
tive. His  predecessor  had  found  them  so, 
and  had  been  suspended  for  running  past 
a  signal.  Dougherty  attempted  to  reverse 
his  engine,  but  could  not  do  this  because 
he  was  physically  unable  to  move  the 
lever  a  sufficient  distance.  He  is  not  a 
strong  man,  and  he  had  sprained  the 
muscles  of  his  back  in  a  previous  effort 
of  the  same  kind.  It  also  appears  that  the 
wrecked  wooden  car  was  hastily  taken 
from  the  scene  of  the  collision  by  direc- 
tion of  the  company's  officers,  and  that 
the  remains  of  it  were  destroyed  by  fire 
before  the  coroner  could  examine  them. 

Such  a  man  as  Dougherty  should  not 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  that  loco- 
motive and  that  train.  If,  as  it  is 
asserted,  his  assignment  to  the  train  was 
required  by  union  rules  (which  the  com- 
pany had  accepted),  the  company  should 
have  rejected  those  rules  and  should  have 
asked  the  public  to  support  its  action. 
There  should  have  been  no  wooden  cars 
in  the  train.  All  of  the  cars  should  have 
been  of  steel.  No  locomotive  equipt 
with  ineffective  air  brakes  should  have 
been  in  service. 

The  company  is  an  old  and  well  known 
one.  With  the  subsidiaries  acquired  in 
recent  years  it  controls  the  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  of  the  New  England 
States.  In  the  past  for  many  years  it  paid 
large  dividends.  The  rate  is  now  6  per 
cent,  the  latest  reduction  having  been 
made  a  few  days  ago.  In  a  decade  the 
price  of  its  shares  has  fallen  from  225 
to  9914.  Owing  to  its  recent  acquisition 
of  railway,  trolley  and  steamship  prop- 
erties, to  its  long  list  of  accidents,  to  its 
interest  in  state  legislation,  and  ^prose- 
cutions by  the  Government,  it  has  been 


the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  has 
excited  much  unfavorable  criticism. 

We  did  not  think  that  the  suit  of  the 
Government  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
act  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  was  warranted  by  the  facts.  Even- 
tually the  Government  took  this  view  of 
the  matter  and  dropped  the  case.  The 
company's  purchase  of  numerous  trolley 
lines  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hostile 
to  the  public  interest,  so  far  as  service 
and  rates  are  concerned.  The  steamship 
purchases  may  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  act.  We  were  unable  to  com- 
mend the  recent  prosecution,  undertaken 
on  account  of  negotiations  with  the 
Grand  Trunk.  The  company's  officers 
were  accused  of  suppressing  competition 
which  had  never  existed.  But  while,  in 
some  of  these  transactions,  the  conduct 
of  the  company  may  not  have  been  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  it  has  been 
shown,  by  recent  investigation,  to  have 
been  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 

Reaching  out  for  everything  in  sight 
thruout  New  England,  it  paid  too  much 
for  what  it  acquired.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially of  its  purchase  of  trolley  and 
steamship  lines.  Some  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  official  investigation  we 
recently  considered  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. A  great  bonded  debt  was  cre- 
ated. It  began  to  appear  that  the  energies 
of  the  company's  controlling  officers  were 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  the  financ- 
ing of  the  new  properties,  and  not  to  the 
management  of  the  main  lines  of  road. 
Accident  after  accident,  falling  divi- 
dends, curiously  complicated  accounts, 
and  the  results  of  official  inquiries  have 
confirmed  in  the  public  mind  this  view 
of  the  company's  conduct.  The  collision 
at  Stamford  is  regarded  as  additional 
evidence  that  the  corporation  is  sorely 
in  need  of  reform. 

In  our  judgment,  this  prevailing  opin- 
ion is  a  just  one.  The  demand  for  reform 
is  one  that  should  be  forcibly  made  by 
the  stockholders.  It  should  be  addrest 
emphatically  to  the  directors.  If  the 
stockholders  fail  to  take  steps  for  their 
own  protection,  or  if  the  directors  take 
no  action,  the  governments  of  the  New 
England  States,  by  their  railroad  com- 
missions or  by  legislation,  should  act.  As 
for  the  commissions,  it  is  their  duty  to 
be  on  guard  continually  for  the  public. 
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The  national  commission  may,  and 
doubtless  will,  take  part  in  the  move- 
ment. The  bankruptcy  of  the  Frisco  sys- 
tem was  a  blow,  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
American  railways.  The  recent  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  New  Haven 
Company  is  also  discreditable  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole. 
We  hope  to  see  this  company  saved  by 
thoro  reform. 

The  Senatorial  Investigation 

When  a  criminal  trial  is  before  a  court 
one  may  follow,  as  the  jury  follows,  the 
evidence,  and  may  be  approaching  a  con- 
clusion, but  one  prudently  withholds  a 
verdict  till  the  case  is  all  in.  A  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  investi- 
gating the  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of 
West  Virginia,  and  it  is  proper  for  the 
general  public  to  hear  with  the  committ- 
tee  the  evidence  on  both  sides  and  hold 
judgment  in  the  balance,  or  at  least  in 
suspense,  until  the  committee  makes  its 
report. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  withhold  the  tentative 
judgment  that  there  has  been  very  great 
wrong  on  both  sides.  One  has  a  natural 
inclination  to  judge  the  strikers  harshly 
because  they  are  led  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  an  organization 
which  is  controlled  by  men  who  preach 
violence,  who  organize  sabotage,  and 
whose  business  is  not  to  make  peace  but 
war.  If  the  principles  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
mean  the  overthrow  by  violence  of  organ- 
ized industrial  society,  one  is  from  the 
beginning  ready  to  believe  and  expect 
men  to  begin  and  conduct  a  strike  with 
violence.  Governor  Glasscock  and  others 
declare  in  their  evidence  that  the  violence 
and  intimidation  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  courts  were  unable  to  do  their 
duty,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 
the  militia  and  declare  martial  law;  and 
that  the  arrest  and  trial  and  conviction 
of  scores  and  even  hundreds  by  military 
courts  was  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  denied.  It  is 
declared  that  the  courts  were  in  unintimi- 
dated  exercise  of  their  functions.  We  are 
told  that  men  and  women  were  impris- 
oned illegally,  treated  shamefully,  and 
even  that  from  an  armored  train  rifles 
and  machine  guns  were  fired  at  night 
into  a  camp  of  striking  miners.  If  half 


the  tales  are  true  the  miners  were  treat- 
ed with  a  merciless  indignity  such  as 
might  characterize  the  Kongo  or  Puta- 
mayo  atrocities.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  truth  in  these  sworn  reports. 
If  half  or  a  quarter  of  them  are  true  the 
investigation  is  justified.  The  crimes  in 
Kongo  have  been  stopt  and  the  associa- 
tion organized  ten  years  ago  to  make 
investigation  and  arouse  the  angry  senti- 
ment of  the  world  has  dissolved,  its  work 
done.  We  thank  the  Senate  for  putting 
this  searchlight  on  the  darkness  of  West 
Virginia.  The  lawlessness,  the  violence  of 
the  strikers,  spurred  by  leaders  from 
abroad,  has,  it  now  appears,  been  crim- 
inal ;  but  lawlessness  in  the  guise  of  law, 
courts  in  league  with  wealth  against  la- 
bor, injustice  baptized  with  the  fair 
name  of  law,  is  worse  than  the  mad  pas- 
sion of  ignorant,  malevolent  revenge. 
We  have  had  barbarism  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
committee  does  not  find  barbarians  on 
both  sides.  Let  the  probe  go  deep ;  let  the 
foul  and  vile  ulcer  be  fully  explored,  and 
we  may  expect  that  public  sentiment,  and 
some  necessary  legislation,  will  make  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  strike  impossible. 
We  expect  nothing  from  the  I.  W.  W.,  but 
we  do  expect  that  somehow  an  agreement 
may  be  made  that  will  secure  industrial 
peace  with  protocols  and  arbitration 
boards  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The 
present  condition  is  intolerable. 

The  Franking  Privilege 

Attention  is  called  to  the  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  the  testimony 
given  to  the  Senatorial  committee  inves- 
tigating the  charge  by  the  President  of 
the  existence  of  an  insidious  and  mis- 
chievous lobby.  It  seems  that  those  who 
are  seeking  to  maintain  a  tariff  on  sugar 
have  been  able  to  distribute  their  litera- 
ture for  popular  instruction  by  means 
of  the  franking  privilege  given  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  is  no  new  thing, 
for  it  is  always  done.  There  is  no  cause 
that  will  not  find  Senators  or  Represen- 
tatives supporting  it,  and  who  will  read- 
ily prepare  speeches  in  favor  of  it,  and 
include  therewith  other  documents,  and 
then  give  their  frank  for  distribution. 
That  is  accepted  as  perfectly  legitimate. 
Several  Senators  have  thus  been  frank- 
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ing  sugar  documents,  and  it  is  said  that 
Senator  Lodge,  whose  state  is  not  par- 
ticularly interested,  allowed  one  issue  of 
320,000  copies  to  go  out  under  his  frank, 

There  is  an  evil  here  that  ought  to 
be  corrected.  It  is  perhaps  right  that 
members  of  Congress  should  be  free  to 
send  out  documents  free  to  their  con- 
stituents, but  the  amount  should  be  lim- 
ited. It  would  be  much  better  if  each 
member  were  allowed  a  certain  number 
of  postage  stamps  limited  to  his  own 
personal  use.  This  amount  should  be  lib- 
eral, but  not  extravagant.  At  present  it 
is  absolutely  unlimited,  and  strange 
stories  are  told  of  furniture  and  laun- 
dry sent  by  mail.  But  the  worst  abuse 
is  in  the  extravagant  dumping  into  the 
mails  of  documents  for  selfish  and  busi- 
ness purposes. 

We  would  have  stamps  thus  assigned 
to  congressional  correspondence,  and 
equally  to  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments. The  Post  Office  Department 
would  be  easily  self-supporting  if  it  did 
not  have  to  carry  so  much  franked  mat- 
ter. The  bureaus  and  departments  at 
Washington  should  receive  stamps  of 
various  denominations  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  this  department 
should  charge  the  amount,  and  should 
have  the  credit  for  the  service  it  does 
for  other  departments,  just  as  it  is 
credited  with  what  it  does  for  private 
individuals  or  corporations.  Perhaps  this 
scandal — for  it  is  nothing  less — may 
lead  to  a  reform. 

The  Disappointments  of  a  War 
Correspondent 

The  suicide  of  Angus  Hamilton,  the 
English  war  correspondent,  on  June  14, 
because  his  lecture  on  the  Balkan  War 
did  not  give  him  money  enough  to  pay 
his  board  bill,  lends  emphasis  to  what  is 
said  by  Mr.  Marvin  in  this  issue  on  the 
difficulties  of  reporting  a  modern  cam- 
paign. Many  of  those  who  flocked  to 
Sofia  and  Constantinople  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  were  obviously  incompetent 
and  deserved  their  failure,  but  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  an  experienced  man.  He  had 
seen  service  in  Korea,  China  and  India, 
had  been  thru  the  Boer  and  Russo- 
Japanese  wars,  and  in  the  recent  conflict 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  see  both 


sides,  for  while  he  was  attached  to  the 
Turkish  army,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Bulgars  and  condemned  to  death  as  a 
spy.  Still  these  remarkable  experiences, 
even  tho  illustrated  with  moving  pic- 
tures, failed  to  interest  the  American 
public,  which  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
war  long  before  peace  was  concluded.  In 
the  future  there  will  not  be  such  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  newspaper  men  to  go 
to  the  front,  now  that  the  opportunities 
for  observation  have  become  so  restricted 
and  the  rewards  have  become  so  insigni- 
ficant and  uncertain. 

Is  the  Apostles'  Creed  Inspired? 

It  is  a  fault  of  most  of  the  efforts  for 
Church  union  that  they  attempt  first  to 
set  down  a  set  of  conditions  which  those 
entering  the  union  must  agree  to,  and 
that  basis  usually  a  confession  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  basis  chosen  in  a  propo- 
sition now  being  presented  to  various  de- 
nominations is  the  Apostles'  Creed.  That 
creed  has  great  excellences  and  serious 
defects,  but  why  choose  it?  Is  it  in- 
spired? Has  it  any  Apostolic  authority? 
Not  the  slightest.  It  is  old,  but  not  as  old 
as  that.  Age  gives  it  no  authority,  and 
we  could  certainly  make  better  creeds 
nowadays,  and  have  made  many. 

The  Federal  Council  has  a  creed  of  its 
own ;  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation has  a  creed  which  binds  its 
members,  and  the  Methodist  Church  has 
Wesley's  sermons  for  creed;  but  again 
we  ask,  Why  have  a  creed?  These  creeds 
are  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  Bible; 
then  why  not  take  the  Bible  as  creed?  Is 
it  because  the  Bible  is  so  big  a  book?  Not 
so  much  bigger  than  Wesley's  sermons. 
Is  it  because  it  would  be  possible  on  that 
basis  to  take  in  any  good  Christian,  since 
any  good  Christian  can  find  his  authority 
somewhere  in  the  Bible?  Then  so  much 
the  better,  for  why  shut  out  any  good 
Christian?  The  days  are  past  when  we 
can  properly  shut  the  doors  against  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord.  It  would  be  vastly  more 
reasonable  to  make  confest  discipleship 
of  Jesus  the  basis  of  union  than  any 
creed,  even  the  loosest  that  disciples  have 
ever  written. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  ob- 
servation of  the  discussion  among  the 
denomination  which  says  it  is  not  a  de- 
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nomination,  denominated  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  over  a  proposition]  coming  to  a 
number  of  their  ministers  from  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Unity  Foundation,  that 
they  consider  union  on  the  basis  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  and  also  by  the  reasser- 
tion  of  their  creed  by  the  late  convention 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  creed  is  called  the 
Portland  Basis,  and  was  adopted  forty- 
four  years  ago.  It  is  good  enough,  as 
creeds  go,  good  for  the  time,  but  theo- 
logical science  has  made  some  progress 
since  then,  and  it  could  be  improved.  Six 
years  ago  a  committee  of  fifteen  able 
men  was  appointed  to  report  amend- 
ments, and  this  year  it  made  a  report 
signed  by  the  chairman,  President 
Mackenzie,  of  Hartford  Seminary,  and 
all  but  one  of  the  fifteen,  recommending 
that  the  creed  be  dropt,  and  that  mem- 
bership of  any  recognized  evangelical 
Church  be  the  only  test  required  of  mem- 
bers. One  would  expect  the  fourteen  to 
carry  the  convention,  but  the  one  lone 
committeeman  won  the  day.  They  were 
afraid  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  might  seem  to  be 
weakening  in  the  faith. 

No  large  union  can  come  in  the  future 
based  on  intellectual  beliefs,  such  as  an 
apostle  says  that  devils  can  honestly 
assent  to.  The  basis  of  union  must  be 
Christian  character,  not  any  man's 
standard  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  must 
agree  to  differ,  and  agree  to  love  and 
serve. 

The  Troubles  of  the  British  Ministry 

It  takes  three  stages  to  make  a  bill 
into  a  law  in  Great  Britain,  when  the 
Lords  refuse  to  accept  the  bill  as  it 
passes  the  House  of  Commons.  During 
the  preceding  week  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
bill  has  past  its  second  stage,  having 
been  for  the  second  time  adopted,  after 
its  rejection  by  the  Lords. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  Unionists 
to  prevent  its  reaching  its  third  and  final 
passage  by  the  Commons.  One  of  these 
attempts  appears  in  violent  threats  that 
if  enacted  it  will  be  resisted  by  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster.  They  swear  that  it 
will  not  be  submitted  to;  Ulster  will  fight 
it;  Belfast  will  refuse  to  pay  taxes  and 
the  attempt  to  collect  taxes  will  be  met 
with  rifles.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  this 
threat  rifles  are  being  sent  to  Ulster,  and 


at  least  three  cargoes  have  been  confis- 
cated. They  are  actually  pledging  them- 
selves to  treason  and  battle.  And  these 
are  men  of  title  and  position  and  wealth, 
who  accuse  the  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish 
people  of  lawlessness  and  the  design  of 
unjustly  ruling  and  robbing  them.  We 
cannot  believe  that  when  the  bill  becomes 
law,  and  Ireland  has  her  own  Parlia- 
ment, just  as  every  American  state  has 
its  legislature,  this  small  minority  of  the 
Irish  people  will  resist  both  the  Irish  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  would  be 
farcical. 

An  indiscretion  of  members  of  the 
Asquith  Ministry  has  put  another 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies, 
and  very  eager  they  are,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  to  gain  its  overthrow.  Altho  the 
committee  of  investigation  has  exon- 
erated members  of  the  Cabinet  of  any 
corrupt  action,  the  British  people  have 
no  occasion  to  be  quite  satisfied.  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  advised  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
to  buy  American  Marconi  shares  on  a 
speculation  for  a  rise,  and  he  did  so,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  making  an  important  con- 
tract with  a  British  Marconi  company. 
There  was  not  a  bit  of  corruption  in  it, 
all  agree ;  but  it  was  indiscreet  to  specu- 
late in  anything  bearing  the  Marconi 
name,  not  to  speak  of  the  indiscretion  of 
speculation  in  general.  The  Unionists 
have  made  so  much  talk  about  it,  and 
spread  so  many  slurs  and  insinuations, 
that  it  has  given  the  Asquith  Govern- 
ment a  black  eye,  and  the  Unionists  actu- 
ally hope  that  in  some  division  it  may  be 
defeated  and  be  obliged  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  for  a  new  election,  before 
home  rule  for  Ireland  will  be  accom- 
plisht  in  1914. 

Meanwhile  one  or  two  by-elections 
have  shown  Liberal  losses,  due  largely  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of  the 
Pension  act,  an  act  which,  however,  a 
succeeding  Unionist  Government  would 
not  dare  to  repeal.  A  new  election  would 
probably  support  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  by  a  reduced  majority.  Then 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill,  and  the  Welsh 
Disestablisment  bill  would  have  to  be- 
gin again  at  the  beginning,  and  it  would 
take  three  years  more  to  enact  them,  and 
with  a  Parliament  less  favorable  to  them. 
We  should  like  to  hear  a  frank  apology 
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from  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  his  blunder, 
which  we  hope  will  be  the  last  for  which 
the  present  Cabinet,  which  has  been 
quite  too  reticent,  deserves  credit;  for 
no  Ministry  in  present  memory  has  been 
responsible  for  so  many  great  reforms. 

A  War  Lord's  Jubilee 

Only  great  and  distinguished  men  have 
jubilees,  but  they  may  be  great  men  in  a 
small  circle,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  men  who  like  to  be  feted  and  flattered, 
for  a  jubilee  is  gotten  up  chiefly  to  flat- 
ter a  living  man.  A  modest  man  can 
generally  escape  the  bore  of  it.  One  who 
stands  all  the  time  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
like  a  king  or  a  bishop,  may  expect  and 
welcome  a  jubilee  in  his  honor. 

Emperor  William  II  is  an  able  and  a 
very  busy  man.  He  could  not  and  would 
not  avoid  a  jubilee.  He  believes  himself 
set  by  the  grace  of  God  to  rule,  and  to 
tell  his  people  what  to  do  and  what  to 
believe.  He  is  the  one  shining  example 
among  monarchs  who  believes  that  he 
rules  by  the  grace  of  God  and  not  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  He  believes  in  God  and 
himself  as  the  dual  providence  of  the 
world.  Accordingly,  in  his  piety  toward 
God  and  himself,  he  holds  it  his  duty  to 
rule,  as  God  rules,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  He  deserves  the  full  credit  of  be- 
ing, like  God,  benevolent  within  the 
sphere  of  his  rule.  He  loves  Germany, 
and  particularly  Prussia,  and  will  make 
them  as  prosperous  and  glorious  as  he 
can. 

So  he  teaches  them  war  and  peace.  He 
fosters  business  and  the  arts.  It  is  the 
high  claim  of  glory  for  his  reign  that  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Germany  has  had 
no  war,  that  altho*  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies on  all  sides  rapaciously  eager  to 
attack  her,  he  has  so  ringed  his  imperial 
borders  with  Krupp  cannon,  and  behind 
them  such  a  dense  cordon  of  muskets, 
that  the  world  has  been  kept  at  bay.  If 
the  best  way  to  keep  the  peace  is  to  make 
bayonets  as  thick  as  porcupine  quills,  to 
create  the  most  perfect  army  machine 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  then  William  II 
is  the  veriest  dove  of  peace  that  history 
has  to  show. 

It  has  worked.  He  has  had  peace.  And 
in  peace  a  nation  of  scholars  in  the  mate- 
rial arts,  in  every  theory  of  production, 


with  schools  that  lead  the  world,  has  en- 
joyed a  period  of  business  prosperity  in 
manufactures  and  in  commerce.  Peace 
and  science,  not  war,  have  gained  this 
prize,  but  Krupp  and  Dreadnought  give 
the  praise  to  War  and  the  War  Lord 
William. 

The  many  rend  the  sky  with  loud  applause; 
So  War  is  crowned,  but  Peace  has  won  the 
cause. 

The  world  has  a  great  respect  for  Em- 
peror William.  He  is  a  patriot.  He  loves 
his  Germany.  He  would  give  his  life  to 
make  her  glorious.  He  has  an  intense 
purpose.  He  believes  not  much  in  liberty, 
but  he  believes  in  God  and  himself.  Great 
purpose  is  great  strength.  He  holds  to 
blood  and  iron.  The  world  -is  getting  over 
his  doctrine  of  government  and  the 
offensiveness  of  his  scheme  of  defense. 
He  has  burdened  Europe  with  a  mad 
rivalry  of  armaments  and  taxes  and 
debt,  until  it  can  bear  no  more.  Even 
wealth  refuses  to  loan  further.  Just  now 
China  can  borrow  money  easier  than 
Germany.  The  people  will  rule,  not  kings. 

Volunteer  Martyrdom 

The  difference  between  a  madman  and 
a  martyr  is  not  all  in  the  cause.  The 
cause  for  which  a  martyr  dies  must  be 
noble,  and  the  sacrifice  must  be  worth 
while.  The  Swiss  who  cried  "Make  way 
for  liberty,"  and  grasped  to  his  breast 
the  armful  of  pikes  so  that  other  brave 
men  could  pass  thru  the  broken  ranks, 
was  a  hero  and  martyr.  Liberty  was  a 
worthy  cause,  and  he  sacrificed  himself 
so  intelligently  as  to  make  his  death 
worth  while.  If  Winkelried  had  run  his 
breast  unsupported  against  a  single  pike 
it  would  have  been  the  foolish  act  of  a 
madman. 

Emily  Davison's  cause  for  which  she 
died,  the  political  liberty  of  woman,  was 
a  good  and  worthy  one,  for  which  one 
might  well  give  up  life;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  show  that  hers  was  an  intelli- 
gent act  when  she  rushed  onto  the  race- 
course and  tried  to  seize  one  of  the 
horses,  perhaps  that  of  King  George. 
The  act  had  no  relation  to  the  cause  she 
wished  to  aid.  Christian  martyrs  of  old 
did  not  seek  martyrdom,  or  if  any  did 
their  claim  was  denied.  Her  act  was, 
like  smashing  of  windows  with  hammers, 
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or  the  burning  of  buildings,  a  violent  in- 
terference with  the  peace  of  society. 
Hers,  like  all  these,  was  the  act  of  one 
possessed  with  the  mob  madness.  It 
lacked  sense.  It  could  not  help  the  cause. 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  suf- 
frage victory  was  gained  last  week  in 
Illinois.  Our  suffragists  are  not  mad- 
dened suffragets;  they  use  their  intelli- 
gence. While  they  would  be  ready  to  be 
martyrs  if  there  were  need,  there  is  no 
such  need,  and  they  will  live  out  their 
natural  lives  in  their  homes,  and  not  in 
prisons. 

It  is  declared  that  the  British  women 
voters  of  another  generation  will  erect 
a  monument  to  the  cause,  which  will 
represent  Emily  Davison's  headlong 
rush  to  grasp  the  bridle  of  a  galloping 
horse.  Possibly,  but  it  will  represent  the 
foolhardy  act  of  a  woman  excited  in  a 
good  cause  to  the  limit  of  insanity.  We 
have  heard  much  of  religious  insanity, 
often  ending  in  suicide.  Brooding  over 
the  best  of  causes  can  drive  one  insane, 
and  the  suffrage  is  no  exception.  The 
path  to  martyrdom  is  not  by  the  way  of 
suicide. 

The  Balkans  and  Turkey 

We  exprest  the  wish  that  the  Powers 
of  Europe  which  are  in  a  special  way  re- 
sponsible for  Turkey  and  the  victorious 
allies  might  forbid  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
to  engage  in  war  over  the  division  of 
the  territory  taken  from  Turkey.  We 
are  glad  that  Russia,  as  a  Slav  nation 
has  taken  on  herself  this  duty,  and  has 
asked — we  may  say,  required — the  two 
minor  nations  to  adjudicate  their  differ- 
ences. We  take  it  that  a  refusal  would 
not  have  been  safe.  Angry  as  Servia  is, 
because  she  is  not  immediately  allowed 
to  retain  all  that  her  armies  have  cap- 
tured, and  indignant  as  Bulgaria  is  that 
Servia  should  be  unwilling  to  stand  by 
the  terms  agreed  upon  before  the  war, 
neither  wishes  to  engage  in  a  second 
fraternal  and  bloody  strife,  and  each 
will  gain  a  large  accession  of  territory. 

While  the  world  is  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  war  between  the  late  allies,  it 
is  a  feeling  of  pity  that  goes  out  to 
Turkey  in  her  continued  misfortunes. 
The  assassination  of  Shevket  Pasha,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  is  not  so  surprising  as  it 
is  sad.  Turkey  is  in  a  most  alarming  con- 


dition. A  humiliating  defeat  in  war  of 
a  very  proud  nation  makes  half-educated 
people  desperate.  There  are  those  who 
lay  all  the  disasters  to  the  Young  Turks, 
and  would  have  the  good  old  days  back 
of  the  imprisoned  Sultan.  Then  there  are 
quarrels  in  the  ranks  of  the  Young  Turks, 
themselves ;  and  the  murder  of  Shevket 
is  the  act  of  revenge  for  the  killing  of 
General  Nazim  Pasha.  Shevket  was  a 
vain  adventurer,  who  came  to  the  top  in 
the  upheaval  which  followed  the  defeats 
of  Kirk-Kilisse  and  Lule-Burgas,  and 
he  promised  to  reverse  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune and  save  Adrianople.  He  failed 
miserably,  and  his  death  is  the  price  of 
failure. 

The  future  of  Turkey  is  dark.  There 
is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  promises  of 
two  years  ago  will  be  fulfilled.  The  rev- 
olution has  been  followed  by  war  with 
Italy,  and  then  by  the  loss  of  her  Eu- 
ropean provinces.  Now  the  European 
Powers  are  preparing  to  divide  into 
spheres  of  influence  the  territories  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  England  and  Germany 
dickering  over  Mesopotamia,  Russia 
with  her  army  encamped  on  the  eastern 
borders,  France  coveting  Syria,  and 
British  Egypt  watching  the  rebellions  in 
Arabia.  Another  massacre  of  Chris- 
tians will  be  the  signal  for  intervention 
and  division,  and  it  may  come  any  day. 

In  Brief 

The  East  is  going  to  the  West  for  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  education,  as  the  country 
learned  when  a  large  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania,  led  by  Mayor  Blankenbui -g, 
of  Philadelphia,  lately  inspected  the  activ- 
ities of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  An 
example  in  another  direction  is  set  in  the 
splendid  plant  of  the  new  high  school  at 
Kenilworth,  111.  The  buildings  are  con- 
structed on  the  group  plan.  The  auditorium, 
dining  and  dance  hall,  gynasium,  natato- 
rium  and  shop  are  all  one  story  in  high  I. 
and  consequently,  it  is  believed,  panic- 
proof.  The  buildings  were  planned  with  the 
idea  that  they  should  serve  as  community 
centers  as  well  as  schools.  The  school 
grounds  cover  sixteen  acres. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  learn  that  our  sol- 
diers in  the  Philippines  have  been  obliged 
to  attack  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  in  his  strong- 
hold and  destroy  it  and  subdue  him.  Will 
some  say  that  this  is  a  good  reason  for 
quitting  the  Philippine  Islands?  \'<>t  at  all. 
Such  a  fight  is  a  mere  police  raid  to  an* 
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marauders  who  were  robbing  and  killing 
peaceable  farmers.  They  have  to  be  sup- 
prest.  If  we  were  to  leave  the  islands  to 
the  rule  of  the  Christian  Filipinos  they 
would  have  the  same  trouble  with  the  Mos- 
lem robbers  and  pirates,  and  would  have  a 
much  harder  job  of  it. 

The  anti-suffragists  have  boycotted  the 
Rev.  Anna  Shaw,  and  declare  that  no  one 
of  them  will  ever  enter  in  a  public  debate 
with  her  because  she  is  irresponsible  and 
has  insulted  them.  What  offends  them  was 
said  in  an  address  before  the  Senate's  com- 
mittee on  Woman  Suffrage:  "We  do  not 
fear  that  little  band  of  professional  anti- 
women  going  around  the  country  advocat- 
ing home,  heaven  and  mother.  The  only 
purpose  they  serve  is  that  by  holding  out 
their  skirts  they  act  as  a  screen  for  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  gamblers,  the  vicious  and 
those  interested  in  dance  halls  and  places 
where  young  girls  are  ruined."  That  means 
that  the  saloons  and  the  vice  resorts  gen- 
erally are  opposed  to  woman  suffrage, 
which  is  true,  and  Mrs.  Shaw  said  it  rhet- 
orically. We  think  she  can  stand  the  boy- 
cott. 

It  is  enough  to  make  one's  ears  tingle 
with  pride  and  hope  to  listen  to  Secretary 
Bryan's  address  on  Flag  Day  on  world 
peace.  He  expects  the  Senate  to  renew  the 
arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.  He  said:  "Only  this  morning 
I  received  assurances  from  the  Empire  of 
Japan  of  its  desire  to  renew  with  the 
United  States  its  general  arbitration  treaty. 
Before  next  Christmas  I  am  expecting  that 
at  least  twenty-five  nations  will  have  con- 
cluded with  this  country  treaties  by  the 
terms  of  which  controversies  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  otherwise  may  be  referred  to  a 
disinterested  international  tribunal,  this 
practically  insuring  peace  and  justice  be- 
tween us  and  all  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world." 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Minnesota  rate  cases  permits  a  state  to  de- 
termine the  rates  for  intrastate  traffic,  pro- 
vided that  these  rates  are  not  confiscatory. 
JBut  it  also  establishes  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  Congress  with  respect  to  all 
measures  affecting  interstate  traffic,  and 
virtually  suggests  Federal  legislation. 
There  is  need  of  legislation,  but  reports 
from  Washington  indicate  that  there  is  no 
inclination  to  make  new  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject. Interstate  traffic  and  rates  should  be 
clearly  under  Federal  control.  A  state's 
regulation  of  the  intrastate  business  of  a 
road  that  traverses  several  states  may 
seriously  affect  the  road's  interstate  busi- 
ness. 


Dr.  Carrel,  head  of  the  Rockefeller  insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research,  is  visiting  Paris, 
and  in  a  lecture  there  he  says  that  surgeons 
can  now  open  the  chest  to  treat  its  organs 
as  safely  as  we  have  been  able  for  a  few 
years  to  open  the  abdomen  to  perform  op- 
erations of  laparotomy.  He  also  says  that 
in  such  operations  the  heart  can  stop  beat- 
ing for  ten  minutes  and  be  revived.  Al- 
ready as  the  fruit  of  this  research  the  kid- 
ney can  be  kept  alive  in  cold  storage  for 
months.  Possibly  one  of  these  days  a  heart 
kept  in  cold  storage  may  replace  one  that 
has  to  be  removed,  who  knows? 

One  after  another  with  great  regularity 
the  police  grafters  in  this  city  have  been 
convicted,  but  now  comes  a  halt  in  the  case 
of  Police  Sergeant  Duffy.  Eleven  of  the 
jury  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  him  guilty, 
but  one  obstinate  juror  made  as  a  reason 
for  holding  out  that  he  would  not  take  the 
word  of  a  nigger  witness  against  a  white 
man.  An  important  witness  against  Duffy 
was  a  negro  waiter.  Of  course  it  never  oc- 
curred to  the  prosecution  in  the  examina- 
tion of  jurors  to  learn  that  this  conscien- 
tious juror  was  a  Southerner. 

The  lists  have  just  been  published  of 
those  who  past  the  examinations  of  the 
tripos  of  Cambridge  University.  In  the 
department  of  medieval  and  modern  lan- 
guages eight  women  gained  first-class  hon- 
ors, and  only  six  men.  In  the  second  class 
there  were  twenty-four  women  and  eleven 
men;  while  in  the  lowest  third  class  there 
were  eight  women  and  thirteen  men. 
Again  it  recalls  the  Oxford  limerick: 

I  have  spent  all  my  cash   in  a  crammer. 
And  I  shall  get   Beta  or  Gamma ; 

While   that   girl   over   there, 

With  the   flaming   red   hah*, 
Will    get    Alpha    plus    easily,    damn    her ! 

Polo  is  a  game  for  wealth,  and  we  wish 
every  rich  man  would  play  it.  It  teaches 
courage,  enterprise,  skill.  It  gives  force  and 
ambition.  It  is  better  than  dawdling  in 
ladies'  halls  and  cultivating  divorce.  We 
have  a  physical  respect  for  the  men  who 
won  for  America,  and  the  men  who  lost, 
the  victory  last  Saturday  which  saves  once 
more  the  polo  cup  for  this  country.  It  is 
a  soldiers'  game,  and  the  British  champions 
were  soldiers.  But  once  more  peace  has  her 
victories,  as  she  always  should,  over  war. 

When  a  Senate  committee,  with  members 
from  suffrage  states,  has  prepared  and 
hopes  to  report  a  bill  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  giving  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  women,  it  need  not  be  taken  very 
seriously.  It  is  little  more  than  a  farce,  and 
we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  reported. 


Do  the  Filipinos  Need  Independence? 

Views  and  Interviews  of  a  Journalist  Just  Back  from  the  Islands 

By  Albert  S.  Crockett 


[One   of   the   most   important   questions    now 
alienation    of  the    Philippine    Islands.    In   order   to 
first  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  what 
administration   been   of  benefit  to  the   Filipinos   a 
and   to   us  ?    For   the   purpose    of   throwing    light 
of  articles  written   from   various   points   of  view, 
published  a  description  of  the  forest  wealth  of  th 
to   Filipino  athletics.   During  the  next  few  month 
sanitation,    administration,    agriculture    and    relig 
pages  Mr.   Crockett  tells  what  he  saw  and  heard 
comprehensive  tour  of  the  Islands.   Mr.   Crockett 
the  world  supported  by  a  lead  pencil  like  a  witch 
respondent    for    the    leading    New    York    papers. 
Manila    Bureau    of    Science. — Editor.] 

Had  I  attempted  to  summarize  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  soon  after  I 
arrived  in  February,  I  should  have  had 
to  portray  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  existed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  during  the  panic  of  1907. 
Last  year's  crops  were  bad.  Business 
was  practically  paralyzed.  The  bottom 
had  dropped  out  of  real  estate.  Men  who 
had  been  about  to  put  money  into  new 
enterprises  were  hurriedly  running  to 
cover,  and  some  of  the  more  timid  who 
had  actually  invested  were  selling  out 
and  getting  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Lots  of  what  local  residents  regarded 
as  "fine  propositions"  were  going  for  a 
song.  Money  was  dear,  and  unobtain- 
able except  upon  security  that  was  abso- 
lutely gilt-edged,  and  this  in  a  country 
where,  except  in  those  "unchristian" 
provinces  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  there  is 
no  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  twelve, 
eighteen  and  almost  twenty-four  per 
cent  must  be  offered  to  tempt  capital  out 
of  the  stocking.  As  the  fourth  of 
March  approached,  the  slightest  predic- 
tion from  home  as  to  whom  President- 
elect Wilson  was  going  to  have  about 
him  for  advisers  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  and  dissected.  Every  pronounce- 
ment of  Mr.  Wilson's  was  scanned  close- 
ly for  some  indication  as  to  his  attitude 
toward  the  Philippines.  The  Jones  bill 
and  the  agitation  for  Philippine  inde- 
pendence, which  people  out  here  were 
looking  at  on  a  magic  lantern  screen, 
were  the  one  topic  of  discussion.  As 
one  prominent  American  here  put  it, 
that  document  had  "instilled  the  fear  of 


before  the  American  people  is  the  threatened 
decide  what  our  policy  should  be  it  is  necessary 
has  been  done  in  the  Islands.  Has  the  American 
nd  would  its  continuance  be  advantageous  to  them 
upon  these  questions  we  have  secured  a  series 
In  our  "Tree  Number"  of  two  weeks  ago  we 
e  Philippines,  and  on  May  22  we  called  attention 
s  we  expect  to  publish  articles  on  the  schools, 
ious  work  of  the  Philippines.  In  the  following 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Manila  and  a  brief  but 
has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  been  flying  around 
on  a  broomstick  and  has  served  as  foreign  cor- 
For     the     illustrations     we     are     indebted     to     the 


hell  into  their  hearts,"  and  investors 
told  you  that  "scuttling"  the  Philip- 
pines, as  they  call  the  Jones  intention 
hereabouts,  would  mean  the  inevitable 
loss  of  millions  of  good  American 
dollars. 

After  traveling  among  the  Islands, 
going  as  far  south  as  Zamboanga  and 
Jolo,  I  found  people  in  Manila  talking 
more  hopefully,  but  still  waiting  anxi- 
ously for  President  Wilson  to  say  some- 
thing. Otherwise,  conditions  remained 
about  the  same.  Business  was  not  go- 
ing ahead.  The  politicos  were  still  talk- 
ing independence  and  looking  for  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  to  be  withdrawn  any 
day,  and  it  is  said  that  these  gentlemen, 
who,  like  some  other  politicians,  have  a 
horror  of  earning  their  bread  except  by 
the  sweat  of  somebody  else's  brow,  have 
already  apportioned  the  offices  that  now 
exist  and  that  may  be  created. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  came  out  here  with 
an  open  mind.  These  islands  have  had 
almost  fifteen  years  of  Republican  su- 
pervision. What  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  physical  improvements, 
citizenship  and  enlightenment?  I  desired 
to  know.  What  was  this  demand  for  in- 
dependence, whence  did  it  originate,  and 
just  how  strong  was  it? 

In  my  first  glance  shoreward  as  the 
"Manchuria"  neared  the  breakwater  off 
Manila,  I  got  an  object  lesson — a  con- 
crete example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that 
had  been  accomplished  here  in  a  physical 
way  by  American  initiative  and  enter- 
prise, and — however  much  we  of  graft- 
ridden  New  York  may  scoff  at  the  term 
— thru      American      good      government. 
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WHAT    THE    UNITED    STATES    IS    DOING    FOR    PHILIPPINE    ROADS 
This  first-class  macadamized  roadway  was  built    by  the   Bureau   of   Public  Works. 


Rising  in  the  distance  above  a  plain  was 
the  low,  gray  wall  of  the  Manila  of  the 
Spaniards,  built  350  years  ago.  Its 
moss-covered  side  not  only  marked  the 
sea  front  of  the  town,  but  the  limit  of 
progress  of  the  country  toward  civiliza- 
tion after  three  and  a  half  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule.  The  breakwater  that  gave 
Manila  a  harbor,  a  fine  piece  of  engi- 
neering and  construction  work  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
Dover,  at  which  so  many  Channel-cross- 
ing Americans  have  gazed  with  envious 
admiration,  was  put  there  by  Americans. 
But  this  was  not  what  made  the  whole 
appeal.  Back  of  a  fine  permanent  sea 
wall,  which  stretched  as  far  to  right  and 
to  left  as  the  eye  could  take  in,  was  a  big 
area  of  land  that  had  simply  been  scoop- 
ed as  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
and  dumped  there  to  such  a  breadth  that 
the  old  Spanish  wall  was  left  far  inland.' 
Here  was  enough  ground  to  support  a 
new  city,  absolutely  "created"  out  of  the 
water,  with  modern  docks,  and  bearing 
huge  concrete  structures  that  would  dp 
credit  to  our  richest  city,  and  hundreds 
of  years  in  advance  of  that  old  Spanish 
wall. 

In  going  about  the  city  I  saw  an 
American  trolley  line  doing  a  tremen- 
dous business,  and  helping  in  the  develop- 
ment of  suburban  real  estate.  American 


policemen  were  standing  at  congested 
corners  calmly  regulating  traffic.  I  saw 
schools  and  hospitals,  run  along  the  most 
modern  American  lines;  a  model  prison 
that  has  accomplished  results  that  might 
amaze  the  governors  of  our  penal  insti- 
tutions at  home.  During  my  travels  in 
Luzon  and  the  other  islands,  I  have  seen 
miles  and  miles  of  good  roads  that  would 
put  the  supervisors  of  thorofares  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  to 
shame.  The  road  from  Manila  to  Lu- 
cena,  which  only  four  years  ago  was  in 
parts  a  morass,  would  delight  any  auto- 
mobolist  who  had  ever  tried  to  steer 
clear  of  the  ruts  along  the  Boston  post 
road  between  New  York  and  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  I  have  seen  great  modern 
American  lumber  and  sugar  mills  con- 
verting Philippine  products  into  world 
necessities,  and  employing  thousands  at 
wages  they  never  could  hope  to  get  be- 
fore. I  have  seen  beautiful  government 
buildings  in  provincial  capitals.  I  have 
seen  "taos"  who  look  as  if  they  had  just 
climbed  down  from  the  cocoanut  trees 
and  left  their  tails  behind  them  being 
taught  not  only  to  work,  but  how  to  live. 
Every  American  industrial  plant  in  the 
islands  is  a  school  of  hygiene,  and  the 
details  of  the  instruction  some  of  these 
people  have  to  receive  as  to  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness  would  upset  a  deli- 
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cate  stomach.  A  further  enumeration 
would  prove  wearisome;  but,  in  short,  I 
have  seen  modern  enlightenment  coming 
out  a  winner  after  fifteen  years  of  grap- 
pling with  the  savagery  of  thousands  of 
years,  and  the  fictitious  civilization 
grafted  upon  its  back  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  agitation  in  the  Philippines  for 
independence  was  started  and  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  politicos,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  little  to  lose  in  any  event,  and 
all  to  gain  in  case  the  islands  are  handed 
over  to  the  Filipinos.  For  the  most 
part,  these  politicos  are  persons  who. 
have  received  a  smattering  of  education; 
just  enough  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  to  work  with  their 
hands.  Numerically  they  constitute  a 
small  class,  tho  by  their  oratorical 
powers  and  their  threats  they  are  able 
to  wield  an  influence  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  number  and  their  import- 
ance. Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  larger  cities. 

The  head  man  of  a  fishing  village, 
Pulupandan,  on  the  coast  of  Negros,  told 
me  there  were  no  politicos  in  his  com- 
munity,  and   that   people   did   not   want 


them  about.  "As  long  as  the  pueblo 
(municipality)  is  satisfied,  the  people  in 
the  country  about  are  content,"  he  add- 
ed, "and  our  pueblo  is  not  dissatisfied 
with  present  conditions." 

Americans  who  have  traveled  about 
in  the  various  islands  tell  the  same  tale 
about  the  influence  of  the  politico,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  working  population 
and  the  hacienderos,  or  farmers,  toward 
them.  The  voting  class  in  the  islands 
is  very  small,  and  most  Filipinos  still 
don't  know  anything  about  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  Spaniards,  of  course,  neg- 
lected to  instruct  them.  Governor  Vi- 
cente Lukban,  of  Tayabas  Province,  who 
is  credited  with  having  campaigned  for 
his  office  with  a  claim  that  he  had  shed 
more  American  blood  than  anybody  else 
in  the  Philippines,  was  delivering  him- 
self to  me  on  this  subject  the  other  day 
at  Lucena. 

"Of  course,"  he  admitted,  "we  are  a 
lot  better  off  under  the  American  rule. 
In  Spanish  times  we  had  no  politics,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  talk;  one  was  apt  to 
have  his  head  chopped  off  if  he  did. 
Now    there    are    no    more    caciques.    A 


* 
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SANITATION    BY    MACHINE 
The    government    squad    is    disinfecting   unsanitary    native    houses    during    a   cholera    epidemic, 
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Filipino,  under  the  Spaniards,  could  not 
hold  any  public  office  except  that  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace." 

If  you  talk  with  a  Filipino  who  owns 
property  of  any  value,  he  will  seldom 
admit  that  he  is  anything  but  an  inde- 
pendista,  if  he  thinks  there  is  any  chance 
of  what  he  says  getting  to  the  ears  of 
the  politicos.  If  he  is  interviewed  in  the 
native  papers,  he  is  apt  to  spout  away  at 
great  length  about  "oppression"  and 
"just  rights"  and  "glorious  liberty." 
Americans  who  have  lived  among  them 
say  they  tell  a  different  story  when 
among  friends.  They  live  under  con- 
stant fear  of  what  the  politicos  may  do 
to  them,  their  families  or  their  property, 
should  they  be  heard  uttering  sentiments 
of  disloyalty  to  the  "cause."  Govern- 
ment officials  tell  of  scores  of  them  who 
talk  loudly  of  independence  when  they 
are  among  their  own  people,  and  then 
slip  in  by  the  back  door  to  tell  the 
Americans  not  to  think  seriously  of  what 
they  had  just  said,  and  that  they  had 
just  been  compelled  to  talk  that  way  to 
keep  their  haciendas  from  being  burned. 
You  can  easily  get  filled  up  with   such 


instances  in  Manila,  where  the  politico 
is  in  his  element.  Let  us  travel  to  some 
of  the  islands  south  of  Luzon. 

Walter  A.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Iloilo 
(Panay)  Enterprise-Press,  and  a  Demo- 
crat from  Kentucky,  told  me  he  had  ob- 
tained personal  statements  from  200 
prominent  Filipinos  on  the  subject  of 
independence,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  politicos,  none  of  them  want- 
ed it. 

George  B.  Linden,  general  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Philippine  Railway  Com- 
pany, on  the  Island  of  Panay,  has  spent 
the  last  fourteen  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  as  he  has  charge  of  the  agri- 
cultural educative  work  the  railroad 
company  is  trying  to  accomplish  among 
the  natives,  in  order  to  provide  bigger 
crops  to  be  hauled,  he  has  been  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  people. 

"The  average  Filipino  does  not  want 
independence,"  said  Mr.  Linden,  as  we 
were  traveling  across  from  Capiz  to 
Iloilo  in  the  "parlor  car"  attached  to  the 
limited  express.  "The  haciendero  has 
no  use  for  the  politico,  whom  he  regards 
as  merely  a  leech   that  he  has  to  sup- 
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THRESHING   RICE    BY    FOOT    POWER 
This   is   a   squad   of  threshers   twisting  the  rice  under  their  feet  in  the  primitive  way. 
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THRESHING    RICE    IN    THE    AMERICANO    FASHION 

This  machinery  was  introduced  by  Americans  in  1903.  On  the  top  of  the  steam  thresher  are  the 
three  native  governors  of  Pangasinan,  Bulacaan  and  Nueva  Ecija,  who  were  skeptical  and  wanted  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  machine.  They  didn't  believe  that  rice  could  be  threshed  so  fast,  and  thought  the  tricky 
Yankee    had   stored    rice   inside   to   deceive  them. 


port.  The  real  Filipino  says,  'In  these 
days  we  can  get  justice.  We  go  to  the 
Americano  judge,  and  the  man  who 
harms  us  is  punished.'  The  only  persons 
.in  these  islands  who  are  clamoring  for 
independence  are  those  who  want  politi- 
cal jobs." 

J.  Clayton  Nichols,  general  manager 
of  the  Negros-Philippine  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Cadiz,  Island  of  Negros,  has 
lived  thirteen  years  in  the  Philippines, 
Of  which  time  he  has  spent  eleven  years 
in  this  island.  Having  all  that  time  been 
an  employer  of  labor,  and  speaking  the 
native  lingo,  he  has  had  unusual  facili- 
ties for  gathering  opinions. 

"I  know  personally  every  prominent 
native  in  this  island,"  Mr.  Nichols  told 
me  when  I  saw  him  the  other  day  at 
Capiz.  "Their  attitude  toward  independ- 
ence is  decidedly  against  it.  As  for  the 
others,  they  take  no  interest  in  politics, 
and  are  perfectly  content  with  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things." 

"Independence,"  Mr.  Nichols  went  on 
to  say,  "would  not  have  much  effect 
upon  such  industries  as  are  established 
in  the  Islands,  but  there  would  be  a 
sharp  clash  between  the  political  fac- 
tions, and  possibly  war  between  the 
tribes.  The  masses  could  not  hope  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  they  possess  today. 
The  big  men  would  oppress  the  people. 


The  hacienderos  are  afraid  to  say  openly 
that  they  do  not  want  independence,  for 
fear  of  what  the  politicos  might  do.  All 
I  have  talked  with  privately  are  dead 
against  it. 

"The  editor  of  the  native  paper  at  Ba- 
colod  told  me  that  he  would  not  stay 
here  twenty-four  hours  after  independ- 
ence was  declared.  He  added:  The 
only  people  in  the  islands  who  want  in- 
dependence are  the  politicos,  and  the 
only  reason  they  are  after  it  is  to  get 
political  jobs.  People  with  property  do 
not  desire  it;  they  are  contented  with 
the  present  government.  Furthermore, 
if  we  should  have  independence,  in  a 
short  time,  owing  to  the  native  hatred 
toward  them,  a  Japanese  or  a  Chinese 
would  be  sure  to  be  killed.  A  demand 
would  be  made  for  indemnity  larger  than 
we  could  pay.  Then  they  would  send 
warships  and  take  this  country. 

"  'If  the  Japanese  had  this  country,' 
the  editor  added,  'in  my  opinion  no  Fili- 
pino would  be  allowed  to  hold  any  office 
above  that  of  sergeant  of  police.  As 
matters  stand  now,  we  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney 
General,  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  a  majority  of  the  provin- 
cial officials.'  " 

J.  H.  Taylor,  resident  manager  at 
Cebu   for  one  of  the  biggest  commercial 
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concerns  in  the  Islands,  has  visited  al- 
most every  town  of  any  size  in  the 
Archipelago  during  the  course  of  his 
work  since  he  has  been  living  out  here. 
Mr.  Taylor  says  that  numbers  of  wealthy 
Filipinos  have  told  him  that  if  independ- 
ence came  they  would  dispose  of  all 
their  property  immediately  and  quit  the 
islands. 

"A  native  friend  of  mine  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  he  was  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate independence,"  said  Mr.  Taylor. 
''Since  Aguinaldo  issued  his  manifesto 
that  with  independence  the  Tagalogs 
would  take  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  my  friend  has  changed  his 
mind.  He  came  to  me  the  other  day  and 
said  he  believed  independence  would  be 
a  dangerous  thing." 

F.  P.  Williamson,  a  North  Carolinian 
who  is  running  a  successful  lumbering 
plant  at  Port  Banga,  Zamboanga  Dis- 
trict, Island  of  Mindanao,  has  been  liv- 
ing in  the  Philippines  most  of  the  time 
since  he  came  out  here  with  the  Astor 
Battery,  in  the  early  days. 

"The  average  Filipino  does  not  want 
independence,"  said  Mr.  Williamson. 
"It  would  be  too  dangerous  for  those 
who  want  peace.  Datto  Mandi,  the  big- 
gest man  among  the  Moros  in  these 
parts,  is  against  it.  He  says  if  the 
Americans  turn  the  Islands  over  to  the 
natives,  the  result  will  be  that  the  vari- 
ous tribes  will  soon  be  waging  war  upon 
one  another." 

When  I  saw  Datto  Mandi  himself  the 
next  day  at  Jolo,  he  confirmed  the  im- 
pression Mr.  Williamson  Jiad  given  of 
his  attitude,  and  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  if  independence  were  grant- 
ed, the  Moros  would  start  in  slaughter- 
ing the  Filipinos  who  live  in  Mindanao. 

From  Senora,  the  widow  Belzunce,  a 
Spanish  lady  who,  with  her  two  young 
sons,  runs  a  general  store  at  the  embar- 
cadero,  or  port,  for  Binalbagan,  on  the 
river  Binalbagan,  Island  of  Negros,  and 
who,  besides,  conducts  a  sugar  exchange 
and  warehouse  and  incidentally  owns 
four  haciendas  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
gathered  a  view  of  the  situation  from  a 
new  angle.  The  Senora  has  lived  about 
thirtv  years  in  the  Philippines. 

"There  ar^  no  politicos  hereabouts." 
she  told  me.  "The  countrv  would  be  lost  if 


independence  were  granted.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  live  here.  I  speak  as  a 
Spanish  woman  and  one  who  loves  her 
country,  and  I  will  not  refer  to  what  is 
past,  but  I  tell  you  if  the  Filipinos  were 
left  to  themselves  they  would  go  back  to 
savagery." 

Among  the  more  prominent  natives  I 
have  interviewed  are  Governor  Manuel 
Roa  and  Ex-Governor  Dionisio  Jako- 
salem,  of  the  Province  of  Cebu.  Both 
say  they  are  in  favor  of  independence. 
Senor  Jakosalem  served  two  terms  as 
Governor,  and  he  and  Governor  Roa  are 
regarded  as  among  the  best  types  of  men 
in  local  politics.  I  quote  the  former 
literally. 

"Nobody  in  the  Philippine  Islands  pre- 
tends to  seek  political  independence 
without  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States,"  said  Senor  Jakosalem.  "We 
don't,  want  absolute  independence.  The 
party  which  is  working  in  the  Islands 
now,  for  political  reasons,  desires  the 
Islands  neutralized." 

Said  Governor  Roa,  when  asked  if  the 
Filipinos  are  ready  for  independence. 
"Very  much  so,  taking  into  considera- 
tion .  the  relations  we  would  have  with 
foreign  people." 

"If  left  to  themselves  could  the  Fili- 
pinos take  care  of  themselves?"  I  asked 
him. 

"That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,"  was  the  reply.  "If  the  United 
States  should  leave  us  entirely  to  our- 
selves, we  should  have  to  redouble  our 
efforts.  We  should  anticipate  no  trouble. 
In  case  of  invasion  we  would  have  to  call 
upon  the  United  States." 

If  you  suggest  foreign  invasion  to  a 
Filipino  who  will  talk  calmly  on  the  in- 
dependence question,  and  is  disposed  to 
listen  to  reason  at  all,  you  find  that  the 
sort  of  independence  he  wants  is  the  kind 
that  would  allow  him  to  run  everything  in 
the  Islands  to  suit  himself,  and  then,  if  he 
treads  on  the  toes  of  some  foreign  power, 
to  yell  for  help  to  Uncle  Sam  to  come 
along  with  his  army  and  navy  and  de- 
liver him,  and  then  go  back  home  again. 
And  you  cannot  persuade  him  that  that 
would  be  anything  but  right  and  proper. 
"Why  else  did  the  Americanos  take  us 
away  from  Spain?"  he  may  ask  you. 

New  York  City. 


Recent  Developments  of  Bergson's 

Philosophy 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.D. 


LThe  following  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  sketch  of  Professor  Bergson  by  the 
same  author  published  in  our  issue  of  June  8,  1911.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  that  have  appeared  since  are  the  two  new  books  here  discussed,  one  defend- 
ing  and   the   other   criticising   the    Bergsonian    philosophy. — Editor.] 


Among  the  numerous  followers  of 
Bergson,  none  is  more  enthusiastic  or 
sympathetic  than  Eduard  LeRoy,  a  mod- 
ernist Catholic — if  that  since  the  ency- 
clical is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms — 
who  has  for  many  years  been,  in  close 
touch  with  Bergson,  and  has  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  religious  and 
ethical  applications  of  his  theories.  His 
introduction  to  Bergson's  philosophy,* 
now  translated,  is  therefore  useful,  not 
merely  because  it  gives  in  brief  a  compe- 
tent exposition  of  Bergson's  ideas,  for 
the  beginner  would  probably  find  it  quite 
as  profitable  and  enjoyable  to  read  the 
same  number  of  pages  of  Creative 
Evolution,  but  chiefly  because  Mr.  Le- 
Roy is  in  a  way  an  authorized  spokes- 
man, and  so  we  can  get  some  notion  of 
Bergson's  opinions  about  questions  on 
which  he  has  not  yet  exprest  himself. 
For  example,  Bergson  in  all  his  books 
never  deals  with  religion,  altho  it  is 
obvious  that  his  philosophy  has  the 
closest  relation  with  religion  in  many  of 
its  aspects.  LeRoy,  however,  is  not  so 
reticent,  and  he  closes  the  volume  with 
the  following  noteworthy  passage: 

In  the  depths  of  ourselves  we  find  lib- 
erty; in  the  depths  of  universal  being  we 
find  a  demand  for  creation.  Since  evolution 
is  creative,  each  of  its  moments  works  for 
the  production  of  an  indeducible  and  tran- 
scendent future.  This  future  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  development  of  the 
present,  a  simple  expression  of  germs  al- 
ready given.  Consequently  we  have  no  au- 
thority for  saying  that  there  is  forever  only 
one  order  of  life,  only  one  plane  of  action, 
only  one  rhythm  of  duration,  only  one  per- 
spective of  existence.  And  if  disconnections 
and  abrupt  leaps  are  visible  in  the  economy 
of  the  past — from  matter  to  life,  from  the 
animal  to  man — we  have  no  authority  again 
for  claiming  that  we  cannot  observe  today 
something    analogous    in    the    very    essence 

*The  New  Philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson.  By  Ed- 
ouard  Le  Roy.  Translated  by  Vincent  Benson.  N.-w 
York:    Henry    Hoi!    &    Co.    $1.25. 


of  human  life,  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  spirit, 
the  point  of  view  of  reason,  and  the  point 
of  view  of  charity  are  a  homogeneous  ex- 
tension of  it.  And  apart  from  that,  taking- 
life  in  its  first  tendency,  and  in  the  general 
direction  of  its  current,  it  is  ascent,  growth, 
upward  effort,  and  a  work  of  spiritualizing 
and  emancipating  creation:  by  that  we 
might  define  Good,  for  Good  is  a  path  rather 
than  a  thing. 

But  life  may  fail,  halt,  or  travel  down- 
ward. .  .  .  Each  species,  each  individual, 
each  function  tends  to  take  itself  as  its  end ; 
mechanism,  habit,  body  and  letter,  which 
are,  strictly  speaking,  pure  instruments, 
actually  become  principles  of  death.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  life  is  exhausted  in  ef- 
forts toward  self-preservation,  allows  itself 
to  be  converted  by  matter  into  captive  ed- 
dies, sometimes  even  abandons  itself  to  the 
inertia  of  the  weight  which  it  ought  to 
raise,  and  surrenders  to  the  downward  cur- 
rent which  constitutes  the  essence  of  ma- 
teriality: it  is  thus  that  Evil  would  be  de- 
fined, as  the  direction  of  travel  opposed  to 
Good.  Now,  with  man,  thought,  reflection 
and  clear  consciousness  appear.  At  the  same 
time  also  properly  moral  qualifications  ap- 
pear; good  becomes  duty,  evil  becomes  sin. 
At  this  precise  moment,  a  new  problem  be- 
gins, demanding  the  soundings  of  a  new 
intuition,  yet  connected  at  clear  and  visible 
points  with  previous  problems. 

This  is  the  philosophy  which  some  are 
pleased  to  say  is  closed  by  nature  to  all 
problems  of  a  certain  order,  problems  of 
reason  or  problems  of  morality.  There  is  no 
doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  more 
open,  and  none  which,  in  actual  fact,  lends 
itself  better  to  further  extension. 

I  have  quoted  this  entire  because  Pro- 
fessor Bergson  has  given  it  his  endorse- 
ment in  the  plainist  terms.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  LeRoy  about  the  book  he  says: 

Your  study  could  not  be  more  conscien- 
tious or  true  to  the  original.  Nowhere  is 
this  sympathy  more  in  evidence  than  where 
you  point  the  possibilities  of  further  devel- 
opments of  the  doctrine.  In  this  direction 
I  should  myself  say  exactly  what  you  have 
said. 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  M. 
LeRoy's  book  has,  then,  almost  the  signi- 
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ficance  of  a  signed  statement.  It  was  ob- 
served that  in  his  lectures  in  New  York 
last  winter  Professor  Bergson  was  much 
more  outspoken  than  formerly  in  his 
views  upon  religious  matters;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  replied  affirmatively  to 
the  question  whether  he  believed  in  im- 
mortality or  not.  It  may  be  anticipated 
that  his  future  work  will  be  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  philosophy  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  M.  LeRoy,  altho  we 
may  expect — judging  from  his  former 
books — that  this  will  take  the  form,  not 
of  the  formulation  of  a  new  moral  code 
but  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  life  and  appraising  action. 

Until  recently  the  triumphal  march 
of  Bergson  into  increasing  popularity 
and  influence  has  met  with  little  syste- 
matic opposition.  Some  have  found  him 
obscure.  Some  have  called  him  absurd. 
He  has  his  devoted  partisans  and  bitter 
opponents.  But  his  views  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  the  thoro  criticism 
which  they  must  inevitably  receive  sooner 
or  later.  A  step  in  this  direction  is  the 
study  of  the  pragmatic  movement  by 
Rene  Berthelot.  The  first  volume  of  his 
Utilitarian  Romanticism  deals  with  the 
pragmatism  of  Nietzsche  and  Poincare; 
the  second  with  the  pragmatism  of  Berg- 
son.* The  author,  after  the  manner  of 
historians  of  philosophy,  is  more  con- 
cerned to  determine  what  is  new  in 
Bergson  than  what  is  true.  He  acts  upon 
the  old  military  rule  "divide  and  con- 
quer" and  accordingly  splits  up  Bergson- 
ism  into  German  romanticism  and 
Anglo-Saxon  utilitarianism,  and  then 
proceeds  to  dispatch  these  severally  after 
the  orthodox  manner.  This  procedure  is 
in  a  way  begging  the  question,  for  it  im- 
plicitly denies  the  Bergsonian  thesis 
that  there  may  be  something  new  in  the 
world.  Tracing  a  thing  back  to  its  roots 
is  all  very  well,  provided  that  you  do 
not  assume  that  the  roots  are  all  there 
is  of  the  plant  that  has  grown  out  of 
them. 

In  tracing  this  genealogy  of  thought 
M.  Berthelot  finds  Bergson  related  to 
Nietzsche  on  the  romantic  side.  Both,  he 
says,  derive  their  romanticism  from 
Schelling;    Bergson,    thru    his    revered 

*Un  Romanticisme  utilitaire.  Tome  II.  he  Prap- 
matisme  chez  Bergson.  Par  Rene  Berthelot.  Membre 
de   l'Academie   de   Belgique.    Paris:    Alcan.    7   fr.    50. 


teacher,  Ravaisson,  and  Nietzsche  thru 
Hoelderlin,  Emerson,  Schopenhauer  and 
Wagner.  "Like  the  symbolists,  Nietzsche 
and  Bergson  have  drunk  in  different 
cups  the  water  from  the  same  magic 
fountain;  an  invisible  Vivian  has  bound 
them  both  in  the  same  enchantment." 

From  the  other  side  of  the  house — 
might  we  say  the  masculine  side? — 
Bergson  derived  his  utilitarian  empir- 
icism; M.  Berthelot  traces  its  descent 
from  Berkeley  thru  Hume,  Mill,  Bain 
and  Spencer.  In  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion the  author  introduces  the  following 
inglorious  formula: 

Hobbes:    Berkeley    ::    Nietzsche:    Bergson. 

Those  who  are  sufficiently  expert  with 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  three  to 
metaphysics  may  work  this  out  at  their 
leisure. 

One  would  suppose,  on  Mendelian  prin- 
ciples, that  a  hybrid  of  such  diverse  and 
distinguished  intellectual  ancestry  would 
show  more  originality  than  Berthelot  is 
willing  to  allow  to  Bergson.  At  the  end 
of  his  analysis  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Bergson  has  really  made  only 
one  important  contribution  to  philoso- 
phy, that  is,  his  conception  of  duration 
as  distinguished  from  time.  As  Berkeley 
in  analyzing  the  idea  of  space  showed 
how  psychological  space,  that  is,  the  no- 
tion of  space  derived  from  sensation, 
differed  from  mathematical  or  formal 
space,  so  Bergson  has  shown  how  con- 
crete duration,  or  psychological  time, 
differs  from  mathematical  or  formal 
time.  But  even  this  theory  according  to 
our  author  is  misapplied  by  Bergson, 
for  it  is  not  an  opposition  between  space 
and  time,  but  between  two  different  con- 
ceptions of  both  space  and  time.  This  is 
characteristic  of  Berthelot's  criticism, 
which  is  mainly  directed  toward  break- 
ing down  all  along  the  line  the  dichotomy 
to  which  Bergson  is  addicted.  Bergson's 
literary  skill  and  amazing  popularity 
seem  to  annoy  him  as  they  do  other  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  in  various  lands. 
Whenever  he  presents  him  with  a  bundle 
of  compliments  we  may  detect  a  nettle 
hidden  in  the  bouquet,  as  when  he  alludes 
to  Bergson  as  "the  Debussy  of  contem- 
porary philosophy"  and  he  says  that 
with  an  increasing  floridity  of  style  the 
number  of  the  "bergsoniennes"  has  come 
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to  surpass  that  of  the  "bergsoniens." 
But  that  a  philosophy  should  become 
fashionable  seems  to  me  rather  credit- 
able to  the  public  than  discreditable  to 
the  originator. 

Professor  Bergson  has  on  several 
occasions  exprest  an  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Re- 
search to  throw  light  into  dark  corners, 
and  now  he  has  shown  his  sympathy  by 
accepting  the  presidency  of  the  English 
society,  a  successor  in  that  position  to 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir 
William  Crookes,  A.  J.  Balfour  and  An- 
drew Lang.  In  his  presidential  address 
delivered  in  Aeolian  Hall,  London,  May 
28,  Professor  Bergson  made  the  novel 
suggestion  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
effort  had  been  given  toward  the  study 
of  mental  phenomena  as  has  been  given 
to  physical  we  might  now  know  as  much 
about  mind  as  we  do  about  matter.  The 
concluding  passage  of  the  address  is 
worth  quoting: 

What  would  have  happened  if  all  our 
science,  for  three  centuries  past,  had  been 
directed  toward  the  knowledge  of  the  mind, 
instead  of  toward  that  of  matter — if,  for 
instance,  Kepler  and  Galileo  and  Newton 
had  been  psychologists?  Psychology  would 
have  attained  developments  of  which  one 
could  no  more  form  an  idea  than  people  had 
been  able,  before  Kepler  and  Galileo,  and 
Newton,  to  form  an  idea  of  our  astronomy 
and  of  our  physics.  Probably,  instead  of 
their  being  disdained  a  priori,  all  the 
strange  facts  with  which  psychical  research 
was  concerned  would  have  been  sought  out 
minutely.  Probably  we  should  have  had  a 
vitalist  biology  quite  different  from  ours, 
perhaps  also  a  different  medicine,  or  thera- 
peutics by  way  of  suggestion  would  have 
been  pushed  to  a  point  of  which  we  can 
form  no  idea.  But  when  the  human  mind, 
having  pushed  thus  far  the  science  of  mind, 
had  turned  toward  inert  matter,  it  would 
have  been  confused  as  to  its  direction,  not 
knowing  how  to  set  to  work,  not  knowing 
how  to  apply  to  this  matter  the  processes 
with  which  it  had  been  successful  up  till 
then.  The  world  of  physical,  and  not  that 
of  psychical,  phenomena  would  then  have 
been  the  world  of  mystery.  It  was,  however, 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  things 
should  have  happened  thus.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, because  at  the  dawn  of  modern  times 
mathematical  science  already  existed,  and 
it  was  necessary,  consequently,  that  the 
mind  should  pursue  its  researches  in  a  di- 
rection to  which  that  science  was  applica- 


ble. Nor  was  it  desirable,  even  for  the 
science  of  mind,  for  there  would  always 
have  been  wanting  to  that  science  some- 
thing infinitely  precious — the  precision,  the 
anxiety  for  proof,  the  habit  of  distinguish- 
ing that  which  is  certain  and  that  which 
is  simply  possible  or  probable.  The  sciences 
concerned  with  matter  can  alone  give  to 
the  mind  that  precision,  that  rigor,  those 
scruples.  Let  us  now  approach  the  science 
of  mind  with  these  excellent  habits,  re- 
nouncing the  bad  metaphysic  which  em- 
barrasses our  research,  and  the  science  of 
the  mind  will  attain  results  surpassing  all 
our  hopes. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  Kepler,  Galileo  and  Newton  had 
turned  their  attention  to  psychology  in- 
stead of  physics  it  must  be  confest  that 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has 
been  a  disappointment,  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  numbered  among  its  zealous 
investigators  such  distinguished  scien- 
tists as  Lodge,  Crookes  and  Wallace. 
When  the  society  was  organized  in  1882 
its  first  president,  Professor  Sidgwick, 
called  attention  to  the  numerous  reports 
of  physical  phenomena  in  the  seance 
room  and  exprest  the  hope  that  such  evi- 
dence would  be  forthcoming  more  abun- 
dantly now  that  competent  investigators 
were  prepared  to  deal  with  them.  But 
quite  the  contrary  happened.  As  Mr. 
Podmore  puts  it  in  his  book  on  The  Nat- 
uralization of  the  Supernatural, 

In  short,  just  when  an  organized  and 
systematic  investigation  on  a  scale  not  in- 
adequate to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
was  for  the  first  time  about  to  be  made,  the 
phenomena  to  be  investigated  diminished 
rapidly  in  frequency  and  importance,  and 
the  opportunities  for  investigation  were 
further  curtailed  by  the  indifference  or  re- 
luctance of  the  mediums  to  submit  their 
claims  to  investigation. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  since  man- 
kind, or  some  small  portion  of  it,  has  ac- 
quired the  precision,  rigor  and  scruples 
of  physical  science,  it  has  become  diffi- 
cult, even  impossible,  to  cultivate  the  oc- 
cult. Still  most  of  us  would  agree  with 
*  M.  Bergson  that,  assuming  that  there 
was  such  an  alternative  opened  to  hu- 
manity as  he  supposes,  science  has  chosen 
the  better  part  in  undertaking,  the  con- 
quest of  the  physical  world  first. 

N>?/>  York  City, 


The  Best  Thing  in  Onrtown 


A  teacher  is  always  proud  of  his  school 
if  the  pupils  are  prompt  to  raise  their 
hands  whenever  he  asks  a  question. 
Well,  that  is  the  sort  of  school  we  have. 
Whenever  we  put  a  question  editorially 
we  get  a  lot  of  answers  by  return  mail 
and  then  the  difficulty  is  to  decide  who 
shall  be  called  upon  for  a  public  recita- 
tion. We  sometimes  think  that  the  snap- 
piest fingers  are  over  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  room,  but  then  there  is 
another  center  of  activity  on  the  north 
row,  where  they  are  always  speaking  u*p 
even  when  they  are  not  called  on.  It  is 
often  hard  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls 
on  the  Los  Angeles  and  Madison  seats 
from  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  recita- 
tion hour,  which  makes  trouble  with  the 
others.  However  we  hold  them  down  as 
much  as  we  can  without  entirely  dis- 
couraging them.  They  really  are  unusu- 
ally bright  kids,  you  know,  and  we  al- 
ways call  on  them  when  the  inspector 
comes  around. 

But  we  were  saying  before  we  got 
to  talking  this  way,  we  get  more  re- 
sponses to  our  editorial  inquiries  than 
we  can  find  room  for — but  never  more 
than  we  want,  because  many  of  them 
are  alike  and  we  must  pick  out  a  variety. 
The  last  time  we  put  a  question  to  our 
readers  was  on  May  15,  when  we  asked: 

What  Is  the  Best  Thing  in  Your  Town? 

Every  town,  big  or  little,  has  or  at  least 
thinks  it  has  some  advantage  over  all  other 
towns  and  these  are  what  we  should  like 
to  hear  about.  Just  as  housewives  exchange 
recipes  thru  the  medium  of  the  family 
paper  so  new  wrinkles  in  municinal  house- 
keeping might  well  be  shared  by  the  public. 
It  may  be  a  new-fangled  charter  or  a 
hitching-post,  a  public  market  or  a  park, 
a  festival  or  a  sewer  system,  but  there  must 
be  something  that  the  visitor  to  your  vil- 
lage or  city  would  notice  and  admire. 

We  can  give  only  a  few  of  the  replies 
here.  Others  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  our  "Survey  of  the  World"  de- 
partment. First  comes  a  man  from 
Kansas: 

•  Current  Topic  Clubs. 

The  "Best  Thing  in  Ourtown"  is  the 
Current  Topic  Club,  which  was  organized 
in  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  ten  years  agr>  by 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
getting  together  not  over  a  dozen  preachers,- 
teachers  and  doctors,  meeting  at  6  o'clock 
every   Monday  evening  during  the  winter, 
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sitting  down  to  a  frugal  supper,  for  which 
each  man  paid  twenty-five  cents,  after 
which  some  one  spoke  on  some  current  topic 
of  general  interest,  religion  and  politics 
only  being  barred. 

No  membership  fee  or  qualifications  were 
required,  the  only  requisite  being  to  notify 
the  secretary  on  each  Monday  morning 
that  the  member  would  be  on  hand  that 
night,  and  thus  "get  his  name  in  the  pot." 
The  officers  are  a  president,  vice-president 
and    program    and    "gravy"    committees. 

A  few  more  attended  each  succeeding 
year,  until  five  years  ago  when  the  asso- 
ciation moved  into  its  new  building,  the 
membership  had  increased  to  about  thirty. 
In  1911  the  membership  averaged  forty  or 
fifty.  During  the  winter  just  past  the  av- 
erage atendance  has  been  one  hundred, 
composed  of  the  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  city,  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  Christians  and  non-Christians,  and 
including  many  of  the  young  men  who  will 
soon  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  is  an  in- 
spiring sight  to  see  this  "bunch."  When  a 
man  comes  once,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
him  away. 

The  topics  range  from  automobiles  and 
the  Balkan  question  to  sex  hygiene  and 
taxes;  the  speakers,  from  college  professors 
to  the  local  fire  chief.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  local  men;  the  program  committee 
is  ever  on  the  alert  and  secures  any  good 
speaker  who  may  be  in  town.  "Plain  living 
and  high  thinking"  and  good  fellowship 
prevail  and  the  educational  value  of  the 
club  is  inestimable.         George  0.  Bacon. 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

Next  to  Kansas  comes  Missouri,  and 
apparently  not  behind  it  in  the  fine  art 
of  good  mining.  Such  a  club  room  for 
country  women  is  much  needed  in  many 
towns,  east  and  west,  and  not  at  all  im- 
practicable for  any  of  them. 

A  Country  Woman's  Rest  Room. 

The  starting  point  was  the  simultaneous 
purchase  of  a  farm  and  an  automobile  by 
a  gentleman  of  some  leisure  and  boundless 
energy,  residing  in  Carthage,  Missouri. 
The  trip  to  the  farm  took  him  over  some 
very  bad  roads  and  the  result  was  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Good  Roads  Club.  From 
his  work  in  improving  the  roads  followed 
a  large  acquaintance  with  farmers  and 
many  conversations  on  the  subject  of  "go- 
ing to  town." 

Said  this  man  to  a  member  of  a  large 
woman's  club  in  Carthage:  "It  is  a  shame 
that  there  is  no  place  in  this  town,  the 
county  seat,  where  the  country  women  can 
rest  and  wait  during  the  long  market  day 
in  town." 

Said  the  Club  Woman :  "Why  not  have 
one?" 

Said    the    Good    Roads    Man:    "Get    one, 
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and  we'll  all  help  you.  It's  as  important  to 
the  upbuilding  of  this  town  as  the  good 
roads  themselves." 

Whereupon  the  lady  made  a  talk  to  the 
Cosmos  Club,  setting  forth  the  need  for 
such  a  room  in  the  county  seat  for  the  use 
of  woman  visitors.  It  was  not  to  be  solely 
for  the  countrywomen,  altho  it  would  prob- 
ably be  of  more  service  to  them  than  to 
any  one  else. 

The  idea  was  that  this  should  be  in  no 
sense  charity,  but  a  business  proposition. 
Carthage,  like  every  other  wide-awake 
town,  had  wakened  to  the  fact  that  her 
prosperity  depended  not  so  much  on  the 
acquisition  of  new  factories  as  on  the  farm- 
ers who  made  her  their  market,  on  the 
acreage  and  productivity  of  the  agricultur- 
al land  she  tapped.  There  were  four  other 
towns  who  were  just  as  keen  about  draw- 
ing the  farmers  to  them  as  Carthage.  Why 
not,  she  said,  make  some  inducements  to 
the  farmers?  It  was  the  old  question  of 
competition.  All  this,  being  true,  the  ladies 
felt  that  the  merchants  would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  support  such  a  room.  A  few  of 
the  merchants  were  approached.  They  were 
enthusiastic. 

It  was  desirable,  however,  that  this  room 
should  be  located  some  place  where  the 
countrywomen  should  feel" at  home,  should 
feel  they  had  a  right  to  be.  The  most  log- 
ical place,  therefore,  was  in  the  county 
court  house.  The  court  house  was  inspected 
and  an  available  room  on  the  ground  floor 
discovered  that  had  always  been  used  for 
storage. 

A  meeting  of  all  the  women  of  Carthage 
interested  in  such  a  thing  as  a  rest  room 
for  visiting  women  was  called.  A  large 
number  responded  and  an  enthusiastic  Rest 
Room  Association  was  organized  which, 
later,  was  incorporated.  There  are  many 
retired  farmers  living  in  Carthage.  Then- 
wives  all  appreciated  the  need  for  such  a 
room  and  gave  valuable  aid  in  planning 
for  it.  The  work  was  divided,  funds  were 
solicited,  plans  drawn,  estimates  prepared 
and  at  last  the  association  was  able  to  send 
a  delegation  to  the  county  court  with  a 
proposition  that,  if  the  county  court  would 
provide  the  room,  as  well  as  janitor  service, 
heat  and  light,  the  Rest  Room  Association 
would  provide  furniture  and  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  matron  to  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance there.  The  Rest  Room  Association 
assumed  all  responsibility  for  the  order 
maintained,  for  the  good  care  of  the  room 
and  the  success  of  the  undertaking  and 
had  sole  authority  over  the  matron. 

After  considerable  deliberation  during 
which  the  pulse  of  the  country  people  was 
felt,  the  county  court  agreed.  The  room 
was  cleaned,  refinished  and  plumbing  put 
in.  It  was  then  attractively  furnished.  The 
wife  of  the  janitor  of  the  Court  House  was 
engaged  for  matron.  She  proved  to  be  an 
ideal  woman  for  such  a  place.  She  was  a 
good  mixer,  a  careful  manager,  tactful  and 
thoroly  interested.  She  kept  a  list  of  all  the 
visitors  to  the  room.  She  soon  had  a  list  of 


girls  who  wanted  to  come  to  town  to  work. 
She  knew  of  the  good  boarding  houses  for 
the  young  country  boys  and  girls  who 
wanted  to  come  to  town  to  school.  She  be- 
came a  sort  of  county  information  bureau. 

The  rest  room  idea  has  proven  a  wonder- 
ful success.  Last  year  eighteen  thousand 
visits  were  made  there — this  in  a  town 
whose  entire  population  numbers  only  nine 
thousand.  The  country  women  say  that  it 
has  done  more  than  give  them  a  place  to 
wait,  to  refresh  themselves  and  rest  in.  It 
has  meant  more  to  them  than  a  meeting 
place  where  they  may  run  across  friends 
from  the  other  part  of  the  county.  It  has 
made  them  feel  that  they  really  belong,  that 
Carthage  is  their  county  seat. 

As  soon  as  the  money  was  raised  and 
the  association  financially  on  its  feet  the 
membership  was  thrown  open  to  the  coun- 
try women  so  that  they  might  have  a  word 
about  the  management.  This  year,  when 
the  election  of  officers  was  held,  the  wife 
of  the  largest  landholder  in  Jasper  County 
was  made  president.  From  each  township 
in  the  county  was  elected  a  vice-president. 
Thus  it  is,  in  every  sense,  the  country 
women's  own  room. 

Emily   Newell   Blair. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Ourtown  in  the  following  letter  is  so 
modest  that  it  does  not  want  its  name 
mentioned.  It  is  willing  to  let  its  light 
shine  only  on  condition  that  it  shine 
anonymously.  We  shall  not  therefore  be 
betraying  any  secret  when  we  say  it  is 
not  a  Western  town. 

A  School  Alliance. 

Three  years  ago  last  fall,  a  little  group 
of  women  of  Ourtown  met  by  invitation  at 
the  home  of  one  of  us  to  consider  what  we 
might  do,  as  a  body,  in  the  interests  of  our 
public  schools  and  of  the  children  of  the 
town.  We  organized  ourselves  into  a 
Woman's  School  Alliance,  from  which  title, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  word 
"Woman's"  was  dropped  in  response  to 
an  active  interest  and  desire  to  cooperate 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men.  We  are  not 
even  yet  a  large  body;  our  membership 
stands  at  about  seventy-five;  but  we  are,  1 
believe,  an  active  influence  for  good  and  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  town  affairs. 

Ourtown  is  a  New  England  village  of 
about  five  thousand,  and  all  our  children 
attend  the  public  schools — there  are  no 
others !  Hence  each  family,  whatever  its 
social  standing,  has  a  vital  stake  in  their 
healthfulness  and  efficiency.  We  found  that, 
as  in  other  places,  many  intelligent  parents 
had  never  visited  their  children's  class- 
rooms and  did  not  know  their  teachers  by 
sight!  We  inaugurated  a  system  of  school 
visiting  by  a  committee  of  experienced  ob- 
servers, mainly  former  teachers,  whose 
individual  written  reports  are  submitted  to 
the  whole  committee  for  discussion  and 
confirmation,    after    which    such    action    is 
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taken  as  seems  advisable  to  our  council. 
In  several  instances  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  school  board.  This  work  was  car- 
ried further  last  year  by  an  organized 
"School  Survey"  in  which  we  were  assisted 
by  experts,  and  the  final  summing-up  pub- 
lished in  the  local  newspaper.  Interesting 
and  instructive  comparisons  were  made  be- 
tween our  own  schools  and  those  of  similar- 


frequently  visited  the  motion  picture  show 
in  town  and  have  conferred  with  its  man- 
ager in  regard  to  films  deemed  undesirable 
as  well  as  conditions  of  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation. This  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
committee  on  public  entertainment  which 
will  continue  these  and  further  activities 
in  the  interests  of  wholesome  recreation  for 
our  young  people. 

Each    year    several    public    meetings    are 


A    TOWN   CLUB    FOR    COUNTRY    WOMEN 

Country  clubs  for  city  men  are  nowadays  common  enough,  but  the  Carthaginian  women  have  started 
something  more  useful  in  providing  a  room  where  the  farmers'  wives  may  rest  and  meet  their  friends 
whenever   they    come   to    town. 


ly  situated  towns  in  our  own  state.  General 
visiting  by  parents  is  also  encouraged  and 
has  been  increased  by  our  efforts  and  ex- 
ample. A  hospitality  committee  shows  at- 
tentions to  teachers,  especially  welcoming 
new  teachers. 

We  have  informed  ourselves  upon  the 
school  laws  of  our  state,  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  our  state  superintendent  of  in- 
struction and  with  other  experts  in  the  field, 
and  have  to  some  extent  made  observations 
in  neighboring  states  as  well. 

One  of  our  first  enterprises  was  the 
bringing  to  Ourtown  of  a  school  and  dis- 
trict nurse,  whose  services  proved  of  real 
value,  especially  in  epidemics,  and  have 
been  generally  recognized  by  our  citizens. 
This  branch  of  the  work  was  financed  by 
special  gifts  and  subscriptions,  our  small 
annual  dues  being  sufficient  to  meet  only 
running  expenses.  We  were  instrumental  in 
haying  founded  a  flourishing  Boys'  Club, 
which  has  grown  and  subdivided,  the  older 
boys  and  young  men  now  having  their  own 
organization  and  clubrooms.  A  clothing 
committee  for  some  time  collected,  repaired 
and  distributed  used  garments  among 
needy  families,  but  this  work  has  since  been 
relegated  to  other  organizations.  A  com- 
mittee on  school  buildings  and  playgrounds, 
with  an  architect  at  its  head,  has  made 
valuable  suggestions,  some  of  which  are 
bsing    adopted.    Our    representatives    have 


held,  with  capable  speakers  on  such  topics 
as  "Manual  Training  in  Schools,"  "High 
School  Curricula,"  "School  Heating  and 
Ventilation,"  and  the  like,  which  talks  are 
well  reported  for  the  press.  Our  monthly 
meetings  for  business  are  conducted  by  our 
executive  body,  called  the  Council,  and 
most  of  our  active  work  is  done  by  com- 
mittees. Our  officers  have  repeatedly  met 
with  the  school  board,  and  are  frequently 
consulted  by  parents  and  citizens  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  schools.  We  have 
in  this  way  helped  to  handle  more  than  one 
delicate  and  important  situation.  Tho  by 
no  means  all  suffragets,  we  interest  our- 
selves in  the  annual  town  meeting  as  never 
before,  especially,  of  course,  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  school  board  and  in  ap- 
propriations   for    schools. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  leave  out 
Los  Angeles  county  this  time,  but  no; 
we  must  hear  how  the  Sierra  Madra 
Woman's  Club  ran  a  moving  picture 
show. 

The  Movies. 

In  these  days  the  existence  of  a  woman's 
club  in  a  place  of  some  eighteen  hundred 
residents  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  but  one 
of  the  undertakings  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Woman's   Club  is   worthy  of   distinct  men- 
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tion.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  a  small  town, 
social  events  at  the  churches,  an  occasional 
dance,  with  now  and  then  some  more  or 
less  expensive  form  of  public  entertain- 
ment, had  exhausted  the  opportunities  for 
evening  amusement.  The  absence  of  a  mo- 
tion picture  theater  was  badly  felt.  Com- 
mercial adventurers  who  were  induced  to 
look  over  the  situation  found  the  possible 
profits  too  limited — your  town  is  too  near 
a  large  city,  they  said. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Woman's  Club  as- 
serted a  willingness  to  assume  an  additional 
responsibility  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
community.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
since  September  this  town  has  been  priv- 
ileged in  having  two  exhibitions  of  motion 
pictures  every  week.  The  club  house  served 
the  purpose  admirably.  The  doorways  were 
numerous  enough  to  furnish  adequate  ex- 
its. At  some  cost  the  fire  hazard  was  re- 
duced in  compliance  with  the  underwriters' 
requirements.  The  janitor  assumed  the 
duties  of  operator.  The  village  trustees 
generously  left  the  question  of  censorship 
in  the  hands  of  the  club,  safe  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  privilege  was  in  no  danger 
of  abuse.  In  short,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  venture  is 'conducted  could  hardly 
be  bettered. 

The  members  of  the  club  and  occasional- 
ly the  school  children  add  variety  to  the 
program  by  volunteering  some  form  of 
music.  At  each  performance  the  auditorium 
is  comfortably  filled  and  the  revenue  from 
the  five  and  ten  cent  admission  charges  has 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation, 
the  charge  for  film  rentals  and  the  monthly 
installments  due  on  the  purchase  price  of 
the  apparatus.  Altho,  strictly  speaking,  no 
financial  profit  can  be  shown,  except  for  the 
small  amount  of  time  gladly  given  by  the 
committee  in  charge,  the  cost  to  the  club 
has  been  nothing  but  the  gain  to  the  com- 
munity has  been  immeasurable. 

Max  W.  Wolff. 

Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

The  women  are  always  doing  some- 
thing; in  one  town  starting  movies,  in 
another  stopping  them.  But  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  better  to  start  things  than  stop 
them.  When  you  are  pulling  on  anything 
you  can  guide  it;  when  you  are  merely 
trying  to  stop  it  you  are  apt  to  get  run 
over. 

So  many  letters  tell  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  women's  clubs  that  we  are 
reminded  of  the  minister's  conference  in 
a  certain  town,  where  the  topic  for  con- 
sideration was  printed  on  the  program 
as  "Why  Women  Are  More  Active  in 
Church   Work   Than   Men;   and   How  to 


Prevent  It."  That,  of  course,  was  not 
what  they  meant,  or  at  least,  was  not 
what  they  meant  to  say.  But  perhaps  the 
clergyman  who  got  up  the  program  was 
so  much  of  a  classicist  that  he  had  in 
mind  the  primary  meaning  of  "prevent" 
as  derived  from  praevenire,  to  come  be- 
fore, to  get  ahead  of.  This  is  in  fact  the 
only  legitimate  sense  in  which  the  word 
can  be  used  in  this  connection. 

But  it  is  coming  to  be  much  the  same 
in  civics  as  in  church,  and  if  the  men 
want  to  prevent  the  women  from  monopo- 
lizing municipal  enterprise  they  will  have 
to  get  a  move  on — beg  your  pardon,  we 
should  say,  acquire  an  acceleration.  In 
Rhode  Island,  it  appears  the  men's  club 
is  doing  something: 

Tree  Planting. 

A  helpful  and  inspiring  campaign  of 
tree  planting  has  been  recently  carried  on 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  worthy  a  place  in  the  list  of  "worth 
while"  achievements  for  which  you  ask. 

This  movement  is  helpful  in  that  it  has 
resulted  in  planting  five  thousand  maples 
on  the  streets  of  the  city,  mainly  in  the 
poorer  and  less  favored  sections.  Trees 
which  will  bring  welcome  shade  in  parts 
of  the  city  where  it  is  most  needed,  screen- 
ing the  unsightly  from  view  and  cultivating 
some  apnreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  neighborhoods  where  such  an  opportu- 
nity has  long  been  lacking. 

This  movement  is  inspiring  in  that  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  contributions 
and  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  willing  to  contribute  vol- 
untarily of  their  means  for  the  public  good. 

Local  tree  planting  at  one  of  the  public 
schools,  undertaken  by  a  men's  club,  was 
given  prominence  in  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers. This  inspired  an  interested  citizen  to 
start  a  fund  for  further  tree  planting 
which  was  taken  up  and  pushed  by  the 
same  paper.  The  response  was  so  generous 
that  the  goal  was  set  at  five  thousand  trees, 
and  the  efforts  were  continued  until  the 
desired  amount  was  pledged,  the  contribu- 
tions being  three  dollars  per  tree  including 
loam,  planting  and  tree  guards.  This  cam- 
paign "has  also  stimulated  interest  in  pri- 
vate tree  planting  and  in  the  care  and 
preservation  of  trees  already  growing. 
Luther  D.  Burlingame. 

Providence,   R.   I. 

If  you  find  these  experiences  interest- 
ing, see  if  you  cannot  interest  others  in 
what  you  are  doing  for  your  own  town. 


Chroniclers  of  the  Balkan  War 

How  the  Modern  War  Correspondent  Gets  His  News — or  Fails  To 

By  George  Marvin 

LOne  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  war  was  the  charge  of  the  army  of  war  correspondents 
to  the  seat  of  war  and  their  subsequent  retirement,  singly  or  in  squads,  after  their  repulse  by 
the  Balkan  allies.  But  whether  they  saw  any  fighting  or  not  they  had  to  deliver  the  due  tale  of 
copy.  Consequently  we  have  had  thrilling  accounts  of  battles  that  never  occurred  while  really  de- 
cisive battles  were  never  mentioned.  Now  that  the  smoke  of  conflict  has  cleared  away,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  How  much  do  we  actually  know  of  the  war  against  Turkey?  In  how  far  can  the 
historian  of  the  future  rely  upon  these  contemp  orary  accounts  ?  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction 
we  have  asked  Mr.  Marvin,  who  represented  American  journals  in  the  war,  to  review  the  books 
which    have    been    published    by    other    correspondents. — Editor.] 


After  the  armistice  had  been  signed 
at  Tchatalja  on  December  3  there  was  a 
grand  exodus  of  war  correspondents 
from  Constantinople.  A  week  later  one 
Englishman,  the  representative  of  a 
London  weekly,  and  myself,  were  the 
only  special  emissaries  left  in  Turkey  to 
chronicle  the  entr'acte  and  wait  to  have 
their  judgment  confirmed  by  the  reopen- 
ing of  hostilities.  This  precipitate  with- 
drawal in  force  seems  to  have  been 
partially  actuated  by  a  general  and  com- 
petiitve  desire  to  produce  books  and 
lectures  on  the  war.  Nearly  every  one  of 
the  authorities  took  it  for  granted  in 
December  that  the  war  was  finished  and 
therefore  a  subject  for  final  comment 
and  deduction.  And  in  a  time  when  pub- 
lic interest  veers  so  quickly,  these 
gentlemen  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  has- 
tening into  print  and  lantern  slides  while 
still  a  general  attention  was  theirs. 

Thus,  within  less  than  three  months 
from  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  five 
books  on  the  "recent  war"  had  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  two  in  Paris,  three  in 
Germany  and  one  in  Austria.*  As  a 
matter  of  industrious  authorship  and 
high-pressure  bookmaking  the  perform- 
ance is  remarkable.  But  when  these 
books  began  to  appear  in  print,  "the 
recent  war"  was  going  merrily  on  again, 
and  events  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  hegira  of  the  war  correspondents 
make  their  chronicles  merely  those  of 
campaigns,    the    first    campaigns    of    a 

*With  the  Victorious  Bulgarians.  By  Lieutenant 
Hermenegild  Wagner.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$3. 

*With  the  Conquered  Turk.  By  Lionel  James  Bos- 
ton:  Small,   Maynard  &   Co.   $2. 

*With  the  Turks  in  Thrace.  By  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bartlett.    London :    Heinemann. 

*With  the  Bulgarian  Staff.  By  Noel  Buxton,  M.  P. 
New  York :   The  Macmillan   Co. 

*The  Balkan  War  Drama.  By  Cyril  Campbell.  New 
York.    McBride,    Nast    &    Co.    $1.40. 
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struggle  which  is  at  this  present  writing- 
still  unconcluded. 

"This  is  all  wrong,"  observed  Mr. 
Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  wearily  getting 
back  to  the  Pera  Palace  Hotel  on  a  rainy 
night  in  January.  "These  bally  idiots 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  their  war  is 
finished."  He  spoke  with  annoyance,  for 
he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  a  remu- 
nerative lecture  course  and  the  Capuan 
delights  of  a  London  season  to  return  to 
the  raw  Black  Sea  wind  and  the  mud  of 
Thrace.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  first 
edition  of  his  very  readable  book  and 
printed  reports  of  his  early  lectures 
arrived  in  Constantinople  about  the' 
same  time  that  he  did,  so  that  when  he 
presented  himself  at  the  Porte  for  his 
credentials,  he  was  confronted  with 
marked  copies  of  his  own  works,  wherein 
he  enlarged  upon  the  utter  incapacity 
and  stupidity  of  the  Turkish  army  and 
consigned  a  rotting  Ottoman  Empire  to 
Asia  Minor  and  ultimate  oblivion. 

"Credentials?"  they  said  to  him.  "Cer- 
tainly not.  Deportation  is  what  you  de- 
serve." 

The  very  enterprise  which  the  prompt 
appearance  of  these  books  records  ope- 
rated as  a  handicap  to  their  authors  in 
their  subsequent  activities  in  Turkey, 
and  it  has  also  prevented  any  one  of  the 
brief  histories  thus  far  published  from 
having  more  than  temporary  value.  A 
book  on  the  Turko-Balkan  War  of  1912- 
13  has  yet  to  be  written.  Since  these 
manuscripts  went  to  press  in  December 
and  January,  many  important  events 
have  occurred  which  must  be  included  in 
any  thoro  consideration  of  the  war  as  a 
whole:  the  coup  d'etat  of  Enver  Bey  on 
January  23  brought  the  Young  Turk- 
war  party  back  into  power  and  repudi- 
ated  the   admission    of   defeat   the    day 
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before  by  Kiamil  Pasha's  ministry; 
Janina  has  fallen  to  the  Greeks;  the 
Bulgars  with  Servian  help  have  taken 
Adrianople,  thus  possessing  themselves 
of  the  all  important  rock  on  which  the 
London  negotiations  foundered;  the 
battle  of  Bulair  has  been  fought;  and 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  has  at  last, 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  marched  in 
triumph  into  Scutari,  thus  imperiling 
the  peace   of  Europe.   Albania's   bound- 


organization  and  command  of  the  three 
Bulgarian  army  corps,  assigning  the 
Third  Army  to  General  Kutincheff,  put- 
ting Ivanoff — who  promptly  in  October 
with  his  Second  Army  invested  Adrian- 
ople and  stayed  there — in  command  of 
the  First  Army  at  Kirk-Kilisse,  and 
missing  the  whole  strategical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Thracian  campaign  by  pass- 
ing over  Radko  Demitrieff's  brilliant 
achievements,  in  command  of  the  Third 


aries  are  full  of  potential  trouble.  So  is 
the  question  of  who  shall  eventually  pos- 
sess Salonika.  The  allies  seem  to  have 
begun  quarreling  among  themselves. 
Every  one  is  weary  of  war,  but  real 
peace  is  a  long  way  off  yet. 

In  addition  to  their  lack  of  finality, 
there  are  also  scattered  thru  most  of  the 
books  written  on  this  war  many  errors 
and  defects  which  may  charitably  be 
charged  up  to  haste.  For  example,  the 
maps  which  are  liberally  supplied  with 
Lieutenant  Wagner's  book  are  of  slight 
value  to  the  general  reader  because 
many  of  the  important  places  mentioned 
in  the  text  are  not  plotted  upon  them, 
and  other  references  are  spelled  differ- 
ently from  the  chart  reading.  In  Mr. 
Cyril  Campbell's  narrative  occur  several 
misstatements  of  fact  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  careful 
reading  of  proof.  On  page  142,  for  in- 
stance, he  is  entirely  in  error  as  to  the 


Army  on  the  Bulgar  left  flank,  all  the 
way  from  the  frontier  to  Tchatalja. 

But  allowing  for  these  and  other  mis- 
takes attributable  to  haste,  and  accept- 
ing these  books  as  preliminary  skir- 
mishes, they  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
very  entertaining  reading.  Of  the  partic- 
ular five  commentators  here  thru  their 
books  under  consideration,  Lieutenant 
Wagner  and  Mr.  Cyril  Campbell  concern 
themselves  primarily  with  the  war. 
Major  James  and  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
have  really  written  accounts  of  their 
personal  adventures  and  the  adventures 
of  their  colleagues  and  competitors  dur- 
ing three  weeks  of  the  Thracian  cam- 
paign. Mr  Noel  Buxton,  as  a  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Balkan  Relief  Committee,  was  allowed, 
after  the  decisive  actions  of  the  cam- 
paign had  been  fought,  to  accompany  the 
Bulgarian  General  Staff,  not  as  a  jour- 
nalist but  as  a  political  guest  and  ob- 
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server,  over  the  battlefields  of  Thrace  to 
the  Tchatalja  front,  a  unique  privilege 
which  he  did  not  abuse  by  seeking  to 
turn  it  to  literary  account  during  the 
further  progress  of  the  campaign.  Of 
these  five  books  his  is  by  far,  I  believe, 
the  most  informing  contribution  on  the 
war,  but  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  the  work  of  a  war  correspond- 
ent. 

Such  considerations  as  these  bring  up 


of   those   correspondents    in    Macedonia 
and  in  Thessaly. 

As  for  the  Turks,  they  started  with 
extreme  restrictions,  which  prevailed  up 
to  October  28,  when,  in  the  general  dis- 
order created  by  the  battle  of  Lule- 
Bourgas,  several  adventurers — among 
them  Ashmead-Bartlett,  Major  James, 
Angus  Hamilton,  Donahue  and  McCul- 
loch— escaped  from  Tchorlu,  where  all 
the  fraternity  had  been  herded  together 


THE  MODERN  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

He    is    provided    with    a   motor    car,    but    kept    away    from    the    front.    This    is    a 
German    correspondent   at    Buyuk-Chelkmedje. 


freshly  the  whole  question  of  the  war 
correspondent:  has  he  a  legitimate  place 
in  the  making  of  war  or  has  he,  as  Mr. 
McCulloch  and  others  of  the  brotherhood 
have  said,  seen  his  last  fight?  What  con- 
stitutes war  correspondence?  And  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  present  war  in 
determining  its  character  and  value. 

The  Bulgars  have  gone  several  steps 
further  than  the  Japanese  in  enforcing 
restrictions  on  war  correspondents. 
With  the  probable  exception  of  Lieuten- 
ant Wagner,  of  the  Vienna  Reichspost, 
no  correspondent  on  the  Bulgar  side  got 
to  the  front  during  the  fighting.  As  to 
whether  or  not  Lieutenant  Wagner  actu- 
ally did  there  is  some  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. The  Servian  and  Greek  embargo  on 
news  from  their  respective  fronts  was 
less  airtight,  but  as  long  as  the  center  of 
interest  remained  in  Thrace,  less  pub- 
licity than  they  deserved  fell  to  the  share 


under  an  official  called  by  Major  James 
the  "Bosniak  Shepherd,"  and  thereafter 
roamed,  practically  at  will  thru  the  re- 
maining operations  to  the  last  day's 
fighting  at  Tchatalja.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton and  Mr.  McCulloch  succeeded  in 
running  into  some  Bulgar  cavalry  pa- 
trols, thus  getting  themselves  arrested 
and  shipped  back  to  Sofia,  greatly  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  subsequent 
prestige. 

It  was  due  to  this  temporarily  unre- 
stricted activity  of  such  roving  free 
lances  that  the  retreat  from  Lule-Bour- 
gas  became  exaggerated  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  main  engagements  of  an 
otherwise  censored  war.  The  Turk  has 
lost  in  this  war  not  because  he  is  in- 
ferior as  a  fighting  man  to  the  Slav  or 
the  Greek,  but  because  he  has  been  un- 
able to  profit  by  his  own  or  other 
nations'    experience.    In    the    matter   of 
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war  correspondents  he  did,  however, 
profit  by — or  at  least  make  deductions 
from — his  November  experience.  He  was 
still  profiting  by  it  when,  in  the  early 
spring,  I  left  Constantinople  for  Athens, 
leaving  also  at  the  hotels  of  Pera  about 
forty  correspondents  of  various  nation- 
alities who  had  been  consistently  unable, 
since  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the 
3d  of  February,  to  make  any  impression 
on    Mahmoud    Shevket,    the   new   Grand 


unless  it  be  that  of  Lieutenant  Wagner. 
From  Lule-Bourgas  (October  28-Novem- 
ber  2)  to  the  armistice,  December  4, 
several  eyewitness  accounts  have  ap- 
peared, such  as  those  of  Major  James 
and  Mr.  Bartlett,  for  example,  all  of 
them,  however,  on  the  Turk  side.  There 
remain  the  ex  post  facto  accounts  of 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  make 
no  pretense  of  having  been  present  at 
the  front,  and  authoritative  reviews  of 


,';■■■■,  .-:■■  .  .V:j\  :: 


PRIVILEGED    FOR    THE    LAST    TIME 


This  Russian  correspondent,  with  his  field  kit,  is  outside  the  Tchatalja  lines.  The 
new  Ottoman  go  vernment  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any  correspondents  at  the 
front ;    and    in    a  majority   of   cases    refused   even   ordinary   passport   permits. 


Vizier,  and  his  war  administration  at 
the  Porte. 

A  letter,  dated  Constantinople,  April 
22,  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Paget,  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Sphere,  states 
that  on  the  25th  of  March  a  party  of  war 
correspondents,  including  the  reinstated 
Bartlett  and  himself,  was  allowed  to  go 
to  the  front  again  at  Tchatalja,  in 
charge  of  Zekki  Bey,  the  official  censor. 
"We  stayed  on  at  Hademkeuy"  (Turkish 
General  Staff  Headquarters)  he  writes, 
"taking  our  meals  with  the  officers  and 
getting  a  certain  amount  of  fun  out  of 
the  camp  life,  but  that  first  fight  which 
we  had  so  unfortunately  missed  proved 
the  last  fight  of  the  war." 

In  brief,  then,  so  far  as  chronicles 
which  have  thus  far  appeared  in  English 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  first  hand 
account  on  either  side  of  the  decisive 
Thracian    campaign    up    to    October   28, 


the  campaign  such  as  that  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  London  Times  in  its 
issues  from  February  12  to  March  21. 
These  latter  papers  constitute,  I  believe, 
the  most  informing  and  accurate  account 
in  English  of  the  Turko-Bulgarian  cam- 
paign from  Mustapha  Pasha  to  Tcha- 
talja (October  17-November  21)  which 
has  yet  "appeared  in  print.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  British  officer  of  staff  rank 
who  during  the  armistice  was  given 
every  facility  by  both  Governments,  but 
particularly  by  the  Bulgar  military 
authorities,  to  visit  the  field  of  opera- 
tions and  thus  obtain  his  materials  with 
a  perspective  cleared  of  battle  smoke  and 
an  utterance  unclogged  by  censorship. 

Putting  all  this  material  together,  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  one  of  the  shortest  and  what  may 
prove  in  its  ultimate  results  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  decisive  campaigns  in 
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history.  The  vivid  pictures  of  Noel  Bux- 
ton, James  and  Bartlett  recreate  the 
reality  of  scenes  and  events  which  are 
recorded  comparatively  without  personal 
flavor  or  picturesque  detail  in  the  narra- 
tives of  Wagner,  Campbell  and  the  mili- 
tary expert  of  the  Times.  Taking  the 
consensus  of  opinion,  it  is  possible  to 
correct  some  generally  accepted  misin- 
formation, and  it  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  points  of  variance  among  differ- 
ent historians. 

A  very  important  fact  to  be  grasped 
on  all  the  evidence  is  the  decisive  nature 
of  the  very  first  general  engagement  of 
the  campaign,  which  took  place  west  of 
Kirk-Kilisse  on  October  22-23.  The 
direct  effect  of  that  first  impact  seems  to 
have  carried  headway  clear  thru  the 
battle  of  ,Lule-Bourgas,  five  days  later, 
and  to  have  determined  not  only  the 
stampeded  evacuation  of  Kirk-Kilisse 
itself,  but  to  have  materially  prejudiced 
the  result  of  the  later  battle.  Noel  Bux- 
ton rode  with  Savoff,  Ficheff  and  the 
Bulgar  General  Staff  over .  the  actual 
ground  where,  from  Tartarlar  thru 
Selioulu  to  Yenidje,  the  first  division  of 
the  Bulgar  First  Army  began  that  series 
of  terrific  attacks  which  broke  the  Turk- 
ish First  and  Fourth  Army  Corps, 
whose  retreat  was  so  mercilessly  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  divi- 
sion— the  only  effective  use  of  cavalry 
for  other  than  scouting  purposes,  by  the 
way,  in  the  whole  Thracian  campaign — 
that  it  became  a  panicstricken  rout  of 
far-reaching  consequences.  Mr.  Buxton 
says  of  this  engagement: 

"It  was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war, 
but  it  was  never  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  London  its  very  name  is  un- 
known." 

The  military  correspondent  of  the 
Times  corroborates  Mr.  Buxton  in 
attributing  the  Bulgarian  occupation 
of  Kirk-Kilisse,  "practically  unopposed," 
to  the  wild  consternation  caused  by  the 
arrival  there  of  refugees  from  the 
Selioulu  fight,  and  ascribes  also  to  that 
superb  assault  "the  utter  demoralization 
of  three  or  four  whole  Turkish  corps." 

Six  days  later  the  further  conse- 
quences of  this  rout  were  further  re- 
corded on  the  Turkish  side  by  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  and  Major  James,  both  of  them 
eye  witnesses  of  the  fighting  around 
Lule-Bourgas.  Major  James  says: 


"It  is  important  that  the  reader  should 
realize  that  this  broken,  soldiery,  .  .  . 
the  fugitives  of  the  First  Army  Corps, 
had  not  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Lule-Bourgas.  They  had  been  routed  six 
days  before  at  Yenidje  and  had  fled 
thence  without  reforming  thru  Baba 
Eski  to  Lule-Bourgas.  ...  It  was 
these  disreputable  soldiers  that  the  for- 
eign correspondents  fell  in  with  while 
the  battle  of  Lule-Bourgas  was  being  de- 
cided. It  was  their  broken  ranks  and 
terror-stricken  flight  that  furnished  the 
lurid  lights  in  the  graphic  description  of 
the  Turkish  rout  which  galvanized 
Europe  and  incidentally  deceived  the 
Bulgarians." 

"What  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  Ex- 
cellency?" said  Lionel  James  to  Ahmed 
Abouk  Pasha  at  Tchorlu,  during  the 
retirement  of  the  Ottoman  army  to 
Tchatalja.  Ahmed  had  been  in  command 
of  the  Turkish  left  wing  thru  which  had 
streamed  the  rout  from  Yenidje  and 
Baba  Eski,  breaking  up  his  dispositions 
and  demoralizing  his  own  Nizam  troops. 

"Don't  speak  to  me  of  the  First  Army 
Corps,"  he  replied.  "It  is  their  half- 
trained  intellectuals  that  lost  me  the 
battle  of  Lule-Bourgas." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  now  that 
the  retreat  from  Lule-Bourgas  to  Tcha- 
talja was  a  deliberate  retirement  on  the 
part  of  the  main  Turkish  army.  In  the 
first  place  no  Bulgar  pursuit  prest  them. 
Five  days  of  steady  rainfall  made  that 
retirement  thru  the  mud  forlorn  beyond 
description,  but  it  was  never  panic- 
stricken.  The  same  almost  impassable 
condition  of  the  roads  which  forced  the 
abandonment  of  Turkish  impedimenta 
held  up  an  utterly  exhausted  Bulgar 
army  in  the  positions  they  had  carried 
at  frightful  cost  in  the  last  big  battle  of 
the  campaign.  An  interval  of  seven  days 
before  the  unimportant  long  range  ac- 
tions began  at  Tchorlu  and  Tcherkeskeui 
may  have  saved  the  Turkish  army,  but, 
as  witnesses  on  the  Bulgar  side  now  ad- 
mit, it  was  an  interval  more  necessary 
to  the  victors  than  to  the  vanquished. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  one  of  the 
serious  differences  occurs  between  the 
accounts  of  the  British  correspondents 
on  th@  Turkish  side  and  Lieutenant 
Wagner  on  the  other.  The  latter  de- 
scribes a  battle  of  Tchorlu  as  "still  more 
terrible"  than  Lule-Bourgas!  "For  days 
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after,"  he  writes,  "the  river  was  dammed 
with  corpses  and  war  material  in  several 
places,  and  tinged  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  dead  and  wounded."  And  again, 
"There  were  also  terrible  scenes  at  the 
taking  of  Strandza  (Istrandja)  and  dur- 
ing the  unsuccessful  stroke  of  the  Turks 
from  Kapakli   Bunar  to  the  northwest- 


which  handed  over  Tchorlu  to  the  in- 
vaders lasted  only  two  or  three  hours." 
The  chief  features  of  the  place  which  he 
noted  were  an  exploded  water  tank  and 
some  dead  horses  at  the  station,  and  the 
disgustingly  unsanitary  condition  in 
which  the  Turks  had  left  the  town.  And 
Lionel  James,  who  did  not  leave  Tchorlu 


FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA  AND  HIS  STAFF  IN  FRONT  OF  KADIKOI 
From   Lieutenant   Wagner's    With   the    Victorious   Bulgarians   (Houghton). 


ward.  .  .  .  The  Turks  broke  into  a 
wild  flight,  .  .  .  but  before  they 
could  reach  Kapakli  Bunar  they  were 
decimated  by  the  Bulgarian  artillery  and 
infantry  fire." 

Unfortunately  this  must  be  indexed  as 
fiction.  Abundant  evidence  exists  to 
prove  there  never  was  a  battle  at 
Istranja,  and  as  for  Tchorlu,  Noel  Bux- 
ton, who  rode  into  the  town  with  the 
Bulgar  advance  column  on  November 
12th,     says:     "The     rear    guard     action 


until  the  10th  of  November,  says  that  on 
that  day,  before  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
Hakki  Pasha's  main  rear  guard  division 
had  abandoned  the  town  and  disap- 
peared. "Its  place  had  been  taken,"  he 
continues,  "by  the  independent  cavalry 
which  at  this  time  was  reduced  by  the 
wastage  of  war  to  about  the  strength  of 
a  single  regiment." 

Another  serious  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Adrianople. 
Here  it  would  appear  the  Austrian  corre- 
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spondent,  describing  in  detail  repeated 
sorties  by  the  garrison  and  many  san- 
guinary attacks  by  the  besigers,  is  again 
in  error.  The  military  correspondent  of 
the  Times  conclusively  proves  that,  prior 
to  the  armistice,  there  were  only  two 
sorties  by  the  garrison,  those  of  Octo- 
ber 22  and  October  29 — the  latter  to  cre- 
ate a  diversion  during  the  battle  of  Lule- 
Bourgas  —  and  only  one  Bulgarian 
assault — that  of  November  20 — was 
made  on  the  fortress. 

Such  instances  as  these  must  mate- 
rially weaken  one's  faith  in  war  corre- 
spondence, for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
this  imaginative  style  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  Vienna  Reichs- 
post.  A  four  months'  association  with 
this  war  in  Turkey  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  an  impatient  demand  for 
sensational  news"  on,  the  part  of  news- 
papers and  weekly  journals,  together 
with  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  getting  first  hand  at  sound 
information  proved  too  strong  a  com- 
bination for  many  a  conscience.  But  such 
slipshod  reporting,  excusable  as  it  may 
have  appeared  at  the  time,  has  already 
done  much  to  discredit  the  profession,  or 
what  was  once  the  profession,  of  war 
correspondent.  Other  people's  wars  are 
no  longer  the  subjects  of  absorbing  in- 
terest they  once  were;  at  least  in  Amer- 
ica there  is  too  much  domestic  competi- 
tion, as  a  rule,  and  a  jaded  attention  can 


perhaps  best  be  stimulated  by  photog- 
raphers, cinematograph  operators  and 
impressionists  of  the  pen. 

To  make  the  contrast  of  changing 
times  more  vivid  it  is  very  interesting  to 
turn  back  and  read  accounts  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  campaigns  of  1877-78, 
over  the  same  territory  as  that  covered 
in  the  present  war,  by  those  famous  war 
correspondents — three  of  them  Ameri- 
cans— of  the  last  generation,  MacGahan, 
Archibald  Forbes,  F.  D.  Millet,  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  E.  M.  Grant  and  Vil- 
liers.  In  their  books,  and  in  the  files  of 
the  London  Times,  the  Daily  Mail  and 
the  illustrated  weeklies,  the  character  of 
war  correspondence  was  then  strikingly 
different;  less  sensational,  but  not  less 
vivid;  entirely  impersonal,  but  much 
more  convincing.  Subsequent  examina- 
tions of  campaigns  and  battles  have  left 
such  accounts  almost  unimpaired. 

Writing  of  these  men  and  of  other 
correspondents  with  the  Russian  army 
from  Plevna  to  San  Stefano,  Gen.  Fran- 
cis V.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  then  military 
attache  with  Skobeleff's  staff,  says: 

"The  class  of  men  who  hold  these  po- 
sitions is  every  day  growing  in  respon- 
sibility, in  their  qualifications  for  their 
work,  in  the  value  which  is  set  upon 
their  services,  and  in  the  consideration 
and  dignity  with  which  they  are 
treated." 

New  York  City. 


To  the  New  Super-Dreadnought 

New  York 


By  Victor  Starbuck 

O  Ship,  we  weigh  how  many  tons  of  brine  thou  dost  displace, 

Where  Ocean  lifts  thee  in  thy  gala-dress: 
Who  weigheth  what  thou  dost  displace  where  red  hearts  beat 

Of  song,  of  happiness? 

0  Ship,  we  know  a  thousand  cranes  of  molten  steel  were  spilled 
To   cast  thy  plates,  where   Vulcan's   engines  grind: 

Who  knoweth  the  man-brawn,  that  might  have  tilled  earth's  fields 
For  profit  of  mankind? 

O  Ship,  we  count  the  millions  taxed  from  labor  that  were  piled 

And   poured   to   buy   thee   in    a   golden  flood: 
Who  measureth  the  food  of  mothers  and  of  babes, 

The  sweat,  the  tears  and  blood? 

Orlando,  Fla. 
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The  Joy  of  Words 

Do  you  enjoy  words?  Not  words  for 
words'  sake — they  have  no  sake.  Words 
for  poetry's  sake.  If  you  can't  imagine 
just  what  this  means,  you  would  better 
obtain  a  copy  of  Max  Eastman's  book, 
Enjoyment  of  Poetry* 

Mr.  Eastman  was  formerly  a  professor 
of  esthetics.  But  that  Mr.  Eastman  is 
no  longer  a  teacher  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity you  may  judge  by  the  fact  of  his 
editing  The  Masses:  a  monthly  magazine 
of  Socialism  that  prints  very  few  wise 
words,  but  is,  artistically,  the  most  reas- 
suring publication  issued  in  America. 
The  reviewer  who  makes  this  rash  asser- 
tion is  no  Socialist.  Not  that  Mr.  East- 
man is  obsessed  by  his  "cause"  when  he 
relaxes  and  writes  his  plea  for  "percep- 
tion and  conversation."  His  book  is  much 
the  better  for  having  only  one  direct 
allusion  to  economics,  and  no  sociological 
trend  whatsoever. 

No  statement  is  more  timeworn  than 
that  "poetry  is  one  of  the  dear  posses- 
sions of  a  young  people."  Mr.  Eastman, 
however,  shows  how  poetry  is  truly  nat- 
ural in  that  it  is  truly  the  heritage  of 
youth.  He  defines  the  essence  of  the 
poetic  temper  in  these  short,  under- 
standable words:  "A  wish  to  experience 
life  and  the  world."  Isn't  this  youth? 
"Children  are  poetic,"  the  writer  con- 
tinues. 

They  love  to  feel  of  things.  I  suppose  it 
is  necessary  to  their  preservation  that  they 
should  be,  for  by  random  exercise  of  their 
organs  of  feeling  they  develop  them  and 
make  them  fit  for  their  practical  function. 
But  that  is  not  the  chief  reason  why  they 
are  poetic ;  the  chief  reason  is  that  they  are 
not  practical.  They  have  not  yet  felt  the 
necessity,  or  got  addicted  to  the  trick,  of 
formulating  a  purpose  and  then  achieving 
it.  Therefore  this  naive  impulse  of  nature, 
the  impulse  toward  realization,  is  free  in 
them. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  sec- 
ond-childish  is  our  own  grown-up  atti- 

*Enjoyment    of    Poetry.     By     Max     Eastman.     New 
York :    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.    $1.25. 


tude  toward  children  and  the  poetic  tem- 
per— as  Mr.  Eastman  defines  it?  We  at 
once  envy  childhood  its  illusions  and 
breathless  experiments  in  life  and  reali- 
zation, and  feel  ourselves  children's  su- 
periors because,  being  grown-up,  for- 
sooth, we've  lost  the  charm  of  life!  To 
accept  one  of  Mr.  Eastman's  illustra- 
tions of  childhood's  advantage  over  age, 
see  what  he  has  to  say  about  derby  hats : 

To  us  a  derby  hat  is  for  covering  the 
head,  and  that  is  about  all  it  is;  but  to 
them  [children]  it  is  hard,  smooth,  hollow, 
deep,  funny,  and  may  be  named  after  the 
mixing-bowl  and  employed  accordingly. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  things.  The  child 
loves  a  gem  with  its  pure  and  serene  ray, 
as  the  poet  loves  it,  for  its  own  sake. 

The  poetry  that  is  in  words,  even  un- 
rimed  words,  is  present  to  Mr.  Eastman 
not  in  Homer  alone  but  in  Jerry  Cham- 
bers's greeting  to  an  automobile  party 
that  stopped  for  a  drink  of  water  at  his 
well:  "Ye  came  over  that  hill  like  a 
greased  mouse."  "And  ain't  this  a  singin' 
mornin',"  is  another  poem  from  the 
same  source;  "You  feel  as  if  you  was 
gettin'  born."  At  the  other  end  of  the 
poetic  scale — but  grimly  humorous  po- 
etry for  all  that — is  the  observation  of 
a  Virginian  that  comes  to  mind,  spoken 
of  a  clumsy,  ill-appearing  adolescent: 
"Poor  Will!  He's  just  on  the  earth." 
Children,  according  to  Mr.  Eastman,  are 
often  intolerant  of  poetry  in  books,  be- 
cause they  find  it  nearer  home.  Their 
minds  are  "skies  full  of  floating  im- 
agery" and  they  can  evoke  the  inmost 
essence  of  the  homeliest  objects,  discov- 
ering kinships  in  nature  incredible  to 
science  and  intolerable  to  narrow-mind- 
ed common  sense.  To  one  child-friend  of 
Max  Eastman's  a  slice  of  toast  is  a 
"zebra";  "nothing  with  a  tail"  is  a 
snake;  the  cat  purring  is  a  "bumblecat"; 
the  white  eggs  in  the  incubator  have 
"blossomed."  But  education,  writes  this 
esthetician  who  scorns  to  use  the  jargon 
of  his  old  trade,  soon  robs  children  of 
their  quaintness.  "They  are  taught  that 
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they  must  get  understanding,  they  must 
not  linger  and  look."  But  if  they  are  not 
to  look,  how  shall  they  see;  and  if  they 
don't  see,  how  are  they  to  understand? 
School-teaching  and  home-training  alike 
ought  indeed  to  draw  out  youth  and 
youthful  apperceptions;  whereas  its  aim 
is  too  often  to  dry  them  up. 

If  you  say  that  all  this  pleasant 
talk  of  Mr.  Eastman's  has  no  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  poetry  or  its 
enjoyment,  no  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given  you — only  the  advice  that 
you  read  his  book.  Surely  poetry  is 
the  art  of  sympathy,  the  gift  of  grasp- 
ing analogies  not  obvious  to  the  prosy 
mind,  the  power  of  conveying  this  sym- 
pathy, this  vision,  in  terms .  of  beauty. 
"All  art  is  a  collaboration,"  wrote  the 
playwright  Synge  in  one  of  his  prefaces ; 
"and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the 
happy  ages  of  literature  striking  and 
beautiful  phrases  were  as  ready  to  the 
story-teller's  or  the  playwright's  hand 
as  the  rich  cloaks  and  dresses,  of  his 
time.  ...  In  a  good  play  every  speech 
should  be  as  fully  flavored  as  a  nut  or 
apple,  and  such  speeches  cannot  be  writ- 
ten by  any  one  who  works  among  people 
who  have  shut  their  lips  on  poetry."  In 
these  facts  lies,  perhaps,  the  explanation 
of  Ireland's  unforeseen  gift,  in  recent 
years,  of  a  drama  rich  in  fiery  imagina- 
tion and  verbal  splendor — for  in  remote 
Ireland,  even  today,  some  part  of  the 
adult  population  can  still  coin  pet  names 
for  the  stars  of  night,  and  confuse  the 
natural  and  the  miraculous,  and  see  the 
poetry  of  things  of  which  they  do  not 
always  know  the  full  utility.  Such  a 
people  has  remained  childish,  on  one 
side,  and  practises  the  art  of  word-craft. 
This  is  no  slight  matter,  if  one  holds  to 
Mr.  Eastman's  view,  for  by  that  "words 
make  the  world  grow — not,  I  think,  be- 
cause they  express  a  feeling,  for  that 
means  that  they  relieve  you  of  it,  but 
because  they  give  to  the  feeling  locality 
and  distinct  body."  Again  we  read: 
"Naming  things  is  like  cutting  dough- 
nuts. Here  is  an  undifferentiated  mass 
of  dough,  upon  which  the  cutter,  which 
remembers  the  character  of  other  dough- 
nuts, descends  and  makes  after  that 
character  a  definite  excerpt.  Exactly  thus 
a  word  descends  into  a  general  impres- 
sion and  selects  out  a  clear  experience." 


And  names  are  not  valuable  only  in 
their  possible  beauty:  the  right  word  is 
magic.  "Take  off  the  name,"  says  Mr. 
Eastman,  "and  I  am  not  sure  but  the 
whole  British  Empire  would  vanish  like 
a  speculation,  and  you  would  have  merely 
a  number  of  people  living  some  here  and 
some  there.  Annihilate  the  word  'love,' 
and  you  would  alter  for  many  the  quality 
of  the  very  fabric  of  their  lives."  What 
some  persons  see  in  a  mere  name  is  sug- 
gested by  the  controversy  now  waging 
between  those  who  would  abolish  the 
words  "Protestant  Episcopal"  and  chris- 
ten the  church  "Catholic."  II  ne  faut  pas 
badiner  avec  les  "mots. 

To  read  Max  Eastman's  book  is  to  vow 
to  use  words  henceforth  with  justice  and 
with  gusto;  forsaking  the  words  that 
are  joyless  and  pallid,  the  words  that  are 
void  and  without  shape,  and  the  words 
that  are  stale.  But  if  Mr.  Eastman's 
readers  are  to  live  up  to  their  resolutions 
they  must  either  use  fewer  words,  or 
think  more  truly,  or  feel  more  deeply. 

The  Thirteenth  Century* 

No  century  can  monopolize  human  ac- 
complishments, and  the  thirteenth,  (  of 
which  Mr.  Sedgwick  writes  with  evi- 
dent relish  and  knowledge,  would  hardly 
venture  to  compete  with  the  fifteenth  in 
the  art  of  painting,  or  with  our  own  in, 
shall  we  say,  that  of .  sanitation.  But  in 
architecture,  in  literature,  and  especially 
in  the  greatest  art  of  all  that  raises 
men  and  lets  them  live  on  the  heights, 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  it  worked  out 
its  destinies  in  Italy,  can  hold  its  head 
up  with  any  of  its  fellows.  It  marked  the 
very  fleeting  period  during  which  delic- 
acy and  restraint  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  Italian  monuments;  it  acclaimed 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  found  in  the 
language  of  Dante  an  expression  as  pure 
and  as  lasting  as  the  Parthenon. 

To  take  up  the  component  parts  of  so 
great  a  period  of  human  activity,  to 
weave  them  into  a  worthy  whole,  high- 
pitched,  yet  sane,  well-studied  and  con- 
sistent, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
achievements.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Sedgwick  has  not  attempted  it,  nor  has 

*Italy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  A  short  history 
of  politics,  religion,  literature  and  art  in  the  times 
of  Innocent  III,  St.  Francis,  Niccola  Pisaro,  Giotto 
and  Dante.  By  Keney  Dwight  Sedgwick.  2  volumes. 
Boston :   Houghton  Miffllin   Co.   $5. 
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he  even  wished  to  produce  a  book  for 
scholars,  altho  in  some  branches  of  his 
large  subject  it  is  clear  that  he  might 
well  set  some  such  ambition  for  him- 
self. He  has  chosen  rather  to  write  a 
book  for  which  the  dilettante  of  travel 
and  scholarship  will  supply  the  proper 
constituency. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with 
the  thirteenth  century  which  the  author 
does  not  deal  with  in  a  manner  suited 
to  this  class  of  reader.  The  history  of 
great  Popes  and  great  Emperors,  of  In- 
nocent III,  of  Frederick  II,  of  Manfred, 
of  Charles  VIII,  of  the  Venitians  and 
of  the  Lombard  Communes,,  all  appear. 
We  have  chapters  on  the  universities, 
on  papal  jurisprudence,  on  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Art,  too,  and  literature  figure 
largely,  the  early  efforts  of  the  southern 
tongues  to  achieve  permanence,  the 
parallel  attempts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture all  receiving  separate  treatment. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Sedgwick's  forty-nine  chap- 
ters appear  like  a  series  of  articles,  each 
out  of  an  individual  pigeon  hole,  fitted 
together  into  a  sort  of  disorderly  en- 
cyclopedic survey  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. We  note,  however,  that  there  were 
no  pigeon  holes  labeled  commerce  or 
war.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  well 
chosen. 

American  Immigration 

Dr.  Peter  Roberts's  book  The  New  Immi- 
gration (Macmillan,  $1.60)  is  an  excellent 
example  of  sentimental  economics.  To  such 
a  writer  America  is  and  always  should  be 
the  haven  for  the  opprest  of  all  lands.  Dr. 
Roberts  gives  instances  of  immigrants  com- 
ing here  in  search  of  higher  education,  of 
a  Polish  teacher  who  fled  to  escape  political 
persecution  in  Russia,  of  Christians  fleeing 
from  Mohammedans,  of  Jews  from  Chris- 
tians, and  pathetically  narrates  the  story 
of  a  Persian  who  kissed  the  soil  of  America 
on  landing.  Of  course,  economic  motives 
play  a  part,  he  admits.  The  Slavs  and  Ital- 
ians come  here  to  do  our  "dirty  work"; 
and  as  long  as  native  Americans  will  not 
do  common  labor  and  continue  to  commit 
race-suicide  foreigners  should  be  welcomed 
because  "every  one  who  has  studied  these 
men  knows  that  they  have  common  sense, 
meekness,  patience,  submission,  docility  and 
gratitude — qualities  which  have  made  them 
admirably  suited  for  the  coarse  work  Amer- 
ica needs  done."  The  main  contribution  of 
Dr.  Roberts's  book  is  an  excellent  and  sym- 


pathetic account  of  the  life  and  problems  of 
our  new  immigrants,  particularly  of  the 
Slavs  and  Italians  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania. 

A  keen  dialectician  well  armed  with  sta- 
tistics is  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich,  whose  Im- 
migration and  Labor  (Putnam's,  $2.50)  is 
a  powerful  tract  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
immigration.  The  main  thesis  here  is  that 
the  yearly  arrival  of  vast  numbers  of  for- 
eigners is  of  great  benefit  to  America  .in 
general  and  to  the  American  workingman 
in  particular.  Immigration  has  been  the 
greatest  factor,  he  declares,  in  the  ever- 
growing industrial  prosperity  of  the  nation ; 
native  labor  has  not  been  displaced,  but 
pushed  upward  into  the  ranks  of  the  skilled 
artisans.  To  deprive  our  industries  of  their 
supply  of  cheap  labor  thru  laws  restricting 
immigration,  therefore,  would  be  to  drive 
American  capital  to  Europe  and  so  bring 
a  halt  to  the  march  of  American  industry. 
So  reasons  ingenious  Dr.  Hourwich.  These 
arguments  are  admirably  focused,  tho  a 
controversial  tone  asserts  itself  thruout. 
The  writer's  severe  criticism  of  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, which  unanimously  recommended  re- 
striction of  immigration,  is  plainly  inspired 
by  a  disagreement  with  its  findings. 

Dr.  Hourwich  maintains  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  among  the  newer  immigrants 
like  the  Italians,  Slavs  and  Jews  is  not 
lower  than  that  of  the  earlier  Irish  and 
Germans.  It  might,  obviously,  be  rejoined 
by  Dr.  Hourwich's  opponents  that  two 
generations  have  intervened  in  which  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  advance  in  gen- 
eral well-being;  to  say  that  the  immigrant 
of  today  is  as  badly  off  as  the  immigrant 
of  sixty  years  ago  is  to  admit  that  the 
former  really  has  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Assimilation  does  not  mean  to  this 
writer  the  melting-pot  of  inter-marriage, 
nor  even  the  ability  to  speak  the  English 
language,  but  an  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican ideas.  The  great  increase  in  number 
and  circulation  of  foreign  newspapers  and 
the  growth  of  foreign  patriotic  societies  are, 
according  to  him,  signs  of  Americanization, 
because  the  foreigner  at  home  didn't  read  a 
newspaper  and  was  forbidden  to  join  a  pa- 
triotic society.  Dr.  Hourwich  is  a  disciple 
of  the  paradoxical  Mr.  Chesterton. 

Dr.  Frank  Julian  Warne  makes  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  of  immigra- 
tion in  The  Immigrant  Invasion  (Dodd, 
Mead,  $2.50).  This  is  one  of  the  best  vol- 
umes that  has  yet  appeared  which  deals 
comprehensively  with  the  problem.  The  au- 
thor gives  every  evidence  of  thoro  research 
in  the  various  aspects  of  his  subject,  despite 
occasional  and  obvious  slips,  as  when  he  de- 
clares the  head  tax  to  be  $2  instead  of  $4. 
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Moreover,  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  writ- 
ing forcibly  and  clearly.  A  series  of  excel- 
lent diagrams,  illustrating  the  statistical 
tables,  makes  possible  the  easy  digestion  of 
this  work  of  scholarship  by  the  average  in- 
telligent reader.  Dr.  Warne  agrees  with  Dr. 
Hourwich  in  that  immigration  is  funda- 
mentally an  economic  problem.  Otherwise 
there  is  the  sharpest  disagreement  between 
these  two  writers.  It  is  Dr.  Warne's  pessi- 
mistic contention  that  the  arrival  of  vast 
hordes  of  foreigners  has  completely 
drowned  the  native  workers,  and  is  now 
threatening  to  undermine  the  children  of 
the  older  immigrants.  He  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  restriction  "so  that  we  can  catch 
our  breath  and  take  an  inventory  of  what 
we  already  have  among  us  that  must  im- 
peratively be  raised  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  a  safer  citizenship."  In  spite 
of  his  positive  views,  the  author  in  no  place 
betrays  any  dislike  for  foreigners  as  such; 
on  the  contrary,  he  strongly  sympathizes 
with  the  newcomers.  He  refuses,  however, 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  evil  effects  of  unrestricted  immigration 
on  American  life  and  character.  This  writ- 
er's alarm  at  what  he  terms  the  "invasion" 
is  perhaps  overdone;  he  strains  historical 
comparison  sometimes  to  the  breaking  point, 
as  when  he  likens  our  present  immigration 
to  the  invasions  of  the  Huns  and  German 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  Empire. 

That  the  Italians  and  Slavs  have  ousted 
the  natives  and  older  immigrants  from  the 
field  of  common  labor  is  admitted  on  all 
sides.  But  Dr.  Warne,  quoting  the  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, shows  that  the  foreigners  are  now  in- 
vading the  field  of  skilled  labor.  In  New 
York  City,  where  unrestricted  immigration 
has  done  its  perfect  work,  Jews,  Italians 
and  Bohemians  are  rapidly  displacing  na- 
tive Americans,  Irish  and  Germans  in  the 
trades.  Many  of  the  labor  journals  are  now 
printed  in  foreign  languages. 

The  conditions  of  life  of  the  older  immi- 
grants two  generations  ago  were  admitted- 
ly bad,  but  in  assimilating  with  the  Amer- 
icans they  assimilated  the  latter's  stand- 
ard of  living,  with  the  result  that  the  prob- 
lem was  quickly  solved.  Now,  our  new  im- 
migrants live  in  colonies  away  from  Amer- 
ican influences  and  in  tumble-down  shanties 
or  in  crowded  tenements.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, improvements  come  slowly,  and 
mainly  thru  governmental  coercion. 

The  wages  of  the  mill  operatives  of  New 
England  and  of  the  steel  workers  and  min- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  are  so  low  that  prac- 
tically no  Americans  or  older  immigrants 
are  employed  there.  "This  competition  of 
the    Slavs    and    the    Italians,"    writes    Dr.. 


Warne,  "affected  the  lives  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people;  it  determined  the 
number  of  births  in  the  community;  it  in- 
fluenced powerfully  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities  of  those  born  into  the  world  under 
such  stress  of  conditions." 

The  Cambridge  Manuals 

We  receive  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
several  more  of  the  little  forty-cent  volumes 
of  the  Cambridge  Manuals,  namely  Com- 
parative Religions,  Ancent  Babylonia,  The 
Story  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread,  Ancient  Stained 
and  Painted  Glass,  The  Vikings,  The  Physi- 
cal Basis  of  Music,  The  Earth,  and  The  At- 
mosphere. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  can  be  com- 
pacted into  150  pages.  The  authors  are 
well  chosen  and  competent  scholars,  who 
give  the  substance  of  knowledge,  such  that 
an  intelligent  man  who  is  no  specialist  can 
comprehend  it.  As  an  example,  the  book  on 
Comparative  Religions,  by  F.  B.  Jevons, 
treats  of  Sacrifice,  Magic,  Ancestor  Wor- 
ship, the  Future  Life  and  Dualism,  in  vari- 
ous religions,  and  gives  chapters  on  Budd- 
hism and  Monotheism.  That  on  Babylonia, 
by  Principal  Johns,  covers  the  history  con- 
cisely, yet  fully,  from  the  beginning  of  rec- 
ords to  the  Fall  of  Babylon  under  Cyrus. 
We  venture  to  doubt  the  statement  that  the 
site  of  Agade,  the  oldest  of  the  cities  of 
Accad,  or  northern  Babylonia,  is  not  yet 
identified.  It  was  probably  the  grand  un- 
explored mound  of  Anbar. 

A  Keeper  of  Royal  Secrets 

Much  of  the  mystery  surrounding  the  ca- 
reer of  Stephanie-Felicite,  Comtesse  de 
Genlis,  is  laid  bare  for  the  first  time  in  the 
interesting  volume  called  A  Keeper  of 
Royal  Secrets  (Brentano,  $3.75).  The  au- 
thor, Jean  Harmand,  while  excusing  noth- 
ing, yet  presents  so  much  that  is  favorable 
as  to  make  her  subject  a  fascinating  study. 
Madame  de  Genlis  was  for  a  time  the  mis- 
tress of  Philippe  Egalite,  and  his  political 
adviser.  She  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  it  was  the 
early  training  she  gave  to  Louis  Philippe 
which  prepared  him  for  the  part  he  was  to 
play  in  the  history  of  France.  She  had  the 
quality  of  arousing  affection,  and  the 
young  prince  during  his  sansculotte  days 
wrote  to  her  that  there  were  only  two  things 
on  earth  that  he  really  loved — "the  Repub- 
lic and  her." 

It  is  as  a  pioneer  of  the  modern  system  of 
education,  however,  that  Madame  de  Genlis 
claims  our  closest  attention.  Much  of  what 
she  embodied  in  her  scheme  was  derived 
from   Rousseau,  and  she  put  into  practice 
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the  ideas  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  system  so  derived 
was  toward  utility,  and  each  child  was  to 
be  made  to  acquire  just  as  much  as  its  age 
and  capacity  warranted.  First  came  the 
living  languages,  a  daring  step  in  a  classi- 
cal period;  sciences,  classics,  drama,  music, 
a  smattering  of  medicine  and  anatomy, 
physical  exercise,  visits  to  manufacturies, 
kindergarten  work.  Later  on,  this  practical- 
minded  person  prepared  a  curriculum  for 
use  in  girls'  boarding  schools.  It  included 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  the  three 
Rs,  English,  German  and  Italian,  every- 
thing that  concerned  the  management  of 
a  house  and  garden,  practice  in  needle- 
work, etc.  Most  daring  innovation  of  all, 
and  most  interesting  in  these  feminist  days, 
was  her  wish  to  instruct  her  pupils  in  the 
management  of  property,  the  laws  bearing 
upon  wills,  inheritance,  dowries,  guardian- 
ships. It  was  with.no  idea  of  making  her 
pupils  lawyers  or  professors  that  she 
turned  her  attention  to  this.  She  explains 
her  motive:  "When  a  woman  becomes  a 
widow,  she  quits  the  modest  rank  in  which 
nature  and  the  laws  have  placed  her  and 
takes  up  her  position  among  men;  she  re- 
places a  citizen,  and  so  doing  becomes  a 
citizen  herself." 

As  an  author  Madame  de  Genlis  has  near- 
ly 130  works  to  her  credit;  novels,  memoirs, 
diaries,  educational,  political,  theological 
and  historical  works,  a  dictionary,  a  few 
volumes  of  comedy.  The  themes  of  the  latter 
are  drawn  from  family  affection,  the  simple 
life,  nature,  learning  and  charity.  A  devout 
churchwoman  in  an  age  of  immorality,  she 
carried  on  a  lively  polemic  against  the  phil- 
osophers of  the  period,  notably  Voltaire, 
some  of  whose  plagiarisms  she  was  prompt 
to  point  out. 

It  was  a  chequered  career.  Married  at 
an  early  age,  she  soon  became  intimate 
with  the  future  Philippe  Egalite,  and  be- 
came a  political  power  and  leader  of  a  lit- 
erary salon.  Much  of  her  success  as  a  writer 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  rival  to  Madame 
de  Stael  was  required.  Napoleon  gave  her 
rooms  in  the  old  Arsenal  and  a  pension,  for 
which  she  had  to  write  him  a  daily  scrap- 
book  letter  on  any  subject  she  liked.  There 
is  evidence  that  she  was  in  want,  badly 
treated  by  her  nearest  relatives,  neglected 
by  her  "adopted"  daughter,  Pamela — who 
had  married  the  ill-fated  leader  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion  of  '98,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
With  all  her  faults,  Madame  de  Genlis  is  an 
example  of  extraordinary  courage  and  pa- 
tience, and  she  earned  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  womanhood,  among  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  advancement  of 
humanity. 


With  Master  Minds 

An  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  age 
tho  by  proxy  is  afforded  thru  the  collection 
of  interviews  issued  by  the  Universal  Series 
Publishing  Company  under  the  title  With 
Master  Minds.  The  author,  Herman  Bern- 
stein, never  falls  into  the  common  fault  of 
interviewers,  that  of  obtruding  his  own 
personality  in  front  of  the  man  we  want  to 
see.  He  has,  further,  the  great  advantage 
of  not  being  dependent  upon  an  interpreter. 
To  all  of  the  ten  he  has  met,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  he  was  able 
to  talk  in  their  own  language.  This  gives 
especial  value  to  his  interviews  with  the 
Russians,  Tolstoy,  Witte,  Metchinikoff,  An- 
dreyev and  Kovalevsky.  Besides  those  men- 
tioned, the  volume  includes  Bernard  Shaw, 
Henri  Bergson,  Auguste  Rodin,  Havelock 
Ellis  and  Maximilian  Harden. 

Literary  Notes 

The  Coming  Mexico,  described  in  a  rather 
dull  manner  by  Joseph  King  Goodrich,  is 
treated  less  as  a  subject  of  prophecy  than 
as  one  of  record.  There  is  a  considerable 
body  of  historical,  statistical  and  topo- 
graphical information    (McClurg,  $1.50). 

To  the  series  "Lives  of  the  Players," 
William  Winter  contributes  a  biography  of 
Tyrone  Power  (Moffat,  Yard,  $1.25).  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  book  is  well 
written,  since  it  is  Mr.  Winter's,  and  that  it 
contains  a  mass  of  information  not  only 
concerning  Power  but  also  about  other  con- 
temporary actors  on  the  American  stage. 
There  are  many  interesting  illustrations. 

Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  of  New  York, 
have  published  a  number  of  volumes  of 
French  memoirs  and  now  we  have  Memoirs 
Relating  to  Fouche,  the  contemptible  min- 
ister of  police  who  served  Napoleon  or  any 
one  else  who  bought  his  services.  Such  a 
volume  as  this  would  gain  by  an  index  and 
by  better  editing.  The  translation  is  by  E. 
J.  Meras  and  the  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50. 

Japan  and  Japanese- American  Relation* 
is  a  large  book  of  342  pages  embracing 
twenty-two  notable  addresses  delivered  last 
year  at  the  Clark  University  Conference 
on  Japan.  While  of  necessity  somewhat  rep- 
etitious, the  book  contains  much  matter  of 
timely  interest  and  gives  a  pretty  compk'U- 
picture  of  modern  Japan  and  the  great 
problems  confronting  her.  It  is  to  be  recom- 
mended without  reserve — especially  in  the 
present  juncture — to  American  editors. 
(New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  $2.) 


The  Hindu  in  Restraint  of  Trade 

We  must  not  let  our  amazement  at  the 
formation  of  a  Chinese  Republic  prevent 
our  seeing  other  changes  of  more  impor- 
tance to  us  that  are  going  on  in  the  Orient. 
Those  who  do  not  waste  all  their  business 
energy  discussing  the  advantages  of  tariff 
protection  tell  us  that  our  real  danger  in 
the  very  near  future  is  going  to  be  an  in- 
dustrial triumph  on  the  part  of  our  yellow 
neighbors,  a  triumph  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent by  racial  prejudices  or  by  legislation. 
An  agricultural  college  is  already  in  opera- 
tion in  Canton,  China. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  consequences 
of  combining  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
the  Saxon  stock  with  the  superabundance 
of  labor  offered  by  the  Orientals.  India, 
taught  by  the  English,  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  power  mills  and  all  the  machin- 
ery essential  to  a  thoro  competition  with 
Lancashire.  Nihal  Singh,  in  the  London 
Magazine,  tells  us  that  this  is  writing  the 
doom  of  English  manufacture  as  sure  as 
fate.  In  1880  India  had  fifty-five  cotton 
mills,  with  one  and  a  half  million  of  spin- 
dles, employing  nearly  fifty  thousand  men. 
In  1900  she  had  three  times  as  many.  In 
1910  the  number  of  mills  had  grown  to 
two  hundred  and  sixteen,  giving  employ- 
ment to  over  two  hundred  thousand  persons. 
Last  year  these  Indian  mills  consumed  six 
million  hundred  weight  of  the  cotton  that 
India  produced.  At  this  rate  India  will  use 
up  one-half  of  all  her  home-produced  cot- 
ton inside  of  five  years;  at  the  same  time 
giving  employment  to  a  large  part  of  the 
classes  heretofore  dependent. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  Hindus  fa- 
vor their  home-produced  cloths.  There  is 
an  industrial  enthusiasm  growing,  and 
awakening  the  religiously  embedded  mass, 
and  hurrying  them  on  the  footsteps  of  Eu- 
ropeans. They  wear  their  own  home-made 
cloth,  of  a  coarse  texture,  exactly  as  Frank- 
lin wore  the  work  of  our  American  looms. 
It  is  said  that  a  tariff  is  not  needed  in 
India,  because  the  Indians  themselves  con- 
stitute a  tariff  wall;  they  will  use  home 
products  whatever  the  price.  What  will  be 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  competition 
it  is  not  possible  to  foresee.  We  may  be 
sure  that  high  tariffs  or  low  tariffs  will 
not  protect   us   either   in   New   York   or   in 
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Lancashire.  The  world  is  coming  into  a  new 
sort  of  age,  involving  a  readjustment  of 
industries,  allowing  each  race  to  develop 
its  natural  power,  involving  co-operation 
rather  than  competition.  McKinley  was 
right  when  he  told  us  that  "commercial 
warfare  must  end."  Call  it  industrial  war- 
fare. E.  P.  Powell.. 

Raisin  Seed  By-Products 

Over  4000  tons  of  raisin  seeds  are  wasted 
every  year  in  California,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  recently  shown  that  these  seeds 
may  be  made  the  source  of  considerable 
revenue.  A  very  palatable  raisin  syrup  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  the  sugary  matter 
adhering  to  the  seeds;  this  may  even  be 
turned  into  alcohol  by  simple  fermentation 
and  distillation. 

The  washed  and  dried  seeds  may  be 
crushed  and  treated  with  a  solvent  to  re- 
move the  oil  or  the  oil  may  be  prest  out. 
This  clear  yellow  oil  is  useful  in  paint  mak- 
ing and  in  the  soap  industry  and  has  other 
possibilities.  The  dry  residue  contains  con- 
siderable tannin,  which  may  be  removed  by 
simple  extraction  with  water.  Nor  is  the  last 
residue  to  be  thrown  away.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  protein  and  makes  a  valuable 
stock  food. 

From  the  4000  tons  of  seeds  there  should 
be  made  550  to  740  tons  of  syrup,  340  to 
460  tons  of  fixt  oil,  330  to  445  tons  of  tannin 
extract  and  1600  to  2200  tons  of  meal. 

Pagodas  and  Pendulums 

Everybody  knows  that  earthquakes  con- 
stantly jar  Japan,  and  frequently  occur  in 
one  part  or  another  of  the  islands  with  ter- 
rific violence.  Many  persons  must  have 
wondered,  then,  how  the  tall  picturesque 
pagodas  scattered  over  the  empire  have  re- 
mained standing  thru  the  hundreds  of 
years  which  many  of  them  count  in  their 
history.  Each  rises  six  or  seven  stories,  and 
is  top-heavy  with  spreading  roofs,  yet  earth 
movements  that  lay  low  whole  villages 
about  them,  and  open  chasms  in  the  ground, 
leave  them  unharmed,  or,  at  any  rate,  still 
upright.  The  secret  lies  in  their  construc- 
tion, which  has  embodied,  since  antiquity, 
the  principle  of  the  modern  seismograph, 
which   is   that   of   counterbalancing  pendu- 
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lums — the  combination  of  an  inverted  with 
an  ordinary  pendulum.  In  the  hollow  well 
of  every  lofty  pagoda  a  heavy  mass  of 
timber  is  suspended  freely  from  the  top 
right  to  the  ground,  but  nowhere  in  contact 
with  the  walls.  Under  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  this  huge  pendulum  swings,  al- 
tering  instantly   the   center   of   gravity   in 


NAGOYA    CASTLE,     JAPAN 

Tho  built  of  stone  blocks  laid  without  mortar,  it 
has  survived  more  than  two  centuries  in  this  earth- 
quake country.  Note  the  parabolic  curve  of  the  walls. 

response  to  the  wave-motion  of  the  ground, 
and  the  swaying  walls  settle  back  safely 
upon  their  base.  The  same  principle  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  construction  of  the  bell-towers 
so  common  in  Japan,  where  the  great 
bronze  bell  acts  as  the  pendulum  to  correct 
the  vibrations  of  the  summit  of  the  tower. 
A  pagoda  or  a  bell-tower  may  sometimes 
be  rotated,  or  displaced,  but  it  will  never 
fall. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  existence  in  Japan  of  many 
castles,  built  hundreds  of  years  ago,  which 
show  no  sign  of  the  many  violent  earth- 
quakes the  country  has  experienced.  They 
owe  their  preservation  first  of  all  to  their 
massiveness,  and  the  excellence  of  material 
and  workmanship  in  their  construction,  but 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  walls  diminish 
from  the  broad  base  upward  in  the  para- 
bolic curve  which,  as  mathematicians  show, 
gives  uniform  strength  thruout;  and  this 
curve  has  been  copied  in  the  buildings  de- 
signed as  stations  for  seismographic  instru- 
ments. No  better  example  of  this  can  be 
found  than  the  famous  old  Nagoya  castle, 
whose  walls  are  built  of  stone  blocks,  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  laid  up  without 
mortar;  yet  after  hundreds  of  years  there  is 
hardly  a  crack  to  be  seen.  The  walls  of  the 
castle  of  Tokyo  show  the  same  remarkable 


preservation,  the  blocks  of  uncemented,  Cy- 
clopean masonry  being  neither  cracked  nor 
displaced  in  the  least  degree. 

Arbitration  for  Business  Disputes 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a 
committee  of  arbitration,  seeking  to  substi- 
tute for  costly  and  protracted  litigation  a 
speedy  and  inexpensive  settlement  of  such 
controversies,  between  persons  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  business,  as  relate  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  rather  than  to  those  of  law. 
The  undertaking  atracted  much  attention  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  In  The  Inde- 
pendent for  April  11  of  last  year  we  spoke 
of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  committee. 
Some  time  was  consumed  by  a  campaign  of 
publicity,  in  order  that  business  men  might 
know  what  the  committee  was  ready  to  do. 
But  there  was  a  good  beginning  of  the  work 
for  which  the  committee  had  been  created. 
Twenty-two  disputes  were  taken  up.  In  fif- 
teen of  them  settlements  were  reached  by 
conciliation,  without  resort  to  arbitrators, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  seven  were  pend- 
ing. The  parties  to  one  of  the  settled  con- 
troversies were  two  of  the  largest  firms  in 
the  city,  and  in  this  case  litigation  was  pre- 
vented by  the  committee's  friendly  offices. 
In  another,  one  of  the  parties  being  an 
English  firm,  a  decision  was  reached  in 
thirty  days,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $60. 

A  report  concerning  the  committee's 
second  year  has  now  been  made  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bernheimer. 
Several  important  differences  were  adjusted 
before  arbitrators,  and  in  addition  nearly 
one  hundred  business  disputes  were  settled 
by  conciliatory  mediation,  which  involved 
countless  interviews  and  much  corespond- 
ence.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  mere 
offer  of  arbitration  was  enough  to  bring  the 
disputants  together  and  open  the  way  for 
an  agreement.  There  was  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  ranging  from  Panama  hats  to 
shoes,  from  seeds  to  silks,  from  building 
contracts  to  lawyers'  fees. 

In  one  case  a  business  man  and  his  at- 
torney were  at  variance  concerning  the  lat- 
ter's  fee.  Litigation  in  court  would  have 
been  harmful  to  both — to  the  business  man 
because  it  would  have  disclosed  trade 
secrets,  and  to  the  lawyer  because  a  ques- 
tion as  to  his  professional  ability  was  in- 
volved. Arbitration  by  means  of  the  com- 
mittee was  greatly  to  be  desired  because  it 
combined  privacy  with  justice,  quick  action 
and  economy.  There  are  now  before  the 
committee  cases  concerning  disputes  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  merchants. 
The  latter,  whose  dealings  with  American 
houses  are  sometimes  restricted  by  dread  of 
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CHARLES    L.    BERNHEIMER 
Chairman   of  the   Committee   of   Arbitration   of  the 
New    York    Chamber   of    Commerce,    which    has    com- 
pleted   an    influential    year's    work. 

litigation  in  a  country  of  which  they  are 
not  citizens,  see  that  the  committee  offers 
satisfactory  adjustment  without  delay  and 
at  very  little  cost. 

The  committee  has  striven  to  make  its 
system  a  pattern  for  other  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  to  inspire  thruout  the  coun- 
try a  public  sentiment  favoring  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  Its  example  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  recently  established  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  By  addresses, 
pamphlets  and  correspondence  it  has  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  arbitration.  On  ac- 
count of  these  efforts,  similar  committees 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Rochester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Silk  Association 
of  America.  It  is  urged  by  the  committee 
that  its  method  of  adjustment  should  be 
followed  with  respect  to  disputes  concerning 
the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government. 
The  number  of  bidders  for  supply  contracts 
has  been  restricted  by  the  fear  of  some 
merchants  that  disputes  may  arise  and  that 
there  may  be  no  redress  except  by  a  law- 
suit, with  its  delays  and  expenses. 

If  the  Government  will  only  encourage 
arbitration  in  such  disputes  (we  are  aware 
legislation  to  that  effect  may  be  necessary) 
the  number  of  bidders  on  Government  con- 
tracts will  be  increased,  hence  the  price  and 


terms  will  become  more  favorable.  Greater 
economy  would  here  be  possible  in  our 
Government  expenditure. 

It  is  not  only  in  business  disputes  that 
the  committee  has  exerted  its  influence.  Im- 
mediately after  the  beginning  of  the  great 
strike  in  the  clothing  trade  of  the  city  last 
winter,  it  set  out  to  use  its  friendly  offices 
in  bringing  the  contending  parties  together 
for  a  settlement.  It  did  bring  them  together, 
and  there  were  daily  hearings  for  a  week 
in  the  committee's  rooms.  Altho  the  strike 
was  not  ended  by  these  efforts,  the  settle- 
ment made  eight  weeks  later  was  upon 
terms  substantially  in  accord  with  those 
which  the  committee  had  suggested.  In 
these  negotiations  the  committee  was  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  the 
Efficiency  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  the  head  of  the  conciliation  depart- 
ment of  the  Civic  Federation.  It  is  ready 
to  use  its  influence  in  adjusting  differences 
between  employers  and  the  employed. 

But  its  chief  field  is  that  in  which  differ- 
ences arise  between  business  men.  There  it 
saves  much  time  and  cost.  Privacy  for  hear- 
ings and  results  is  assured.  Arbitrators  are 
sworn  in,  witnesses  are  heard  under  oath, 
and  testimony  is  recorded  by  a  court  sten- 
ographer. While  the  law  says  that  contest- 
ants who  are  successful  may  file  the  award 
in  the  State's  Supreme  Court  and  obtain 
judgment  thereon,  and  that  the  court  may 
correct  errors  which  do  not  affect  the  merits 
of  the  finding,  thus  far  there  has  been  com- 
pliance with  the  arbitration  decisions,  with- 
out any  application  to  the  court. 

The  Liner  Imperial 

They  call  her  the  Imperator,  the  newest 
biggest  ship,  just  arrived  at  New  York  for 
the  first  time.  But  it's  not  because  she  has 
accommodations  for  two  emperors  at  once 
— should  two  potentates  ever  deign  to  oc- 
cupy the  twelve-room-and-private-deck 
apartments  which  are  dubbed  by  her  Ham- 
burg-American owners  the  Imperial  suites. 
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She    is    herself    more    imperial    than    the 
proudest  passenger  she  will  ever  carry. 

Six  of  her,  end  to  end,  would  more  than 
cover  a  mile;  she  measures  919  feet,  is  98 
feet  wide,  and  has  a  tonnage  of  50,000.  She 
carries  the  amazing  quota  of  food  supplies 
that  the  press  agents  have  made  familiar: 
800  pounds  of  mushrooms  and  400  pounds 
of  tea,  for  instance.  First  and  second  cabin 
passengers    have    each    a    gymnasium;'    the 


staterooms;  deck-space  is  added  by  the  re- 
moval of  ventilating  funnels.  The  circuit 
of  the  deck  takes  one  a  distance  of  five  city 
blocks. 

"Yo-heave,"  as  applied  to  the  anchor,  is 
a  rather  appalling  remark  when  the  main 
anchor  weighs  26,455  pounds  and  it  takes 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  chains  to  manip- 
ulate that  and  four  auxiliary  anchors.  But 
under   the   new   dispensation   only   the   ma- 


MIXING  ROMAN  ART,  GERMAN  ENTERPRISE  AND  YANKEE  LUXURY  ON  THE  IMPERATOR 


Roman  bath  must  needs  be  a  faithful  copy 
of  the  Pompeiian  hall  in  the  Louvre  Mu- 
seum, with  a  dozen  improvements  on  Ro- 
man bathing  facilities  besides. 

This  year — and  for  more  than  one  year 
to  come — one  looks  first  to  learn  what 
makes  for  the  safety  of  a  new  sea  palace. 
Sixteen  steel  bulkheads,  forming  thirty-six 
water-tight  compartments,  each  thoroly 
tested,  eighty-three  large  life-boats,  accom- 
modating every  one  on  board  (two  of  them 
high-powered  motor  boats  with  wireless 
equipment),  new  types  of  apparatus  for 
handling  the  boats — these  are  some  of  the 
pledges  of  safety  on  the  Imperator. 

As  for  comfort,  the  Schlinger  tanks  or 
wave-motion  absorbers — which  have  worked 
remarkably  on  small  steamers,  reducing  the 
rolling  motion  from  thirteen  degrees  from 
the  vertical  to  less  than  three — will  be  tried 
out  on  this  mammoth.  Beds  replace  berths; 
telephones  are  placed  in  all  the  first  cabin 


chinists,  of  all  the  crew  of  1180,  have  cause 
to  worry  about  such  matters.  And  the  pas- 
sengers— they  will  hardly  have  time  to  ex- 
plore to  their  satisfaction  in  the  six-day 
trip. 

The  American  Bison 

The  distinguished  director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  Mr.  William  T. 
Hornaday,  says  that  the  American  bison 
is  now  reasonably  sure  against  extinction. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  breeds  per- 
sistently and  rapidly  in  captivity,  and  to 
the  untiring  efforts  to  preserve  it  put  forth 
by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments, the  American  Bison  Society,  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  and  several 
individuals. 

In  1889  the  species  had  reached  its  mini- 
mum. Then  there  were  only  256  head  in 
captivity  and  8.'!~>  running  wild.  Last  year 
there   were  estimated  to  be   12i>(>7   in   North 
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America.  Today  there  are  1365  in  captiv- 
ity, distributed  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States. 

Yellowstone  Park  fenced  herd,  found- 
ed by  Congress   125 

Montana  National  Bison  Range,  found- 
ed by  the  American  Bison  Society. .      69 

Wichita  Bison  Range,  founded  by  the 
New  York  Zological   Society 39 

Wind  Cave  Bison  Range,  S.  Dakota, 
founded  by  American  Bison  Society 

To  be  stocked 

Niobrara  (Neb.)  National  *  Bison 
Range,   now   in   process   of  creation 

To  be  stocked 

In  Canada. 
Buffalo   Park,   Wainwright,   Alberta.  .1,052 

Elk  Island  Park,  Alberta 53 

Rocky  Mountain  Park,  Banff,  Alberta      27 


Total  National  and  Provincial  pre- 
serves     1,365 

Of  wild  bison  there  are  only  three  groups : 
49  head  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
75  in  the  Montana  Bison  Range,  and  be- 
tween 300  and  400  in  northern  Athabaska. 

The  1912  Haze 

From  all  over  North  America  and  Europe 
come  reports  of  the  strikingly  hazy  condi- 
tion of  the  sky  that  prevailed  persistently 
from  early  last  June  to  the  latter  part  of 
last  year,  and  possibly  longer.  Even  on 
cloudless  days  the  sky  presented  a  filmy 
whitish  appearance,  and  its  diminished 
transparency  was  everywhere  noted  by  as- 
tronomers as  an  impediment  to  the  obser- 
vation of  faint  celestial  objects.  The  dis- 
turbance, whatever  it  was,  must  have  pre- 
vailed at  a  considerable  altitude  above  the 
earth,  as  it  was  observed  from  mountain 
tops  and  balloons. 

The  haze  was  first  noticed  in  the  United 
States  from  June  8  to  10,  and  appears  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  intensity  about 
June  20-25.  In  Europe  it  was  not  generally 
observed  until  about  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  There  is  much  diversity,  of  opinion 
as  to  when  the  phenomenon  came  to  an  end; 
some  observers  even  claim  that  traces  of 
it  are  still  visible. 

Sunrise  and  sunset  colors  in  the  United 
States  during  the  autumn  of  1912  were 
more  brilliant  than  usual;  the  red  shades 
being  especially  pronounced. 

These  circumstances  appear  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  widespread  veil  of  fine 
dust  in  the  upper  air.  It  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  this  dust  came  from  the  eruption  of 
Katmai  Volcano,  in  Alaska,  on  June  6,  1912, 
and  was  rapidly  spread  over  the  world  by 
the  wind.  The  same  eruption  was  followed 


by  a  fall  of  volcanic  ash  over  all  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  the  northwestern 
United  States. 

A  similar  prevalence  of  haze  or  "dry  fog" 
has  followed  other  great  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  most  famous  case  on  record  is  that  of 
the  dense  fog  that  prevailed  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  thruout 
the  summer  of  1783,  after  the  gigantic  erup- 
tions of  Asama,  in  Japan,  and  Skaptar 
Jokull,  in  Iceland. 

The  Paterson  Strike  Pageant 

Pageant?  Oh,  yes,  you  say.  A  pretty  thing 
— antique  costumes  and  gay  palfreys,  a  pic- 
turesque procession  winding  across  a  leafy 
lawn,  the  most  eligible  young  men  and  girls 
of  the  village  presenting  the  stirring  scenes 
of  their  great-grandfathers'  days. 

But  this  was  a  pageant  of  a  different 
order. 

It  was  not  pretty.  There  were  no  brilliant 
costumes;  all  the  action  took  place  in  the 
dingy  arena  of  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
June  7;  a  full  thousand  striking  silk  work- 
ers— Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — 
took  the  parts.  And  the  episodes  they 
played  they  had  themselves  lived  within 
the  past  three  months.  Rabbi  Mannheimer 
told  the  story  in  the  May  29  Independent. 

Across  a  huge  stage  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
was  hung  a  drop  picturing  the  dismal  front 
of  a  silk  mill  in  Paterson.  Into  its  wide  door 
there  trooped  at  the  blast  of  a  factory 
whistle — for  the  first  "episode" — the  throng 
of  workers,  coat-collars  turned  up  to  suggest 
the  chill  of  an  early  February  morning, 
otherwise  in  ordinary  working  clothes.  "The 
mills  alive — the  workers  dead,"  the  program 
reads.  Silently  and  cheerlessly  they  pour 
into  the  factory — then  from  within  comes  a 
shout;  the  crowd  bursts  out  on  the  stage, 
intoxicated  with  sudden  freedom.  "The  work- 
ers begin  to  think,"  is  the  legend.  The  silk 
strike  is  on.  Down  from  the  stage  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  main  aisle  the  work- 
ers march,  cheered  all  the  way  by  the  sym- 
pathetic audience  of  15,000,  workingmen 
and  their  families. 

"The  mills  dead — the  workers  alive,"  the 
second  episode,  shows  the  line  of  quiet,  de- 
termined pickets  patroling  the  entrance  to 
the  deserted  mill.  As  they  halt  the  few 
"scabs"  who  appear,  the  police  rush  up  and 
a  scuffle  begins.  General  clubbing  (and  the 
shooting  by  the  police  of  a  bystander,  Mo- 
destino,  not  staged)  ends  in  arrests.  The 
police  march  their  captures  down  the  long 
aisle  again,  while  the  audience  "boos"  and 
hisses. 

It  is  an  unequaled  device  for  clutching  the 
emotion  of  the  audience — this  parade  of  the 
actors  thru  the  center  of  the  crowd.  The 
dramatic  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church,  in 
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which  our  English  drama  had  its  rise,  the 
processional  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  too, 
and  even  the  familiar  wedding  march,  rec- 
ognize its  value.  Rarely  it  has  been  used  in 
New  York  theaters — in  "Sumurun"  last 
year,  and  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  but 
never  with  more  effect  than  in  this  per- 
formance, where  actors  and  audience  were 
of  one  class  and  one  hope. 

To  funeral  music,  the  procession  returned 
from  the  back  of  the  hall  for  the  third  epi- 
sode. Hisses  greeted  the  police  officer  who 
headed  the  line,  for  behind  him  came  the 
coffin  of  Modestino,  carried  by  strikers,  and 
followed  by  the  thousand.  On  the  stage  the 
strikers  gathered  about  the  coffin,  covering 
it  with  carnations,  "the  crimson  symbols  of 
the  workers'  blood,"  and  then  listened  to 
Tresca  and  Haywood,  who  spoke  as  they 
had  spoken  at  the  actual  funeral  in  Pater- 
son. 

Songs  in  German,  Italian,  and  English — 
songs  which  have  grown  out  of  the  strike — 
were  sung  at  the  mass  meeting  of  the  fourth 
episode.  The  Marseillaise  and  International 
were  heard,  too,  the  latter  the  stirring  tune 
which  has  captured  the  I.  W.  W.  with  its 
refrain : 

'Tis  the  final  conflict, 

Let    each    stand    in    his    place, 

The  Industrial  Union 

Shall  be  the   human   race. 

It  was  a  replica  of  the  May  Day  parade 
that  carried  the  strikers  through  the  au- 
dience for  the  next  episode.  Reaching  the 
platform,  they  listened  to  Elizabeth  Gurley 


Flynn,  who  told  how  the  strikers,  pinched 
by  the  long  wageless  period,  were  sending 
their  children  to  "strike  mothers"  in  other 
cities.  The  youngsters,  many  dressed  in 
flaming  red,  were  given  again  to  the  New 
York  women  who  had  been  caring  for  them, 
that  they  might  have  "the  roses  put  in  their 
cheeks  and  class  solidarity  in  their  hearts." 

Last  came  a  strike  meeting,  with  speeches 
from  leaders.  Here  the  strikers  "legislated 
for  themselves."  They  determined  on  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  says  the  program,  "no 
court  can  declare  the  law  thus  made  uncon- 
stitutional." 

There  was  no  plot — no  more  than  in  the 
crude  Elizabethan  history-plays.  There  was 
no  play-acting.  The  strikers  were  simply  liv- 
ing over,  for  their  fellows  to  see,  their  most 
telling  experiences.  No  stage  in  the  country 
had  ever  seen  a  more  real  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  American  life — only  a  part  of  it,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  genuine  and  significant  part. 
In  its  own  fashion  it  was  as  simple  as  the 
primitive  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
"Jack"  Reed,  associate  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  who  with  Lincoln  Steffens 
was  responsible  for  the  idea,  stood  in  front 
of  the  crowd  and  stage-managered  with  a 
megaphone.  There  was  no  curtain;  the 
stage,  unlocalized  save  for  the  drop,  be- 
came in  turn  the  street,  Haledon  (a  nearby 
village)  and  Turn  Hall  in  Paterson,  quite 
as  freely  as  a  pre-Elizabethan  inn-yard. 

It  was  not  a  pageant  of  the  past;  but  of 
the  present— a  new  thing  in  our  drama. 


A    "RIOT"    ACTED    BY    THE    "RIOTERS" 
„.The    Paterson    strikers,    in    the   second    episode   of   their    pageant,    are   picketing,    and    are    just    coming    into 
collision    with    the    police. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 

From    Gbe  f  ttDepenfcent,   June  18,  1863. 
the  union  pacific  railroad 

By  Horace  Greeley. 
An  organization  of  the  Pacific  Road  has 
been    effected,    under    the    generous    terms 
proffered   by   Congress,   which   secures   the 
certain  and  early  completion  of  this  grand, 
beneficient    enterprise.    There    will    be    no 
lack  of  means;   and  John  C.   Fremont  is 
President  of  the   Company,  which  guaran- 
tees   the    requisite    energy    and    determina- 
tion.   Foreign    capitalists   of   boundless    re- 
sources have  been  enlisted  in  the  undertak- 
ing   through    the    influence    and    zeal    of 
Samuel  Hallett,  the  banker,  who  has  been 
chosen   Vice-President.    Yet   a   little   while, 
and    the    Iron-Horse    will    be    careering    in 
triumph  across  the 
Plains      and      the 
Mountains,         and 
men     will     quietly 
take     their     seats 
on    Monday   morn- 
ing at  New  York, 
in  doubting  assur- 
ance that  they  will 
dine  the  following 
Saturday  with 

their     friends      in 
San   Francisco. 


Pebbles 

She — Why  do  you  work  so  hard? 
He — I  am  too  nervous  to  steal. — Cornell 
Widow. 

Grace — I  told  him  he  must  not  see  me 
any  more. 

Her  Brother — Well,  what  did  he  do? 

Grace — Turned  out  the  light! — London 
Opinion. 

Bertie — I've  been  having  a  lovely  game 
with  this  post-office  set  you  gave  me,  auntie. 
I've  taken  a  real  letter  to  every  house  in 
the  road. 

Auntie — How  nice !  And  where  did  you 
get  all  the  letters? 

Bertie — Oh,  I  found  a  big  bundle  tied  up 
with  pink  ribbon  in  your  desk. — Punch. 

Cartoon  of  the  Week 


STONEWALL 
JACKSON.—  This 
journal  has  been 
considerably  crit- 
icised for  its  obit- 
uary notice  of 
Stonewall  Jackson. 
We  have  been 
charged  with 
speaking  too  well 
of  that  brave  man. 
But  if  some  recent 
intelligence  be 

true  which  we 
hear  reported 

from  the  other 
world,  our  re- 
marks stand  abun- 
dantly justified. 
The  Herald  of 
Progress,  a  Spir- 
itualist paper  of 
this  city,  says  that 
Stonewall  Jackson 
has  become  an  Ab- 
olitionist since  his 
death,  and  has 
joined  John 
Brown's  phalanx 
of   philanthropists. 


Copyright   by   John   T.    McCutcheon. 
A  SACRED  VOW  THAT  SEEMS  TO  BE  LOSING  SOME  OF  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 

— From  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 


The  Tariff  Investigation 

In  the  Senate's  inquiry  concerning  a 
tariff  lobby,  last  week,  much  testimony  was 
:given  by  agents  and  representatives  of  the 
Hawaiian  and  Louisiana  planters  and  of  an 
association  of  producers  of  beet  sugar. 
Among  these  was  ex-Governor  Carter,  of 
Hawaii,  who  predicts  that,  with  free  sugar, 
the  islands  would  be  little  more  than  a 
military  post.  Witnesses  from  Louisiana 
claimed  that  they  had  been  misled  as  to  the 
views  of  President  Wilson.  Figures  showing 
the  expenditures  of  the  several  agents  and 
associations  were  given,  with  statements  as 
to  manner  in  which  the  money  had  been 
used.  The  beet  sugar  agent  showed  that 
more  than  a  million  copies  of  an  argument 
against  removal  of  the  duty  had  been  cir- 
culated by  mail.  Senators'  franks  had  been 
used,  notably  those  of  Senators  Lodge  and 
Smoot,  the  argument  having  presented  in 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Lodge  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  By  the  use  of  franks 
$28,000  in  postage  had  been  saved. 

It  is  expected  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  the  23d  inst.  The 
Finance  Committee  estimates  its  average 
ad  valorem  rate  at  32.99  per  cent,  against 
43.04  per  cent  under  the  present  law.  Ad- 
ditions to  the  free  list  cause  a  loss  of 
$24,718,000  of  revenue.  The  House  provi- 
sions as  to  wool  and  sugar  have  been  ap- 
proved, by  the  committee,  but  the  proposed 
preferential  concession  of  5  per  cent  on 
goods  imported  in  American  ships  will  be 
dropt,  at  the  President's  suggestion,  it  is 
said.  It  would  violate  many  treaties. 

Equal  Suffrage 

The  Illinois  House,  on  the  11th,  by  a 
Vote  of  83  to  58,  past  the  bill  giving  to 
all  women  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  twenty-one  years  old  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  nominees  for  all  offices  in 
that  state  which  were  created  by  statute. 
In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  past  some  weeks 
ago.  It  will  be  signed  by  the  Governor  and 
the  law  will  be  in  force  on  July  1.  The  lim- 
itation prevents  women  from  voting  for 
Governor,  United  States  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  nearly  all  of  the  judges. 
Leaders  of  the  movement  will  now  work  for 


a    constitutional    convention   by   which   the 
limitation  may  be  removed. 

In  th?  Senate  at  Washington,  last  week, 
the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  report- 
ed a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women.  The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
sex.  For  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  is  required.  It  is  said 
that  at  present  not  more  than  thirty  of  the 
needed  sixty-four  votes  can  be  found.  Ac- 
tion will  not  be  sought  before  the  December 
session. 

Trust  Cases 

The  Government  has  brought  a  suit  at 
Buffalo,  under  the  Sherman  act,  against 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester, 
asking  that  dissolution  be  ordered  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  is  maintaining 
an  unlawful  combination  and  a  monopoly 
with  respect  to  photographic  cameras  and 
supplies.  President  Eastman  says  the  com- 
pany is  willing  to  change  its  methods. 
There  is  no  indication  that  a  dissolution 
will  be  effected  before  the  trial. 

At  Chicago,  the  Quaker  Oats  Company 
has  been  subjected  to  a  similar  prosecution. 
The  court  is  asked  to  pronounce  the  com- 
pany an  unlawful  combination  and  to  re- 
strain it  from  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce, unless  its  objectionable  methods 
shall  be  abandoned.  The  bill  of  complaint 
mentions  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Ambassador 
to  France,  as  a  director  who  took  part  in 
organizing  the  company,  or  a  corporation 
connected  with  it,  some  years  ago. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  set  aside  the 
judgment  against  five  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Naval  Stores  Company,  or  Turpentine 
Trust,  of  Savannah,  owing  to  erroneous  in- 
structions given  by  the  trial  judge.  All  of 
the  five  had  been  fined,  and  three  of  them 
had  been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months. 

The  Panama  Canal 

Colonel  Goethals,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Canal,  has  come  to  Washington.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  would  ask  to  be  withdrawn 
from    the   Canal    service,   owing   to   friction 
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with  members  of  the  commission.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  will  remain  until 
the  work  is  completed,  and  that  his  author- 
ity is  not  to  be  impaired.  He  has  the  sup- 
port of  President  Wilson  and  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Italy  has  joined  Great  Britain  in 
opposing  the  exemption  of  our  coastwise 
snipping  from  payment  of  tolls,  and  in  ask- 
ing that  the  question  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration. 

Colonel  Goethals  says  that  a  vessel  of 
some  kind  will  go  thru  the  Canal  on  or 
about  October  15  of  the  present  year.  Re- 
plying to  a  question  whether  a  warship 
could  pass  at  so  early  a  date,  he  said  that 
would  depend  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
emergency. 

Alaska 

Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  have  been  asking  the  President 
to  approve  a  movement  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  appropriating  $35,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska.  He 
agrees  with  them  as  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, but  is  not  yet  convinced  that  consid- 
eration of  it  at  the  present  session  should 
be  recommended,  because  the  tariff  bill  is 
pending  and  a  currency  bill  is  to  be  taken 
up. 

At  Seward,  Alaska,  on  the  10th,  the 
rolling  stock  and  trackage  rights  of  the 
Alaska  Northern  road  were  turned  over  to 
a  committee  of  business  men  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  because  of  a  de- 
mand by  the  Federal  Government  for  $67,- 
000  in  taxes.  The  company  asserts  that  it 
was  relieved  of  the  payment  of  these  taxes 
until  1916.  The  committee  is  paying  em- 
ployees for  operating  cars  in  which  supplies 
are  carried  from  the  coast  to  miners  and 
settlers  in  the  interior. 

Several  volcanoes  are  still  in  eruption.  A 
great  column  of  flame  rises  from  one  on 
Unimak  Island.  An  officer  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  dust  from  these  volcanoes  will 
reduce  temperature  in  the  United  States. 

A  Battle  in  the  Philippines 

For  some  time  past  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment has  been  striving  to  disarm  the 
Moros.  This  work  was  in  the  hands  of 
General  Pershing,  commander  of  Mindanao. 
A  considerable  number  refused  to  give  up 
their  arms.  They  intrenched  themselves  on 
the  steep  side  of  a  volcanic  mountain  on 
the  island  of  Jolo.  There  they  were  at- 
tacked on  the  12th  by  a  force  of  cavalry, 
infantry  and  scouts.  The  battle  was  a  fierce 
and  desperate  one.  The  Moros  were  beaten 
and   many   were   killed.   They   fought   in   a 


fanatical  and  reckless  way,  believing  that 
they  were  sure  of  preferment  in  Heaven  if 
they  should  lose  their  lives  in  attacking 
Christians.  On  the  American  side  six  were 
killed.  One  of  these  was  Captain  Taylor  A. 
Nichols,  of  the   Philippine   Scouts. 

At  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Society,  in  New  York  last  week,  Ex- 
President  Taft,  formerly  Governor  of  the 
islands,  spoke  earnestly  against  the  pro- 
posed grant  of  independence.  He  suggested 
that  the  Democratic  party  should  send  a 
competent  commission  to  the  islands  before 
taking  action  in  accord  with  promises  made 
long  ago-  He  was  willing  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  such  a  commission's  inquiry.  An- 
other speaker,  Delegate  Quezon,  asked  for 
independence  and  urged  that  steps  for  a 
speedy  granting  of  it  should  be  taken 
without  delay. 

South  America 

The  reported  discovery  of  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  of  Venezuela 
was  followed  by  the  imprisonment  of  Gen- 
eral Chalbaud  and  many  others.  Chalbaud's 
friends  say  there  was  no  plot  and  that  he 
was  imprisoned  because  President  Gomez 
feared  he  would  be  a  formidable  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  The  President's  dispute 
with  the  Federal  Council,  several  members 
of  which  sought  safety  in  flight,  was  due 
to  the  Council's  disapproval  of  an  agree- 
ment with  France,  which  was  approved 
subsequently  by  Congress.  It  was  signed  on 
the  14th,  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
France,  suspended  for  several  years,  were 
at  once  resumed. 

In  Argentina,  the  complaints  of  the 
Anglo-Argentine  beef  companies  against 
the  companies  controlled  by  the  great  Chi- 
cago packers  have  not  moved  the  Govern- 
ment to  attack  the  latter.  It  was  alleged  by 
the  complainants  that  the  American  com- 
panies v/ere  seeking  to  establish  a  monop- 
oly, but  the  evidence  to  support  this  asser- 
tion was  not  regarded  by  the  Government 
as  conclusive.  A  small  consignment  of  Ar- 
gentine beef  was  received  at  New  York  last 
week  from  London.  Large  shipments  to 
London  from  Argentina  by  the  American 
companies  had  glutted  the  market  and  de- 
prest  prices,  and  this  shipment  to  New 
York  was  made  by  speculators.  The  beef 
was  sold  at  about  \xk  cents  a  pound  below 
the  price  of  beef  received  from  the  West. 

Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  Brazil's  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  arrived  at  Norfolk,  last 
week,  on  his  country's  largest  battleship, 
which  was  met  and  escorted  into  Hampton 
Roads  by  three  American  battleships  and 
three  destroyers.  He  was  greeted  by  Secre- 
tary Bryan,  Senator  Root  and  the  Brazilian 
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Ambassador.  He  has  since  been  entertained 
in  Washington.  One  day  last  week  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Vernon  and  laid  a 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  our  first  President. 

Cuba 

William  E.  Gonzales,  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  State,  who  has  been  appointed 
Minister  to  Cuba,  is  the  son  of  a  Cuban 
patriot.  Senator  Tillman's  consent  to  his 
nomination  marked  the  end  of  a  feud  be- 
tween the  Tillman  and  Gonzales  families. 
N.  G.  Gonzales,  brother  and  partner  of  the 
new  Minister,  was  shot  and  killed  by  the 
Senator's  nephew,  then  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.  While  Mr.  Gon- 
zales is  acceptable  to  the  Menocal  Govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  it  regrets  the  withdrawal 
of  Minister  Beaupre.  The  latter  was  slan- 
dered some  time  ago  in  a  paper  owned 
and  edited  by  Congressman  Soto.  In  the 
Cuban  House,  last  week,  Soto  made  a 
partial  and  unsatisfactory  retraction.  He 
did  not  express  regret  for  having  called  Mr. 
Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  American  lega- 
tion, an  embezzler  and  a  drunkard.  Two 
days  later,  however,  a  complete  retraction 
and  an  apology  were  offered  to  both  the 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  in  Soto's  paper. 

The  new  Government  continues  to  find 
evidence  of  maladministration  during 
President  Gomez's  term.  In  the  public 
works  department  there  are  heavy  liabil- 
ities for  which  no  funds  were  appropriated. 

British  Politics 

The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  past  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  10, 
Mr.  Balfour's  motion  to  reject  it  failing  by 
a  vote  of  270  to  368.  Bonar  Law,  the  Un- 
ionist leader,  threatened  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  hinted  at  a  bargain  between 
the  Government  and  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
The  premier  and  Mr.  Redmond  both  em- 
phatically denied  that  there  was  any  "bar- 
gain." The  police  continue  to  seize  arms 
and  ammunition  apparently  intended  for 
the  Ulster  loyalists  who  oppose  Home  Rule 
and  threaten  armed  resistance.  Seizures 
have  been  made  at  London  as  well  as  at 
Belfast  and  elsewhere. 

The  parliamentary  committee  which  has 
investigated  charges  of  corruption  in  con- 
nection with  contracts  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Marconi  Wireless  Com- 
pany made  its  report  on  June  13  and  en- 
tirely exonerated  Attorney  General  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs,  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  and 
Postmaster  General  Samuel.  A  draft  re- 
port proposed  by  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion minority  in  the  committee,  Lord  Robert 


Cecil,  concedes  that  no  minister  or  gov- 
ernment official  had  been  influenced  in  his 
public  duties  by  an  interest  in  the  Marconi 
undertakings,  but  declares  the  ministers 
concerned  to  have  acted  with  grave  impro- 
priety. The  draft  report  was  negatived  in 
committee  by  a  vote  of  6  to  8.  The  charges 
of  Cecil  Chesterton,  a  journalist,  brother 
of  G.  K.  Chesterton,  led  to  his  recent  con- 
viction of  libel.  Since  then,  however,  the 
Unionists  have  revealed  the  fact  that  Lord 
Murray  of  Elibank,  the  former  Liberal 
whip,  now  in  South  America,  invested  both 
his  own  funds  and  some  $47,000  of  his 
party  organization's  in  wireless  stock.  This 
is  made  much  of  by  the  Unionist  Opposi- 
tion, who  have  hopes  of  upsetting  the  Lib- 
eral government  by  means  of  the  wireless 
scandal,  and  thus  staving  off  the  final  vote 
upon  Home  Rule  by  the  Commons,  and  its 
submission  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Emily  Wilding  Davison,  the  suffrage 
manifestant  who  lost  her  life  at  the  Derby 
races  on  Epsom  Downs,  was  accorded  a 
funeral  procession  in  London  on  the  14th. 
Bands,  and  a  long  procession  of  women, 
figured  in  the  demonstration.  The  street 
crowds  were  well  behaved.  On  Sunday  the 
15th,  however,  members  of  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  were  roughly 
treated  at  their  meetings  in  Hyde  Park. 

European  Notes 

On  June  11  the  Storthing  past  a  bill  en- 
franchising Norwegian  women. 

The  elections  to  the  Folkething,  or  lower 
house  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  on  May 
20,  resulted  in  a  Socialist-Radical  victory, 
owing  to  disagreement  among  the  members 
of  the  Government  on  constitutional  reform. 
The  present  electoral  system,  with  its  privi- 
leges for  a  small  class  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, is  decidedly  unpopular,  and  roughly 
resembles  the  system  which  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  The  new  Folkething  is  likely  to  mod- 
ernize the  constitution. 

The  Count  de  Romanones,  Spanish  Pre- 
mier, has  again  resigned,  with  his  ministry. 
This  was  in  view  of  a  split  in  the  Liberal 
party,  of  which  he  is  leader.  In  spite  of  his 
opposition,  the  Senate  past,  on  the  10th,  a 
bill  giving  modified  home  rule  to  Catalonia 
by  a  vote  of  111  to  97.  The  King  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  and 
he  has  done  so,  naming  Senor  Lopez  Munos 
Foreign  Minister.  The  Cortes  adjourned 
on  the   14th. 

One  of  the  Spanish  gunboats  despatched 
to  Morocco,  to  allay  disorders  in  the  Span- 
ish zone,  went  ashore  on  June  12,  and 
Kabyle  tribesmen  opened  fire  on  her  decks. 
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Some  reports  allege  that  most  of  the  crew 
of  100,  including  the  commander,  were 
slain;  but  this  report  is  contradicted,  and 
the  loss  is  said  to  be  only  fourteen.  The 
cruiser  "Reina  Regente"  was  sent  to  the 
succor  of  the  gunboat  ("General  Concha") 
and  dispersed  the  tribesmen,  killing  nine- 
teen and  wounding  many  more.  Fighting  in 
French  Morocco  also  is  reported,  and  the 
ambushing  of  a  column  under  Colonel 
Magnin  in  the  Tabla  region,  100  miles  from 
Marrakesh,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  French 
a  loss  of  64  dead  and  109  wounded. 

A  bomb  thrown  at  Lisbon  on  June  10 
killed  one  and  injured  thirty-three  persons. 
This  occurred  while  a  procession  was  hon- 
oring the  greatest  of  Portuguese  poets, 
Camoens,  in  accordance  with  the  annual 
custom.  On  the  same  day  members  of  the 
Portuguese  colony  in  Paris  bore  wreaths 
to  adorn  a  new  statue  of  Camoens.  They 
were  astounded  to  find  only  an  empty  ped- 
estal, and  had  to  deposit  their  flowers  on 
the  Victor  Hugo  monument  nearby.  The 
municipality  is  said  to  have  found  the 
Camoens  statue  below  the  city's  artistic 
standard. 

The  Belgian  government  proposes  to  bor- 
row $62,800,000  to  defray  military  exp- 
enses. "We  don't  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the 
nations  which  guarantee  our  neutrality," 
says  the  premier;  "on  the  other  hand,  we 
don't  propose  to  supply  again  a  battlefield 
for  Europe." 

The  Hungarian  cabinet  has  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  acquittal  of  Deputy 
Desy,  who  was  sued  for  libel  by  the  Premier, 
Dr.  von  Lukacs,  after  he  had  called  him 
"the  worst  Panamite  in  Europe."  The  word 
"Panamite"  was  an  illusion  to  the  French 
Panama  scandal,  and  the  Opposition  deputy 
accused  the  Hungarian  Premier  of  selling 
private  property  to  the  state  of  which  he 
is  the  parliamentary  chief  at  an  enormous 
profit,  besides  securing  a  loan  of  $700,000 
from  the  Bank  of  Hungary  for  political 
purposes.  Deputy  Desy  was  condemned 
when  the  libel  suit  was  first  heard,  but  was 
acquitted  when  it  came  before  the  High 
Court.  The  newer  verdict  is  immensely 
popular  in  Budapest.  On  the  4th,  the  day 
following  the  court's  judgment,  there  was 
a  riot'  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber. 

Italy,  too,  has  a  graft  scandal,  in  which 
the  construction  of  a  Palace  of  Justice  af- 
forded the  opportunity.  A  vote  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  on  the  3d,  endorsed  by  a 
majority  of  230  the  Government  report 
censuring  Signor  Zanardelli,  three  former 
Ministers  and  five  Deputies  for  consenting 
to  the  graft.  Signor  Chiesa,  Socialist,  made 
charges  against  Government  engineers  and 
others    in    connection   with   the    raising   of 


the  colossal  Victor  Emmanuel  Monument 
in  Rome. 

Colonel  Redl,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Austrian  army's  secret  service,  was  lately 
found  to  have  betrayed  certain  draft  plans 
to  Russia.  He  was  not  placed  on  trial,  but 
was  called  upon  by  two  officers,  who  told 
him  of  his  incrimination,  left  a  loaded  pis- 
tol on  the  table,  and  withdrew.  The  Colonel 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented, and  committed  suicide.  The  facts 
leaked  out  in  spite  of  the  War  Office's  de- 
termination to  suppress  the  scandal,  and 
now  it  is  reported  that  the  treason  was 
not  confined  to  Colonel  Redl,  and  that 
twenty  Austrian  officers  are  under  sur- 
veillance, while  the  same  number  of  Rus- 
sian spies  have  been  secretly  arrested  in 
various  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

A  complete  breach  between  the  Russian 
government  and  the  Duma  is  reported. 
The  cabinet  has  resolved  that  neither  min- 
isters nor  heads  of  departments  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  legislature  until  conditions 
guarantee  them  against  insult  by  members 
of  the  Duma.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
decision  is  the  interruption  of  an  address 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Markoff,  a 
reactionary  member  of  the  House,  crying- 
out:  "Stealing  cannot  be  tolerated!"  The 
ministers  left  the  Duma  in  a  body  after  M. 
Markoff  added  that  his  remark  applied  to 
all  the  officials  of  the  various  departments. 
Recent  despatches  refer  to  a  state  policy  of 
repression  that  angers  radicals  in  Russia. 

Concerning  Airships 

Accepting  the  Austrian  Emperor's  in- 
vitation, Count  Zeppelin  in  his  dirigible 
balloon  "Sachsen"  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna 
on  June  9.  Starting  from  Baden-Baden  at 
5.30  a.  m.  Count  Zeppelin  reached  Francis 
Joseph's  capital  at  1.30  p.  m.  There  were 
twenty-four  persons  aboard  the  airship  and 
430  miles  were  covered  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  per  hour.  This  is  the  seventeenth 
Zeppelin  balloon. 

A  French  airman,  Marcel  Brindejonc  des 
Moulinais,  leaving  Villacoublay,  near  Paris, 
at  4  a.  m.  on  June  10,  reached  the  Johannis- 
thal  aviation  ground  near  Berlin  shortly 
after  noon,  and  Warsaw  at  6.15  p.  m.  His 
journey  from  Paris  to  Warsaw  covered 
900  miles.  On  June  15  Brindejonc  continued 
on  his  flight  toward  St.  Petersburg,  cover- 
ing about  225  miles  more.  He  is  out  for  the 
Pommery  prize  of  $2000. 

German  military  aviators  are  in  the  fu- 
ture likely  to  be  punished  by  a  minimum 
penalty  of  two  weeks'  close  confinement  in 
the  event  of  their  crossing  a  foreign  fron- 
tier  in   their   aeroplanes   or   airships.    This 
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order  was  issued  by  the  War  Office  at  Ber- 
lin on  May  14.  The  French  Government 
had  suggested  that  Germany  do  something 
tc  discourage  such  incidents  as  have  lately 
occured  at  Luneville  and  elsewhere.  Prizes 
were  awarded  last  month  in  the  "Prince 
Henry  Flying  Competition,"  including  mil- 
itary reconnaissance  flights  from  Strass- 
burg  to  Freiburg  and  back.  The  first  prize 
$2500  went  to  Lieut,  von  Hiddenssen. 

A  Swiss  aviator  named  Bider,  who  flew 
over  the  Pyrenees  in  January,  has  made  his 
first  flight  over  the  Bernese  Alps.  And  the 
world's  record  for  altitude  for  an  aeroplane 
carrying  a  pilot  and  passenger  was  broken 
at  Buc,  France,  on  June  3,  when  Edmond 
Perreyon  attained  a  hight  of  16,388  feet,  or 
3  1-10  miles.  This  airman  holds  the  record 
also  for  hight  attained  with  no  passenger — 
19,650  feet.  This  flight  was  made  last 
March,  also  at  Buc — where,  on  June  5,  a 
Frenchman  named  Bernard  was  killed  when 
his  biplane  turned  turtle  in  midair. 

In  the  Balkans 

The  danger  of  war  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  with  Greece  and  Rumania  un- 
doubtedly taking  part,  was  reduced  some- 
what when  the  Czar  of  Russia  sent  tele- 
grams to  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  rulers 
reminding  them  of  their  agreement  to  let 
him  arbitrate  their  territorial  differences, 
and  adding  that  Russia  would  not  view 
that  "fratricidal  conflict"  with  indifference. 
Both  governments  agreed  once  more  to  ac- 
cept Russian  arbitration. 


A  Turkish  Assassination 

Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier 
of  Turkey,  was  assassinated  in  Constanti- 
nople on  June  11.  His  aide,  Ibrahim  Bey, 
was  also  killed  by  the  rain  of  bullets  poured 
from  another  motor  car  into  the  Vizier's 
automobile.  Martial  law  was  declared,  and 
Foreign  Minister  Said  Halim  was  named 
as  Shevket's  successor.  Next  day  the  Grand 
Vizier  was  given  a  pompous  funeral,  in 
which  most  of  the  garrison  participated. 
Arrests  were  made  also,  in  the  course  of 
which  Lieutenant  Hilmi  Bey,  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  the  supposed  assassins,  lost 
his  life. 

Shevket  Pasha's  fame  has  been  estab- 
lished within  five  years.  As  military  leader 
of  the  Young  Turks  he  played  a  great 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  ex-Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid— who  all  the  same  had  looked  upon 
him  with  favor.  "The  sword  of  the  revo- 
lution," as  Shevket  was  called,  was  an  un- 
commonly handsome  and  undeniably  vain 
Arab  of  ancient  line,  a  native  of  Bagdad. 
After  studying  in  the  national  military  col- 
lege he  completed  his  military  training  in 
Germany.  Tho  he  had  lost  the  popularity 
gained  in  the  revolution,  Shevket  was  a 
tireless  worker  and  fearless  in  the  face  of 
danger.  His  assassination  was  in  revenge 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Kiamil  ministry 
and  the  murder  of  Nazim  Pasha,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1913;  a  murder  in  which  he  de- 
nied complicity.  This  coup  brought  about 
the  return  to  power  of  the  Young  Turks. 
Shevket   was   about   sixty  years   of   age. 
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WHERE  BULGARIAN  AND  SERVIAN  CLAIMS  CLASH 
In  March,  1912,  Bulgaria  and  Servia  made  by  treaty  a  rough  division  of  the  territory  they  expected  to 
take  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  tentative  boundaries  of  their  respective  spheres  are  shown  bv  dotted 
lines;  the  shaded  area  between  these  frontiers  was  to  be  divided  between  the  states  by  the  Czar.  Servia 
now  claims  that  the  conditions  which  have  arisen  are  entirely  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the 
treaty — which  was  drawn  in  anticipation  of  an  autonomous  Macedonia  and  demands  a  fresh  settlement  of 
the  whole  territorial  question  by  all  the  Allies  together.  Bulgaria  has  insisted  upon  the  literal  execution  of 
the  treaty.  A  complete  rupture  seemed  imminent;  but  the  states  have  now  agreed  to  submit  to  the  Czars 
arbitration. 


IN    THE 

INSURANCE  WORLD 

BY  W  £  UNDERWOOD 


The  Missouri  Deadlock 

The  situation  precipitated  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Orr  law  in  Missouri  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  hostile  policy  followed  since 
by  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General  of 
the  state.,  remains  about  as  it  was  when  the 
subject  was  last  treated  in  this  department 
several  weeks  ago.  None  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies  which  suspended  business  on 
April  30  have  resumed  operations,  nor  is  it 
believed  now  that  they  will  do  so  unless  the 
objectionable  statute  is  repealed.  From  this 
distance  the  differences  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  state  officials  seem  irrecon- 
cilable. In  the  meantime,  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  state  are  restless,  dissatisfied 
and  apprehensive.  As  time  and  existing 
policies  lapse,  the  danger  to  credit  in- 
creases. Every  day  the  outstanding  insur- 
ance protection  against  fire  dwindles  with- 
out means  to  replace  it.  Every  day  the 
companies  pay  losses  but  receive  nothing 
in  the  way  of  income  from  that  territory. 
The  endurance  test  is  not  between  the  prin- 
cipal disputants,  for  the  legislators  and 
state  officials  are  not  suffering,  but  between 
property  owners  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  law  and  the  companies  which  can- 
not safely  continue  business  under  it.  The 
politicians  are  diverted,  perhaps  enter- 
tained, by  the  contest,  which  is  being  paid 
for  in  hard  cash  by  the  unwilling  victims. 

Life  Insurance  Soliciting 

At  the  May  dinner  of.  the  Life  Under- 
writers' Association  of  New  York,  while 
discussing  the  proposal  for  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  every  member,  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  ethics  of  the  business  gen- 
erally, and  the  conduct  of  solicitors  par- 
ticularly, one  member  is  reported  as  stating 
that  he  favored  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  would  provide  that  the  license  of  a 
solicitor  would  not  be  renewed  by  the  State 
Insurance  Department  unless  the  solicitor 
had  secured  half  a  dozen  cases  during  the 
previous  year — meaning  that  he  had  sold 
policies  to  that  number  of  persons.  This 
states  in  another  form  the  objection  made 
by  some  men  in  the  business  to  the  employ- 
ment of  what  are  called  "part-time  agents," 
persons  who  combine  with  life  insurance 
soliciting  the  discharge  of  other  duties.   A 
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capable  and  ambitious  young  man,  clerk- 
ing in  a  real  estate  office,  sees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  $200  or  $300  a  year  by 
writing  life  insurance  in  his  spare  time. 
Because  he  does  not  give  up  his  salary  and 
devote  himself  wholly  to  life  insurance, 
he  is  objectionable.  He  is  a  "part-time" 
man.  We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  that 
principle.  The  door  of  opportunity  in  any 
given  direction  should  not  be  barred  against 
men  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  aban- 
don a  certain  income  for  an  uncertain  one. 
The  life  insurance  people  should  put  char- 
acter in  the  servant  above  and  in  place  of 
the  amount  of  time  he  can  devote  to  the 
service.  The  honest,  truthful  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  selling  just  one  policy  a  year,  is 
every  bit  as  worthy  as  the  one  who  sells  a 
hundred,  and  infinitely  superior  to  some 
"successful"  solicitors  who  are  hardened  in 
the  matter  of  the  representations  they 
make. 

Legislative  Victims 

Last  month  the  Teutonia  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  Orleans  sold  out  its  business 
to  another  fire  insurance  company  and  re- 
tired from  the  field.  The  Teutonia  was  or- 
ganized and  commenced  business  in  1871, 
and  while  continuously  in  the  class  of 
smaller  companies,  enjoyed  a  good  repu- 
tation because  of  its  careful  and  conser- 
vative management.  Its  home  office  and 
field  officials  and  managers,  tho  not  bril- 
liant underwriters,  were  industrious,  faith- 
ful and  discreet.  The  financial  statement  of 
the  company  at  the  close  of  1912  shows  it 
had  total  admitted  assets  of  $1,118,067; 
total  liabilities,  including  $250,000  of  cap- 
ital stock,  of  $947,059;  and  a  surplus  for 
the  protection  of  policyholders  of  $420,978. 
It  has  held  its  own  very  well  for  forty-two 
years.  Why  did  it  retire? 

In  explanation  of  the  withdrawal  the 
president  of  the  company  states  that  bur- 
densome state  legislation  decided  the  direc- 
tors to  go  out  of  business.  After  careful 
consideration  they  found  that  to  continue 
in  the  thirty  states  in  which  they  were 
operating  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
stockholders  to  pay  in  more  money,  and 
that  as  there  are  few  certain  profits  and 
the  contingency  of  heavy  losses,  further 
investments    in    the    venture    were    imprac- 
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ticable.  "There  is  no  money  in  the  insurance 
business  any  longer,"  observes  President 
Noll,  "the  companies  make  their  money  off 
their  investments.  We  decided  after  a  can- 
vass of  the  situation  to  retire  while  we 
could  do  so  on  a  profitable  basis  rather  than 
take  a  chance  of  losing." 

The  Teutonia  was  a  serviceable  company 
to  business  interests,  and  it  is  a  country- 
wide misfortune  that  corporations  of  its 
character  are  forced  out  of  existence  by 
unwise  legislation.  Let  the  thoughtful  citi- 
zen contrast  the  nublic  nolicy  in  this  respect 
of  Connecticut,  with  its  $94,000,000  of  in- 
vested assets  in  fire  insurance  companies, 
with  such  wealthy  states  as  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Missouri.  Why  have  neither  of  the  last 
three  even  one  great  company?  Read 
the  laws  of  all.  And  who  can  impeach  the 
standing  and  management  of  the  Connec- 
ticut companies?  They  have  no  superiors 
in  the  world. 

Insurance  Thru  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

As  the  result  of  an  arrangement  made 
between  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
City  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  members  of  the  former  may 
secure  life,  accident  and  health  insurance 
in  combination  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  in- 
surance, to  be  issued  in  units,  will  include 
$1000  of  ordinary  life;  $2000  accident  in- 
surance; $10  a  week  accident  disability 
indemnity;  and  $10  a  week  indemnity  for 
disability  from  ordinary  sickness.  Unless 
the  applications  for  these  policies  reveal 
suspicious  indications  of  poor  family  his- 
tory, or  there  are  other  unfavorable  facts, 
no  physical  examinations  will  be  required. 
Members  of  the  association  may  apply  for 
as  little  as  a  half  unit  ($500  life,  $1000 
accident,  $5  a  week  accident  indemnity  and 
$5  a  week  sickness  indemnity)  or  as  much 
as  seven  and  a  half  units  ($7500  life,  $15,- 
000  accident,  $75  weekly  accident  and  $75 
weekly  sickness  indemnity).  For  applicants 
whose  occupations  are  classed  by  the  com- 
pany as  preferred  or  better,  the  cost  will 
be  much  below  the  schedule  rates,  and  this 
advantage  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
insured  remains  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion in  New  York  City.  If  he  should  sever 
his  connection,  he  would  have  to  pay  full 
rates.  These  facts  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  other 
places. 

Notes 

The  largest  insurance  company  in  the 
world  engaged  exclusively  in  the  fire  in- 
surance business — the  Home  Insurance 
Company    of    New    York      is    preparing    to 


equip  itself  with  one  of  the  largest  capitals. 
At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors, held  last  week,  it  was  voted  to  in- 
crease the  capital  from  $3,000,000  to 
$6,000,000,  using  $3,000,000  of  the  net  sur- 
plus for  that  purpose.  The  proposal  has 
been  approved  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  and  will  become  effective  on 
July  8.  On  December  31,  last,  the  Home's 
net  surplus  was  $14,351,755,  inclusive  of  a 
conflagration  fund  of  $1,800,000,  voluntari- 
ly maintained  at  a  liability.  The  company's 
capital  has  been  $3,000,000  since  1875. 

Contending  that  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies have  wilfully  suspended  business  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  Missouri  and  that 
in  doing  so  their  act  "constitutes  a  wilful 
non-feasance  and  non-user  of  the  franchise 
and  rights  granted  them  by  the  state,"  In- 
surance Superintendent  Revelle  has  cited 
all  of  them  to  show  cause  on  July  1  why 
their  licenses  should  not  be  revoked.  The 
Attorney  General  now  has  a  suit  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  seeking  to  com- 
pel the  companies  to  resume  business  in 
the  state. 

The  Law  Union  and  Crown  Insurance 
Company  of  London,  organized  in  1806,  has 
been  doing  some  advertising  in  the  com- 
mercial prints  requesting  applications  for 
appointment  to  its  United  States  manager- 
ship, in  succession  to  A.  F.  Shaw,  of  Chi- 
cago, resigned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  those  who  sent  in 
bids,  but  it  must  be  large,  for  the  position 
is  an  important  one  and  the  emoluments 
respectable.  The  nlum  has  fallen  to  Messrs. 
Hall  &  Henshaw,  the  company's  managers 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  they  will 
assume  full  jurisdiction  over  the  American 
operations  of  the  company  on  July  1.  The 
home  office  assets  are  nearly  $47,000,000; 
United  States  assets,  about  $900,000. 

Hugo  Schumann,  president  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Fire  Insurance  Company  since  1891, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  on  June  12. 
He  was  born  in  Leiosic,  Germany,  in  1812; 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1860;  served 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Germania 
Fire  as  a  clerk  in  1863.  His  promotions  in- 
cluded service  as  cashier,  secretary  and 
vice-president,  assuming  the  last-mentioned 
office  in  1883.  In  addition  to  his  connections 
with  the  Germania  Fire,  he  was  a  director 
of  (he  Germania  Life  Insurance  Company, 
a  trustee  of  the  United  States  branch  of 
the  Rossia  Insurance  Company  of  St.  Pel 
ersburg,  and  prominenl  in  the  various  Gei 
man  clubs  and  associations.  As  a  fire  un- 
derwriter, Mr.  Schumann  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  his  associates  for  his  ability  and 
conservatism 
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Depression  and  Recovery 

In  the  market  for  securities,  last  week, 
there  was  a  swift  change  from  sharp  de- 
pression to  almost  buoyant  recovery.  On 
Monday,  prices  declined,  mainly  because  of 
European  liquidation.  After  the  close  of 
business,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  Minnesota  rate  cases  was  announced. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  the  price  of  Amer- 
ican shares  fell  in  London,  and,  later,  in 
the  New  York  market  there  was  a  violent 
break.  The  decision  had  been  a  disappoint- 
ing one.  While  it  was  not  clearly  under- 
stood, it  was  generally  regarded  as  hostile 
to  railroad  interests.  On  the  same  day  there 
was  marked  depression  on  the  London  and 
Berlin  Exchanges,  due  partly  to  the  Bal- 
kan situation  and  to  indications  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  new  German  Imperial  and 
Prussian  loans  of  $56,000,000.  By  the  end 
of  the  week  it  was  known  that  subscriptions 
for  these  loans  were  not  more  than  50  per 
cent.  In  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  de- 
pression continued.  Steel  common  shares 
sold  below  50  for  the  first  time  in  four 
years. 

The  change  came  on  Thursday,  when 
there  was  a  vigorous  recovery  of  from  2 
to  6  points.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the 
upward  movement  was  not  checked,  and  at 
the  close  there  were  gains,  for  the  week, 
in  a  majority  of  the  issues.  Closing  prices 
showed  advances  from  the  lowest  level  that 
ranged  from  4  to  10  points.  The  losses  of 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern,  com- 
panies directly  affected  by  the  court's  de- 
cision, were  not  fully  recovered.  But  the 
course  of  the  market  may  be  indicated  by 
the  prices  of  Reading,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Steel.  In  their  shares  42  per  cent  of  the 
business  had  been  done.  Reading's  gain 
was  l1/*,  and  Union  Pacific's  2%,  while 
Steel  had  a  net  loss  of  1A.  Union  Pacific, 
closing  at  147,  had  sold  at  137%.  The  week's 
business  was  3,490,870  shares,  against 
2,888,630  in  the  week  immediately  preced- 
ing. 

The  sudden  recovery  was  due  partly  to 
provision  for  a  settlement  of  the  Balkan 
quarrel,  but  mainly  to  the  announcement, 
Wednesday  evening,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  he  was  ready  to  issue 
emergency  currency,  upon  the  application 
of  national  banks  or  currency  associations, 
up  to  the  legal  limit  of  $500,000,000.  Notes 
representing  that  amount  have  been  print- 
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ed  and  are  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  The 
greatest  of  the  New  York  banks  loaned 
several  millions  at  21/4  per  cent.  Its  rate 
had  been  3  per  cent.  And  on  Saturday 
there  was  a  good  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banks  of  New  York.  There  had 
been  no  application  for  the  emergency  cur- 
rency which  may  be  issued  under  the  Al- 
drich-Vreeland  act,  and  more  currency  was 
not  needed.  But  the  announcement  (which, 
the  Secretary  afterward  said,  related  to  a 
possible  stringency  next  autumn,  and  not 
to  present  conditions)  had  a  reassuring  ef- 
fect. It  convinced  many  that  the  Govern- 
ment realized  _what  the  situation  was,  and 
was  inclined  to  give  aid.  Confidence  was 
restored,  and  a  large  short  interest  in  the 
market  was  hastily  covered.  The  rise  does 
not  indicate  any  change  in  worldwide 
financial  conditions,  which  are  due  mainly 
to  great  demands  upon  capital  for  public 
uses,  the  destruction  of  capital  by  war,  and 
the  hoarding  in  Europe. 

Crop  Report  for  June 

The  Government's  June  crop  report  is  a 
little  less  favorable,  with  respect  to  winter 
wheat,  than  that  of  May.  Condition  has 
declined  from  91.9  to  83.5,  but  is  still  above 
the  ten  years'  average.  The  estimate  is 
reduced  from  513,000,000  to  492,000,000 
•bushels.  Only  399,919,000  were  harvested 
last  year.  Spring  wheat  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  a  crop  of  252,000,000  bushels  is 
promised.  Last  year's,  which  made  a  high 
record,  was  330,00,000.  There  is  now  a 
promise  of  744,000,000  bushels  in  all,  or 
14,000,000  more  than  the  yield  in  1912.  Last 
year  there  were  1,418,337,000  bushels  of 
oats,  an  Unprecedented  crop.  The  condition 
of  the  plants  now  is  87.2,  against  91.1  a 
year  ago,  and  a  yield  of  1,104,000,000  is 
indicated.  But  the  June  estimate  last  year 
was  only  1,109,000,000,  to  which  more  than 
300,000,000  were  afterward  added. 

With  a  slight  decrease  of  acreage,  and 
condition  percentage  a  little  below  the  aver- 
age, 177,000,000  bushels  of  barley  are 
promised,  against  last  year's  record  crop 
of  223,824,000.  Hay  and  pasturage  per- 
centages are  near  the  average  for  ten  years. 
The  rye  crop  will  probably  exceed  last 
year's.  In  Canada,  May  was  so  cold  and 
dry  that  growth  was  retarded.  Acreage  in- 
creases there  are  58,000  for  wheat,  and 
391,000  for  oats, 
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To  Our  Readers 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
Mr.  William  B.  Howland,  recently  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Outlook, 
has  purchased  a  large  interest  in  The 
Independent  and  this  week  becomes  its 
managing  director.  Mr.  Howland,  while 
retaining  his  considerable  share  in  the 
ownership  of  The  Outlook,  has  severed 
his  official  connection  with  it  after 
twenty-three  years  of  service.  He  has 
taken  this  step  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping certain  publishing  plans  which  he 
has  had  in  mind  for  some  time  and  which 
he  now  proposes  to  undertake  in  connec- 
tion with  The  Independent.  Mr.  How- 
land's  personal  office  will  be  in  the  new 
Publishers  Building,  at  119  West  For- 
tieth street.  The  office  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  soon  be  removed  from  130 
Fulton  street,  where  the  magazine  has 
been  published  for  many  years,  to  the 
Publishers  Building. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Howland  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Outlook 
to  become  vice-president  and  director  of 
The  Independent  Weekly,  Inc.  He  will 
soon  become  associate  editor  of  The 
Independent. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  remains  president 
of  The  Independent  Weekly,  Inc.,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  New  Currency  Bill 

We  have  thought  that  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  national  currency 
and  banking  system  should  be  taken  up 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
and  we  have  hoped  that  a  thoroly  good 
plan  would  be  proposed  by  the  leaders  of 


the  party  that  controls  legislation.  Re- 
form in  this  field  is  greatly  needed.  For 
two  months  to  come  the  House  will  be 
comparatively  idle,  unless  it  shall  be  re- 
quired to  consider  a  comprehensive  cur- 
rency bill.  Enactment  of  such  a  bill  be- 
fore adjournment  cannot  be  expected. 
Even  if  it  should  be  passed  in  the  House, 
the  Senate,  wearied  by  its  long  debate  on 
the  tariff,  would  decline  to  add  another 
debate  on  the  currency.  But  it  seemed  to 
us  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  in 
the  House.  Thus  the  subject  would  be 
brought  before  the  country,  and  public 
discussion  of  the  pending  bill  would  be 
promoted. 

A  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  banking  committees,  with  the 
aid  of  Secretary  McAdoo  and  the  advice 
of  President  Wilson.  It  is  a  long  one, 
with  many  provisions  which  will  be  re- 
garded as  highly  technical  by  the  average 
man  who  is  not  familiar  with  banking 
practice  or  currency  principles.  We  shall 
speak  now  of  the  most  prominent  of 
them.  It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be 
twelve  regional  Federal  reserve  banks  or 
banking  associations.  National  banks 
must  be  members  of  these;  state  banks 
and  trust  companies  may  be  admitted. 
These  reserve  institutions  are  suggested 
by  the  existing  clearing  house  associa- 
tions. The  establishment  of  them  under 
proper  regulation  and  control  is  to  be 
commended.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
wise  decentralization,  but  these  associa- 
tions, under  the  provisions  of,  the  bill, 
are  parts  of  a  highly  centralized  organi- 
zation. In  fact,  there  is  more  centraliza- 
tion in  the  pending  project  than  was  pro- 
posed in  the  so-called  Aldrich  bill  of  the 
Monetary  Commission. 
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It  is  in  this  centralization,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  controlling  central  authority, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  powers  granted 
to  the  controlling  officers  that  the  most 
serious  faults  of  the  bill  are  seen.  The 
district  associations,  or  reserve  banks, 
and  practically  the  entire  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  are  to  be  controlled 
by  a  Federal  board  of  seven  men — the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  four  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  salary  of  each  of  the  four 
is  to  be  $10,000,  and  it  is  required  that 
"at  least"  one  of  them  shall  be  a  man  of 
banking  experience.  One  is  to  be  the 
governor  of  the  board,  one  the  vice- 
governor,  and  another  the  secretary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  seven 
would  be  appointees  of  the  President. 
They  would  control  the  direction  boards 
of  the  twelve  district  associations,  or 
reserve  banks.  Each  of  these  boards  is  to 
have  nine  members.  The  Federal  board 
is  to  appoint  three,  and  is  to  have  power 
to  remove  any  one  of  three  more,  who 
are  to  be  elected  as  representatives  of 
business  interests,  but  are  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  banking. 

We  have  said  that  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Central  Federal  Board 
are  extraordinary.  It  is  to  be  authorized 
to  establish  by  weekly  orders  the  dis- 
count rate  for  all  of  the  district  associa- 
tions or  reserve  banks;  to  suspend  re- 
serve requirements  for  thirty  days ;  to 
compel  one  district  association  to  redis- 
count the  paper  of  any  other;  to  control 
and  regulate  the  issue  of  treasury  notes ; 
to  remove  officers  of  a  district  association 
for  fraud,  incompetency  or  other  causes 
which  are  enumerated;  to  examine  the 
district  associations'  accounts ;  to  require 
the  writing  off  of  doubtful  assets;  to 
order  bankruptcies  and  appoint  receiv- 
ers, and  to  do  other  things. 

Too  much  power  is  given  to  this  cen- 
tral board  and  the  board  would  not  be 
properly  constituted.  In  a  certain  sense 
its  authority  would  be  political.  The  one 
lone  banker  would  not  have  much  weight. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  bill,  its  authors 
say,  is  to  promote  elasticity  of  the  cur- 
rency. But  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
rejection  or  modification  of  the  currency 
which  now  rests  upon  bond  security.  The 


central  board  is  empowered  to  add  $500,- 
000,000,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  existing  law  (the 
Aldrich-Vreeland  act),  which  provides 
for  such  an  issue  of  emergency  notes, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  definite  tax  re- 
straint. The  tax  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  central  board.  That  part  of  the 
bill  which  permits  national  banks  to 
establish  branches  in  foreign  countries 
is  to  be  commended. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  National 
Government  should  not  be  represented 
and  should  not  exercise  authority  in  any 
project  for  banking  reform.  But  there  is 
peril  in  the  creation  of  such  a  central 
board  as  the  one  for  which  this  bill 
provides,  with  the  powers  that  are  as- 
signed to  it.  The  central  authority  should 
supervise,  but  not  dominate  with  respect 
to  all  the  details  of  banking.  And  in  a 
board  of  seven  empowered  to  determine 
weekly  the  discount  rate  for  the  whole 
country  there  should  be  more  than  one 
banker.  The  banker  members,  moreover, 
should  be  men  whose  services  are  worth 
more  than  $10,000  a  year.  Discount  rates 
should  be  left  to  the  district  associations. 

Some  plan  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  at  this  session.  The  one  which 
has  been  prepared  is  defective,  but  con- 
sideration of  it  will  tend  to  excite  public 
discussion,  to  disclose  its  faults  and  to 
suggest  amendment. 

An  Arc  Light  for  Diogenes 

Descriptions  of  the  "Imperator"  throw 
a  vivid  light  upon  certain  familiar  con- 
tentions, assumptions  and  prognostica- 
tions touching  American  life. 

They  illuminate  the  contention  of  that 
school  of  social  economists  of  which  Mr. 
William  Hurrell  Mallock  is  the  incom- 
parable Nestor.  We  must  have  vast  dis- 
parities of  fortune,  say  the  Mallockites, 
in  order  to  have  adequate  accumulations 
of  capital  to  carry  on  the  enterprises  of 
civilization.  It  is  the  rich  men  that  know 
the  value  of  a  dollar,  according  to  these 
thinkers,  and  do  not  incontinently  let  it 
slip  thru  their  fingers  for  foolish  expen- 
ditures. The  light-minded  proletariat 
takes  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  If 
wages  were  increased  at  the  expense  of 
profits,   where  would   our   savings   come 
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from?  Where  then  could  we  find  the 
wherewithal  to  tear  down  our  mills  and 
build  greater?  Yet,  it  seems,  the  money- 
making  owners  of  ocean  steamships  find 
it  worth  while  to  provide  them  with 
suites  for  any  one  of  which  the  exclusive 
traveler  must  pay  five  thousand  dollars 
for  one  short  voyage. 

Nothing  less  than  resplendent  is  the 
light  that  the  luxury  of  the  "Imperator" 
throws  upon  that  matchless  product  of 
the  American  intellect  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  now  trying  to  revise.  We  have  been 
taught  that  if  the  consumer  were  not 
adequately  taxed  to  maintain  our  puling 
infant  industries,  nobody  could  make 
profits  enough  out  of  the  exploitation  of 
our  natural  resources  to  keep  up  a  popu- 
lation adequate  to  promulgate  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion. Yet  of  the  opulent  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  Roman 
baths,  the  palm  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories and  the  five-thousand-dollar  suites 
of  the  "Imperator,"  not  one  is  a  Euro- 
pean employer  of  the  pauper  labor  of 
that  effete  continent.  All  are  Americans 
— wage-paying,  manufacturing  Amer- 
icans— and  none  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Clear  as  noonday  in  the  blaze  of  the 
"Imperator's"  luxury,  stands  forth  an- 
other noble  theorem  of  American  polit- 
ical ethics.  Here  is  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  asylum  of  the  opprest.  Who 
now  can  doubt  it!  The  "Imperator" 
offers  you  opportunity,  if  you  have  the 
price,  and  the  opprest  who  haven't  got 
it  will  stay  safely  in  their  asylum  while 
you  are  gone. 

And  our  religion,  our  religion  of  sim- 
ple Christian  faith  and  love  of  fellow- 
man,  which  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  brought 
to  these  shores  when  they  could  no 
longer  endure  the  pomp  and  worldliness 
of  a  state  establishment  of  worship! 
Hath  not  their  worship  bourgeoned?  And 
is  not  the  promise  fulfilled:  they  sought 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  "Im- 
perator" is  added  unto  their  children. 

As  a  craft  to  cross  the  ocean  in  the 
"Imperator"  may  or  may  not  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  her,  but  as  an  arc  light  for 
Diogenes  her  luxury  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


California's  Defense 

With  pleasure  we  print  this  week  the 
defense  by  Mayor  Phelan,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  the  legislation  by  California 
which  forbids  Japanese  and  Chinese  to 
become  owners  of  agricultural  land,  and 
which  is  intended  specially  to  limit  Jap- 
anese immigration.  Our  pleasure  is  not 
diminished  by  the  evidence  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  strongest  possible  defense. 

Two  arguments  are  presented  in  va- 
rious forms  and  phases  why  Japanese 
should  be  excluded  as  the  Chinese  are 
excluded.  The  first  is  that  the  Japanese 
are  an  unassimilable  people,  and  as  such 
are  not  wanted.  How  does  Mayor  Phelan 
know  they  are  unassimilable?  He  knows 
this,  that  we  have  forbidden  them  to 
assimilate,  that  when  they  ask  to  be 
made  citizens  we  reject  them.  Why  they 
can't  assimilate  is  because  we  will  not 
let  them.  Our  saying  they  can't  assim- 
iliate  is  pure  prejudice.  We  used  to  say 
that  Irish  could  not  assimilate  and  states 
were  controlled  on  this  know-nothing 
platform.  We  know  better  now — it  was 
race  prejudice.  WTe  have  heard  ad 
nauseam  the  same  of  "Sheenies"  and 
"Dagoes,"  Jews,  Italians  and  Mexicans, 
but  we  are  getting  over  that  and  now 
Mayor  Phelan  accepts  them,  while  Russia 
and  Rumania  still  declare  the  Hebrew 
race  unassimilable  and  then  forbid  them 
to  assimilate. 

What  assimilates  a  foreign  people  is 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  English  language,  and  the  experience 
of  our  better  civilization.  Dr.  Sun 
learned  all  this  in  Hawaii  and  was  assim- 
ilated, and  then  gave  American  institu- 
tions to  China.  How  much  has  Japan 
become  assimilated  to  the  United  States 
under  the  influence  of  American  teachers 
and  examples!  Hawaii  is  a  melting  pot 
proving  assimilation  possible.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  children  of  Japanese 
parents  may  not  be  as  good  American 
citizens  and  patriots  as  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  parentage,  altho  the  Mayor  does 
not  want  it  so  and  insists  that  Japanese 
shall  be  forced  to  remain  "loyal  to  their 
own  home  government,"  allowed  "no 
duties  either  to  society  or  the  state," 
forbidden  to  prove  themselves  assimila- 
ble. We  who  have  proved   that   negroes 
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and  Indians  can  assimilate,  who  knew 
that  a  man's  a  man  for  all  his  color,  dis- 
agree from  the  Californian  notion. 

The  other  objection  to  the  admission 
of  the  Japanese  is  that  they  are  too 
thrifty;  that  they  work  too  long  hours 
and  too  many  days,  and  live  too  economi- 
cally. This  is  the  real,  serious  objec- 
tion. Granted;  but  have  not  the  Cali- 
fornian people  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands?  If  they  want  Sunday  and  the 
holidays  to  be  rest  days  they  make  the 
iaws  and  they  enforce  them,  or  fail  to 
enforce  them.  If  the  Japanese  work 
"fourteen  or  sixteen"  hours  a  day  as 
"human  machines"  California  can  have 
laws  that  forbid  contracts  requiring 
more  than  ten,  or  eight,  or  six  hours' 
work  a  day.  If  a  man  chooses  to  work 
for  himself,  in  his  own  house  or  field, 
sixteen  hours  or  twenty,  he  should  be 
allowed  to,  and  nature  will  take  care  of 
that.  We  have  not  heard  that  the  Jap- 
anese underbid  in  the  labor  market,  and 
we  are  told  that  they  demand  the  highest 
wages.  If,  then,  they  are  saving  after 
Benjamin  Franklin's  rule,  that  is  to  their 
credit,  and  their  gardens  and  their  art 
are  proof  that  they  know  how  to  enjoy 
wealth,  as  well  as  how  to  work  and  save. 

It  is  all  simply  race  prejudice.  Says 
Mayor  Phelan :  "Where  two  races  are  en- 
deavoring to  live  side  by  side;  one  must 
take  the  inferior  place."  We  see  no 
reason  for  that.  It  is  people,  rather  than 
races,  that  are  superior  or  inferior. 
Some  people  gravitate  down,  while  others 
rise  by  energy  and  thrift.  Mayor  Phe- 
lan and  the  Californian  politicians  have 
an  attack  of  the  shivers.  He  says  it  is 
"a  question  of  preserving  California  as  a 
white  man's  country,  upholding  Ameri- 
can standards  and  civilization,  or  aban- 
doning it  to  our  alien  people,  capable,  in 
this  fierce  competition,  of  either  exterm- 
inating the  whites  or  reducing  them  to  a 
hopeless  lower  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal plane."  Nonsense!  We  have  no  idea 
that  our  white  Californians  are  so  in- 
ferior. Those  Portuguese  the  mayor  tells 
of  are  not  yet  being  exterminated,  de- 
spite their  happy  Sunday  rest.  Even  if 
there  are  55,100  Japanese  in  California 
that  is  only  1  in  45  of  the  population,  not 
a  great  task  in  either  control  or  assim- 
ilation, not  enough  to  keep  the  statesmen 
awake  nights,   particularly  as  the  Jap- 


anese are  decreasing  in  numbers.  The 
danger  is  not  worth  risking  "amicable  re- 
lations with  a  foreign  government." 

The  complaint  comes  from  the  source 
that  does  not  like  to  see  other  people 
successful.  The  success  of  one  is  the  suc- 
cess of  all.  If  the  Japanese  have  irri- 
gated land  for  potatoes,  with  intensive 
culture  in  the  Vaca  Valley,  or  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fisheries  in  British  Columbia, 
that  is  fine.  There  is  plenty  of  land  yet 
in  California  and  the  sea  is  wide. 

Emperor  William's  Great  Act 

Believer  as  he  is  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  it  will  be  remembered  to  the  ever- 
lasting honor  of  the  Emperor  William  II 
of  Germany,  that  he  yet  believed  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings  limited  by  the 
constitutional  will  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  story  which 
Professor  Hintze  revealed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Emperor's  silver  jubilee.  His 
great-uncle  Frederick  William  IV,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  in  the  revolution 
of  1848,  was  compelled  to  give  Prussia  a 
constitution,  but  he  never  gave  it  his 
hearty  consent,  and  he  left  his  secret 
political  will,  to  be  shown  to  his  succes- 
sors on  ascending  the  throne,  directing 
them  to  withdraw  the  right  and  to  reign 
purely  autocratically.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  when  the  solemn  document 
was  shown  him  simply  declined  to  obey 
the  injunction;  but  the  present  King  of 
Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  when 
it  was  shown  him,  fearing  some  hothead 
of  a  successor  might  attempt  to  obey  it, 
destroyed  it,  and  himself  wrote  on  the 
envelop  that  this  had  been  done  by  his 
will. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  of  political  history  that  have 
been  enacted  for  many  a  year,  and  is 
immeasurably  to  the  credit  and  honor 
of  the  Emperor  William.  Concealed  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  indicates  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment  even  in  his 
youth.  It  adds  much  to  the  sense  of  his 
greatness,  and  it  marks  the  conquest  of 
the  will  of  the  people  over  that  of  the 
monarch  uncontrolled  and  absolute.  It  is 
scarce  half  a  century  since  that  political 
will  was  left  to  Frederick  William's  suc- 
cessors, and  now  the  bequest  he  left  for 
them  to  carry  out  is  politically  so  im- 
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possible  of  accomplishment  as  to  seem 
absurd.  The  lesson  of  1848  has  been  well' 
learned.  Not  Germany  alone  knows  it, 
but  Japan  has  a  constitution  under 
which  the  people  rule,  and  even  China 
asserts  hers  without  an  emperor  to  flout 
or  deny  it.  The  world  is  living  in  a  better 
era  than  that  which  beclouded  Europe 
before  1848. 

The  Borrowed  Petticoats  of  the 
Suffragets 

Now  that  Premier  Asquith  and  his 
party  have  weathered  the  storm  raised 
by  the  blunder  of  two  of  the  Ministry  in 
their  speculation  in  American  Marconis, 
we  may  say  with  confidence  that  Irish 
home  rule  will  be  achieved  within  a  year. 
It  has  been  a  second  time  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  third  time 
will  enact  it  despite  the  Lords. 

Then  arises  the  question,  What  will 
Ulster  do?  To  be  sure,  a  majority  of  the 
members  in  Parliament  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ulster  are  Nationalists,  but 
County  Antrim  and  the  city  of  Belfast 
are  against  home  rule,  and  they  say  they 
will  never  submit  to  it.  They  will  fight, 
as  do  the  English  suffragets.  They  are 
importing  muskets  for  war.  They  talk 
very  big.  But  what  will  they  really  do? 
Have  they  the  persistent,  daring  sense- 
lessness of  their  English  sisters?  They 
appear  to  be  of  a  feather,  but  we  cannot 
but  suspect  theirs  will  prove  a  white 
feather. 

What  would  happen  if  Ulster,  or  a  part 
of  Ulster,  refused  to  accept  home  rule 
and  to  obey  the  authorities  in  Dublin? 
It  is  a  question  which  has  amused  the 
Irish  people.  We  presume  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  would  be  in  no  hurry  to 
send  an  army  to  suppress  a  rebellion. 
The  Orangemen  might  march  and  coun- 
termarch for  a  good  while  in  helmet  and 
cockade,  and  it  would  be  treated  as  holi- 
day antics.  Officials  would  be  appointed, 
and  they  would  be  in  good  measure 
Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  those 
who  accepted  would  be  called  traitors  and 
turncoats,  but  they  would  have  their 
following.  But  there  are  other  disinte- 
grating forces  that  would  preclude  the 
need  of  any  military  measures. 

Let  us  suppose  Lord  Londonderry  and 
his  Council  of  Five  to  have  set  up  an 


independent,  anti-nationalist  rump  gov- 
ernment, and  this  without  any  resistance, 
all  waiting  to  see  what  it  will  do.  Then 
suppose  Captain  Craig's  establishment  at 
Distillery  street  wished  to  ship  100,000 
gallons  of  "Craigavon  Three  Crown"  to 
the  trade  in  London,  would  it  not  have 
to  submit  to  King  George's  tax  collector? 
Or  suppose  some  subject  of  that  "Provi- 
sional Government"  we  hear  of  wished 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  his  holding 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  or  to  exe- 
cute a  mortgage,  or  to  transact  any  other 
business  which  would  have  to  go  thru  an 
administrative  office  in  Dublin,  what 
could  he  do?  Would  he  not  feel  tired? 
How  would  the  banks  maintain  corre- 
spondence with  banks  outside  of  their 
little  corner  of  Ireland?  Indeed,  how 
could  business  go  on,  with  the  Belfast 
Lough  held  for  King  George  by  a  rev- 
enue cutter?  Prosperous  manufacturing 
agencies  and  successful  banks  would  find 
their  business  utterly  disorganized,  and 
that  without  a  gun  fired  to  resist  the 
rebels,  while  thousands  of  workmen  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  -  and  compelled  to 
reconsider. 

Lord  Londonderry  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  much  to 
be  responsible  for  in  their  resort  to  the 
suffraget  tactics  of  lawlessness,  violence 
and  rebellion. 

A  New  Dogma 

We  find  in  Catholic  journals  credit 
given  to  a  report  from  the  Vatican  that 
Pius  X  intends  to  make  his  reign  as 
Pontiff  illustrious  by  adding  a  new  dog- 
ma to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Leo  added 
none  in  his  pontificate,  but  Pius  IX 
added  two — that  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine that  she  was,  like  her  Son,  con- 
ceived without  taint  of  original  sin,  and 
lived  a  sinless  life;  and  the  other  that  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  The  new 
dogma,  which  it  is  said  that  Pius  X  will 
proclaim,  is  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
Assumption. 

But  what  is  the  Assumption?  Most 
know  it  chiefly  from  art,  Murillo's  figure 
of  the  Virgin  rising  in  the  clouds,  with 
her  foot  on  a  crescent,  and  surrounded 
by  angels.  They  know  it  must  mean  her 
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being  taken  up  to  Heaven,  but  when  or 
how?  The  general  idea  is  correct,  and 
there  is  no  such  general  misapprehen- 
sion as  in  the  case  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  Protestants  often  take 
to  mean  that  she  was,  like  our  Lord,  born 
from  a  virgin. 

The  Bible  and  early  Christian  writers 
have  nothing  to  say  of  the  Assumption. 
It  first  appears  in  a  book  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  entitled  "Concerning  the 
Passing  of  Mary,"  which  embodies  Gnos- 
tic traditions  and  was  condemned  as 
heretical  by  Pope  Gelasius.  According  to 
the  story,  she  lived  in  Bethlehem  for 
twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  our 
Lord.  Here  an  angel  told  her  that  her 
soul  must  be  taken  from  her  body,  and 
she  was  wafted  on  a  cloud  to  Jerusalem. 
The  apostles,  who  had  been  miraculously 
gathered,  carried  her  to  Gethsemane,  and 
there  her  soul  was  taken  to  Heaven  by 
Gabriel,  while  the  apostles  conveyed  her 
body  to  a  new  tomb  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat.  But  here  her  Son  Christ 
appeared,  raised  up  her  body  that  it 
should  not  see  corruption,  reunited  with 
it  her  soul,  which  had  been  brought  back 
by  Michael,  and  angels  bore  her  up  to 
Heaven.  This  is  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin. 

But  this  was  a  Gnostic  fable,  con- 
demned with  other  fables  A.  D.  474.  The 
Nestorian  controversies  later  gave  great 
currency  to  the  adoration  of  Mary  as  the 
"Mother  of  God,"  and  to  stories  which 
gave  her  honor.  A  number  of  writings 
appeared  in  the  seventh  century,  pious 
forgeries,  attributed  to  early  Fathers, 
such  as  Athanasius  and  Jerome,  and 
even  this  Gnostic  "Passing  of  Mary"  was 
attributed  to  the  Apostle  John.  The  first 
who  taught  the  Assumption  as  a  belief 
of  the  Church  was  Gregory  of  Tours, 
A.  D.  590,  and  by  degrees  it  came  to  be 
a  Catholic  tradition. 

This  is  the  story,  the  substance  or 
kernel  of  which  it  is  reported  Pius  X 
will  make  a  dogma  of  the  Church.  We 
sincerely  hope  he  will  not  do  this.  To 
believe  this  is  not  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, and  it  would  be  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  Church  to  carry.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  it  to  have  to  carry  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
Infallibility,  without  adding  to  them. 
And  this  we  say  out  of  good  will  to  the 


Catholic  Church.  We  believe  it  will  hold 
more  faith  as  it  requires  less  credulity. 
The  Church  was  never  in  better  condi- 
tion than  in  the  days  before  credenda 
were  imposed,  and  every  addition  is  a 
subtraction  of  living  faith.  Faith  in  God 
does  not  grow  best  under  fetters.  Sub- 
mission to  authority  is  not  faith.  Nor  is 
the  suppression  of  reason  faith.  To  be- 
lieve a  dogma  because  required  to  is  to 
enslave  reason,  the  best  gift  of  God, 
which  separates  us  from  brutes  and 
allies  us  to  our  Maker. 

Presbyterian  Bonds 

The  recent  resignation  of  Dr.  John  M. 
Macklin,  as  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Lafayette  College, 
at  the  demand  of  President  Warfield, 
raises  again  a  question  as  to  liberty  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  we  hoped 
had  been  settled. 

Lafayette  College  has  in  the  past  had 
official  relations  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church  allows 
various  types  of  theology,  as  represented 
in  the  conservatism  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, where  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  brother 
of  President  E.  D.  Warfield,  has  long 
been  the  champion  of  the  conservative 
faith  to  be  found  in  the  Westminster 
Confession;  and  the  more  liberal  and 
modern  theology  of  Union  Seminary, 
such  as  is  allowed  by  the  shorter  Presby- 
terian creed  adopted  a  few.  years  ago. 
President  Warfield  would  hold  Lafayette 
College  to  the  Princeton  type  of  theology, 
and  because  Professor  Macklin's  teach- 
ing does  not  agree  with  it,  has  required 
his  resignation.  We  cannot  blame  the 
president,  for  he  conscientiously  believes 
this  to  be  the  only  true  type,  and  that 
the  type  which  allows  higher  criticism 
denies  both  Christianity  and  Presbyteri- 
anism. 

But  there  are  Presbyterians  in  plenty 
who  think  otherwise,  and  the  students, 
whose  judgment  may  not  be  worth  much, 
are  indignant,  and  have  the  impertinence 
to  ask  the  trustees  to  remove  the  presi- 
dent. President  Warfield  is  a  fine  scholar 
and  a  polished  gentleman,  and  has  had  a 
long  and  honorable  career  at  Lafayette, 
while  Professor  Macklin  is  a  younger 
man  and  represents  the  present  and  the 
future. 

It  would  appear  that  a  college  ought  to 
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allow  quite  as  much  liberty  of  thought  as 
does  a  religious  denomination.  The  Pres- 
byterian denomination  is  broad  and 
broadening.  It  can  retain  as  ministers  in 
its  Church  Professor  Warfield  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  and  President  Brown  of 
Union  Seminary.  It  can  ordain  graduates 
of  both  seminaries,  equally  loyal,  equally 
Christian,  because  it  can  be  hospitable  to 
either  style  of  theology.  It  seems  very 
strange  if  Presbyterian  bonds  which  do 
not  bind  the  Presbyterian  Church  should 
be  evoked  out  of  antiquity  to  bind  nowa- 
days a  college  more  or  less  Presbyterian. 

When  the  World's  at  the  River 

Do  you  know  it — the  rumble  of  the  ob- 
servation train,  keeping  jerky  pace  with 
the  rhythmic  sweep  of  the  shells  down 
the  river?  Do  you  know  the  flash  of  the 
sun  from  the  oars?  Do  you  know  the 
hush  of  the  moment  when  the  thousands 
on  the  shore  and  the  tense  crews  together 
wait  the  start?  Or  the  sudden  pande- 
monium when  a  shell  slides  past  the 
finish  buoy? 

Better,  do  you  know  the  lithe  motion 
of  the  slender  craft,  in  which — saving 
the  ducking  you  will  get  sooner  or  later 
— the  smooth  coordination  of  oars  and 
rigging  and  seat  makes  even  the  canoe 
seem  awkward? 

If  you  do,  it  was  a  great  week  for  you 
— or  a  keenly  disappointing  one — into 
which  both  the  pleasant  regatta  at  New 
London  and  the  nation-wide  meeting  at 
Poughkeepsie,  where  championships  are 
won,  were  crowded. 

The  whole  month,  indeed,  has  been  a 
rare  one  for  sport-lovers  whose  interest 
lies  beyond  the  commercialized  hysteria 
of  the  diamond.  From  the  Antipodes 
they  came  to  play  tennis  with  us;  from 
his  Majesty's  Service  they  came  for  polo ; 
our  rivalries — and  the  friendships  they 
bring — have  been  world-wide.  And  no- 
where but,  perhaps,  in  the  intercollegiate 
track  meet  is  all  the  United  States  so 
splendidly  represented  in  sport  as  on  the 
Hudson  and  the  Thames.  Where  Wash- 
ington and  Wisconsin  meet  the  great 
rowing  universities  of  the  East,  with 
only  the  old  New  England  rivals  absent, 
there  one  realizes  how  great  a  force  for 
homogeneity  and  good  fellowship  we  owe 
the  "boat  clubs"  of  the  forties  and  fifties 


which  began  college  rowing  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  And  pity  the  university 
which  does  not  share  the  tradition! 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  it  is 
said,  this  finest  of  college  sports  will  be- 
come possible  when  a  Mississippi  dam  is 
completed.  Future  race-days  may  see  an- 
other Western  crew  a  regular  contestant 
on  the  broad  Hudson,  where  Wisconsin 
has  been  so  welcome  a  visitor. 

But  this  is  a  year  for  repelling  invad- 
ers. Britons  and  Australians  met  defeat, 
and  here  the  Washington  crew,  which 
came  to  the  Hudson  with  a  Pacific  cham- 
pionship, placed  third,  behind  Eastern 
veterans  of  the  course.  Splendid  races, 
both  Freshman  and  'Varsity — races  in 
which  there  was  fight  at  every  stage! 

In  a  six-crew  race  nothing  is  certain. 
Cornell  and  Columbia,  rivals  on  the  wa- 
ter for  many  years,  led  brilliantly  down 
the  course,  contesting  every  inch  for 
three  miles;  then  an  eight  which  had 
husbanded  its  unexpected  strength 
snatched  the  race  from  both  for  Syra- 
cuse. 

At  New  London  the  result  was  not 
unlooked  for.  Only  the  Freshmen  from 
New  Haven  were  dangerous.  The  fate 
of  Yale's  plucky  campaign  to  rebuild  her 
entire  rowing  system  on  Oxford  models 
is  still  uncertain. 

But  for  the  watchers  it  was  a  week  to 
remember. 

An  Archdeacon  on  Mt.  McKinley 

It  is  lucky  that  an  archdeacon  did  it. 
Nobody  else  would  have  been  believed. 
There  have  been  too  many  claimants  for 
the  honor  of  reaching  the  top  of  our  top- 
most peak  and  too  many  disputants  of 
their  claims.  Dr.  Cook's  "ascent  of  Mt. 
McKinley"  was  his  first  step  on  the 
downward  path.  Finding  how  easy  it 
was  to  fool  the  American  people,  he  was 
encouraged  to  try  to  palm  off  the  North 
Pole  on  them  and  seemed  likely  to  suc- 
ceed except  for  the  return  of  Peary  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

As  the  question  stands  now  the  north 
peak  of  Mt.  McKinley  bears  the  flag  pole 
erected  on  it  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  the 
south  peak  the  cross  erected  on  it  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson  Stuck.  According 
to  the  latter,  his  peak  is  the  higher  and 
doubtless  this  will  be  accepted,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  word  of  a  priest  against 
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a  layman,  but  because  he  had  better  in- 
struments for  determining  the  altitude. 
He  makes  it  20,500  feet,  or  200  feet  high- 
er than  it  had  been  previously  estimated 
by  observations  from  below.  Dr.  Stuck 
has  for  nearly  ten  years  been  engaged  in 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  in  Alaska.  He  was  graduated 
from  King's  College,  London,  in  1883, 
and  is,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  a  high 
churchman. 

A  Summer  Disease 

The  presence  of  warm  weather  prop- 
erly calls  attention  to  infantile  paralysis, 
which  is  a  summer  disease.  It  used 
to  be  considered  a  rather  infrequent  dis- 
ease, but  has  of  late  been  epidemic  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  med- 
ical attention  was  concentrated  last  year 
on  the  effort  to  learn  everything  possi- 
ble about  the  disease  and,  above  all,  its 
cause  and  mode  of  distribution.  The  af- 
fection, which  in  scientific  language  is 
known  as  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis, 
is  characterized  by  the  development  of 
characteristic  paralyses  in  children  due 
to  degeneration  and  rapid  destruction  of 
the  large  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  paralyses 
produced  may  be  of  a  single  group  of 
muscles,  or  may  affect  all  the  muscles  of 
one  or  of  several  limbs,  or  even  of  all 
four  limbs  and  of  portions  of  the  trunk. 
The  affection  may  be  fatal  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  Its  favorite  victims  are 
children,  and  they  may  recover,  but  they 
may  be  sadly  crippled  for  life.  Probably 
no  disease  in  recent  years  has  produced 
more  sadness  in  families  than  this. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  realize 
then  that  the  mode  of  dissemination  of 
the  disease  has  been  found,  one  of  its 
carriers  at  least  is  recognized,  and  that 
therefore  it  may  be  better  guarded 
against  than  in  the  past  and  eventually 
entirely  eliminated.  The  carrier  thus  far 
discovered  is  the  stable  fly,  the  stpmoxys 
calcitrans,  which  lives  on  the  blood  of 
animals  and  particularly  dwells  near 
stables,  but  which  occasionally  invades 
human  dwellings  and  bites  particularly 
children  who  are  not  able  to  protect 
themselves  against  it.  This  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  infantile  paralysis  only 
rarely  attacks  larger  children  or  adults. 


All  the  investigations  by  which  this 
important  series  of  facts  was  discovered 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bus- 
sey  Institution  of  the  Harvard.  Medical 
School.  The  first  sure  connection  ever 
traced  of  the  distribution  of  disease  by 
insects  came  from  Prof.  Theobald  Smith, 
of  Harvard  Medical  School,  who  demon- 
strated that  the  so-called  Texas  fever 
among  cattle  is  transmitted  by  ticks.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Professor  Koch 
proclaimed  this  discovery  of  Theobald 
Smith  as  an  epoch-making  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
disease.  It  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  the  discovery  that  malaria  was 
transmitted  by  the  mosquito,  the  sleep- 
ing sickness  by  the  tsetse  fly,  yellow 
fever  by  the  mosquito  and  plague  by 
means  of  fleas.  The  result  of  this  series 
of  discoveries  has  been  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  the  prevention  of  disease  that 
man  has  ever  made.  Yellow  fever  was 
eliminated  from  Cuba,  both  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  obliterated  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  bubonic  plague  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  evidently  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  all  insect-borne  diseases 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  discovery  that  the  stable  fly  was 
the  carrier  of  infantile  paralysis  came 
about  first  thru  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  was  only  during  the  warmer 
months  and  especially  during  the  late 
months  of  summer  and  the  early  months 
of  autumn  that  the  disease  existed.  Such 
limitation  of  the  disease  always  indi- 
cates, as  we  know  now,  an  insect  carrier. 
Other  insects  as  fleas  and  bedbugs  were 
ruled  out  because  many  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis  occurred  in  households  where 
these  insects  do  not  exist  and,  besides, 
the  occurrence  of  many  scattered  cases 
of  the  disease  was  out  of  harmony  with 
the  habits  of  -these  insects.  After  going 
down  the  list  of  the  biting,  blood-suck- 
ing insects  only  the  stable  fly  was  left 
and  a  series  of  experiments  were  under- 
taken by  which  its  actual  role  in  the 
disease  could  be  discovered. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that 
the  monkey  is  subject  to  infantile  paraly- 
sis, and  Professor  Rosenau,  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  took  up  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  by  means  of  this 
animal  the  relation  of  the  fly  to  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  disease.  Monkeys  were 
infected  with  the  disease  by  injection 
and  then  allowed  to  be  bitten  by  stable 
flies.  After  an  interval  these  flies  were 
allowed  to  bite  other  monkeys.  Bitten 
monkeys  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  six  cases  out  of  twelve.  Con- 
trol observations  were  then  suggested 
and  at  the  request  of  Professor  Rosenau 
were  made  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  at 
Washington.  Two  careful,  trained  ob- 
servers Drs.  Anderson  and  Frost  of  the 
government  service  repeated  the  experi- 
ments and  proved  that  the  disease  de- 
veloped in  monkeys  infected  by  infected 
stable  flies  was  infantile  paralysis.  The 
evidence  that  the  fly  carries  the  virus 
was  then  complete. . 

The  stable  fly  resembles  the  ordinary 
house  fly  in  many  ways  and  is  indeed 
closely  related  to  it,  but  differs  from  it 
in  a  number  of  important  respects.  The 
adult  stable  fly  feeds  exclusively  on 
blood,  biting  particularly  the  domestic 
animals  so  that  the  flies  are  much  more 
common  in  the  country  and  are  often 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  stables  and 
barns  in  cities  or  towns.  It  does  not 
often  enter  human  dwellings,  but  prefers 
to  stay  out  of  doors  in  good  weather,  but 
it  seeks  shelter  during  storms.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  there  is  a  proverb  that 
flies  bite  before  and  during  a  rainstorm. 
The  ordinary  house  fly  does  not  bite,  but 
this  stable  fly  does  and  it  is  during  rain 
that  it  is  found  in  the  house. 

The  control  of  the  stable  fly  will  prob- 
ably prove  quite  as  difficult  as  that  of 
the  house  fly,  tho  with  proper  care  it  is 
probable  that  its  occurrence  can  be 
greatly  limited.  Until  all  stables  are  re- 
moved out  of  towns  and  the  horseless 
age  has  come,  it  will  probably  be  im- 
possible to  exclude  them  entirely  from 
cities  and  towns.  The  flies  begin  to  de- 
velop early  in  the  spring,  and  they  be- 
come much  more  abundant  after  mid- 
summer. They  are  more  hardy  than  the 
house  fly  and  persist  later  in  the  season. 
Ordinary  fly-traps  and  sticky  fly-papers 
will  probably  not  prove  efficacious 
against  them  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
live  only  on  the  blood  of  warm-blooded 
animals.  They  develop  mainly  in  manure, 
but  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  this 
development  by  proper  treatment  of  the 


manure  piles  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  fly  can  thus  be  greatly 
limited. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  than  such 
discoveries,  how  much  of  good  for  man- 
kind thru  the  prevention  of  disease  may 
be  secured  by  the  proper  maintenance 
of  medical  institutions  in  which  original 
research  is  carried  on  and  opportunities 
for  scientific  investigation  provided. 
Hardly  a  greater  field  for  philanthropy 
is  now  lying  open. 

In  Brief 

The  journals  of  the  British  denomina- 
tions are  very  reasonably  concerned  over 
the  progressive  falling  off  of  their  member- 
ship since  1907.  In  that  year  the  Baptists 
reported  434,741  members;  in  1913,  416,- 
377;  the  Congregational  membership  fell  in 
the  same  period  from  498,916  to  490,722; 
the  Primitive  Methodists  from  211,673  to 
210,677;  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
from  568,344  to  540,251.  There  is  a  similar 
falling  off  in  attendance  in  the  Sunday 
schools — the  Baptists  from  590,321  to  570,- 
906;  the  Congregationalists  from  738,210 
to  692,676;  the  Primitive  Methodists  from 
470,095  to  467,516;  as  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists from  1,026,940  to  989,578.  Possibly 
the  falling  birth  rate  has  something  to  do 
with  this,  but  we  think  more  the  emigration 
to  Canada. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  says,  on  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe,  of  the  military  and  naval  trusts 
that  are  exploiting  and  oppressing  all  the 
nations :  "I  am  persuaded  that  the  militaris- 
tic hierarchy  is  the  most  treacherous  and 
despotic  enemy  that  has  lorded  it  over  the 
nations  since  the  power  of  Rome  was  shat- 
tered, and  that  unless  the  Christian  church 
puts  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  and  goes 
out  united  to  make  war  upon  this  Goliath 
that  struts  in  armor  plate  and  boasts  of 
bayonets  and  lyddite  shells,  it  renounces 
the  mission  to  which  it  has  been  called,  and 
surrenders  its  position  as  Christ's  anointed 
leader  and  Savior  of  mankind." 

In  the  late  investigations  of  moral  con- 
ditions the  cities  have  been  held  before  the 
nation  as  the  breeders  and  fosterers  of 
vice.  But  in  an  address  to  the  graduates  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  Mr. 
A  I) ram  I.  Elkus,  a  Regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  defended  the 
cities  as  presenting  the  very  best  as  well 
as  the  worst  place  of  life.  We  may  not  for- 
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get  the  sad  facts  thus  presented  by  him : 
"When  these  critics  speak  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  New  York  City  by  the  ignor- 
ant and  the  foreigners,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  perhaps  the  greatest  crime  of 
this  decade  committed  against  the  electoral 
franchise  was  committed  in  Bucks  County, 
Ohio,  by  2000  native-born  American  citi- 
zens, who  boasted  of  their  native  American 
ancestry;  and  when  the  ignorance  of  the 
great  East  Side  is  alluded  to,  as  is  so  often 
done,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  most 
illiterate  school  district  in  the  whole 
United  States  is  the  one  where  the  per- 
centage of  the  foreign  born  is  among  the 
lowest." 

Every  Southern  state  has  a  law  requiring 
negroes  to  ride  in  a  separate  railway  car, 
but  also  requiring  that  the  service  for  the 
negroes  be  equal  to  that  for  white  patrons. 
But  this  equal  provision  is  never  made. 
Correspondence  received  at  this  office  makes 
bitter  complaint  of  the  inferior  cars  and 
service.  Where  other  cars  are  steel,  theirs 
are  wood,  and  crumpled  up  in  case  of  acci- 
dent and  passengers  killed.  Where  the  cars 
for  the  favored  race  have  separate  closets 
for  the  sexes,  the  negro  cars  have  but  one. 
They  ask  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
dining  room  be  set  off  for  them.  The  re- 
quired equal  service  is  not  given,  because 
it  will  not  pay.  Then  repeal  an  invidious 
and  odious  law. 

The  one  language  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  political  reasons  to  learn  is  the 
Spanish,  and  yet  very  few  learn  Spanish. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington 
has  been  raking  the  country  for  teachers 
who  can  take  positions  of  importance,  in 
our  Spanish-speaking  possessions,  with 
salaries  up  to  $2400  and  cannot  find  them. 
The  American  Minister  to  Panama  applied 
for  professors  of  industrial  arts,  agricul- 
ture and  veterinary  medicine,  but  the  re- 
sponse from  various  institutions  was, 
"None  of  our  industrial  art  experts  know 
Spanish."  Here  is  an  open  field  for  teachers 
in  all  Latin  America. 

The  Orangemen  of  Belfast  have  a  great 
fear  of  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  when 
home  rule  is  given.  It  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  this  complaint  to  .consider 
the  distribution  of  offices  in  the  city  of 
Belfast.  The  Board  of  Guardians  pay  $84,- 
000  in  salaries,  of  which  Catholics  get 
$3400.  The  Harbor  Board  pays  $56,345;  and 
the  one  Catholic  official  gets  $1250.  The 
Water  Board  has  on  its  payroll  one  Cath- 
olic, whose  wages  are  $325,  out  of  a  total 
of  $29,000.  Of  the  twenty-five  medical  offi- 


cers not  one  is  a  Catholic.  There  are  100,000 
Catholics  in  Belfast,  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  population. 

We  burn  negroes  here  in  this  country 
when  they  displease  us,  but  we  have  heard 
of  nothing  quite  so  extraordinarily  horrible 
as  the  story  which  comes  from  Russia  of  a 
strike  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  which 
girls  were  brought  to  break  the  strike,  and 
at  night  the  mob  barricaded  the  doors  of 
the  house  in  which  they  slept,  refused  to 
have  mercy  on  their  frantic  shrieks,  and 
burnt  them  to  death.  That  is  the  Tartar 
blood   we   hear   of. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  statement  com- 
ing from  Bishop  Rhinelander,  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  Vice  Commission,  that  there 
is  no  particle  of  truth  in  the  widespread 
story  that  the  postal  authorities  refused 
to  allow  the  commission's  report  to  pass 
thru  the  mails.  It  tells,  as  all  these  city  re- 
ports do,  a  terrible  story,  but  it  contains 
nothing  that  people  ought  not  to  be  told. 

The  contagiousness  of  mob  madness  ap- 
pears in  the  fact  that  the  crazy  act  of  Miss 
Davison  in  killing  herself  trying  to  stop  a 
horse  in  the  Derby  race,  has  been  followed 
by  the  precisely  similar  act  of  a  male  suf- 
fragist at  the  Ascot  races,  who  was  fatally 
injured  in  stoping  August  Belmont's  horse. 
Not  by  such  defenders  is  the  cause  helped. 

The  fact  that  sixty-seven  Chinese  farm- 
ers were  burnt  to  death  lately  by  soldiers 
in  their  resistance  to  the  attempt  to  destroy 
their  opium  crops  is  proof  that  there  is  a 
grim  determination  in  the  resolve  to  ex- 
terminate the  production  and  use  of  opium 
in  China. 

Here  is  a  new  step  in  the  way  of  national 
control  of  public  utilities.  A  proposed  bill 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska 
has  had  the  approval  of  President  Wilson 
and  is  likely  to  be  enacted.  The  government 
will  build  them,  as  it  dug  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Episcopal  diocese  of  Washington  de- 
clines to  drop  the  name  "Protestant"  from 
the  title  of  its  church,  and  again  it  was  a 
rector  adventive  from  England  who  urged 
the  change.  So  go  the  large  Eastern  dio- 
ceses, at  least  the  laymen. 

We  may  have  to  annex  California  after 
all  if  that  state  keeps  on  endangering  the 
property  of  foreign  residents.  If  we  can't 
touch  her  under  the  Constitution,  why  not 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

The  Mississippi  was  the  Rubicon  of  the 
suffrage   movement. 
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The  real  significance  of  a  great  spec- 
tacle is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  amazement 
which  follows  the  first  glance  at  its  mag- 
nificence. The  really  important  factors 
in  a  great  work  are  not  usually  seen  in 
lists  of  dimension  figures  and  geometri- 
cal blue  prints,  however  impressive  these 
may  be.  Leaving  to  others  the  miracles 
in  masonry  and  their  details,  this  is  a 
calm  and  analytical  consideration  of  the 
real  meaning  to  the  American  people  of 
the  wonderful  water-power  development 
now  practically  completed  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  the  junction  of  the  states 
of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

The  development  of  water  power  in 
the  United  States  has  been  confined  to 
the  borderland  of  the  nation  in  the  past. 
The  quantity  of  power  produced  by 
water  wheels  in  the  states  not  on  our 
frontier  is  insignificant.  The  states 
along  both  oceans  and  those  along  the 
Canadian  international  line  have  more 
or  less  water  power  in  use,  but  the 
others  are  almost  as  destitute  of  tur- 
bines as  they  are  of  shipyards.  With 
water-power  plants  generally  located 
among  the  mountains,  the  electric  cur- 
rent generated  must  often  be  carried 
considerable  distances,  and  even  then  is 
generally  beyond  the  reach  of  factories 
depending  on  railroads  to  haul  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products.  The  inevit- 
able result  is  that  the  electricity  from 
these  mountain  power  houses  is  used 
chiefly  for  municipal  public  utilities,  the 
running  of  street  cars  and  interurban 
lines,  and  the  lighting  of  houses  and 
stores. 

The  eloctricitv  venerated  in  the  power 
house  in   the   Mi     i     ippi,   however,   will 
be  ni  ih  ed  chiefly   for  manufacturing 
and  incidentally   it   may  be  stated  here 
that  its  quantity  of  water  power  is  ex- 


ceeded by  the  total  water  power  in  only 
three  states.  It  is  this  use  of  the  power 
of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mightiest  for 
factories  that  is  the  most  important 
thing  about  the  Keokuk  installation  of 
turbines  and  generators. 

Experience  carefully  collated  shows 
that  each  horse  power  developed  by  a 
water  wheel  supports  five  people;  the 
factor  of  five  is  rather  remarkably  con- 
stant. If  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  develop- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River  wheels  is 
used  in  manufacturing,  it  will  furnish 
sustenance  to  a  million  persons — and 
this  new  sustenance  is  developed  out  of 
nothing  but  scenery  as  surely  as  would 
be  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  making 
omelets  out  of  marsh  mud.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  doctrines  of  Marx,  the 
bringing  into  existence  of  perpetual  sus- 
tenance for  a  million  people,  by  creating 
the  necessity  for  workers  supporting 
that  many  persons,  seems  a  sociological 
achievement  of  much  moment.  In  this 
particular  case,  this  new  industrial 
primogenesis  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
the  agricultural  garden  of  America;  the 
million  will  find  the  plowman  and  the 
husbandman  their  nearest  neighbors  and 
their  daily  bread  growing  in  the  adjoin- 
ing field. 

This  proximity  of  farm  products  is  of 
more  importance  than  some  economists 
realize.  The  commercial  map  of  Europe, 
older  than  our  own,  shows  that  manu- 
facturing has  gradually  and  surely 
drifted  to  a  habitat  in  the  larger  valleys, 
drawn  there  for  food  for  the  workers. 
America  is  just  beginning  this  stage  of 
evolution  with  the  building  of  Gary,  and 
the  fact  thai  the  manufactured  products 
of  Iowa  almosl  exactly  equal  the  farm 
products  of  that  superlatively  agricul- 
tural state  are  evidences.  This  one  Mis- 
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STATE  WEALTH   IN   WATER   POWER 

The  quantity  of  water  power  developed  in  each  state  is  represented  by  rectilinear  figures,  all  drawn  to 
one  scale.  The  quantity  of  water  power  developed  in  the  one  installation  of  turbines  at  the  junction  of  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Illinois  is  shown  by  the  circle  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  It  is  exceeded  in  any  one  state  only  by 
New  York,  California  and  Maine.  The  development  of  water  power  hitherto  has  been  around  the  edge  of  the 
nation,   while  the  latest  and   largest  development  is   in  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


sissippi  River  water  power  harnesses 
horse  power  about  three  times  that  used 
in  Iowa  today  and  more  than  is  used 
in  manufacturing  in  the  entire  state  of 
Missouri,  with  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  and  half  a  dozen  other  considerable 
manufacturing  centers. 

Cheapness  is  the  only  reason  for  the 
existence  of  water  power  economically, 
altho  commercially  it  has  other  advan- 
tages, among  them  the  ease  of  carrying 
electric  energy,  the  use  of  individual 
motors  at  machines  and  increased  safe- 
ty for  workmen.  This  Mississippi  River 
water  power  in  the  form  of  electric  cur- 
rent is  sold  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
steam  power  in  the  section  which  has 
the  benefit  of  the  cheapest  coal  in  the 
world.  It  is  compellingly  cheaper  than 
any  steam  power.  Conversely,  the  cheap- 
est coal  in  the  world  will  control  the 
rates  charged  for  the  power  made  from 
the  Mississippi  better  than  anything 
ever  has  been  controlled  by  government. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  this  de- 
throning of  King   Coal  in  his  best  in- 


trenched stronghold  is  beneficent.  It 
allows  the  black  diamonds  to  be  used  for 
better  things  than  besmirching  indus- 
trial cities  with  smoke  and  soot.  The 
colossus  of  power  houses  will  do  the 
work  of  about  five  million  tons  of  coal 
every  year,  and  in  a  few  decades  the 
total  saving  of  coal  by  its  water  wheels 
will  reach  a  large  total.  The  quantity  of 
coalj  burned  to  generate  1  horse  power 
in  a  steam  engine  varies  from  1  to  25 
pounds  per  hour  in  actual  practice,  and 
the  practical  extremes  are  6  and  25 
pounds  per  hour.  Adopting  the  mean  of 
these  figures  as  a  factor,  two-thirds  of 
the  horse  power  developed  on  the  thirty 
turbine  and  generator  shafts  in  the 
Keokuk  power  house,  if  generated  by 
steam,  would  require  4,650,000  tons  of 
coal  per  year.  The  steam  engine  puts  on 
the  shafting  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
energy  stored  in  the  coal;  the  water 
wheels  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keo- 
kuk transfer  to  their  shafts  86  per  cent 
of  the  energy  in  the  falling  water,  and 
the  electric  generators  send  out  over  the 
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wires  over  91  per  cent  of  the  power  they 
receive  from  the  shaft  connecting  them 
with  the  turbines. 

This  titanic  water  power  dropped  into 
the  Mississippi  almost  over  night  pro- 
duces circles  of  waves  of  force  reaching 
to  contact  with  too  many  indirect  re- 
sults to  be  even  catalogued  here.  Of 
course,  those  surrounding  farms,  so  im- 
portant to  the  factory  operative,  will 
have  a  home  market  for  their  products 
enlarged  by  a  million  or  so  new  con- 
sumers. The  location  of  this  new  indus- 
trial force  in  the  very  center  of  the  vast, 
teeming  Mississippi  valley,  with  five- 
twelfths  the  area  and  half  the  population 
of  the  continental  United  States,  spells 
the  shortest  aggregate  haul  for  both  raw 
materials  and  factory  products;  this  is 
shown  in  lessened  freight  cost;  more- 
over, freight  rates  are  actually  controlled 
to  a  considerable  and  increasing  extent 
by  river  transportation,  which,  of  course, 
will  always  be  available  in  that  territory. 
Recognizing  the  relation  between  freight 
rates  and  successful  manufacturing, 
there  is  a  marked  revival  of  the  move- 
ment to  provide  the  needed  dock  ter- 
minals at  the  cities  in  the  new  power 
zone.  Eight  million  horse  power  has  been 
harnessed  by  turbines  in  the  state  of 
New  York  since  the  Niagara  power 
houses  were  built,  but  this  reflex  stim- 
ulus to  the  interior  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Missouri   from   the   Keokuk   installation 
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THE  AREA  SUPPLIED  WITH  POWER 

The  immediate  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Mississippi 
River  water  power  is  indicated  by  the  lines  on  the 
map.  The  outer,  solid  line  is  the  distance  which 
freight  is  hauled  within  thirty-six  hours,  arriving 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  being  shipped 
from  the  site  of  the  water  power.  The  inner  dotted 
line  represents  the  same  thing  with  a  time  limit  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  actual  practice  there  will  be 
several  different  similar  figures  on  the  map,  as  the 
manufacturing  from  the  colossus  of  power  houses 
will  be  done  at  Burlington  and  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
Warsaw  and  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  Hannibal  and  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri,  as  well  as  at  Keokuk  and  Hamilton, 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  big  dam. 

probably  will  not  be  so  great,  altho  the 
giant  in  the  Mississippi  almost  certainly 
will     stimulate     water-power     activities 
thruout  all  three  states. 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Nicodemus 


By  Harry  Kemp 


And  Nicodemus  came  by  night 
When  none  might  hear  or  see — 

He  came  by  night  to  shun  men's  sight, 
And  away  by  night  slunk  he. 


But  the  honest  Christ,  he  walked  with  men 

Nor  held  his  ways  apart: 
With  publicans  walked,  with  harlots  talked, 

And  loved  them  all  in  his  heart.     .    .     . 


He  dared  not  come  by  light  of  day 

To  move  where  sinners  trod : 
He  must  hold  apart  from  the  common  hearf, 

For  he  was  a  man  of  God ! 


Came  Nicodemus  to  Christ,  by  night, 
And  long  they  reasoned,  alone, 

Till  the  old  man  saw  the  sham  of  the  Law 
That  turned  his  soul  to  a  stone. 


He  tore  the  formal  husks  from  his  life, 

He  was  born  again,  tho  gray, 
And,  erect  with  the  youth  of  a  living  truth. 

He  dared  the  world  by  day. 

New  York  City. 


Thru  the  Eyes  of  the  Blind 


By  Walter  E.  Baker 


[At  cosmopolitan  Columbia  five  blind  students,  four  men  and  a  woman,  have  taken  baccalaur- 
eate degrees  within  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  graduated  in  1912  with  a  standing  well  above  the  average.  In 
this  article  he  has  told  very  frankly  and  simply,  from  his  own  actual  experience,  the  little  familiar 
things  about  the  daily  life  of  a  blind  person  which,  in  our  half-curious,  half-blundering  sympathy, 
we  often   fail   to   realize. — Editor.] 


If  you  will  accept  my  humble  guidance 
and  will  enter  upon  an  unknown  world 
with  the  simple  faith  of  an  earnest 
seeker  after  truth,  together  we  may  dis- 
cover a  few  things  new  to  you.  Let  me 
warn  you,  however,  that  we  are  not  to 
visit  any  picture  galleries,  nor  are  we 
even  to  look  in  at  a  pantomime.  The 
world  you  are  about  to  enter  is  a  world 
of  sounds,  tactile  sensations,  and  odors. 
And,  too,  there  is  the  sense  of  the  aware- 
ness of  objects  neither  seen,  nor  heard, 
nor  come  directly  in  contact  with.  The 
sense  of  taste  enters  also  in  a  way  that 
most  people  do  not  dream  of.  And  not 
once  in  all  of  this  are  you  to  look  at  a 
single  thing. 

We  have  just  left  my  home,  where  we 
have  detected  my  mother  baking  a  cake. 
I  loitered  a  moment  to  fill  my  pocket  with 
matches  as  I  passed  the  kitchen  door.  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  the  eggbeater,  the 
grating  of  sugar  against  the  bowl,  and 
the  sifting  of  flour.  These  tell  the  tale. 

We  are  now  on  the  street;  which  way 
shall  we  go?  Well,  suppose  we  drift  to 
the  college  grounds;  there  are  more  ad- 
ventures to  be  met  along  that  road  than 
along  any  other  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar. We  wait  for  a  lull  in  the  traffic  be- 
fore attempting  to  cross  the  avenue.  But 
at  last  we  are  safe  on  the  other  side. 
Now  it's  clear  sailing  until  we  reach  the 
next  crossing;  but  I  am  speaking  too 
fast.  My  cane  strikes  a  low  object.  The 
iceman,  whose  cellar  is  at  hand,  is  get- 
ting in  a  new  supply.  But  there,  on  the 
other  side,  stands  a  large  object.  We  are 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the 
channel  is  none  too  wide.  But  now  that 
danger  is  passed,  and  we  have  time  to 
listen  to  the  noises  of  the  street.  To  you 
it  is  only  a  confused  roar;  but  I  hear 
the  various  component  parts  of  the  con- 
fusion. There  is  the  grumble  and  roar  of 
an  automobile  truck,  the  heavy  grinding 
of  car  wheels,  the  loud  clatter  of  horses' 
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hoofs,  the  rumble  of  wagons,  and  the 
teamsters'  shouting — each  coming  as  a 
distinct  sound  accompanied  by  the 
others.  Anon,  comes  the  light  beat  of  car- 
riage horses'  feet,  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  another  similar  sound,  and 
another,  and  still  more  of  them.  Some 
fortunate  creature  is  being  carried  to  his 
final  resting  place. 

But  now  we  are  to  the  crossing.  Some 
fifteen  yards  from  the  corner  I  hear  the 
chug-chug  of  an  automobile.  It  is  coming 
as  fast  as  the  law  will  allow  it — a  little 
faster,  I  fear.  But  what  is  this?  He  stops 
and  cries  out  to  me,  "Go  ahead,  Billy." 
I  cross.  You  say  that  this  is  a  rare  case; 
but  it  has  happened  at  least  a  dozen 
times  within  the  past  year,  and  it  has 
never  been  twice  the  same  man.  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  remembered  his  voice 
had  it  been  the  same  man. 

Now,  we  are  at  the  next  crosswalk.  It 
is  a  busy  street.  We  had  better  wait  until 
it  quiets,  down  a  bit.  Before  it  quiets, 
however,  I  shall  wager  that  a  passerby 
will  volunteer  assistance.  Yes,  here  he  is 
now.  In  a  tone  of  command,  one  such  as 
indicates  precision  but  does  not  arouse 
indignation,  he  tells  me  to  step  down.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  street  the  command 
comes  again — this  time,  to  step  up.  I 
cannot  help  admiring  the  unusual  preci- 
sion of  this  man's  orders.  Most  people  tell 
you  to  step  up  as  tho  they  believed  that 
you  wore  seven-league  boots,  or  else 
when  you  have  stubbed  your  toe.  Here  is 
a  real  treasure.  I  suspect  that  this  self- 
constituted  guide  is  a  military  man;  I 
comment  upon  his  unusual  precision. 
Well,  I  have  chosen  the  right  bait;  I 
learn  that  he  has  been  five  years  in  the 
infantry  and  three  years  in  the  artillery. 

Now  he  has  left  me  with  a  good  store 
of  military  yarn-spinning,  and  safe  on 
the  other  side  of  the  most  dangerous 
street  in  our  part  of  the  town.  I  strike 
out  boldly  toward  the  next  corner.  In  the 
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midst  of  the  square  I  encounter  some- 
body who  seems  to  stand  in  my  way  pur- 
posely; I  suppose  that  it  is  a  man,  for 
women  do  not  act  that  way.  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  an  inanimate  object.  I  cannot  say 
how  I  feel  it,  but  I  do.  I  am  aware  that 
he  towers  above  me  and  is  rather  portly. 
1  cannot  say  certainly  who  it  is,  but  I 
hazard  a  guess.  "How  are  you,  old  blue- 
coat?"  I  venture  to  ask.  "I  can't  fool  you, 
can  I?"  returns  the  policeman  I  have 
fallen  in  with  many  times  of  late.  This 
has  grown  to  be  his  favorite  trick.  He 
is  going  my  way,  and,  as  usual,  he  offers 
to  walk  a  few  blocks  with  me,  since  our 
paths  are  the  same.  He  seems  glad 
enough  to  have  a  companion,  for  he  tells 
me  how  monotonous  this  most  respect- 
able of  beats  grows.  I  fear  that  there  is 
a  causal  connection  between  his  inactiv- 
ity and  his  portliness.  I  do  my  best  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  his  life  by  good 
talk,  and  when  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  his  beat — some  four  or  five  blocks 
above  where  I  met  him — he  still  holds  me 
in  conversation  for  a  few  minutes.  Of 
course,  a  good  talk  must  be  as  carefully 
finished  off  as  any  other  piece  of  art. 

Now  I  am  passing  along  the  wooden 
fence  which  surrounds  the  lower  end  of 
the  campus.  Presently  it  is  passed,  and  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  immediate  proximity  to 
one  of  the  stone  buildings  of  the  college. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  know  that  it  is  a 
stone  wall,  only  I  feel  that  it  is  different 
from  the  wooden  fence.  It  is  that  feeling 
of  the  awareness  of  the  presence  of  ob- 
jects neither  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  come 
directly  in  contact  with,  which  the  psy- 
chologists call  "the  sixth  sense."  Nov/,  by 
the  aid  of  this  sense,  I  feel  the  opening 
between  the  buildings,  which  means  that 
here  I  am  to  enter.  And,  too,  I  feel  the 
wind  coming  thru  it,  blowing  fresh  on 
my  face.  There  is  always  a  breeze  com- 
ing thru  that  opening,  and .  when  the 
wind  is  strong  in  the  street,  there  is  a 
living  gale  between  those  buildings. 

It  is  but  a  short  distance,  a  matter  of  a 
minute's  walk,  from  the  entrance  be- 
tween the  buildings  to  the  principal  hall. 
Once  inside  of  it  I  am  "on  my  own  cabin 
floor."  There  is  neither  a  nook  nor  a 
corner  in  it  that  I  have  not  explored 
thoroly.  I  have  examined  the  busts  in  the 
lobby  carefully,  when  nobody  happened 
to  be  looking — of  course,  my  impressions 


were  all  tactile;  but  I  dare  say  they  are 
a  bit  more  accurate  than  the  casual 
glances  many  of  the  students  give 
Augustus  and  Cicero.  Let  us  go  into  one 
of  the  classrooms,  an  unoccupied  one,  of 
course,  where  the  shades  are  all  up.  How 
do  I  know  it?  Why,  I  feel  the  impres- 
sions of  light  upon  my  forehead;  the 
light  produces  an  exhilarating  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerves  there.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing of  mild  joy  aroused  by  the  light. 
When  I  enter  a  dark  room,  the  one  next 
to  this,  for  instance,  there  is  an  absence 
of  this  stimulation,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  depression.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  tho  there  is  no  vision  in  this 
world  I  live  in,  there  is  still  sensibility  to 
light  impressions. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  smoking-room;  it 
is  located  in  the  basement.  Many  an  idle 
hour  have  I  whiled  away  there  over  a 
chessboard;  it  was  there  that  I  first 
learned  the  noblest  of  games.  I  have  been 
on  many  a  hard  fought  field,  and  more 
than  once  the  troops  which  I  martialed 
have  been  victorious. 

Thousands  of  memories  hang  about 
this  old  smoking-room,  with  its  leather- 
cushioned  chairs  and  settees,  its  buff- 
colored  walls  (I  have  been  told  that  this 
is  their  color),  and  cement  flooring. 
Many  an  hour  I  have  spent  there  banter- 
ing with  one  or  another  of  my  fellows.  I 
can  picture  them  now,  lounging  lazily  in 
the  easy  chairs  and  on  the  settees,  puff- 
ing languidly  at  their  pipes  and  cigarets. 

A  fellow  near  me  drops  a  coin.  I  tell 
him  to  pick  up  the  quarter  he  has  let  fall, 
and,  with  surprise  in  his  voice,  he  asks 
me  how  I  knew  it  was  a  quarter.  I  tell 
him  that  I  can  recognize  any  coin  by  the 
sound  it  makes  when  it  strikes  the  floor. 
This  is,  however,  not  my  only  means  of 
distinguishing  coins ;  in  most  cases,  I  de- 
pend entirely  upon  my  sense  of  touch, 
but  I  have  discovered  that  I  can  recog- 
nize coins  placed  in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
For  this  reason  I  rarely  count  my 
change,  unless  it  be  given  to  me  in  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  small 
coins,  and  I  rarely  make  a  mistake. 

Another  fellow  comes  up  to  me — I  need 
but  hear  his  step  to  know  him;  he  knows 
that,  too,  but  seems  surprised  that  1  am 
"so  good  on  the  guess."  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  the  students 
whom  I  can   recognize  the  instant  they 
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speak,  but  there  is  one  among  them 
whose  breathing  I  need  but  hear.  He  has 
attempted  many  times  to  catch  me  nap- 
ping; he  has  disguised  his  voice,  come  up 
on  tiptoe  and  taken  hold  of  my  hand  in 
new  and  peculiar  ways;  but  always  his 
peculiar  catarrhal  breathing  has  given 
him  away.  And,  too,  there  are  a  few 
whom  I  can  readily  recognize  when  they 
merely  take  hold  of  my  hand. 

A  man  gives  his  character  away  quite 
as  much  in  his  voice  as  he  does  in  the 
expression  of  his  face.  I  need  but  hear  a 
man  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  am 
as  sure  of  him  as  I  am  of  myself.  Let  me 
talk  with  a  man  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  I  know  him — not  so  much  by  what 
he  says  as  by  the  way  he  says  it.  I  think 
that  it  is  Charles  Lamb  who  said,  "Tell 
me  what  you  laugh  at,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are."  If  he  is  a  reckless  fellow, 
I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  all  his 
reckless  acts.  If  he  is  just  an  educated 
donkey,  he  may  hids  his  ears,  but  he  can- 
not disguise  his  braying.  I  have  some- 
times made  more  accurate  judgments  of 
men  than  others  have  done  with  all  their 
eyes. 

But  let  me  not  tire  you  with  my  memo- 
ries; it  is  growing  late.  We  may  meet 
new  experiences  on  our  homeward  jour- 
ney. 

At  the  first  crossing  a  young  lady 
offers  to  help  me  over  the  street.  I  judge 
that  she  is  not  much  above  twenty.  I 
judge,  too,  that  she  is  rather  pretty. 
Now  I  cannot  tell  what  there  is  about  a 
woman  that  tells  one  whether  she  is 
pretty  or  not;  but  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  her  manner  that  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  words.  In  the  voice 
of  a  beautiful  woman  there  is  a  note  of 
the  expectancy  of  the  homage  due  to 
beauty.  In  some  cases,  I  have  detected  a 
tendency  toward  coquetry;  and  this  is 
more  rare  in  women  who  have  no  par- 
ticular physical  beauty.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  coquetry  in  the  voice  of  this 
young  woman,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  she  is  something  of  a  "good  looker." 
As  we  cross  the  street  together,  we  talk; 
oh,  never  mind  what  we  talk  about;  we 
have  time  only  to  comment  upon  the 
weather.  But  her  voice  is  attractive. 
There  is  rich  music  in  it;  its  shading  is 
most  delicate  and  its  modulations  are 
most  graceful.  She  has  no  sooner  left  me 


than  one  of  my  friends,  a  collegian, 
comes  up  to  me  and  twits  me  about 
"picking  up  a  winner." 

At  the  next  crossing  I  suspect  that 
something  has  happened  since  I  last 
past  it,  namely,  that  men  have  been  at 
work  digging.  I  am  not  desirous  of  tum- 
bling into  the  pit  they  have  made ;  there- 
fore I  wait  for  assistance,  which  some 
passerby  is  only  too  willing  to  give. 

The  streets  are  fairly  quiet,  now  that 
the  lull  in  the  traffic  has  come  as  it  does 
at  this  hour,  so  that  I  may  cross  them 
without  assistance,  all  except  the  very 
busy  one  I  mentioned  above.  When  I 
reach  it,  a  man  with  a  voice  as  colorless 
as  chalk,  or  rather,  as  toneless  as  a 
kettle-drum,  and  with  very  blunt  man- 
ners, offers  assistance.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  refuse  it  because  he  is  so  bleached- 
out  a  character. 

At  the  next  crossing  there  is  a  street 
piano  playing  "Everybody's  Doin'  It." 
Unconsciously  I  fall  into  step  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  music,  as  I  have  observed 
many  others  doing  under  similar  circum- 
stances. I  must  have  had  the  appearance 
of  listening  intently  to  the  clanging 
music  of  the  instrument  (if  it  can  claim 
the  dignity  of  being  called  an  instru- 
ment), for  a  woman  whom  I  have  often 
met  in  my  many  peregrinations  comes  up 
to  me  and  asks  if  she  may  give  me  assist- 
ance. But  her  first  remark  is,  "Oh,  you 
like  music  too,  I  see."  What  a  charmingly 
profound  observation! 

Now,  before  we  go  home,  let  us  get 
some  cigars.  We  need  have  no  assistance 
in  finding  the  store,  for  in  this  warm 
weather  most  of  the  storekeepers  have 
their  doors  wide  open.  I  can  locate  the 
shop  by  the  odor  of  the  tobacco.  Most 
stores  can  be  recognized  in  this  way,  but 
the  most  difficult  of  all  is  the  bakery — not 
that  it  lacks  a  distinctive  odor,  but  be- 
cause it  makes  so  much  of  itself  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  know  just  which  of 
three  or  four  places  is  the  source  of  the 
odor. 

I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me 
this  evening ;  I  have  an  engagement.  But 
don't  hurry,  we  shall  finish  our  cigars 
first.  It  is  still  only  a  quarter  of  seven, 
and  I  have  a  half  an  hour  more  at  my 
disposal.  You  wonder  that  I  can  tell  the 
time  by  touch.  You  have  never  seen  a 
watch  of  this  sort?  Well,  I  can  tell  you 
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within  a  minute  the  correct  time.  No,  I 
do  not  move  the  hands  when  I  touch 
them.  The  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  is  that  the  watch  loses  about  a 
minute  in  two  weeks,  and  the  variation  is 
always  the  same. 

In  regard  to  that  engagement,  I  have 
no  memorandum  of  it  in  writing.  I  trust 
my  memory  for  that,  no  matter  how 
numerous  the  engagements  be.  I  carry  a 
directory  about  in  my  head,  with  all 
necessary  addresses,  'phone  numbers  and 
car  lines.  No,  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  that;  just  reflect  for  a  moment 


that  I  have  been  doing  it  all  my  life  and 
you  will  realize  that  it  is  quite  ordinary. 

You  may  think  that  this  has  been  an 
unusually  eventful  day;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, quite  commonplace.  It  is  a  dull  day, 
indeed,  in  which  as  many  adventures,  as 
I  like  to  call  them,  do  not  befall  me.  More 
than  half  the  days  of  the  year  are  as 
eventful  as  this.  Occasionally  I  meet  an 
interesting  person  at  every  crosswalk. 
But  such  days  are  rare  indeed.  Now  I 
must  go,  but  may  I  ask  you  one  favor? 
Just  help  me  to  the  car,  if  you  please; 
the  north  bound  one,  I  mean. 

Oshkosh,   Wisconsin. 


The  Master  Cause  of  High  Prices 

Modern  Methods  of  Gold  Production  Have  Made  Us  Richer  Than  We 

Can  Afford  to  Be 
By  Obed  C.  Billman,  M.P.L. 

[Mr.  Billman,  who  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has  been  a  close  student  of  economics  for  many 
years  and  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  magazines  on  economic  themes.  The  following 
article  is  based  on  the  latest  authentic  sources   of  information. — Editor.] 


Gold  is  King.  From  time  immemorial, 
gold  has  been  the  chief  standard  of 
value.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  institution 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  sav- 
agery and  adopted  and  defended  by  the 
principal  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  quantitative  theory  of  money,  i.  e., 
that  any  decided  increase  in  the  volume 
of  money  will  be  followed  by  rising 
prices  for  every  commodity  measured  by 
it,  and  vice  versa,  has  been  generally 
accepted.  This  has  been  termed  the  "law 
of  supply  and  demand."  Every  ounce  of 
bullion  offered  for  coinage  decreases  the 
purchase  value  of  every  coin  stamped  by 
the  government. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  article  to 
discuss  certain  well  known  and  under- 
stood primary  and  secondary  causes  for 
sudden  fluctuations  in  values  as  applied 
to  financial  securities,  or  the  prices  of 
certain  commodities  of  life,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  not  to  be  purchased  in 
the  open  market.  The  world's  general 
commodity  values,  however,  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  enormous  and 
constantly  increasing  production  of  gold. 
Science,  invention  and  the  machine 
have    conspired    to    demolish    the    gold 


standard.  The  time  has  come  when  gold 
is  an  article  of  manufacture.  The  ma- 
chine has  made  gold  a  common  metal. 

It  appears  that  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  the  production 
of  gold  and  silver,  known  as  "the  two 
precious  metals,"  was  fairly  constant.  At 
that  time  no  one  ever  dreamed  that 
either  metal  would  become  less  valuable 
thru  the  luck  or  activity  of  its  miners. 
Neither  was  there  any  strife  or  jealousy 
between  the  holders  of  the  respective 
metals.  In  spite  of  the  centuries  of  care- 
ful hoarding  of  the  yellow  metal,  there 
was  less  than  $250,000,000  of  gold  in  all 
Europe  when  the  great  discoverer  first 
sighted  the  western  continent.  Until  this 
time  it  appears  that  the  world  plodded 
along  with  the  modest  and  steady  pro- 
duction of  about  $4,000,000  of  gold 
annually. 

For  ages  economists  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
required  a  standard  of  value  that  would 
remain  unchanged.  It  was  but  natural 
that,  during  the  conditions  which  ob- 
tained prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  should  turn  to  "the  two  precious 
metals."  During  the  three  centuries  fol- 
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lowing  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
world's  annual  increase  in  gold  produc- 
tion was  about  $26,000.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that 
silver  was  not  discriminated  against 
until  the  year  1816,  when  it  was  demon- 
etized by  England. 

During  the  initial  years  of  the  last  five 
centuries,  the  annual  production  of  gold 
was  as  follows : 

1500  $4,000,000 

1600  6,000,000 

1700 7,000,000 

1800  12,000,000 

1900  254,556,000 

At  this  time,  1900,  practically  every 
nation  on  the  globe,  with  the  exception 
of  China,  had  thrown  silver  out  of  its 
mints,  and  even  China's  bonded  debts 
are  payable  in  gold. 

Beginning  with  the  Australian  and 
Californian  mining  activities  the  world's 
gold  output  in  1849  was  $27,100,000;  in 
1850,  $44,450,000;  in  1851,  $67,600,000; 
and  in  1852,  $135,150,000.  A  zenith  of 
production,  $161,250,000,  was  reached  in 
1856  and  not  again  attained  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  In  1896,  the  year  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  agitation  in  the  United 
States,  the  world's  output  of  gold  was 
$202,251,000. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
the  soil  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys  of  California  was  filled  with 
gold.  Science  and  invention  were  again 
called  on  for  assistance.  The  turbine 
wheel  and  the  electric  wire  have  added 
hundreds  of  millions  to  the  gold  supply, 
and  their  mission  is  hardly  begun.  The 
distant  mountains  were  made  to  furnish 
water  power  for  electricity.  Dredging 
appliances  were  brought  into  service, 
and  mud  and  dirt  were  made  to  yield  up 
their  golden  treasures  on  what  may  be 
termed  floating  gold  factories.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  gold  factories  are  add- 
ing $10,000,000  annually  to  the  world's 
rapidly  increasing  gold  supply. 

When  the  discovery  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  district  of  the  Transvaal  of  South 
Africa  was  made  in  1884,  the  greatest 
deposits  of  gold  in  all  history  were 
made  known.  There  are  said  to  be 
billions  in  gold  scattered  thru  the  rocks 
and  soil  of  this  region,  but  not  until 
recent  years  has  invention  supplied  the 


new  processes  necessary  to  extract  it 
with  great  profit.  This  gold-bearing  reef 
is  45  miles  in  length,  22  miles  in  width, 
and  borings  to  the  depth  of  from  3000  to 
3500  feet  show  gold  in  undiminished 
quantities.  It  was  claimed  by  the  late 
Joseph  Medill,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
as  the  result  of  a  careful  and  conserva- 
tive estimate,  that  the  discovered  ledge 
of  the  Transvaal  contained  enough  gold 
to  supply  every  human  being  on  earth 
with  $30,000  of  it.  New  and  improved 
mining  machinery  make  it  possible  to 
handle  at  a  great  profit  gold-bearing  ores 
heretofore  valueless.  Altho  the  ore  of  the 
Witwatersrand  runs  but  10  penny- 
weights to  the  ton,  it  is  uniform;  it  is 
therefore  simply  a  question  of  machinery 
and  labor  to  determine  the  yield.  Modern 
machinery  and  the  army  of  poorly  paid 
coolies  and  native  (colored)  laborers  in 
the  stupendous  mills  make  it  a  veritable 
gold  factory,  rolling  forth  an  ever-in- 
creasing flood  of  gold  which  the  world  is 
compelled  to  absorb.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  these  "gold  mills"  of  the  Trans- 
vaal is  now  over  $150,000,000.  From  late 
Government  statistics,  Consul  Edwin  N. 
Gunsaulus,  of  Johannesburg,  notes  a 
constantly  increasing  output  of  gold  in 
that  country.  The  Transvaal  produced  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  7,294,711,- 
855  fine  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $150,- 
793,303,  an  increase  of  583,275,269 
ounces  and  $12,057,230  over  the  previous 
year.  The  Witwatersrand  area  alone 
turned  out  7,038,306  ounces,  worth  $143,- 
492,903.  Of  the  estimated  gold  output  of 
the  world  for  the  year  1909,  the  Trans- 
vaal furnished  nearly  one-third. 

The  annual  production  of  the  three 
principal  gold-producing  countries  from 
1894  to  1912,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

190n 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


United 

States. 
$39,500,000 
46,610.000 
53,088.000 
57.363,000 
64,463,000 
71.053,000 
79,171,000 
78.666,000 
80,000,000 
73.591,000 
80,723,000 
88,180,000 
94,374.000 
90.437,700 
94,560,000 
96.500,000 
96,055.200 
96,890,000 
91,685,000 


Africa. 

$41,760,000 

44.798.000 

45.185.000 

58,558.000 

80.128,000 

73  023.000 

8,672.000 

9,089,000 

39,023.000 

67.998,000 

85,519,000 

116.695,000 

140.361.000 

160.072.000 

166.520.000 

16S.830.000 

155,730.260 

185,555,000 

205,978,325 


Australasia, 
$40,271,000 
44,554,000 
44,407,000 
52,665,000 
64,860,000 
79,321,000 
73,498,000 
76,880,000 
81,578,000 
89.210,000 
87,767,000 
85.926,000 
83.406,000 
76.006,000 
73,327,000 
71,980,000 
65.329,705 
65,299,050 
62,521,050 


All 

•countries. 
$181,175,000 
199,304,000 
202,251,000 
236,073,000 
286.879,000 
306,724,000 
254,556,000 
262,493,000 
296,737,000 
327.702,000 
347,087,000 
377,135,000 
400,426,000 
404,854,000 
441,932,000 
457.567,000 
465,847,786 
452.096,500 
466,512,700 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  1912  was  $466,512,700— 
almost  double  what  it  was  in  1900. 

The  gold  production  of  the  world  in 
1912,  despite  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000  in  the  value  of  the 
output  of  the  United  States,  Australasia 
and  Russia,  shows  an  increase  over  the 
value  of  the  output  of  1911  of  $14,416,- 
200,  making  the  production  for  the  year 
$466,512,700.  Africa  continues  safely  in 
the  lead  with  a  production  valued  at 
$205,978,325,  comparing  with  $185,555,- 
000  in  1911.  Africa  has  been  the  ranking 
gold-producing  country  since  1905,  when 
its  production  was  valued  at  $116,- 
695,000. 

The  United  States,  with  a  decreased 
production  of  a  little  over  $5,000,000, 
holds  second  place  among  the  gold-pro- 
ducing countries.  The  output  in  1912  is 
valued  at  $91,685,000,  and  compares  with 
$96,890,000  in  1911. 

Canada,  by  reason  of  its  Porcupine 
operations  and  the  increased  output  in 
some  of  the  older  districts  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, made  a  large  gain  in  its  produc- 
tion, the  estimate  at  this  writing  placing 
the  value  at  $13,900,000.  This  gives  this 
country  a  ranking  of  sixth  among  the 
world's  larger  producers. 

In  1873,  when  silver  was  demonetized 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  annual 
production  of  both  metals  in  all  the 
world  did  not  exceed  $175,000,000,  and 
in  1896,  a  period  of  financial  depression 
in  this  country,  the  Democratic  party  de- 
clared in  favor  of  remonetizing  silver, 
while  the  "single  gold  standard"  advo- 
cates declared  that  there  was  plenty  of 
money  in  circulation  and  insisted  that  an 
increasing  supply  of  money  would  bring 
calamity  to  the  nation.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  any  decided  increase  in  the  total 
volume  of  money  would  result  in  higher 
prices.  Foods,  rents,  and  all  the  comforts 
and  necessities  of  life  would  rise  in  price 
faster  than  wages.  They  were  right,  but 
subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the 
argument  applies  with  greater  force  to 
gold. 

Altho  the  people  were  thus  warned 
against  the  evils  of  rising  prices,  they 


have  witnessed  since  that  time  prices 
which  mount  steadily,  and  will  continue 
so  to  do  until  a  stable  standard  of  value 
is  adopted.  This  step  will  be  taken  when 
it  is  fully  realized  that  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  gold,  due  to  improved  mining 
machinery  and  extensive  gold-producing 
ores,  has  made  the  single  gold  standard 
the  friend  of  inflation;  hence  the  high 
prices  which  obtain  thruout  the  world  at 
the  present  time. 

In  view  of  the  above,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  constancy  of  production  of  such  a 
metal  and  its  non-fluctuating  character 
as  a  standard  of  value? 

It  is  not  believed  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  claim  that  the  gold  dollar  of  1913 
has  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  gold  dollar  of  1800. 

It  will  be  seen  that  gold  has  become  a 
machine-made  standard  of  value.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  gold  standard  was  based 
on  man's  inefficiency  in  coping  with 
nature,  but  such  inefficiency  is  only 
found  among  savages  and  machineless 
races  of  men. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  get  together  and  by 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  gold 
which  the  standard  coins  represent  do 
away  with  the  constant  depreciation  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  coins  and 
consequently  end  the  constant  apprecia- 
tion of  the  things  which  the  coins  will 
buy.  Reference  is  here  made  and  indorse- 
ment given  to  Prof.  Irving  Fisher's  plan 
for  an  "international  standard  of  value," 
to  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  an  interna- 
tional monetary  commission,  as  outlined 
in  his  articles  entitled  "A  Stable  Mone- 
tary Yardstick,"  in  The  Independent 
of  September  26,  1912,  and  "An  Un- 
shrinkable Dollar,"  in  the  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1913. 

A  new,  universal  and  stable  standard 
of  value  should  be  adopted,  and  greater 
elasticity  in  our  currency  insured  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  providing  for  an  em- 
ergency issue  in  times  of  great  demand 
for  legitimate  commercial  purposes,  and 
securing  retirement  as  soon  as  such  de- 
mand falls  off. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Efficient  Business  Houses  Are  Systematically  Bringing  Managers  and 
Mill-hands  into  Touch  with  Classified  Information 

By  Metta  M.  Loomis 

Librarian    of   the   College  of   Medicine,    University   of    Illinois. 


A  large  contracting  firm  that  had 
confined  its  business  to  the  East  was 
considering  an  extension  of  trade  when 
a  desirable  opening  was  unexpectedly 
presented. 

"I  met  some  of  the  interested  parties," 
the  manager  explained  to  his  assistant, 
"and  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  handle  this 
contract.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the 
short  time  allowed  for  submitting  bids 
won't  allow  an  investigation  of  local 
conditions.  My  friends  who  are  financing 
this  deal  can't  give  much  information 
that  we  must  have  before  making  our 
bid.  Here  are  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. I'll  go  over  these  and  you  go  after 
the  outside  information.  Study  the  labor 
supply.  See  whether  we  can  get  enough 
help  from  Denver — or  must  we  ship  our 
men  from  farther  east?  Learn  the  kind 
of  laborers,  whether  'Bojacks,'  Chinks, 
Mexicans  or  what.  Find  out  about  food 
supplies  and  where  we  can  get  boarding 
cars.  Some  geological  map  might  indi- 
cate local  supplies  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Get  freight  rates  from  the  nearest 
source  of  supply.  Look  up  railroad  facil- 
ities and  road  conditions  from  the  near- 
est station  to  the  site  of  the  dam.  An- 
other important  thing  is  the  climate. 
How  many  months  can  we  work?  Is 
there  danger  from  freshets  necessitating 
temporary  dams?" 

The  assistant  spent  three  days  visit- 
ing railroad  offices,  land  agents,  libraries 
and  newspaper  offices,  but  the  informa- 
tion he  secured  was  indefinite  and  un- 
reliable. He  found  trade  journals — hun- 
dreds of  them,  transactions  of  every 
conceivable  society,  government  docu- 
ments covering  an  innumerable  range  of 
topics,  and  house  organs  constituting 
veritable  business  encyclopedias;  but  to 
secure  definite  information  was  a  hunt 
for  the  needle  in  the  haystack.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  information 
and  experience  in  gathering  data  from 
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masses  of  printed  matter,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  meager  report  prevented 
the  bed-rock  bid  that  might  have  landed 
the  coveted  contract. 

Business  has  grown  so  enormously 
and  has  become  so  complex  that  few  men 
of  affairs  have  taken  time  to  consider 
the  increasing  quantity  and  quality  of 
printed  matter  devoted  to  trade  and  in- 
dustry. Not  until  some  crisis  like  the  loss 
of  the  irrigating  contract  does  the  aver- 
age firm  awake  to  the  importance  of 
collecting,  classifying  and  systematizing 
the  material  which  will  furnish  the  key 
to  so  many  business  problems.  The  need 
for  such  work  is  often  felt,  but  not  fully 
realized  except  by  some  enthusiast — per- 
haps some  college  man  who  remembers 
the  efficient  library  service  of  his  student 
days.  This  enthusiast  may  try  to  stir  his 
firm  to  action,  but  it  usually  requires 
some  exigency  to  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  such  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  Breen,  president  of  a  company 
manufacturing  electric  railroad  equip- 
ment, was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Markets  of  South  America." 
"Couldn't  have  suited  me  better  for  a 
topic,"  said  he.  "We  have  filled  a  few 
orders  and  I  have  read  several  fine  arti- 
cles, especially  one  I  saw  giving  prac- 
tical information  and  statistical  data." 

Here  the  matter  rested  till  one  morn- 
ing Mr.  Breen  sent  his  secretary  to  the 
library,  saying:  "Get  all  the  dope  pos- 
sible on  this  subject  and  have  it  ready 
for  me  at  11  o'clock,  when  I  will  be  over. 
Be  sure  to  find  an  article  that  came  out 
a  month  ago,  giving  statistics  of  exports, 
duties,  etc.,  to  the  various  countries." 

At  11  o'clock  Mr.  Breen  rushed  over 
to  the  library,  in  pleasant  anticipation 
of  his  task.  The  secretary  presented  her 
collection — six  articles — all  of  them  in 
journals  from  two  to  five  years  old.  Mr. 
Breen  glanced  quickly  at  them,  and  with 
all  the  energy  allowable  in  a  well  regu- 
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lated  library  declared  that  the  stuff  was 
all  rot.  He  called  for  the  indexes,  but  to 
his  surprise  and  dismay  he  found  the 
trade  papers  are  not  listed  in  the  regular 
indexes,  and  upon  examining  the  trade 
journals  themselves  he  found  that  few 
even  compile  annual  indexes.  The  wasted 
time  and  the  inadequate  information  set 
Mr.  Breen  to  thinking.  Out  of  the  throes 
of  those  few  days  and  the  humiliation  of 
presenting  an  unsatisfactory  paper  the 
commercial  library  of  this  firm  was 
born. 

Commercial  libraries  are  no  longer  an 
experiment,  but  are  recognized  neces- 
sities in  institutions  as  diverse  as  banks 
and  hospitals,  department  stores  and 
civic  organizations,  insurance  companies 
and  manufacturing  plants.  To  select, 
classify  and  systematize  printed  matter 
does  not  make  a  commercial  library;  it 
is  only  installing  the  necessary  machin- 
ery for  the  real  work  of  taking  the  right 
article  to  the  right  man  at  the  right 
time.  The  librarian  of  any  business 
library  should  have  special  training  in 
collecting  and  handling  masses  of  print- 
ed matter.  Specific  knowledge  is  not  so 
necessary  as  the  ability  to  get  informa- 
tion into  or  out  of  people ;  the  daily  work 
with  the  literature  of  a  subject  will  give 
the  librarian  a  constantly  increasing 
fund  of  technical  knowledge. 

Commercial  libraries  work  either  thru 
the  heads  of  departments  or  directly 
with  the  individual  employee.  By  the 
former  method  the  librarian  must  come 
into  touch  with  each  department,  learn 
what  problems  are  being  considered,  and 
then  marshal  the  resources  of  the  library 
to  aid  in  their  solution. 

A  large  concern  with  offices  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  factory  maintains  a 
library  conducted  entirely  by  depart- 
ments. About  seventy-five  journals  are 
received,  the  popular  ones  in  duplicate  or 
triplicate.  There  is  also  a  constantly  in- 
creasing accumulations  of  house  organs, 
circulars,  advertising  matter  and  other 
forms  of  business  literature.  A  routing 
record  is  kept  of  publications  which  are 
sufficiently  valuable  to  be  regularly  read. 
In  this  way  the  information  of  the  tech- 
nical article  and  the  ginger  of  the  inspi- 
rational article  react  on  the  many  rather 
than  the  occasional  subscriber.  The 
librarian    attends   the   meetings    of   the 


department  managers,  and  in  this  way 
and  by  personal  conferences  determines 
how  the  library  may  best  serve  the  busi- 
ness. With  this  knowledge  as  a  basis  or 
in  response  to  requests  the  librarian 
selects  journal  articles,  clippings,  trade 
reports,  efficiency  talks — anything  use- 
ful or  inspirational — and  sends  them  to 
the  department  managers,  who  pass 
them  along  in  one  form  or  another  to 
the  men  under  them. 

This  firm  maintains  a  smoking  room 
which  the  librarian  calls  his  "publicity 
department."  Here  is  a  bookcase  with 
popular  journals  and  books,  also  a  bul- 
letin board  used  to  list  articles  of  special 
interest,  to  call  attention  to  items  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  to  announce  lectures, 
exhibitions,  etc. 

After  the  journals  have  gone  their 
rounds  and  return  to  the  library,  those 
uniformly  valuable  are  bound,  the  others 
clipped  and  the  articles  filed  by  subject 
in  manilla  envelopes.  A  card  index  lists 
articles  in  the  bound  journals,  so  that  a 
glance  at  the  clippings  and  the  cards 
shows  the  resources  of  the  library  on 
any  subject.  The  many  demands  made  on 
this  department  necessitate  the  most  effi- 
cient   organization    of   materials. 

This  particular  library  has  been  oper- 
ating about  a  year  and  its  tonic  effect  is 
felt  thruout  the  entire  system.  The 
enthusiastic  promoter  is  astonished  at 
the  avenues  of  usefulness  that  constant- 
ly open  up  as  the  work  is  organized  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  employ- 
ees. 

A  commercial  library  working  directly 
with  the  employees  and  extensively  used 
by  the  overall  workman  as  well  as  the 
tailor-made  employee  is  managed  by  a 
committee  selected  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  concern.  It  con- 
tains technical  books,  public  documents, 
pamphlets,  patent  office  records,  mounted 
maps,  clippings,  blue  prints,  directories, 
competitors'  catalogs,  and  catalogs  used 
in  the  offices  and  shops,  a  historical  col- 
lection consisting  of  all  publications 
issued  by  the  firm,  and  newspaper  and 
journal  articles  dealing  with  this  con- 
cern. A  particular  feature  of  this  library 
is  a  weekly  bulletin  which  contains  an 
alphabetical  list  of  useful  articles  found 
in  the  three  hundred  journals  which  the 
library  receives.   The  bulletin  gives  the 
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full  title,  some  descriptive  matter,  exact 
references  to  the  periodical,  and  states 
whether  it  is  illustrated.  Bulletins  are 
sent  to  all  employees,  branch  offices,  and 
to  the  salesmen  on  the  road.  Articles  of 
particular  interest  are  noted  and  sent  to 
the  man  charged  with  the  work  covered 
by  the  article.  About  one  thousand  are 
on  the  list  to  receive  the  journals  as 
issued.  Telephone  connections  make  it 
possible  for  any  employee  to  set  the 
library  force  working  at  any  problem  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

"Hello!  I  want  all  your  stuff  on  the 
premium  plan  of  paying  employees. 
Send  a  boy  over  with  it  right  away." 

"Hello,  librarian!  Hunt  up  a  good  line 
of  ginger  talk.  I  shall  need  it  before  five 
o'clock." 

"Hello,  Miss!  Has  you'se  a  good  book 
on  how  to  make  air  ships?" 

"Hello !  This  is  Price.  I  want  the  exact 
wording  of  the  Wisconsin  Compensation 
Act.  I  will  hold  the  line." 

Statistics  of  this  library  show  that  the 
requests  for  material  increased  200  per 
month,  and  calls  for  journals  increased 
400  per  month,  during  its  early  history. 

An  engineering  firm  with  headquarters 
in  a  large  city  has  a  library  far  famed 
for  its  efficiency.  If  one  were  to  ask  re- 
garding the  equipment,  he  might  be  told 
that  the  equipment  consists  of  one  libra- 
rian, and  the  librarian  would  say:  "It 
isn't  a  library,  simply  a  library  labora- 
tory, as  it  depends  on  the  extensive  tech- 
nical libraries  of  the  city.  I  am  simply  a 
go-between  our  firm  and  the  libraries." 
The  large  dividends  which  this  service 
pays  are  earned  in  the  saving  of  time 
which  an  expert  in  handling  printed  mat- 
ter is  able  to  effect  for  the  members  of 
the  firm.  A  variation  is  being  worked 
out  in  an  eastern  city,  whereby  a  trained 
librarian  spends  two  days  a  week  in  each 
of  three  institutions. 

The  methods  of  work  of  these  libraries 
vary  as  do  the  businesses  they  serve. 
Each  pays  dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  taken  by  the  managers  and  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  librarian  in  ac- 
quainting the  workers  with  the  resources 
of  the  library  and  meeting  the  demands 
for   material.   The   practical   value  of   a 


business  library  is  attested  by  Patrick's 
reply  to  the  question:  "How  did  you  fix 
your  saw?  It  always  used  to  slip  cogs 
occasionally." 

"Well,  sorr,  the  boys  told  me  to  go  to 
the  library.  I  never  thought  libraries  had 
books  about  saws,  but  I  went  in  and  the 
library  lady  found  me  a  book  that  told 
all  about  it,  and  after  I  fixt  my  saw  I 
kept  going  in  every  week  and  reading  a 
bit  about  me  work."  There  may  be  few 
cases  in  which  the  library  is  so  directly 
beneficial,  but  even  the  Irish  workman 
knew  that  the  library  had  enabled  him  to 
boost  his  pay  check  by  increasing  his  effi- 
ciency. He  also  realized,  as  did  other 
laborers,  that  this  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  boys  in  the  field  of 
unskilled  labor  to  get  the  benefits  of  some 
vocational  training  outside  the  workshop'. 

To  this  report  from  a  toiler  of  the 
shops  should  be  added  the  appraisement 
of  the  men  who  build  and  direct  these 
great  industrial  institutions.  One  of  them 
exprest  himself  thus:  "Yes,  our  library 
is  a  business  asset.  We  need  all  available 
printed  matter  arranged  in  a  manner  to 
be  made  negotiable  in  order  to  benefit  by 
the  labor  of  other  men's  brains.  It  saves 
us  from  the  expense  of  error  in  the  pres- 
ent and  points  the  way  to  future  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  a  clearing  house 
of  useful  information.  And  more  than  all 
this,  those  who  manage  large  numbers  of 
men  are  learning  that  human  happiness 
is  a  realizable  commercial  asset,  and  to 
add  to  this  human  happiness  business 
firms  are  building  rest  rooms,  gymna- 
siums, playgrounds  and  libraries — be- 
cause they  pay  in  dollars,  not  in  senti- 
ment." 

Another  speaker  summed  up  the  mat- 
ter as  follows :  "The  library  pays  directly 
by  the  improvement  in  methods,  but  it 
pays  far  more  in  the  improved  personnel 
of  the  force.  At  the  foundation  of  busi- 
ness lie  courage,  competency,  integrity, 
perseverance — these  are  the  moral  assets 
out  of  which  the  material  assets  grow, 
and  our  library  is  the  most  powerful 
agency  now  contributing  to  these  funda- 
mental possessions  which  produce  the 
dividends  of  this  concern  and  of  every 
concern." 

Urbana,  III. 


The  Japanese  Question  from  a 
Calif ornian  Standpoint 


By  James  D.  Phelan,  Ph.D. 


[The  anti-Japanese  movement  in  California,  so  little  understood  in  the  East,  is  here  interpreted 
by  one  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  speak  for  his  state.  The  author  was  born  and  educated  in 
California  and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco,  architecturally  and  po- 
litically. He  was  mayor  of  San  Francisco  from  1896  to  1902.  Our  own  position,  which  is  quite 
the  opposite  of  Mr.  Phelan's,  we  have  made  plain  to  our  readers  on  more  than  one  occasion  and 
the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  have  been  discust  from  various  points  of 
view.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  subject  may  find  useful  the  following  references  to  recent 
numbers  of  The  Independent:  "Japanese  Incompatibility,"  June  12;  "The  Controversy  with 
Japan,"  "Foreign  Landowners  in  Japan,"  May  29 ;  "California  and  Japan,"  "Japan  in  1913," 
by  D.  C.  Greene,  "Japan  and  America,"  by  H.  T.  Sudduth,  May  22  ;  "California  and  the  Japanese," 
"Novel  Lawmaking  in  California,"  May  15 ;  "California  Insistent,"  "How  California  Treats  the 
Japanese,"  by  K.  K.  Kawakami,  May  8 ;  "Secretary  Bryan's  Visit  to  Sacramento,"  "Japanese  Ex- 
clusion," by  D.  S.  Jordan,  May  1  ;  "California  and  Japan,"  April  17  ;  "California  Pertinax,"  April 
10. — Editor.] 


The  Japanese  problem  is  peculiarly  one 
on  which  California  has  a  right  to  speak 
and  to  be  heard.  According  to  the  last 
census,  the  Japanese  population  in  the 
United  States  was  71,722,  of  which 
55,100  were  in  California;  and  I  claim 
that  nothwithstanding  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  their  number  is  increasing. 
Japanese  are  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  and  British  Colum- 
bia. They  swarm  our  richest  valleys,  and 
have  invaded  our  cities  and  towns.  They 
are  skilled  agriculturists  and  unassimil- 
able,  and  therein  is  the  menace  of  their 
presence. 

All  the  white  man's  countries  fronting 
the  Pacific  have  the  same  problem,  and 
have,  in  different  ways,  attempted  its 
solution — Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
British  Columbia.  Now,  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  widespread  oppo- 
sition to  the  Japanese.  It  is  this,  stated 
in  the  terms  of  experience:  they  have 
driven  the  white  man  out  of  employment 
in  his  own  country;  they  are  capable  of 
exterminating  him  if  unrestrained.  The 
Japanese  have,  for  instance,  taken 
possession  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Fraser 
River,  British  Columbia,  and  have  ac- 
tually displaced  the  English  and  Cana- 
dian fishermen.  In  Vaca  Valley,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Sacramento  and  Santa  Clara 
valleys,  and  elsewhere  in  California,  they 
have  in  a  like  manner  exterminated  the 
white  settler.  Their  method  is  this :  They 
first  take  employment  as  laborers  and 
learn  the  business;  they  then  underbid 
the  white  tenant  and  take  a  lease;  then 
they  demand  a  share  of  the  crop,  and 
finally  acquire  the  fee  of  the  land  itself. 


Here  we  find  the  salient  fact  that  tne 
man  who  has  pioneered  the  country, 
reared  his  family,  and  created  all  the  evi- 
dences of  our  Western  civilization — the 
church,  the  school,  the  theater,  the  social 
life  and  the  higher  aspirations  exprest  in 
a  happy  home,  is  suddenly  thrown  in 
competition  for  existence  with  an  alien 
who  respects  neither  holidays  nor  hours 
of  labor,  and  who  owes  no  duties  either 
to  society  or  to  the  state,  but  who  may  be 
regarded  as  a  perfect  human  machine, 
given  to  ceaseless  and  unremitting  toil. 
As  such  he  is  a  success. 

In  the  place  of  a  sturdy  white  popula- 
tion— assimilable  and  homogeneous — we 
have  an  alien,  incapable  of  assimilation, 
loyal  to  his  home  government,  and  hence 
composing  a  permanent  foreign  element 
in  our  midst.  In  other  words,  we  have 
created  a  race  question,  against  which 
all  history  has  warned  us:  where  two 
races  are  endeavoring  to  live  side  by  side, 
one  must  take  the  inferior. place,  or  an 
irrepressible  conflict  is  precipitated.  Just 
as  a  foreign  substance  will  derange  the 
human  system  unless  it  is  expelled  or  en- 
cysted, even  so  is  it  with  the  body-politic. 
The  Japanese  will  not  go,  and  will  not  be 
absorbed.  There  is  the  problem. 

In  the  lower  Santa  Clara  Valley  a  vis- 
itor recently  one  Sunday  morning  beheld 
a  large  number  of  Portuguese  and  Italian 
families  surrounded  by  their  children  and 
friends  enjoying,  in  a  rational  way,  their 
holiday — the  day  of  rest.  These  people— 
who  soon  lose  their  racial  characteristics, 
at  any  rate  in  one  or  two  generations, 
and  become  a  part  of  the  American  popu- 
lation, participating  in  the  political  and 
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social  life  of  their  country — in  order  to 
survive,  will  have  to  get  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Japanese,  and  pursue  the  same 
methods.  In  this  same  district,  the  visitor 
also  saw,  on  this  Sabbath  morning,  large 
numbers  of  Japanese  working  in  the 
fields,  where  intensive  farming  is  carried 
on,  (in  which  also  the  Portuguese  are 
adepts),  and  by  their  side  working  were 
their  women,  and  on  the  backs  of  the 
women  were  strapped  their  babes.  They 
work  thus  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day — eat  little  and  play  not  at  all — and 
already  thru  their  associations  have  sub- 
stantially control  of  the  potato  market, 
berry  market,  and  the  cut  flower  market, 
and,  generally,  garden  truck. 

The  Alien  land  law  is  enacted  to  pre- 
vent this  class  of  immigrants  getting  a 
footing  on  American  soil,  because  so 
soon  as  they  get  a  footing,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  unconsciously  undermining  the 
structure  which  the  Fathers  have  erected 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  life,  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  own  people  and  those 
who  become  a  homogeneous  part  of  the 
country's  population.  Of  course,  the  natu- 
ralization laws  were  addrest  to  Euro- 
peans and  did  not  contemplate  Orientals, 
who,  even  in  the  earliest  days,  were 
regarded,  in  the  American  sense,  as  in- 
digestible. The  men  who  originally  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  negro  laborers 
took  the  same  ground,  that  being  essen- 
tially foreign  and  unassimilable,  the 
negro  would  create  a  race  classification, 
which  would  be  repugnant  to  American 
institutions  and  would  destroy  the  idea 
of  equality.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of 
preserving  California  as  a  white  man's 
country,  upholding  American  standards 
and  civilization,  or  abandoning  it  to  an 
alien  people  capable,  in  this  fierce  com- 
petition, of  either  exterminating  the 
whites  or  of  reducing  them  to  a  hopeless- 
ly lower  economic,  social  and  political 
plane.  The  contest  would  be  a  human 
machine  against  a  human  machine,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  spiritual, 
intellectual   and   political   betterment  of 


humanity.  A  free  government  such  as 
ours  depends  upon  the  intelligence, 
patriotism  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  impoverish  and 
destroy  the  men  and  women  on  whom  we 
depend. 

In  this  view,  we  have  to  eliminate  any 
question  of  increased  production,  or  pride 
in  statistical  tables  of  great  wealth.  They 
are  of  minor  importance.  It  is  the  proper 
distribution  of  wealth  among  the  people 
that  concerns  us  most.  Amicable  relations 
with  a  foreign  government  must  yield  to 
a  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people.  The  Alien  Land  act  might 
well  be  described  as  an  act  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  country  of  their  own.  They  have  out- 
lying territory  in  need  of  settlement  and 
development.  The  only  reason  why  they 
come  here  is  because  of  the  higher  remu- 
neration they  receive.  They  are  not  bona 
fide  settlers  in  the  American  sense.  They 
do  not  seek  asylum.  We  therefore  do 
them  no  injustice  by  barring  them  from 
our  fields,  because  they  have  a  great  des- 
tiny to  realize  at  home.  We  marvel  at 
what  they  have  accomplished.  There  is  no 
question  of  inferiority  raised — only  un- 
desirability. 

Let  the  good  people  of  our  country 
take  a  patriotic  view.  California,  the 
warder  by  the  Golden  Gate,  sounds  the 
alarm.  Let  them  keep  before  them  the 
image  of  Hawaii,  which  cannot  be  prop- 
erly called  American  territory,  because 
it  is  abandoned  to  the  Japanese.  Help  to 
save  California,  perhaps  the  fairest  of 
our  states,  from  a  similar  fate.  The 
choice  has  to  be  made  between  the  people 
of  our  race  and  the  Oriental.  Let  us  favor 
our  own,  and  thus  ensure  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  people  Cali- 
fornia with  assimilable  men  and  women, 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  keep  safe  this  country  for  those 
who  come  seeking  liberty,  and  who  are 
ready  and  able  to  render  reciprocal 
service. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


Freeholders  Wanted! 

A  Plan  to  Relieve  City  Congestion  by  Making  Home-Buying  Possible 

By  J.  Pease  Norton 

[Mr.  Norton  has  for  several  years  past  been  assistant  professor  of  railway  and  trade  statistics 
in  Yale  University.  He  organized  the  American  Health  League  and  is  a  member  of  many  economic 
associations  here  and  abroad.  He  has  written  books  on  the  New  York  money  market  and  the  theory 
of  loan  credit  in  relation  to  corporation  economics.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living  have  recently  been  published. — Editor.] 


To  secure  a  high  degree  of  national 
stability,  it  is  important  that  the  class  of 
home-owners  shall  steadily  increase,  not 
only  in  actual  numbers,  but  also  in  a 
relative  percentage  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  country.  A  tenant  class  has  been 
and,  perhaps,  is  an  economic  necessity, 
but  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the 
number  of  the  freeholders.  The  economic 
meaning  of  this  truism  is  plain  in  a  ra- 
tional analysis.  The  small  family  group, 
with  a  homestead  free  of  debt,  is  able  to 
stand  readily — at  least,  more  readily — 
the  time  of  pressure  when  work  is  short 
or  sickness  comes,  because  the  rent  col- 
lector and  the  possibility  of  ejectment 
are  eliminated.  The  struggle  in  times  of 
economic  stress,  hard  as  it  may  be,  is  for 
food  only,  and  not  for  food  and  rent.  So- 
ciological statistics  plainly  indicate  that 
a  train  of  evil  consequences  starts  from 
the  ejectment  of  a  family,  especially 
when  the  wage-earner  is  temporarily 
out  of  work. 

To  encourage  the  freeholder  has  been 
an  object  of  government  action  from  the 
earliest  times.  Free  homestead  laws  and 
the  generous  policy  of  division  of  vast 
areas  of  government  land  among  home- 
seekers  are  more  characteristic  of  our 
national  Government  than  of  other  na- 
tions, with  few  exceptions.  But  this  pol- 
icy has  applied  to  the  frontier  and  not 
to  areas  of  the  settled  country,  notably 
not  to  the  city  and  to  the  slum.  Other 
countries,  like  England,  have  attacked 
valiantly  the  colossal  problem  of  elim- 
inating the  slums  and  in  some  cases 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  model 
tenement  houses,  but  the  writer  believes 
a  far  more  promising  possibility  lies  in 
a  wise  financial  policy  which  will  make 
a  home  easy  of  attainment. 

The  difficulty  and  the  risk  of  maintain- 
ing a  home  under  the  present  system 
tends  to  delay  marriages.  Postponement 
of  mariages  destroys  to  a  considerable 


extent  the  possibilities  of  new  families 
thru  a  long  train  of  economic  sequences 
which  are  now  the  subject  of  most  thoro 
investigation  by  the  new  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Hygiene  founded  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  fact,  the  evils  of  great 
cities  are  produced  by  this  departure 
from  the  earlier  state  of  affairs  in  which 
land  was  cheap,  homes  easily  acquired 
and  marriages  made  early. 

The  problem  of  congestion  in  cities 
must  be  solved,  if  the  solution  is  to  be 
constructive,  by  striking  at  the  economic 
roots  of  the  difficulty.  This  sociological 
problem  requires,  first,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  essentials  of  an  ideal  house. 
What  are  the  best  plans,  the  most  eco- 
nomic and  the  most  sanitary?  Suppose 
the  Bureau  of  Homes  in  a  national  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Health  should 
throw  open  to  competition  among  archi- 
tects of  this  nation  the  planning  of  a 
series  of  sanitary  homes  for  one  acre 
plots  of  land,  and  that  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred plans  should  be  selected  by  compe- 
tent judges,  as  model  plans  for  sanitary 
houses.  If  one  hundred  such  plans  were 
published  in  a  government  pamphlet, 
they  might  be  designated  as  "standard 
homes  completely  specified,"  which  would 
establish  at  any  time  the  reasonable  cost 
of  construction. 

If  any  citizen  desired  a  home,  he  could 
apply  to  the  state  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Homes,  stating  the  location  of  the  land 
and  the  plan  selected  from  this  pamphlet. 
Let  the  bureau  authorize  a  standard 
mortgage  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  tax- 
able value  of  the  land  plus  the  cost  of 
the  house  selected.  Let  the  interest  be 
fixt  at  four  per  cent  and  such  a  standard 
mortgage  be  open  for  investment  to  pos- 
tal savings  bank  depositors  who  wish  to 
change  over  from  the  class  of  regular 
depositors  to  owners  of  government 
bonds  under  the  present  system.  Against 
these  mortgages,  the  government  would 
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issue  mortgage  bonds.  From  every  stand- 
point of  statesmanship,  it  is  surely  as 
enlightened  a  policy  to  permit  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people  deposited  with  the 
government  to  go  into  such  certificates 
representing  the  security  of  the  homes 
of  the  millions  of  our  people  as  to  in- 
vest the  savings  in  a  Panama  Canal. 

Whatever  plans  are  finally  developed, 
strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  state 
lines  in  the  allotment  of  the  mortgage 
fund,  and  the  division  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  population.  Possibly  the  rate  on 
the  mortgage  certificates  should  be  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  thus  leaving  a 
margin  of  one-half  per  cent  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  system  and  to  create  a 
fund  for  contingencies.  Obviously,  stand- 
ard mortgages  should  be  issued  with 
many  specifications  in  order  to  promote 
efficiently  the  purpose  of  home  making. 
For  instance,  standard  mortgages  should 
be  open  to  families  and  to  single  women, 
but  not  to  single  men.  Fire  insurance 
policies,  as  now,  should  be  required,  and 
in  addition  life  insurance  policies  on  the 
lives  of  the  wage-earners.  The  amount 
of  each  policy  should  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish the  debt.  The  annual  payment 
should  be  4  per  cent  for  interest  and  at 
least  2  per  cent  for  the  sinking  fund. 
Additional  payments  should  be  received 
at  any  time,  to  reduce  the  face  of  the 
loan.  Without  additional  payments,  the 
2  per  cent  sinking  fund  payment  would, 
if  invested  at  4  per  cent,  give  ownership 
in  due  time. 

The  total  amount  of  the  standard 
mortgage  should  be  limited  to  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  as  a  maximum 
amount.  Failure  to  pay  interest  thru 
sickness  or  lack  of  work  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  sickness  insurance  policy 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
government  could  furnish  this  out  of  the 
one-half  per  cent  difference  in  interest. 
No  second  mortgage  which  provides  for 
foreclosure  in  event  of  failure  to  pay 
interest  should  be  allowed.  It  is  possible 
that  new  mortgage  contracts  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future  which  will  not  pro- 
vide for  ejectment,  but  will  depend  for 
security  upon  insurance  covering  the 
hazards  of  sickness,  lack  of  employment, 
and  bad  faith.  It  is  plain  that  an  insur- 
ance company  would  be  in  a  position  to 
recover  eventually,  even  in  cases  of  bad 


faith,  when  the  first  or  standard  mort- 
gage was  liquidated  by  death.  The  gov- 
ernment would  give  title  upon  death  thru 
the  action  of  the  death  policy. 

Financial  experts  should  be  called  in 
to  plan  with  great  care  the  details  neces- 
sary to  achieve  such  a  national  policy  to 
promote  the  easy  attainment  of  homes 
by  the  masses'  of  the  people.  Rules  re- 
quiring land  to  be  located  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miles  of  a  trolley  line  or 
a  railroad  would  be  advisable.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Sage  Foundation  may 
eventually  come  to  some  such  plan  as  the 
ideal  solution  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  foundation  exists.  It  is  plain  that 
great  interests,  vital  to  the  nation,  are 
in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  con- 
served. 

Let  us  enumerate  the  points  which 
seem  most  promising  in  the  project. 
First,  the  nation  gains  because  the  pol- 
icy of  home  making  is  one  which  makes 
a  nation  strong  and  stable.  Second,  the 
family  gains  because  a  home  becomes 
easy  to  obtain.  Third,  society  gains  be- 
cause public  health  will  be  improved 
when  sanitary  homes  are  secured  and 
the  problem  of  congestion  is  met  by  a 
constructive  solution.  Fourth,  real  estate 
owners  gain,  because  the  value  of  farm 
land  is  increased.  Fifth,  the  savings 
bank  depositor  gains  because  the  inter- 
est to  be  realized  is  increased  from  the 
present  figure  of  2  and  2x/2  per  cent  to 
3V2  per  cent.  Sixth,  railway  and  trolley 
lines  gain,  thru  the  increased  traffic 
which  would  result  as  homes  spread  out 
over  the  country.  Seventh,  great  social 
problems  would  be  truly  solved,  because 
the  evils  of  late  marriage  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

In  a  plan  in  which  all  gain  and  no  one 
loses  we  find  the  most  rapid  progress  in 
constructive  economics.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  enormous  wealth-producing 
power  of  ninety  millions  of  people,  when 
honest  opportunity  is  offered  and  not 
denied.  The  success  of  the  postal  savings 
bank  shows  already  the  response  when 
people  believe  in  the  honesty  of  the  gov- 
ernment. An  enormous  fund  is  available 
for  investment  in  standard  mortgages 
when  men  come  to  believe  in  the  stability 
of  the  security  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
they  are  the  opinions  of  The  Indepen- 
dent. On  the  contrary,  they  are  opinions 
independent  of  The  Independent  and 
often  called  forth  by  the  benevolent  de- 
sire to  set  us  right  on  certain  points 
wherein  we  have  failed  to  maintain  the 
tradition  of  editorial  infallibility  and 
omniscience.  For  instance,  we  recently 
ventured  some  estimates  on  the  vext 
question  of  the  cost  of  running  an  auto- 
mobile. These  figures  did  not  lie,  but  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  some  of  our  read- 
ers have  had  a  more  fortunate  experi- 
ence. We  quote  from  the  letters  of  two 
Ohio  men. 

MOTORING    FOR    LESS    MONEY. 

Almost  nine  years  of  experience  as  the 
owner  of  an  automobile  (three  five-pas- 
senger cars  during  this  time)  convinces  me 
that  both  Mr.  Clough  in  his  article  on 
"Can  I  Afford  An  Automobile?"  in  The 
Independent  for  June  5,  1913,  and  the  edi- 
torial writer  in  the  same  number  on  "Own- 
ing An  Auto"  are  entirely  too  high  in  their 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  running  a  car.  If 
it  costs  the  average  owner  of  a  $1000  car 
$860  a  year  during  a  period  of  five  years 
to  run  his  car  5000  miles  annually,  the  de- 
mand for  cars  would  soon  fall  off  amazing- 
ly, since  few  town  people  and  farmers 
could  afford  such  a  yearly  outlay,  and  of 
course  the  majority  of  the  approximately 
million  cars  owned  in  this  country  are  in 
the  possession  of  town  people  and  farmers. 
I  will  give  estimates  for  five  years  based 
on  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
whom  I  have  consulted.  We  will  assume 
that  a  good  $1000  car  was  bought  by  a 
good  average  man  on  January  1, 1913.  Cars 
have  been  standardized  within  the  past  few 
years,  so  we  are  justified  in  projecting  the 
experience  of  the  past  five  years  into  the 
next  five  years.  Better  engines  and  better 
tires  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  an  automobile  on  the  part  of  both 
the  average  garage  workman  and  the  aver- 
age owner  are  reducing  year  by  year  the 
upkeep  cost: 

Jan.  1  Jan.  1  Jan.  1  Jan.  1  Jan.  1 

1914  1915  1916  1917  1918 

Depreciation    $200  $200  $200  $100  $100 

Interest   on    cost 60  48  36  24  18 

Average    state    fee 10  10  10  10  10 

Average    counts    tax....     20  16  12  8  6 

Fire    and    liability    ins..      80  80  30  80  30 
Depreciation       on        $250 

trarage     25  25  25  25  25 


Interest   on    garage 15  13.50    12  10.50      9 

Gasoline  for  year 80  80         80  80         80 

Oil    for    the    year 12  12         12  12         12 

Tires    and   tubes 150       150  150       150 

Incidentals     28  35.50    83  50.50    60 


Total     480        620       650       500        500 

Cost  of  car  and  upkeep  for  5  years $2750 

Old  car  worth  in  trade  at  least 250 

Actual   cost  of  car  and  upkeep    5  years $2500 

Twenty-five  thousand  miles  for  $2500 
during  five  years,  or  ten  cents  per  mile, 
which  includes  everything  that  ought  to  be 
charged  against  a  car  except  the  labor  of 
the  owner.  Since  the  average  owner,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  looks  after  his  own  car, 
this  item  should  not  be  considered. 

Unquestionably  these  figures  are  low 
enough  for  the  average  owner  of  a  $1000 
car.  It  may  cost  one  owner  more  for  one  or 
more  items,  but  he  will  maintain  the  aver- 
age of  $500  per  year  because  of  reductions 
for  other  items.  Very  few  town  and  country 
owners  of  automobiles  will  express  dissat- 
isfaction with  our  figures  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  Depreciation,  interest,  state  fee, 
county  tax,  insurance,  depreciation  of  gar- 
age, interest,  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil  and 
incidentals,  tho  many  will  save  the  depre- 
ciation and  interest  on  garage  by  using  as 
a  garage  a  barn  or  shed  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  used  at  all;  fully  as  many 
will  save  the  cost  of  liability  insurance  be- 
cause they  do  their  own  driving  and  are 
always  careful.  But  town  and  country  driv- 
ers of  $1000  cars  will  emphatically  object 
to  an  outlay  of  $600  for  tires  and  inner 
tubes  in  driving  a  car  25,000  miles.  Not  a 
few  will  demur  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
spend  $257  for  incidentals  during  five  years. 
On  the  whole  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
that  the  owner  of  a  $1000  car  who  takes 
reasonably  good  care  of  his  car,  seldom 
driving  it  during  the  winter  months  and 
only  using  it  when  absolutely  necessary  in 
bad  weather,  will  be  more  likely  to  fall  a 
little  below  the  figures  given  than  to  exceed 
them.  In  these  estimates  we  are  not  think- 
ing at  all  of  the  extravagant  and  reckless 
owners  of  $1000  cars,  nor  of  owners  that 
allow  any  and  everybody  to  drive  their 
cars  at  any  and  all  times,  nor  of  owners 
who  have  not  ordinary  horse  sense  in  driv- 
ing and  caring  for  cars. 

E.  I.  Antrim. 

V((n  Wert,  Ohio. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  I  purchased  a  four- 
cylinder  touring  car  of  a  well  known  and 
established  make,  and  during  the  season  of 
1912  I  drove  this  car  4067  miles.  Exclusive 
of  depreciation  and  the  interest  on  my  in- 
vestment   my    entire    expense    hill     for    the 
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4067  miles  totaled  $122.80.  This  included 
gasoline,  oil,  license  fee,  insurance  (fire  and 
theft,  but  not  casualty),  the  rent  of  a  build- 
ing in  which  my  car  was  housed,  all  tire 
expenses  and  such  repairs  as  were  neces- 
sary— in  fact  all  expense  except  washing 
the  car,  which  I  had  done  by  a  general  util- 
ity man  employed  in  our  factory.  I  was 
very  careful  to  keep  a  very  complete  record 
and  included  even  such  items  as  motor 
gloves,  motor  coat  and  everything  pur- 
chased which  I  would  not  have  needed  had 
I  not  owned  an  automobile.  I  may  say  also 
that  as  I  am  not  at  all  mechanical  this  ex- 
pense bill  included  some  items  for  adjust- 
ments which  a  man  of  some  mechanical 
skill  could  have  done  for  himself. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  operated  my 
car  at  an  expense  of  three  cents  per  mile. 
The  second  season  will  probably  cost  a  little 
more  as  tire  expenses  do  not  usually  amount 
to  very  much  the  first  year.  However,  I 
purchased  one  casing  and  one  inner  tube 
the  first  season  and  also  some  extra  attach- 
ments for  my  car  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  purchase  the  second  season. 

As  you  are  not  advertising  automobiles 
except  on  your  advertising  pages  I  do  not 
give  the  make  of  the  machine,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  are  several  machines 
costing  $1000  or  less  which  can  be  operated 
at  about  the  cost  I  have  given.  As  I  have 
said,  I  have  compared  my  experience  with 
that  of  a  number  of  my  friends  and  have 
found  some  whose  expense  was  even  lower 
than  mine. 

In  my  judgment,  what  militates  most 
against  the  purchase  of  motor  cars  by  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means  is  that  so  many  of 
them  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  smaller 
and  cheaper  cars  are  not  very  serviceable 
and  not  capable  of  giving  the  satisfaction 
to  be  obtained  from  an  expensive  car.  This 
is  very  far  from  the  truth.  If  I  had  the 
time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  extensive  touring 
I  might  want  a  larger  and  higher  powered 
car,  but  as  it  is  I  am  getting  all  the  speed, 
all  the  dependability  and  all  the  pleasure  I 
need,  and  I  drove  the  4067  miles  without 
once  failing  to  come  in  under  my  own 
power.  W.  J.  Oby. 

Canton,   Ohio. 

ON    THE    CONTRARY. 

I  was  the  first  owner  of  a  machine  in  our 
city  and  expect  to  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  one. 

I  contracted  the  automobile  fever  ten 
years  back  and  was  told  the  only  cure  for 
that  disease  was  to  buy  a  machine.  This 
I  did — paid  seven  hundred  dollars  for  a 
little  steam  rig,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pensive fun  with  it.  My  first  mishap  was 
to  run  into  a  mortar-bed.  Next,  I  was  mak- 
ing a  hurried  run  to  catch  a  train — ran 
into  an  "upping-stone"  near  the  curb  and 
wrecked  a  wheel  and  pitched  my  niece  head 
foremost  into  the  ditch.  Ran  into  a  herd  of 
cows  coming  from  the  pasture,  with  dis- 
astrous results.  By  this  time  I  thought  my 
fever  was  sufficiently  cured  to  dispense 
with  the  machine;  but  there  was  no  market 


for  it.  Finally  the  boys  fell  on  the  plan  to 
raffle  it.  The  unlucky  holder  of  No.  1768 
got  it  for  forty  cents.  Poor  fellow! 

Notwithstanding  this  experience  I  found 
a  trace  of  the  fever  remaining  in  my  sys- 
tem. But  I  have  it  under  pretty  complete 
control.  When  it  is  at  its  hight  I  draw  from 
my  side  pocket  the  table  of  figures  given 
below,  and  a  glance  at  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  I  have  worked  on  these  figures 
for  several  years — changing  them  up  or 
down  as  conditions  vary.  I  have  gathered 
them  from  many  sources,  and  shown  them 
to  owners  of  cars  who  have  kept  tab  on 
their  machines,  and  now  feel  the  figures  are 
under  rather  than  over  the  mark. 

I  have  figured  on  a  car  costing  $2000,  as 
being  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run. 

Memorandum  as  to  cost  per  mile  for  au- 
tomobile costing,  say,  $2000,  and  run  on  a 
basis  of 

5000  miles  per  annum. 

Interest  at  6  per  cent $120.00 

Depreciation,    20   per  cent 400.00 

36"x4%"    tires    200.00 

Gasoline  10  miles  to  gal.  at  18  cents 90.00 

Oil  and  grease   15.00 

Insurance    100.00 

Garage     125.00 

Incidentals    115.00 

Six  months  interest  on  expense  bill 35.00 

Total     $1200.00 

Twenty-five  cents  per  mile.  Say  fourteen 
miles  per  day,  $3.50.  Representing  an  in- 
vestment of  $20,000. 

10,000  miles  per  annum. 

Interest  at  6  per  cent $120.00 

Depreciation,    20   per   cent 400.00 

36"x4%"    tires    400.00 

Gasoline   10  miles  to  gallon 180.00 

Oil  and  grease   15.00 

Insurance    100.00 

Garage     12^5.00 

Incidentals    115.00 

Six   months  interest  on   expense  bill 45.00 

Total     $1500.00 

Fifteen  cents  per  mile.  Say  271/£  miles 
per  day,  $4.12.  Representing  an  investment 
of  $25,000. 

Now  where  is  the  man,  even  tho  he  is 
getting  $6000  a  year  salary,  can  afford 
to  pay  out  20  to  25  per  cent  of  it  in  riding 
over  the   country? 

My  house  needs  paint,  my  wife  needs  clothes, 

My   boy   needs   shoes, 
Among  their  needs,  you  may  suppose 

It's  hard  to  choose. 
No  man  could  be  in  worse  a  strait 

Between   two   fires. 
I   guess   they  all   will   have  to   wait ; 

My  car  needs   tires. 

R.  P.  Gettys. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

From  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  we 
have  received  the  following  vigorous  pro- 
test to  an  editorial  on  the  Florida  Child 
Labor  bill  published  in  our  issue  of  May 
15.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  oppose 
such  legislation,  but  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  work  is  for  children  a  good 
part,  often  the  best  part  of  education. 
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Such  work  to  have  its  full  educational 
value  must  be  real  and  remunerative,  not 
mere  gymnastics.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect children  from  exploitation,  but  there 
is  danger  that  in  doing  this  the  avenues 
of  employment  may  become  so  restricted 
as  to  prevent  young  people  from  acquir- 
ing the  training  that  comes  only  from 
productive  occupation. 

CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  NOT  DRASTIC. 

You  summarize  the  provisions  of  the 
Florida  Child  Labor  bill,  which  forbids  em- 
ployment of  boys  under  ten  years  or  girls 
under  sixteen  in  street  trades;  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  twelve  in  stores, 
offices  and  messenger  service,  and  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  in  mills, 
factories,  restaurants,  hotels  and  similar 
places  of  occupation,  and  say  "this  reads 
like  a  myth.  It  seems  impossible  that  reform 
should  go  mad  to  such  an  extent.  Our  social 
life  is  altogether  too  complex  for  such  a 
drastic  bill." 

May  we  venture  to  ask  to  whom  this 
measure  "reads  like  a  myth"?  Certainly 
not  to  citizens  of  New  York,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  twenty-six 
other  of  our  American  states  which  have 
already  established  these  or  more  advanced 
standards.  We  have  just  departed  from 
this  "myth"  in  New  York  in  relation  to 
street  trades  by  forbidding  the  employment 
of  boys  in  this  occupation  under  twelve 
years  of  age;  going  two  years  beyond  the 
standard  established  in  Florida. 

To  whom  does  it  seem  impossible  "that 
reform  should  go  mad  to  such  an  extent"? 
Surely  not  to  the  thousands  of  educators, 
physicians,  editors  and  other  public-spirited 
citizens  who  have  been  seeking  to  protect 
young  children  from  injurious  or  excessive 
forms  of  labor.  Last  August,  in  Milwaukee, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  after  very 
careful  consideration,  adopted  the  Uni- 
form Child  Labor  law  by  unanimous  vote, 
yet  the  Uniform  Child  Labor  law  goes 
"mad"  much  farther  than  this  Florida  bill 
you  caricature.  The  Uniform  law  provides 
that  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  nor  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  English 
education.  There  are  25,000  illiterate  chil- 
dren in  Florida  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  one  of  the  motives  leading 
the  educators  of  that  state  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  is  the  desire  to  secure 
to  the  children  of  Florida  an  opportunity 
for  an  English  education.  These  are  not 
foreign  children,  but  are  of  native  white 
stock. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  education,  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  public  school  system  in 
this  country  costs  $400,000,000  annually, 
while  our  small  committee  is  able  to  raise 
$60,000  annually.  We  submit  that  the  edu- 
cational side  of  the  problem  is  up  to  the 
$400,000,000  crowd  rather  than  to  us.  Our 
job  is  to  see  that  the  exploitation  of  young 


children  is  ended;  that  society  learns  to 
distinguish  between  "working  and  being 
worked";  and  we  believe  that  when  chil- 
dren can  no  longer  be  made  financially 
profitable  to  full-grown  employers,  the 
ground  is  better  cleared  for  the  constructive 
policies  on  which  I  am  sure  we  all  agree. 

This  bill  was  drafted  on  the  model  of  the 
Uniform  Child  Labor  law  prepared  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  but  it 
was  in  several  respects  reduced  in  its  stan- 
dards in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  rural 
conditions  and  backward  educational  de- 
velopment of  Florida.  The  bill  specifically 
states  that  children  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  domestic  pursuits  or  agricultural 
labor  and  that  nothing  in  the  law  shall  in- 
terfere with  children  gaining  a  practical 
industrial  education.  With  what  is  said 
about  the  possibility  of  children  developing 
knowledge  from  work  and  combining  prac- 
tical training  with  book  learning  we  are  in 
most  hearty  accord.  But  that  issue  is  in  no 
way  involved  in  the  question  before  the 
Florida  Legislature. 

As  to  interfering  with  the  healthful  and 
educational  occupation  of  children,  there  is 
not  a  line  in  this  bill.  It  was  carefully  draft- 
ed to  provide  for  exactly  that  situation 
and  to  represent  the  point  of  view  you  ex- 
press when  you  say  that  we  must  not  draft 
legislation  that  assumes  that  labor  is  de- 
meaning or  injurious.  The  intelligent  citi- 
zens of  Florida  congratulated  us  on  having 
so  constructed  the  bill  that  it  met  their  local 
situation;  gave  an  opportunity  for  children 
to  be  employed  around  home;  recognized 
that  the  state  is  largely  agricultural;  and 
gave  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
further  development  of  technical  training 
in  school.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

New  York  City. 

The  first  "Argument  in  Brief"  on  the 
Panama  Canal  tolls,  tho  published  on 
May  29,  after  the  debating  season  was 
mostly  over,  has  already  proved  service- 
able, as  the  following  letter  from  the 
president  of  St.  John's  College  shows: 

I  consider  that  the  policy  recently  adopt- 
ed in  bringing  live  topics  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers  an  excellent  one. 

The  series  of  "Arguments  in  Brief"  will 
be  extremely  useful,  and  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  you  to  know  that  the  literary  so- 
cieties have  already  availed  themselves  of 
your  good  help  in  preparing  matter  for 
their  annual  debate  which  takes  place  to- 
night. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  was  adopt- 
ed some  time  ago,  and  the  arrival  of  your 
pamphlets  and  articles  has  been  very  for- 
tunate in  enabling  them  to  get  up  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Thomas  Fell. 

Annapolis,  Md. 

After  the  summer  is  over  and  our 
readers  can  afford  to  indulge  once  more 
in  heated  argument,  we  shall  continue  the 
series. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


New  Art  and  Old  Confusions 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  in 
tone  than  the  two  booklets  on  the  newest 
art  by  Mr.  Poore  and  Mr.  Lauvrik.1  The 
painter  is  sportive,  ejaculatory,  incon- 
secutive; the  critic  sober,  painstaking 
and  systematic.  Whoever  wishes  amuse- 
ment may  be  directed  to  Mr.  Poore,  who- 
ever wants  to  know  how  the  new  art 
takes  itself  will  do  better  with  Mr. 
Lauvrik.  Considering  these  differences, 
it  is  odd  that  both  should  make  about  the 
same  findings  and  that  both  should  de- 
cline to  accept  the  logic  of  their  judg- 
ment. The  two  observers  agree  that  Post- 
Impressionism  is  excessively  boisterous, 
infantile  and  "primitivistic,"  that  Cub- 
ism has  the  vice  of  a  wholly  arbitrary 
symbolism — "a  private  code"  of  the  ar- 
tist. Mr.  Lauvrik  puts  it,  finally  that  Fu- 
turism is  bumptious  and  sensational. 
Mr.  Lauvrik  thinks  the  kinetoscopic 
method  "a  puerile  use  of  art."  Mr.  Poore 
finds  it  amusing  and  thinks  it  may  have 
limited  possibilities. 

Of  course  neither  ever  uses  such 
coarse  and  explicit  words  as  your  re- 
viewer, but  the  above  is  a  fair  para- 
phrase of  their  argument  in  the  lan- 
guage of  every  day.  Having  shown  the 
extravagance  of  the  new  movements, 
having  demolished  them  by  implication, 
one  would  expect  at  the  end  something 
like  an  unfavorable  verdict.  Such  an 
expectation  merely  evinces  a  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance with  art  criticism  as  she  is 
written  today.  It  is  as  if  each  author  ex- 
plained: "These  are  the  results  of  my 
observations,  but  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  seem  to  hold  any  convictions  on 
any  matter  artistic."  Mr.  Lauvrik  at 
least  gives  fair  warning.  His  first  sen- 
tence is,  "I  believe  nothing  happens  ar- 
bitrarily either  in  nature  or  in  society. 
Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  anything  abso- 

1The  New  Tendency  in  Art.  Post-Impressionism, 
Cubism,  Futurism.  By  Henry  Rankin  Poore,  A.  N.  A. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Illus- 
trated, $2.  Is  It  Art?  Post- Impressionism,  Futurism, 
Cubism.  By  J.  Nilsen  Lauvrik.  New  York :  The  In- 
ternational   Press.    Illustrated,    50    cents. 
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lutely  useless  either  in  the  thought  or 
in  the  acts  of  humanity" — a  most  preg- 
nant and  solemn  sophism.  Mr.  Poore 
concludes  cheerfully  that  the  main  thing 
is  to  give  all  charlatans  and  fanatics 
rope.  "Tradition  never  needed  saving: 
It  somehow  has  a  way  of  looking  out  for 
itself,  and  if  it  has  not  the  seeds  of  per- 
ennial generation,  it  had  better  die." 
Again  a  sophism  of  noble  and  engaging 
type.  If  tradition  does  indeed  automat- 
ically and  effectually  look  out  for  itself, 
under  what  universal  delusion  are  laws 
made  and  codified,  schools  and  univer- 
sities and  academies  most  expensively 
maintained?  One  drops  these  books  with 
the  query  whether  the  modern  effort  to 
keep  an  open  mind  is  quite  worth  the 
trouble,  and  longing  for  a  dash  of  old- 
fashioned  prejudice. 

In  having  a  distinct  tendency,  Mr. 
Caffin  seems  to  bring  a  distinct  moral 
advantage.2  Yet  his  goal  is  merely  a  kind 
of  glorified  university  extension  bureau 
propelling  art  widely  in  "eddies  of  Cul- 
ture." In  general  his  theme  is  that  art 
is  closely  allied  to  any  skillful  action. 
Emerson  has  put  the  matter  with  terse 
magnificence  in  an  essay  recently  re- 
covered from  the  Dial.  Mr.  Caffin  dilutes 
the  idea  so  that  it  should  lie  easily  on  the 
tenderest  stomach.  Dilution  is  indeed  his 
method.  One  sees  that  everything  is  mak- 
ing for  a  beauty  loving  and  thoroly  so- 
cialized democracy,  but  the  processes  are 
lost  in  a  general  flux  the  guiding  marks 
of  which  are  merely  capitalized  large 
words  with  shifting  meanings.  Certainly 
there  is  much  amiss  with  art ;  much  may, 
indeed,  be  hoped  from  a  finer  and  truer 
democracy  seeking  expression.  Any  re- 
form that  restores  to  art  its  public  and 
representative  function  will  be  beneficial. 
So  far  we  wholly  share  Mr.  Caffm's 
convictions,  but  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  beaucratized  art  extension  we 
utterly  fail  to'see.  At  most  such  expedi- 
ents are  merely  palliatives;  in  a  society 

2Art   for   Life's   Sake.    By    Charles    H.    Caffin.    New 
York:   The  Prang  Co. 
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that  really  loved  art  they  would  clearly 
be  unnecessary.  As  a  capital  example  of 
the  muddled  warm-heartedness  now  in 
high  vogue  Mr.  Caffin's  little  book  as- 
sumes almost  documentary  dignity. 

That  art   survives   her   champions   is 
evidence  of  her  exceeding  toughness. 

Gains  in  Old  Testament  Criticism 

The  recent  -death  of  Professor  Charles 
A.   Briggs,   of   Union   Theological   Sem- 
inary, recalls  the  fact  that  just  twenty 
years    ago    he    and    Professor    H.     P. 
Smith,     of     Lane     Theological     Semin- 
ary,   were    suspended    from    the    min- 
istry    of     the     Presbyterian     Church, 
largely    on    the    ground    of    their    ad- 
herence to  the  methods  and  results  of 
the  Higher  Criticism,  as  applied  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  ten  years  before, 
Professor  Toy  had  lost  his  position  in  a 
Baptist    theological    school    because    he 
held    similar    views.    The    charges    pre- 
ferred   against    Professors    Briggs    and 
Smith    made    special    mention    of    the 
blighting  heresies  involved  in  the  denial 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch   and    the    unity    of    the    book    of 
Isaiah.    But   what   a   change    has    been 
wrought  in  these  twenty  years!  In  spite 
of    an    occasional    persecution    such    as 
forced  Professor  Schmidt  to  leave  Col- 
gate   and    Professor    Mitchell    to    leave 
Boston    University,    continual    progress 
has  been  made  until  freedom  of  research 
and    instruction    has    been    practically 
established  in  every  institution  that  pre- 
tends to  be  more  than  a  recruiting  sta- 
tion for  some  particular  brand  of  medi- 
evalism.  The   right   and   duty  of   using 
critical  methods  in  biblical  studies  have 
been   fully  achieved   and   vindicated   by 
results,  and  the  specific  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
and   Isaiah  have  been   finally  answered 
by  the  overwhelming  verdict  of  scholar- 
ship to  the  confusion,  if  not  the  destruc- 
tion, of  heresy  hunters  and  worshipers 
of  tradition.  The  opponents  of  progress 
have   been    chagrined    and    defeated    at 
every  point.   Professor   Smith   has   long 
been  known  as  the  author  of  a  standard 
Old  Testament  History  projected  along 
the  lines  of  his  "heretical"  studies.  Pro- 
fessor Toy,  after  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  teacher  in  Harvard  University  and 


a  writer  of  important  biblical  works, 
now  receives,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  scholarly,  world 
holds  him,  a  presentation  volume  of  bril- 
liant Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions1 , 
prepared  by  nearly  a  score  of  his  friends 
in  England,  Germany  and  America.  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  has  been  equally  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  scholar's  recognition 
and  reward,  and  his  latest  book  proves 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  died 
more  "orthodox"  in  regard  to  The 
Fundamental  Christian  Faith'2  than  the 
majority  of  his  professional  brethren 
who  to-day  find  shelter  in  the  fold  from 
which  his  enemies  drove  him  out. 

No  more  striking  evidence  of  the  vic- 
tory achieved  could  well  be  found  than 
the  almost  simultaneous  publication  of 
four  new  volumes  on  Old  Testament  In- 
troduction, which,  coming  from  various 
countries  and  schools  of  thought,  make 
conspicuous  the  revolutionary  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  biblical  study 
and  reveal  the  unanimity  which  at 
length  prevails  regarding  established  re- 
sults in  all  important  matters  of  Old 
Testament  investigation.  Each  of  these 
books  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
end  its  author  had  in  view  and  all  are 
worthy  the  highest  commendation.  For 
the  Home  University  Library  Professor 

C.  F.  Moore,  of  Harvard,  has  written  a 
masterpiece  of  condensation  and  clear- 
ness on  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment3. He  gives  a  critical  analysis  and 
appraisal  of  the  sources,  with  primary 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  literature 
and  the  development  of  the  religion. 
Here  we  get  the  results  succinctly  and 
positively  stated,  with  only  hints  at  the 
processes  and  labor  by  which  they  have 
been  attained.  Professor  Gray  of  Mans- 
field College,  in  his  Critical  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament4,  goes  more  into 
detail  in  his  discussions  and  often  gives 

1  Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions.  Presented  to 
Crawford  Howell  Toy  by  Pupils.  Colleagues  and 
Friends.  Edited  by  David  Gordon  Lvon  and  Ceortre 
Foot    Moore.    New    York :    Macmillan    Co.    $2.50. 

*The  Fundamental  Christian  Faith.  The  Origin. 
History  and  Interpretation  of  (he  Apostles'  and 
Nicene    Creeds.     By    Charles     Augustus     Briggs,     I).  D.. 

D.  Litt.,    Professor    in    Union    Theological    Seminary. 
New   York:   Chas.    Scribner's   Sons.    $1.60. 

'The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  George 
Fool  Moore.  Harvard  University.  New  York-  Henrs 
Holt    &    Co.    60    cents. 

M  Critical  Introduction  i<>  the  Old  Testament  By 
George  Buchanan  dray.  I).  I)..  1>.  Litt..  Professor  of 
Hebrew    and    Old    Testament     Exegesis    In    Mansfield 

College.  Oxford.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 
75  cents.  (This  volume  is  in  the  Series  of  "Studies  in 
Theology.") 
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contending  views  about  mooted  ques- 
tions. The  volume  is  written  in  a  style 
perfectly  intelligible  to  bible  students 
who  are  unable  to  read  Hebrew,  and  it 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  desiring 
some  introduction  to  the  methods  and 
literature,  as  well  as  the  results  of  criti- 
cal work  in  this  field.  Another  American 
scholar  contributes  a  volume  of  literary 
excellence  and  vitality  in  the  form  of  A 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Israel5.  Professor  Fowler  quotes  freely 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  similar 
writings  in  other  ancient  literatures.  He 
has  used  the  results  of  critical  research 
without  specifically  recounting  them  and 
has  on  this  basis  traced  in  a  most  invit- 
ing way  the  literary  development  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  This  splendid  volume 
furnishes  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
the  value  of  studying  the.  Old  Testament, 
as  other  masterpieces  of  literature  are 
studied.  From  Germany  we  have  the 
most  elaborate  and  substantial  introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  that  has  been 
written  since  such  works  began  to  gar- 
ner the  results  of  critical  research.  Pro- 
fessor Steuernagel  is  one  of  the  younger 
group  of  Old  Testament  scholars  and 
commentators  who  preserves  an  open 
mind,  but  does  not  run  after  the  latest 
critical  fad.  His  new  EinleitungQ  is  both 
thoro  and  careful.  Not  only  the  canonical 
books,  but  also  the  apocrypha  and 
pseudepigrapha  are  fully  and  often  min- 
utely discust.  While  the  author  has  not 
attempted  a  complete  bibliography  the 
references  to  the  literature  are  abun- 
dant and  include  English  and  American 
works.  This  ponderous  tome  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  large  pages  will 
doubtless  prove  to  be  a  standard  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Taking  these  four  works  on  Hebrew 
literature  as  representative,  we  may  note 
some  things  in  regard  to  Old  Testament 
questions  and  problems  that  seem  at 
least  for  the  present  generation  of 
scholars  definitely  settled.  In  the  first 
place  the  fact  that  two  of  these  books 


5  A  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  135  B.  C.  By  Henry  Thatcher 
Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
History  in  Brown  University.  New  York :  Macmillan 
Co.   $2.25. 

*Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament. 
Mit  einem  Anhang  Ueber  die  Apokryphen  und  Pseu- 
depigraphen.  Von  D.  Carl  Steuernagel,  A.  O.  Pro- 
fessor an  der  Universitat  Halle.  Tubingen :  Verlag 
von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  Imported  by  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co. 
of  New   York. 


are  prepared  for  readers  interested  in 
literature  as  such,  rather  than  in  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  writings,  and  that  the 
other  two  follow  the  same  critical 
processes  in  the  name  of  religion,  fully 
warrants  the  statement  of  Professor 
Moore  that  biblical  questions  hereafter 
are  to  be  "approached  in  the  same  way 
in  which  we  should  deal  with  similar 
questions  in  any  other  literature;  criti- 
cal problems,  whether  in  sacred  texts  or 
profane,  can  be  solved  only  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  established  methods  of 
historical  criticism."  Not  only  must  lit- 
erary and  historical  problems  be  so 
solved,  but  without  these  solutions  one 
cannot  understand  the  life,  literature, 
history  and  religion  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  grasp  fully  the 
literary  and  historical  values  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch without  first  distinguishing  the 
different  layers  of  narrative  represented 
by  J,  E,  D  and  P.  This  analysis  is  funda- 
mental to  any  adequate  study  of  these 
books.  The  four  volumes  we  have  been 
considering  agree  in  making  J  the  old- 
est of  these  narratives,  written  some- 
where about  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  E 
comes  next  in  point  of  age  and  was  early 
united  with  J.  D  comprises  the  larger 
part  of  Deuteronomy  and  originated  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  about  625  B.  C.  While 
the  Priestly  document,  designated  by  P, 
covering  many  of  the  levitical  laws,  con- 
tains older  sections,  its  narrative  por- 
tions and  final  form  are  all  post-exilic. 
So  much  seems  to  be  definitely  settled 
in  Pentateuchal  analysis.  All  our  authors 
agree  that  Isaiah  is  a  composite  work, 
the  product  of  several  writers  living  at 
different  periods,  and  that  the  latter  half 
of  the  book  is  entirely  exilic  or  post- 
exilic.  They  place  the  book  of  Daniel  in 
the  Maccabean  period  and  find  that  many 
of  the  psalms  belong  to  the  same  era,  and 
that  all  received  their  present  form  after 
the  exile.  They  regard  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon as  a  late  collection  of  poems  in 
praise  of  the  delights  of  human  love; 
Esther  and  Jonah  as  imaginative  stories 
from  the  Persian  or  Greek  period,  and 
Joel,  Job  and  Proverbs  as  post-exilic 
compositions.  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  are  all  from  the  hand  of  the  same 
priestly  writer  who  freely'  molds  the 
facts  or  invents  new  ones  to  suit  his 
theories  of  religious  development.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  competent  body  of 
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scholarship    to-day    disputes    these   con- 
clusions. 

When  one  reads  and  studies  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  poets  and 
sages,  under  the  guidance  of  these  criti- 
cal and  comparative  surveys,  he  must 
realize  more  completely  the  immense 
contribution  the  men  of  ancient  Israel 
have  made  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
world.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  historic 
origins,  its  worldwide  relationships  and 
its  inherent  worth,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  with  Professor  Fowler  that 
Israel's  "literature  is  not  only  the  de- 
posit of  milleniums  of  Semitic  history, 
but  something  unique  in  itself — inade- 
quately symbolized  by  the  fine  metal — 
rather  the  finest  flowering  of  the  whole 
Semitic  race." 

The  Making  of  a  Soul 

The  charm  of  Queed  is  present  in  the 
new  novel  by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  and 
this  young  American  has  once  again  imag- 
ined and  clothed  in  ready-made  serge  a 
hero  quaint — unique  even — and  in  some 
ways  altogether  detached  from  society  in 
general.  Dr.  Vivian,  the  slum  doctor  of  the 
tale  V.  V.'s  Eyes  (Houghton,  $1.30),  is  in 
another  sense  very  far  from  detached;  for 
his  faith  in  humanity  is  boundless,  like  his 
love  of  individuals;  and  one  of  the  char- 
acters justly  remarks,  on  page  505,  "He 
believed  in  miracles,  and  so  they  were  al- 
ways happening  to  him."  But  one  doesn't 
mind  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harrison's  story 
runs  to  more  than  500  pages.  One  is  under 
the  spell  of  the  kindliness  of  hero  and  au- 
thor, too,  and  the  fascination  of  the  latter's 
sincere  and  often  dramatic  romance.  For  it 
is  a  romance,  with  an  American  Sir  Wil- 
loughby,  the  fashion-plate  hero,  and  Vivian 
as  the  real  hero;  and  a  heroine  upon  whose 
depiction  Mr.  Harrison  has  lavished  great 
earnestness,  preceded  by  remarkable  ob- 
servation and  analysis,  Carlisle  Heth,  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  ambitious  parents,  is  a 
flesh-and-blood  creation;  and  Dr.  Vivian 
breathes  into  her  (with  Mr.  Harrison's 
help)  the  one  thing  that  she  lacked  for 
twenty-something  years — a  soul.  And  we 
are  grateful  for  the  Cooney  family — Car- 
lisle's poor  but  cheerful  relations.  We  know 
them,  oh,  so  well:  and  are  better  for  the 
knowing. 

There  is,  in  compensation  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  rather  less  of  humor  than  in  the 
earlier  volume,  more  seriousness  of  purpose. 
Not  that  the  novelist  is  too  serious. 
But  whereas  Queed  was  chiefly  notable  for 
its   delightful    echoing   of   life    in    old-fash- 


ioned Richmond,  with  many  pleasing  char- 
acter studies  and  little  absurdities  of  inci- 
dent, the  newer  book  is  from  cover  to 
cover  a  drama  of  American  society  in  the 
making  and  unmaking;  of  industrial  evo- 
lution and  pollution  from  high  sources,  and 
the  complexity  of  the  relations  of  our  good 
instincts  and  bad.  The  personality  of  the 
Southern  beauty  who  is,  when  all  is  said, 
the  most  solid  figure  here,  develops,  under 
the  influence  of  the  quixotic  slum-doctor, 
far  more' plausibly  than  Queed's  did  under 
the  charming  guidance  of  Miss  Charlie. 
And  Mr.  Harrison,  for  all  his  whimsicality, 
has  firmly  grasped  a  vital  theme  in  the 
awakening  of  this  "society  girl"  to  newer 
ethics,  finer  aspirations.  Some  readers  will 
be  amazed  that  it  has  been  possible  for  Mr. 
Harrison  to  make  the  record  of  social,  civic 
and  commercial  life  in  a  Southern  town  of 
these  United  States  so  palatable  a  fiction. 
The  touch  is  light,  in  spite  of  the  lavished 
care — the  author  is  said  to  have  worked 
over  his  manuscript  during  two  long  years; 
and  one  is  thankful  that  the  story  of  V.  V. 
and  Miss  Carlisle  Heth  fell  into  Mr.  Har- 
rison's hands  rather  than  into  those  of  the 
late  David  Graham  Phillips.  Come  to  think 
it  over,  however,  Mr.  Phillips  did  try  to 
tell  this  story,  or  one  something  like  it.  The 
plot  is  not  a  new  discovery.  But  the  tale 
is  none  the  less  fresh. 

And  we  recommend  it  unreservedly.  Even 
the  sentimentalist  attracted  by  the  some- 
what cheap  title  will  not  be  wholly  disap- 
pointed; in  sentiment  the  novel  is  nowise 
wanting.  But  the  lover  of  Meredith  need 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  fight  shy  of  V.  V. 
because  of  the  sentimentalist's  jostling 
presence.  Mr.  Harrison's  novel  is  a  dis- 
tinguished achievement;  its  elements  of 
tragic  irony  are  nowise  depressing.  Rather 
is  the  story  heartening  and  the  moral  sound. 
Reader,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  look- 
ing into  V.  V.'s  Eyes,  and  looking  steadily. 

A  Book  on  Stock  Exchanges 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
trading  in  securities  which  is  facilitated 
by  it  have  been  attacked  recently  by  the 
Pujo  committee  of  the  national  House  and 
in  various  projects  of  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington and  Albany.  The  Stock  Exchange 
from  Within  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
$1.50),  by  William  C.  Van  Antwerp,  a  New 
York  broker  and  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
change, is  a  defense  and  an  explanation. 
He  hopes,  his  preface  says,  that  it  may  dull 
the  sharp  edge  of  misinformed  criticism, 
and  strengthen  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
loyal  friends  of  a  greatly  misunderstood 
institution.  Mr.  Van   Antwerp  was  former- 
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ly  a  journalist.  There  is  proof  in  his  book 
that  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  history  of  exchange  trading,  and  has 
carefully  studied  the  writings  of  econo- 
mists, here  and  abroad,  which  relate  to  his 
subject. 

In  one  chapter  he  sets  out  to  answer  the 
question  whether  such  an  institution  as 
the  New  York  Exchange  is  really  needed 
and  serves  the  public  interest,  or  is  merely 
a  means  for  the  promotion  of  gambling. 
The  uses  and  abuses  of  speculation  are 
considered  in  another.  Here  he  explains 
why  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Hughes  commission  for  an 
increase  of  the  margins  required  on  brok- 
ers' contracts  with  trading  customers. 
What  are  called  short  sales,  those  made  by 
traders  who  foresee  or  expect  a  decline  of 
prices,  are  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
chapter,  in  which  the  steadying  effect  of . 
such  sales  is  pointed  out.  In  this  part  of  the 
book  may  be  found  a  history  of  Germany's 
attempt  to  prevent  such  transactions  by 
legislation.  There  has  recently  been  a  move- 
ment at  Washington  and  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  the  compulsory  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Exchange.  Mr.  Van  Antwerp 
summarizes  the  arguments  against  incor- 
poration. They  were  presented  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  New  York  Merchants' 
Association  and  other  organizations  at  Al- 
bany, where  they  prevented  the  passage  of 
an   incorporation   bill. 

It  is  shown  that  the  Exchange  has 
fought  against  what  are  called  bucket 
shops.  Since  the  book  was  published,  Mr. 
Van  Antwerp — as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Exchange,  we  think — has 
made  a  tour  of  investigation  and  has  re- 
ported the  existence  of  many  of  these  so- 
called  "branch  offices"  of  the  Exchange  in 
New  York  and  other  states.  Recent  prose- 
cution by  the  national  Government  has  not 
supprest  them.  He  narrates  the  history  of 
panics  here  and  in  Europe,  and  especially 
that  of  the  American  panic  of  1907,  show- 
ing what  were,  in  his  judgment,  the  causes 
of  it,  and  earnestly  opposing  xhose  who 
assert  that  this  notable  disturbance  was 
manufactured  by  wicked  financiers  for 
their  own  profit. 

For  beginners  in  the  broker's  business, 
and  for  all  who  want  to  know  how  that 
business  is  done,  there  are  full  explanations. 
In  the  closing  chapters  are  histories  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Paris 
Bourse.  An  appendix  of  thirty  pages  con- 
tains the  entire  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  (now  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court)  in  1909, 
which  devoted  six  months  to  a  careful  in- 
quiry concerning  the  New  York  Exchange. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  copies  of 


this  memorable  and  excellent  report,  and 
we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  placed  in  this 
volume. 

To  those  who  know  nothing  about  Mr. 
Van  Antwerp  it  should  be  said  that  as  a 
journalist  he  exhibited,  in  connection  with 
anonymous  writings  that  attracted  much 
attention  and  were  effective  for  reform,  a 
profound  dislike  for  unjust  practices  and 
for  misconduct  in  the  management  of  great 
corporations.  We  are  confident  that  he  is 
thoroly  sincere  in  what  he  says  in  this 
book.  It  should  be  read  by  all  in  whose 
minds  hostility  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  been  excited,  and  who  desire 
to  hear  an  intelligent  and  earnest  defense. 
The  author's  numerous  references  make  the 
work  a  guide  to  a  library  of  authorities. 

Literary  Notes 

Jerome  D.  Travers,  amateur  champion 
of  the  United  States,  1907,  1908  and  1912, 
signs  Travers'  Golf  Book,  published  with 
forty-eight  illustrations  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  $2.  The  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs and  the  occasional  diagrams  are 
of  decided  practical  value  and  the  exposi- 
tion is  quite  simple  enough  for  any  one 
who  has  driven  off  a  few  times  under  the 
eyes  of  an  initiate. 

If  Englishmen  are  the  proverbial  travel- 
ers it  is  true  also  that  they  are  more  leisure- 
ly in  describing  their  travels  and  that  their 
publishers  put  their  travels  up  in  thicker, 
more  unwieldy  volumes  than  publishers  in 
other  lands  dare  do.  H.  M.  Tomlinson  hav- 
ing spent  part  of  two  years  aboard  a  tramp 
that  steamed  from  Swansea  to  Para  and 
up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers  to  the 
Barbados,  Jamaica  and  Tampa,  has  told  all 
about  it  in  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle  in 
some  350  pages,  using  a  style  much  like 
that  of  other  Englishmen  we  know.  (Im- 
ported by  Dutton,  $2.50.) 

In  these  days  of  arctic  and  antarctic  ex- 
ploration it  is  well  to  know  something  of 
the  manner  of  life  in  regions  where  the  only 
annoyance  never  afforded  by  travelers  is 
that  of  heat.  The  brothers  Leith — C.  K.  and 
A.  T. — give  a  vivid  and  readable  account  of 
A  Summer  and  Winter  on  Hudson's  Bay — 
in  summer  by  canoe  and  sail  boat  and  in 
winter  by  dog  sledge.  The  volume  is  without 
any  literary  art,  but  it  has  the  air  of  actu- 
ality which  comes  of  personal  experience. 
There  are  pleasant  glimpses  in  it  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  Indians  of  the  Northern 
regions — very  likeable  people  with  many 
good  qualities.  The  authors  undertook 
the  trip  for  scientific  purposes,  but  its  re- ' 
suits  from  this  point  of  view  are  only 
slightly  indicated  in  their  book  (Madison, 
Wisconsin). 


The  Australian  Capital  Named 

When  we  published,  September  12,  1912, 
the  story  of  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the 
capital  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
the  future  city  had  not  even  a  name  and 
there  was  much  discussion  as  to  what  it 
would  be  called.  Some  argued  for  a  native 
name,  such  as  Myola,  meaning  "a  meeting- 
place."  Others  brought  forward  various 
local  celebrities  as  worthy  godfathers.  The 
decision  lay  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  there 
was  great  curiosity  as  to  what  name  Lady 
Denman  would  find  in  the  golden  case 
handed  her  at  the  christening  of  the  capital 
on  March  12. 

A  strange  group  was  that  which  stood 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  monument  marking 
the  center  of  the  city-to-be.  Of  the  three 
men,  the  most  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
gold  braid  and  cocked  hat  was  "His  Ex- 
cellency the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas 
Denman,  Baron,  P.  C,  C.  C.  M.  C,  K.  C. 
V.  0.,  Governor  General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Austra- 
lia," so  his  name  reads  on  the  cornerstone. 
But  this  inscription  lies  like  an  epitaph.  It 
is  a  shame  to  play  such  a  trick  on  the 
archeologists  of  the  future.  The  men  who 
really  laid  the  stone  and  ruled  the  Common- 
wealth were  the  two  who  stood  beside  him: 
Andrew  Fisher,  Scotchman,  by  birth  and 
twenty  years  ago  an  engineer  in  a  Queens- 
land mining  town,  now  Prime  Minister,  and 
King  O'Malley,  Canadian  by  birth,  but  hail- 
ing from  California  and  Tasmania,  now 
Minister  for   Home   Affairs. 

Just  at  noon  Lady  Denman  opened  the 
case  and  announced,  "I  name  the  capital 
of  Australia  Canberra." 

So  the  Government,  altho  it  represents 
the  Labor  party  and  is  supposed  to  be 
radical  if  not  revolutionary,  fell  back  here 
upon  solid  British  conservatism  and  decided 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  Canberra  is  the 
name  the  place  has  borne  ever  since  it  was 
settled  some  fifty  years  ago.  On  the  early 
papers  it  is  spelled  "("anbury,"  as  if  it  were 
of  English  origin,  altho  there  is  an  awful 
rumor  afloat  that  if  is  an  aboriginal  word 
meaning  "laughing  jackass."  Even  if  this 
is  true  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,  for  the 
bird  that  goes  by  that  name  is  a  charac- 


teristic Australian  species  of  kingfisher 
whose  only  fault  is  that  it  has  too  big  a 
voice  and  uses  it  too  much.  The  voice  really 
would  fit  the  emu  better.  To  satisfy  the 
refined  taste  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Australians  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  term  is  really  derived  from 
the  French  jacasse,  a  chatterbox.  But  the 
bird  does  not  chatter;  it  undeniably  brays 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Austra- 
lian pioneers  knew  more  about  jackasses 
than  they  did  about  French. 

Having  given  the  capital  a  name,  the 
next  step  is  to  write  poetry  about  it.  No 
rime  for  Canberra  has  yet  been  discovered; 
but  otherwise  the  Australian  muse  is  doing 
her  level  best.  A  guinea  prize,  offered  by 
the  Sydney  Bulletin  for  the  best  sonnet, 
brought  out  sixty  entries,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  adjudged  the  finest: 

CANBERRA 

(BY    NINA    MURDOCH) 

She,  who  should  bear  her  as  a  bounteous  queen, 
Like  some  poor  suppliant  beggar-maiden  stands 
Out  on  the  barren  plain,  with  empty  hands  ; 
No  flashing  jeweled  stream  with  silver  sheen 
Girdles  her  waist,  but  in  its  stead  a  mean 
Brown   belt  £>f  stagnant   waterholes.   And  lands 
Far  distant   will  make  mock  to  see  thick  bands 
Of  dust,  where  a  bright  fillet  should  have  been. 

Haply   the   years    with   cunning    fingers     swift 
Will   weave   this   beggar   maid   a   costly   gown 
Of  borrowed  splendor,   and  to  deck  her  hair 
Will  bring  a  flashing  diadem   for  gift. 
Yet   tho   she   wear   fine   raiment   and   a   crown, 
What  power  can  make  a  barren  woman  bear? 

This  is  not  at  all  the  proper  spirit  in 
which  to  hail  the  queen  city  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  most  of  the  other  poems 
are  quite  as  pessimistic  as  to  its  prospects. 
Here  is  one  that  did  not  get  any  prize: 

Hush-a-bye,  dear  Baby-town : 
(Other   towns   must   toil   and   play, 
You   can    slumber   day   by   day.) 
Hid    away    from    Fortune's    frown, 
And   our   foemen — white   and   brown, 
(Who  in  search  of  spoil  would  si  ray. 
Where  a  brooklet  winds   its   way?) 
Sleep    well   on   your   fern-clad   down  ! 

Hush,    O   dear   one,    do   not   cry 
For   more   water.    By-and-bye 
You  shall  drink   your  little   till, 
You    shall    have   all    gold    can    huy, 
And    as    we    each    waul     supply. 
We    shall    deem    you    dearer    si  ill. 

Judging  by  the  way  she  is  being  treated 
by  her  elder  sisters,  ( linderella  would  It 
been  a  more  appropriate   name  than   ('an 
berra.    But    our   Washington,  of  which    we 
arc  now  so  proud,  past  thru  the  same   pe- 
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riod  of  contempt.  Perhaps,  too,  these  poets 
all  belong  to  the  opposition  party  and  the 
Labor  poets  are  still  to  hear  from. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson. 

Competing  Profitably  with  Silkworms 

European  manufacturers  of  artificial  silk 
gained  large  profits  in  1912,  and  the  indus- 
try is  growing.  (Methods  of  artificial  silk 
making  were  described  in  the  Survey  of  the 
World  for  February  27,  1913.)  The  net 
earning  of  the  Belgian  company,  at  Tubize, 
were  about  $500,000.  This  company,  which 
has  branches  in  Hungary  and  Russia,  re- 
cently expended  $530,000  for  improvements 
and  extensions,  and  increased  its  daily  out- 
put by  3300  pounds.  The  largest  of  all  the 
companies,  which  is  situated  at  Elberfeld, 
in  Germany,  had  a  net  profit  last  year  of 
$886,000,  altho  it  is  capitalized  at  only 
$1,200,000.  Its  dividend  is  to  be  increased 
from  36  to  40  per  cent.  The  capital  was 
doubled  two  years  ago  by  a  stock  dividend. 
This  company  has  a  subsidiary  corporation 
in  France,  which  paid  22^  per  cent,  and 
another,  paying  10  per  cent,  in  Austria. 

There  are  now  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  33  companies  making  artificial  silk 
by  the  viscose  process,  which  is  displacing 
other  processes  by  lower  cost  of  production. 
It  is  well  protected  by  patents,  the  owners 
of  which  receive  a  royalty  of  about  50  cents 
a  pound.  A  French  company  that  uses  it 
had  a  net  profit  last  year  of  $316,600  on  an 
output  of  550,000  pounds.  This  company  is 
enlarging  its  plant,  intending  to  multiply 
its  output  by  four,  because,  its  officers  say, 
the  demand  for  its  silk,  to  be  used  for  wear- 
ing apparel,  upholstery,  curtains  and  hang- 
ings, is  growing  rapidly.  Estimates  of  the 
cost  of  production  (royalty  included)  by  the 
three  processes  that  have  been  used  are  as 
follows:  Viscose,  65  cents  a  pound;  cupro- 
ammonium,  $1.05;   Chardonnet,  $1.31. 

Violets  as  a  Pest 

A  queer  relationship  of  good  and  evil  in 
plants  has  come  to  light  in  investigating 
the  "red  spider," — that  serious  pest  of  cot- 
ton-culture in  certain  parts  of  the  South. 
Nothing  would  seem  more  commendable  in 
a  village  housewife  than  to  make  her  door- 
yard  pretty  with  borders  and  beds  of  vio- 
lets; yet  by  doing  so  she  runs  a  serious 
risk  of  destroying  her  husband's  cotton 
crop,  for  these  violets  are  probably  the 
original  source,  and  are  now  the  chief  sus- 
taining agent,  of  the  mite  which  spoils  the 
cotton-plant  with  the  "rust"  which  some- 
times kills  a  whole  field  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  infested  cotton  dies,  or  be- 
comes untempting  in  the  fall,  the  mites 
migrate  to  other  plants,  most  of  which  fail 


the  insects  by  dying  in  the  early  frosts. 
Upon  two,  however,  they  survive  during 
the  winter,  to  the  mere  cold  of  which  they 
seem  indifferent.  One  of  these  is  the  poke- 
weed,  on  the  winter  buds  of  whose  fleshy 
roots  they  continue  to  feed.  Most  of  the  in- 
fection in  fields  remote  from  villages  may 
be  traced  to  a  poke  weed,  or  a  clump  of  it, 
whence  the  mites  have  traveled,  after 
spring  revival,  multiplying  rapidly  as  they 
advance.  But  violets  seem  to  be  their  nat- 
ural harbor,  and,  as  these  remain  green  all 
winter  in  the  South,  they  can  live  upon 
them  easily.  Various  remedies  are  recom- 
mended, but  the  principal  one  is  either  to 
dig  up  all  the  violets  in  the  cotton  country 
or  else  spray  them  with  an  insecticide.  But 
who  wants  a  bouquet  of  violets  bedewed 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple? 

The  Martyrs  of  the  Antarctic 

Commander  Evans,  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  at  Albert  Hall,  told  of 
his  last  parting  from  Captain  Scott: 

"On  January  3  Captain  Scott  came  into 
our  tent  and  told  us  that  he  was  sure  he 
could  reach  the  Pole  if  my  party  gave  up 
one  man  and  made  the  return  journey  short- 
handed.  On  January  4  the  last  supporting 
party,  consisting  of  Lashley,  Crean,  and 
myself,  marched  south  to  latitude  87.34 
with  the  Polar  party,  and,  seeing  that  they 
were  traveling  rapidly  yet  easily,  we  shook 
hands  all  around  and  said  good-bye.  Up  to 
this  time  no  traces  of  the  successful  Nor- 
wegians had  been  seen  and  we  all  fondly 
imagined  that  our  flag  would  be  the  first  to 
fly  at  the  South  Pole.  We  gave  three  cheers 
for  the  Southern  party  as  they  stepped  off, 
and  then  turned  our  sledge  and  commenced 
our  homeward  march  of  nearly  800  miles. 
We  frequently  looked  back  until  we  saw 
the  last  of  Captain  Scott  and  his  four  com- 
panions, a  tiny  black  spot  on  the  horizon. 
Little  did  we  think  that  our  three  cheers 
were  the  last  appreciation  they  would  ever 
know." 

The  Polar  party  covered  the  145  geo- 
graphical miles  there  remained  in  a  fort- 
night, following  the  tracks  of  Amundsen's 
dogs  from  latitude  88.  The  Englishmen 
reached  the  pole  January  17,  1912,  fixing 
the  spot  by  means  of  a  four-inch  theodolite. 
They  differed  from  Amundsen's  reckoning, 
as  shown  by  his  flag,  by  half  a  mile.  And 
on  the  nineteenth  they  started  homeward. 

Their  fatal  progress  is  a  part  of  history. 
After  the  death  of  Seaman  Evans  from 
severe  concussion,  the  explorers  pushed 
northward  with  pluck,  but  with  diminishing 
energy.  "Their  best  march  on  the  barrier 
was  only  nine  miles,  and  in  the  later  stages 
their  marches  dropped  to  three  miles,  The 
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depots  were  65  miles  apart,  and  contained  a 
week's  provisions.  They  must  have  known 
that  their  slow  progress  was  not  good 
enough,  but  they  could  not  increase  their 
speed  over  such  bad  surfaces.  The  tempera- 
tures fell  as  they  advanced  instead  of  rising 
as  expected.  And  we  find  them  recording  a 
temperature  of  minus  46.2  one  night. 

"Poor  Oates's  feet  and  hands  were  badly 
frost-bitten.  He  constantly  appealed  to  Dr. 
Wilson  for  advice.  'What  could  he  do?'  Poor 
gallant  soldier,  we  thought  such  worlds  of 
him.  Wilson  could  only  answer,  'Slog  on.'  On 
March  17,  which  was  Captain  Oates's  birth- 
day, he  walked  out  to  his  death  in  a  gallant 
endeavor  to  save  his  comrades,  and  as  our 
dead  leader  wrote,  'It  was  the  act  of  a  brave 
man  and  an  English  gentleman.'  He  always 
lived  as  he  died,  a  magnificent  man. 

"Scott,  Wilson  and  Bowers  fought  on 
until  March  21,  only  doing  about  20  miles 
in  four  days,  and  then  they  were  forced  to 
camp  11  miles  south  of  One  Ton  Depot. 
They  were  kept  here  by  a  blizzard  which 
was  too  violent  to  permit  them  to  move,  and 
on  March  25  Captain  Scott  wrote  that  mes- 
sage to  the  public:  'Had  we  lived,  I  should 
have  had  a  tale  to  teil  of  the  hardihood,  en- 
durance, and  courage  of  my  companions 
which  would  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  Eng- 
lishmen. These  rough  notes  and  our  dead 
bodies  must  tell  the  tale.'  " 

It  was  not  in  the  fury  and  the  foam, 

The  swift,  earth-shaking  tumult,  and  the  shout 
Of  close-knit  squadrons   riding  hard  and  home, 
That    he    went   out. 

For  him  no  trumpets  called  with  jubilant  blast, 
Only  the  ice-wind's   everlasting  moan ; 
Alone  into  the  solitude  he  passed, 
Yet  not  alone. 

— Such  is  the  tribute  which  the  London 
Spectator  pays  to  Oates's  courageous  death. 
At  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  held  on  May  26,  Cap- 
tain Scott  was 
awarded  the  Pa- 
tron's Medal  and 
the  Antarctic 
Medal      voted      by 


the  Society  in  1904.  Lady  Scott  was  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  casket  in  which  to  keep 
these  awards.  She  will  herself  design  a 
bronze  statue,  to  be  erected  at  Cheltenham 
by  public  subscription,  to  Dr.  Wilson,  the 
scientist  who  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  pole.  Lord  Curzon,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  said  that  Scott's  dash  to  the 
Pole  was,  in  its  fatality,  a  great  drama.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  disturb  the  bodies 
of  the  heroes.  The  British  Museum  will  pub- 
lish the  scientific  notes  of  the  expedition. 

Electric  Auction  Sales 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  immense 
amount  of  noise,  disorder  and  confusion 
that  accompany  auction  sales,  a  Holland  in- 
ventor has  devised  an  electric  method  which 
is  so  successful  that  such  sales  in  The 
Hague  and  other  cities  are  now  conducted 
in  silence  and  comfort. 

The  customary  selling  of  eggs  by  auction 
that  prevails  in  Holland  is  usually  a  weekly 
affair  in  the  Dutch  agricultural  centers. 
The  eggs  are  auctioned  off  in  2500  lots. 
With  this  new  plan  each  bidder  sits  in  a 
numbered  seat  and  is  given  a  push  button 
connected  with  a  large  dial. 

The  auctioneer  is  stationed  in  front  of 
this  large  dial,  upon  which  are  prices  rang- 
ing from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  There 
is  also  a  large  wall  board  which  contains 
a  similar  set  of  numbers  which  can  be  elec- 
trically lighted,  also  connected  with  the 
seats.  As  soon  as  a  lot  of  eggs  or  other 
allotment  is  announced  and  de-  I 
scribed,  the  auctioneer,  sitting  $ 
quietly  below  the  dial,  moves  a 
hand  slowly  around  it.  When  the 
hand  reaches  any  figure  that 
suits  the  bidder,  he  presses  the 
button  at  his  seat.  This  simulta- 
neously stops  the  dial-hand  and 
lights  up  the  corresponding  fig- 
ure on  the  board.  At  the  same 
moment  an  electric  annunciator 
registers  and  tolls  off  the  num- 
ber and  seat  of  the  bidder. 


.  -2~ 


THE  TENT  IN  WHICH  CAPTAIN  SCOTT  DIED 
From     a     photograph     in     the     London    Daily    Mirror    taken    hv    the    search    party    after    the    snow    had    been 
Cleared   away.    When   the   tent   was   first   sighted  on   November   10,   1912,  snow   covered  all  but   the   peak. 
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Then  the  auctioneer  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately resumes  his  methodical  twisting  of 
the  dial-hand.  As  it  revolves  the  next  bidder 
can  register  a  higher  bid,  and  so  on  until 
the  auction  sale  is  over. 

Railway  Plans  and  Progress  in  Africa 

Altho  a  few  miles  of  rails  were  laid  in 
Africa  before  1880,  nearly  all  the  work 
which  this  map  shows  by  its  solid  lines  has 
been  accomplished  since  that  date,  chiefly 
within  the  present  century.  Egypt  has  now 
2500  miles  of  railroad,  Algeria-Tunis  3125 
miles  and  South  Africa  almost  12,000 
miles.  To  connect  these  two  poles  of  popula- 
tion and  business,  the  "Cape-to-Cairo  line," 
a  combination  of  railways  with  navigation 
of  lakes  and  rivers  along  the  great  depres- 
sion in  east  central  Africa,  lacks  only  some 
900  miles  of  being  continuous. 

Two  other  north-and-south  lines  have 
been  sketched  and  in  part  constructed.  One, 
the  westernmost,  is  Berthelot's  projection 
across  the  Sahara  to  Lake  Chad,  by  way 
of  Timbuctu,  of  the  Algerian  line  from 
Oran  now  resting  at  Colomb.  To  the  fer- 
tile and  populous  shore  of  this  great  cen- 
tral lake  of  the  Sudan  is  directed  also  a 
second  trans-Saharan  line,  known  as 
Bonsard's,  from  Tripoli  thru  the  oases 
along  the  ancient  caravan  trail.  This  will 
be  the  shorter  of  the  two,  and  give  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  upper  Kongo  re- 
gion, while  the  Berthelot  line  will  afford 
a  northern  outlet  to  the  various  roads 
striking  inland  thru  Senegambia  and 
Nigeria,  where  civilization  is  extending 
rapidly  under  neighborly  French  and  Eng- 
lish control  and  energy. 

From  Lake  Chad  a  line  is  projected 
southward  to  the  Kongo  at  Stanleyville, 
crossing  the  great  Ubangi  River  near  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  making  accessible 
a  healthful,  populous,  and  resourceful  dis- 
trict. From  Stanleyville,  the  central  point 
of  transportation  and  commerce  in  the 
Kongo  Free  State,  where  the  river  makes 
its  great  bend  from  north  to  west,  it  will 
soon  be  possible  to  go  by  steamboat  or 
train  to  any  part  of  South  or  East  Afrcia. 
The  distance  by  rail  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Stanleyville  will  be  about  3750 
miles.  This  railway  to  Lake  Chad  and 
across  the  Sahara  would  open  to  traffic 
the  forests,  cattle  ranges  and  fertile  up- 
lands of  the  Belgian  interior,  now  restrict- 
ed to  the  uncertain  movements  of  the 
river-boats;  and  compartiVely  short  addi- 
tions southward  (likely,  indeed,  to  be  made 
first)  would  connect  it  with  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  the  growing  transportation 
system  of  Rhodesia. 


Several  east-and-west  transcontinental 
routes  have  been  begun.  One  plan  is  to  com- 
plete a  coast  line  from  Tangier  to  Port 
Said,  a  third  of  which  already  exists.  It 
would  connect  all  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
ports and  make  available  broad  tracts  of 
farming-land  now  useless  because  too  far 
from  the  infrequent  ports;  and  it  would 
stimulate  industry  and  trade  in  many  se- 
cluded oases. 

A  Sudanese  transcontinental  line  will 
certainly  be  constructed  soon,  which  will 
connect  the  various  railroads  pushing  in- 
land from  the  Atlantic  ports  between  Da- 
kar and  Lagos,  and  carry  their  traffic  to 
and  from  Suakim  on  the  Red  Sea.  Its  great- 
est length  would  be  about  4500  miles.  No 
serious  obstacles  would  be  encountered  by 
the  engineers  anywhere  along  the  line, 
since  there  are  no  mountains  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  the  grades  would  be  light. 
Hence  it  ought  to  be  able  to  make  rates 
upon  freight  so  low  that  it  would  become 
a  profitable  route  for  shipments  between 
the  Orient  and  North  or  South  America. 
One-fifth  of  this  lay-out  is  now  in  operation, 
reaching  westward  via  Sennar  to  El  Obeid, 
between  which  and  Kibbo,  on  Lake  Chad, 
lies  the  thickly  populated,  arable  and  pas- 
toral region  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  and 
eastward  from  the  coast  to  the  northern 
border  of   Nigeria. 

A  third  cross-country  route  will  continue 
the  British  line  from  Mombasa  to  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  from  that  lake  across  Uganda, 
one  of  the  most  promising  parts  of  British 
East  Africa,  over  the  foothills  of  Mt.  Ru- 
wenzori  and  down-stream,  thru  valuable  for- 
ests, to  Stanleyville.  This  route  will  open  a 
region  of  probable  mineral  as  well  as  known 
woodland  wealth,  and  will  be  extremely  pic- 
turesque and  attractive  to  tourists  and 
sportsmen.  It  is  further  proposed  to  build 
a  line  from  Stanleyville  down  the  Kongo  to 
meet  the  existing  rails  from  Banana  to 
Brazzaville,  with  a  branch  passing  over 
to  the  Gaboon  valley  and  down  it  to  Libre- 
ville. It  is  also  proposed  to  run  a  line  from 
Stanleyville  over  to  and  across  the  Ubangi 
Valley,  and  thence  across  the  French  Kongo 
to  *Duala,  the  port  of  Kamerun.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  equatorial  transconti- 
nental railway  will  be  the  first  to  be  realized. 
The  great  need  and  its  comparative  short- 
ness (altho  in  places  it  will  be  difficult  to 
build)  favor  its  early  completion  along  one 
or  both  of  its  western  extensions. 

Reference  to  the  map  will  show  how 
greatly  these  lines  and  their  feeders  will, 
when  constructed,*  shorten  journeys  and 
haulage  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to 
another,  or  to  Europe,  as  compared  with 
the  present   round-about  means  of  travel; 
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and  any  one  familiar  with  the  geography 
and  resources  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa 
will  appreciate  what  a  wealth  of  opportunity 
and  of  material  will  be  made  available  by 
their  construction  and  "linking  up."  A 
single  short  but  important  link,  now  in 
preparation,  is  an  illustration. 

Nyasaland  is  a  district  west  and  south  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  settled  by  British  immigrants 
who  cultivate  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
other  crops.  For  some  years  they  have  had  a 
railroad  from  their  principal  town,  Blan- 
tyre,   to   the   navigable   part   of   the    Shire 


River,  by  which  the  overflow  of  the  lake 
reaches  the  Zambesi.  The  colony  soon  came 
to  the  limit  of  its  progress,  however,  because 
its  products  had  to  go  out  first  by  rail  to 
Port  Herald,  then  by  barge  down  the  Shire 
to  Kaia,  then  by  boat  down  the  main  river 
to  Chinde,  and  finally  in  lighters  or  small 
freight  carriers  to  Beira,  before  really 
starting  on  their  voyage  to  a  European 
market.  Machinery  and  other  supplies  came 
in  by  the  same  slow  and  costly  method; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  annually 
the    water    is    so    low    in    the    Shire    that 


.Railroads  already  constructed 
.Railroads   Projected 
Kilometres 


Soo  looo         jSoo        '/ooo 

I  KILOMETRE  -  62    PFR  CtNT   OE    1  MILE 


Cape  '/bis/A] 


RAILROADS  INVADING  THE  AFRICAN  HINTERLAND 
Note    the    three    projected    transcontinental  systems,   one  along   the   Barbary   coast    from   Tangier  to    Porl 

Said,    one    across    the    Sudan    from    various    Atlantic    terminals    to    Suakini    on    the    Red    Sea,    and    one    under    the 
equator    from     Libreville    and    Banana    to    Mombasa.    Stanleyville    will    he   the    railway   center   of   central    Africa.    In 

South  Africa,  the  only  important  link  yet   to   he  built    is   that    connecting   the  German    road   at    Keelmanshoop 
with    the    English    system. 
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for  many  weeks  at  a  time  boats  cannot 
pass  up  or  down  at  all.  Now  a  railway 
is  about  to  be  built  from  Beira  directly 
into  Nyasaland,  and  this  productive  colony 
will  at  once  resume  its  prosperity  and 
progress. 

Farm  Ownership 

Of  the  6,361,502  farms  in  the  United 
States  in  1910,  about  five-eighths  were 
operated  by  owners  and  three-eighths  by 
tenants.  The  small  remainder,  amounting 
to  less  than  one  per  cent,  were  operated  by 
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WHAT   THE    FARM   CENSUS   SHOWS 

hired  managers.  In  New  England  a  larger 
proportion  of  farms  were  operated  by  own- 
ers than  in  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try, while  in  the  Southern  states  about  helf 
of  the  farms  were  rented.  The  average 
number  of  acres  in  farms  operated  by  the 
owners  is  151.6  and  in  farms  operated  by 
tenants,  96.2.  In  both  cases  there  has  been 
practically  no  change  in  size  since  1900. 

Of  the  farms  which  were  owned  by  the 
operator  almost  exactly  two-thirds  were 
free  from  mortgage  and  one-third  were 
mortgaged.  The  proportion  of  farms  owned 
free  from  mortgage  is  higher  in  the  South- 
ern than  in  the  Northern  states.  The  aver- 
age value  of  the  farms  operated  by  their 
owners  in  this  country  is  $6289,  while  the 
average  size  of  the  mortgage  is  $1715.  The 
indebtedness  is  therefore  27.3  per  cent  of 
the  value. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  farm  opera- 
tors of  the  United  States  are  native  whites, 
10.5  per  cent  are  foreign-born  whites  and 
14.5  per  cent  colored.  The  percentage  of 
farm  owners  is  somewhat  different.  Among 
this  class  80.1  per  cent  are  native  whites, 
13.8  per  cent  foreign-born  whites  and  6.1 
per  cent  are  colored.  Of  farm  tenants  66.2 
per  cent  are  native  whites,  5.0  per  cent 
foreign-born  whites  and  28.8  per  cent  col- 
ored. This  brings  out  the  interesting  com- 
parison that  there  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  farms  owned  by  foreign-born  whites 
as  by  colored,  while  more  than  five  times 
as  many  farms  are  rented  by  colored  as  by 


foreign-born  whites.  The  number  of  negro 
farmers  has  increased  more  rapidly  during 
the  past  decade  than  that  of  white  farmers. 
It  may  be  of  interest  at  the  present  time 
to  know  that  in  1910  there  were  2215  farm 
operators  who  were  Japanese,  while  in  1900 
their  number  had  been  39.  Among  the 
Chinese  the  number  of  farm  operators 
has  decreased  from  938  in  1900  to 
636  in  1910.  Considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  foreign-born  farm  operators  in 
the  United  States  came  from  Germany  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Altho  14  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  whites  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  were  born  in  Ire- 
land, only  5  pel*  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
farm  operators  were  from  that  country. 

William  B.  Bailey 

Assistant   Professor   of   Political  Economy,    Yale   Uni- 
versity. 

A  Mysterious  Gas 

X3  it  is  provisionally  called  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge 
University.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
definition  given  by  a  high-school  girl  in 
her  algebra  examination.  In  reply  to  the 
question  "What  is  the  meaning  of  X?"  she 
answered,  quite  correctly,  "X  is  something 
you  use  when  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about."  Well,  Professor  Thomson 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
He  only  knows  that  he  has  got  a  gas  that 
does  not  correspond  to  anything  hitherto 
described. 

He  gets  it  by  the  same  means  as  Roent- 
gen got  his  x-rays,  that  is,  by  the  action 
of  the  kathode  rays.  The  kathode  rays  con- 
sist of  a  stream  of  negatively  electrified 
corpuscles  in  a  tube  almost  completely  ex- 
hausted of  its  gas.  When  they  strike 
against  the  glass  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tube  there  they  start  up  the  x-rays  by 
which  we  can  see  the  shadow  of  our  bones. 
But  if  the  kathode  rays  are  focussed  on  a 
little  piece  of  metal  the  bombardment  of 
this  by  the  innumerable  corpuscles  moving 
with  almost  the  velocity  of  light,  heats  it 
to  the  melting  point  and  drives  out  of  the 
metal  all  of  the  occluded  gases  such  as 
hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxid.  Among  them 
comes  the  mysterious  stranger,  a  stable 
gas  which  may  be  preserved  in  a  glass  tube 
and  has  an  atomic  weight  of  3.  The  atomic 
weight  Professor  Thomson  determines  by 
an  ingenious  method  of  his  own,  the  most 
delicate  process  of  analysis  known  to  man; 
for  every  element  and  compound  in  a  mix- 
ture of  gases,  too  small  to  be  seen  or 
weighed,  records  its  weight  and  electric 
charge  upon  a  photographic  plate.  Those 
interested  will  find  it  described  in  Nature  of 
May   29. 
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This  unknown  gas,  X3,  might  be  thought 
a  form  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  H3  instead  of 
ordinary  hydrogen  which  has  two  atoms  to 
the  molecule  and  is  represented  by  H2.  Thus 
we  have  ozone,  0„  as  well  as  oxygen,  02. 
But  ozone  is  a  much  more  active  gas  than 
ordinary  oxygen  and  so  we  should  expect 
that  H3  would  be  less  stable  than  ordinary 
hydrogen.  On  the  contrary,  X3  is  so  stable 
that  it  will  not  combine  with  oxygen  as 
hydrogen  does  to  form  water.  The  Russian 
chemist  Mendeleef,  thirty  years  ago,  con- 
ducted a  scheme,  the  periodic  law,  which 
was  designed  to  include  all  possible  ele- 
ments, not  only  those  that  were  then 
known  but  all  that  might  be  discovered  in 
the  future.  He  provided  a  pigeon-hole  for 
an  element  with  an  atomic  weight  of  three 
but  prophesied  that  it  would  be  still  more 
active  than  fluorin.  It  would  then  be  such 
an  energetic  element  that  it  would  eat  its 
way  out  of  a  glass  tube  like  a  rat  out  of  a 
wooden  trap.  But  X3  does  not  show  any 
such  active  disposition. 

We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  imagine 
that  the  new  gas  was  manufactured  out 
of  the  metal  by  the  bombardment  of  the 
electrified  corpuscles,  for  recent  investiga- 
tions have  got  us  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
the  transmutation  of  elements.  But  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  has  found  that  the  gas  is 
not  given  off  from  new-made  metals  at  all. 
He  obtained  the  largest  amount  of  X3  from 
a  piece  of  lead  from  the  roof  of  Trinity 
College  Chapel,  several  hundred  years  old. 
On  the  other  hand,  lead  freshly  precipi- 
tated from  a  lead  acetate  solution  produced 
no  X3  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
kathode  rays.  So  the  new  element  or  com- 
pound must  for  the  present  be  symbolized 
by  X3,  meaning  in  this  case  not  a  superior 
quality,  as  in  the  case  of  cloth  or  ale,  but 
a  triple  mystery. 

The  Stefansson  Expedition 

"The  sensational  aspect  of  the  Canadian 
arctic  expedition  is  that,  if  it  should  prove 
as  successful  as  it  conceivably  may,  it  will 
close  forever  the  chapter  of  geographical 
discovery,  for  the  only  place  on  the  whole 
earth  where  there  can  possibly  be  land  of 
any  considerable  extent  the  very  existence 
of  which  is  unknown  to  us  is  the  unexplored 
area  of  a  million- or  so  square  miles  that  is 
represented  by  white  patches  on  our  map, 
lying  between  Alaska  and  the  north  pole." 

So  writes  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  of  the  expedition  which 
the  Canadian  government  is  sending  under 
his  direction  to  spend  three  winters  and 
four  summers  in  scientific  observation  and 
exploration   in   the   Arctic. 

The  steam  whaler  "Karluk"  put  out  from 


Victoria,  B.  C,  on  June  17,  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Robert  Bartlett,  who  sailed  the 
"Roosevelt''  for  Peary.  On  board  were  most 
of  the  big  party  of  fifteen  scientists  who 
compose  the  working  staff;  Mr.  Stefansson 
and  the  remaining  members  will  join  them 
at  Nome  on  July  8. 

All  sorts  of  investigations  are  on  the 
program.  The  anthropologists,  among 
whom  Mr.  Stefansson  himself  is  numbered, 
will  study  the  archeology  and  ethnology  of 
the  Eskimo;  their  special  problem  will  be 
to  determine  the  present  and  former  limits 
of  human  occupation.  In  the  summer  they 
will  hun£  for  the  remains  of  Eskimo  vil- 
lages. The  "blond  Eskimos"  discovered  by 
Mr.  Stefansson  on  his  last  expedition  will 
be  carefully  studied  and  perhaps  caught  in 
moving  pictures  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
But  nobody  will  try  to  "civilize"  them:  Mr. 
Stefansson  wrote  in  The  Independent  for 
December  28,  1911,  just  what  he  thought  of 
such  attempts.  ("The  Indian  and  Civiliza- 
tion.") 

Then  the  geology  and  zoology  of  the 
whole  region  from  Alaska  to  Coronation 
Gulf  is  to  be  worked  over,  and  specimens 
secured;  and  the  geographers  will  map  un- 
explored coasts  and  plot  the  continental 
shelf  by  soundings. 

There  may  be  available  trade  routes  be- 
tween the  islands  off  the  coast,  and  copper 
and  other  metals  in  them:  the  expedition 
will  look  for  both.  But  the  most  alluring 
possibility  is  that  this  uncharted  stretch  of 
Arctic  sea  may  yield  new  and  unknown 
lands,  even  in  sophisticated  1913. 
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— Leo   Cheney,   in   Puncli. 

Militant  Suffragist  (after  long  and  futile   efforts   to   light    a   fire   for   her   tea- 
kettle). "And  to  think  that  only  yesterday  I  burnt  two  pavilions  and  a  church." 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
From  Gbe  "ffnDepenfcent,  June  25,  1863. 

Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  an  able  chemist,  has 
been  chosen  Rumford  Professor  at  Harvard 
University.  Columbia  College  a  year  or  two 
since  refused  to  appoint  him  to  a  chemical 
professorship.  Because  he  did  not  under- 
stand chemistry?  No;  because  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian !  This  is  as  if  you  should  refuse  to  get 
your  clothes  of  the  best  tailor  because  he 
did  not  make  jack  knives  to  suit  you. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  has  gone  to  England 
in  furtherance  of  his  favorite  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph enterprise.  Both  ends  of  the  pro- 
posed telegraph  line  are  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  England.  No  American  is  a  real 
friend  of  his  country  who  will  give  a  cent 
to  help  England  at  present  to  such  a  tre- 
mendous military  engine  as  that. 

Pebbles 

"Was  that  you  I  kissed  in  the  conserva- 
tory last  night?" 

"About  what  time  was  it?" — Punch. 

She — Father  bought  a  Rembrandt  today. 
He — What    horsepower? — University    of 
Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl, 


"What    makes    a    man    always    give    a 
woman  a  diamond  engagement  ring?" 
"A  woman." — Wisconsin  Sphinx. 

"She  told  me  to  kiss  her  on  either  cheek." 
"And  you — " 

"Hesitated  a  long  time  between  them." — 
Lehigh  Burr. 

Soph — "How  do  you  like  military  drill?" 
Fresh — "Oh,  it's  a  bore." 
Editor's  Explanation:    Bore=drill. — Wis- 
consin Sphinx. 

Interesting  Youth — "Did  you  see  those 
autos  skid?" 

Coedna — "Sir,  how  dare  you  be  so 
familiar?" — Illinois  Siren. 

He  was  seated  in  the  parlor 
And  he  said  unto  the  light, 

"Either  you  or  I,  old  fellow, 
"Will  be  turned  down  tonight." 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Bill— "Are  you  maried?" 

Poster— "Yep." 

Bill — "Anything  running  about  the 
house?" 

Poster — "Only  a  fence," — Stanford  Chap* 
arral, 


The  Tariff  Bill 

The  Senate  committee  completed  its  work 
on  the  House  tariff  bill,  and  it  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Democratic  caucus.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  changes.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  re- 
ductions. They  will  reduce  the  estimated 
revenue  by  about  $5,000,000,  but  a  new  tax 
on  brandy  used  in  fortifying  wines  will  add 
$7,000,000,  and  one  of  5  cents  a  bunch  on 
bananas  may  yield  $2,000,000.  The  House 
bill's  provisions  concerning  wool  and  sugar 
were  not  materially  changed. 

That  part  of  the  bill  which  imposes  an 
income  tax  was  modified  by  lowering  the 
exemption  limit  from  $4000  to  $3000,  for 
unmarried  persons.  It  is  proposed  that,  for 
married  persons,  there  shall  be  an  addition 
of  $1000  for  a  dependent  wife  or  husband, 
and  one  of  $500  for  a  dependent  child,  but 
only  two  such  children  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Senator  Hitchcock  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  attach  an  amendment  embodying 
Attorney-General  McReynolds's  project  for 
a  graduated  tax  on  corporations  and  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  the  tobacco  business, 
but  the  amendment  was  rejected.  Parts  of 
the  administrative  sections  which  offended 
foreign  manufacturers  and  exporters  have 
been  excluded  or  improved.  The  proposed 
reduction  of  5  per  cent  on  goods  imported 
in  American  ships  was  cut  out. 

In  the  lobby  investigation  there  has  been 
much  testimony  as  to  work  done  and  money 
expended  in  relation  to  sugar  duties,  the 
beet  sugar  industry  striving  to  preserve  the 
duty,  and  certain  refiners  seeking  the  re- 
moval of  it.  Many  letters  were  produced 
and  read.  But  nearly  all  of  this  testimony 
related  to  what  was  done  in  past  years. 
Some  of  the  letters,  for  example,  were  writ- 
ten in  1907,  1908  or  1909.  Large  sums  were 
expended,  mainly  in  publicity  projects,  and 
there  was  a  movement  for  the  purchase  of 
a  Chicago  newspaper.  The  same  committee 
will  inquire  as  to  a  statement  recently  made 
by  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that  he  was  ap- 
proached by  persons  claiming  to  be  able  to 
exert  influence  in  Congress  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  connection  with  the 
suit  which  involves  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  com- 
bination. 


Washington  Notes 

John  L.  McNab,  Federal  District  Attor- 
ney at  San  Francisco,  resigned  last  week 
and  at  the  same  time  complained  in  a  long 
and  bitter  dispatch  to  the  President  that  he 
had  been  driven  to  do  this  because  the  At- 
torney-General, against  his  protest,  had  or- 
dered a  postponement  of  the  trial  of  M.  I. 
Diggs  and  Andrew  Caminetti,  indicted  un- 
der the  White  Slave  act.  Caminetti  is  a 
son  of  State  Senator  Caminetti,  recently 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 
Friends  of  the  defendants  had  been  boast- 
ing that  the  District  Attorney  would  be 
restrained  by  political  influence.  It  appears 
that  the  postponement  was  ordered  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  Wilson.  The  elder 
Caminetti  wanted  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  his  son,  but  the  Secretary  desired  him 
to  remain  in  Washington  for  the  present. 
Therefore  he  asked  for  the  postponement. 

Among  the  nominations  made  last  week 
were  the  following:  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
of  Virginia,  Ambassador  to  Italy;  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  New  Jersey,  Minister 
to  the  Netherlands;  Meredith  Nicholson, 
of  Indiana,  Minister  to  Portugal;  Pleasant 
A.  Stovall,  of  Georgia,  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land; John  B.  O'Rear,  of  Missouri,  Minister 
to  Bolivia;  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  Am- 
bassadorship at  Vienna  has  been  offered  to 
Maurice  F.  Egan,  now  Minister  to  Den- 
mark. 

Trust  Questions 

It  was  understood  at  Washington  last 
week  that  the  President  would  sign  the 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill,,  which  has 
a  paragraph  providing  that  no  part  of  the 
money  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall  be  expended  in  prosecuting  com- 
binations of  farmers  or  workingmen  for 
violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  law.  He  was 
intending,  however,  to  attach  an  explana- 
tory memorandum,  expressing  his  disap- 
proval of  this  exemption  (on  account  of 
which  the  same  bill  was  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Taft)  and  pointing  out  that  there  are  other 
funds  controlled  by  the  Department  which 
can  be  used,  if  needed,  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  offenders.  The  bill  carries  appro- 
priations amounting  to  $1  IS. 000. 000,  for  the 
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fiscal  year  which  will  end  on  the  30th  inst., 
and,  it  was  said,  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
would  be  justified  in  causing  the  failure 
of  it.  He  has  received  from  organizations 
and  individuals  hundreds  of  protests 
against  approval  of  the  bill. 

For  some  months  past  the  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  been  inquiring 
concerning  the  National  Wholesale  Jew- 
elers' Association.  Witnesses  testified  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  in  New  York,  last  week, 
where  indictments  for  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man act  are  sought.  The  Keystone  Watch 
Case  Company  is  striving  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Government  in  the  pending 
suit  (under  the  Sherman  act)  for  a  disso- 
lution  of   that   corporation. 

Panama 

Water  was  admitted  at  the  Gatun  locks 
for  the  first  time  on  the  14th,  to  test  the 
valves.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  The 
engineers  are  considering  the  expediency 
of  washing  away  the  hills  that  Overlook 
the.  Culebra  cut  by  hydraulic  mining  ma- 
chinery, to  relieve  the  pressure  which 
causes  slides  there. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to 
provide  for  the  passage  of  railway  trains 
across  the  Canal  route.  The  construction 
of  bridges  high  enough  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  masts  of  ships  is  said  to  be  out 
of  the  question,  and  tunnels  would  cost  too 
much.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  cars 
will  be  carried  on  large  floats  or  barges 
propelled  by  steam. 

It  is  said  at  Washington  that  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  will  not  be  renewed  by  the 
Senate  in  their  present  form.  Senators 
Chamberlain  and  O'Gorman  have  been 
urged  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  but  in 
vain.  They  will  insist,  it  is  reported,  that 
if  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  be  re- 
newed, a  clause  shall  be  inserted  expressly 
providing  that  the  exemption  of  our  coast- 
wise shipping  from  the  payment  of  canal 
tolls  shall  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  Philippine  Islands 

At  the  end  of  four  days  of  fighting,  on 
the  island  of  Jolo,  the  rebellious  Moros  were 
subdued  and  dispersed.  Fourteen  men  on 
the  American  side  were  killed,  and  twenty- 
five  wounded.  Eleven  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  were  soldiers  in  companies  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  and  two  were  privates  in 
the  regular  army.  The  fourteenth  was  Cap- 
tain Taylor  A.  Nichols.  In  a  report  to  che 
War  Department  Governor  General 
Forbes  says  that  General  Pershing  ex- 
hausted all  the  virtues  of  patience  before 
attacking  the   rebels,  and  that  the  punish- 


ment of  them  was  required  in  the  interest 
of  good  government. 

A  son  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  revolu- 
tionary leader,  arrived  at  Kobe  last  week, 
and  proceeded  to  Tokio.  He  went  to  Japan 
secretly,  the  dispatches  say,  and  in  Japan- 
ese dress.  It  is  reported  that  he  seeks  to 
make  some  use  of  our  dispute  with  Japan, 
having  in  mind  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines.  The  elder  Aguinaldo,  however, 
has  been  living  quietly  on  his  farm,  and 
Delegate  Quezon  says  he  is  taking  no  part 
in  any  movement  against  American  rule. 
The  Delegate  also  said  that  his  people 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  preferred  the  rule  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  any  other  foreign 
Power,  "If  independence  should  be  granted 
to  them,"  he  added,  "and  if  you  should 
afterward  have  war  with  the  Far  East, 
you  will  find  the  Filipinos  fighting  for  you 
and  your  flag." 

The  death  rate  in  Manila  has  recently 
been  the  lowest  on  record,  owing,  it  is 
thought,  to  improved  water  supply,  the 
new  sewer  system  and  modern  sanitary 
regulations.  Since  January  1  there  have 
been  eight  cases  of  bubonic  plague  and 
seven  deaths. 

Mexico 

Reports  from  Mexico  show  that  the  reb- 
els are  still  gaining.  When  the  capital  of 
Zacatecas  was  taken,  some  time  ago,  a 
majority  of  the  200  Federal  soldiers  there 
were  killed.  Forced  loans  were  obtained 
from  citizens  by  the  victors.  Those  who  re- 
fused to  pay  were  killed.  The  city  has  since 
been  evacuated.  At  Jerez,  also  in  Zacatecas, 
the  rebels  proclaimed  Paulino  Martinez 
provisional  President.  He  is  the  publisher 
of  a  Mexican  paper  in  El  Paso.  The  cap- 
ture of  Matamoras,  which  is  near  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to 
bribe  the  rebel  commander  there,  General 
Blanco.  He  says  that  an  emissary  from 
Huerta  offered  him  $300,000  if  he  would 
join  the  Government's  forces.  The  emissary 
was  put  to  death.  In  the  South  there  are 
states  that  desire  to  set  up  an  independent 
government,  and  others  whose  people  talk 
of  seeking  annexation  to  Guatemala.  The 
Governor  of  Campeche  has  revolted  with 
800  men.  There  has  been  hard  fighting  in 
Sonora,  north  of  Guaymas.  Didier  Masson, 
the  French  aviator,  past  over  the  Federal 
trenches  at  Ortiz  in  his  aeroplane,  dropping 
bombs,  and  thus  killed,  it  is  said,  fifty-two 
men.  Federal  victories  in  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Tamaulipas  have  been  reported  at  the 
capital. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Felix  Diaz,  his  com- 
pact  with   Huerta,   allowing   him   to   name 
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half  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  was  an- 
nulled. General  Mondragon,  Minister  of 
War,  and  three  other  Ministers  at  once 
retired  from  office.  Mondragon's  successor 
is  General  Blanquet.  Huerta  is  now  in  full 
control.  There  is  much  testimony  as  to  a 
growth  of  anti-American  sentiment.  This 
is  due  to  President  Wilson's  failure  to  rec- 
ognize Huerta's  Government.  Many  Amer- 
icans are  leaving  the  country.  Others  are 
appealing  to  Washington  for  protection. 
From  one  end  to  the  other,  the  condition  of 
the  country  is  deplorable.  Our  Govern- 
ment's policy  has  not  been  changed.  Huerta 
is  not  regarded  as  a  constitutional  Presi- 
dent and  therefore  his  Government  will 
not  be  formally  recognized.  President  Wil- 
son waits  for  the  election  in  October  and 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

Cuba 

The  Cuban  House  was  left  without  a 
quorum,  last  week,  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Conservatives,  because  of  the  Liberals' 
refusal  to  comply  with  President  Menocal's 
request  for  a  postponement  of  the  debate 
on  a  bill  authorizing  him  to  provide  for  ar- 
bitration of  the  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man claims  for  damages  suffered  during 
the  revolution.  He  opposes  the  bill.  His  ene- 
mies say  his  opposition  is  due  to  a  desire 
to  prevent  the  flotation  in  London  of  bonds 
in  support  of  a  projected  railroad,  for 
which  a  concession  was  granted  by  Presi- 
dent Gomez  to  the  latter's  friends,  the  head 
of  the  present  Cabinet  having  formerly 
been  counsel  for  a  railroad  company  that  is 
striving  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  road. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sugar  crop  will  be 
2,200,000  tons.  There  was  a  record  of  2,066,- 
845  tons  up  to  June  1,  against  1,662,798 
tons  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

President  Menocal  has  revoked  the  Go- 
mez concession  to  the  Port  Improvement 
Company,  a  corporation  which  was  to  im- 
prove several  harbors  and  to  be  paid  in 
part  by  taxes  on  imports. 

South  America 

In  Argentina,  the  Anglo-Argentine  beef 
companies  decided,  on  the  16th,  to  reduce 
prices  by  25  per  cent  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  American  companies  in  the 
London  market.  -Five  days  later  nearly  all 
of  them  gave  notice  that  their  plants  were 
to  be  closed.  Representatives  of  the  Ar- 
mour and  Swift  interests  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  attempt  to  make  a  monopoly 
or  that  Trust  methods  had  been  used  by 
them.  In  the  London  House  of  Commons, 
last  week,  the  British  Government  declined 


to  send  a  special  commissioner  to  Argen- 
tina, to  make  inquiry  about  the  beef  busi- 
ness. It  was  said,  however,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  carefully  watching  the 
situation. 

A  delegation  from  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  entertained  last  week  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  visi- 
tors were  guests  of  the  Government.  Dr. 
Lauro  Muller,  Brazil's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  came  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  last  week,  and  was  the  guest  of  hon- 
or at  several  dinners.  At  one  his  hosts 
were  200  exporting  manufacturers,  who 
gave  him  a  gold  cup.  He  attended  another, 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  200  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  Senator  Root,  who  said  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  was  sometimes 
endangered  by  the  failure  of  a  people  to 
observe  the  rules  of  international  courtesy. 
"We  must  learn  civility,"  said  he;  "we 
must  learn  that  a  policy  of  peace  cannot  be 
sustained  by  insults."  Dr.  Muller  visited 
West  Point  and  then  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  very  hospitably  entertained. 

In  England 

The  Marconi  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  closed  on  the  19th.  Lord-Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George  and  Attorney-General 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  were  vindicated  by  a  vote 
of  346  to  268  on  a  Liberal  amendment  to  a 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  ministers  in- 
vestments in  wireless.  Before  the  vote  was 
taken  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech 
deploring  the  partisan  calumnies  which 
have  marked  this  episode,  and  the  "dis- 
graceful appeals  to  racial  and  religious 
animosities."  "The  ministers  have  admitted 
their  error,"  Mr.  Asquith  reminded  the 
House,  "but  their  honor  is  unstained." 
The  reference  to  their  admission  applies  to 
speeches  which  Sir  Rufus  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  made  on  the  18th.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
confessed  that  his  failure  to  disclose  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
last  October  was  now  proved  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  speech,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  zeal  and  integrity  of  Lord  Murray 
of  Elibank,  the  former  chief  whip,  asso- 
ciated with  Isaacs  and  Lloyd-George  in  the 
Marconi   speculations. 

Militant  suffragets  have  mutilated  some 
300  volumes  in  the  library  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  destroyed  the  east 
wing  of  the  Gatty  Marine  Laboratory,  at 
St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland;  also  a 
part  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  South- 
end, England.  These  crimes  were  com 
mitted  last  week.  The  prison  authorities 
released,  on  the  21st,  owing  to  ill-health  re 
suiting  from   a  hunger  strike,    Laura    (ier 
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aldine  Lennox,  formerly  sub-editor  of  the 
Suffragette.  The  woman  was  sentenced  to 
six  months'  penal  servitude  on  June  17. 
Three  other  militants  were  released  the 
same  day,  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  said 
that  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who  was  recently  re- 
leased again,  can  swallow  no  food  owing  to 
her  serious  condition.  Judgments  against 
the  Pankhursts  and  Pethick  Lawrences 
granted  tradesmen  whose  windows  have 
been  smashed  amount  to  $7000. 

At  a  race-meeting  at  Ascot  on  June  19 
Harold  Hewitt,  an  Englishman  aged  forty 
years,  and  said  to  be  a  sufferer  from  re- 
ligious mania,  rushed  on  the  track,  waving 
a  flag  and  flourishing  a  revolver  at  one  of 
the  jockeys.  The  madman  did  not  injure 
the  rider,  who  was  jockey  for  August  Bel- 
mont, a  New  Yorker,  but  he  himself  re- 
ceived a  kick  in  the  head  from  which  he  is 
likely  to  die.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Hewitt  .was  interested  in  the  suffrage  move- 
ment. 

On  June  11  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  on  the 
Finance  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
interrupted  when  a  bag  of  flour  was  hurled 
at  him  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  Pam- 
phlets followed.  The  manifestant  uttered 
cries  of  "Remember  Miss  Davison!"  Mr. 
Asquith  was  unhurt,  and  quite  cool;  a  male 
suffragist  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  inci- 
dent. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Pre- 
mier, in  refusing  a  demand  of  the  Laborite 
members  for  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on 
food  and  the  substitution  of  taxes  on  un- 
earned incomes  and  large  estates,  delivered 
a  lecture  to  the  Laborites  on  the  duty  of 
workers  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  country's 
expenses.  He  contended  that  the  working- 
men  benefited  by  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
civil  service  and  other  Government  depart- 
ments as  much  as  any  other  classes.  He 
added: 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  the  root  of  the  principle  of 
finance  than  that  a  democratic  government 
should  be  concerned  with  the  constant 
amelioration,  at  great  expense  to  the  com- 
munity, of  the  social  conditions  of  the  less 
favored  classes  of  the  country  at  the  cost 
of  other  classes." 

The  French  Army 

On  June  16,  the  general  debate  on  the 
French  army  bill  was  closed,  the  vote  being 
435  to  125.  A  motion  to  postpone  discussion 
of  the  articles  in  the  bill  till  after  the  gen- 
eral election  was  voted  down,  149  to  412. 
Socialist  orators  maintained  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  anxious  to  increase  the  length 
of  service  in  view  of  the  occupation  of 
Morocco,   or   owing   to   an   agreement   with 


Russia  concluded  last  summer.  Premier 
Barthou  denied  both  statements.  M.  Etienne, 
the  Minister  of  War,  again  explained  that 
the  Government,  on  learning  that  the  Ger- 
man army  was  about  to  be  increased  from 
700,000  to  870,000  men,  was  compelled  to 
take  the  present  step.  On  June  18,  M. 
Jaures,  the  Socialist  leader,  addrest  the 
Chamber  for  two  hours,  attacking  the  new 
three-year  service  bill,  and  urging  the 
abandonment  of  the  regular  army  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  militia. 

Heavy  sentences  were  past  on  June  21  on 
the  mutineers  who  took  part  in  the  de- 
monstration at  Rodez  against  the  plan  to 
extend  the  period  of  army  service  to  three 
years.  The  demonstration  at  Rodez  was 
more  serious  than  at  other  places.  It  was 
quelled  only  by  Major  Angelby  seizing  a 
rifle  and  threatening  to  shoot  the  first  man 
who  left  the  barracks.  Three  of- the  soldiers 
were  condemned  by  the  court  martial  to  five 
years'  imprisonment,  one  to  four  years, 
three  to  three  years,  one  to  two  years,  two 
to  one  year,  one  to  six  months  and  two  to 
four  months. 

Syndicalist  agitation  is  held  responsible 
for  the  anti-military  campaign  in  France, 
and  the  Premier  told  the  Senate,  on  May 
28,  that  the  General  Confederation  of  La- 
bor was  illegal  in  its  actions,  and  that  if 
the  Government's  investigations  into  army 
troubles  did  not  supply  sufficient  evidence 
in  that  regard  the  Ministry  would  demand 
fuller  powers  to  deal  with  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

Various  Items 

M.  Poincare,  President  of  the  French  re- 
public, following  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  establishment  of  the 
"cordial  understanding"  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  has  planned  a  visit  to 
England  and  was  to  have  reached  Spithead 
June  24  on  board  the  battleship  Courbet. 
The  President  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
M.  Pichon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  other  officials,  and  his  British  visit  was 
to  continue  until  June  27.  A  large  fleet  of 
British  war  vessels  was  ordered  to  receive 
the  President  at  Spithead  and  to  fire  a 
royal  salute.  At  Portsmouth  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  were  to  receive 
the  President  and  conduct  his  party  to  Lon- 
don. The  French  parliament  has  voted  $57,- 
000  for  the  President's  traveling  expenses. 

The  renewal  of  fighting  in  Morocco  which 
resulted  in  violent  rioting  at  Barcelona  in 
1909  is  again  arousing  socialistic  and  an- 
archistic demonstrations  in  northern  Spain. 

Twenty  men  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier 
Mahmud    Skevket    Pasha,    were    sentenced 
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to  death  on  the  22d  after  trial  by  court 
martial  and  were  executed  on  the  23d. 

The  members  of  the  new  radical  cabinet 
that  took  office  at  Copenhagen  on  the  21st 
refused  to  wear  uniforms  or  decorations  or 
to  accept  the  title  "excellency."  The  wife 
of  the  Premier,  M.  Zahle,  who  is  a  lawyer, 
is  an  official  parliamentary  shorthand 
writer  and  intends  to  continue  her  work, 
for  which  she  is  paid  a  salary  of  $825. 
While  her  husband  is  Premier  she  will  pre- 
sent this  amount  to  the  shorthand  writers' 
fund. 

The  adoption  of  an  electoral  reform  bill 
whose  provisions  conflict  with  those  of  the 
measure  sent  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties is  the  French  Senate's  contribution  to 
the  Government  budget  of  difficulties.  A 
joint  committee  of  the  Houses  to  reconcile 
the  divergences  of  the  two  bills  is  the  most 
likely  expedient. 

The  Constitutional  Committee  of  the 
Storthing  has  decided  unanimously  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  bestowing  the  franchise  upon 
Danish  women  for  all  elections.  The  Rad- 
ical majority  in  the  Storthing  assures  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Women  in  Denmark,  by  a  bill  past  in 
1907,  already  enjoy  the  franchise  to  the 
extent  that  those  who  have  paid  their  taxes 
for  the  year  preceding,  or  whose  husbands 
have  paid  for  them,  are  qualified  to  vote 
at  any  election.  This  enactment  added  about 
300,000  to  the  electorate.  Women  may  also 
be  elected  to  the  Storthing,  and  may  fill 
most  public  offices  except  those  in  the  gov- 
ernment, church,  army  and  navy. 

Italian  Notes 

In  a  battle  at  Attangi  (Ettangi)  on  the 
19th  one  Italian  officer  and  nineteen  soldiers 
were  killed,  and  more  than  200  wounded. 
The  Tripolitan  Arabs  who  effected  these 
losses  were,  however,  routed. 

In  spite  of  Socialist  opposition,  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament  has  voted  $20,000,000  for 
the  occupation  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 
Most  of  the  80,000  men  now  in  Libya,  as 
Italy  has  renamed  the  country,  are  concen- 
trated in  Cyrenaica  and  are  preparing  for 
a  vast  sweeping  movement.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Libya  is  still  costing  the  country 
$200,000  a  day,  but  the  war  enthusiasm  is 
not  dead. 

Replying  to  a  proposition  made  by 
twenty-five  Deputies  that  women  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  at  municipal  elections,  the 
Premier  repeated  his  contention  that  owing 
to  the  low  level  of  education  among  women 
in  Italy  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  was 
premature.  He  added  that  the  matter  would 
better  be  left  in  abeyance  until  the  next 
general  election,  when  Parliament  will  rep- 
resent 8,000,000  instead  of  5,000,000  voters. 


The  Balkan  Savages 

News  from  the  Balkans  is  bellicose.  The 
latest  Bulgarian  reply  to  Servia's  note  de- 
manding a  revision  of  the  treaty  between 
these  countries  is  tantamount  to  a  refusal 
to  do  so.  An  attack  by  the  Bulgars  on  the 
Servians  and  Greeks  on  the  River  Vardar 
in  Macedonia  is  reported  to  be  imminent. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Greeks  and  Serbs 
has  been  effected,  and  three  brigades  of 
Montenegrin  infantry  are  advancing  thru 
Macedonia  to  join  the  Serbs  at  the  front. 

Bulgaria,  in  a  note  sent  to  Greece,  has 
assumed  the  same  attitude  as  that  adopted 
toward  Servia.  She  declines  to  cease  the 
concentration  of  her  troops  on  the  Greek 
lines  or  to  demobilize  her  forces  unless 
Greece  consents  to  a  joint  occupation  of  the 
disputed  territory.  According  to  reports 
current  at  Salonika  Bulgaria  will  require 
another  ten  days  to  complete  the  concen- 
tration of  her  forces  against  Servia  and 
Greece.  Skirmishes  between  the  opposing 
armies  are  reported.  Bulgaria  has,  accord- 
ing to  an  Austrian  despatch,  definitely  de- 
clined the  Russian  Emperor's  invitation  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Balkan  premiers  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  Servian  Government  is  said  to  have 
decided  to  inform  Russia  that,  in  view  of 
the  Bulgarian  attitude  as  regards  the  con- 
centration of  troops  in  Macedonia,  and  on 
other  points,  a  meeting  of  the  Balkan 
premiers  at  St.  Petersburg  would  be  futile. 
Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  made 
a  speech  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber  on 
the  19th  in  which  he  exprest  his  fear  for 
the  independence  of  the  Balkan  states,  and 
insisted  on  the  right  of  the  latter  to  settle 
their  differences  as  they  chose,  either  by 
war,  mediation  or  arbitration.  Their  de- 
cision, said  Count  Tisza,  must  be  perfectly 
free  or  otherwise  the  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty would  amount  to  intervention.  "Such  a 
solution,"  he  went  on,  "we  could  not  accept. 
We  will  not  allow  any  Power  to  obtain 
special  privileges  in  the  Balkans. ' 

It  was  announced  at  Paris  on  the  19th 
that  the  Foreign  Office  had  given  leading- 
French  bankers  to  understand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  strongly  disapprove  of  any 
loan  being  made  to  Servia  or  Bulgaria  until 
peace  is  absolutely  assured. 

What  was  believed  to  be  a  plot  to  blow- 
up the  palace  of  the  King  of  Greece  at 
Salonika  was  discovered  on  the  22d  on  the 
seizure  of  three  carts  of  fruit  at  the  city 
gates.  Under  the  sacks  of  fruit  a  quantity 
of  explosives  was  concealed,  and  the  sup- 
posed conspiracy  is  attributed  to  Bulgar- 
ians. Travelers  arriving  at  Athens  from 
Salonika  state  that  Macedonia  is  overrun 
by  Bulgarian  bands  led  by  officers  i 
guised  as  peasant 
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Get  Insurance  Knowledge 

No  person  in  this  country  is  to  be  found 
fault  with  because  his  knowledge  of  insur- 
ance generally  is  of  a  superficial  character. 
We  are  a  busy  people,  and  most  of  us  find 
ourselves  fully  occupied  in  mastering  and 
practising  the  principles  of  the  callings  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  make  a  living.  Here, 
if  anywhere  (it  is  "every  man  to  his  trade." 
Compared  with  the  workers  of  the  princi- 
pal producing  nations  of  Europe,  we  are 
not  thoro;  we  think  we  lack  time  for  that. 
Minutes  are  money,  and  we  are  coiners.  We 
are  specialists  in  quantity  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  goods.  Our  manufactured  ar- 
ticles are  comely  rather  than  enduring. 

But  this  devotion  of  every  man  to  his 
own  business  so  closely  as  to  leave  him  no 
time  for  the  acquisition  of  information  in 
other  directions,  or  which  deprives  him  of 
opportunities  to  secure  a  correct  working 
idea  of  the  nature  of  other  lines  of  business 
upon  and  to  which  his  own  may  be  de- 
pendent or  related,  has  its  disadvantages. 
As  an  illustration,  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer knows  little  of  insurance.  He  de- 
pends on  a  specialist  in  that  line  for  such 
service  as  he  may  require,  and  generally 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  being  well  or 
poorly  served.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
insurance  man  knows  little,  probably  noth- 
ing, of  his  customers'  lines  of  work.  It  is 
an  agreed  state  of  mutual  indifference  and 
ignorance  which  more  often  than  not  re- 
sults in  serious  misunderstandings  and 
hostility. 

It  is  to  this  lack  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  common  principles  of  the  insurance 
business  that  unwise  legislation  on  that 
subject  is  due.  The  buyers  of  insurance,  for 
example,  do  not  realize  that  every  burden 
placed  on  an  insurance  company  is  auto- 
matically and  instantaneously  shifted  to 
their  own  shoulders.  Insurance  is  nothing 
more  than  a  distributor — of  losses  and  ex- 
penses. The  money  for  carrying  it  on  comes 
from  but  one  source:  the  policyholders.  It 
is  a  business,  not  a  philanthropy.  Only 
those  who  use  its  service  pay  the  costs. 

The  more  a  man  of  intelligence  learns 
about  insurance  the  greater  becomes  his 
appreciation  of  it.  As  a  general  thing,  newly 
appointed  insurance  commissioners  are 
harsh  and  arbitrary  in  their  rulings.  This 
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disposition  gradually  disappears  and  in  a 
few  years  we  find  the  same  man  trying  to 
be  a  counsellor  and  guide  to  the  insuring 
public,  endeavoring  conscientiously  to  lead 
them  wisely  in  the  matter  of  insurance  leg- 
islation. Robert  Lynn  Cox,  general  counsel 
of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Pres- 
idents, in  his  seventh  annual  legislative  re- 
port, just  issued,  discussing  the  increase  of 
life  insurance  legislation  during  the  season 
of  1912-1913,  says  of  the  work  done  in  that 
connection  by  insurance  commissioners: 
"The  supervising  officers  of  the  different 
states,  in  their  official  capacity  and  also 
thru'  the  medium  of  their  national  conven- 
tion, are  potent  factors  for  good  in  this 
respect." 

The  informed  among  those  officials  un- 
derstand the  conditions  and  appreciate  the 
difficulties  consequent  upon  the  enactment 
of  burdensome  laws.  Supervision  of  the  bus- 
iness by  the  state  finds  cheerful  acceptance 
in  all  insurance  offices;  most  of  them  would 
strongly  oppose  its  discontinuance;  but  the 
tendency  for  several  years  past  has  been  to 
exceed  that  function  and  to  invade  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  companies'  directors  and 
managers.  As  the  successful  conduct  of  an 
insurance  company  requires  the  services  of 
trained  underwriters  and  skilful  financiers, 
the  unwisdom  of  state  interference  in  op- 
eration is  plainly  apparent.  Let  the  buyers 
of  insurance  understand  the  conditions,  let 
them  take  time  enough  to  secure  just  a  bare 
knowledge  of  how  the  business  is  conduct- 
ed, let  this  information  become  general  and 
the  cost  of  the  service  will  decline. 

Systematized  Misinformation 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Fox,  of  Athens,  Mich.,  favors 
The  Independent  with  a  circular  letter  he 
has  issued  in  which  he  impeaches  the  sin- 
cerity of  life  insurance  company  officials  in 
their  campaign  of  opposition  to  the  taxa- 
tion proposed  by  the  Congress,  as  provided 
by  the  income  tax  section  of  the  Wilson- 
Underwood  bill.  Dr.  Fox  ironically  observes 
that  the  companies  appear  to  object  strong- 
ly to  the  measure  "on  the  ground  that  ulti- 
mately the  tax  will  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  policyholders."  While  this  looks 
plausible,  he  continues,  and  even  granting 
it  to  be  true,  he  believes  the  tax  is  just  and 
ought   to   be   laid.    He    evidently    does    not 
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believe  that  the  companies  are  actuated  by 
any  sense  of  fidelity  to  policyholders'  in- 
terests, and  adds :  "It  seems  strange  that  if 
this  tax  will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
policyholders,  that  the  companies  are  so 
fearfully  concerned  about  it.  The  com- 
panies," he  continues,  "are  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  bring  their  side  of  the  contro- 
versy before  the  dear  people.  But  with  all 
the  agitation  the  people  themselves  show 
no  interest;  they  do  nothing,  and  fail  to  get 
excited." 

Of  course,  if  Dr.  Fox  seriously  and  sin- 
cerely entertains  the  belief  that  the  officers 
of  life  insurance  companies  are  opposing 
the  proposed  taxation  because  they  "prefer 
to  do  their  own  taxing  of  the  people,  instead 
of  letting  the  government  do  it,"  and  if,  as 
he  intimates,  he  does  not  think  it  will  add 
anything  to  the  expense  which  policyholders 
must  bear,  his  position  is  comprehensible, 
if  not  warranted.  He  is  only  mistaken.  He 
fails  utterly  to  support  the  exprest  belief 
that  the  tax  is  just  and  ought  to  be  laid.  He 
doesn't  attempt  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  entire  communication  bristles  with 
bald  assertions. 

He  jumps  at  a  bound  from  the  tax  propo- 
sition to  the  "awful  scandals"  and  "awful 
looting  of  life  insurance  funds  in  times 
past,"  making  no  effort  to  connect  the  two 
subjects,  the  obvious  motive  being,  as  it  ap- 
pears-, to  recall  something  of  a  discreditable 
character  against  the  companies  to 
strengthen  his  statements. 

In  the  same  reckless  manner  he  says, 
"Life  insurance  companies  as  a  rule  carry 
too  much  surplus."  He  fails  to  say  how  he 
obtained  that  information,  and  omitted  to 
provide  anything  by  way  of  proof.  We  are 
not  sure  that  he  knows  what  he  means  by 
the  word  surplus.  If  he  is  including  in  that 
fund  the  deferred  dividends  carried  on  the 
old  tontine  contracts,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  he  doesn't  know;  for  under  the  de- 
partmental rulings  all  those  earnings  are 
written  up  against  the  companies  as  liabil- 
ities, and  must  be  carried  as  such  in  their 
annual  reports. 

Now  let  us  examine  his  claim.  He  says 
that  life  insurance  companies  as  a  rule 
carry  too  much  surplus.  He  forgot  to  tell 
us  what  amount  would  be  sufficient,  there- 
fore we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  his  idea  of 
a  safe  margin.  The  records  of  the  com- 
panies transacting  business  in  the  State  of 
New  York  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  rep- 
resentative of  "life  insurance  companies  as 
a  rule,"  as  specified  by  him.  There  are 
thirty-four  such,  and  at  the  end  of  1912 
their  combined  assets  were  $4,137,121,015 
and  their  combined  surplus  $129,864,635. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  on  hand  $103.14 


for  every  $100  they  owe.  That  doesn't  seem 
to  us  to  be  an  unreasonably  large  overplus. 
Not  enough  to  permit  the  managerial  ex- 
travagance the  good  doctor  seems  to  think 
is  prevalent. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  corporate  ex- 
pense accounts.  They  are  pictured  as  of 
somewhat  royal  proportions.  We  are  re- 
minded of  "palatial  buildings,"  "princely 
salaries,"  general  extravagance  and  prod- 
igality "instead  of  thrift  and  frugality." 
After  reading  over  the  schedule  which  fol- 
lows, we  are  set  wondering  if  many  lines 
of  business  are  operated  at  so  small  a  cost. 
The  ratios  quoted  represent  the  total  ex- 
pense of  doing  business  in  1912,  calculated 
on  total  income.  We  will  use  twenty  promi- 
nent companies  for  the  illustration: 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME. 

Aetna   Life    12.38 

Berkshire     14.72 

Connecticut    Mutual    12.59 

Equitable,    New    York 12.87 

Fidelity  Mutual    14.78 

Home,  New  York 16.12 

Massachusetts   Mutual    13.34 

Mutual  Benefit   11.40 

Mutual    Life    10.58 

National,   Vermont    12.87 

New   England   Mutual 13.72 

New  York   Life 10.03 

Northwestern    Mutual    11.13 

Penn    Mutual    12.84 

Phoenix  Mutual   16.65 

Provident   Loan    &   Trust 12.67 

State    Mutual,    Mass 13.07 

Travelers'    14.91 

Union    Central    14.26 

Union    Mutual    14.63 

Included  in  the  above  list  are  some  of  the 
largest  companies  in  the  world;  and  all  of 
those  which  lead  in  the.  amount  of  business 
done  annually;  those  occupying  the  "pala- 
tial office  buildings,"  and  employing  officers 
at  "princely  salaries."  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
that  the  big  ones,  those  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  prodigal  in  their  use  of  pol- 
icyholders' money,  have  the  lowest  expense 
ratios. 

We  are  afraid  that  Dr.  Fox  has  either 
learned  too  little  about  life  insurance,  or 
supprest  too  much  in  his  circular  letter. 
Either  his  knowledge  is  superficial  or  he 
is  disingenuous.  At  any  rate,  he  has  on  this 
occasion  disseminated  as  much  misinforma- 
tion as  could  be  crowded  into  a  closely  typed 
letter  sheet. 

Notes 
Having  failed  in  the  courts  to  establish 
a  fire  insurance  trust  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the  County  prosecutor  will  take  his  case 
before  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  investigating  the  matter. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters  will  occur  at  the 
Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  July  8  to  11, 
inclusive. 
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Tennessee's  Bonds 

Tennessee  failed  for  a  second  time,  last 
week,  to  sell  $11,458,000  of  forty-year  4 
.  per  cent  bonds  for  the  refunding  of  a  part 
of  the  state's  bonded  debt  which  matures  on 
July  1.  At  the  first  offering,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  there  were  bids  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  amount,  and  the  highest  of 
them  was  only  86*4,  or  $862.50  for  a  bond 
of  $1000.  On  the  17th,  at  the  second  offer- 
ing, there  were  bids  for  only  $1,565,000,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  87%.  Therefore  the 
Legislature  has  authorized  the  Government 
to  borrow  on  notes  which  are  to  run  for 
two  years,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding 
6  per  cent.  Bonds  also  will  be  sold,  but  au- 
thority for  increasing  the  interest  rate  to 
4%  per  cent  has  been  given. 

Many  recent  offerings  of  municipal  bonds 
have  been  failures.  Tennessee  cannot  ex- 
pect to  sell  4  per  cents  for  prices  higher 
than  those  which  were  shown  in  the  bids. 
Probably  her  4x/2  per  cents  will  not  sell  at 
par.  There  have  been  excessive  borrowings 
here  and  abroad  for  public  purposes.  The 
capital  available  has  been  restricted  by 
hoarding  or  by  the  direct  effect  of  war. 
Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  there 
is  a  demand  for  an  interest  return  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  average  that  was 
attractive  or  acceptable  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Market  for  Securities 

The  recovery  which  followed  Secretary 
McAdoo's  announcement,  week  before  last, 
that  the  Treasury  was  ready  to  issue  emer- 
gency currency  in  response  to  applications, 
was  not  sustained  last  week  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week 
the  Supreme  Court's  additional  decision  in 
railroad  rate  cases  caused  some  weakness. 
Thereafter,  until  Saturday,  however,  there 
was  but  little  change,  altho  the  new  cur- 
rency bill,  the  failure  of  Tennessee's 
bond  sale,  and  a  decline  of  iron  and  steel 
prices  exerted  an  unfavorable  influence 
upon  prices.  Prices  fell  on  Saturday  be- 
cause of  dispatches  indicating  that  the 
Eastern  railroad  companies'  application  for 
permission  to  increase  freight  rates  by  5 
per  cent  had  been  rejected  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Transactions  for 
the  week  amounted  to  1,695,855  shares, 
against  3,490,870  in  the  week  immediately 
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preceding,  and  the  net  losses  of  the  active 
issues  ranged  from  2V2  to  5%  points.  Trad- 
ing in  Reading,  Union  Pacific  and  Steel  was 
nearly  one-half  of  the  week's  business. 

The  railroad  companies  have  regarded 
their  application  with  much  confidence.  It 
has  not  been  finally  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mission, altho  the  Commission's  action 
pointed  to  such  a  conclusion.  On  Saturday, 
the  Commission  issued  an  order  denying 
the  companies'  application  for  a  reopening 
of  the  old  rate  case  of  two  years  ago.  An 
hour  or  two  later  there  was  a  second  order 
which  practically  revoked  the  first  one  and 
which  directed  that  an  investigation  be 
made.  An  hour  later  this  second  order  was 
rescinded.  But  this  was  done  for  technical 
reasons,  the  Commission  saying  that  its 
conclusions  would  be  announced  formally 
within  a  few  days,  when  an  order  in  correct 
form  would  be  issued.  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Com- 
mission. The  companies  expect,  however, 
that  there  will  be  an  inquiry  and  that  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
arguments. 

Notes 

The  Financial  Chronicle's  annual  esti- 
mate shows  an  increase  of  1,196,000  acres, 
or  about  S1/^  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  acreage. 
About  500,000  have  been  added  in  Texas, 
where  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  acreage 
is  found. 

Another  of  the  former  subsidiaries  of  the 
great  Oil  Trust  declared  a  large  stock  divi- 
dend last  week.  The  capital  of  the  Solar 
Refining  Company  was  increased  from 
$500,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  the  stock  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders  is  300  per  cent. 

Reports  recently  completed  show  that  on 
the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
1912,  when  837,121  trains  were  moved 
40,000,000  miles,  carrying  about  100,000,000 
persons,  four  passengers  were  killed  in  two 
train  wrecks.  By  falling  from  trains  in  mo- 
tion, twelve  lost  their  lives,  three  were 
killed  while  trying  to  board  moving  trains, 
and  eight  were  struck  by  trains  at  stations. 
In  the  last  five  years,  only  sixteen  passen- 
gers (out  of  nearly  500,000,000  carried) 
have  lost  their  lives  on  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  in  train  accidents. 
This  is  a  good  record. 
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